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*'  Land  of  brown  heath  and  ahaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood* 
Land  of  my  aires!  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  hand 
That  knks  me  to  thy  nagged  strand !" 

Wa&tcb  Scott. 

"  It  ii  Ike  cblcf  ^knj  of  Scotamcn  that«  btKt  to  Ood  and  thcAr  parents,  they  love  their  eountry  and  thdr  o(miftry# 
««.  It »  fheir  ^riaf  merit,  that  they  itudy,  tram  their  youth  tin  their  grey  hain,  aU  that  honoun  their  ancestry 
mi  kaiiadt  hcDoe  errory  Seotanan  is  a  hero  ftor  the  glory  of  Scotland,  wise  for  the  glory  of  Scotland,  aaad  ▼irtuout 
«  A* glory  ot  litnlumA  And  it  la  a  distinguishing  endowment  of  Scotimen,  that  as  they  an  familiar  with  their 
ihataiy,  ao  tte  Tlftaca  and  noble  deeds  of  past  ages  are  ever  present  to  their  mlnds^  and  every  Soot,  by  the 
t  «r  €xmms^9  atif  vcB  to  become  an  onament  to  hSa  racer-^Bucnoir. 
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PREFACE. 


A  LONC  Preface  is  seldom  necessary,  and  is  generally  disagreeable  -,  tbe  Author, 
;KTdbic,  will  coDteot  himself  by  merely  giving  a  short  account  of  the  origin  of  this  Work. 
A.rcsideoce  of  twenty  years  in  the  Metropolis,  and  its  vicinity,  has  not  diminished 
i^aiUcbment  to  the  land  of  his  birth  3  and  it  has  been  his  chief  gratification  to  occupy 
Is  jeisorefaionra  in  studying  the  Antiquities  and  History  of  Scotlandi  particularly  of  the 
Lc^To(Aberd€t:D,  of  which  he  is  a  native.  This  employment  has  been  the  more 
pvsbk,  as  the  past  history  of  Scotland  contains  matter,  whicli,  to  every  impartial  and 
aa^aUe  mind,  ought  to  be  far  more  interesting  than  ony  thing  found  in  the  histories 
■  t^nore  crelebrated,  but  less  meritorious  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Examples  of  . 
'ffj  Tirtue  which  adorns  human  nature  are  found  more  abundantly  in  the  history  of 
ietaad  than  in  that  of  any  other  country  ;  and  it  is  only  for  any  one  to  take  up  a  Bio- 
'f 'iucal  Dictionary,  to  see,  that  in  proportion  to  its  population,  Scotland  has  produced 
^ter  number  of  persons  distinguished  in  Arts  and  Arras,  in  Literature  and  Science, 
^isy  otber  country  iir-the  world.  Her  present  condition  is  the  delight  and  admira- 
sif  her  soBS^  who  return  from  other  lands.  Her  capital,  the  modern  Athens,  is  not 
?  ^  most  learned,  but  is,  in  every  other  respect,  tl^e  finest  city  in  £urope.  The 
^^iactores  and  Agriculture  of  Scotland  are  pre-eminent  |  and  in  the  exalted  moral  aad 
^e^tnal  condition  of  tbe  whole  body  of  the  people,  the  country  has  no  rival  in  the 
'•^  ^lioerer  will  peruse  the  numerous  Works  which  have  been  written  about 
-'^Britaiiiy  by  learnrd  Foreigners,  within  the  last  ten  years,  will  see,  that  at  the 
^it  day   Scotland  continues  to  hold  a  high  place  and  name  amongst  the  nations  of 

^^^^TtT  benefit  the  author  may  have  derived  from  his  course  of  study,  he  has  at  least 
'*«ccd  very  great  pleasure,  which  has  stimulated  him  to  read  every  printed  Work 
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respecting  Scotland  which  he  has  been  able  to  find^  and  to  explore  the  immense  store  o 
MSS.  in  the  great  national  Repository^  the  British  Museum.  In  the  course  of  mani 
years,  it  will  readily  be  conceived,  that,  in  addition  to  materials  for  local  history,  thi 
Author  had  accumulated  a  large  mass  of  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Aucien 
History,  Laws,  Constitution,  Customs,  dhd  Usages  of  Scotland  generally.  Many  q 
these  were  the  result  of  information,  obtained,  and  brought  into  a  focus,  from  yariov 
96urce8 ;  whilst  others  were  merely  transcribed  by  an  amanuensis,  from  authentic  Wri 
ters.  This  is  the  Collection  now  given  to  the  Public.  To  relieve  the  tedium  which  man 
persons  ejtperience  in  reading  historical  and  antiquarian  dissertations,  Und  to  produce 
volume  agreeable  to  every  taste,  immense  stores  of  Anecdotes  and  Tales  have  bee 
throwA  in,  which  have  been  selected  from  innumerable  Works,  or  were  original  comm 
hications,  famished  by  various  friends,  to  whom  the  Author  offers  his  thanks.  Of  mai 
of  these  Narratives  it  is  impossible  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  -,  but  none  have  be 
admitted  of  ^hich  there  was  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  |  and  on  all  matters  connect 
with  the  Public  History  of  the  country,  and  its  past  or  present  condition,  care  has  be 
taken  to  exclude  inaccuracy  and  fable,  and  to  render  the  Work  a  safe  book  of  refere^ 
<o  the  Relider. 

In  prepariag  th^  Work,  whilst  elegance  has  not  been  neglected,  it  has  not  been  f 
gotten  that  the  whole  Scottish  nation  are  a  reading  people ;  and  for  the  accommodat 
H>f  the  more  numerous,  but  not  less  respected  classes,  the  national  virtue  of  econc 
lias  been  studied,  and  a  volume  is  presented  to  the  Reader,  contuntng  an  immense  ui 
of  matter,  at  a  price  which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Author  has  now  only  to  submit  his  Work  to  the  protection  of  his  countryn 
and  to  express  his  hope,  that  he  will  meet  with  a  portion  of  that  kindly  favor  wfa 
in  every  part  of  the  worlds  Scotsmen  shew  to  one  another. 
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lATTUB   OF   BAKllOCK-BURIf,    ISU. 

THE  smosemejiU  adopted  by  King  Robert  for 
ine  dmsive  battle  of  BanDock-bum,  arc  g^iven 
«M7  Atdoetly  by  Bsrboar,  and  form  an  edifyin;!^ 
tcawMi  to  tactitians.  Yet,  till  commented  upon  by 
U>*d  llailes,  this  important  passage  of  history  has 
*>^*^  eeaeially  and  strangely  misonderstood  by 
■•tforiaaa. 

Two  days  before  the  battle,  Bruce  selected  the 
Ml  of  scCjob,  and  took  post  there  with  his  army, 
'  ^^mtf  ai  about  90|QO0  disciplined  men,  and 
ii&s3t  Uf  the  number  of  disoiderly  attendants 
T<«  die  cMBip  The  ground  was  called  the  New 
^it  of  Scirliqg ;  it  was  partly  open,  and  partly 
Vkn  by  copses  of  wood  and  marshy  ground.  He 
^riedhisicgalBT  forces  intofonrdWisionsi.  Three 
•■i  ^ese  occapied  a  ffont  line,  separated  from  each 
'<^,  yet  safliciently  near  for  the  purposes  of 
"■■waiiBlioit.  The  fdurtb  division*  fanned  a 
-'«r«e.    Tbo  line  extended  in  a  north-easterly 

-'^rdoa  Irooi  tbe  brook  of  Bannock,  which  is  so 
^^y^  mad  bioken  as  to  coTer  the  ri^ht  flank  ef- 
^^y^t  to  the  village  of  Saint  Ninian's,^  pro- 
%rj^  Q  the  liac  of  the  present  road  from  Stirling 
'•  K  ^'ih,  Edward  Bruce  conmianded  the  right 
*  ^-  vkKh  -was  sUengrthened  by  a  strong  body  of 
'^^  iHier  Keith,  the  mareschal  of  Scotland, 

*  ^  was  cominitted  the  important  charge  of 

'^j>g  die-  Eogltsh  archers ;  Douglas,  and  the 

nd  of  Scotland,  led  the  central  win;^ ; 

Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  tiie  left 


M?a, 


win^.  The  king  himself  commanded  the  fourth 
division,  which  lay  in  reserve  behind  the  others. 
The  royal  standard  was  pitched,  according  to  tra- 
dition, in  a  iltone,  having  a  round  hole  for  its  re- 
ception, and  thence  called  the  Bore-stone.  It  i.s 
still  shewn  on  the  top  of  a  small  eminence,  called 
Brock's-brae,  to  the  south-west  of  St.  Ninian's. 
His  main  body  thus  disposed,  King  Robert  sent 
the  followers  of  the  camp,  fifteen  thousand  and 
upwards  in  number,  to  the  eminence  in  rear  of  his 
army,  called,  from  that  circumstance,  the  GUUes* 
ft.  9.  the  servanu*)  HiU. 

The  military  advantages  of  this  position  were 
obvious.  The  Scottish  left  flank,  protected  by 
the  brook  of  Bannock,  couM  not  be  turned ;  or, 
if  that  attempt  were  made,  a  movement  by  the 
leserve  might  have  covered  it.  Again,  the  Eng- 
lish could  not  pass  the  Scottish  army,  iand  more 
towards  Stirling,  without  exposing  their  flank  to 
be  attacked  while  in  march. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  nature  of  the  ground 
in  front  of  Bruce's  line  of  battle.  Being  part  of  a 
park,  or  chase,  it  was  considerably  interrupted  by 
trees,  and  an  extensive  marsh,  still  visible,  in  some 
places  rendered  it  inaccessible,  and  in  all,  of  diffi- 
cult approach.  More  to  the  northward,  where  the 
natural  impediments  were  fewer,  Brace  fortified 
his  position  against  cavalry,  by  diggrog  a  number 
of  pits  so  close  together,  says  Barbour,  av  to  re- 
semble the  cells  in  a  honey*K:omb.  They  vK^re  a 
foot  in  breadth,  and  between  two  and  thp»^  fe«»t 
deep,  many  rows  of  them  being  placed  one  behind 
B 


2 

the  other.  Tliey  wete  tlightly  covered  with  bmth- 
wood  and  green  sodi,  so  at  not  to  be  obvious  to  an 
impetuous  enemy. 

AU  the  Scottish  army  were  on  foot,  excepting  a 
select  body  of  cavalry,  stationed  with  Edward 
Brxice,  on  the  right  wing,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  Marihal  of 
Scotland,  who  wer»  destined  for  the  important 
service  of  charging  and  dispersing  the  English 
archers. 

Thus  judiciously  posted,  in  a  situation  fortified 
both  by  art  and  nature,  Bruce  awaited  the  attack 
of  the  English. 

The  English  vanguard,  commanded  by  the  Earls 
of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  came  in.si^htof  the 
Scottish  airny  upon  the  evening  of  me  23d  of 
June.  Bruce  was  then  riding  upon  a  little  pal- 
frey, in  front  of  his  foremost  line,  puttine  his 
host  in  order.  It  was  then  that  a  personal  en- 
counter took  place  betwixt  him  and  Sir  Henry  de 
Bohun,  a  gallant  English  knieht,  the  issue  of 
which  had  a  great  ell'ect  upon  the  spirits  of  both 
armies.  Sir  Henry  was  slain  by  one  blow  of  the 
battle-axe. 

The  Scottish  leaders  remonstrated  with  the  king 
upon  his  temerity.  He  only  answered,  "  I  have 
broken  my  good  bottle-axe.'^  The  English  van- 
guard retreated  after  witnessing  this  single  com- 
bat. Probably,  their  generals  did  not  thmk  it  ad- 
visable to  hazard  an  attack,  while  ito  unfavogiable 
issue  remained  upon  their  minds. 

While  the  van  of  the  English  army  advanced, 
8  detached  body  attempted  to  relieve  Stirling. 
Lord  Hailes  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
manoeuvre,  aind  the  result,  which  is  accompanied 
by  circumstances  highly  characteristic  of  the  chi- 
valrous manners  of  the  age,  and  displays  that  ge- 
nerosity which  reconciles  us  even  to  their  fero- 
city upon  other  occasions. 

Bruce  had  enjoined  Randolph,  who  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  his  army,  to  be  vigilant  in  pre- 
venting any  advanced  parties  of  the  English  from 
throwing  succours  into  the  cadtle  of  Stirling. 

"  Eight  hundred  horsemen,  commanded  by  Sir 
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Robert  Clifford,  were  detached  from  the  Enjrlisl 
army  ;  they  made  a  circuit  by  the  low  groum's  i< 


the  east,  and  approached  the  castle.  Tlie  kin^ 
perceived  their  motions,  and  coming  up  to  Han 
dolph,  angrily  exclaimed,  'Thoughtless  man 
you  haye  suffered  the  enemy  to  pass.*  Randolpl 
hasted  to  kepair  his  fkult,  or  perish.  As  be  aH 
vanced,  the  English  cavalry  wheeled  to  attacl 
him.  Randolph  drew  up  his  troops  in  a  ciicula 
form,  with  tlieir  spears  resting  on  the  grouna,  an 
protended  on  every  side.  At  the  first  onset,  Si 
William  Daynecourt,  an  English  commander  ( 
distinguished  note,  was  slain.  The  enemy,  f] 
superior  in  numbers  to  Randolph,  environed  hin 
and  pressed  hard  on  his  little  band.  Douglas  sa 
his  jeopardy,  and  requested  the  king's  permissic 
to  go  and  succour  him.  '  You  shall  not  moi 
from  your  ground,'  cried  the  king; '  let  Randolfi 
extricate  himself  as  be  best  may.  I  will  not  alt 
my  order  of  battle,  and  lose  the  advantage  of  n 
position.'  '  In  truth,'  replied  Douglas,  *  I  cann 
stand  by  and  see  Randolph  perish ;  and,  thei 
fore,  with  your  leave,  I  must  aid  him.'  The  kii 
unwillingly  consented,  and  Douglas  flew  to  i 
assistance  of  his  friend.  While  approaching, 
perceived  that  the  English  were  falling  into  d 
order,  and  that  the  perseverance  of  Randolph  h 
prevailed  over  their  impetuous  courage.  *  11a! 
cried  Douglas,  *  those  brave  men  liave  repuli 
the  enemy ;  let  us  not  diminish  their  glory 
sharing  it.' " 

Upon  the  94th  of  June,  the  English  army  ] 
vanced  to  the  attack.  The  narrowness  of  1 
Scottish  front,  and  the  nature  of  the  fronnd,  < 
not  permit  them  to  have  tlie  full  advanta^ 
their  numbers,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  find  out  w] 
was  their  proposed  order  of  battle.  The  vi 
^uard,  however,  appeared  a  distinct  body,  consi 
mg  of  archers  and  spearmen  on  foot,  and  co 
manded  by  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Herefoi 

Maurice,  abbot  of  InchaflTrey,  placing  him] 
on  an  eminence,  celebrated  mass  in  sight  of 
.Scottish  army.     He  then  passed  along  the  fr< 
bare  footed,  and  bearing  a  crucifix  In  his  haii 
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Ml  eAttti^  llie  ScoU  in  few  and  foicibfe  words, 
t»  ooafcM  fof  their  rights  and  their  liberty.  The 
Scots  koeeled  down.  ''  They  yield/'  cried  £d- 
Kvd;  "  tee,  they  implore  mercy."  "  They  do," 
nsmmd  iBfreham  de  UmfraviUe,  ''but  not  ourik 
Ob  that  8eH  tbey  will  be  victorious  or  die.'' 

Tie  Ea^liaharcberB  commenced  the  attack  with 
t&eir  Bsoal  bravery  and  desterity.  But  against  a 
farce,  whoK  importance  he  h»i  learned  by  fatal 
eiperieice.  Brace  was  provided.  A  small,  but 
«4ct,body  of  cavalry  were  detached  from  the 
REbtfOdercommandof  Sir  Robert  Keith.  They 
iKakd  the  marsh  called  Milntown  boe,  and, 
b»p«i^  the  firm  ground,  charged  the  left  flank 
isrf  Bear  of  the  English  axchers.  As  the  bowmen 
Ud  BO  spears,  nor  long  weapons,  fit  to  defend 
^^ewcivea  against  horse,  they  were  instantly 
*Mremu  iaiodliaofder,  and  sfvead  through  the  whole 
i*daA»nay  a  confusion,  from  which  they  never 
toy  wcorcwd. 

ftaempfallv  alleged  by  historians,  that  the 
^iA  men-at-arms,  fell  into  the  hidden  snare 
v^ica  Biruee  had  prepared  for  them.  Barbour 
^Kfl  sot  aieBtton  the  circumstance.  According 
^baccoaf,  Randolph,  seeing  the  slaughter 
*^  by  the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing  among  the 
*'^kn&.  advanoed  courageously  a^inst  the  main 
'^  of  the  English,  and  entered  into  close  com- 
<  vi^  dma.  Douglas  and  Stuart,  who  com- 
*<3derf  the  Scottish  centre,  led  their  division  also 
^^chaigev  and  the  battle  becoming  general 
*  ^  the  whole  line,  was  obstinately  maintained 
^  ^^h  rirfci.  for  a  long  space  of  time ;  the  Scot- 
'  ^**'hpT9dDtng  great  execution  among  the  Eng- 
'  "  after  the  bowmen  w  England 


J^^J^'heeiiijagemenl between  thp main  bodies 
J|**d  aoAe^  time,  Bnioe  made  a  decisive 

'^'*^^  hr  bringing  up  the  Scottish  reserve. 

^^^^«eaRT  saifi,  that  at  this  crisis,  he  ad- 

\^  r^  tord  of  the  Isles,  in  a  phrase  used  as 
^*  b*  iQ^e  of  his  descimdBnta,  "  My  trust  is 
>J*^*  *«»'•''  Barbour  intimates,  that  the 
I  on  ont  field,"  that  is,  in  the 


same  line  with  the  Scottish  forces  already  enga- 
ged, which  leads  Lord  Hailcs  to  conjecture,  that 
the  Scottish  nnks  must  have  been  much  thinned 
by  slaughter,  since,  ih  that  circumscribed  ground, 
there  was  room  for  the  reserve  to  &11  intp  the  line. 
But  the  advance  of  the  Scottish  cavalry  must  have 
contributed  a  j^ood  deal  to  form  the  vacancy  occn-> 
pied  by  the  reserve. 

The  followers  of  the  Scottish  camp  observed, 
firom  the  Gillies-hill  in  the  rear,  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  English  army  by  the  bringing 
u^  of  the  Scottish  reserve,  and,  prompted  by  tlie  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment,  or  the  desire  of  plunder, 
assumed,  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  such  arms  as 
they  found  nearest,  fastened  sheets  to  tent-poles 
and'  lances,  and  shewed  themselves  like  a  new 
army  advancing  to  battle. 

The  unexpected  apparition  of  what  seemed  a 
new  army,  completed  the  confusion  which  already 
prevailed  among  the  English,  who  fled  in  every 
direction,  and  were  pursued  with  immense  slaugh- 
ter. The  brook  of  Bannock,  according  to  Bar- 
bour, was  so  choked  with  the  bodies  of  men  and 
horses,  that  it  might  have  been  passed  dry-shod. 
The  followers  of  the  Scottish  camp,  fell  upon  the 
disheartened  fugitives,  and  added  to  the  confusion 
and  slaujgfhteri  Many  were  driven  into  the  Forth, 
and  perished  there,  'which,  by  the  way,  could 
hardly  have  happened,  had  the  armies  been  drawn 
up  east  and  west,  since,  in  that  case,  to  get  at  the 
river,  the  English  fugitives  must  have  fled  through 
tlie  victorious  army.  About  a  short  mile  from 
the  field  of  battle,  is  a  place  called  the  Bloody 
Folds.  He^e  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  is  said  to 
have  made  a  stand,  and  died  gallantly  at  the  head 
of  his  own  military  tenants  and  vasmls.  lie  was 
much  regretted  on  both  sides ;  and,  it  is  said,  the 
Scottish  would  gladly  have  saved  his  life,  but, 
neglecting  to  wear  his  surcoat  with  armorial  bear- 
ings over  his  armour,  he  fell  unknown,  after  his 
horse  had  been  stabbed  with  spears. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  an  English  knight, 
contrived  to  conceal  himself  duping  the  fary  of 
the  pursuit,  and  when  it  was  somewhat  slackened, 
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approftched  Kin^  RoliMt.  ^  Whoio  prisoner  are 
you,  Sir  Marmaduke  ?**  nid  Bruce,  to  whom  be 
wa«  persooally  known.  "  Youi'i,  Mr/'  anawered 
th«  knij^ht.  **  I  receive  yoa/'  answered  the  king, 
and  treating  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  loaded 
him  with  gifts,  and  dismissed  him  without  ransom. 
The  other  prisoners  were  all  well  treated.  There 
mij^ht  be  policy  in  this,  as  Bruce  would  naturally 
wish  to  acquire  the  good  opinion  of  the  Englisii 
barons,  who  were  at  this  time  at  great  variance 
with  their  king.  But  it  also  well  accords  with 
Lis  high  chivalrous  character. 

Edward  II.,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
shewed,  in  the  fatal  flekl  of  Bannock-bnrn,  per- 
sonal gallantly  not  unworthy  of  his  great  sire  and 
greater  son.  ^  He  remained  on  the  fleld  till  forced 
away  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  when  all  was  lost 
lie  then  rode  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and  de- 
lubnded  admittance;  but  the  governor, remonstra- 
tiuji;  upon  the  imprudence  pf  shutting  himself  up 
in  titat  fortress,  which  must  so  soon  surrender,  he 
assembled  around  his  person  five  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  and,  avoiding  the  field  of  battle  and  the 
victorious  army,  fled  towards  Linlithgow,  pursued 
by  Douglas  with  about  sixty  horse.  •  They  were 
augmented  by  Sir  Lawrence  Abemethy  with  twenty 
more,  whom  Douglas  m^t  in  tlie  Torwocx)  upon 
th(>ir  way  to  join  the  English  army,  and  whom  he 
easily  persuaded  to  desert  the  defeated  monarch, 
and  to  assist  in  the  purauit.  They  hung  upon 
Edward's  flight  as  &r  as  Dunbar,  too  few  in  num- 
Imt  to  assail  him  with  effect,  but  enough  to  harass 
«  his  retreat  so  constantly,  that  whoever  fell  an  in- 
stant behind,  was  instantly  slain,V>r  made  prisoner. 
Edward's  ignominious  flight  terminated  at  Dun- 
bar, where  the  E^rl  of  March,  who  still  professed 
ulie;^iance  to  him,  "  received  him  full  gently." 
From  thence,  the  monarch  of  so  great  an  empire, 
and  the  late  commaader  of  so  gallant  and  numerous 
an  army,  escapud  to  Bamborough  in  a  fishing 
vcssul. 

'''here  were  there  slain,  alonff  with  the^  Earl  of 
Cioiiccstpf,  forty-two  barons  and  bannerets.  The 
nuuibwT  of  vai  iJ,  batons,  and  bannereu  made  cap- 


tive, was  twenty-two,  and  slitf-eiglit  kttighfs. 
Many  clerks  and  esquires  were  also  mere  skin  or 
taken,  and  soldiers  innumerable. 

THB  OBNBRAL   ASaBMBLT. 

The  assembly  aisle  is  a  square  apartment  vanlt- 
ed  over  head  like  the  rest  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Giles,  but  divided  from  its  nave  by  a  long  dark 
lobby,  or  two  below  and  above,  by  some  galleries, 
with  glass  'folding  doors,  through  which  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  profanum  tulguM  may  make 
shift  to  contemplate  somewhat  of  the  venerable 
scene.     Opposite  to  this  side,  in  the  apace  be- 
tween two  tall  shapeless  windows,  is  situated  thn 
canopy,  elevated  considerably  above  the  area  of 
the  phce,«-from  whence,  ''high  on  a  throne  of 
royal  state,*'— the  commissioner  looks  down    in 
theoretic  calmness  upon  the  more  active  part  of 
the  convocation.    His  throne  being  surrounded 
witha  due  complement  of  awkward  chubby-cheek- 
ed pages  in  long  red  coats,  and  serving  men  of 
different  descriptions,  in  the  coloun  of  his  own 
livery.     Among  these  attendants  of  the  mimio 
monarch,  says  a  popular  writer,  I  conkl  not  help 
recogntsinj?,  with  some  emotions  of  merriment^ 
Duncan  M'Nab,  and  various  of  the  cadies,   his 
brethren  ;  for,  certainly,  mj  old  friends  cat   a 
strange  enough  figure  in  their  new  and  ^orgeoiiia 
costumes  of  bhie  and  red,  some  clad  like  bt^af- 
eaters,  and  some  like  lackeys,  bnt  all  powdered 
as  finely  as  butter  and  flour  could  make  them  ; 
and  all  squeezine,  or  attempting  to  squeeie,  theii 
weather-beaten  natures  into  an  enprassion  of  de< 
coram  and    g[mvity,    little  consistent  with    the 
usual  habits  either  of  their  minds  or  their  occu 
pations.     I  should,  perhaps,  make  an  ezceptim 
m  favour  of  Duncan ;  for  I  ipust  admit,  that  thi 
crafty  Celt  bore  his  new  honours,  bag,  buckle 
and  all,  with  a  measure  of  meek  composure  in  hi 
aspect,  which  shewed  iliat  he  had  taken  the  mc 
lamorphosis  in  comparative  tranquillity  of  spiri 
^nd,  after  all,  perhaps  the  powdere<l  young  pisf 
pies  of  plebeian  pages,  with  their  cheese-toast<- 
bruising  each  othen  shins,  ever  and  anoiij  wei 
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(^■Mab^ml  put  of  the  whole  ^loup.  Imme- 
Mt  waktf  nd  witb  his  bock  towards  the  com- 
■wioBer,  aito  the  raoderetor,  or  clerical  presi- 
|IniiofUieaaKmbljr.  A  g^reen  table  before  bim 
tt  ■mnadrd  by  teTeial  cleiks,  anayed  in  Geneva 
eJotbifldbaiKb;  aod  a  few  of  the  more  leading 
■eaben  of  ettber  patty  in  the  kirk,  "  in  close 
^B^apdaecret  conclave  sittingr."  From  this 
^1  the  faeaebes  rise  in  all  directioos,— upwards, 
W?u«,  row  opon  row,  the  ordinary  stipeodiarii 
^  ^iie  ecclesiastical  host.  The  afmsgement  of 
t^,  bovever,  is,  althoagh  tumaltuous,  by  no 
*«M  foitaiUHis.  They  atick,  on  the  contrary, 
*>^<iie]Bost  spBatcyrial  pertinacity,  each  to  bis 
'n  side  of  the  senate  house,  the  right  side  of 
J^^hpMie  being  occupied  exclusively  by  the  mo- 
*nfei,  vhile  on  the  left  hand  sit,  equally  pore 
^  ncQfltuatnated,  their  opponents.  Some  tiny 
^j^^  oa  either  side  are  appropriated  to  the  use 
rfsaiiten,  not  actually  members  of  the  assem- 
^Sudpraacberaand  students  of  divinity,  who 
^  thtiber  partly  to  suck  in  wisdom  from  the 
®*?J>aei  of  the  «  great  consult  j"— partly,  no 
^^ifow  may  jodge  from  their  lean  and  soare- 
'^  pbTMognomiea,  to  indulge  in  fond  dreams 
^^««RTepiet]OB,  inspired  by  the  contemplation 
"'■^  poodiy  paunches  of  the  beneficed  brethren. 
*^  these,  again,  high  -up  on  either  side>  is 
'•'^l^aUerfset  apart,  not  for  the  gods,  but 
*'  nidtmM,  Of  old,  the  whole  of  the  presbe- 
tftmiaiaers  were  whigs,  and  it  was  only  by 
^"M  of  the  stabbom  seal  with  whicl^they  ad- 
^'ta  tke  polilioal  principles  of  that  state  party, 
'^^  were  enabled  to  revive  «o  often,  and,  at 
*^  f'  eiiabltsh  on  its  present  firm  basis,  a  system 
^'^vth  government  long  so  odious  to  the 
**^flf  the  execative  power.  But  after  the 
"•^re  raeaamea  under  which  the  internal 
■'^</  theit  sect  lon^  throve  and  prospered, 
^  a  proportion  as  itsestemal  circumstances 
^*'^?-tAer  these  had  been  laid  aside,  and  the 
**  '^  henelf  in  secure  possession  of  all 
"^fKiiks^and  emoluments,  alt  those  vane- 
^*  pebtie^  opinioo  which  prevailed  among 


the  body  of  the  nation,  soon  began  to  find  adhe- 
rents in  the  very  bosom  of  the  kiik  ;  and  men,  ere 
long,  learned  to  think  that  a  Geneva  cloak*  and  a 
Scottish  stipend  might  just  be  as  well  applied  to 
the  uses  of  a  tory  as  to  those  of  a  whig,  and  so, 
by  decrees,  the  usual  influences  of  the  crown 
and  aristrocracy,  finding  their  way,  no  doubt, 
among  other  things,  into  the  minds  of  churchmen, 
against  whom  neither  crown  nor  aristrocracy  any 
longer  contended,  there  arose,  even  in  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  a  party  of  tory  ministers  and  elders. 
Tliese  are  they  who,  in  general,  go  by  the  name  of 
the  moderates;  but  that  appellation  originally 
assumed  by  themselves,  and  sareastically  adopted 
bv  their  adversaries.  Is  not  derived  from 'the  style 
of  their  political  opinions,  but  rather  meant  to 
denote  the  more  gentle  and  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion which  they  would  profess  to  put  upon  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  kirk.  The  whigs,  in  like 
manner,  are  called  wildmen,  or  highflyers,  entirely 
on  account  of  the  alleged  ultra  calvinistic  auste- 
rity of  their  dogthas.  The  plain  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  both  names  are,  like  most  other  nick- 
names, saflicientl^  absurd  ;  the  attributes  of  wild- 
ness  and  moderation  are,  by  no  means,  confined 
to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  are  the  bo- 
dies of  those  to  whom  thay  furnish  watch-words 
of  party  strife, 

gaUribl's  no  ad. 

The  street  or  lane  in  which  Ambrose's  tnvem, 
Eklinbnrgh,  is  situated,  derives  its  name  of  Ga- 
briel's road,  froni  a  horrible  murder  which  was 
committed  there,  a  great  number  of  years  ago. 
Any  occurrence  of  that  sort,  seems  to  make  a  pro- 
digiously lasting  impression  on  the  minds  oi  the 
Scotch  people.  Gabriel  was  a  preacher,  or  licen- 
tiate of  the  kirk,  employed  as  domestic  tutor  in  a 
gentleman's  family  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
for  pupils  two  fine  boys,  of  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age.  The  tutor,  it  seemn,  entertained  some  par- 
tialitv  for  the  abigail  of  the  children's  mother, 
and.  It  so  happened,  that  one  of  his  pupils  .ob- 
served him  kiss  the  girl  one  day,  in  passing  through 
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anaort-toom  where  elie  %nm  sitting.  The  little 
fellow  carried  thie  inteiesting  pieoe  of  inielli- 
^nce  to  his  brother,  and  both  of  them  mentioned 
It,  b]^  way  of  good  joke,  to  their  mother,  the  same 
evening.  Whether  the  lady  had  dropped  some 
hint  of  what  she  had  heard  to  her  maid,  or  whe- 
ther she  had  done  so  to  the  preacher  himself,  is  not 
known;  but  so  it  was,  that  he  found  he  had 
been  discovered,  and  by  what  means  also.**  The 
idea  of  having  been  detected  in  such  a  tfTvial 
trespasi^  was  enough  to  poison  for  ever  the  spirit 
of  wis  Juvenile  ptesbylerian ;  his  whole  soul  be- 
came filled  with  the  blackest  demons  of  rege,  and 
he  resolved  to  sacrifice  to  his  indienation,  the 
instrumenta  of  what  he  conceived  to  oe  so  deadly 
a  di^mce.  It  was  Sunday,  and  after  going  to 
church,  as  usual,  with  his  pupils,  he  led  them  out 
to  walk  in  the  country,  for  the  ground  on  which 
the  new  town  of  Edinburgh  now  stands,  was  then 
considered  as  the  country,  by  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh. After  passing  calmly,  to  all  appearance, 
through  several  green  fields  which  have  now  be- 
come streets  and  squares,  he  came  to  a  place  more 
lonely  than  the  rest,  and  there,  drawing  a  large 
clasp-knife  from  hu  pocket,  he  at  once  stabbed 
tlie  elder  of  the  boys  to  the  heart.  The  younger 
boy  gaied  on  him'  for  a  moment,  and  then  ficd 
with  shrieks  of  terror,  but  the  murderer  pursued 
with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  handy  and  slew  him 
also,  as  soon  as  he  was  overtaken.  The  whole  of 
this  shocking  scene  was  observed  distinctly  from 
tlie  old  town,  by  innumerable  crowds  of  people, 
who  were  near  enough  to  see  every  motion  of  the 
munk^rer,  and  hear  th^  cries  of  the  infants,  al- 
though the  deep  ravine  between  them  and  the 
place  of  blood,  was  fAr  more  than  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  rescue.  The  tutor  sat 
down  upon  the  spot,  immediately  after  having 
concluded  his  butchery,  as  if  in  a  stupor  of  de- 
spair and  nwdness,  and  was  only  roused  to  his 
recollection  by  the  touch  of  the  hands  that  seised 
liiiA.  It  so  happened,  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  were  assembled  together  in  their  council- 
room,  waiting  till  it  should  be  time  to  w&lk  to 


chuch  in  procession  (as  is  their  citstom)  when  tfaa 
crowd  drew  near  with  their  captive.  Tlie  horror 
of  the  multitude  was  conmiunicated  to  them, 
along  with  their  intelligence,  and  they  ordered 
the  wretch  to  be  brought  at  once  in  tfieir  pre- 
sence. It  was  an  old  law  in  Scotland,  that  when 
a  murderer  was  caurht  in  the  very  act  of  guilt,  or, 
as  they  call  it  (red  hand)  he  may  be  immediately 
executed,  without  any  formality  or  delay.  Never, 
surely,  could  a  more  fitting  occasion  be  found  for 
carrying  this  old  law  into  effect.  Gabriel  was 
hanged  within  an  hour  after  the  deed  was  done, 
the  red  knife  being  suspended  from  his  neck,  and 
the  blood  of  the  innooenta  scarcely  dry  upon  his 
fingers. 

AFPAIft  OF  CAPTAIN  PORTEOU8. 

In  the  year  17S6,  a  singular  occurrence  hap* 
pened  in  Edinbuigh— the  execution  by  the  popu- 
lace of  one  Poriaous,  a  captain  of  the  city  guard. 
This  transaction  had  its  origin  in  the  following 
circunutances:— Two  smugglers,  of  the  names  of 
Wilson  and  Robertson,  bad  been  convicted  of  rob- 
bing the  collector  of  excise  at  Pittenweem,  and, 
although  the  money  was  recovered  to  a  trifle,  they 
were  both  condemned  to  suffer  death.  The  crime 
was  looked  upon  as  trivial,  and  a  general  murmur 
prevailed  among  the  people,  which  was  much 
heightened  by  an  accident  which  happened,  li 
had  been  customary,  at  that  time,  for  persons  con- 
demned to  die  to  be  carried  each  Simday  to  tiie 
church,  called  fro^  that  circumstance  theTollfooih 
Church.  *  The  two  prisoners  just  mentioned  were 
conducted  in  the  usual  way,  guarded  by  four  soldiers, 
to  prevent  them  from  making  their  escape ;  but 
liaving  once^t  thither  a  little  before  the  congrega- 
tion met,  Wilson  seised  one  of  the  guards  in  c-acli 
hand,  and  the  other  in  his  teeth^  calling  out  to 
his  companion  to  run  for  his  life,  which  lie  did, 
and  effected  his  escape.  The  person  wlio  had 
thus  saved  the  life  of  his  companion  without  re- 
gard to  his  own^  became  an  object  of  grn<*ra*^ 
commisemtion ;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  ex(M:u- 
tion,  the  magistmtes^  apprcheodiog,  from  the  state 
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of  public  feelings  tbat  an'ftttempt  nught  be  made  I  a  shower  of  stones,  that  tiiey  j^iidi^ed  it  prudent  to 
to  rescae  the  prisoner,  furnish<Hl  the  city-g:uafd,    retire,  dfhout  any  further  effort  for  the  prrsooer's 


under  the  command  of  Captain  Porteous.  with 
bill-cartridges.  A  detachment  of  the  king's  troops* 
ihen  quartered  in  Canongate,  vere  also  posted  in 
the  Iia«rn>market,in  case  of  the  ordinary  city-^ard 
beins:  deforced.  The  convict  was  accorcftn^ly 
han.^  at  the  nsnal  place  of  execution  in  the  Grass- 
market;  but  the  crowd,  at  the  close  of  it.  liaving 
expressed  their  feelings  bv  pelting;  the  executioner 
and  guard  with  stones,  by  which  sotne  of  them 


s;ifeiy.  When  he  arrived  al  the  place  where  the 
gil)het  was  usually  placed,  one  of  the  spectators 
interceded  with  the  mob  to  give  hira  time  to  prey, 
but  was  answcrcd  by  \hem,  that  he  did  not  give 
them  he  had  killed  time  to  pray,  and  he  was  hung 
up  on  a  dyer's  sign-post.  As  they  had  not  brought 
a  rope  along  with  them,  they  broke  opcm  a  shop 
wher.e  they  know  they  were  to  be  had ;  and,  bav- 
in? "^ken  what  they  wanted,  left  the  money  for  it 


wi»re  slightly  wounded.  Captain  Porteous  unwar-  i  on  the  table.    The  persona concferhed  then  retired, 


ranUibly  gave  orders  to  his  mt'n  to  fire,  and  unred 
th(Mr  compliance  by  his  own  example.  About 
C!t\.>nty  were  killed  and  wounded. 

For  this  fatal  stretch  of  power,  which  seemed 
uncalled  for  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Por- 
teons  «-as  put  on  his  trial/  was  unanimously 
bmu2^ht  in  guilty  of  murder  by  a  respectable  jury 
of  his  countrymen,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  8th  of  September,  1736.  At  that 
time  the  king  was  absent  at  Hanover,  having  left 
tlie  regency  in  the  hands  of  the  queen.  The  case 
of  the  unfortunate  Porteous  having  been  repre- 
sented to  her  majesty,  she. was  pleased  to  grant 
him  a  respite  for  six  weeks ;  but  such  was  the  in- 
vpteracy  of  the  people  against  him,  that  they  de- 
tr^rmined  not  to  allow  him  to  profit  by  the  royal 
ckmency.  About  nine  o'clock  of  the  night  pVe- 
vioas  to  the  day  which  had  been  appointed  for 
hlf  execution,  therefore,  a  number  of  people 
qaictly  aasembi.^d,  shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  seized 
and  disarmed  the  city-guard^  and  procfHHled  to 
burst  t  pen  the  door  of  the  prison.  This  accom- 
plished, the  unfortunate  Porteous  was  dragged 
down  stairs  from  the  apartment  where  he  was  con- 
lined,  and  hnrrted  along  the  streets  to  the  common 
place  of  execution ;  for.  with  a  kind  of  retributive 
justice,  it  was  conceived  proper  to  execute  him  on 
i>ie  same  spot  where  the  people  had  been  killed 
by  the  Are  of  the  aoldiers  under  hia  command. 
The  magistrates,  upon  learning  what  was  going 
forward,  attempted  to  reach  the  prison,  but  found 
the  street  to  well  guarded,  and  were  met  by  such 


without  committing  an^  other  disorder,  about 
twelve  oclock.  after  nailing  the  rope  by  which  he 
was  suspended  to  the  post.  And  so  paralysed  we^e 
the  proper  authorities  on  this  occasion,  that  his 
body  was  allowed  to  hang  till  seven  o'clock  next 
morning,  without  any  attempt  to  discover  the  per- 
petrators, or  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  individual. 

Such  an  iirsult  on  government  could  not  fail  to 
be  hi«;hly  resented.  A  royal  procbmation  was 
accordingly  issued, 'Offering  a  pardon  to  any  ac- 
complice, and  a  reward  of  3001.  to  any  person  who 
would  discover  one  of  those  concerned  in  the  riot. 
The  proclamation  was  likewise  ordered  to  be  read 
from  every  pulpit  in  Scothind,  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  month  for  one  year ;  but  so  divided  were  the 
people  in  their  opinions  about  this  affair,  tliat 
many  of  the  clergy  hesitated  exceedingly  about 
complying  with  the  royal  mandate.  Those  who 
refused  to  do  so  were  in  danger  of  being  turned 
out  of  their  livings ;  while  those  who  complied 
became  so  unpopular,  that  their  situation,  was 
rendered  still  worse  than  the  others. 

All  the  efforta  of  government,  however,  were 
iusufllicient  to  produce  any  detection  of  the  authors 
of  this  outrage ;  and  no  dikcovery  was  ever  made. 
It  had  been  concerted  with  a  secrecy,  and  carried 
on  with  a  prudence,  not  common  in  popular  com- 
motions. Disappointed  in  their  endeavours  to 
discover  the  perpetrators,  the  court  determined 
to  punish  the  magistrates,  and  the  city  at  large. 
Alexander  Wilaon.  who  was  provost  at  the  time, 
was  commit'ici  to  prison,  and  confined  three  weeks 
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H-fore  lie  was  admitted  to  bail;  after  which, 
IV  and  the  fourbailios,  with  the  loitis  of  justiciary, 
vore  ordered  to  attend  the  House  of  Peers  at  Lon- 
don. On  their  arrival  there,  a  debate  ensued, 
vhothor  the  lords  should  attend  in  their  robes  or 
nt)t ; — but  at  last  it  was  ap^reed  that  they  should 
attend  in  their  robes  at  th<-  bar.  This,  however, 
was  rfHised  by  their  lordships,  who  insisted  that 
they  should  be  examined  within  the  bar ;  upon 
which  the  affair  of  their  examinatioD  was  dropped 
a]tog;ether. 

A  bill  at  last  passed  both  Houses,  by  which  it 
was  enacted,  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh  should 
be  fined  in  the  sum  of  20001.  for  the  benefit  of  Por- 
teous's  widow,  (though  she  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accf-pt  of  I.W)Ol.  for  the  whole;)  and  the  provost 
was  declared  incapable  of  ever  serving  govern- 
ment in  any  capacity  whatever.  To  prevent  such 
catastrophes  in  future,  the  town-council  also 
enacteif ,  that,  on  the  first  appearance  of  an  insur- 
rec'inn,  the  chief  oflicers  in  the  different  societies 
and  incorporations  should  repair  to  the  council, 
to  receive  the  orders  of  the  magistrates  for  the 
quelling  of  the  tumult,  under  the  peoalty  o(  1001. 
Scots  for  each  omission. 

TmANSMIORATtON  OF  BBLS. 

I  observed  one  day,  says  a  traveller,  a  trans- 
migration of  eels  in  the  river  Spey.  When  1  ftrst 
observed  them,  it  was  about  one,  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  .Sunday.  .  How  loug  tlie  eels  had  been  trans- 
micrnUing  before,  I  know  not.  They  continued 
making  their  way  up  the  river  all  that  day,  till 
about  eight  in  thd  evening,  when  it  grew  dark 
They  b^n  again  early  next  >nioming,  but  how 
long  before  five,  1  cannpt  say.  They  continued  to 
migrate  for  three  whole  days  after;  1  observed 
them,  with  only  an  interval  of  a  few  hours  in  the 
night.  They  kept  as  near  the  north-west  edge  of 
the  river  as  they  could ;  and  when  there  were  bays 
at  the  edge  of  it,  they  went  regularly  round  them, 
whether  great  or  small.  They  were  about  ten 
abreast,  and  each  eel  about  three  and  one  half 
inches  long  ;  they  marched  at  regular  distances, 
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which  might  be  about  four,  or,  rdther,  three  audi 
one  half  feet.  There  were  stron^i  eels  as  a 
guard,  and  generally  about  five  or  six  inches  long. 
i  observed  the  smallest  and  weakest  onra  always 
kept  nearest  the  edge,' where  the  current  was  least. 
From  an  accurate  calculation,  a  hundri'd  passed 
every  minute,  making  six  thousand  per  hour. 


TRB  SCOTS  GUARDS  AlID  THB  SCOTS  GCNn.'^RMCS. 

The  first  standing  army  in  Europe  was  foriiKvi 
in  France  by  Charles  VII.  in  the  year  lUS.and  it 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  that  the  company  ui 
Scots  guards,  and  the  company  of  Scots  (rendarnirs, 
owed  their  institution  to  this* prince.  Tlu;  knou- 
ledge  of  a  standing  force  must,  of  conMqucncc 
have  been  known  familiarly  to  the  Scots  in  eailj 
times. 

It  happened,  from  the  ancient  intercourse  he 
tween  France  and  Scotland,  tliat  the  natives  of  ih 
latter  kingdom  had  often  distinguished  themselv<- 
in  the  service  of  the  former,  particularly  in  Favim 
France  from  being  donqucred  by  the  Vlnglisb,  h 
a  force  sent  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  u 
Buchan.  On  this  foundation  thesv  companies  ner 
instituted,  and  their  fAtes  cannot  but  be  interes'la 
to  Scotsmen.  «  "^ 

The  Scot's  guards  were  called  the.Tiing's  archer 
because  they  attended  his  person,  and  becan! 
they  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  The 
first  commander,  who  is  r(H:orded  as  a  person  * 
gorat  valour  and  military  accomplishments,  wi 
Robert  Patlllock,  a  native  of  Dundee.  This  con 
pany  was  kept  up  in  times  of  peace,  as  well  as 
war;  and  being  ardent  to  distinguish  itself,  co 
tinued  in  great  reputation,  till  the  year  157 
From  that  period,  tiic  Scots  guards  wore  l(*5s  ; 
tended  to,  and  their  privileges  came  to  be  invadr 
In  the  yenr  lf)12,  they  remonstrated  to  I^uis  XI 
on  the  subject  of  the  injustice  they  had  sufTerc 
and  set  before  him  the  services  they  had  ntntler 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Attempts*  wenr  made 
re-establish  them  on  their  ancient  foundation,  h 
no  nei2;otiation  to  this  purpose  was  effectual.  1' 
tioops  of  France  were  jealous  of  their   lionuu 
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Tbrtedb  of  Ptaacb  II.  aad  the  fetam  of  Mary 
to  Sndand,  at «  ttmo  when  they  had  maoh  to 
bitpe,  vere  snfoTtamte  circtimBtanceB  to^  them. 
TV  clBBips  of  Teiigioo  m  Scotland,  was  a  blow 
ids  meie  ■evere;  and  the  accession  of  James  VI. 
Is  tbp  throne  of  England,  disuDited,  altogether, 
±e  IwtenatM  of  France  and  Scotbnd.  The  Scots 
cnrds  of  Fsyioe  ultimately  ceased  to  have  any 
cBtasxioB  with  Scotland,  but  the  name,  which 
vii  kept  ap  tiU  the  reTolntion. 

The  company  of  Scots  gendarmes  were  also, 
nnriiaOf,  a  part  of  the  gnard  of  Charles  VII.  and 
■  ths  s&Uion  they  acted  under  other  princes.  It 
vw  their  pieio^ative  to  take  precedence  of  all  the 
cswpgBtes  of  the  gendarmerie  of  France ;  and,  on 
lanicilBr  occasioiis,  they  even  preceded  the  two 
cnapsaies  of  the  king's  moost]uetaires.  The  sons 
of  Ae  Scottish  oiOfBaichs  were  the  usual  captains 
cf  im  campanj  ;  and,  after  Mary*s  accession  to 
'■^  tkroae,  its  command  belo||ged  to  them  as  a 
*^t.  h  was  from  thence  that  Jani^s  VI.  made 
acVs  of  it  for  his  son,  Prinee  Heniy.  This. 
tc:koar,  and  its  emoluments,  were  also  enjoyed 
'^^Chsrlesl.;  and  the  next  in  command  to  this 
p-ace.  vas  Loain  Stuart,  Dufc^of  Lennox.  Geoige 
'«— fai,  Manpis  of  Huntley,  succeeded  the  Duke 
'•  Uaaoc,  in  the  year  16S4,  and  took  the  title  of 
oMiB,  or  eoansander  in  chief,  when  Charles  I. 
•<«seed  the  English  throne.  It  is  not  certain 
^F^ber  Cbnries  IL  was  ever  captain  of  this  com- 
M7;  hot  It  wan  conferred  on  his  brpther,  the 
f ^  sf  Tofk,  who  cfaoee  rather  to  live  and  die  a 
aa.  thsn  to  support  the  grandeur  of  his  ances- 
^  or  to  perish  like  a  king,  under  the  ruins  of  his 
^le.  This  mSB  was  captain  of  the  Scots  gen- 
\  ^aapt  tin  the  > ear  I66t,  when  he  resigned  his 
•iiMiwMu  into  the  hands  of  the  French  king. 
Orv^at  tiae,  no  native  of  Great  Britain  en- 
^ftd  fhsc  oNmnaiid. 

TBOVAS  VUB  RBTMBft. 

'**  penoaagee  are  so  renowned  in  tradition  as 
^<«iss  of  Ereeldoune,  known  by  the  appellation 
'  IW  JElyawr*     Uniting,  or  supposed  to  unite, 


in  his  person,  the  powers  of  poetical  composition, 
and  of  vaticination,  his  memory,  even  after  tlie 
lapse  of  five  hundred  years,  is  regarded  with  vene* 
ration  by  his  countrvmen.  To  give  any  tiling  like 
a  certain  history  ot  this  remarkable  man,  would 
be,  indeed,  difficult ;  but  the  curious  mav  derive 
some  satisfaction  from  the  particulars  here  brought 
together. 

It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  residence, 
and  prombly  the  birth-place,  of  this  ancient  bard, 
was  Erceldoune,  a  village  situated  upon  the  Lea- 
der, two  miles  above  its  junction  witn  the  Tweed. 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  arestill  pointed  out  as 
the  Rhymer's  castle.  The  uniform  tradition  bears, 
that  his  surname  was  Lermont,  or  Learmont ;  and 
that  the  appellation  of  The  Khynurr  was  conferred 
on  him,  in  conseqaienee  ef  his  poetical  composi 
tions.  There  remains,  nevertheless,  some  doubt 
upon  this  subject.  In  a  charter,  the  son  of  our 
poet  designs  himself,  "  Thomas  of  Ercildoon,  son 
and  heir  of  lliomas  Rymour  of  Ercildoun/*  which 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  father  did  not  bear  the 
hereditary  name  of  liearmoat;  or,  at  least,  was 
better  known  and  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
which  be  had  acquired  by  f^is  personal  accom- 
plishments. However,  down  to  a  very  late  pe- 
riod, the  practice  of  distinguishing  the  parties, 
even  in  formal  writings,  by  the  epithets  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  them  from  personal  circum- 
stanced, instead  of  the  proper  surnames  of  their 
families,  was  common,  and  indeed  necessary, 
amon^  the  border  clans.  So  early  as  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  surnames  were  hardly 
introduced  in  Scotland,  this  custom  must  have  been 
universal.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  iaconsis- 
tent  in  supposing  our  poet's  name  to  have  been 
actually  Learmont,  although^  in  this  cliarter,  he 
is  distinguished  by  the  popular  appellation  of  Tht 
Rhymer, 

We  are  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period  ot 
which  Thomas  of  Ereildoune  li\'ed,  l>eing  the 
latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  learn 
from  Barbour,  his  prophecies  were  held  in  repu- 
tation as  early  as  1806,  when  Bruce  slew  ilie  ^^ 
B  S 
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Cummiiiy  th«  aanetity  and  the  uncerlaifity  of  anti- 
quity, must  have  aheady  mvoWed  his  chaxacter 
and  writings. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Thonoas  of  Ercil- 
doune  tras  a  remaikable  and  important  person  in 
bis  own  time,  since,  very  shortly  after  his  death, 
we  find  him  celebrated  as  a  prophet,  and  as  a  poeU 

Whatever  doubts,  however,  the  learned  might 
have,  as  »o  the  source  of  the  Rhymer's  prophetic 
skill,  the  vulgar  had  no  hesitation  to  ascribe  the 
whole  to  the  intercourse  between  the  baid  and 
tjic  Queeaof  Faery.  The  popular  tale  bears,  that 
Thomatf  was  carried  off,  at  an  early  age,  to  the 
Fairy  Jjand,  where  he  acquired  all  the  knowledge, 
wli!ch  made  him  afterwards  so  famous.  After 
seven  years'  residence,  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  the  earth,  to  enlighten  and  astonish  his  coun- 
trymen by  his  prophetic  powers ;  still,  however, 
remaining  bound  to  return  to  his  royal  mistress, 
when  she  should  intimate  her  pleasure.  Accord- 
ingly, while  Thomas  was  making  merry  with  his 
friends,  in  the  tower  ofErcildoune,  a  person  came 
running  in,  and  told,  with  marks  of  fear  and  as- 
tonishment, that  a  hart  and  hind  had  left  the  neigh- 
bouring forest,  and_  were  composedly  and  slowly 
parading  the  street  'of  the  village.  The  prophet 
instantly  arose,  left  his  habitation,  and  followed 
the  wonderful  animals  to  the  forest,  whence  he  was 
never  seen  to  return.  Accordinr  to  the  popular 
belief,  he  still  ''dieea  his  weird  '  in  Fairy  Land, 
and  is  expected  one  day  to  re-visit  earth.  In  the 
mean  whiles  hit  memory  is  held  in  the  most  pro- 
found respect.  The  Eildon  Tree,  from  beneath 
the  shade  of  which  he  delivered  his  prophecies, 
now  no  longer  exbts ;  but  the  spot  is  marked  by 
a  lai|;e  stone,  called  Eildon  Tree  Stone.  A  neigh- 
bouring rivulet  takea  the  name  of  the  Bogle  Bum, 
(Goblin  Brook)  from  the  Rhymer's  supernatural 
visitants.  The  venemtion  paid  to  his  dwelling  place, 
even  attached  itself,  in  some  degree,  to  a  person, 
who,  within  the  memory  of  man,  chose  to  set  up 
his  residence  in  the  ruins  of  Learmont's  tower. 
Tlie  name  of  this  man  was  Murray,  a  kind  of 
herbalist,  whoy  by  dintof  some  knowledge  in  sim- 


ples, the  possession  of  a  mnsical  clock,  an  felectri^ 
cal  machine,  and  a  stuffed  alligator,  added  to  a  sup- 
|>osed  communication  with  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
lived,  for  many  years,  in  very  good  credit  as  a 
wizard. 

"  Sir  Tristrem," 
Walter  Scott. 


A  poem  of  Rhymer's,  called 
has  been  published  by  Sir  Waltei 


A   PRACTICAL   PREACHER. 

The  minister  had  been  preaching  to  his  con- 
gregation, against  not  only  stealing,  bat  all  man- 
ner of  fmud,  circumvention,  and  roguery.    A  little 
after  he  had  returned  to  the  manse,  a  servant  came, 
and  told  him  that  Rob  Roy  waa  at  the  door,  and 
i^anted  to  speak  to  him.    Robert,  being  called 
into  the  parlour,  immediately  expUined  the  pur- 
iiose   of  his  visit*  to  the  minister,    before    his 
son,  and  some  other  persons  who  were  present. 
*' Oh!  sir,"  said  he,  ''you  made  that  preachmont 
against  me ;  you  have  heard  of  m]r  cheating  that 
poor  woman,  widow  Robertson,  in  buying  her 
only  cow.    I  took  advanta^  of  her  not  knowing 
the  price,  and  of  her  being  in  want  of  money ;  I  got 
it  at  a  litfle  more  than  half  value,  as  you  clearly 
shewed  this  day.    What  shpl!  I  do  to  make  her 
amends?"    *'Give  her  back  the  cow,**  said    tlie 
worthy  pastor,   "  and  allow  her  time  to  pay  you 
back  the  money  you  gave  her."    "  Would  that,** 
reverend  sir,  **  make  up  for  my  cheatry,  and  eave 
me  from  all  the  punishment,  on  this  account,  that 
you  was  pffeaohing  about  ?"  *'  1  dare  say  itmiehl.** 
"  Then,  sir,  to  make  sure  work,  I  will  give  CMick 
the  cow,  without  the  price,  and  keep  from  such 
tricks  hereafter."  This  resolution  heactoaily  per- 
formed. 

IDEAS  OF  THE    BNOLISH   RESPECTING   THll 
HIGHLANDERS,   IN    1745. 

The  terror  of  the  English  was  truly  inconceiv- 
able, and,  in  many  cases,  they  seemed  quite  bereft 
of  their  senses.  •  One  evening,  as  Mr.  Cameron  of 
Lochiel  entered  the  lodgings  assigned  to  him,  hi« 
landlady,  an  old  woman,  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
and,  with  uplifted  hands  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  •u;^^ 
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plicaltfd  bim  to  take  her  life,  font  to  spate  her  two 
little  children,  lie  asked  lier,  if  she  was  in  her 
•enaes,  and  told  her  to  ei plain  herself;  when  she 
answered,  that  erery  body  said  the  Highlanders 
au*  children,  and  made  them  their  common  food. 
Mr.  Cameron  having  assured  her,  that  tliey  would 
not  injare  her  or  her  little  children,  or  any  other 
person  whatever,  she  looked  at  him,  for  some 
moments,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  then  opened 
a  press,  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Come 
oat,  children,  the  gentleman  will  not  eat  you." 
The  children  immediately  left  the  press,  where  she 
bad  concealed  them,«nd  threw  themselves  at  his 
fpeL  They  affirmed,  in  the  newspapers  of  Lon- 
don, that  they  hAd  dogs  i^  their  army,  trained  to 
fl^ht ;  and  that  they  were  indebted  for  the  victory 
at  Preston-pans  to  these  dogsy  who  darted  with 
fury  on  the  English  array.  They  represented  the 
Ilighlandefa  as  monsteis,  with  claws  instead  of 
hands. 

DB ATH   OP   THE  RBOBICT  MURRAY. 

Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person  who 
committed  this  barbarous  action.  He  had  been 
condemned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  regent's  clemency, 
and  that  of  John  Knox.  But  part  of  his  es- 
tate had  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  regent's 
Lirourites,  who  seized  his  house,  and  turned  out 
his  wife,  naked,  in  a  cold  nieht,  into  the  open 
fields,  where,  before  next  morning,  she  became  fu- 
rtoosly  mad.  This  injury  made  a  deeper  impres- 
ffton  on  bim  than  the  benefit  he  had  received,  )ind 
from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be  revenged  of  the 
rc-^c  Party  rage  strengthened  and  in&med  his 
private  resentment.  His  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons, 
applauded  the  enterprize.  The  maxims  of  that 
a;^  jostiffed  tlic  most  desperate  course  he  could 
tike  to  obtain  vengeance.  He  followed  the  re- 
^nt  for  some  time,  ard  watcKed  for  an  9pportu- 
BitT  to  strike  the  blow.  He  resolved,  at  last,  to 
vait  til]  his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Linlithgow, 
OiroQgh  which  he  was  to  pass,  in  his  way  from 
liifTting  Co  Edinburgh.     He  took  his  stand  in  a 


wooden  gallery,  which  had  a  window  towards  the 
street ;  spread  a  feather-bed  on  the  floor,  to  hinder 
the  noise  of  his  feet  from  being  heard ;  hung  ilp 
a  black  cloth  behind  him,  that  his  shadow  might 
not  be  obsen-ed  from  without;  and,  after  all  Uib  ' 
preparation,  calmly  expected  the  regent's  ap» 
proach,  who  had  lodged,  during  the  night,  in  a 
house  not  far  distant.  Some  indistinct  Informal 
lion  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him  bad  been 
conveyed  to  the  regent,  and  he  paid  so  much  re- 
gard to  it,  tiiat  he  resolved  to  return  by  the  sanie 
gate  through  which  lie  had  entered,  and  to  fetch 
a  compass  round  the  town.  But,  as  tlie  crowd 
about  the  ^te  was  great,  and  he  himself  unac- 
quainted with  fear,  he  proceeded  directly  along 
the  street;  and  the  throng  of  the^people  obliginf^ 
him  to  move  very  slowly,  gave  the  assassin  time 
to  take  so  true  an  aim,  that  be  shot  him,  with  a 
single  bullet,  through  the  lower  part  of  his  belly, 
and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman,  who  rode  on 
his  other  side.  His  followers  instantly  endea- 
voured to  break  into  the  house,  whence  the  blow 
had  come ;  but  they  found  the  door  strongly  bar- 
ricaded, and,  before  it  could  be  forced  open,  Ha- 
milton had  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  which  stood 
ready  for  him  at  a  back-passage,  and  was  got  far 
beyond  their  reach.  Xhe  regent  died  the  same 
night  of  his  wound. 

Bothwellhaugh  rode  straight  to  Hamilton, 
where  he  was  received  in  triumph ;  for  the  ashes 
of  the  houses  in  Clydesdale,  which  had  been 
burned  by  Murray's  army,  were  yet  smoking;  and 
party  prejudice,  the  habits  of  the  age,  and  the 
enormity  of  the  provocation,  seemed,  to  his  kins- 
men, to  justify  his  deed.  After  a  short  abode  at 
Hamilton,  this  fierce  and  determined  man  left  Scot- 
land, and  served  in  Fnnce,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  fami4y  of  Guise,  to  whom  he  was  doubtless 
recommended  by  having  avenged  the  aause  of 
'their  niece,  Queen  Mary,  upon  her  ungruleful 
brother,  lie  Thon  has  recorded  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  engage  him  to  assassinate.  Gasper  de 
Coligni,  the  famous  admiral  of  Franc^  and  the 
buckler  of  tlie  Huguenot  cause.  But  the  cliaracter 
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of  Bolhwellhauf^h  was  mistukpn.  tie  was  do 
mercenary  trader  in  blood,  and  rejec'ed  the  offer 
with  conti^mpt  and  indifnmtion.  lie  bad  n«  au- 
thority, he  said,  from  Scotland,  to  commit  mur- 
ders in  France;  he  had  avenged  his  own  just  quar- 
tv\,  but  he  would  neither,  for  price  nor  prayer, 
avenge  that  of  another  man.  The  regent's  deieith 
happened  23d  January,  1569. 

"  !    BCUO  AT  ST.   VIQBAN'S 

There  is  an  echo  at  St.  Vigean'schnrch,  within 
a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  of  Al^rbrothic,  which  r^ 
peats  distinctly  every  word  of  a  moderate  sentence. 
A  gentleman  lately  happened  to  be  angry  with 
his  servant  while  he  was  at  the  point  where  the 
echo  is  best  heard,  fell  a  scolding  him,  and  heord 
every  word  distinctly  repeated  in  his  own  tone  of 
voice;  which;  being  in  the  dark,  he  thought  re- 
peated by  hift-oavn  servant.  The  gentleman  be- 
came extremely  angrj,  still  continuing  his  abusive 
language,  under  the  idea  that  his  servant  was  mi- 
micking htm,  but  on  the  servant  coming  up  to  him, 
he  discovered  his  mistake,  and,  instead  of  being 
angry,  he  could  not  help  laughing. 

INTRODVCTIOM   OF   FIRE-ARMS   INTO    8C0TLANIX 

Fire-arms  were  not  unknown  in  the  time  of 
David  Bruce,  but  were  not  in  general  use  until 
long  afterwaids. 

In  the  reign  of  James  11.  there  is  a  statute, 
which  shews,  that  guns  were  beginning  then  to  be 
used  by  the  ScoU  in  the  field.  The  words  of  the 
legislature  are  remarkable,  on  different  accounts. 

*<  It  is  thocht  speidful  that  the  king  mak  re- 
queist  to  eertane  of  the  greit  burrowis  of  the  land 
that  ar  of  ony  mycht,  to  mak  cartis  of-.weir,  and 
in  ilk  cart  twa  gunnis, and  ilk  ane  to  have  twa  Chal- 
mers, with  the  remanent  of  the  gniith  that  cfferis 
thairto,  and  ane  cumand  man  to  schute  thame, 
andgif  they  have  no  craft  in  the  achuting  of  thame 
as  now  they  may  leir,  or  the  tyme  cum  that  will 
bt>  needful  to  Uiame. 

At  the  battle  of  Flowden,  in  tlia  time  of  James 
IV*  it  is  said  that  there  were  seven  culverings  of 


the  like  size  and  make,  which  were  eaV.sd  the  Se- 
ven Sisters.  The  invention  of  fire-arms  approach- 
ed slowly  to  perfection ;  and  it  is  curious  to  ol>> 
serve  from  the  statute,  their  awkward  state,  when 
extended  over  Scotkind  by  James  V.  It  was  not 
possible  in  those  times  to  predict  their  future  efli- 
cacy,  or  to  foresee  that  oattles  were  to  be  lesa 
bloody,  and  more  terrible;  and  that  contending 
states  advancing  nearer  to  equality  by  the  means 
of  this  military  artifice,  a  stability,  unknown  bi>- 
fore,  was  to  be  given  to  kingdoms,  and  a  period 
put  to  those  destructive  and  desolating  revolu- 
tions which  make  the  cooquesto  ;of  the  ancient 
world. 

In  the  act  of  James  V.,  whife  it  is  highly  im- 
portant  in  itself,  there  is  a  beautiful  simplicity, 
that  is  finely  descriptive  of  the  times.  Amoiit^ 
its  other  injunctions,  it  ordains,  that  the  guns  or 
artillery  furnished  by  the  clergy,  according  to 
their  temporal  lands,  were  to  "  remaine  at  the 
castell,  abbay,  or  mansion  of  ^e  bi^hoppe,  pre- 
late, or  kirkman,  to  be  keiped  there,  and  left  to 
his  sncceri^ure,  quha  sail  bee  halden,  to  uphalil 
the  aamin  for  the  defense  of  the  realme,"  and  it 
concludes  with  enacting,  '*  that  ladies  of  conjunct- 
fee  and  liferent,  sail  furnish  effienand  to  the  quan- 
tity of  their  living,  for  support  of  the  barronnea, 
and  ulhers  landed-men,  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
said  artaillarie.^' , 

BSGAPB  OF  KtHO  ROBERT   BRtTCB  FROM   A. 
BLOPD-HOUKD. 

When  Bruce  had  again  got  footing  in  Scotland 
in  the  spring  of  1806-7,  he  continued  to  be  in  a 
very  weak  apd  precarious  condition,  gaining,  in- 
deed, occasional  advantages,  but  obliged  to  fly 
before  his  enemies  whenever  they  assembled  in 
force.  Upon  one  occasion,  while  he  was  lyinj^ 
with  a  small  party  |in  the  wilds  of  Cumnock,  in 
Avrshire,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
with  his  inveterate  foe,  John  of  Lorn,  came  against 
him  suddenly  with  eight  hundred  highlanders, 
besides  a  large  body  of  men  at  arms.  They  brou^  h 
with  them  a  slough-dog,  or  blood-bouad,  whicl4. 
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ay»  had  been  once  a  Cavourite  with  the 
Bnice  himself,  and  therefore  was  least  likely  to 
bse  Uje  tiace. 

Bruce,  whose  force  was  ander  four  hundred  men* 
cr^nunued  io  make  head  against  the  cavalry,  till 
the  men  of  born  had  nearly  cot  off  hia  fatreat. 
PcTccitrinfT  the  daoger  of  his  situation,  he  acted 
as  ihe  celebrated  and  ill-iequited  Mina  is  said  to 
fcdve  doTie  in  similar  circumstances*  He  divided 
his  force  into  three  parts,  appointed  a  place  of 
iPDde?voas,  and  commanded  them  to  retreat  by 
<iiffrnfnt  routes.  Hut  when  John  of  Lorn  arrived 
at  ihe  spot  where  they  divided,  he  caused  the 
boond  to  be  put  upon  tlie  trace,  which  immedi- 
ate iy  directed  him  to  the  pursuit  of  >that  party 
which  Bruce  lieaded.  This,  therefore.  Lorn  pur- 
sued with  his  whole  force,  payini^  no  attention  to 
the  others.  The  king  again  subdivided  his  small 
body  into  three  parts,  and  with  the  same  result, 
for  the  pursuers  attached  themselves  exclusively 
to  that  which  he  led  in  person.  He  then  caused 
his  followers  to  disperse,  and  retained  only  his 
f<»«fer-brother  in  his  company*  The  slough-dog 
followed  the  trace,  and,  neglecting  the  others, 
atuurhed  himself  and  his  attendants  to  tlie  pursuit 
of  the  king.  Lorn  became  convinced  that  hisene- 
Biv  was  nearly  in  his  power,  and  detached  five  of 
bis  most  active  attendants  to  follow  him,  and  in- 
terrapt  his  flight.  They  did  so  with  all  the  agi- 
Iitr  of  mountaineers.  **  What  aid  wilt  thou  make  ?" 
said  Bruce  to  his  single  attendant,  when  he  saw 
tile  five  men  gain  ground  on  him.  "  The  best  I 
eaa,"  leplicd  his  fosler-bfother.  *'  Then/'  said 
Bruce,  "  here  I  make  my  standi*  The  five  pur- 
»prs  came  up  fast.  The  king  took  three  to  him- 
«-)f,  leaving  the  other  ivro  to  his  foster-brother. 
Ik*  slew  the  first  who  encountered  him ;  but  ob* 
sprving  hia  foster-brother  hard  pressed,  he  sprung 
to  his  aaaistanco,  and  dupatched  one  of  his  assail 
aats.  Leaving  him  to  deal  with  tlie  survivor,  he 
Ktnmed  upon  the  other  two,  both  of  whom  he 
ftlrv  before  hia  foster-brother  had  dispatched  his 
H£«:Ie  antagonist*    When  tliis  hard  encounter  was 
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maiks  Bruce's  chancier,  be  Cbteked  his  foster^' 
brother  for  his  aid.  **  It  likes  you  to  wy  so,** 
answered  his  follower;  **  but  you  yourself  slew 
four  of  the  five."  **  True,**  said  the  king,  *<  but 
only  because  I  had  better  opportunity  than  yoti. 
They  were  not  apprehensive  of  nie  when  tliey 
saw  me  encounter  three,  sa  I  had  a  moment's  lime 
to  spring  to  thy  aid,  and  to  return  equally  unex- 
pectedly upon  my  own  opponents.'* 

In  the  meanwhile  Lom^s  party  approached  ra- 
pidly, and  the  king  and*  his  foster-brother  betook 
themselves  to  a  neighbouring  wood.  Here  they 
sat  down,  for  Bruce  was  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
until  the  c^y  of  the  slough-hoand  came  so  near, 
that  his  foster-brother  entreated  Brace  to  provide 
for  his  safety  by  retreating  fartlier.  '*  1  have 
heard,*'  answerod  the  king,  *'  that  whosoev^^will 
wade  a  bow-shot  length  down  a  running  stream, 
shall  make  the  slough-hound  lose  scent— Let  us 
try  the  experiment,  for  were  yon  devilish  hound 
silenced,  1  would  care  little  for  the  ivst.'' 

Lorn  in  the  meanwhile  advanced,  nnd  found  the 
bodies  of  his  slain  vassals,  over  whom  he  made 
his  moan)  and  threatened  the  most  deadly  ven- 
geance. Then  lie  followed  the  hound  to  the  side 
of  the  brook,  down  which  the  kipg  had  waded  a 
great  way.  Here  the  hound  was  at  Csult,  and 
John  of  Lorn,  after  long  attempting  in  vain  to  re- 
cover Brace's  trace,  relinquished  the  pursuit. 

'*  Others,'*  says  Barbour,  *'  afiirm,  that  upon 
this  occasion  the  king's  life  was  saved  by  an  ex- 
cellent archer  who  accompanied  him,  and  who 
perceiving  they  would  be  Anally  taken  by  means 
of  the  blcHxi-hound,  hid  himself  in  a  thicket,  and 
shot  him  with  an  arrow..;  in  which  tiay,*'  adds 
the  metrical  biographer  <*  this  oscafle  hapi»ened  I 
am  uncertain,  but  at  that  brook  Uie  king  escaped 
from  his  pursuers." 

PALACE  OP   HOLYROODHOV8B. 

The  Pabice  of  Holyroodhoose  stands  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  tlit  part  of  the  High  Street,  named 


CTCT^  with  a  courtesy,  which  in  the  whole  work  [  the  Canongate.    It  is  a  beautiful  building,  of  a 
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quadranf^lar  fonUy  irith  an  open  court  in  the  cen- 
tre, 94  feet  square.  The  western  front  consists  of 
two  large  castellated  square  towers,  four,  stories  in 
height,  which  are  joined  by  a  lower  building  or 
gallery  of  two  stories,  with  a  flat  roof  and  double 
ballustrade.  llie  towers  have  each  three  circular 
turrets  at  their  exterioi  angles,  risinr  from  the 
ground  to  the  battlements,  the  fourth  angle  of 
each  great  tower  beiifg  concealed  by  the  buildings 
which  surround  the  inner  court.  In  the  middle  of 
the  low  gallery  is  the  entrance,  ornamented  by  four 
Doric  columns,  which  support  a  cupola  in  the  fonn 
of  an  imperial  crown.  Undemeatn  the  cnpola  is 
a  clock ;  and  over  the  gateway  are  the  royal  aims 
of  Scotland.  The  front  to  the  east  is  of  equal 
elegance.  Round  the  area  in  the  inside  is  a  hand- 
some arcade,  faced  with  pilasters  of  the  Doric 
order.  On  the  entablature  of  these  are  cut  the 
ensigns  of  Scottish  royalty ;  the  thistle  and  the 
croun,  the  sword  and  tlie  sceptre.  Between  the 
windows  of  the  second  floor  are  a  range  of  Ionic 
pilasi.rrs;  and  above  these  an  equal  number  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  On  a  pediment  in  this  area, 
fronting  the  west,  are  the  royal  arms.  At  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  piazza  is  the  large  stair- 
case, which  leads  to  the  royal  apartments;  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  building  is  the  great  gal- 
lery, which  is  1M)  feet  long,  24  in  breadth,  and 
nearly  SO  in  height.  This  gallery  is  hung  with 
the  fanciful  portraits  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
monarchs  of  Scotland,  painted  by  De  Witt.— Here 
are  held  the  elections  of  the  Scottish  peers.  Ad- 
•  joining  to  the  gallery  is  a  drawing  and  state  bcd- 
chamlMir,  wainscotted  with  oak.  The  festoons  of 
flowers  over  the  doors  and  mantel-pieces  in  this 
apartment  are  executed  with  a  considerable  de 
gree  of  elegance,-  but  the  stucco  ornaments  of  the 
roof  are  rather  heavy.  Near  to  this,  in  what  are 
called  T^ord  Dunmore*8  lodgings,  is  a  celebrated 
'  painting  of  Charles  Land  his  queen,  going  a  hunt- 
ing, painted  by  Mytons.  A  horse  for  his  majesty, 
and  a  palfrey  for  the  queen,  are  introduced,  and 
.the  celebrated  dwarf,  Jeffrey  Hudson,  holding 
"Dunicl  in  a  string.    The  whole  is  executed  in 


very  good  atyle.     Here  also  are  foH-length  por- 
tvaits  of  GeoTf^  III.  and  his  queen,  by  Ramny. 

Strangers  visiting  the  palace  are  usually  led  to 
Queen  Mary's  apartments,  in  the  second  floor  of 
which  her  own  bed  still  remains.  It  is  of  crimson 
damask,  bordered  with  ^reen  silk  fringes  and  tas- 
sels, but  is  now  almost  m  tatters.    The  cornice  of 
the  bed  is  of  open  flgured  work.    Close  to  the 
floor  in  this  room  is  a  small  opening  in  the  wall, 
which  leads  to^  passage  and  a  trap-stair,  commu- 
nicating with  the  apartments  below      Through 
this  passage  Damley  and  his  accomplices  rushed 
in  to  murder  the  unhappy  Rixzio,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1566.   Ttie  queen,  when  this  outrage  took 
place,  was  at  supper,  in  a  closet  adjoining  to  her 
Ded-chamber,  with  the  Countess  of  Argyll,  Rizzio, 
and  a  few  domestics.     Rizzio,  on  perceiving  the 
conspirators  enter,  headed  by  Lord  Ruthven  in 
complete  armour,  instantly  supposed  he  was  the 
victim,  and  took  refuge  behind  the  queen.    Rut, 
in  spite  of  her  tears  and  entreaties,  he  was  torn 
from  her  presence;  and,  before  he  could  be  drag- 
ged through  the  next  apartment,  the  rage  of  Ins 
enemies  put  an  end  to  his  life,  piercing  his  body 
with  flfty-six  wounds.    The  closet  in  which  Mary 
was  at  supper  when  this  tragical  scene  was  acted 
is  about  twelve  feet  square. 

The  more  ancient  parts  of  the  present  palace, 
consisting  of  the  north-west  towers,  were  built  by 
James  V.,  about  the  year  1528,  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence, though  for  a^s  before  the  Scottish  kings 
seem  to  have  occasionally  resided  at  this   place. 
Below  a  niche  in  one  of  these  towers  his  name  ia 
»(ill  to  be  seen,  jac.  re-x  v.  scotorum.     During 
the  minority  of  Queen  Mary,  the  Palace  of  lloly- 
Toodhouse  was  burnt  along  with  the  city,  by   the 
English  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford.     Soon 
after  this  period,  however,  it  was  repaired  and  en- 
larged beyond  its  present  size.     At  that  time  it   is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  five  courts, 
the  most  westerly  of  which   ^na   the  largest.      It 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  front  of  the    pa- 
lace, which  occupied  the  same  space  as  it  do^^s  at 
present;  bat  tiie  building  extended  itself  farther 
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towards  tbeamith.    At  the  nortli-weet  comer  wmI  takixo  cifWRftoc 

a  8iroiijf^te,(  the  gate  of  the  ancient  adjoining       Durtnr   the    American    revolutionary  war,  a 
abbey,)  with  Gothic  pillars,  arches,  and  towers,  country  laird  made  his  appoarance  in  a  certain 


which  was  taken  down  in  1755. 

Great  part  of  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse  was 
burnt  bv  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  At  the  Resto- 
ration, bowerer,  it  was  again  repaired,  and  altered 
into  it«  present  form  b^  King  Charles  il.  These 
alterations  and  reparations  were  designed  by  Sir 
William  Bruce,  a  celebrated  architect,andthe  work 
was  executed  by  Robert  Mylne,  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  a  pillar  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
inside  of  the  square,  fvn.  bb  bo.  mylnb  m.  m. 
ITL.  1671. 

The  paintings  of  the  monarchs  of  Scotland  in 
the  gallery  were  much  defaced  by  the  English 
soldiers  quartered  there  in  the  year' 1745.  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  (the  young  Pretender,)  in  that 
rear  also,  took  up  his  residence  for  some  time  in 
this  mansion  of  his  Cathers ;  and  thither  the  inha- 
bitants of  Edinburgh  repaired  to  him,  to  pay  the 
assessment  laid  on  the  city. 

Of  this  regal  palace,  which  is  now  almost  the 
only  entire  resideoce  which  remains  in  Scotland,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  is  heritable  keeper.  He  has 
a  lodsiog  within  it,  as  have  also  several  others  of 
the  Scottish  nobility.  A  great  part  of  the  build 
iag  remained  uninhabited,  till,  in  179$,  apart- 
neats  were  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  the  Count 
f/Artois,  brother  of  the  present  King  of  France, 
(be  Dukes  O'Angouleme  and  Berri,  and  others  of 
(he  French  exiled  nobility.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  portiaita,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
■writ. 

te  July  1882,  when  it  was  positively  ascertained 
the  Klug  was  to  visit  Scotland,  the  aiMrtments  in 
the  palace  were  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  his  Ma- 
r«(y ;  and  though  he  resided  at  Dalkeith,  a  levee, 
cia wing-room,  and  meetings  of  privy-council  were 
Wld  here.  Tlie  grounds  around  were  also  dressed 
lip;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  royal  residence, 
«nich  is  exceeded  by  few  in  the  accommodation 
il  sSords^  will  be  farther  improved. 


market  town,  not  one  hundred  mik's  distant  from 
the  border*  A  few  idlers,  (no  very  unusual  thing,) 
were  lounging  in  front  of  the  shop  of  the  Rail  to 
of  the  burgh,  amongst  whom  the  laird  espied  the 
village  iEsculapius,  who  was  his  political  oracle, 
and  thus  addressed  him :— "  How's  a*  wi'  ye  the 
day,  Doctor?  Ony  political  news?*  "  Nothing 
very  particular,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  **  only  it  is 
said,  that  tlie  Dutch  have  taken  umbrage  at  — — .'^ 
Here  the  Doctor  got  a  touch  on  his  shoulder  from 
his  shop-boy,  who  acquainted  him  that  a  vnluable 
patient  was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  btoke  ofT 
abruptly  from  his  political  laird.—**  Taken  Urn- 
An!7/7(?.'*^  exclaimed  the  laird;  **  mercy  upon  us! 
hae  they  ta'en  Umbrage  ?  llailie,  ken  ye  if  its  a 
wa*d  town  or  no  ?"  **  A  waM  town  !**  says  the 
Bailie ;  **  nae  sic  thing ;  it's  a  sugar  island,  and 
ane  o*  the  sweetest  o'  them ;  the  article* a  up  alrea- 
dy ;  but  ye  shall  hae  a  stane  weight  hame  wi*  ye 
at  the  au'ld  price."  "  Weel  mimled.  Bailie,  weVl 
minded !— we'll  taik  about  that  o'er  a  half  nuitch- 
kin.--Hech,  Sirs!  the  Duteh  ta'en  Umbrage,  and 
General  Burgoyne  tint  at  Saratoga !  The  coun- 
try's in  a  hopefu*  way." 

NATIONAL  MONUMENT   OF    S(?0TI.AND. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  net  of 
Parliament,  incorporating  the  contributors  to  the 
National  Monument  — 

It  is  enacted,  that  the  capital  to  be  raised  shall 
not  exceed  jC50.«000,  being,  after  a  most  minute 
investigation,  i^SOOO  more  than  the  estimated  ex- 
pense of  the  celebrated  edifice  which  has  been 
adopted  as  the  design ;  but  as  the  actual  generally 
exceeds  the  hypothetical  expense,  it  lias  been 
deemed  prudent  to  make  thisallowance  according^ 
ly— That  the  above  sum  should  be  raised  in  shares 
of  £85 each,  which  shall  constitute  a  vested  rights 
and  entitle  the  share-holder  to  such  benefit  as  may 
be  derived  from  the   property,  and  that  all  sub« 
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•criptions  tmder  that  sain  shall  be  considered  do- 
nations only ;  that  no  persons  shaH,  on  any  ac- 
count whatever,  be  answe^ble  for  more  than  bis 
or  her  respective  stock  or  subscription ;  that  .the 
ahares  shall  be  personal  estate,  and  transmissible 
as  scch ;  that  the  proprietors  shall  have  a  vote  for 
every  share,  but  not  to  have  more  than  five  votes, 
and  to  be  entitled  to  vote  by  proxy ;  that  certaan 
nobl<*men  and  gentlemen  therein  named  shall  con- 
stitute a  Board  of  Directors,  or  Committee  of  Mar 
nagement,  with  the  powers,  and  subject  to  the  re>- 
gulations  prescribed  by  the  act ;  th&t  the  said  Di- 
nn^tors,  or  Committee  of  Management,  shall  be 
entitled,  and  are  thereby  empowered,  to^  make 
calls  for  money,  and  to  render  them  effectual ; 
tliat  the  said  Association  shall  have  power  to  bor- 
row money,  the  sum  not  exceeding  £\Oji)00 ;  that 
the  said  contributors  shall  have  power  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  their  shares,  and  convey  them  by  as- 
signment; to  contract,  if  necessarv,  for  the  pur- 
cliase  of  ground  (a  provision  that  has  been  super- 
seded«  by  the  very  handsome  and  liberal  grant  of  a 
site,  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh)— to  build  and 
i>rect  upon  the  ground,  to  be  so  acquired,  a  Na- 
tional Monument,  to  comprehend  a  place  for  Di- 
vim^  worship-^  to  make  such  bye  laws  as  they  may 
deem  expedient  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Association,  and  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
members  thereof,  in  regard  lo  the  said  monument— 
and  to  construct  places  of  sepultnre  under  said 
monument,  and  let  or  sell  the  said  places  of  sepul- 
ture. Lastly,  it  is  provided,  that  the  patronage  of 
said  place  of  worship  shall  be  vested  in  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  his  royal  successors. 

Besides  inscribing  the  names,  and  lecordingtbe 
deeds  of  the  officers  and 'men  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  sea  and  land  in  the  |ate  war,  a  print 
of  the  monument,  after  it  is  erected,  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  tlie  expense  of  the  geneml  fund,  and  pre- 
sented to  each  town,  county,  bufgh,  and  parish 
contributing,  in  order  that  it* may  Im  fmmed  and 
plarrd  in  the  church,  county,  or  town-hall,  with 
tile  names  inscribed  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 


natives  of  sueh  towii,  connty,  or  parlih,  who  nay 
have  signalised  themselvei,  bled,  and  fallen  in  the 
battles  of  their  country,  and  whose  names  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  National  Monument. 

The  names  of  the  parishes,  of  public  bodies, 
and  private  individuals  at  home,  and  in  our  set- 
tlements abroad,  who  may  contribute  to  this  great 
national  undertakings  are' to  be  recorded  on  some 
durable  material,  and  deposited  in  the  edifice,  in 
order  that  the  present  and  future  generations,  and 
our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors,  may  know  and  re- 
spect those  whose  patriotism,  gratitude,  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  have  raised  this  monument  of  national 
gratitude  and  glory. 


CALBDDNIAIi  CANAL. 

The  following  are  the  rates  payable  by  vessels 
fixed  on  by  the  Parliamentary  commissioners. 

On  all  vessels  navigating  the  whole,  or  any  part 
of  the  inland  navigation,  between  Clachnacharry, 
near  Inverness,  aiid  Corpach,  near  Fort  William, 
shall  be  charged  and  payable  a  tonnage  rate  of 
one  farthing  per  ton  per  mile,  calculated  upon  the 
register  tonnage,  or  upon  actual  admeasurement, 
in  default  of  such  register,  (except  steam  boats, 
which  are  to  be  charged,  and  pay,  as  hereinafter 
specially  directed.) 

And,  in  case  of  any  voyages  inwards  and  out- 
wards, so  short  that  the  foregoing  rates  of  ton- 
nage shall  not  amount  to  sixpence  per  ton,  so 
much  is  to  be  charged,  as  augmented  tonnage 
rate  at  two-pence  per  mile,  as  sliall  amonnt  to 
three-pence  per  ton  inwards,  and  three-pence  per 
ton  outwards. 

And  although  the  commissioners  are  authorised 
to  demand  tonnage  rates  for  the  whole  length  of 
any  lake  into  which  a  vessel  shall  enter  by  inc^ans 
of  the  canal,  they  direct  that  the  aforesaid  rates 
shall  not  in  any  case  be  charged  for  greater  dis- 
tance than  such  vessel  shall  actually  sail  upon 
any  such  lake  i  the  distance  to  be  verified  to  tho 
satisfaction  of  the  snperintendant,  or  receiver  of 
tolls,  at  the  respective  ends  of  the  canal.  Bui  a 
vessel  having  passed  quite  through  a  lake^  and  cq  i 
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tennis  it  a^tii  on  he?  reCon,  becomes  liable  to  a 
new  tonna^  rate  for  the  whole  length  of  the  lake, 
aad  it  to  Ik  chaiged  therewith,  modified  asabore. 
-  No  tonnage  late  is  to  be  chaiged  on  any  steam 
boat  aarryiaf^  passengers  and  parcels  only,  (pro- 
Tided  no  parcel  shall  exceed  56  lb.  weight,)  but 
the  sam  of  five  shillings  is  to  be  paid  at  the  Mair- 
town  locks,  for  every  voyage  upwards  of  such 
steam  boat ;  and  the  same  sum  for  every  voyage 
downwards ;  and  five  shillings  upon  passing  the 
Foil  Atti^stQS  locks :  no  charge  whatever  is  at  pre- 
sent to  M  laade  on  steam  boats  (limited  as  above) 
paasinf?  inwards  or  outwards  at  Corpach.  Thus  a 
steam  boat  will  be  charged  10s.  for  an  entire  pas- 
Bce  from  sea  to  sea. 

On  all  vessels  taking  in  or  dischaiging  their 
lading  at  the  whaif  of  the  Muirtown  basin,  near 
Ipyenifsi,  and  the  Corpach  basin,  near  Fort  Wil- 
liam, lespecttvely,  shall  be  charged,  and  payable, 
a  (oonage  rate  of  one  penny  per  ton,  calculated 
upon  the  registered  tonnage,  or  upon  actual  mea^ 
aunnent,  in  default  of  such  register. 

HBBRIDBAN   CASTLE.' 

The  fortress  of  a  Hebrid^n  chief  was  almost 
always  on  the  sea-shore,  fof  the  facility  of  com- 
munication which  the  ocean  afforded.  Nothing 
csa  be  more  wild  than  the  situations  which  they 
ckose,  and  the  devices  by  which  the  architects 
^nAeavonred  to  defend  them.  Narrow  stairs  and 
3iehed  vmnlta  were  the  usual  mode  of  access,  and 
'ie  dfaw-tnidge  appears  at  Dunstaffnage,  and  else- 
vhere,  to  have  fallen  from  the  gate  of  the  build- 
i^tz  to  the  top  of  such  a  stair-case ;  so  that  any  one 
fdvaBcio^  with  hostile  purpose,  found  himself 
':a  s  Male  of  exposed  and  precarious  elevation,  with 
•  ffelph  between  him  and  the  object  of  liis  attack. 

These  fortresses  were  guarded  with  equal  care. 
Tbe  duty  of  the  watch  devolved  chiefly  upon  ap 
'^^r  called  the  Cockman,  who  had  the  chargeof 
"^iaJkngiag  all  who  approached  the  castle.  The 
*try  aacieat  family  of  Mac-Niel,of  Bhrra,  kept  this 
«««atet  at  their  castle  about  ao  handled  years 
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The  archives  of  the  Stuart  femily  lately  disco- 
vered at  Rome,  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  Elgin,  and  now 
in  possession  of  his  Majesty,  shew  tliat  Prince 
Charles  was  first  invited  into  Great  Britain,  and 
then  abandoned  to  his  fate  by  a  great  part  of  the 
English  aristocmcy.  This  fact  cannot  be  denied, 
as  there  is  evidence  of  it  in  their  oWn  hand  wri- 
ting. These  archives,' which  consist  of  more  tlian 
half  a  million  of  documents,  equally  curious  and 
instructive,  and  which  throw  so  much  addi- 
tional light  on  the  religion,  politics,  and  morals, 
of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  during  one  of 
the  most  interesting  periods  of  modern  tunes, 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  what  a  perusal 
of  a  selection  from  the  Culloden  papers,  published 
in  1815,  led  strongly  to  suspect  that  the  project 
of  the  pretender  was  not  so  wild  as.  since  the  re- 
sult, it  has  usually  been  pronounced;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Highland  chiefs  who  staked  their 
lives  and  properties  upon  the  issue,  though  cer 
tainly  bold,  was  not  so  imprudent  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be.  Having,  however,  surmounted 
the  greatest  danger  to  which  every  enterprise  of 
that  nature  is  exposed j  namely, 'the  danger  of 
being  crushed  in  the  outset,  they  could  hardly  ao- 
tifcipate,^hen  ihey  advanced  into  England,  that  the 
powerful  party  which  had  promised  to  join  them, 
would,  when  the  risk  was  so  much  less,  be  so. 
much  more  regardless  of  their  word  than  they 
themselves  had  been.    • 

fBEJBANT  DICKSON  AT  MARCIIBSTBR, 

Serjeant  Dickson  joined  the  Highland  army  after 
being  taken  prisoner  at  Pieston-Pans,  on  the 
march  of  the  army  into  Enghind.  He  xquitted 
Preston  in  the  evening  with  his  mistress  and 
drummer ;  and  having  marched  all  night,  he  ar- 
rived next  morning  at  Manchester,  which  is  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  and  immediately  began  to 
beat  up  fortecruits  for  "  the  yellow  haird  laddicv'* 
The  populace,  at  first,  did  not  interrupt  him,  c«>n- 
ceiving  the  Highland  army  to  be  near  the  town ; 
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but  M  foon  flM  they  knew  it  woi»ld  not  arrive  till 
the  evening,  they  surrounded  him  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  with  the  intention  of  taking  him  prisoner, 
alive  or  dead.  Dickson  presented  his  blunderbuss, 
which  was  charged  with  slugs,  threatening  to  blow 
out  the  brains  of  those  who  first  dared  to  lay  hands 
on  himself  or  the  two  who  accompanied  him ;  and 
by  turning  round,  continually  facing  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  behaving  like  a  lion,*  he  soon  enlarged 
the  circle  which  a  crowd  of  people  had  formed 
round  them.  liaving  continued  for  some  time  to 
manreuvre  in  this  way,  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  who  were  attached  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  took  arms  and  fiew  to  the  assistance  of 
Dickson,  to  rescue  him  from  the  furv  of  the  mob  ; 
so  that  he  soon  had  five  or  six  hundred  men  to 
aid  him,  who  dispersed  the  crowd  in  a  very  short 
time.  Dickson  now  triumphed  in  his  turn ;  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  "his  followers,  he 


proudly  paraded,  undisturbed,  the  whole  day  with 
his  drummer,  enlisting  for  his  captain  alt  who 
offered  themselves. 

On  presenting  him  a  list  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  recruits,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
the  whole  of  his  expenses  did  not  exceed  three 
guineas.  This  adventure  of  Dickson  gave  rise  to 
many  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, from  the  singularcireumstancc  of  its  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  a  seijeant,  a  drummer,  and  a 
gifl.  This  brave  serjeant  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Cullodcn,  and'afterwards  executed  at  Edinburgh. 

BRrCB    NOT    AT   FALKIRK. 

There  is  full  evidence  that  Bruce  was  not  at 
that  time  on  the  English  side,  nor  present  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk ;  nay,  that  he  acted  as  a  guardian 
of  Scotland,  along  with  John  Corny n,  in  Uie  name 
of  Baliol,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Eng^Iish.  lie 
was  the  grandson  of  tb«3  competitor,  with  whom 
he  has  been  sometimes  confounded.  Lord  Hailes 
lias  well  described,  and  in  some  degree  apologised 
for,  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 

His  grandfather,  the  competitor,  bad  patiently 
acquiesced  io  Uie  awaxd  of  Edward,    llis  father. 


yielding  to  the  tiniea,  bad  aerved  u&der  the  Ko^ 
glish  banners.  But  young  Bnice  had  more  am- 
bition, and  a  more  restless  spirit.  In  his  earlier 
years  he  acted  upon  no  regular  plan.  By  tuma 
the  partizan  of  Edward,  and  the  vice^rent'of  Ba- 
liol, he  seems  to  have  forgotten  or  stifled  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown.  But  his  cliaracter  deve- 
loped itself  by  degrees,  and  in  maturer  age  became 
firm  and  consistent. 

ST.  FILLAlf. 

St.  Fillan  has  given  his  name  to  many  cbapela, 
holy  fountains,  &c.  in  Scotland.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  Camerarius,  an  abbot  of  Pittcnweem,  in 
Fife ;  from  which  situation  he  retired,  and  died  a 
hermit  in  the  wilds  of  Glenurchy,  A.D.  649. 
While  engaged  in  transcribing  the  scriptures^  his 
left  hand  was  observed  to  send  forth  such  a  splen- 
dour as  to  afford  li^ht  to  that  with  which  he 
wrote;  a  miracle  which  saved  many  candles  to 
the  convpnt,  as  St.  Fillan  used  to  spend  whole 
nights  in  that  exercise.  The  9th  of  January  was 
dedicated  to  this  saints  who  gave  his  name  to 
Kil fillan,  in  Renfrew,  and  St.  Philkins,  or  For- 
gend,  in  Fife. 

BPBCTRBa. 

The  belief  in  spectres,  observes  Mr.  Pennant, 
is  very  strong,  of  which  I  had  a  remarkable  proof. 
A  poor  visionary,  in  Braedalbane,  who  had  been 
working  in  his  cabbage  garden,  imagined  that  he 
was  suddenly  mised  into  the  air,  and  conveyed  over 
the  fonce  into  a  corn-field,  where  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  women,  many 
of  whom  he  know  to  be  dead.  On  his  utterin^^  the 
name  of  God,  they  all  vanished,  except  a  female 
sprite,  who  obliged  him  to  promise  an  assigna- 
tion at  the  very  same  hour  of  the  same  day,  next 
week.  Being  left,  he  found  his  hair  tied  in  double 
1(nots,  an«)  tliat  he  had  almost  lost  the  use  o 
speech.  However,  he  kept  his  appointment  v^iih 
the  spectre,  whom  he  soon  saw  come  floating 
through  the  air  towards  him;  but  she  pretcrdt^ 
to  DC  in  a  hurry,  bade  him  go  his  way,  and   no 


him  should  befat  him. 

accoont  of  the  matter;  "  but  it  is  incredible,"  nva 
Mr.  PeDiiani,  ''  what  mischief  this  story  did  in 
the  neighbourhood :  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
th«>  deceased,  whom  the  old  dotard  had  named, 
vere  in  the  utmost  distress,  at  finding  them  in  such 
haA  rompanv  in  the  other  world ;  and  the  almost 
ettinrt  belief  of 'f^hosts  and  apparitions  seemed, 
for  a  time,  to  be  revived." 

DEATH  OP  SIR   JOHN  MOORB. 

Parikmlan  of  thf  hern's  detAh  by  an  eye-wifnett, 
**  I  met  the  ^neral  on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th  in- 
fant, as  some  soldiers  were  bringing  him  into 
Comaaa,  supported  in  a  blanket  with  saslies.  He 
knew  me  imniediately,  though  it  was  almost  daik; 
squeezed  me  by  the  Imnd,  and  said, '  Do  not  leave 
ne.'  He  spoke  to  the  surgeons,  on  their  eiami- 
oiD«;  his  wound,  but  was  in  such  pain,  he  could 
uy  but  liule.  After  some  time,  he  seemed  very 
soTioQs  to  speak  to  me,  and,  at  intervals,  ex- 
pTi^ssed  bhnself  as  follows :— 'the  first  question  he 
asked,  was,  *  Are  the  French  beaten  ?'  which  in- 
quiry lie  tepeated  to  all  those  he  knew,  as  they 
mtered  the  room.  On  being  assured  by  all,  that 
the  French  were  beaten ;  he  exclaimed,  *  I  hope 
the  people  of  England  will  i  be  satisfied,— I  hope 
AT  country  will  do  me  justice ;  you  will  see  my 
fncuds  as  soon  bb  you  possibly  can ;— 'tell  them 
evpFT  thing  ;*say  to  my  mother  (here  his  voice 
biledhim)  Hope— Hope— 1  have  much  to  say, 
bi4  cannot  get  it  out.  Is  colonel  Graham,  and  are 
all  my  aide-de-camp  well  ?  I  have  hiade  my  will, 
and  have  renkembered  my  servants ;  Colborne  has 
my  will,  and  all  my  papeVs.'  Major  Colborne,  his 
priacifial  aid-de-camp,  then  came  into  the  room, 
■^  fpfAe  moat  kindly  to  him ;  and  then  said  to 

»^,  *  Remember  you  go  to ,  and  tell  him, 

*  it  my  request,  and  that  I  expect  he  will  befriend 
Major  Colborne ;  he  has  been  long  wiih  me,  and 
I  know  him  most  worthy  of  it.*  He  then  asked 
Major  Colborne,  if  the  French  were  beaten,  and 
«•  beiag  told  they  were  repulsed  on  every  point, 
he  aid,  it  waa  a  gieat  aatiuactioo,  in  his  last  mo- 
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Such  was  the  dreamer's  meats,  to  know  he  had  beat  the  French.  *  la  Ge- 
neral Paget  in  the  room,*  on  my  telling  him  he 
was  not,  he  said,  *  Remember  me  to  him :  1  feel 
myself  so  strong,  1  fear  1  shall  be  long  dying ;  1 
am  in  great  pain.*  He  then  thanked  the  doctors 
for  their  attention.  Captains  Percy  and  Stanhope 
canie  into  the  room,  he  spoke  kindly  to  both,  and 
asked  Percy  if  all  his  aides  de-camp  were  well. 
He  pressed  my  hand  close  to  his  body,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  died  without  a  struggle.  He  luld  me, 
while  the  suigeons  were  examining  his  wound, 
'  You  know  I  have  always  wished  to  die  this  way.' 
As  Car  as  I  can  recollect,  this  is  every  thing  ne 
aaidy  except  asking  to  be  placed  in  an  easier  poa- 
ture." 


CORTVRBCKAN  SOUND. 

The  circumstances  that  constitute  the  dangers 
of  this  sound  are,  in  a  less  degree,  to  be  seen  in 
manv  places  throughout  the  narrow  pasaage,  so 
mucn  frequented  by  ships,  which  lies  between 
Jura  and  JScarba  and  the  mainland.  They^rise 
from  the  constraint  which  the  tide  wave  undergoes 
in  a  narrow  and  rocky  channel,  and  are  displayed 
in  a  succession  of  currents  and  eddies,  that  ren- 
der the  steerage  of  a  vessel  exceedinglv  difficult 
in  calms,  and  pfoduce,  in  gales  of  wind,  a  short 
and  dangerous  breaking  sea.  The  fiood-tide  runs 
through  the  gulf  of  Scarba  from  the  eastward, 
being  a  branch  of  the  great  stream,  which  is  here 
directed  to  the  nortli,  and,  as  it  is  much  obstructod 
in  the  passage  of  the  Coryvreckan,  its  rapidity  is 
very  considerable.  This  'has  been  computed  at 
twelve  miles,  or  more,  in  an  hour,  an  estimate 
which  is  evidently  extravagant,  and,  perhaps, 
nearly  double  the  actual  velocity.  The  ebb  has, 
of  course,  the  reverse  direction,  but  the  stream  is 
less  swift,  and  the  agitation  of  the  water  is,  con- 
sec^uently,  much  leM  violent  and  dangerous.  This 
agitation  is  chiefly  produced  by  a  rock  of  pyra- 
midal form,  rising  with  a  steep  acclivity  from 
the  bottom,  which  is.here  about  600  f^t  deep,  to 
within  about  90  feet  of  the  surface,  and  diverting 
the  course  of  the  rapid  tide  aUeady  described 
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The  strettm  being  thai  obstnicKNl,  aMiime«  nomer- 
o>]s  intricate  directions,  which,  interfering  with 
each  other,  cause  tlie  water  to  break  with  consi- 
derable Tiolence.  If  there  be  a  fresh  breeze,  and 
more  particularly,  if  the  motion  of  the  wind  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  sea^  this  ai^itation  is  in- 
creased to  a  frightful  degree,  frightfal  to  a  seaman 
who  knows  its  dai^rs,  altliough  to  a  landsman  it 
may  seem  less  temble,  than  the  lone  suiting  roll 
of  the  Atlantic  wave.  ,It  is  this  breaking  sea 
which  constitutes  the  real  danger  of  the  Cory- 
vreckan,  as,  when  considerable,  it  will,  in  an  in- 
stant, sink  a  vessel,  unless  every  thing  is  made 
secure  on  deck.  The  impulse  of  the  stream  against 
the  rock  above  described,  produces,  also,  a  long 
and  rapid  counter-current,  or  eddy,  on  the  side  of 
8carba,  which  returning  into  the  principal  stream, 
10  an  opposite  course,  causes  the  chief  gyration, 
or  the  whirl-pool,  the  danger  of  which  is  contpa- 
ratively  trifling,  since  the  only  effect  of  it  is  to  pre- 
vent the  steering  of  a  vessel,  the  real  danger  is  in 
the  breaking  of  the  sea.  Independently  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal whirlpool,  there  are  numerous  others  in  this 
stream,  as  m  all  similar  situations,  which,  how- 
ever dangerous  to  a  boat,  are  nf  little  consequence 
to  a  vessel,  particularly  if  there  be  wind.  All  this 
motion  and  turbulence  vanish  at  the  change  of  the 
tide,  so  that  even  small  boats  navigate  this  sound 
with  safety,  by  watching  the  termination  of  ebb 
or  flood,  tfiere  being  an  hour  or  more  of  sepoae 
iiuieap,  and  half  tliat  quantity  in  spring  tides. 

SELKIRK  ARCHERS. 

The  forest  of  Selkiric,  or  Ettrick,  occupied  all 
the  district  which  retains  that  denomination,  and 
c*mbniced  the  neighbouring  dales  of  Tweeddale, 
and,  at  least,  the  upper  waid  of  Clidesdale.  All 
that  tract  was  probably  as  waste  as  it  is  moun- 
tainous, and  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Caledonian  forest,  wliich  is  supposed  to  have 
stretched  from  Cheviot  Hifls  as  far  as  Hamilton, 
and  to  have  comprehended  even  a  part  of  Ayr- 
shire. At  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk,  8ir  John 
Stewart^  of  Bonkil],  brother  to  the  steward  of 
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Scotland,  comnuinded  the  archers  of  Selktik  forost, 
who  fell  around  the  dead  body  of  their  leadot. 
The  English  historians  Irave  commemorated  the 
tall  and  stately  persons,  as  well  as  the  unswerving 
faith  of  these  foresters. 


THE  EASTERN   HOUND   AT   BDINRVROn. 

The  EaHhen  Afnuiui  is  760  feet  in  length,  its 
average  breadth  is  160  feet,  and  its  perpendtculnr 
height  78  feet.  U  was  begun  in  1783,  in  the 
morass  which  divides  the  old  from  the  new 
part  of  the  city*  It  was  formed  chiefly  from 
the  rubbish  and  earth  dug  from  the  foumlation 
of  the  h<Hises  in  the  New  Town ;  and,  for  a  loni? 
time,  an  average  of  eighteen  hundred  cart-loads  of 
earth  were  hid  upon  it  everyday.  While  (lie 
mound  was  forming,  its  surface  sunk  considerably, 
at  different  times,  on  the  west  side.  This  mound 
is  calculated. to  contain  500,500  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  not  including  that  part  of  it  which  lias 
sunk ;  and  as  a  cubical  yard  is  equal  to  three  cart- 
loads, the  number  of  these  contained  in  the  mound 
will  amount  to  1,501,590  cart-loads  of  aarth  in  all. 
Had  the  work  been  performed  at  the  moderate 
rate  of  sixpence  per  cart,  digging,  filling, and  car- 
rying, it  would  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
37,5371.  sterling.  But  it  cost  the  city  nothing  but 
the  expense  of  spreading  the  earth. ' 

ANCIENT   PATENT. 

In  the  Scots*  Magazine  for  July  1909,  there  is 
a  copy  of  a  very  curious  crown  grant,  dated  1 1  th 
July,  1487,  by  which  James  III.  confirms  to  Ma- 
lice Do  ire,  an  inhabitant  of  Strathfillan,  in  Perth- 
shire, the  peaceable  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  a 
rolique  of  SL  Fillan,  called  the  Quegrich,  wliich 
he  and  his  predecessors  are  said  to  have  possessed 
since  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce.  As  the  Queir- 
rich  was  used  to  cure  diseases,  this  document  is, 
probably,  the  most  ancient  patent  ever  granted  for 
a  quack  medicine. 

COLDINGHAM   CONVENT. 

This  convent,  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  is  immor- 
taUaed4>y  the  hen}}sm  of  itsitms.  In  them  olia^ 
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tity  wiw  BOtft  mm  of  the  Mps,  Imt  a  principle  of 
the  heart.  When  the  countrj  was  invaded  by  the 
ferpeious  Danes,  in  870,  they  cut  off  their  noses 
and  lips,  to  make  themselves  objects  of  horror  m- 
ther  than  desire. 

They,  indeed,  escaped  violation  by  their  reso- 
lution ;  bot  so  much  were  the  savages  provoked 
si  the  disappointment  they  met  with,  in  finding 
jrhsstly  0gures  instead  .of  the  beauties  they  ex- 
pected, that  they  set  fire  to  the  monastery,  and 
consttmed  the  wretched  nans,  together  with  their 
abbess,  Ebba. 
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ANCIENT   WBALTH  OP  SCOtLAND.' 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  compamtive 
v«ttJth  of  the  church-'  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
lirland,  from  the  account  of  the  amount  -  of  the 
troth  of  the  benefices,  paid,  as  a  tax  to  Rome,  and 
f.om  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  King  James  111.  in 
lauand  of  James  IV.  in  1493  We  find,  care 
was  uketi  that  the  sum  paid  by  Scotland  should 
be  as  moderate  as  possible.  The  account  is  from 
a  Codex  Membmnaceus  in  the  British  Museum, 
hnns  M.S.  No.  3790  of  the  Ilarleian  collection. 

Somraa  totalis  decimn  secundum  ultimam  tax- 
alioeem:  '^ 

UetenmScotis  -        -        -    £3947  19    8 

HebemiflB        -        -     1847  18    8 

AugliBB  et  Wallis  -     20872    2    4} 

£28170  18    8} 
Scotland  paid  more  than  double  what  was  paid 
bv  Irebuid,  and  about  a  fifth  part  as  much  as  Eng- 
UftL 

STATOB  OF   LORD  MELV^tLB. 

Tins  Statue  has  been  erected  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pr'39e  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Scottish  bar,  and  it 
» tmposnble  not  to  admire  and  honour  the  feelings 
vbich  called  forth  from  them  such  a  magnificent 
nark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  illus- 
trib«:j  b?%ther.  Lord  Melville  walked  the  boards 
<^  the  Parliament  House  during  no  less  than 
tventy  years  before  be  began  to  rutide  constantly 


in  London,  as' tre3suier  of  the  navy;  and  during 
the  whole  of  this  period^  his  happy  temper  and 
manners,  and  friendly  open-hearted  disposition, 
rendered  him  an  universal  favourite  among  all 
that  followed  the  same  course  of  life.  By  all  true 
Scotchmen,  indeed,  of  whatever  party,  in  church 
or  state,  Melville  was  always  regarded  with  an  eye 
of  kindliness  and  partiality.*  Whig  and  Tory  agreed 
in  loving  him,  and  how  could  it  b^  otherwise  ? 
for  although  nobody,  surely,  could  be  more  firm 
in  his  political  principles  than  he  himself  was,  he 
allowed  no  feelings  arising  out  of  these  principles 
to  affect  his  behaviour  in  the  intercourse  of  com- 
mon life.  He  was  always  happy  to  drink  his 
bottle  of  port  with  any  worthy  nmn  of  any  party; 
atid  he  was  always  happy  to  oblige,  personally, 
those  in  common  with  whom  he  had  any  recol- 
lections of  good-humoured  festivity.  But  the 
great  source  of  his  popularity  was,  his  intinuite 
and  most  familiar  acc^uaintance  with  the  actual 
state  of  Scotland,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  all  their 
afiairs.  In  Edinburgh,  there  was  no  person  of 
any  consideration  whose  whole  connexions  am* 
concerns  were  not  perfectly  well  known  to  him. 
The  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  this  part 
of  the  island,  were  acknowledged  by  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  by  no  means  approved  of  the 
general  system  of  policy  in  which  be  had  so  great 
a  share;  and  among  the  subscribers  to  his  statue, 
were  very  many,  whose  names  no  solicitation  could 
have  brought  to  appear  under  any  similar  propo- 
sals, with  regard  to  any  other  Tory  in  the  world. 
As  one  little  trait.  Illustrative  of  Lord  Melville*s 
manner  of  conducting  himself  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, we  may  mention,  that  to  the  latest  period  of  his 
life,  whenever  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  he  made  a 
point  of  calling  in  person  on  all  the  old  ladies  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  the  days  of  his 
vouth.  Me  might  be  seen  going  about  and  climb- 
ing up  to  the  most  aerial  habitacula  of  ancient 
maidens  and  widows;  and,  it  is  probable,  he 
gained  more  by  this,  than  he  could  have  gained 
b^  almost'  any  other  thing,  even  in  the  good  opi« 
nion  of  people,  who  might  themselves  be  vainly 
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detlrous  of  InTiaig 
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ao  inteTview  with  the  groat 


CADTOW  CASTLB. 

The  ruins  of  Cadyow,  or  Cadzow  Cattle,  the 
ancient  baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  Ha- 
milton>  are  situated  upon  the  precipitous  banks 
of  the  riYer  Evan,  about  two  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Clyde.  It  was  dismantled,  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  civil  wars,  during  the  reign  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  to  whose  cause  the  house 
of  Hamilton  devoted  themselves  with  a  generous 
seal,  which  occasioned  their  tempoiarv  obscurity, 
and,  very  nearlv,  their  total  ruin.  The  situation 
of  the  ruins,  embosomed  in  wood,  daikened  by  ivy 
and  creeping  shrubs,  and  overhanging  the  brawl- 
ing torrent,  is  romantic  in  the  highest  degree.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cadyow  is  a  grove  of 
immense  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian 
Forest,  which  anciently  extended  through  the 
south  of  Scotland,  from  the  eastern  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Some  of  these  trees  measure  twenty*five 
feet  and  upwards  in  circumference ;  and  the  state 
of  decay,  in  which  they  now  appear,  shews,  that 
they  may  have  witnessed  the  rites  of  the  Druids. — 
The  whole  scenery  is  included  in  the  magnificent 
and  extensive  paik  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
There  was  long  preserved  in  this  forest  the  breed 
of  the  Scottish  wild  castle,^  until  their  ferocity 
occasioned  their  being  extirpated,  many  years 
ago.  Their  appearance  was  be«ntiful,  being  milk- 
white,  with  black  muzzles.,  horns,  and  hoofs.  The 
bolls  are  described  by  ancient  authors,  as  havin:^ 
white  manes ;  but  those  of  latter  days  had  lost 
that  peculiarity,  perhaps  by  intermixture  with  the 
tame  breed. 

A?IBCDOTB  OP   THE   AUTHOR  OP   DOUOLA8. 

Mr.  Hume,  the  author  of  Douglas,  held  port 
wine  in  abhorrence :  in  his  younger  days,  claret 
was  the  only  wine  drunk  by  gentlemen  in  Scot- 
land, and  of  that  beverage  he  was  exceedingly 
fond.  This  peculiarity  gave  birth  to  the  two  foU 
^)iecas  of  humour  s-^ 


EwetrfitfromatodkUto  Mr,  Ikmd  Hmm^9(lthg 

/mUnimO  wU,  wrUUn  m  ku  oum  hand,  and  jiued 
tih  Aufput,  1776. 

"  I  leave  to  mv  friend  Mr.  John  Hume,  of  Kil* 
duff,  ten  dozen  of  my  old  claret,  at  his  choide ;  and 
one  single  bottle  of  that  other  liquor  called  port.  1 
also  leave  to  him  six  dozen  of  port,  provided  thai 
he  attests  under  his  band,  signed  John  Hume,  ttiat 
he  has  himself  alone  finish^  that  bottle  at  two 
sittings.  By  this  concession,  he  will  at  once  ter- 
minate the  only  two  differences  that  ever  aroae 
between  us  concerning  temporal  matters." 

Mr.  Hume's  epigram  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
high  duties  on  French  wines.— 

''  Firm  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood. 

Old  was  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good ; 

'  Let  him  drink  port!'  an  English  statesman  cried — 

He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died." 

Explanation  bv  Baron  Hume,  nephew  to  the 
historian  : — **  Jonn  Hume  was  very  strenuous  in 
support  of  the  o  in  preference  to  the  u,  in  the 
spelling  of  his  name,  and  held  the  point  so  cUmr 
in  his  own  favour,  as  to  admit  of  no  debate.  Dii- 
vid  Hume,  at  one  time  jocularly  proposed  that 
they  should  dcteriAine  the  controversy  by  casting 
lots.  *  Nay,'  says  John,  '  that  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary proposal  indeed,  Mr.  Philosopher — for  if 
you  lose,  you  take  vour  own  name,  and  if  I  lose, 
1  take  another  man  s  name.*  This  he  often  toM 
me  with  great  glee,  and  nearly  in  these  words.*' 

MBIKLB   8ANDIB   GORDON   AND   WBB   8ANDIB 
GORDON. 

In  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  the  chief  of  the  name 
of  Gordon,  a  good  soldier  and  a  steady  Catholic, 
resided  chiefly  abroad,  leaving  his  Scottish  lands 
to  the  care  of  two  stewards  of  his  own  clan,  dia- 
ting[uisbed  an^ong  the  peasantry  bv  the  names  of 
Meikle  Sandie  Gordon  and  Wee  Sandie  Gordon. 
It  happened  tliat  one  Ramsay  rented  a  small  fiirm 
on  the  Gordon's  estate ;  and  though  the  Lind  was 
stony,  and  rank  with  broom  and  thistles,  it  vias 
his  own  birth-place,  and  tliat  of  his  ancestors,  so 
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be  wiihed  tke  lelUK  renewed.  The  two  stewaTds 
had  other  Tsews ;  they  rpfosied  to  renew  the  lease, 
and  the  old  farmer  was  abont  to  emigrate,  when 
his  Giace  of  Gordon  came  unexpectedly  from 
abroad ;  he  aaked  for,  and  obtained,  an  audience, 
lie  told  his  story,  tradition  says,  in  a  way  so  cha- 
racteristic and  graphic,  that  the  noble  landlord 
Vd9  hi|;hly  pleaKd  :  he  renewed  the  lease  witli  his 
own  hand',  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  good 
wtiie  added  to  the  farmer's  joy  :  he  told  pleasant 
itnnes;  said  many  dry  and  homourous  things; 
and  his  Gmce  was  so  much  entertained,  that  he 
took  Ramsay— a  stiff  Presbyterian**through  his 
house.  From  the  pictute-gallery  they  went  into 
the  chapel,  ornamented  with  silver  images  of  the 
»inu  and  apostles.  The  old  man  looked  on  them 
with  wonder,  and  said— >"  Who  may  these  gentle- 
men be,  and  what  may  your  Grace  do  wi*  them  ?" 
*  These/  said  hb  Grace,  '  are  the  saints  to  whom 
we  address  ovr  prayers,  when  we  wish  God  to  be 
roereifnl  and  kind  ;  they  are  our  patron  saints  and 
lieavenly  intercessors.'  "  Til  tell  je  what,"  said 
the  old  nian,  with  the  light  of  a  wicked  laugh  in 
hit  eye,  **  fiend  ha'e  me,  if  1  would  trust  them : 
whirn  I  wanted  my  lease  lenewed,  I  Went  to  Mei- 
)iW  Sendie  Qoidon  and  Wee  Sandie  Gordon,  and 
all  I  got  was  cannie  words,  till  I  made  bold,  and 
»pak  to  yoor  Grace.  Sae  drop  Saint  Andrew,  my 
l»ni,  and  address  his  betters.^  His  Grace  soon 
after  became  a  Protestant ;  and  tradition  attributes 
his  conversion  to  the  story  of  Meikle  Sandie  Gor* 
<loii  and  Wee  Sandie  Gordon ;  a  story  that  for  a 
centary  and  more  has  been  popular  in  Scotland. 

TBa  GOOD  aim  jahbs  dovolas. 
The  **  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas,"  during 
the  commotions  in  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce, 
often  took  from  the  English  his  own  castle  of 
l>ou]^las,  but  being  unable  to  garrison  it,  contented 
himself  with  destroying  the  fortifications,  and  ro- 
tirin^  into  the  mountains.  As  a  reward  to  his 
patriotism,  it  is  said  to  have  been  prophesied, 
that  how  often  soever  Douglas  Castle  should  be 
(destroyed,  it  should  always  again  arise  more  mag- 
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ni6cent  from  its  ruins.  Upon  one  of  these  occa- 
sions he  used  fearful  cruelty,  causing  all  the  store 
of  provisions,  which  the  English  had  laid  up  in 
his  castle,  to  be  heaped  together,  bursting  the 
wine  and  beer-casks  among  we  wheat  and  flour, 
slaughtering  the  cattle  upon  the  stfme  spot,  and 
upon  the  top  of  the  whole  cutting  the  throats  of 
the  Enitlish  prisoners.  This  pleasantry  of  the 
"  good  Lord  James"  is  commemorated  under  the 
name  of  the  Doualat's  Larder.  A  more  pleasing 
tale  of  chivalry  is  recorded  by  Godcroft  "  By 
this  means,  and  such  other  exploits,  he  so  affrights 
ed  the  enemy,  that  it  was  counted  a  matter  of 
great  jeopardie  to  keep  this  castle,  which  began 
to  be  called  the  adventurous  (or  hazardous)  coxtfe 
of  Douglas;  whereupon  Sir  John  Walton  being 
in  auit'of  an  English  lady,  she  wrote  to  him,  that 
when  he  had  kept  the  adventurous  castle  of  Dou- 
glas seven  yean,  then  he  might  think  himself 
worthy  to  be  a  suitor  to  her.  Upon  this  occasion 
Wahon  took  upon  him  the  keeping  of  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  Thruswall,  but  he  ran  the  same  fortune 
with  the  rest  that  were  before  him.  For  Sir 
James,  having  fint  dressed  anambuscado  near 
unto  the  place,  he  made  fourteen  .of  his  men  take 
so  many  sacks,  and  fill  them  with  %nMf  as  though 
it  had  been  com,  which  they  carried  in  the  way  to 
Lanark,  the  chief  market-town  in  that  county  :  so 
hoping  to  draw  forth  the  captain  by  that  bait,  and 
eitner  to  take  him  or  the  castle,  or  both.  Neither 
was  this  expectation  frustrated,  for  the  captain 
did  bite,  and  came  forth  to  have  taken  this  victual 
(as  he  supposed.)  But  ere  he  could  reach  these 
carriera,  Sir  James,  with  his  company,  had  gotten 
between  the  castle  and  him ;  and  these  disguised 
carriers,  seeing  the  captain  following  after  them, 
did  quickly  cast  off  their  sacks,  mounted  them- 
selves on  horseback,  and  met  the  captain  with  a 
sharp  encounter,  being  so  much  the  more  amased, 
as  it  was  unlooked  for :  wherefore,  when  he  saw 
these  carriers  metamorphosed  into  warriors,  and 
readjr  to  assault  him,  fearing  that  which  was,  that 
there  was  some  train  laid  for  them,  he  turn 
about  to  have  retired  to  his  castle,  but  the" 
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also  met  with  hit  enemies ;  between  which  two 
companies  he  and  his  whole  followers  were  slain, 
■o  that  none  escaped:  the  captain  afterwards  being 
searclied,  they  found  (as  it  is  reported)  bis  mis- 
tress's letter  about  him.** 
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returned  back,  and  soon  after  meeting  one  of  hi  a 
tenants,  he  was  asked,  "Weel,  kird,  and  what 
shall  it  be  noo  ?  shall  it  be  Steeny  wood,  or  Wud 
Steeny  ?'• 


ARCRBtfSHOPRIC  OP  8T.  ANDREWS. 

There  was  no  archbishop  in  Scotland  prior  to 
the  year  1471,  about  ninety  years  before  the  re- 
formation. The  oldest  bishop  usually  presided 
in  ecclesiastical  councils.  In  that  year  the  see 
of  St.  And^icw  was  raised  to  be  an  archbishopric, 
and  metropolitan  of  all  Scotland.  This  was  con- 
sidered an  accession  of  dignity  to  the  kingdom, 
and  as  cutting  off  all  pretext  for  the  primate  of 
York  claiming  superiority.  Nevertheless,  the 
change  was  violently  opposed  by  the  envy  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  first  archbishop,  Graham,  suffered 
much  persecution. 

CAPPADOCIA   AND  MB80P0TAMIA. 

There  was  in  the  lowland  part  of  Perthshire, 
some  years  ago,  a  clergyman  so  eminent  in  the 
pulpit  for  the  exertion  of  his  muiical  powers,  that 
when  he  pronounced  the  word  Cappadocia,  the 
women  began  to  sob ;  but  when,  with  the  true 
Caledonian  circumflex  twang,  he  brought  out  Me- 
sopotam  ia,  there  was  a  general  concert  of  affliction. 

MORRIS   WELLS. 

Half  a  mile  north-west  of  Cairn  Catta,  in  Bu- 
chan,  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  small  descent,  is  a  valu- 
able natuml  curiosity,  seldom  to  be  met  with.  It 
has  nine  fine  and  perpetual  prolific  springs,  called 
Morris  Wells,  which  have  neither  increased  nor 
digressed  in  the  memory  of  man.  They  are  placed 
in  three  equal  divisions,  but  the  first  is  not  above 
twenty  yards  from  the  last. 

STBENYWOOD   AND  WUD   ftTEB!«T. 

Moir,  the  bird  of  Stoney  wood,  raised  a  party  of 
troop;,  aiid  served  in  the  army  of  Prince  Charles, 
in  1715.    After  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  he  encoun- 

^ed  much  peril  of  his  life.  liaving,  at  last,  ob- 
'i  a  pardon,  and  restoration  of  his  estates,  he 


PORT-GLASGOW  BBLL 

A  bell  having  been  presented  to  the  town  of 
Port-Glasgow,  the  wise  men,  to  do  it  honour,  had 
it  painted,  but  were  much  surprised  to  And  its 
tones  much  deadened.  To  core  its  dumbness,  they 
wGre  obliged  to  bcjil,  roast,  and  scrape  it,  and  at 
last  recovered  its  natural  powers. 

A  RBPRBSUINO  FBB. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Gardenstone  once  per- 
formed, on  Mr.  Crossbie,  a  practical  joke  of  a  very 
humourous  nature.  This  gentleman,  in  the  course 
of  a  walk  from  Mornin^side,  where  he  resided, 
met  a  rustic  going  to  E>lmburgh,  in  order  to  hear 
hu  cause  pkaded  that  forenoon,  in  which  Mr.  C 
had  been  retained  as  counsel.  The  facetious  se- 
nator directed  the  man  to  procure  a  dosen  or  two 
of  farthings  at  a  snuff-shop  in  the  Grass-market, 
to  wrap  them  separately  up  in  a  white  paper,  under 
the  disguise  of  guineas,  and  to  present  them,  as 
occasion  served,  in  the  capacity  of  fees.  C/s 
heart  happening  not  to  be  particularly  interested 
in  the  case,  he  could  not  help  frequently  flagg;ii^ 
in  his  eloquence,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  fa«iog 
non-suiled.  His  treacherous  client,  however,  kept 
close  behind  his  back,  land  ever  SAd  anon,  as  he 
perceived  lym  bringing  his  voice  to  a  cadence, 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  argument,  slipped 
the  other  farthing  into  his  hand.  The  repeated 
application  of  this  silent  encouragement,  so  far 
stimulated  Mr.C.  in  his  exertions,  that  he  strained 
every  nerve  his  soul  possessed,  in  grateful  seal  for 
the  interest  of  his  client ;  and,  precisely  at  the 
fourteenth  farthing,  gained  the  cause.  The  ds^ 
nouemenl  of  the  conspiracy,  which  took  place 
immediately  after  in  John*s  coffee-house,  over  a 
bottle  of  wine,  with  which  Mr.  .Crossbie  had 
treated  Lord  Gardenstone,  from  the  profits  of  his 
pleadings,  can  only  be  imagined. 
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Mvnosm  OF  ma  ouxb  of  roths  at. 
Thb  crime  that  ohiefly  disgmces  the  admlnle- 
tmiion  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  n  the  marder  of 
his  nephew,  the  Dtike  of  Rothaay,  eldest  son  Of 
Robert  III.,  in  the  guilt  of  which,  it  is  but  too 
clear,  he  had  the  principal  sharo;  The  good  qua- 
lities of  the  prince,'  who  was  endued  with  a  comely 
person,  an  honest  heart,  and  an  able  head,  a  sweet 
and  affable  temper,  Kod  who  g^ve  every  promise 
of  Ix-coming  a  wise  and  active  aovereign,  excited 
the  je«lousy  of  the  crafty  and  ambitious  governor. 
Dreading  him  as  the  rival  of  his  present  power, 
and  the  snbverter  of  his  future  projcnrts,  he  re- 
solved on  the  destruction  of  the  heir  of  the  king- 
dom. The  power  and  sense  of  the  Queen,  the 
gravity  of  Irail,  Bishop  of  St.  Aiklrew*s,  a  chief 
promoter  of  concord,  the  valour  and  wisdom  of 
the  first  Archibald  Karl  of  Douglas,  had  balanced 
the  ambition  of  Albany;  but  these  three  sup- 
porters of  the  monarchy  died  within  a  short  period, 
and  the  governor's  passions  had  do  longer  any 
controut^  save  from  Rothsay's  merit  and  Juat  pre- 
tecsions.  The  decrepid  and  infirm  monarch  was, 
as  usual,  distant  from  the  public  scene,  and  guided 
hx  those  around  him,  among  whom  was  now,  un- 
happily, nne  Ramorgny,  a  knight,  but  a  villain, 
whom  the  generous  nature  of  the  prince  bad  made 
bis  enemy.  At  his  suggestion,  which  ma^  be 
constmed  that  of  Albany,  Robert  sent  a  written 
order  to  the  Regent,  to  arrest  his  son,  and  confine 
him  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  subdue  his  stub- 
born spirit,  forgetful  how  short  a  path  leads  a 
prince  from  the  prison  to  the  grave.  The  royal 
mandate  was  borne  by  Ramorrny  and  by  another 
etiemy  of  Rothsay,  Sir  WilliamXiindsay,  whose  sis- 
ter, Euphemia,  had  been  affianced  to  the  prince,  and 
rejected.  From  these  circumstances  it  may  be 
pi-rceivcd,  that  the  scheme  was  laid,  and  conducted 
vith  all  the  deep  and  dark  art  of  consummate 
villainy.  Albany,  receiving  the  order  with  joy, 
n-M>lved  on  its  imnfediate  enforcement,  and  that 
the  bearers  should  be  the  executo/s.  Privacy  was 
necessary ;  and  Rothsay  was  inveigled  into  Fife, 
spon  pretence  that  he  ihould  take  possession  for 


the  king  of  Ae  ca«tle  of  6t.  Andrew'^  till  tha  ap- 
pointment of  another  bishop.  When  the  unsus- 
pecting prince  was  riding  with  a  small  attendance, 
between  N^die  and  Strabum,  near  St  Andrew*s, 
he  was  seized,  and  held  a  prisoner  in  the  castle, 
till  the  governor  and  hia  council,  assembled  at 
Culross,  should  determine  tha  place  of  bis  con- 
finement. The  tower  of  Falkland  was  named; 
and  thither  Albany  and  Douelas,  with  a  strong 
band  of  followers,  conducted  tne  prince,  seated  on 
a  labouring  horse,  and  covered  with  a  russet  cloke, 
to  defend  him  from  the  falling  rain.  Ilere,  under 
the  custody  of  John  Selkirk  and  John  Wright, 
two  assassins  employed  by  Albany,  the  most  cruel 
of  deaths,  that  of  famine,  awaited  the  heir  of  the 
monarchjr :  and  he  was  buried  in  a  private  manner 
at  Lindoris,  distant  from  the  tombs  of  the  Scottish 
kinp^s,  or  those  of  hia  family,  the  conspirators  not 
danng,  bv  a  funeral  pomp,  to  awakeq  the  atten- 
tion and  detection  of  tne  people. 

VATRICK  POBBBa« 

Patrick  Fofbea  was  bom  in  1664,  when  tha  af^ 
fiilrs  of  the  church  of  Scotland  were  in  great  con^ 
fusion.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  bmily,  asT 
well  as  by  his  vncommon  merit,'  beings  himself 
lord  of  Corse,  and  boron  of  Olieil,  in  the  ahira  of 
Aberdeen.  He  was  liberally  educated,  both  at 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's;  and  having  a  plenti- 
ful estate,  a  noble  alliance,  and  great  credit  in  hii 
country,  he  contributed  much  towaidi  restoring^ 
order,  bv  encouraging  pious  and  peaceable  minia- 
ters,  and  by  instruction  the  people  in  aet  confer- 
ences as  well  as  occasional  discourses ;  eipecially  ^ 
the  papists,  who  wonld  liear  nothing  from  the  ' 
pulpit.  In  this  laudabla  manner  he  act«d  aa  a 
layman ;  and  his  abilities  became  ae  conapicaoa% 
that  he  was  often  solicited  to  enter  Into  the  mi- 
nistry, by  eminent  persons  both  in  church  and' 
state.  He  at  length  submitted  to  their  judgment, 
and  was  ordained  a  presbyter  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-eight. He  was  admitted  minister  of  Keith, 
where  he  continued  with  the  highest  applause  till 
161B ;  and  then^at  the  eameet  deatre  of  tfte  clr 
C 
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and  laity  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  aa  well  as  at 
the  express  command  of  the  kin^,  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen,  which  he  had  held 
aboat  seventeen  years.  '^  It  was,**  says  Burnet, 
*'  with  great  difficulty,  that  king  James  made  him 
accept  that  dignity  I  and  for  several  months  he 
refused  it,  having  proposed  to  himself  to  live  in  a 
less  conspicuous  state.  It  was  soon  seen,  how 
much  he  deserved  to  be  a  bishop ;  and  that  his 
refusal  was  not  counterfeit,  but  the  real  effect  of 
his  humility.  In  all  his  behaviour  he  has  dis- 
played the  character  of  a  truly  apostolic  man. 
He  visited  his  diocese  without  pomp  and  noise, 
attended  only  by  one  servant,  that  he  might  more 
easily  be  infonned  of  what  belonged  to  his  care, 
&c." 

This  excellent  man  died  in  1685,  aged  seventy- 
one,  after  having  two  days  before  sent  for  all  the 
clergy  in  Aberdeen  to  receive  the  sacrament  with 
him.  His ''  Commentary  upon  the  ReveUtions,** 
was  printed  at  London  in  1613.  He  was  a  great 
promoter  and  guardian  of  learning  as  well  as  of 
xeligion.  *^  He  took  so  much  care  of  the  two 
colleges  he  had  in  his  diocese,  that,"  as  Burnet 
layp,  ^  they  soon  distinguished  themselves,  and 
bmme  famous  all  over  Scotland.**  As  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  onivenity  of  Aberdeen,  he  im- 
proved that  seat  of  ksaming,  by  repairing  the  fa- 
bric, angmeatiog  the  library,  reviving  the  profes- 
sions of  divinity,  canon-law,  and  phasic,  and  pro- 
curing another  profesiorship  in  divinity  to  be 


TORTURB   IN  8COTLAl«D. 

A  young  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  M'Leod, 
being  passionately  in^  love  with  a  young  lady  of 
siiperior  rai\k  and  fortune,  nearly  allied  to  'the 
house  of  Montgomery,  in  Glasgow;  and  having 
won  her  affections,  the  young  couple  found  them- 
selves under  a  necessity  to  conceal  their  mutual 
inclination,  from  a  dread  of  the  lady's  father,  who 
ajmed  at  nothiag  less  than  a  noble  allianee  for 
his  danghter. 


peimHted  her  lover  to  mak^  her  private  noctur- 
nal visits,  the  fruit  of  which  was  the  loss  of  her 
honour.  This  intrigue  had  lasted  some  months, 
when  some  neighboun  passing  by  the  house  one 
night,  saw  the  youngs  man  come  out,  and  retire 
with  great  precaution.  Such  a  discovery,  how- 
ever, onlv  brought  the  lady's  virtue  in  question, 
and  as  they  were  not  interested  in  that,  they 
wisely  kept  the  secret. 

'  Some  time  after,  the  same  house  was  found  to 
be  stript  of  the  plate,  and  other  valuable  effecu, 
to  a  considerable  amount  The  servants  disco- 
vered the  robbery  when  they  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  not  the  least  conjecture  could  be  made 
by  whom  committed.  The  neighboun  then 
thought  it  their  duty  to  clear  themselves  from  all 
suspicion,  and  with  this  view  they  made  a  decla- 
ration before  the  magistrate  of  what  tliey  had  seen. 
Appearances  were  so  strong  against  the  youth, 
that  the  magistrate  had  him  immediately  arrested 
and  charged  with  the  fact.  He  disowned  the 
crime  witn  indignation ;  but  a  generous  concern 
for  the  honour  of  his  mistress  would  not  permit 
him  to  confess  the  true  motive  of  his  visit;  but 
still  denying  the  crime,  the  judges  ordered  him 
the  torture. 

This  transaction  happening  in  the  time  of 
James  the  IVth,  the  torture  had  been  mitigated 
to  what  was  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
extorting  truth  or  falsehood,  from  the  unhappy 
victims,  whose  strength  or  resolution  was  not 
equal  to  its  torments.  It  consisted  in  makinii^ 
them  swallow  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which 
done,  they  extended  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
prison,  and  placed  a  plank  upon  the  stomach,  on 
which' the  executioner  stood,  and  pressed  the  poor 
wretch,  until  he  regorged  the  water  with  extreme 
violence;  this  cruel  punishment  was  repeated 
until  the  party  confessed  the  crime  of  which  he 
was  accused.  " 

The  rumour  of  this  sentence  having  passed  on 

Mr.  M'Leod,  reached  the  ears  of  his  mistress. 

I  Affection  and  gratitude  made  her  determine  to 


"~^4er  these  circnmstancea,  the  imprudent  girl  I  save  the  life  of  this  generous  man,  at  the  haxard 


THE  SOOTiMAN'S  UBRART. 

•f  her  fMhlifUos  hsr  own  4isiM>M>ur«  Slie  throw 
heraelf  at  the  feet  of  the  judges,  coofeased  the 
intiigiief  and  added,  that  it  was  impossible  he 
•onki  be  the  criminal,  for  she  had  always  let  him 
IB  and  oat  of  the  house  herself.  This  declaration 
was  ooiMidcicd  by  the  judgpes  as  a  love  stiatagem ; 
it  prodvoed  no  effect;  and  the  mifortnnate  youth, 
»ot  able  to  endure  the  paiD  of  the  torture,  con- 


sthe  paiD 
lessed  the  robbery,  and  required  as  a  particular 
bvovr,  that  the  judm  would  not  delay  his  death ; 
but  fortunately  for  him,  this  request  was  not  com- 
plied with,  it  bein^  the  custom  in  those  days  to 
postpone  the  execution  of  cHminals  to  a  fixed  day, 
that  the  example  might  strike  more  tenor. 

Ib  the  inAeival,  the  hand  of  proTidence  wrought 
his  deliverance.  Two  biehway-men  were  con- 
demned  for  real  crimes,  and  being  under  seatence 
of  death,  were  thrown  into  the  ihme  dungeon. 
Here  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  cause 
of  Mr.  M'Leod!s  deplomble  situation,  and  having 
BO  hopes  of  life  themselves,  they  resolved  not  to 
suffer  an  innocent  man  to  die  for  a  crime  which 
they  had  committed.  Without  loss  of  time,  there- 
fore, they  imparted  such  evident  proofs  of  their 
having  eooBmitled  the  robbery,  that  the  youth  was 
set  at  liberty. 

BBmaiNo  ritHsar  in  tub  forth. 
In  1798,  the  new  herring  fishery  b^an  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  not  very  creditable  to  tlie 
attention  and  vigilance  of  the  fishermen  of  Fife, 
that  this  vast  fund  of  national  wealth  was  not  re- 
sorted to  earlier.  When  the  herrings  left  the  shores 
near  the  mouth  of  the  frith,  it  was  suppdsed  they 
had  taken  their  departure  altogether  from  our 
coasts,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to  discover 
ihem  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  frith.  The  discovery  of  them  is  said  to  have 
b«en  Bade  accidentally  by  a  poor  man,  named 
Thomaa  Brown,  who  lived  near  Dunnibirsel.  For 
■anv  years,  he  had  been  wont  to  fish,  with  hook 
end  line,  for  haddocks, or  podlies  along  the  shore. 
Daring  the  winter  seasons,  he  took  many  herrings 
b  thia  WBv  and  ia  reported  to  have  observed  such 


nvmiiers^  dose  to  the  h«Mh»  as  to  lako  thflm  up 
in  palls  or  buckets.  With  base  avarice,  he  con- 
cealed the  favours  of  providence :  but  his  new 
fishery  became  gradually  known  to  his  neighbours, 
who  profited  b^  his  example,  and  soon  began  to 
sell  in  the  neighbouring  country  the  supplies 
gleaned  from  the  shores.  When  it  was  reported, 
that  a  shoal  of  herrings  were  found  so  far  up  the 
frith,  the  fishermen  gave  no  credit  to  ihe  tale, 
because  such  a  circumstance  had  not  been  known 
before.  At  last,  in  179S,  some  fishermen  of 
Queeitsferry  set  their  herring  nets,  and  their  asto- 
nishing success  roused  the  torpid  spirit  of  their 
brethren,  who,  from  the  gradual  failure  of  all 
kinds  of  fishing  along  the  coast,  had  become  timid 
and  spiritless.  An  instance  of  their  want  of  energy 
and  faith  on  this  subject,  has  been  mentioned  by 
an  intelligent  seaman.  About  twenty  years  b^ 
fore  the  fishing  commenced,  the  mainsail  of  his 
vessel  had  accidentally  fallen  overboard  in  the  bay 
of  InverkeitUing ;  when  it  was  hauled  on  board. 
It  was  found  to  contain  a  great  number  of  her- 
rings in  its  folds.  He  reported  this  circumstance 
to  many  fishermen,  but  could  not  prevail  on  one 
of  them  to  make  atrial  for  herrings,  so  strong  was 
their  prejudice  against  their  being  found  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  wonted  haunts.  The  success  o' 
the  Queensferry  boats  exciued  general  attention, 
and  this  fishery  -has  been  followed  with  peraeve-' 
ranee  and  good  fortune,  not  only  by  the  fishermen 
of  Fife,  but  of  a  great  part  of  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  of  Ire- 
land, who  come  tlirough  the  canal  in  the  end^  of 
autumn,  and  remain  till  the  close  of  the  fishing 
season.  At  first  the  herrings  sold  about  half-a- 
crown  or  three  shillings  per  crane,  which  is  tlie 
fill  of  a  barrel  placed  on  the  beach,  or  on  a  deck, 
with  its  two  ends  taken  out  Tliey  rose  afterwards 
to  ten  shillings,  about  which  price  they  continued 
some  years.  In  1800  and  1801,  thev  were  as  high 
as  twenty-five  shillings,  and  have  been  this  year 
about  twenty  shillings.  There  appears  to  be  no 
difference,  as  some  people  supposed,  betwixt  these 
herrings,,  and  those  fonnerly  caught  in  the  ^ 
c  t 
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pan  of  the  Mih.  There  h  indeed  oaiong  them  % 
eonsiderable  mixture  of  pilchards,  the  number  of 
which  has  rather  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
herrings.  The  curers  of  white  herrings  salt  them, 
mixed  with  the  herrings,  as  tboy  are  taken.  But 
when  red  herrings  are  to  be  made,  the  pilchards 
must  be  separated,  as  their  scales  are  too  thick  to 
be  properly  penetrated  by  the  heat  and  smoke.— 
When  the  herrings  first  arrivei  they  are  somewhat 
emaciated;  and  for  about  a  month,  the^  continue 
improving  in  size,  not  merely  by  the  increase  of 
the  roe,  but  by  the  addition  of  fet  and  fleslfy  sub- 
stance. In  a  month  or  six  weeks  more,  they  be- 
fin  to  spawn.  The  fishing  lasts  from  October  to 
ebruarv,  or  to  the  middle  of  March.  In  coming 
up  the  frith,  they  keep  in  deep  water;  and  in  re- 
turning to  the  ocean,  they  follow  the  same  plan, 
except  that  they  approach  pretty  near  the  shore 
about  Pittenweem  ond  Anstruther,  where  a  ^ood 
many  are  caught.  It  is  probable,  that  the  winter 
fishing,  which  was  carried  on  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess for  many  years  previous  to  179S,  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  was  aft'ordcd  by  the  shoal  returning 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  frith;  at  least,  the 
time  of  this  fishing  corresponds  with  the  return  of 
this  shoal  in  February  and  March,  and  the  quality 
of  the  fish  was  similar,  being  lean  and  dry,  as  usual 
with  Ash  after  spawning.— The  situation  of  Bumt^ 
island,  near  the  fishing  ground,  and  its  safe  and 
capacious  harbour,  renders  it  the  general  rendez- 
vous for  the  boats  and  busses  employed  in  this 
fishery.  The  resort  of  fishermen  and  curers,  has 
greatly  increased  the  wealth,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  place,  which  before  wore  many  maiks  of 
decay  and  wretchedness. 


JAMBS  FBRGU80N. 

This  eminent  experimental  philosopher,  me- 
chanist, and  astronomer,  was  bom  in  Banffshire, 
in  Scotland,  1710,  of  very  poor  parents.  At  the 
very  earliest  age  his  extraordinary  genius  began 
to  unfold  itself,  lie  fint  learned  to  read,  by  over- 
* — ring  his  fatlier  teach  his  elder  brother :  and 
*  made  this  acquisition  before  any  one  sus- 


pepted  it  He  aooa  diacovend  »  peculiar  Vtmt» 
for  mechanics,  which  fint  arose  on  seeing  hia 
father  use  a  lever.  He  pursued  this  study  a  con- 
siderable length,  while  ke  was  yet  very  youqg ; 
and  made  a  watch  in  wood-work,  from  having  once 
seen  one.  As  he  had  at  first  no  instructor,  nor 
any  help  from  books,  every  thing  he  learned  had 
all  the  merit  of  an  original  discovery ;  and  auch^ 
with  inexpressible  joy,  lie  believed  it  to  be. 

As  soon  as  his  age  would  permit,  he  went  to 
service ;  in  which  he  met  with  hardships,  which 
rendered  his  constitution  feeble  through  life. 
While  he  was  servant  to  a  farmer  (whose  good- 
ness he  acknowledges  in  the  modest  and  humble 
account  of  himself  which  he  prefixed  to  his ''  Me- 
chanical Exercise^,*")  he  contemplated  and  learned 
to  know  the  stars,  while  he  tended  the  sheep ;  and 
began  the  study  of  astronomy,  by  laying  down, 
from  his  own  observations  only,  a  celestial  globe. 
His  kind  master,  observing  these  nuirks  of  hia  in- 
genuity, procured  him  the  countenance  and  aasis- 
tance  of  some  neighbouring  gentlemen.  By  their 
help  and  instructions  he  went  on  gaining  fartlier 
knowled^,  having  by  their  means  been  taught 
arithmetic,  with  some  algebra,  and  practical  geo- 
metry. He  had  got  some  notion  of  drawing,  and 
being  sent  to  Edinbuigh,  he  there  began  to  take 
portraits  in  miniature,  at  a  small  price ;  an  em- 
ployment by  which  he  supported  himself  and  fia- 
mily  for  several  years,  both  in  Scotland  and  En- 

fland,  while  he  was  pursuing  more  serious  studies. 
n  London  he  first  published  some  curious  astro- 
nomical  tables  and  calculations;  and  afterwards 
gave  public  lectures  in  experimental  philosophy, 
both  in  London  and  most  of  the  country  Cowna  in 
England,  with  the  highest  marks  of  general  ap- 
probation. He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  and  was  excused  the  payment  of  the  ad- 
Diission  fee,  and  the  usual  annual  contributions. 
He  enjoyed  from  the  king  a  pension  of  fifty  pounda 
a  year,  besides  otlier  occasional  presents,  which 
he  privately  accepted  and  received  from  different 
quarters,  till  the  time  of  his  deatli ;  by  which,  and 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labours,  he  left  behind  him  a 


fun  to'tfia  amount  or  oWnt  six  tl)oti«aiid  poundfl, 
aUhoogh  all  hia  frleods  had  always  entertained  an 
idea  of  hi«  peat  poverty.  He  died  in  1776.  at 
si\ty-5ix  yeara  of  ago,  though  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  many  more  years. 


PATRIOtira  OF  THB   AUCfBNT  CLBROV. 

Tt  is  creditable  to  the  Scottish  cleixy»  that  in  de- 
fiance of  England  and  Rome  combined  together, 
they  stood  true  to  the  interests  of  their  native  land. 
The  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  liuni- 
bled  to  t])e  ground  King  Henrv  and  Kin^  John  of 
KnirUndj  was  powerless  when  hurled  against  King 
Robert  Bruce,  whom  his  clerey  supported  in  de- 
Hancw-  of  c\-efT  threat.  The  official  records  of  the 
losses  they  sustained  in  their  property,  for  their 
uniform  resistance  to  the  attempts  of  Edward,  are 
indelible  monuments  of  their  honour.  Nor  were 
thi'v  satisfied  witlf  declaiming  against  the  Foreign 
invader,  they  put  on  the  helmet  and  the  cuirass', 
and  with  swoiti  and  spear  led  pn  their  people  to 
battle.  Tradition,  which  has  preserved  such  endear- 
ing recollection  of  the  memory  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  has  not  forgotten  his  chaplain,  who  at- 
tended him  in  all  his  expeditions,  celebrated  di- 
vine service  with  him,  and  went  with  him  into  the 
battle.  lie  was  such  a  character  as  the  archdeacon 
of  Aberdeen,  who  attended  the  brave  Earl  of  Dou- 
glas, and  single  and  alone,  defended  himi  from 
mjury*  after  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Otterbum  in 
IS^^  until  his  friends  came  up.  The  tradition  of 
the  burning  of  the  English  troops  in  the  barns  of 
Ayr  by  Wallace,  ascribes  the  contrivance  to  a  friar, 
and  states  that  Wallace  was  accustomed  to  call  it, 
**  the  friar  of  Ayr's  blessing." 

The  good  conduct  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  of  this 
and  the  succeeding  age,  is  manifest  not  only  in 
tlie  revenge  taken  on  their  property,  but  also  on 
their  persons.  In  the  cclebrat^  letter  sent  to  the 
Pope  from  Arbfoath,  in  1S20^  the  Scottish  nobles 
inform  his  holiness,  that  King  Edward,  amongst 
oilwT  atrocities,  had  imprisoned  bishops,  burnt 
monasteriea,  ond  mt^cred  persons  in  religious 
onlcrs. 
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PIETY   OF  THJS   AUCIBNT   SCOTS. 

Tho  Scots,  at  tlie  period  preceding  tlia  wars  fbr 
the  succession  between  Baliol  and  Bruce,  appear 
to  have  been  a  very  religious  people,  according 
to  the  views  which  they  entertained,  as  is  evidenc- 
ed by  the  most  liberal  donations  and  endowments 
bestowed  on  the  monasteries,  priories,  hospitals, 
and  chaplHinries,  tlie  support  of  which  they  were 
taught  to  believe,  was  the  most  acceptable  servica 
to  the  Deity.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  before, or  since  has  there  been  shewn  ^^reater 
liberality  in  support  of  their  religious  opinions. 
Tliat  there  was  a  very  great  reverence  of  the 
Deity,  and  abstinence  from  all  profane  language, 
we  have  a  remarkable  Instance  in  Barbour.  As 
Douglas,  after  Brace's  return  to  Scotland  from  tho 
island  of  Rachrin,  was  moving  about  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Tweedajp,  ne  happened  to  hear 
some  person^  in  a  farm-house  say  the  devil.  From 
this  hardy  expression  he  immediately  concluded 
that  there  lilust  be  military  men  in  the  house,  and 
he  immediately  assaulted  it,  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  make  prisoners  Tliomas  Randolf,  after- 
wards tlie  famous  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Alexander 
Stuart,  Lord  Buokle. 

Sir  William  Wallace  is  described  by  the  blind 
minstrel  as  performing  his  devotions  regularly 
twice  a  day,  and  as  carrying  about  with  him  a 
psalter,  which  he  was  accustomed  daily  to  read, 
and  which  he  caused  to  be  held  before  him,  that 
he  might  read  it  at  his  execution. 

bull's  head* 
While  the  boards  head,  the  memorial  of  feasts 
of  ancient  times,  was  exhibited  at  the  royal  enter- 
tainments as  a  testimony  of  peace  and  joy,  and  of 
welcome  to  the  guests,  the  bulfs  head,  according 
to  Boeth,  and  Pitscottie,  was  employed  as  a  signal 
of  destruction.  The  following  is*a  narrative  of  a 
case  of  this  nature  :  •*  The  F^irl  of  Douglas  came 
forward  to  Edinburgh,  and  entered  into  the  castle; 
where,  by  outward  countenance,  he  was  fee*-'      ' 


with  great  iov  and  gladness,  and  banquet* 
all/,  with  all  deliootoS  thai  eould  ba  jgo* 
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ever  that  bo  should  take  bo  mspfeion  of  ai^  do- 
oeii  to  follow  theieopoa.  Then,  at  the  laat,  many 
of  the  EarPs  friendB  being^  scaled  off  tlie  lown, 
and  opportunity  serving,  with  consent  and  advice 
of  the  governor,  who  came  then,  of  set  purpose, 
to  Edinbuigh,  when  the  dinner  was  finisliec^  and 
all  the  delicate  courses  taken  away,  thechaucellof 
(Sir  William  Crichton)  presented  a  bulPs  head 
before  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  which  was  a  sign  and 
token  of  condemnation  to  the  death ;  but  the  Earl 
and  his  brother  beholding  this  manifold  treason, 
with  sad  mind  and  driry  countenance,  start  up  from 
the  board,  and  made  to  leap  at  some  place  where 
they  might  anywise  get  out ;  but  then,  from  hand, 
a  company  of  armed  men  rushed  out  round  about 
them,  who,  breaking  all  hospitality,  led  them  to 
the  Castle-hil],  with  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  of 
Cumbernauld,  and  other  gentlemen  their  assisters 
and  familiars,  and  shook  their  heads  from  them.** 
If  we  can  believe  this  account,  the  presenting  of 
a  buirs  head  as  a  signal  of  death,  must  have  been 
a  known  custom;  for  it  is  immediately  understood 
by  the  DouglasseS|  who  before  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  Crichton*s  hospitality. 

JAMES   FORDTCB,  D.D. 

This  highly  eminent  dissenting  minister  was 
bom  17?0,  in  the  city  of  Abeideen,  and  was 
brother  to  the  professor,  David  Fordyce.  Ha- 
ving acquired  the  foundation  of  classical  know- 
ledge at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  place, 
and  completed  the  usual  course  of  study  in  philo- 
sophy and  divinity  at  the  Marischal  college,  Mr. 
Fordyce  was  licensed,  when  very  young,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  was 
settled  soon  after  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  Bre- 
chin, in  the  county  of  Angus.  He  was  removed 
from  this,  after  some  years,  to  the  parish  of  Alloa 
near  Stirling,  where  at  first  he  had  many  prejudices 
to  encounter;  buttheamiablenessof  his  manners, 
his  affectionate  temper,  and  the  assiduous  dis- 
chatge  of  his  parochial  duties,  not  only  bv  preach- 
:•*«•  but  by  visiting,  catechizing,  &c.  his  parish- 
>s  is  the  euitom  in  Scotland,  soon  enabled 
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him  to  overoome  their  dislike,  and  their  atCaehr 


ment  became  so  unbounded,  that,  when  he  after- 
wards  left  them  to  settle  in  London,  his  departuva 
occasioned  universal  regret.  During  his  residence 
at  .Alloa,  he  printed  three  occasional  sermons, 
which  attracted  much  notice ;  and  he  still  ftirther 
increased  his  fame  by  piib)iahingi  in  1760,  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  ^  On  the  folly,  in&my,  and 
misery  of  Unlawful  Pleasures."  The  delivery  of 
this  sermon  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the  most 
popular  orators  of  his  country,  and  the  style  and 
sentiments,  when  it  came  to  be  examined  in  the 
closet,  claimed  tlie  admiration  not  only  of  general 
readers,  but  of  the  best  judges.  It  struck  also  with 
all  the  force  of  novelty,  for  nothing  of  that  kind 
had  hitherto  been  heud  from  the  pulpita  of  Scot- 
land. 

About  this  time  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  was  invited 
by  the  society  of  protestant  dissenters,  in  Monk- 
well-street,  London,  to  be  co-pastor  with  Dr. 
Lawrence,  then  aged  and  infirm.  This  invitation 
he  accejpted,  and  upon  Dr.  Lawrence's  deatb» 
which  happened  soon  after,  he  became  sole  pastor, 
and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office 
till  178S,  when  Lis  health,  which  had  loi)g  been 
declining,  rendered  it  necessarv  to  discontinue  his 
public  services.  But^  during  his  ministry  in  this 
place  he  acquired  a  higher  dRgree  of  popularity 
than  probably  ever  was,  or  yriil  be  attained  by  the 
same  means.  It  was  the  strong  force  of  his  elo- 
quence, which  drew  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  per- 
suasions to  hear  him.  liis  section  and  elocution 
were  original,  and  peculiarly  striking,  and  not  a 
little  assisted  by  his  figure,  which  was  tall  beyond 
the  common  standaid,  and  by  a  set  of  features 
which  in  preaching  displayed  i^reat  variety  of  ex- 
pression and  animation.  Besides  his  re^lar  at- 
londanfs  cho  subscribed  to  his  support,  his  meet- 
ing was  frequented  by  men  curious  in  eloquence  | 
ai^  it  is  said  that  the  celebrated  David  Garrick 
was  more  than  once  a  hearer,  and  spoke  of  Dr. 
Fordyce's  dtill  in  omtory  with  gfeatapprobatioD. 
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With  xetpecC  to  bin  tfaeoioeieal  sentimentiy  he 
appeaiB  to  have  possesBed  that  ^neial  lib«iaHf y 
which  is  dtU  to  all  svstemay  without  being  at- 
tached to  any.  From  hia  printed  works,  it  would 
be  easieT  to  prove  (hat  he  belonged  to  no  sect, 
than  that  he  held  the  princi^efl  of  any.  As  to 
the  mattery  monlity  appears  to  have  been  his 
chief  object ;  and  as  to  the  manner^  he  evidently 
stodied  a  polish  and  a  spirit  which  is  seldom  met 
with  in  &iglish  pulpits,  although  it  has  not  been 
unasoal  in  those  of  FYance.  In  prrrate  life  his 
piety  was  so  eonmicuous  a«  to  be  universally 
aclmowle<%ed,  ami  there  was  a  fServoor  in  bis 
Inqgwage  and  eiprpjsion  when  he  conversed  on 
letigioas  sohjects  of  the  general  kind,  which  pro- 
cnicd  him  the  highest  respecL 

Afiter  he  had  been  some  years  at  MoAkwell- 
street  he  had  an  asaistaut,  Mr.  Toller,  but  an  un- 
happy dispiite,  aggmvated  by  contmdietion,  and 
perhaps  oiMtinacy  on  both  sides,  separated  them, 
and  very  much  thinned  Dr.  Fordyce's  eotigrega- 
Cion.  Towards  his  latter  years,  his  sermons  were 
poorly  attended,  and  the  public  appeared  to  have 
been  fully  grstifted  with  the  past  displays  of  his 
oratory;  so  uncertain  is  the  popularity  that die- 
pends  principally  on  curiosity  and  fashion.  After 
lesigttii^  the  pastoral  care  of  the  society  in  Mook- 
wrll-stveet,  he  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  re- 
■uiaii^  years  at  a  retirement  in  Hanpshnre,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lord  Bute,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  great  tntimaey,  and  to  whose  valuable 
library  he  had  free  access.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  his  brother.  Sir  William  Fordyce,  M.  D.  he 
lemoved  to  Bath,  where,  after  suffering  much 
from  an  asthmatic  complaint,  to  which  he  had  been 
•abject  many  years,  he  departed  this  life,  Oct.  1, 
1796,  in  his  76th  year. 

SCARCITY   OF  WOOD. 

Wood  was  become  scarce  in  Scotland  as  early 
as  the  time  of  James  II.,  for  in  1457  is  an  act  of 
parliament,  ordering  every  freeholder  to  make  a 
park  with  deer,  and  to  enclose  and  plant  with 
ticea  at  least  ona  acie,  and  to  make  their  tenants 


sow  broom,  and  plant  t^ood  at  eonvenient  places, 
nnder  such  penalties  as  the  Baroft  or  Lord  of  the 
district  should  modify,  llie  repetition  of  similar 
enactments  in  subseauent  reigns,  shews  that  this 
act  was  not  much  observed,  and  it  was  not  verf 
likely  it  should.  Penalties  and  acts  of  legislature, 
cannot  effett  what  must  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  by 
the  zeal  for  onAment  and  improvement  in  the 
people. 

GOOD  AOVICS.    ^ 

The  laird  of  Waterton,  in  Aberdeenshire,  after 
the  abolition  of  power  of  regality,  apprehended 
a  sheep  stealer,  and  sent  him  to  the  jail  of  Aber- 
deen to  be  tried  at  the  assizes.  Visiting  the  pri- 
soner tlie  night  before  the  trial,  he  asked  him  what 
he  meant  to  do.  To  which  the  prisoner  replied, 
he  intended  to  confesa,  and  pray  for  mercy.  "  Con- 
fess r  said  Waterton,  **  What,  man,  will  ye  con- 
fess, and  be  hanged :  Ne,  NA,  deny  it  to  my  face." 
He  did  so,  and  was  acquitted. 

»ATTLS  WITH  AQRICOLA. 

In  th«  beglnniHR^  of  the  summer,  ft-om  the  bnild- 
_  of  Rome  8Jt8,''^SBTs  Tacitus,  **  the  Emperor 
Domitian  and  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus  being  Consuls, 
Agricola  having  made  a  descent  again  into  this 
country,  had  advice  that  the  enen]y*s  design  was 
to  divide  and  attack  him  in  many  places  at  once. 
Whereupon,  lest  he  should  lie  under  disadvantage 
by  the  number  of  the  enemy  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  country,  he  likewise  divided  his  army  into 
three  bodies.  They  having  intelligence  of  this, 
forthwith  took  another  coursie,  and  in  one  entire 
body  fell  all  upon  the  ninth  legion,  as  being  the 
weakest,  and  betwixt  sleep  and  fear  in  the  night, 
cut  off  the  centinels  and  broke  in  ankong  them. 
Thus  the  battle  began  in  the  very  camp,  when 
Agricoki  having  found  out  the  enemy's  march,  by 
his  scouts,  traces  them,  and  sends  in  the  lightest  of 
his  horse  and  foot  upon  their  becks,  which  were 
seconded  with  the  huszas  of  the  whole  army,  and 
the  appearance  of  their  colours  towards  b 
of  day.    This  danger  on  all  sides  terri6ed '' 
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itdtiBg  and  the  RomaiM  taking  heart  at  it^  and 
knowing;  their  could  be  no  danger,  fought  now 
for  honour.  They  gave  a  fresh  onset,  and  after  a 
sharp  dispute  at  the  very  gates,  put  them  to  the 
rout;  while  both. our  armies  were  contending,  the 
one  to  come  up  timely  with  their  assistance,  the 
other  not  to  seem  to  heed  \U  If  the  fens  and  woods 
had  not  protected  the  enemy  in  this  flight,  they 
luid  been  utterly  conquered.  Upon  this  constancy 
and  valour,  and'  the  news  of  our  victory,  the  whole 
army  grew  so  jesolute,  that  they  thought  nothing 
invincible  to  them ;  they  c]ampur*d  to  be  led  into 
Caledonia,  and  to  fl^ht  their  way  through  to  ihto 
remotest  part  of  Britain.  Thus  they  who  were 
but  just  now  requiring  wary  conduct,  are  foreward 
and  blustering  when  the  event  is  seen ;  and  ttiis  is 
always  the  case  in  war;  every  one  claims  a  share 
in  that  which  is  successful;  but  misfortunes  arc 
always  imputed  to  one  single  person*  However, 
the  Britains  attributing  all  this  to  the  good  luck 
and  the  conduct  of  the  general,  and  not  to  any 
valour  in  the  Romans,  were  not  at  all  dejected,  but 
went  on  to  arm  their  young  men,  and  to  convey 
their  wives  and  children  into  safe  places,  and  by 
assemblies  and  religious  riles  to  establish  a  con- 
federacy among  themselves :  and  thus  both  armies 
left  the  field  in  great  heat  and  dissatisfaction.'* 

ROBEET   FEROUSSON, 

At  an  early  period  of  life,  obtained  a  consider* 
able  degree  of  celebrity  as  a  Scotch  poet.  He  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh,  Sept.  5,  1750,  or  175 1,  and  was 
educated  partly  in  his  native  city,  and  partly  at 
Dundee,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  St.  Andriew!f^  where  his  diligent  application, 
and  probably  his  turn  for  poetry,  obtained  him  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Wilkie,  himself  a  poet,  and  au- 
thor of  the  "  Epigoniad,"  but  some  gross  irregula- 
rities having  procured  him  to  be  eipelled,  he  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  without  resolving  on  any  per- 
manent employment.  Having  an  opulent  relation, 
he  visited  him,  in  hopes,  by  his  interest,  to  procure 
some  sinecure  place^  but  at  the  end  of  six  months^' 
thia  veJatioD  oidered  hhn  abniptly  to  leave  his 


hposob  and  FergoMoti  retunied  to  Edinbnrgfa^ 
stung  with  indignation ;  and  as  soon  as  lie  reco* 
vered  from  a  sevens  ilUiess,  brought  on  by  disap- 
pointment and  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  he  con^ 
posed  two  elegies,  one  on  "  The  Decay  of  Friend- 
ship," and  the  other  "  Against  repining  at  Fortune.** 
He  way  now  so  destitute,  tliat  he  submitted  to 
copy  papers  in  a  public  oflice,  but  not  liking  the 
employment,  and  quar^ling  with  his  employer, 
he  soon  left  the  office  in  diqgust. 

Hitherto  he  had  lived  rawer  in  obscurity ;  and 
happy  had  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had  been  suffered 
to  remain  in  that  obscurity ;  but,  possessing  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  wit  and  good  nature,  he  waa 
viewed  with  affection  by  all  to  whom  he  waa 
known ;  and  his  powers  of  song,  and  almost  unri* 
vailed  talent  for  mimicrvy  led  him  oftener  into  the 
company  of  those  who  wished  for  him  merely  to 
enliven  a  social  hour,  than  of  such  as  by  their 
virture  were  inclined,  or  by  their  influence  were 
ablo,  to  procure  him  a  competent  settlement  for 
life.  The  consequence  of  this  was  great  laxity  of 
manners,  and  much  of  his  life  was  disgraced  by 
actions  which,  in  his  cooler  moments,  he  reflected 
on  with  abhorrence.  His  conscience  indeed  waa 
frequently  roused,  and  once  so  powerfully  that  all 
his  vivacity  forsook  him.  From  this  state  of 
gloom,  however,  he  gradually  lecoverod,  and,  ex- 
cept that  a  settled  melancholy  was  visible  in  hie 
countenance,  had  apparently  recovered  his  health, 
when  one  evening  he  fell,  and  received  a  violent 
contusion  on  the  head,  which  wa^  followed  by  a 
delirium  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  his  friends 
to  remove  him  to  tlie  lunatic  hospital  of  Edin- 
burgh, where,  after  two  months  confinement,  ho 
died,  Oct  IP,  1774,  He  was  interred  in  the  Canon- 
gate  church-yard,  where  hisfricnds  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  that  was  afterwards  removed 
to  make  way  for  a  more  elegant  monument,  by 
his  entluisiasiic  admirer,  Robi^rt  Burns,  who  re- 
sembled him  in  too  many  fedt^ures.  Most  of  Fe»- 
gusson's  poems  were  originally  published  in  the 
"  Weekly  Maga/inc,**  but  have  since  been  col- 
lected in  9  volume,  and  often  printed.  The  subject^ 
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«f  (bm  mn  vMiiiellmee  uaoonimon,  and  gefMimlly 
local  or  temporerr.  'Hiej  an  of  course  very  nne- 
qnal.  Hiose  in  ue  Eogtiab  language  are  scarcely 
above  mediocrity ;  but  those  in  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect have  been  universally  admired  by  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  they  were 
composed  amidst  a  round  of  dissipation,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  furnish  complete  evidence  of  his 
gaains  and  taste. 

BATTLB  OF   IITTBRUBY^  A.  D.  1338. 

"The  noble  king  and  hismengye, 
That  mycht  well  ner  seven  hundred  be, 
Towait  auld  Meldnim  tuk  thair  way, 
Quhar  the  erie  and  hyk  mcngy  lay. 
The  discowrrours  saw  thaim  cummand, 
With  baners  to  the  wynd  wawand. 
And  ycid  to  their  lord  in  hy, 
That  eartarm  hys  men  hastily 
And  thaim  arrayit  for  bafailf; 
Behind  thain  set  thai  thair  power  aill. 
And  maid  end  semblaod  for  to  fycht. 
And  thai  aoaid  mak  and  gret  fa'yr, 
Till  tlmt  thai  ner  at  assemblyn^  wayr. 

Bot  qnhen  thai  saw  the  nobill  king 
Com  stontiv  on,  forowtyn  fenyeinjj, 
A  little  on  nridill  thai  thaim  withdrew^ 
And  the  king  that  rycht  weill  knew, 
That  thai  wer  all  discomfyt  ner, 
Pressyt  on  thaim  with  hys  baner ; 
And  thai  withdrew  mar  and  mar. 
And  quhen  the  small  folk  thai  had  thar, 
Saw  tnair  lords  withdrew  thaim  swa. 
Thai  tiimyt  thair  baks  all  for  to  ga. 
And  fled  all  scalvt  hdr  and  thar. 
The  lords  that  yheit  togeddyr  war. 
Saw  that  thair  smalt  folk  war  flea  ml. 
And  saw  the  king  stoutly  command 
That  wer  ilk  anc  abesyt'swa. 
That  thai  the  bak  gaifl"  and  tft  ga. 
A  little  stound  somyn  held  thai. 
And  svne  ilk  man  has  tane  his  way. 

Fell  nevir  man  swa  foule  myschanpe^ 
filtra  ««B  sturdy  cuntenance^ 


For  qnhen  tba  UOff^  aiimpaiky 

Saw  that  thai  fled  foulyly. 

Thai  «hasyt  thaim  with  all  thair  inayii» 

And  sum  thai  tuk,  and  sum  has  slayn. 

The  lemanand  warileand  ay, 

Quha  had  gud  horss  got  best  away.** 

Barbour, 

TRUIIDBR-8T0R1I8 

The  following  remarkable  cases  of  thunder- 
storms, are  worthy  of  record.  On  the  STth  of 
October,  17S8,  Melville-house  was  struck  with 
a  remarkable  thunder  storm.  The  whole  house, 
on  every  side,  and  from  top  to  bottom,  was 
affected.  The  stream  of  lightning,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  attracted  by  a  long  iron  spike,  on  the 
top  of  a  cupola  covered'  with  lead. '  The  effects  of 
it  were  felt,  and  are  still  visible  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  house  :  providentially  no  person  was 
materially  hurt.  In  a  large  mirror,  a  piece  of  the 
size  of  a  crown  was  melted,  and  no  crack  or  flaw 
whatever  appears  in  any  other  place.'  Many  splin- 
ters were  torn  out  of  the  saljd  wainscotting,  par- 
ticularly a  thin  one  about  the  breadth  of  a  half 
foot  joiner's  rule,  was  beaten  fourteen  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  finishing,  on  the  floor,  where  it 
made  a  deep  impression,  which  still  remains.  One 
of  the  chimney  tops  was  thrown  down,  and  some 
of  the  stones  carried  one  hundred  yaids  into  the 
garden. — At  Cupar,  on  the  SOth  of  April,  1735,  a 
blacksmith,  while  employed  in  shoeing  a  jiorse 
before  the  door  of  his  workshop,  was  struck  down 
in''  the  street,  a^  instanty  crxpired. — About  thirty 
years  ago,  the  lightning  struck  PitcuJIo-house, 
about  four  ipilc^  from  Cupar.  It  entered  in  two 
streams  j  one  came  down  the  l^itehen  chimney, 
tore  ofi*  the  jdCk-citsc,  and  left  thre^  or  four  black 
spots  on  the  roof  of  the  ^lichen,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other  A  servant  sitting  in  « 
closet  off  the  kitchen^  had  a  large  hole  burnt  in 
the  crown  of  her  head-dress.  She  was  some  hours 
insensible,  but  recovered.  When  the  stroke  came, 
she  thought  that  she  was  falling  into  a  swoon  or 
faint.  The  other  stream  entered  by  a  fine  »!io!l- 
cloiety  stripped  a  few  shells  and  some  fro8tia<^  »*" 
c9 
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then  went  down  4lw  wHmtteum,  and  burst  through 
tlie  panneling  of  another  rooin^  where  wm  a  ma- 
hogany fable.  This  talkie  was  picked^  as  if  hit 
with  very  small  ^ot.  Here  its  force  was  ex- 
hausted.—In  July  nSS,  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
inomine,  a  girl  and  boy  were  killed  with  lightning 
near  Monimail.  Peals  of  thunder,  with  vivid 
lightning,  were  that  moruing  loud  and  frequent. 
I'he  mother  Was  a  helpless  palsied  woman,  and 
had  been  carried  from  her  bed  to  the  fire-side.  The 
boy,  who  was  much  frightened  with  the  thunder, 
was  standing  before  the  fire.  The  eirl  was  seated 
opposite  to  her  mother,  feeding  the  fire  with  brush- 
wood. On  the  descent  of  tM  lightning,  the  boy 
fell  back,  and  was,  for  some  time,  believed  to  be 
the  only  perscTn  affected:  the  girl  retained  her 
sitciog  poitore,  uid  was  not  supposed  to  be  ii>- 
iured.  A  dog  lay  motionless  more  than  an  hour, 
bat  on  bein^  thrown  out  as  dead,  revived  and  re- 
covered entirely.  The  poor  mother  said,  she 
thought  the  fire  that  came  down  from  the  heavens, 
completely  involved  her  with  the  rest  The  shock 
had  no  effect  on  her  health  or  constitution,  either 
favourable  or  unfiivourable.— At  Cupar,  on  the 
SOth  of  September,  1787,  foar  men  were  struck 
with  lightniiy  in  the  old  correction  house,  at  that 
time  used  as  a  wrighi*s  shop.  Two  of  the  four, 
though  severely  stunned  and  wounded,  gradually 
recovered.  The .  other  two  were  found  without 
any  Kmaina  of  life. 

lX>mi/8   FRATBm,  OLD  BOOTTiaH. 

Uor  fader  qohilk  beest  i  Hevin.  9.  JIallowit 
weird  thyne  nam.  8.  Cum  thyne  kinrik.  4.  Be 
dune  thyne  wall  as  is  i  hevin,  sva  po  yerd.  5.  Uor 
dailie  breid  gif  us  thilk  day.  6.  And  forleit  us  uor 
skath8,as  we  forleit  tham  quha  skatb  us.  7.  And 
Iced  us  na  intil  temtation.  8.  Butan  fre  ua  fm 
evil.    Amen.— —Pink.    Part  III.  Chap.  x. 

WOLF  OF  BADBNOCB. 

1S74,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Buchan  was  be- 


In 
stowed  on  Alexander  Stuart,  the  fourth  or  youngest 
Ron  of  King  Robert  II.  by  his  first  wife  Klizabeth 
Moft,    T&  king  had,  soon  after  his  accession. 


granted  Mm  a  charter,  dated  at  Sooone,  of  the 
lands  of  Badenoch,  tiie  castle  of  Lochyndorbe, 
and  the  lands  and  forests  annexed,  as  fully  as  John 
Comyn  had  had  them.  This  earl  married  £u- 
phemia,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ross,  in  right  of 
whom  he  hul  various  lands.  This  earl  proved, 
in  every  respect,  a  hateful  character.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  posressions  obtained  by  his 
wife,  he  treated  her  with  great  unkindness,  and 
ag^vated  her  distress  by  the  open  attentions  be 
paid  to  loose  women.  She  brought  her  suit 
against  him  before  the  Bishop  of  Momy,  who 
pronounced  sentence,  ordering  him  to  live  with  his 
wife,  and  lo  find  security  to  the  amount  of  £900 
eaual  in  amount  of  silver  to  about  £400,  sterling 
of  the  present  coinage,  not  to  maltreat  her.  Irri- 
tated at  this  sentence,  he  seised  on  the  bishop's 
lands  in  Badenoch,  which  drew  down  upon  him 
the  spiritual  vengeance  of  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. The  earl  on  his  part  armed  his  fol- 
lowera,  and  in  May,  1890,  went  and  burnt  down 
the  town  of  Forres,  and  in  June  foUowvig  came 
to  Elgin  and  burnt  down  the  Cathedral  of  Su  Giles, 
which  Buchanan  says,  was  the  most  beautiful 
church  in  Scotland,  and  along  with  it  the  hospital 
and  eighteen  manses  of  the  canons  and  chaplains. 
After  this  sacrileeious  action  be  was  cast  into 
prison.  On  his  humble  submission,  be  was  ab- 
solved by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew^s,  on  condition 
of  his  making  satisfaction  to  the  Bishop  and  Chap- 
ter of  Morav,  and  obtaining  conflrnuitioB  of  the 
absolution  from  the  Pope.  .Whether  he  was  let 
loose  after  this,  or  remained  in  prison,  is  not  cer- 
tain, for  he  died  soon  after,  February  9tb,  1894, 
and  was  interred  in  the  middle  choir  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Dunkeld.  There  were  there  a  monu- 
ment and  statue  of  stone  erected  to  his  memory, 
which  were  defeced  by  the  soldiers  c^  Angus*s  re> 
gimentjwho  were  stationed  at  Dunkeld  at  the 
revolution,  by  king  William,  and  who  fortified  the 
churoh  as  a  check  to  the  pass  into  the  Highlands. 


WILUAM   FALCONflm 


This  ingenious  poet  was  bom  about  1780,  and 
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vas  Che  ion  of  a  ^or  but  induaCrions  harbet  at  •  Obr  author  is  supposed  to  have  continued  in 
Ldinbariirhy  all  of  whose  childrenv  with  the  cx«  I  the  merchant  service  until  he  gained  the  patronage 
caption  of  ottf  author,  were  either  deaf  or  dumb.  I  of  his  Royal  Highness  Edward  L)uke  of  York,  by 


William  receired  soeb  common  education  as 
might  qualify  him  for  some  inferior  employment, 
and  appears  to  have  eonfracted  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  a  desire  for  higher  attainments  than  his  situa- 
tion pemnicted  In  the  chametey  of  Arion,  un- 
cjueationabty  intended  for  his  own,  he  hiikts  at  a 
farther  pronvis  in  study  than  his  biographers 
have  boea  ante  to  traee  t 

"  On  him  (air  Science  dawn'd  in  happier  hour, 
A  wakening  into  bloom  young  F^uicy^  flower : 
Hut  soon  Adversity,  with  freezing  blast 
The  blossom  withered,  and  the  dawn  o'ercast. 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree 
Condemn'd  rdmckmt  to  the  feithless  sea." 

It  must  indeed  have  bfeen  with  reluctance  that  a 
boy  who  hait  begun  to  tiaie  the  sweets  of  litera- 
ture, consented  to  serve  an  ap}>renticeship  on 
board  a  meTchant  vessel  at  Leith,  whith  we  are 
told  he  did  when  very  young.  He  was  afterwards 
in  the  capaeity  of  a  servant  to  Campbell,  the  au- 
thor of  Letiphanes,  when  purser  of  a  ship.  Camp- 
bell is  said  to  have  discovered  in  Falconer  talents 
worthy  of  cultivation ;  and  whetl  the  latter  dis- 
tinguisheif  himself  as  a  poet,  used  to  repeat  with 
some  pride,  that  he  had>  once  been  his  scholar. 

Falconer,  probably  by  means  of  this  friend,  was 
made  second  mate  of  a  vessel  employed  in  the  Le- 
vant trade,  whieh  was  shipwi«cked  durinjr  her 
passage  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  and  only  three 
of  the  crew  saved  The  date  of  this  event  cannot 
now  be  aaeeitarned ;  but  what  he  saw  and'  felt  oik 
the  melancholy  occasion  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  his  memory,  aM  certainly  suggested 
the  plan  and  characters  of  his  ce^bmted  poem. 
Whether  before  this  time  he  had  made  any  poetical 
attempts  we  are  not  informed.  The  favours  of  a 
^nuine  ciuse  are  usually  early,  and  it  is  at  least 
probable  that  the  classical  allusions  so  frequent 
is  "  The  Shipwreck,*'  were  furnished  by  much 
Dievions  reading 


dedicating  to  him  "The  Shipwreck,"  in  the  spring 
of  1762 ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  his  high- 
neas's  taste  that  he  ioined  in  the  praise  bestowed 
on  this  poem,  and  became  desirous  to  place  the 
author  in  a  situation  where  he  could  befriend  him. 
With  this  view,  the  Duke  advised  him  to  quit  the 
merchant  service  for  the  royal  navy  ;  a^id  before 
the  summer  had  elapsed.  Falconet  was  rated  a 
midshipman  on  boaid  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  ship, 
the  Royal  George,  which  at  the  peace  of  1768, 
was  paid  oflF 

As  Falconer  wanted  much  of  that  complemen- 
tary time  of  service,  which  might  enable  him  to 
arnve  at  the  commission  of  lieutenant,  his  friends 
advised  him  to  exchange  the  military  for  the  civil 
department  of  the  royalnavy  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  course  of  l763,he  was  appointed  purser  of  the 
Glory  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns.  Soon  after  he 
married  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Hicks,  the 
daughter  of  the  suigeon  of  Sheemess  Yard.  With 
this  lady,  who  had  considerable  taste,  he  appears 
to  have  lived  happily,  although  his  circumstances 
were  reduced  for  want  of  employment.  That  this 
was  the  case  appears  from  a  whimsical  incident 
related  by  his  biographer.  "  When  the  Glory  was 
laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Chatharti,  commissioner 
Hanway,  brother  to  the  benevolent  Jonas  Hanway, 
became  delighted  with  the  genius  of  its  purser. 
Hie  captain's  cabin  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  up 
with  a  stove,  and  with  cvei^  addition  of  comfort 
that  couW  be  procured,  in  order  that  Falconer 
might  tlius  be  enabled  to  enjoy  his  favourite  pro- 
pensity, without  either  molestation  or  ex|)ense." 

Here  he  employed  himself,  for  some  time,  in 
various  literary  occupations.  Among  others  he 
compiled  an  "  Universal  Marine  Dictionary,"  a 
work  of  great  utility,  and  highly  approved  by 
professional  men  in  tfie  navy. 

The  Marine  Dictionary  was  published  in  I7r9, 
before  which  period  he  appears  to  have  left  his 
naval  leireat  at  Chatham  for  an  abode  in  the  m*^- 
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tropolU  of  a  leas  oomkytMh  kind.  Here,  ^ 
pressed  by  poverty^  but  occnloiially  loothed  by 
friendship,  and  by  the  aflectiopate  attentions  of 
hiir  wife,  he  subsisted  for  some  time  on  various 
resources.  |n  1768  he  received  proposals  from  the 
late  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  to  be  admitted  a 
partner  in  the  businpss  which  that  gentleman  air 
terwards  established. 

No  reason  pan  be  assigned  with  more  probabi* 
lity  for  his  refusing  tliis  liberal  offer,  than  his 
appointment,  immediately  after,  to  the  purser- 
ship  of  the  Aurora  frigate,  which  was  ordered  to 
carry  out  to  India,  Messrs.  Vansittart,  Scrofton, 
and  Forde,  as  supervisors  of  the  affairs  of  tlie 
company,  lie  was  also  promised  the  office  of 
private  secretary  to  those  gentlemen,  a  situation 
from  which  his'  friends  conceived  tlie  hopes  that 
he  mi^lit  eventually  obtain  lasting  advantages. 
Dis  cUtier  ritum.  The  Aurora  sailed  from  fin- 
gland  on  t)}e  SOth  of  September,  1769,  and  after 
touching  at  the  Cape,  was  lost  during  the  remainder 
of  the  passage  in  a  manner  which  left  no  trace  by 
which  tlie  cause  of  the  calamity  could  be  disco- 
vered. The  most  probable  cpnj'ecture  iy,  that  she 
foundeit^  in  the  Mosambique  channel. 

PAUL  J0NB8. 

Paul  Jones  ^as  e  native  of  Kirkudbrlght.  Hav- 
ing been  prosecuted  for  some  offence,  he  fled  from 
home,  and  being  an  active  seaman,  obtained  t)ie 
command  of  a  privateer  in  the  American  service. 
As  lie  knew  well  about  the  parts  of  his  native 
ioyo,  he  executed  one  of  his  first  enterprizes  at 
this  place.  Early  one  rooming  be  stood  in  the  bay 
with  colours  flying  like  a  British  frigate ;  and 
sent  his  boat  pn  shore  near  Lord  Selkirk's  house, 
well  manned  with  an  officer,  who  had  orders  to 
behave  lis  if  he  commanded  a  press-gang.^  The 
scheme  tpok  effect.  All  the  men  about  tlie  house 
and  grpunds  immediately  disappeared.  When  all 
was  clear,  the  officer  with  his  party  snnounded 
the  house  and  inquired  for  Lord  Selkirk. ,  He  was 
not  at  home ;  I^dy  Selkiik  was  then  inquired  for. 
The  oflicef  behaved  very  civilly;  but  told  lier 
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plainly  that  his  eriMid  was  to  cturrj  o^  fi»  hsnXlij 
service  of  plate.  She  assured  him  he  had  been 
misinformed,  and  that  ]>ord  Selkiik  had  no  ser- 
vice of  plate ;  with  great  presence  of  mind,  she 
then  palled  fqr  the  butler*s  inventory,  and  con 
vinced  him  on  the  spot  of  his  mistake.  At  the 
same  time  she  ordered  wine.  The  officer  drank 
her  b^Uh  politely  j  and  laying  his  hands  on  what 
plate  he  n^et  with,  i^ent  off  without  committing 
any  wanton  mi^cbief.  Sopn  after  the  ships  left  tlie 
bay,  Johes  informed  Lord  Selkiik  by  a  letter  that 
avowed  indeed  the  intention  of  carrying  his  I>ord- 
ship  off,  but  with  a  design  merely  to  get  a  cartel 
established  through  the  means  of  such  a  prisoner. 
As  to  taking  the  plate,  he  said,  he  totally  disa- 
vowed I  his  crew  forced  him  to  it,  bein^  deter- 
mined to  have  a  little  plunder  for  the  risk  they 
had  run  botli  in  Kircudbright  bay,  and  in  at- 
tempting the  night  before  to  burn  the  shipping  at 
Whitehaven.  To  this  apology  Jones  added  a 
promise  to  restore  the  plate ;  which,  on  the  peace 
seven  years  after  the  depredation,  was  punctually 
performed.  It  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Selkidi's  banker  in  Lond^a;  and  not  the  least 
article  was  missing.  This  restitution  has  the 
appearance  of  generosity ;  but  it  is  probable  tliat 
Jones  might  feel  for  his  professional  character, 
which  he  found  would  suffer  under  the  infamy  of 
such  a  pilfering  transaction. 

IMCBOARVIB. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1491  Jamee  IV.  consider- 
ing the  damage  done  U>  his  subjects  at  sea  by  the 
English  and  Dutch,  granted  the  Isle  of  Inchgarvie 
to  John  Dundas  of  Dundas,  to  build  a  fortalice 
tliereon,  with  the  constabulary  thereof,  and  the 
duties  on  ships  passing.  Dundas  having  neg- 
lected the  affair,  James  himself,  in  1518,  ordered 
a  strong  tower  to  be  built  on  the  island,  with  a 
battery  on  either  side  of  the  Forth,  that  he  might 
have  a  secure  retreat  for  the  navy,  which  he  was 
then  building  and  collecting  at  Newhaven,  in  case 
of  any  -sudden  attack.  In  the  regency  of  Albany, 
during  the  minority  of  James  V.  the  tower  uf 
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InchfiC^^io  flsefM  to  mm  been  lemplayed  m  a  ftBto 
prison,  to  which  the  celebiated  aecietary  Panter 
vas  committed  by  that  weak,  capricious,  and  ty- 
mniiical  governor.  When  Albany  went  to  France 
in  1M7,  he  left  Inchgarrie,  together  with  Dnnbar 
and  Dnmbartpn,  ganriaoned  with  French  toldien, 
to  the  great  oppression  of  the  nation,  as  they 
complained,  because  each  soldier  was  allowed 
fear  pooods  Scottish  money  of  monthly  pay.— 
The  fovtiflcationa  of  this  isle  seem  to  have  laeen 
much  neglected  till  Fan!  Jones  appeared  in  the 
frith  in  iT79,  when  they  were  repaired,  and  four 
twenty  ponoders  mounted  on  them.  And  in  the 
late  war,  when  an  invasion  was  tiiieatened  from 
France  and  H<rfland,  some  additions  were  made, 
and  more  guns  placed  on  the  battery ;  the  range 
of  which  crossing  that  of  the  batteries  on  the 
ftiiore,  was  judged  sufficient  to  protect  the  upper 
port  of  the  frith  from  any  hostile  attempt. 
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COUNTESS  OP   BUCHAM. 

A  brilliant  instance  of  the  effect  of  patriotism 
was  manifested  at  Bruce's  coronation  at  Scone, 
March  99th,  1806.  When  Malcolm  Kenmore  had 
rrturoed  from  England,  he  had  mnted  to  the  fa* 
wily  of  Macduff,  Earl  of  Fife,  the  hereditary  ho- 
nour of  putting  the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  at 
the  ceremony  of  coronation.  The  descendant  of 
Macduff  was  then  in  England,  but  his  sister  ^as 
married  lo  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  was 
then  in  that  province.  Animated  by  the  spirit  of 
her  ancestors,  and  forgetting  the  injury  done  to 
the  family  of  her  husband,  she  availed  herself  of 
his  absence,  and  prcf/ided  her  warlike  retinue, 
and  came  to. Scone,  and  herself  put  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Bruce.  The  event  proved  unfortunate 
to  herself.  The  fatal  battle  of  Methven  compelled 
the  king  to  retreat,  and  the  countess  was  made 
prisoner,  and  along  with  Lady  Mary,  the  king's 
lister,  was  sent  to  England.  Eldward  ordered  two 
cages  or  chambers  of  wood  to  be  made  for  them 
ia  the  castle  at  Berwick,  such  as  to  afford  them 
necessary  aocommodationf  bat  might  prevent  their 
lESpapc^ 
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The  last  of  the  Dougkuses  certainly  died  b% 


Undoris.  James,  Elarl  of  Douglas  had  forfeited, 
and  had  been  banished  in  theneign  of  James  U. 
He  was  well  received  in  England,  where  the  value 
of  so  illustrious  a  traitor,  of  great  influence  on  the 
borders,  was  duly  estimated.  Supported  by  En- 
glish power,  he  had  made  several  unsuccessful  in- 
roads into  his  country.  At  last,  wearied  with 
banishment,  he  and  the' exiled  Albany  resolved  to 
attempt  their  re-establishment  in  Scotland,  now 
peculiarly  open  to  invasion,  from  the  tyranny  and 
weak  councils  of  James  III.  They  gathered  some 
hundreds  o^  horse  and  infantry,  hoping  tliat  their 
friends  and  followers  would  soon  8>ireU  their  array* 
And  advancing  towards  Ix)chmabeq  during  a  fair, 
Douglas  swore  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  he 
would  lay  his  offering  on  the  high  alt^r  of  that 
place  on  St.  Magda1en*s  day(l483).  But  the  influ-e 
ence  of  Douelas  was  forgotten,  even  by  his  former 
va99als ;  and  that  of  Albany  was  despised :  the 
neighboyring  g^entjemen  collecting  some  hasty 
bands,  the  occasion  furnished  numbers,  fury,  arms : 
and  after  a  conflict,  or  rather  affray,  which  lastej 
from  noon  till  night,  while  Albany  found  his  safety 
in  the  bwifiness  of  his  horse,  the  last  Douglas 
remained  the  ignominious  captive  of  a  vassal's 
hand,  a  son  of  Kirkpatrick,  of  Closeburn.  A  grant 
of  kind?  had  been  offered  for  his  person  :  **  C-arry 
me  to  the  king  V  said  Douglas  to  Kirkpatrick  ) 
"  thou  art  well  entitled  to  pront  by  my  misfortune  i 
for  thou  wast  true  to  me,  while  i  was  true  to  my> 
self."  The  young  man  wept  bitterly,  and  offered 
to  fly  with  the  Earl  into  Engkind.  But  Dougks, 
weary  of  exile,  refused  his  proffered  liberty,  an4 
only  requested,  that  Kirkpatrick  would  not  deliver 
him  to  the  king  till  he  had  secured  his  own  re- 
ward. Kirkpatrick  did  more.  When  DougUis, 
now  old  and  unwieMy,  was  conveyed  to  the  roya| 
presence,  either  from  shame  or  scorn,  he  turned 
his  back  on  the  son  of  James  II.  the  destroyer  of 
his  house;  a  ray  of  pity  illuminated  the  despotiq 
mind  of  the  king,  who  had  now  himself  tasted  mif? 
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fortune :  and  at  the  generoiu  intercession  of  Kirk- 
patrick,  he  sentenced  the  years  and  infirmities  of 
Oouj^las,  who  had  been  educated  to  the  chiircfi> 
to  the  religious  retirement  of  Lindorit  abbe  j,  while 
the  Earl's  indiffei^nce  muttered,  *'  he  who  may 
no  better  be,  must  be  a  monk/'  Id  this  retreat, 
the  last  of  the  Douglasses  perhaps  first  knew  hap- 
piness; and  died  after  four  years  of  penitence  and 
peace. 

CLBRGT  BBVORB  THB  RBPORMATIOlf. 

Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  says  of  a  priest,  who 
had  fought  well  in  battle,  **  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  this  priest'  should  fight  well,  for  in 
Britain  there  are  40,000  priests  who  would  not  be 
afraid  to  fight  against  as  many  of  any  nation. 
Bvery  Baron  has  one,  and  some  five  or  sii,  who 
ride  out  armed  with  sword  and  shield  to  attend 
their  barons."  This  historian  is  dissatisfied  with 
their  engaging  in  war  instead  of  employing  them- 
selves in  divine  service,  but  allows  that  they  ought 
to  fight  in  their  own  defence,  and  in  defence  of 
their  country.  Of  the  warlike  disposition  of  the 
clergy  of  that  age,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance, 
at  the  battle  pf  Pinkey,  against  the  English,  in 
which  was  a  division  composed  of  priests,  of 
whom  many  fell  in  the  battle.  At  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  in  15 IS,  there  fell  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  with  the 
Abbots  of  Kilwinninj^,  and  Inch  Chaffray  Sir 
X>Bvid  Lindsay  says  of  them  :-» 

**  Ane  other  cause  of  the  punition, 
Of  thir  unhappy  prelatis  imprudent. 
They  made  nocht  equal  distribution, 
Of  haly  kirkis  patrimonie  and  rent. 
But  temporallie  thai  haif  it  all  mispent. 
Quhtlks  solde  have  bene  tripartit  into  thre. 
First  to  uphanld  the  kirk  in  honeslie. 
The  second  part  to  snatain  thair  estates. 
The  third  part  to  be  given  to  the  puris. 
But  tliai  dispotiit  that  s;eir  all  uther  gailrs, 
On  cartis  and  dyce  and  harlotrie  and  huris, 
Their  caty vistuke  na  compt  of  thair  awia  caris, 
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Thiilf  kMcea  ftvtil  (hair  fa^  is  clenely  ekd. 

And  rieheley  rewlit  baith  at  burd  and  bed. 

Thair  bastard  baimis  prondely  they  providit. 
The  kirk  geir  kr^elye  thai  did  on  hame  npend. 
In  thair  defaltis  thair  subdites  were  mysgydit. 
And  comptit  nocht  thair  God  for  till  oifend, 
QohHk  gatt  thame  want  giaee  at  their  hitter  end.* 

Melville  informs  ns,  that  when  James  V.  was  ad- 
vised by  many  to  go  to  York,  to  meet  hia  uncle, 
llenry  VIIL,  he  was  inclined  to  do  so,  and  seeing 
some  of  his  prelates^  he  said, "  wherefore  gave  my 
predecessors  so  manv  lands  and  rents  to  the  kirk  ; 
was  it  to  main^in  hawks,  doj^s,  and  whores,  and 
a  number  of  idle  priests."  \et  the  clergy  had 
influeace  to  make  him  alter  hia  intention,  chiefly 
by  bringing  him  fair  maidens. 

WILLIAM   FORBB89 

Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  1565,  at  Aber- 
deen, where  he  went  through  the  courses  of  ckis- 
sical  learning  and  philosophy.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  travel,  and  made  a  great  progress  in  divinity  and 
the  Hebrew  language,  in  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many, during  the  four  years  he  passed  in  that  coun- 
try. He  then  visited  the  university  of  Ley  den, 
where  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  His  ill  state  of 
health  not  permitting  him  to  undertake  a  journey 
into  France  and  Italy,  as  he  would  willingly  have 
done,  he  went  over  to  England.  The  fame  of  his 
learning^  soon  proclaimed  him  there,  so  that  the 
universitt  of  Oiford  offered  him  a  professor- 
ship of  Hebrew ;  which,  however,  he  did  not  ac- 
cept, because  the  physicians  advised  him  to  return 
to  his  native  country.  The  magistrates  of  Aber- 
deen expressed  a  partieuter  esteem  fo^  him.  He 
recovered  his  health,  and  accepted  at  first  a  pri- 
vate cure  i  bat  afterwards,  being  strongly  solicited 
by  the  inhabitants,  went  to  be  preacher  in  his  na- 
tive city.  He  tras  admitted  doctor  of  divinity, 
when  King  Janiea,  among  other  regulations,  had 
settled  it  with  the  deputies  of  the  clei^y,  that  the 
academical  degrees  and  dignities  should  be  r^ 
stored  to  their  ancient  course.    The  Uboor  of 
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prnchiop  faortiii^  fab  health,  they  g;BT6  him  a  leaa 
painful  employiMnty  makin;  bun  principal  of 
Mariachal-cAllc^.  He  wai  aftenmrda  dean  of  the 
Realty  of  diTinity,  nod  then  rector  of  the  unrrer- 
venity ;  a  poet  imaediately  under  the  chaneeUor. 
Then  be  became  paator  at  Edinburgh,  and  waa 
leeeived  tbeie  with  every  mark  of  friendship ;  but 
people'a  diapoeitiona  being  changed,  and  from 
their  warm  attachment  to  the  anti-epitdopal  disci- 
pline of  Genera,  he  withdrew  himself,  and  retired 
to  hit  own  country.  He  waa  sent  for  some  yean 
after  by  Charles  I.  who  had  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Edinburgh  in  163S;  and  he  preached 
before  the  monarch  with  great  eloaaence  and 
learning.  Tint  prince,  having  founded  an  episco- 
pal church  at  Edinburgh,  knew  of  none  more 
worthy  to  fill  the  new  see  than  Dr.  Forbes.  He 
was  cousecrated  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and 
applied  himself  wholly  to  the  functions  of  his  dig« 
ni^ ;  but  fell  sick  soon  after,  and  died  in  16S4,  ^- 
car  having  eojoyed  his  bishopric  only  three  months. 

1.AW8  OP  BBlfltETH  MACALPINB^ 

These  kws,  which  are  mentioned  by  Foidon, 
the  oldest  of  our  historians,  have  been  considered 
by  other  historians  as  genuine,  and,  in  particular, 
Huchaoan  says,  "  that  from  his  kiws,  which  pos- 
terity called  Macalpine,  the  aflfairs-of  Scotland 
flourished  for  many  ages  after,  no  less  than  by 
arma.*'— Innes  says,  they  are  spoken  of  by  the  an- 
cient chroniclers;  Boethius  gives  them  at  full 
fongth.  As  &r  aa  the  matter  can  be  investigated, 
the  evidence  is  in  their  fiivour. 

We  find  the  country  was  then  divided  into.dis- 
trict9,and  the  office  of  sheriff  or  chksf  ruler  in  each 
district  established.  The  qualification  for  the 
oSee  was  aa  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the 
k'mgdom.  The  sheriffs  are  ordered  to  instruct 
tbeir  sons  in  the  law,  no  doubt,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  might  be  preserved,  and  that  the  son 
raisht  be  qualified  to  succeed  bis  father.  Sheriffs 
if  guiky  of  treason  or  grossly  un&ithful  ia  the  dis* 
chaige  of  their  duties,  iia  to  ba  capitaUy  pmiished 
bybeiqgfaaigcd. 


Criminal  Law  of  Ketm$th  Maedplbm. 

The  criminal  code  is  very  simple,  but  remiitk- 
able  for  the  severity  of  its  punishments. 

Theft  is  punishable  by  hanging ;  murderers  and 
robbers  are  to  be  beheaded.  The  same  pttfiish- 
ment  is  assigned  to  persons  guiky  of  a  rape,  but 
the  woman  has  the  power  of  interfering  and  by 
marriage  saving  the  man's  life*  Adultery  subjects 
both  parties  to  death.  Witches  are  to  be  burnt 
to  death.  In  this  respect,  they  are  not  worse  than 
the  laws  as  enforced  in  Scotland,  England,  on 
the  continent,  ud  in  America,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Slander  was  punished  by  the  forfeitum 
of  the  guilty  person's  sword,  and,  of  course,  hia 
expulsion  from  respectable  society.  For  btea- 
phemingGod  or  his  saints,  or  speaking  disrespect' 
fully  of  the  king,  or  the  chieftain,  the  guilty  person 
was  punished  by  cutting  out  the  tongue. 

h  would  appear  from  the  above,  that  beheading 
was  deemed  a  severer  or  more  disgrecefiil  punish- 
ment than  han^inPi 

Women  capitally  convicted,  are  to  be  punished 
by  being  drowned  or  burnt  alive.  It  is  to  be  hop«kl 
that  this  kitter  punishment,  which  was  inflicted  on 
those  convicted  of  withered,  for  which  that  punish- 
ment is  specially  named,  was  never  inflicted  on  any 
others.  We  may  presume,  that  the  punishment 
by  drowning  was  made  use  of  out  of  a  sort  of  mercy 
to  the  sex.  There  is  also  a  liberal  allowance 
made  for  actions  done  by  a  wife  in  presence  of  her 
husband,  as  she  is  supposed  to  be  under  controul, 
and  exempt  from  punishment,  as  is  the  law  at  pre- 
sent. The  husband  is  made  accoaotable  for  ac- 
tions done  by  his  wife  with  his  knowledge  and 
privity.  A  concubine  is  not  supposed  to  be  under 
the  power  of  the  man,  and  is  accountable  and  pu- 
nishable for  her  actions. 

We  find  t*he  institution  of  a  jury  for  the  trial  of 
criminals,  at  least,  in  a  ru4e  state.  When  a  person 
is  accused,  an  inquest  is  ordered  to  be  made  by 
the  judge  with  seven  wise  and  judicious  men,  or 
any  higher  number,  provided  it  be  an  cxM  niim' — 
From  the  circamstance  of  an  odcf  number 
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appointed,  we  t^aj  Infer  tbat  the  mojority  of  the 
jniy,  Atf  at  preaent  in  Scotland,  was  sufficient  to 
establish  a  decision.  To  pceserve  order  before 
'  the  cooTt,  it  is  ordained  that  either  of  the  parties 
^riking^  the  other,  shall  thereby  lose  his  cause. 
.  A  respeet  to  parental  authority  is  supported,  by 
appointing,  that  any  person  grosdy  aDusiog  his 
father,  cr  mother,  should  have  his  members  cut 
ioff,  and  that  he  shoujd  then  be  hanged  and  remain 
jan buried  above  ground. 

Cwd  Lam  o/  Kennglh  Maealpm^. 

The  civil  code  is  extremely  simple,  as  might  be 
enpected  amonest  a  people  ^i&vmg  little  or  no 
commerce,  and  tew  ranks  and  gradations  in  society, 
and  therefore  few  interests  to  settle.  It  relates 
chiefly  to  agricultural  matters.  It  is  forbidden  to 
40 w  seed  until  it  be  flrst  cleaned  from  noxious 
grains,  as  seed  of  thistles.  Beasts  strtying  on  a 
neighbour's  land,  are  ordered  to  be  secured  in  a 
pound,  until  satisfaction  be  made.  Swine  rooting 
up  the  grass  or  corn  may  be  killed.  If  a  man 
suffer  his  land  to  be  overgrown  with  noxious  weeds 
to  the  injury  of  his  neighbourR*  for  the  first  offence 
he  is  to  (oiieit  an  ox,  and  for  the  second,  ten  oxen ; 
lor  the  third,  the  whole  of  his  lands.  U  beasts  be 
found  straying,  they  are  ordered  to  be  delivered 
Vo  the  public  officers  of  justice,  or  to  the  priest  of 
the  parish,  until  the  owners  be  found.  Persons 
finding  cattle  i>r  other  property,  and  concealing 
the  matter,  are  to  be  considered  as  thieves,  and 
^  punished  accordingly 

At  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  the  Picts,  and 
the  publishing  of  this  code  of  laws  by  Kenneth 
llacalpine,  we  find  Christianity  fully  established 
throughout  the  country,  accompanied  at  the  same 
.  time  with  many  superstitions.  Our  holy  religion 
hnd  made  its  way  amongst  the  Picts,  whilst  the 
Romans  were  in  possession  of  the  northern  part 
0(  the  island,  but  at  what  precise  period  the  wpole 
nation  was  brought  to  a  public  profession  of  it  is 
s^ory  uncertain ;  perhaps,  it  wasnot  before  the  sixth 
century.  However,  we  now  find  a  church  and 
•  priest  in  every  parish ;  w«  And  allafi  awl 


erected,  of  couTse,  by  th«  road  irtde  and  other  piih» 
lie  places,  oratories  or  houses  oi  prayer,  and  cha- 
pels for  the  statues  of  the  Virgin,  Christ,  and  the 
Saints.    These  are  commanded  to  be  held  in  ve- 
neration, as  well  as  the  persons  of  all  the  eccK^ 
siastics.    It  is  also  comauinded  to  observe  the 
festivals  and  solemn  days,  the  fasts,  vigils,  and  all 
other  ceremonies  instituted  by  the  church.  Indeed, 
the  Ikvour  shewn  to  churchmen  is  carried  so  fur, 
that  it  is  ordained  that  whoever  injures  them  by 
word  or  deed,  shall  be  put  to  death.    From  the 
severity  of  this  enactment,  we  may  suspect  that  in 
these  barbarous  times  the  pereons  of  peaceable 
churchmen  were  often  liable  to  he  insulted,  or  we 
should  not  find  the  king  and  nobles  enacting  laws 
so  difficult  of  execution,  and  so  likely  to  occasion 
resentment  and  ill-will.  The  Danes  were  not  tlien 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  these  laws  might  be 
necessary  as  a  check  on 'such  of  them  as  had  been 
allowed  to  settle  in  Scotland.  Buch.  VI.  c.  10,  1 1 . 
The  anxiety  of  the  church  to  obtain  the  severe  sane* 
tion  of  civil  power  to  maintain  her  rites  and  insti- 
tutions, shews  sufficiently  that  her  spiritiml  power 
had  not  yet  acquired  absolute  sway  over  the  pcopU*. 
A  neglect  of  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead, 
is  a  strong  proof  of  imperfect  civilization,  atMl  of 
a  want  offirm  belief  in  a  future  state.     It  has  ever 
been  the  care  of  the  legislature,  to  enforce  the 
proper  celebration  of  thorites  of  sepulture,  as  a 
means  of  softening  the  manners^  and  strengthening 
the   impressions  of  religion.     For  this  purpose, 
the  Grecian  priests  and  legislators  propagated  the 
idea  that  the  shade  of  the   person  left  unhuried, 
wandered  a  hundred  years  on  the  banks  of  the 
Styx.    In  the  Macalpine  code,  regulations  are  laid 
down  for  the  funerals  of  inferior  persons,  and  for 
men  of  rank  great  pomp  and  splendour  are  com* 
manded.    In  after  times,  the  enactments  of  this 
law  being  found  burdensome  and  too  expensive, 
were  repealed.    Sepulchres  are  ordered  to  be  rc^ 
fepected,  and  the  place  where  a  penon  is  buried,  ia 
to  be  marked  by  a  cross  to  protect  it  from  inaiiilt. 
To  impress  on  the  people  the  heinous  nalot%  of 
4h«  crima  of  maideri  it  is  ordered  that  th*  "^W^ 
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vhere  it  U  eonmiittedy  BhtXi  leimSn  untitled  for 
seven  years.  From  an  equally  veil  meanings  but 
mistaken  motive,  we  may  account  for  the  law, 
which  comroandwl  that  a  sow  which  devoured  her 
own  pigs  should  be  put  to  death. 
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TVLCHAN   BISHOPS. 

One  of  the  methods  by  which  the  powerful 
noble  families  in  the  leig^n  of  James  VI.  secured 
tlie  r«>veuues  of  the  church,  was  to  get  a  depen- 
dent clefig^yraan  appointed  to  a  bishopric,  who 
bore  the  title,  received  the  rents,  and  paid  them 
over  to  his  patron,  reseiving  to  himself  the  share 
privtttf'ly  agreed  upon.  This  practice  was  intro- 
duced in  I57I,  by  ths  Earl  of  Morton,  who  had 
nifiicieTit  influence  with  Regent  Lennox,  to  ob- 
uin  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's  for  him- 
nelf,  which  he  held  by  appointing  Mr.  John 
I>ouglas,  who  was  provost  of  the  new  college,  as 
the  nominal  bishop. 

i'lcixymeo  appointed  to  be  bishops  in  the 
manmrr  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  were  commonly 
called  *•  Tulehan  Bithopt:'  A  Tulchan  was  a  calfs 
t4^in  stuffed  with  straw,  and  set  up  to  nu&ke  the 
cow  let  down  her  milk,  so  such  bisnops  were  set 
up,  that  the  lords  by  means  of  them  might  milk 
the  bishopric.  Mr.  Patrick  Adamson,  in  a  scr- 
Dion  which  he  preached  against  bishops,  observed 
tbat  there  were  three  sorts  of  bishops. 

1st.  The  lord's  bishop,  i.  e.  Christ's,  aod  such 
was  trvery  pastor. 

2d.  My  lord  bishop,  i.  e.  a  bishop  who  is  a 
lord,  and  sits  and  voles  in  parliament,  and  exer- 
ci^t^  jurisdiction  over  his  brethren. 

3d.  My  lord's  bishop,  whom  a  lord  or  nobleman 
hX  court  places  to  be  a  receiver  general  of  his 
reats»  and  to  give  leases  on  his  lordship's  behalf; 
bat  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  power  of  a  bi- 
ebop.    These  last  were  *'  Tulchan  Bishops." 

Id  support  of  Adamson's  doctrines,  Mr.  Knox, 
io  a  vermon  in  the  presence  of  Morton  and  his 
aivhbishop,  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  receiver, 
aj)d  a  curse  on  the  giver. 

Moitoa  seeing  A^nipMn  to  be  a  pa^n  of  talents 


and  ambition,  made  Urn  one  of  his  cfaapkib^  and 

in  a  few  years  after,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Doup^las,  advanced  him  to  the  archbishopric,  and 
he  himself  became  a  Tulchan  Bishop. 

In  1591,  he  was  deprived  of  his  archbishoprio 
by  the  clei]^,  aild  obliged  to  make  formal  con- 
fession of  his  ^ilt  to  the  presbytery,  asd  to  make 
a  full  recantation* 


ABBBT  OF  tlVCHCOlJI 

Two  miles  distant  from  Aberdour,  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  firth,  lies  lochcolm.  The  abbey 
hath  been  a  stately  building ;  the  steeple  is  entire, 
and  there  are  sevenl  neat  vaults  standing ;  the 
chapter  is  a  round  figure,  built  of  square  stones, 
with  seats  of  stone  round  it :  a  part  of  the  church 
and  some  cells  of  the  monks,  were  standing  not 
long  ago.  The  abbey  was' founded  (as  the  Ex- 
tracta  de  chronicis  Scotiae  show)  by  King  Alexan- 
der I.  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
about  the  year  1128,  upon  this  occasion :  the  king 
while  he  was  passing  this  firth  at  the  Queensferry, 
was,  by  a  violent  wind,  driven  into  this  island^ 
after  great  hazard  of  being  cast  away.  At  that 
time  there  lived  in  this  isle  an  hemlite,  in  e 
chappel  dedicated  to  St.  Columb,  and  had  no  su»« 
tenance  but  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  what  he 
could  purchase  of  shell-fish  and, other  small  sea 
fish ;  by  him  the  king  and  these  who  were  in 
company  with  him,  were  maintained  for  three 
days,  that  the  storm  kt'pt  them  there ;  upon  which 
he  made  a  vow  to  build  something  of  note  there, 
and  afterwards  built  the  abbey  for  the  chanons, 
and  endowed  it.  The  wealth  of  this  place  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  proved  so  strong  a  temptation 
to  his  fleet,  then  lyingr  in  the  Forth,  as  to  suppress 
all  the  horror  of  sacrilege  and  respect  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  inhabitants.  The  English  landed,  and 
spared  not  even  the  furniture  more  immediately 
consecrated  to  divine  worship.  Bui  due  vengeance 
overtook  them ;  for  ia  a  storm  which  instantly 
followed,  many  of  them  perished ;  those  who  es- 
caped^ 
V(nve 


xjd.  struck  with  the  justice  of  the  fudgmenN 
wed  to  make  ample  lecompenoe  to  tue  ini^*~^ 
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saint.    The  lempeft  MMed;  and  they 
promiBed  atonement. 

llOBItRT   rLBHINdy 

This  pfesbyterian  cleigymaDy  whose  woikA  are 
still  much  esteemed  iu  Scotland,  was  born  at 
Batbens,  or  Easter,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Tweedalc,  in  I6S0,  where  his  father,  James  Fle- 
ming, was  long  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He 
was  educated  in  classics,  philosophy,  and  divinity, 
at  the  univ^nities  of  Edinbur|fh  and  St.  AndreW*s, 
and  at  the  latter  studied  divinity  nttder  the  cele- 
brated Samuel  Rutherfoid,  His  pastoml  chatge 
was  Cambuslang,  in  Clydesdale,  in  which  he  te* 
mained  highly  venerated  by  his  flock  until  the 
restoration ;  but  an  attempt  being  then  made  to 
establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he  and  such  of 
his  brethren  as  adliered  to  the  presbyterian  form 
of  government,  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 
After  this  he  resided  mostly  at  Edinburgh,  and  in 
Fifeshire  until  September  1679,  when  he  was  ap- 
prehended for  nonconformity,  but  was  soon  libe- 
rated, and  went  to  Holland,  where  he  officiated  as 
minister  to  the  Scotch  congregation  at  Rotterdam. 
He  died  at  this  place,  July  15,  1684,  deeply  re- 
gretted by  bii  flock,  as  well  as  by  his  brethzen  in 
Scotland. 

■ODBRN   (BDimS. 

A  young  woman  of  Glasgow  having  the  misfor- 
tune of  bMoming  a  mother  before  she  was  a  wife, 
and  at  so  early  an  age  as  seventeen  years,  for  the 
better  concealment  of  her  unlucky  situation  re- 
tired to  Edinbuigh  to  lie-in,  where  she  was  deli- 
vered of  a  boy— the  lad  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
either  from  a  disposition  incapable  of  submitting 
to  the  controul  of  his  guardians,  or  the  severity  of 
his  preceptor,  ran  away  from  school,  nor  could 
any  tidings  of  him  ever  after  be  obtained.  The  mo- 
ther in  the  mean  time  set  up  a  house  in  Glasgow, 
for  the  reception  of  boarders,  to  which  the  better 
class  of  sailors  in  the  merchants*  service  generally 
resorted.  A  young  man  of  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  mastef  of  a  West  Jodu^  vessel,  hap- 
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made  the  pened  to  take  up  his  abode  with  her,  and  in  a  short 


time,  by  his  attractions  and  assiduity,  awakened  a 
flame  in  the  breast  of  his  landbdy;  a  mutual 
attachment  ensued;  which  was  cemented «  by 
matrimony.  The  happy  couple  lived  together 
for  three  years,  without  interruption  to  their  fe- 
licity, each  year  producing  them  a  child  as  the 
reward  of  their  conju^  fidelity ;  when  one  morn- 
ing, the  husband  puttmg  on  his  shirt  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  wife,  she  discovered  a  mark  on  his 
shoulder,  by  which  she  knew  him  to  be  her  long 
lost  son.  She  instantly  became  frantic,  and  seizing 
him  by  tile  hair,  tore  him  to  the  ground,  when, 
supplied  with  strength  hj  madness,  she  would 
probably  have  destroyed  him,  had  not  his  cries 
procured  him  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  family. 
She  afterwards,  however,  recovered  reason  suffici- 
ent to  give  an  almost  unintelligible  account  of  the 
melancholy  circumstance,  that  bereft  her  of  her 
senses,  and  then  relapsed  into  an  incurable  deliri- 
um. The  consequences  of  an  eclaircissement 
were  equally  &tal  to  the  unhappy  son  and  hus- 
band, whose  leasoA  iras  thereby  entirely  over- 
turned. 

INCH  KBITS. 

That  ftcote  prinee  amd  lover  of  the  sciences, 
James  lY.  made  this  isle  the  scene  of  a  curioue 
eiperimeut.  To  make  some  discovery  on  the 
origm  of  laogaage,  he  sent  two  iafanto,  under  the 
charge  of  a  dumb  woman,  to  reside  here ;  and, 
that  there  might  be  no  occasion  for  any  intercourse 
with  others,  caused  them  to  he  well  provided  with 
all  the  necessaries  which  their  situation  might  re- 
quire, till  the  children  should  arrive  at  mature 
age.  The  result  of  the  eiperiaoent  is  not  recorded. 
In  that  tumultuous  age,  it  would  be  but  little  re- 
garded ;  and  the  wars  in  the  end  of  this  reign,  and 
the  confusions  that  followed  the  death  of  the  kins:, 
would  cause  it  to  be  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Lindsay  speaks  only  of  a  vi^ue  report  remaining 
in  his  time  ^  "  Some  say  they  spake  good  Hebrew, 
but  as  to  myself,  I  know  not  but  by  the  author's 
report"    That  the  salf-iaught  speech  wookl  be 
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anginal,  there  oaa  be  litfkr  doubl.  Perhaps, 
faowemr,  it  would  not  be  nipeTior,  to  tbeuDcouth 
toands  of  those  nnfortooate  beinga  who  have  been 
lost  in  woods  in  their  infancy. 


VAKITT  KBPROYBD. 

'After  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  pablloations,  James 
Boswell,  his  biogiaphery  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing 
■lonth,  repaired,  accoidini;  to  custom  to  the  lodg^ 
ings  of  his  idol,  with  the  several  nugasines  of  the 
dKj,  in  Older  to  read  the  strictores  which  were 
pivea  on  his  performance.  After  perusing  two  or 
three  criticisms,  which  were  not  of  the  most  civil 
kind,  the  petulance  of  the  0octor  got  the  better 
of  his  good  'smae,  and  he  exdaimed  peeviriilv, 
"  Enough,  enough,  sir,  now  yon  have  taken  inn- 
niie  pains  to  bring  an  account  of  what  is  thought 
of  me  indiTidnally ;  give  me  leave  to  ask  what  you 
imagine  the  world  says  of  you  and  me  conjointly." 
**  Upon  my  word,  Doctor,  f  cannot  pretend  to  say," 
answered  Jemmy,  "  Why  then  I'll  tell  you/'  con- 
tinued the  Doctor,  **  They  say  that  1  am  a  mad 
nd  that  yon  are  the  tin  canister  tied  to 


dog,  sir,  I 
mytait" 


TBB  BARNAC LB   QOOam 

Lepaaaaatifera,  Goosebearing  Acorn  shell,  was 
kmg,  to  the  disgmce  of  natuml  history,  believed  to 
be  the  parent  of  the  Barnacle  Goose,  Anas  £ry- 
tkropus.  Sibbaki  justly  entitles  it,  "  falsely  cal- 
led goosebearing."  The  animal  that  inhabits  it, 
is  fomisbed  with  a  feathered  beard,' which  in  a 
ccpdulous  age  was  believed  to  be  part  of  the  young 
bird ;  and  as  the  shells  weregenemlly  found  sticlC- 
ing  to  fiagmeats  of  wood,  they  were  fabled  to 
grow  on  trees ;  and  it  was  considered  as  no  mean 
effort  of  an  enlightened  mind  to  disbelieve,  that 
(laik  Geese,  as  tliey  were  then  called,  were  not 
really  vegetable  productions.  That  they  originated 
from  the  tennant  of  this  shell,  was  tlie  fimi  per- 
suasion of  naturalists  till  within  these  SOO  years. 
That  this  absurd  opinion  was  entertained,  will 
be  sufficiently  evident  from  a  Scottish  and  an 
English    ButhoTy  both  ooUing   themselves  et 
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wUnesKB  of  the  tfBntfformaCion :  **  Reitii  now  to 
speik  of  the  geis  generit  of  the  see,  namit  Claku. 
^m  men  belevia  that  thir  ckkis  growis  on  treis 
be  the  nebbis.  Bot  thair  opinioun  is  vane.  And 
becaus  the  nature  and  procreatioun  of  thir  ckkia 
is  strange,  we  have  maid  na  lyttyl  kmboure  and 
deligcnce  to  sercfae  ye  treuth  and  verite  jairof,  we 
have  ealit  throw  ye  seis  qnhare  thir  clakis  ar  bred« 
and  fynds,  be  gret  eiperienoe,  that  the  nature  of 
the  seis  is  mair  relevant  caos  of  thair  procreatioun 
than  ony  uthir  thyng.  And  howbeit  thir  veis  ar 
bred  mony  syndry  wayis,  thay  ar  bred  ay  alhnerly 
be  nature  of  the  seb.  For  all  treis  that  ar  cassia 
in  the  seis  be  proces  of  tyme  apperis  ilrit  worme 
etin,^^and  in  the  small  boris  and  hoUis  thairof 
growis  small  wormis.  First  thay  schaw  thair  heid 
and  feit,  and  last  of  all  thay  schaw  thair  plumia 
and  wyngis.  Finaly  quhen  they  ar  cumyn  to  the 
just  mesure  and  quantite  of  geis,  thay  fle  in  the 
aire,  as  othir  fowlis  dols,  as  was  notably  provyB 
in  the  seir  of  God  ane  thousand  iiii.  hundred 
Ixxxx.  in  sicht  of  mony  pepyll  beside  the  casteU 
of  Petslego  ane  gret  tre  was  brocht  be  alluvion 
and  flux  of  the  see  to  land.  This  wonderful  tre 
was  brocht  to  the  lard  of  the  ground,  quhilk  sone 
after  gart  devyde  it  be  ane  saw.  A  pper it  than  ane 
multitude  of  wormis  thmwing  thaym  self  out  of 
syndry  hoUis  and  boris  of  this  tre.  Sum  of  thaym 
war  rude  as  thay  war  bot  new  schapin.  Sum 
had  baith  heid,  feit  and  wyagis,  bol  they  had  ne 
fedder is.  Sum  of  thaym  war  perflt  schapm  fow  lis. 
At  last  the  pepyll  havand  ylk  day  this  tre  in  mair 
admiration,  brocht  it  to  the  kirk  of  Sanct  Androia 
besyde  the  town  of  Tyre,  quhare  it  remanis  zit  to 
our  dayis.  And  withm  two  sens  efter  hapnit  sic 
ane  lyk  tie  to  cum  in  the  firth  of  Tsy  besyde 
Dunde  worme  etin  and  hoUit  full  of  zoung  geis  in 
the  samyn  manor.  Sicklike  in  the  port  of  l^i^ 
beside  Edinburgh  within  few  aeris  efter  hapait  sic 
anelyke  cais,  ane  schip  namit  the  Christonr  (efter 
that  sclie  had  lyin  iii.  seris  at  ane  ankir  in  ane  of 
thir  His)  wes  brocht  to  Leith.  And  becaus  hir 
tymmer  (as  apperit)  failxeit,"  sche  ^ras  brokin 
Incontinent  apperit  (as  afoia)  b1  the ' 
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paitiB  of  hir  trorme  etin,  and  all  the  holU»  thairof 
full  of  geis,  on  tiiesamyn  maner  a«  we  have  scha- 
win.  Attonn;  ^f  ony'  man  wald  allege  be  vane 
argument,  that  thrs  Christoflr  wati  maid  of  sic 
treia,  aa  grew  allanerly  in  the  His,  and  that  all  the 
nitis  and  treis  that  growis  in  the  said  His,  ar  of 
that  nature  to  be  fynaly  be  nature  of  the  seis  re- 
solvit  in  e«i8*  We  preif  thd  cuntre  thairof  be 
ane  notable  example  achawin  afore  our  ene. 
Maister  Alexander  Galloway  Person  of  Kynkell 
WBM  with  us  in  thir  His,  gevand  his  mynd  with 
maist  ernist  besynes  to  serche  the  verite  of  thir 
obscure  and  mysty  dowtis.  And  be  adventure 
liftit  up  ane  see  tangle  hyngand  full  of  mussill 
'schellis  fra  the  mte  to  the  branchis,  Sone  efter 
he  opnit  ane  of  thir  mussyll  schellis,  bot  than  he 
-was  nmir  astonist  than  afore.  -  For  he  saw  na 
fische  in  it  bot  ane  perfit  schapin  foule  smal  and 
gret  ay  efferying  to  the  qmtntite  of  the  schell. 
This  clerk  knawin  ws  richt  desirus  of  sic  uncouth 
thingisi  come  haistely  witli  the  said  tangle,  and 
opnit  it  to  ws  with  all  circumstance  afore  rehersit. 
Be  thir  and  mony  othir  rcasonis  and  examplis  we 
can  not  beleif,  yat  thir  clakis  ar  producit  be  ony 
nature  of  treis  or  rutii  thairof,  bot  allanerly  be 
-ye  nature  of  the  oceane  see,  quhilk  is  the  cans  and 
production  of  mony  wonderful  thingis  And  be- 
caus  ye  rude  and  ignorant  pepyl  saw  oftymes  ye 
^rutis  yat  fel  of  ye  treir.  (quhiikis  stude  neir  ye 
aee)  convertit  within  scliort  tyme  in  geis,  yai  be- 
levit  yat  yir  ^is  grew  apon  ye  treis  hingand  be 
vair  nebbis  stclik  asappillisanduthirfrutishingis 
he  yair  stalkis,  bot  tliair  opinioun  is  nocht  to  be 
•ustenit.  For  als  sone  as  thir  appillis  or  frutia 
fallis  of  the  tre  in  the  see  fludo,  thay  grow  first 
wormc  etin.  And  be  schort  proces  of  tme  ar 
alteret  in  geis."— /ioe/A*  Co9mograpftMf,  Chap-  xiv. 
The  English  author  is  Gerard,  who  maintains  the 
same  thing  in  his  HerbaL 

GBNSBAI.  FBRGU80N. 

Geneml  James  Ferguson  was  a  younger  brother 
of  Ferguson  the  plotter.  He  distinguished  him- 
^^*  ■wilder  th9  Dukt  of  MaribcNmglr,  nod  is  m«D- 


tioned  with  honour  tn  tho  account  of  the  iSittW 
of  Blenheim,  at  which  he  was  employed  to  attack 
the  Tillage.  His  descendants  now  possess  the 
lands  of  Kinmundy,  in  Aberdeenshire. 

RBBBLLION   IN  1715. 

King  James  landed  at  Peterhead  on  Thnraday, 
December  S2d,  1715,  having  been  seven  days  on 
his  passage  from  Dunkirk.    He  was  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  sailor ;  and  after  remaining  one  night  at 
Peterhead,  -he  proceeded,  in  a  private  manner, 
with  six  gentlemen,  who  accompanied  him,  to 
Newburgh,  where  lie  lodged  at  a  house  belonging 
to   E^irl  Marischal,  formerly  a  hospital  of  tlie 
monks  of  Deer,  from  thence  he  went  forward  to 
Fetteresso,  where  he  remained  till  the  27th,  wIk'ti 
the  Earl  of  Marr  came  to  him.     He  then  disco- 
vered himseir,  and  proceeded  forward  to  the  arm» 
and  entered  Dundee,  wiih  the  Earl  of  Marr  on  his 
right  hand,  and  Earl  Marischal  on  his  left.     He 
never  attended  any  Protestant  worship,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  vain  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation at  Scone,  were  <^uickly  followed  by  an 
order  to  retreat.    He  sailed  from  Montrose  ou 
February  4th,  in  company  with  the  Elarl  of  Marr. 
General  Gordon  directed  the  march  of  the  troops 
to  Aberdeen,  and  Earl  Marischal  at  tlie  head  of 
a  thousand  horse,  brought  up  the  rear.    From 
Aberdeen  they  were  conducted  to  Badenoch,  whore 
they  were  dispersed,  and  every  man  was  now  to 
shift  for  himself.    Three  ships  arrived  at  Pet<^T- 
head,  and  nsceived  on  board  two  himdred  gt^n lie- 
men,  to  carry  them  abroad,  but,  being  chased  tiie 
passenn^rs  wci«  landed,  and  made  for  the  Hi^h. 
lands.    Tlie  liuke  of  Argyle  arrived  at  Abeniex^n 
on  the  8th  of  February,  and  sent  General  Evans  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  who  came  round   the 
coast  as  (ar  aa  Banff,  but  without  success.     Lord 
Duffus,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  gentl?mi»n, 
left  the  hills,  and  came  to  Burgh,  wlicre   tboy 
seized'  ten  large  boats,  in  which  they  auilixl   for 
the  Pcntland  Firth,  where  they  were  reacivotl  oq 
board  two  French  frigates,  and  got  safe  to  France 
Earl  Mariaehal,  hitbR)lberi«nd  most  jf  tliei^!iit:f8 
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tlto,  made  their  etcapei;  ibme  wero-leM  fortti-' 
Bate,  and  taieied  the  Iom  of  life 
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PILOR1IIAGB8. 

In  the  Rotali  Scotis,  we  find  three  descriptions 
oi  persons  in  the  foarteenth  century,  obtaining 
passports  to  go  to  Eoglaiid,  and  one  was  the  mer- 
chants, whose  object  was  gain ;  another  was,  Ute- 
Mry  men,  such  as  the  celebrated  Barbour,  whose 
object  was  the  acqaisitiou  of  knowledge ;  and  a 
third,  and  more  numerous  class,  was  that  of  de- 
vout pilgrims,  who  tmvelled,  from  religious  mo- 
tircs,  to  Canterbury,  or  $t.  James's,  in  Spain.  In 
the  Regiam  Majestatem,  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
Jerusalem,  or  St.  James's,  is  ordered  to  be  admit- 
ted as  sufficient  plea  for  omission  of  attendance 
before  the  aupieme  court. 

LORD  PITFOUR. 

K  yooDg  advocate,  when  pleading  before  the 
court  of  session,  took  the  liberty  of  saying,  in  his 
jETcat  zeal  for  his  client,  that  he  was  swrprmd  at 
the  comluet  of  their  lordships.  The  court  was 
indignant  at  the  e-^pression,  as  being  disrespectful. 
Lord  Pitfour  observed,  that  such  an  expression 
mast  liave  proceeded  entirely  from  the  inexpe- 
ripoce  of  the  advocate,  for,  if  he  had  known  them 
as  long  as  be  had  done,  he  would  not  have  been 
surprised  at  any  thing  which  they  might  do. 

▲NCIBNT   CASTLES 

In  the  construction  of  ancient  castles  in  Scot* 
Wod,  the  following  mode  was  usually  employed. 
Beyond  the  ditch  of  the  castle,  was  the  barbican, 
or  watch  tower.  The  ditch  was  made  b^oad  and 
<teep,  and  when  it  could  be  kept  filled  with  water, 
the  castle  was  more  secure.  From  the  barbican 
to  the  outer  gate,  was  either  a  standing,  or,  still 
better,  a  dmw-bridge,  which  was  let  down  or 
lifted  up  by  a  portcullis.  The  entrance  of  the 
oater  wall  was  by  a  strong  embattled  gate,  with  a 
tower  oo.each  side ;  the  warden  resided  over  the 
gate,  and'  a  gqaid  was  in  each  tower.  The  outer 
«all  was  enmttled  with  a  pnapct,  with  chinks, 


called  oilleta,  from  which  arrows  might  be  dis-  < 
charged.  Flights  of  steps,  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, enabloi  the  soldiocs  of  the  garrison  to 
ascend  on  the  wall.  Within  the  yard,  were  the 
houses  for  the  soldiers  and  artificers,  the  wells  to 
supply  water,  and  a  cliapel  for  divine  worship. 
In  the  centte  of  the  yard  was  the  dungeon  or  keep, 
the  residence  of  the  governor  Of  chief.  It  was 
usually  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  with  a  draw- 
bridge, and  embattled  gates.  The  staircases 
were  narrow,  for  th6  facility  of  defence,  when 
reduced  to  the  last  peril.  The  wall  was  of  v£tfti 
thickness,  and  within  it  were  places  for  beds. 
At  a  coiuiderable  height  from  the  ground,  was 
(he  state  room  of  tlie  governor  or  chief.  Other 
apartments  weie  higher  up.  The  floors  of  the 
different  stories  were  vaulted,  and  fire-proof. 
The  top  of  the  Keep  was  fiat,  and  Arom  it  there 
waa  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  works  of  the  castle  immediately 
below.  The  parapet  wall,  at  the  top,  was  embat- 
tled. Many  of  the  habitations  of  the  baronial 
proprietors,  were,  however,  merely  a  solitary 
tower  of  very  thick  strong  walls,  and  narrow  win- 
dows. The  cattle  were  secured  in  the  lower 
story,  or  in  a  snull  ^ard  ^adjoining  the  castle^  and 
protected  by  ita  vicinity. 

JO  UN   FOBBBS, 

Of  Corse,  was  bom  May  Sd,  lS8S,aiid,  after  hfl 
school  education,  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1^7.  After  a 
course  of  philosophy  and  theology  here,  he  went 
to  Heidelberg,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Parssus,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  the 
other  universities  of  Germany.  He  pursued  his 
studies,  however,  abroad,  until  1619,  when,  re-' 
turning  to  Aberdeen,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  ex- 
tensive knowledge  and  talents,  that  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed  professor  of  divinity  and  eccle- 
siastical history  in  King's  college.  How  well  be 
was  qualified  for  the  office,  appears  from  his 
"  Historico-theological  Institutions,**  a  woik  uni- 
vaisally  admired,  even  by  thoso  who  diSsnd  frnm 
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•  hin»  with  ragM^  lo  matters  of  chardi-govcmmMit.- 
Having,  howerer,  siibicribed  the  Perth  articles, 
as  they  were  called,  proposed  bf  the  s^nod  of 
Perth,  as  an  introduction  to  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, the  bvourite  measure  of  James  I.  which  Dr. 
Porbes  ably  defended,  and  having  refused  to  suh- 
fcribe  to  the  national  league  Mid  covenant,  he 
wa«  ejected  from  his  professional  chair  in  1640. 
He  had,  before  this,  made  an  ineifectual  attempt 
to  compotie  the  religious  dissensions  in  Scotland, 
by  publishing  a  woric^  written  with  great  mode- 
ration of  sentiment,  entitled,  "  Irenicum,"  dedi- 
cated to  the  lovers  of  truth  and  peace.  This  was 
printed  at  Aberdeen,  in  1699,  4to.  In  1642,  he 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  a  few  years, 
and  revising  the  lectures  he  had  delivered  when 
professor,  he  compiled  from  them  the  encellent 
woik  above-mentioned,  which  he  published  at 'Am- 
sterdam, in  1645,  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  lasti- 
totioaes  historico-theologicas.'^  This  was  so  much 
admired,  and  considered,  indeed,  as  one  of  the 
best  works  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  appeared,  as 
to  pass  through  three  editions  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  1646,  he  published,  at  the  same  place, 
bis  Catfaer's  "Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,'' 
4to.  translated  into  Latin.  Returning,  then,  to 
Scotland,  he  spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  life 
in  retirement  on  his  estate  of  Corse,  where  he 
died,  April  89th,  |648. 

TUB  SBIAB  OF   l^OCII-LBVIlf. 

The  castle  of  I^Msb-Lavin  stands  in  an  island, 
in  the  BOftb*west  port  of  the  loch,  half  a  mile  or 
ao  distant  from  tne  shore.  Sir  James  Balfour, 
In  his  notes,  tells,  that  it  was  the  ancient  habita- 
tion of  Coqgal,  son  to  Dongart,  king  of  the  Picts, 
who  founded  the  same.  The  book  of  Scone 
shows,  that  it  was  valiantly  defended  by  Sir  Allan 
Wypont,  for  kii^  David  II.  against  all  the  En- 
glish party  then  in  Scotland,  anno  ISSd.  "  They 
ihought  to  drown  the  castle,  by  stopping  the  issue 
of  the  water  of  Levin,  by  making  a  bank  of  stones 


the  castle,  ptarcedthrengh  the  wall  at  the  tssue 
of  the  loch,  and  made  many  holes  in  it.  in  several 
phices,  whilst  the  ^atch  was  sleeping.  The  wa- 
ter having  gotten  some  small  passages,  widened 
the  orifices  of  them  by  degrees,  and  at  last  broke 
forth  with  such  a  violence,  that  it  tumbled  down 
all  that  was  before  it :  it  overflowed  all  the  plains, 
and  carried  away  with  it,  tents,  huts,  men  half 
asleep,  and  horses,  with  a  mighty  rushing  noise 
into  the  sea,  and  they  which  were  in  the  vessels 
running  in  with  a  great  shout,  upon  the  affrighted 
souldiers,  added  a  second  terror  to  the  first ;  so 
that,  upon  the  surprize,  every  man  minded  no- 
thing, but  how  to  save  himself:  thus  they  fled, 
as  every  man  could,  and  left  the  prey  to  their 
enemy. 

*'  Allan  at  his  leisure,  carried  into  the  castle, 
not  only  the  spoils  of  their  camp,  but  provisions  , 
also,  prepared  for  a  long  se^. 

*'  Moreover,  in  another  sally  made  against  the 
guards,  which  were  at  Kinrou,  there  was  a  liappy 
success,  the  guards  were  routed  and  taken,  and 
the  siege  raised." 

VIRST   BARL  OF  BUCHAIf. 

This  very  brave  chief,  in  the  end  of  tlie  ele- 
venth-century, maintained  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  son  of  Malcolm  Kenmore  to  the 'throne 
of  Scotland.  Donald  Bane  had,  after  the  death  of 
Malcolm,  his  brother,  seized  the  government,  but 
had  been  obliged  to  flee  to  the  Western  Isles.  He 
again  returned,  and  a  second  time  possessed  him- 
self of  the  kingdom.  The  iniquity  of  his  conduct, 
and  his  betnying  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  Norwegians,  excited  indignation  against  him, 
and  a  reganl  to  the  memory  pf  Malcohn  induced 
the  nobles  to  invite  his  son  Edgar,  who  had  fled 
to  England,  to  come  and  assert  his  hereditary 
claim.  A  regular  and  distinct  tradition  here  sup- 
plies the  defect  of  the  scanty  story  of  the  times, 
and  preserves  the  particulars  of  the  battle  which 
lasted  three  days,  and  which  decided  th^  fete  of 


ftiwi  tiiifa,  heaped  upon  one  another ;  the  garrison,   the  kingdom.    The  scene  was  at  Lendrum,  in  the 
absence  of  these  in  the  fort  over  against  I  parish  of  Montqulittter,  in  Bucliair  and  the  com- 
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f  of  the  109*1  fofOMWM  die  poteatcarlofUuit 
QoiiDty,  whoie  principaT  residence  waa  at  the  cas* 
tie  oC  Ken-Edar,  about  four  mile*  from  the  bloody 
•cene.  The  battle  of  the  first  day  was  foaght 
•bout  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Lendrum,  where  a 
number  of  small  tmnuU  mark  the  gjaves  of  the 
slain,  from  which  Donald  was  beat  back  to  his 
camp,  the  situation  of  which,  called  Donald's 
FoU,  is  still  shewn.  The  battle  of  the  second 
dby  was  foneht  hard  by  the  camp  of  Donald,  and 
there  more  man  an  acre  of  land  is  covered  with 
■nail  tomulL  The  third  and  decisive  battle  was 
fought  to  the  west  of  Lendrum,  upon  a  field  of 
more  than  six  acres,  and  where  great  slaughter  is 
mid  to  have  been  made.  The  Earl  of  Buchan 
was  completely  victorious,  and  Donald  was  obli- 
ged to  flee.  He  was  tidcea  in  his  flight,  and  did 
not  long  survive. 

▼BMBftABLB   ABCHBISBOP. 

Alexaader  Stuart,  natuml  son  of  James  IV., 
was  misedto  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's.  This  youth- 
fa  I  archlNsltop,  (he  was  under  twenty  when  lie  was 
killed)  the  pufnl  of  Panter  and  Erasmus,  became 
the  victhn  of  his  lather's  gallantry  and  of  his  own. 
While  James  wasted  his  time  in  &tal  dalliance  with 
Mrs.  Heron,  the  archbishop  became  the  paramour 
of  her  cbuffhter.  The  consequences  of  these 
smours,  and  of  the  treachery  of  the  Herons,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
place.  The  field  of  Flodden,  as  it  was  almost 
the  ruin  of  his  kingdom,  was  also  the  disgrace  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Stuarts.-^  It  aeeros  tliat  chastity 
«as  not  ledLoned  among  epiicopal  virtues  at  that 
time ;  for  Erasmus,  in  the  eulogy  which  he  wrote 
OD  Alexander  Stuart,  speaks  of  hira  as  distinguish- 
ed not  only  by  a  gracefol  form,  and  a  splendid  ge- 
nius, and  wonderfol  literary  acquirements,  but  by 
his  pure  and  virtuo^  manners,  '*  ad  bonos  mores 
nppositus,  verecuodi  mores,  ftc."  But  the  blame 
may  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  Stuart,  as  to  the 
times,  when  the  natural  sons  of  bishops  were 
openly  acknowledged  and  provided  for,  and  when 
ib^nr  dangbters  were  sought  in  marriage  by  the 
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beet  Ihmilies  of  the  oonnlrf,  and  to  th«  f«tty  which 
made  a  boy  of  fifteen  the  first  ecclesinstir  of  a 
kingdom. 

NUNBBR  OF   POPISH  CLBROT. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
number  of  clergy  in  the  Scottish  church  .mfora 
the  reformation.  In  a  state  paper  presented  to 
Queen  Mary,  respecting  the  best  means  of  increas- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  crown*  in  which  she  is  ad- 
vised to  retain  for  some  time  the  vacant  benefices 
in  her  own  hand,  the  number  of  parsons  is  esti- 
mated at  500,  the  vicars  at  8000,  and  other  unbe- 
neficed priests  at  1000,  and  the  number  of  monks 
and  nuns  at  1 1 1 4.  The  latter  estimate  is  evidentlv 
too  little.  Their  revenues  are  estimated  one  with 
another  at  one  hundred  pounds.  This  would  be 
equal  in  value  to  five  hundred  bolls  of  grain,  at 
th^t  time,  and  whether  very  correct  or  not,  may 
yet  sufliciently  shew  the  vast  revenue  of  the  church. 

VALOUR  OF  KINO  ROBBRT  BRUCB. 

Shortly  after  Bruce  landed  in  Carrick,  in  1806, 
Sir  Ingram  BelA,  the  English  governor  of  Ayr. 
engaged  a  wealthy  yeoman,  who  had  hitherto 
been  a  follower  of  Bruce,  to  undertake  the  task  of 
assassinating  him.  The  king  learned  this  treache- 
ry, as  he  is  said  to  have  done  other  secrets  of  the 
enemy,  by  means  of  a  female  with  whom  he  had 
an  intrigue.  Shortly  aRer  he  waa  possessed  of 
this  information,  Bruce,  resorting  to  a  small 
thicket  at  a  distance  from  his  men,  with  only  a 
single  page  to  attend  him,  met  the  traitor,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  his  sons.  They  approached 
him  with  their  wonted  familiarity,  but  Bruce, 
taking  his  page's  bow  and  arrow,  commanded 
them  to  keep  at  a  distance.  As  they  still  pressed 
forward  with  professions  of  zeal  for  his  person 
and  service,  he,  after  a  second  warning,  shot  the 
father  with  the  arrow  ;  and  being  assaulted  suc- 
cessively by  the  two  sons,  dispatched  firat  one, 
who  was  armed  with  an  axe,  then,  as  the  other 
chMsed  him  with  the  spear,  avoided  the  thrust, 
stfodt  the  head  from  the  spear,  aad  oleft  the  ^-" 
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ST.   ORAN. 

St.  Omn  was  a  friend  and  follower  of  St.  Co> 
luniba,  and  was  buried  in  Icolmkill.  llis  preten- 
sions to  be  a  saint  were  rather  dubious.  Accor- 
ding to  the  legend,  he  consented  to  be  buried 
alive,  in  order  (o  propitiate  certain  dsmions  of  the 
■oil,  who  obstructed  the  at^mpts  of  Columba  to 
build  a  chapel.  Columba  caused  the  body  of  his 
friend  to  be  dug  up,  after  three  days  had  elapsed ; 
when  Oran,  to  the  horror  and  scandal  of  the  as- 
sistants, declared,  that  there  was  neither  a  God,  a 
judgment,  nor  a  future  state !  He  had  no  time  to 
make  further  discoveries,  for  Columba  caused  the 
earth  once  more  to  be  shovelled  over  him  with 
the  utmost  dispatch.  The  chapel,  however,  and 
the  cemetery,  was  called  Reilig  Ovran;  and,  in 
memory  of  his  rigid  celibacy,  no  female' was  per- 
mitted to  pay  her  devotions,' or  be  buried,  in  that 
place. 

LORD  AND   LAIRD  VICE   PRIEST. 

In  the  book  of  discipline  laid  before  parliament 
in  1561,  it  is  stated  ''  with  th^  grief  of  our  hearts, 
we  hear  that  some  gentlemen  are  now  as  cruel  over 
their  tenants  as  ever  were  the  papists,  requiring 
of  them  the  tiends  of  whatsoever  they  afore  paid 
to  the  kirk,  so  that  the  papistical. tyranny  shall 
only  be  chan^vd  Into  the  tymnny  of  the  lord  and 
laiid." 

JOHN   DB  FOR  DUN. 

Of  this  Scottish  historian,  the  time  and  place 
of  birth  arc  uncertain.  It  is  most  ^nerally  agreed 
that  he  was  a  priest  in  the  church  of  Fordun  in 
1S77,  becaiise  he  dedicated  his  history  of  Scot- 
land to  cardinal  Wardlaw,  who  at  that  time  was 
bishop  of  Glasgow.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
equally  obscure,  but  may  with  probabilitv  be 
conjectured  to  have  been  soon  after  he  finished 
his  **  Scoti-chronicon."  In  this  history  tlicre  are 
some  traditions  that  seem  not  sufliciently  autljen- 
ticatedj  and  many  legendary  talesi  too  gross  fot 


belief,  yet  some  curious  »nd  VRlnable  pnddulRrs 
aie  also  contained  in  it ;  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  oration  of  a  highland  bard,  delivered 
at  the  coronation  of  Alexander  III.  in   1949,  a 

Eiece  peculiar  in  its  kind.  £very  convent  in  Scot- 
ind,  anil  some  in  England,  transcribed  copies  of 
this  history  j  and  two  editions  of  it  have  been 
printed;  one  by  Heame  at  Oxford,  1732,  in  five 
vols.  8vo. ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Goodall  at  Edin- 
buigh,  in  a  sin^^le  volume,  folio.  M.S.  copies 
are  to  be  found  m  great  plenty  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  in  tlie  British  Museum, and  at  Edinburgh. 

EARLY   TBACHINO. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  say  of  theScotst 
that  if  you  catch  them  when  they  are  young,  you 
can  make  any  thing  of  them. 

.  BATTLE  OF   DALRT. 

King  Robert  Bruce  with  his  handful  of  fol- 
lowers, not  amounting  probably  to  three  hun- 
dred men,  encountered  .Lorn  with  about  a  thou- 
sand Argyleshire  men  in  Glen- Douc hart,  at  the 
head  of  Breadalbane,  near  Teyndrum.  The  place 
of  action  is  still  called  Dairy,  or  the  King's  PiekL 

The  field  of  battle  was  unravourable  to  Bruce*s 
adherents,  who  were  chiefly  men  at  arms.  Many 
of  the  horses  were  slain  by  the  long  pole-axcs, 
of  which  tlio  Argyleshire  Scottish  had  learned  the 
use  from  the  Norwegians.  At  length  Bruce  com- 
manded a  retreat  up  a  narrow  and  difficult  pass, 
he  himself  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  repeatedly 
turning  and  driving  back  the  more  venturous  as- 
sailants. Two  brothers,  the  strongest  among' 
Ixirn's  followers,  whose  names  Barbour  calls 
Mackyn-Drosser,  (interpreted  Uurward  or  Por- 
terson)  resolved  to  rid  their  chief  of  this  formida- 
ble foe.  A  third  person  (perhaps  the  Mac-Keoch 
of  the  family  tradation)  associated  himself  with 
them  for  this  purpose.  Tliey  watched  their  op- 
portunity until  Bruce's  party  had  entered  a  pass 
between  a  lake  (Loch  Docliart  probablv)  and  a 
precipice,  where  the  king,  who  was  the  last  of 
ttie  party,  iiad  scarce  room  to  manage  his  ^tced. 
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Here  bis  ihne  fdes  vprang*  upcni  him  at  onee. 
One  teixed  hit  bridle,  but  received  m  wound 
which  hewed  off  his  aim ;  a  second  ^msped  Bnice 
bj  the  fltimip  and  leg,  and  endeavoared  to  dis- 
mount  him,  bat  the  king,  putting  spars  to  his 
horse,  threw  him  down,  still  holding  by  the  stir- 
rup. The  third,  taking  advantage  of  an  acclivity, 
sprui^  up  behind  him  upon  his  horse.  Bruce, 
however,  whoie  personal  strength  is  uniformly 
mentioned  as  exceeding  that  of  most  men,  extri- 
cated himself  from  his  gras}>,  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  and  cleft  his  skull  with  his  sword.  By 
•tmilar  exertion  he  drew  the  stirrup  from  his  grasp 
whom  he  had  overthrown,  and  killed  him  also 
with  his  sword,  as  he  Lay  among  the  horse's  feet. 
The  storr  seems  romantic,  but  this  was  the  age 
of  romantic  exploit;  and  it  must  be  lemembeied 
that  Bmce  was  armed  ca|>-a-pie,  and  tlie  assail- 
ants were  half-clad  mountaineers.  Barbour  adds 
the  following  circumstance,  highly  characteristic 
of  the  sentiments  of  chivalry.  Mac-Naughton,  a 
baron  of  Cowal,  pointed  out  to  the  Lord  of  Lorn 
the  deeds  of  valour  which  Bruce  performed  in 
this  memorable  retreat,  with  the  highest  expres- 
sions of  admiration.  "  It  seems  to  give  thee 
pleasoie,"  said  Lorn,  that  he  nukes  such  havoc 


amonr  our  friends."—"  Not  so,  by  my  fiaith/ 
plied  Mac-Naughton;  "but  be  he  friend  or  foe 
who  achievet  hi^h  deeds  of  chivalry,  men  should 
bear  Ihithful  witness  to  his  valour;  and  never 


have  I  heard  of  one,  who,  by  his  knightly  feats, 
has  extricated  himself  from  laeh  dangers  ■•  have 
thb  day  surrounded  Bruce/' 

WARLIKE   TENANTRY. 

Major,  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  says,  that  the 
farmers  never  went  to  church  or  market,  or  from 
their  own  neighbourhood  without  arms.  They  pri- 
ded themselves  in  their  armour,  and  were  as  ready 
to  return  a  blow  as  to  receive  it.  They  left  the  sul- 
,  tivation  to  their  servants  and  cottagers,  and  they 
'  themselves  kept  good  horses  and  arms  to  be  ready 
to  attend  on  their  lords,  or  go  with  any  neighbour- 
ingpowMftiljiuui  at  bis  pteaiiiie,to  stand  or  fall  as 
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it  ml^ht  be  in  his  oause.  That  veelMiM^tt  low 
and  discreditable  to  bring  up  their  sons  to' be  shoe* 
makers  and  tailors,  or  to  anv  other  mechanical 
art,  and  sent  them  to  live  with  their  youne  Joids, 
to  have  a  chance  of  being  established  as  farmers 
themselves.  They  did  not  work  themselves,  but 
they  looked  after  their  work  people,  and  rode  out 
with  their  lords  when  required.  The  people  in 
the  towns  loved  good  eatmg  and  drinking  with 
fine  clothing,  and  weA  less  fond  of  war. 


A   WIFE  ON  TRIAL. 

It  was  anciently  customary  in  the  Highlands  to 
bring  the  bride  to  the  house  of  the  husband.  Nay, 
in  some  cases  the  complaisance  was  stretched  so 
far,  that  she  remained  there  upon  trial  for  a  twelve- 
month ;  and  the  bridegroom,  even  after  this  pe- 
riod of  cohabitation,  retained  an  option  of  refu- 
sing to  fulfil  his  engagement.  It  is  said  that  a 
desperate  feud  ensuedi  between  the  clan^  of  Mac- 
Donald  of  Sleate  and  Mac-Leod,  owin^  to  the 
former  chief  having  availed  himself  of  this  licence 
to  send  back  to  Dunvegan  a  sister,  or  daughter, 
of  the  latter.  Mac-Leod,  resenting  the  indignity, 
observed,  that  since  there  was  oo  wedding  bonfire, 
there  should  be  one  to  solemnize  the  divorce. 
Accordingly,  he  burned  and  laid  waste  the  terri- 
tories of  Mac-Donald,  who  retaliated,  and  a  deadly 
feud,  with  all  its  accompaniments  look  place  in 
form. 

HIGHLAND  TRADITION. 

While  two  Highland  hunters  were  passing  the 
night  in  a  solitary  bathy,  (a  hut^  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  huntinz,)  and  making  merry  over  tneir 
venison  and  whisky,  one  of  them  expressed  a 
wish,  that  they  had  pietty  lasses  to  complete  their 
party.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when 
two  beautiful  young  women,  liabited  in  green, 
entered  the  hut|  dancing  and  singing.  One  of 
the  hunters  was  seduced  by  the  syren,  who  at- 
tached herself  particularly  to  him,  to  leave  the 
hut :  the  other  remained,  and,  suspicious  of  the- 
fair  seducers^  continued  to  play  upon  a  trump,  or 
Jew*s  harp,  some  strain,  ccmsccrated  to  the  Virfirln 
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Maxy.  Day  at  len^  came,  and  the  temptreu 
vaoithed.  Searching  in  the  foiest,  he  found  the 
hones  of  his  unfortunate  frieAd,  who  had  been 
torn  ;o  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  flendi  into 
whose  toils  he  had  fallen.  The  place  was  from 
thence  called  the  Glen  of  the  Green  Women. 

CBEAT  RATHBR  THAN  BE  CHEATED. 

A  Highland  drover  before  going  to  a  fair  waa 
accustomed  to  pray,  that  hh  niight  neither  cheat 
nor  be  cheated,  but  if  one  of  the  two,  rather  to 
cheat  than  be  cheated. 

OLD    ACQUAINTANCE. 

A  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house  being  brought 
before  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  said  to  them, 
"  Ye  needna  sl  look  at  me  :  its  nae  the  first  time 
ye*ve  sc>cn  me  :  many  a  time  ye've  a*  been  in  my 
hoos."  The  provost  saying  to  her,  "  You  impu- 
dent sinner,  will  ye  say  Tve  been  in  your  hoos?*' 
She  replied,  "  Na,  na,  my  lord  provost,  I  manna 
say  thslt,  bat  mony  a  time  has  your  son  Tam  been." 
There  was  no  resisting  this,  and  the  worthy  ma- 
Uon  was  set  free. 

ATTACK  AND  DEFENCE  OF  CASTLES. 

The  lofty  castles  of  the  ancient  barons,  with 
Aeir  ditch  surrounding  them,  were  well  calculated 
for  defence.  Into  the  court-yard  the  cattle  could  be 
driven  for  shelter.  The  thick  walls  were  impregnable 
to  any  force  which  could  be  brought  against  tbem. 
Every  kind  of  missile  weapon  could  be  discharged 
with  effect  on  the  assailants.  Melted  lead  might 
be  thrown  upon  them,  and  finding  its  way  through 
their  iron  covering,  would  be  terrible  in  its  effect; 
•o  also  could 

"  Hot  burning  pitch  and  scalding  stinking  tar. 

And  other  curst  contrivances  of  war." 

The  means  of  attack  and  defence  are  enumerated 

an  the  following  border  song : 

They  laid  their  sowies  to  the  wall, 

With  many  a  heavy  peal, 
And  be  threw  o'er  to  them  again, 
Baith  pitch  and  tar  barrel. 


With  springaldi  stones,  and  galds  of  iron, 

Among  them  flrat  he  threw. 
And  many  of  the  Englishmen, 
About  the  wall  he  slew.** 

Blind  Harry  describes  Wallace  as  using  the 
same  mode  of  attack,  and  the  English  a^  using  the 
same  mode  of  defence. 

The  sow  was  a  military  engine  resembling  the 
Roman  vineie.  It  was  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  hides,  and  mounted  on  wheels,  to  protect  the 
miners,  who  wrought  the  battering  ram.  By 
breaking  the  top  of  the  sow  by  means  of  stones, 
the  besiegers  became  terribly  exposed  to  the  mis- 
sile weapons  of  the  garrison.  At  the  siege  of  Ber- 
wick, by  Bid  ward  11.,  in  18T9,  the  sow  was  destroy- 
ed by  Are.  When  black  Agnes  who  defended  Dun- 
bar castle,  in  18S7,  saw  the  English  approaching 
under  cover  of  a  sow,  she  said,  merrily,  unless 
they  looked  well  to  their  sow,  she  would  make 
her  cast  her  pigs.  She  was  as  good  as  her  word, 
and  soon  after  Uie  engine  was  destroyed. 

The  springalds  were  large  cross  bows  which 
threw  stones,  beams,  and  huge  darts.  Froissart 
classes  them  with  artillery. 

CAVE  OF  EGQ  AND  MURDER  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

There  are  no  outward  indications  more  than 
might  distinguish  the  entrance  of  afoY-errth.  This 
noted  cave  has  a  very  narrow  opening,  through 
which  one  can  hardly  creep  on  his  xnees  and 
hands.  It  rises  steep  and  lofty  within,  and  runs 
into  the  tiowels  of  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  1255 
measured  feet ;  the  height  at  the  entrance  may  be 
about  three  feet,  but  rises  within  to  about  eigh- 
teen or  twenty,  and  the  breadth  may  vary  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  rude  and  stoney  bottom  of 
this  cave  is  strewed  with  the  bones  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  the  sad  reliques  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  200  in  number,  who  were 
sUin  on  the  following  occasion  --^The  Mac-Do- 
Oalds  of  the  Isle  of  Egg,  a  people  dependent  on 
Clan-Ranald,  had  done  some  injury  to  the  Laird 
of  Macleod.  The  tradition  of  the  isle  says,  that 
It  was  by  a  personal  attack  on  the  chieftain,  in 
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Ules  beariy  more  probably,  that  the  injary  was- 
offered  to  two  or  tfiree  of  the  BAac-Leodi,  who, 
kuktin^  upon  Eiggy  and  using  some  freedom  with 
the  young  women,  were  seised  by  the  islanders, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  turned  »dlrifi*in  a  boat, 
which  the  winds  and  waves  safely  conducted  to 
Skye.  To  avenge  the  offence  given,  Mac-Leod 
sailed  with  such  a  body  of  men  as  rendered  re- 
sistance hopeless.  The  natives,  fearing  his  ven- 
geance, concealed  themselves  in  this  cavern,  and, 
after  a  strict  search,  the  Mac-Leodswent  onboaid 
their  galliesi,  after  doing  what  mischief  the^  could, 
concluding  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  isle,  and 
betaken  themselves  to  the  Lone  Island,  or  some 
of  Cko-RoDald's  other  possessions.  But  next 
morning  they  espied  from  the  vesseliTa  man  upon 
the  island,  and  immediately  landing  agaia,  mey 
tiaced  hia  retreat  by  the  maiks  of  his  footsteps,  a 
light  snow  being  unhappily  on  the  ground.  Mac- 
Leod then  surrounded  the  cavern,  summoned  the 
subtemaean  garrison,  and  demanded  that  the  indi- 
viduals vrho  had  offeiuledhim  should  be  delivered 
op  to  him.  This  was  peremptorily  refused.  The 
chieftain  then  caused  his  people  to  divert  the 
course  of  a  rill  of  water,  which,  falling  over  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  would  have  prevented  his 
purposed  vengeance.  He  then  kindled  at  the 
entmnce  of  the  cavern  a  huge  fire,  composed  of 
torf  and  fern,  and  maintained  it  with  unrelenting 
assiduity,  until  all  within  were  destroyed  by  suffo- 
cation. The  date  of  this  drdadful  deed  must  have 
been  recent,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  fresh  ap- 
peaiance  of  those  reliques. 

CURIOUS  TBNVBB. 

The  barony  of  Pennvcuik,  the  property  of  Sir 
George  Cleik,  Bart.,  is  held  by  a  singular  tenure; 
the  proprietor  beine  bound  to  sit  upon  a  laige 
rocky  fragment,  caUed  the  Buckstane,  and  wind 
there  bbsis  of  a  horn,  when  the  king  shall  eome 
(ohuBt  on  the  Borough  Muir,  near  Edinburgh. 
lleiKe«  the  family  have  adopted,  as  their  crest, 
i  detti4bieater  proper,  windiqg  a  horn,  with  the 
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Tba  baaatifttl  raaasion- 
house  of  Pennycuik  is  much  admired,  both  oa  ac- 
count of  the  architecture  and  surrounding  scenery. 

«   A   JEW  AT  ABERDEEN. 

A  Jew  was  advised  to  commence  business  at 
Aberdeen.  He  did  so,  but  did  not  long  repiain. 
On  being  aAed  the  reason  why  he  left  the  place, 
he  replied,  ''  Because  they  were  all  Jews  there." 

DECRBA8B   AND  UtJHILIATION. 

In  1818,  the  last  year  but  one  of  William  the 
Lion,  Gothred  Mac  William,  with  a  powerful 
body  of  rapacious  mountaineers,  spread  havock 
and  devastation  far  and  wide  throughout  Morey. 
William  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  led  his  v:.9sals 
to  suppress  him,  and  had  in  his  company  tlie  Earl 
of  Athol,  and  Sir  Thomas  de  Lundy.  Goethred 
was  defeated  by  De  Lundy,  and  being  taken,  was 
brought  before  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Lord  High 
Justiciary  of  Scotland,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes, 
and  by  him  coBdem^ed  to  be  hanged.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  sentence  he  is  said  to  have  evaded 
by  voluntarv  abstinence  from  food,  which  speedily 
terminated  his  life.  Major  states  that  his  head 
was  cut  off,  and  justly,  that  he  who  wished  to  be 
exalted  and  to  be  king,  by  such  action  might  de- 
crease, and  be  humbled. 

TRADE  IN  THB  MIDDLE  A0B8. 

Stock  fish  from  Aberdeen  appear  to  have  been 
in  repute,  and  exported  to  oonsiderable  amount. 
In  1S48,  we  find  passports  grantfed  to  Adamde 
Frendmught,  Robert  de  Botha,  and  John  de  Tail- 
lour,  merchants  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  come  to 
England  with  hides,  lamba^  skins,  and  other  mer- 
chfuidise,  and  they  have  leave  to  buy  and  carry  to 
Scotland,  cloth,  linen, and  worsted  cloth,  and  other 
merehandise. 

ROBBRT  Ferguson. 

lliis  celebmted  conspimtor  was  a  native  of 
Aberdeenshire,  his  lather  being  laird  of  Bady far- 
row, near  Inverury.     He  came  to  London,  and 
d2 
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iros  an  independent  minitter.  The  flnt  great 
plot  in  which  be  took  an  active  part,  was  the 
Ryehouse  plot ;  and  at  he  escaped  detection,  he 
entered  into  every  other  plot  against  King  Charles 
U.,  and  King  James.  At  the  revolution  he  was 
rewarded  by  being  made  housekeeper  to  the  ex- 
cise :  but  from  his  intriguing  disposition^  and  dis- 
satis&ction  with  the  reward  he  had  received^  he 
ag^in  betook  to  plotting,  and  now  acted  against 
King  William^  and  also  publicly  wrote  against  his 
government  with  great  effect.  The  address  with 
which  he  always  contrived  to  escape  punishment 
is  tmly  wonderful. 

LBP^R   HOCSB  OF   KINO  ROBERT   DRUGS. 

It'  is  generolly  known,  that  Bruce,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  distresses  after  the  battle  of  Meth- 
ren,  was  affected  by  a  scorbutic  disorder^  which 
was  then  called  a>leprosy.  It  is  said  he  experi- 
enced benefit  from  tne  use  of  a  medical  spring, 
9honi  a  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  called 
from  that  circumstance  King's  Ease.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  tradition  of  the  country,  collected 
by  Mr.  Train:—''  After  Robert  ascended  the 
throne,  he  founded  the  priory  of  Dominican  monks, 
ever^  one  of  whom  was  under  the  obligation  of 
putting  i{p  to  Heaven  a  prayer  once  every  week- 
day, and  twice  in  holy-days,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  king ;  and,  after  his  death,  these  masses  were 
continued  for  the  saving  of  his  soul*  The  ruins 
of  this  old  monastery  are  now  nearly  level  with 
tlie  ground.  Robert  likewise  caused  houses  to 
be  built  round  the  well  of  King*s  Ease,  for  eight 
lepers,  and  allowed  eight  bolls  of  oatmeal,  and 
S'^l.  Scotch  money,  per  annum,  to  each  person. 
Three  donations  were  laid  upon  the  lands  of  Ful- 
larton,  an^  are  now  payable  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. The  farm  of  Sheils,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ayr,  has  to  give,  if  required,  a  certain  quantity 
of  straw  for  the  lepers*  beds,  and  so  much  to  thatch 
their  houses  annually.  Each  leprous  person  had 
a  drinking-horn  provided  him  by  the  king,  which 
'*'«nttnued  to  be  hereditary  in  the  house  to  which 
^  first  granted.  One  of  those  identical  bons, 


of  very  curious  woikmanshipi  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  late  Colonel  FuUarton  of  tl^at  ilk.'* 

There  are  some  curious  remnants  of  antiquity 
respecting  this  foundation.  *'  In  compliment  to 
Sir  William  Wallace,  tlie  great  deliverer  of  his 
country.  King  Robert  Bruce  invested  the  descen- 
dants of  that  hero  with  the  right  of  placing  all 
the  lepers  upon  the  establishment  of  Kind's  Ease. 
This  patronage  continued  in  the  family  of  Craigie, 
till  it  was  sold  along  with  the  lands  of  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Wallace.    The  buigh  of  Ayr  then 

Purchased  the  right  of  applying  Oie  donations  of 
ing's  Ease  to  the  support  of  the  poor-house  of 
Ayr.  The  lepers*  charter-stone  was  a  basaltic 
block,  exactly  the  shape  of  a  sheep's  kidney,  and 
weighing  an  Ayrshire  boll  of  meal.  The  surface 
of  this  stone  being  as  smooth  as  glass,  there  was 
not  any  oUier  way  of  lifting  it  than  by  turning  the 
hollow  to  the  ground,  there  extending  the  arms 
along  each  side  of  the  stone,  and  clasping  the 
hands  in  the  cavit]r*  Young  lads  were  always 
considered  as  deserving  to  be  rankcKl  among  men, 
when  they  could  lift  the  blue  stone  of  King's 
Ease.  It  always  lay  beside  the  well,  till  a  few 
years  ago,  when  some  English  dragoons  encamped 
at  that  place  wantonly  broke  it,  since  which  the 
ffigments  have  been  kei>t  by  the  freemen  of  Prest- 
wick  in  a  place  of  security. 

BPITAPU  IN  TUB  KIRK  YARD  OP  CLBISR, 

At  emehor  now  in  death's  dark  road. 

Rides  honest  Captain  Hill. 
Who  served  his  king  and  feared  his  Go), 

With  upright  heart  and  will. 
In  social  life  sincere  and  just. 

To  vice  of  no  kind  given. 
So  that  his  better  part  we  trust. 

Hath  made  the  Portoi'  IIbavbn. 

BATTLE  OP  ANCRAV  XOOR. 

Lord  Evers,  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  during;  the 
year  1544,  committed  the  most  dreadful  ra\*agci 
upon  the  Scottish  frontiers,  compelling  most  d 
the  inhabitants,  and  especially  the  men  of  L.iadc« 
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<!■}««  lo  takeaflsorance  under  the  kmg  of  England.  La  Bmall,  but  cbown,  body  of  his  retaineri,  the  rest 


I' pen  the  17ih  November^  in  that  year,  the  sum 
total  of  thj^ir  depredatioDB  stood  thus^  in  the  bloody 
led^r  of  I^ord  Even, 
l^owns,  towers,  barnekynes,pary she  church- 
es, bast  ill  hoases,  burned  and  destroyed   1 92 
ScoU  slain       -        -        -        -        -        408 
Prisoners  takao        .        •        .        .        816 

Noh<catlIe) 10^386 

Sbepe 1S,4»8 

Nags  and  geldings  -  •  -  •  1,296 
Gayt  .  -•  ,  -  ^  .  -  200 
Bolls  of  com  ....        850 

Insight  ^r,  &c.  (furniture)  an  incalculable 
quantity. 

Murdin's  StaU  Parpen,  Vol.  I.  p.  51. 
The  king  of  England  had  promised  to  these  two 
barons  a  feudal  grant  of  the  country,  which  they 
bad  thus  reduced  to  a  desert ;  upon  hearing  which, 
Archibald  Douglas,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Angus,  is 
asid  to  have  sworn  to  write  the  deed  of  investiture 
upon  their  skins,  with  sharp  pens  and  bloody  ink, 
in  resentment  for  their  having  de&ced  the  tombs 
of  bis  ancestors,  at  Melrose.  In  1545,  Lord  Evers 
and  Latonn  again  entered  iScotland  with  an  army, 
consisting  of  8000  mercenaries,  1500  English  bor- 
<iereT»,  arMl  700  assured  Scottishmen,  chiefly  Arra- 
«tron^,  Tonbulls,  and  other  broken  clans.  In 
this  second  incursion,  the  English  generals  even 
eict^eded  their  former  craelty.  Evers  burned  the 
tower  of  Bcpomhouse,  with  its  lady  (a  noble  and 
a^(d  woman,  says  I^sley),  and  her  whole  family. 
Die  English  penetrated  as  far  as  Melrose,  whidi 
t}»et  had  destroyed  last  year,  and  which  they  now 
again  pillaged.  As  they  returned  towards  Jed- 
b'trthf  they  were  followed  by  Angus,  at  the  bead 
of  UKK)  borse,  who  was  shortly  after  joined  by  the 
faoiotts  Norman  L^esley,  with  a  body  of  Fife-men. 
The  English,  being  probably  unwilling  to  cross 
the  TevioC  while  the  Scots  hung  upon  their  rear, 
Called  upon  Ancram  Moor,  above  the  village  of 
iliat  name ;  and  the  Scottish  general  was  delibera- 
ting whether  to  advance  or  retire,  when  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scol|  of  Boccleuch  came  up^at  full  speed,  with 


of  whom  were  near  at  hand.  By  the  advice  of 
this  experienced  warrior  (to  whose  conduct  Piis- 
cottieand  Buchanan  ascribe  the  success  of  the 
engagement),  Angus  withdrew  from  the  height 
which  he  occupied,  and  drew  up  his  forces  be- 
hind it,  upon  a  piece  of  low  flat  ground,  called 
Panier-heugh,  or  Peniel-heueh.  The  spare  horses 
beinz  sent  to  an  eminence  in  weir  rear,  appeared  to 
the  English  to  be  the  maizUiody  of  the  Scots,  in  the 
act  of  flight.  Under  this  persuasion,  Evers  and 
Latonn  hurried  precipitateljr  forward,  and,  having 
ascended  the  hiU,  which  their  foes  had  abandoned, 
were  no  less  dismayed  than  astonished,  to  find  the 
phalanx  of  Scottish  spearmen  drawn  up^  in  firm 
array,  upon  the  flat  ground  below.  The  Scots  in 
their  turn  became  the  assailants.  A  heron,  roused 
from  the  marahes  by  the  tumult,  soared  awaj  be- 
tvixt  the  encountering  armies :  *'  O !"  exclaimed 
Angus,  ''  that  I  had  here  ray  white  gosshawk, 
that  we  might  all  yoke  at  once !"  The  English, 
breathless  and  ftitigued,  having  the  setting  sun 
and  wind  full  in  their  faces,  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  resolute  and  desperate  charge  of  the 
Scottish  lances.  No  sooner  had  they  b^un  to- 
waver,  than  their  own  alKes,  the  assured  bor- 
derers, who  had  been  waiting  the  event,  threw 
aside  their  red  crosses,  and,  joining  their  country- 
men, made  a  most  merciless  slaughter  amongst  the 
English  fugitives,  the  pursuers  calling  upon  each 
other  to  "  remember  Broomhouse !"  In  the  bat- 
tle fell  Lord  Even,  and  his  son,  together  with  Sir 
Brian  Latoun,  and  800  Englishmen,  many  of  whom 
were  persons  of  rank.  A  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken.  Among  these  was  a  patriotic  alderman  of 
London,  Read  by  name,  who,  having  contumaci- 
ously refused  to  pay  his  portion  of  a  benevolence; 
demanded  from  the  city  by  Henry  VIU.,  was  sent' 
by  royal  authority  to  serve  against  the  Scots. 
These,  at  settling  his  ransom,  he  found  still  more 
exorbitant  in  their  exactions  tlian  the  monarch. 
Evers  was  much  regretted  by  King  Henry,  who 
swore  to  avenge  his  death  upon  Angus,  a^inst 
whom  he  conceived  himself  to  have  particular 
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groundB  of  resentment,  oh  account  of  ftivours  re- 
ceived by  the  earl  at  his  bands.  The  answer  of 
Anffus  was  worthy  of  Douglas.  *'  Is  oar  brother- 
hiaw  offended/'  said  he,  ''  that  I,  as  a  good  Scots- 


man,  have  avenged  my  ravaged  country,  and  the 
defaced  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  upon  Ralph 
Evers  ?  They  were  better  men  than  he,  and  I  was 
bound  to  do  no  leas— and  will  he  take  my  life  for 
that  ?  Little  knows  King  Henry  the  dcirU  of  Kir- 
netable :  I  can  keep  myself  there  against  all  his 
EM^lish  host.** 

Such  was  the  noted  battle  of  Ancraiti  Moor. 
The  spot^  on  which  it  was  fought,  is  called  Ly- 
liard's  Edge,  from  an  Amazonian  Scottish  woman 
of  that  name,  who  is  reported,  by   tradition,  to 
have  distinguished  herself  in  the  same  manner  as 
Squire  WiUierington.    The  old  people  point  out 
her  monument,  now  broken  and  defaced.    The  in- 
scription is  said  to  have  been  legible  not  long  ago, 
and  to  have  run  thus : 
Fair  maiden  Lylliard  lies  under  this  stane. 
Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame  $ 
Upon  the  English  louns  she  laid  mctny  thumps, 
Andf  when  her  legs  were  culled  off,  she  fought 
upon  her  stumps. 

RB«Ol>lCltIATION. 

Kine  James  VI.  in  order  to  reconcile  two  High- 
land chiefs,  whose  contests  destroyed  the  peace  of 
the  country,  got  them  both  to  Edinburgh,  when 
he  shut  them  up  in  the  castle,  and  left  them  to 
settle  their  disputes  by  themselves.  Companionship 
in  affliction,  soothed  their  minds,  and  being  tired 
of  confinement,  they  brought  matters  to  a  speedy 
issue;  they  promised  good  behaviour  in  future, 
and  left  their  sons  as  hostages  for  their  conduct. 

BAOLBS. 

Eagles  have  been  known  to  carry  off  young  chil- 
dren. An  eagle  which  built  her  nest  on  a  rock,  near 
the  coast  of  nirsa,  in  the  mainland  of  the  Orkneys, 
having  carried  off  a  child  from  the  door  of  a  cottage, 
an  alarm  was  given  by  the  mother,  and  men  took  a 
tw^nft.  i\od  row^  outtothe  rock,  and  happily  arrived 
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in  time  lo  sava  the  life  of  the  child,  whore  the  youn^ 
eaglets  had  begun  to  peck,  but  had  not  materialW 
injured.  The  nest  was,  of  course,  destroyed.  A 
circumstance  like  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
story  of  Ganymede,  so  celebrated  by  die  ancients. 


FAMILY   OP  KBITU. 

Tn  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  from  1004  to  1084, 
Scotland  was  still  harassed  by  her  foes,  ftnd  the 
valour  of  the  people  of  Moray,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  was  severely,  but  gloriously 
tried.  The  decisive  battle  of  Mortlach  compelled 
the  invaders  to  abandon  the  possessions  they  had 
occupied ;  they  afterwards  invaded  Angus,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces.  In  these  battles  a  young  warrior  is  said 
to  have  distinguished  himself,  and  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the  fiimily  of  Keith, 
which,  under  the  title  of  Earl  Marischal,  long  bore 
sway  in  Buchan.  The  story  is,  that  his  valour 
contributed  to  put  the  Denes  to  the  rout,  when  he 
pursued  after  them,  and  slew  their  king,  named 
Camus.  Another  officer  coming  up,  disputed  the 
glonr  of  the  action,  and  the  contest  continued 
until  Malcolm  arrived.  The  matter  was  decided 
by  single  combat,  and  Keith  proved  victorious ; 
his  opponent  confessing,  before  his  death,  the 
injustice  of  his  own  conduct.  Malcolm  dipping 
his  fingers  in  the  blood,  marked  the  shield  of  the 
conqueror  with  three  bloody  strokes,  which  be- 
came the  armorial  bearing  of  the  family.  The  motto 
given  to  them  was,  *'  FerUat  vineU,**  **  Truth  over- 
comes.*' 

A    PRIBND   TO   TUB  8H0RB. 

Earl  Patrick  of  Oikney  was  ^ilty  of  much  ty- 
ranny, but  he  had  one  redeeming  quality  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  and  that  was  in  being  in 
their  estimation  a  good  friend  to  the  shore,  having 
made  laws  against  helping  ships  in  distress. 

THB   POOa   ISLAND   OP   SAKDA. 

The  clergyman  of  one  of  the  churches  of  this 
island,  was  accustomed  to  proy,  during  stormy 
weather,  that  as  there  were  likely  to  be  so  many 
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ahipwreckB,  God  would  think  on  them,  and  send 
some  to  the  poor  island  of  Sanda. 
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ROXBUaCIl   CA8TLB. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Rovborgh  stands  on  a 
vast  and  lofty  knoll,  of  an  oblong  fonn,  suddenly 
rising  out  of  the  plain,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tweed  and  the  Teviot  From  its  massy  fragments 
and  outworks,  it  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
strong.  A  town  once  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
fortress,  which  was  destroyed  by  James  11.  when 
he  undertook  the  siege  of  this  place  ;  and  proba- 
bly it  was  never  re-builL  Here  that  monarch 
was  killed  by  the  accidental  bunting  of  one  of 
his  own  cannons.  A  laige  holly  mariLs  the  fatal 
spot. 

A  train  of  misfortunes,  which  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  enumerating,  seems  to  have  attended 
the  name  and  family  of  Stuart.  The  first  James 
fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  at  Perth ;  this 
place  proved  the  destruction  of  the  second  $  the 
third  was  murdered  by  his  rebellious  subjects; 
the  fourth  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field ;  and  the  fifth  died  of  a  broken  heart,  after 
the  defeat  at  Solway.  Through  almost  every 
icene  of  bis  daughter  Mary's  life,  the  dark  shades 
of  adversity  ran.  Her  son,  James  VI.  was  more 
fortunate ;  but,  as  if  fate  had  not  been  tired  with 
persecuting  his  race,  its  fury  waA  resumed  on  his 
successor,  Charles,  whose  son  too  experienced  a 
long  series  of  misfortunes ;  and  his  brother,  the 
blotted  James  11.  suflfered  the  punishment  of  his 
infatuation,  and  transmitted  to  his  offispring  exile 
and  exclusion  from  royalty. 

THE  ABBOT  AMD  THE  LADY. 

Gilmerton  Grange,  near  Edinburgh,  was  origt- 
nally  named  Bnnidale,  from  the  following  tragic 
adventure.  The  barony  of  Gilmerton  belonged, 
of  yore,  to  a  gentleman,  named  Heron,  who  had 
one  bcaiutiful  daughter.  Tliis  young  ladv  was 
Kdoced  by  the  abbot  of  Newbottle,  a  richly,  en- 
dowed abbey,  upon  the  banks  of  the  south  Esk, 
DOW  a  scat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.    Heron 


came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstancei  and 
learned  also,  that  the  lovers  carried  on  their  guilty 
intercourse  by  the  connivance  of  the  ladyS  nurse, 
who  lived  at  this  house  of  Gilmerton  Grange,  or 
Bumdale.  He  formed  a  resolution  of  bloody 
vengeance  undeterred  by  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
the  clerical  character,  or  by  the  stronger  claims 
of  natural  aflfection.  Chusing,  therefore,  a  dark 
and  windy  night,  when  the  objects  of  his  vengeance 
were  engaged  in  a  stolen  interview,  he  set  fire  to 
a  stack  of  dried  thorn* .  and  other  combustibles^ 
which  he  had  caused  to  b;  piled  against  the  house, 
and  reduced  to  a  pile  of  glowing  ashes  the  dwell- 
ing, with  all  its  inmates. 

DANES  IN  BUCHAN. 

The  remains  of  the  armies  escaping  from  Angus, 
where  they  had  been  defeated,  on  bobrd  their 
ships,  proceeded  to  sea,  and  encountered  severe 
storms.  They  sought  refuge  on  the  coast  of  Bu- 
chan,and  the  only  good  anchoraee  they  could  find 
shelter  in,  was  the  bay  of  Peterhead.  Being  de- 
tained here  by  contrary  and  stormy  winds,  they 
were  much  distressed  for  provisions,  and  were  at 
last  compelled,  notwithstanding  their  terror  of 
their  enemies,  to  land  troops  to  seek  a  supply. 
The  governor  of  the  country,  by  name  Mernan, 
collecting  a  force,  attacked  Uiem,  when  cut  off 
from  their  ships,  and  drove  them,  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred,  to  tbe  top  of  a  hill.  There  they 
attempted  to  deifend  themselves,  by  rolling  down 
stones  on  their  opponents ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  they 
were  killed  to  a  man.  The  bodies  were  buried 
in  the  sand,  and  in  after  ages  the  huge  bones  were 
occasionally  seen,  and  testified  the  great  stature 
of  the  invaders.  Boethius,  who  wrote  in  1520, 
says,  he  had  himself  seen  these  bones,  and  was 
astonished  at  their  size. 

This  province  continued  to  be  the  scene  of 
war.  Sweno,  the  King  of  Denmark,  sent  his  son 
Canute  with  a  large  army.  But  the  hero  who 
was  destined  afterwards  to  rule  over  conquered 
England,  together  with  his  native  kingdonu,  was 
unable  to  gain  any  footing  in  Scotland.    When 
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bs  faMi  landed  ia  Badwn,  «t  a  pkoa  which  tradi' 
tion  still  points  out.  King  Malcolm  witli  his  troops 
•earoely  ]f]et  rafreshed  after  their  latebaitlesy  came 
down  against  him.  He  was  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  reduce  his  adversary  by  distressing  him 
for  provisions  and  forage,  in  a  country  which 
had  suffered  so  much  from  long-continued  war- 
fare, and  which  was  in  consequence  exhausted. 
Bat  the  eagamess  of  his  army  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  so  wise  a  policy.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  terrible  slaughter  was  made  on  both  sides, 
and  although  the  credit  of  the  victory  fell  to  the 
Scots,  they  were  too  much  exhausted  by  the  loss 
of  their  bravest  leaders  and  troops,  and  by  tbe 
wounds  of  the  survivors,  lo  wish  to  make  another 
attack  on  their  enemies.  By  the  intervention  of 
the  priests,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
parties.  The  Danes  agreed  to  retire  from  Momy 
and  Buchan,  and  both  kings  engaged  to  continue 
in  peace,  and  not  to  assist  each  others  enemies. 
The  Held  of  battle  was  set  apart  lor  the  burying 
of  the  slain. 

Canute  built  there  a  chapel,  which  was  dedi 
cated  to  Olaos,  saint  of  Norway. 

Boethius  states,  that  there  w'ere  the  remains  of 
the  first  church  of  Olaus  still  to  be  seen  in  his 
time,  but  that  a  second  church  was  built  in  conse- 
quence of  the  first  having  been  overblown  by 
<«and.  We  are  informed  in  the  statistical  account 
of  the  parish,  that  no  vestige  of  St.  01aus*s  chapel 
is  now  to  be  seen,  but  that  tlie  pbce  is  well 
known,  and  that  as  the  ground  is  sandy,  the  bones 
may  be  dug  up  in  sevenl  places,  ^fone  of  the 
bouses  remain  of  the  village  built  near  it,  but 
some  of  the  hearth-stones  were  some  time  aeo 
dog  up  in  casting  a  ditch  for  an  enclosure.  In  the 
present  church-yard,  which  is  about  a  mile  to  the 
west  where  the  old  cliurch  was,  there  is  a  black 
marble  ^mve-stone,  said  to  have  been  sent  over 
by  the  King  of  Denmark  to  be  laid  on  some  of  his 
officers,  who  were  slain  in  the  battle.  There  is 
no  inscription  on  it,  but  there  is  a  groove  in  the 
middle,  in  which  it  is  said  was  fixed  a  plate  of 
copper,  with  the  inaccipt^n.    The  place  where 
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tha  dead  have  been  buried  tnaiks  the  place  of  the 
battle.  The  armies  met  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Stain's  Castle,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  pf  Arden- 
draught,  near  which  the  Danes  had  a  castle,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  parish 
has  received  the  name  of  Cruden,  said  to.be  from 
Cruor  Danorum,  blood  of  the  Danes,  and  as  the 
name  of  the  church  would  be  given  by  the  cleigy, 
the  Latin  derivation  is  the  most  probable. 

The  large  heaps  of  stones  still  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  battles. 

The  'Danes  made  some  incursions  afterwaida 
into  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  leign  of  Duncan, 
who  was  murdered  by  Macbeth ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  from  history  that  they  landed  in  Buchan. 

There  are,  however,  various  other  monuments 
of  the  Danes  in  the  country,  which,  together  with 
tradition,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  various 
bloody  battles  must  have  been  fought,  the  parti- 
calars'ef  which  have  not  been  recorded.  ^  On  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  which  separates  Longside  and 
Cruden,  are  visible  a  great  number  of  tumuli  or 
small  cairns,  in  which  are  found  square  apart- 
ments, formed  by  rough  stones  of  firom  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet,  and  containing  ashes  and  earth. 
At  a  small  distance,  and  nearly  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  hill,  is  a  cairn  of  much  larger  size,  and  el- 
liptical form,  measuring  in  circumference  400  feet 
at  the  base ;  it  itf  called  Cairn  Calto.  Further  to 
the  west  is  a  field  called  Battle  Fauld. 

In  the  parishes  of  Rath  in,  Aberdour,  and  Gem- 
rie,  are  also  cairns  attributed  by  tradition  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Danes.  At  Memsie,  in  Rathen,  are 
three  cairns,  which  are  said  to  have  been  heaped 
up  over  the  bodies  of  three  Danish  generals,  in 
the  spot  where  each  fell.  The  Danes  attempted 
to  retreat  to  join  their  countrymen,  who  were  set- 
tled in  Moray,  but  were  again  overtaken  by  the 
Scottish  army,  and  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter at  Coburtie,  in  Aberdour,  where  a  huge 
cairn  is  erected  over  the  graves  of  the  slain.  The 
survivors  of  this  second  rattle  were  again  attacked 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  church 
of  Gemrie,  aad  cut  to  pieces  on  a  he«tb  which 
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lUll  retaiiM  the  name  of  BhoAy  Pota.  In  memor  j 
of  this  victory,  Uie  tkiills  of  three  of  their  ^slaio 
leaders  were  bnill  into  the  inside  of  the  church 
vail,  of  which  two  are  stated  in  the  aat.stical  ac- 
count to  be  still  remaining. 
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PBRSBVERAMCB  OP    KlNO  ROBERT    BRUCB. 

Brace,  like  other  heroes,  observed  omens,  and 
one  is  recorded  by  tradition.  After  he  had  re- 
treated to  one  of  the  miserable  places  of  shelter, 
in  which  he  could  venture  to  take  some  repose 
after  his  disasters,  he  lay  stretched  upon  a  handful 
of  straw,  andabandoned  himself  to  his  melancholy 
meditations.  lie  bad  now  been  defeated  four 
limes,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  resolving  to 
abandoB  all  hopes  of  further  opposition  to  his 
fate,  and  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  clianced  his 
eye,  while  he  ivas  thus  pondering,  was  attracted 
by  ihe  exertions  of  a  spider,  who,  in  order  to  fix 
bts  web,  endeavoured  to  swing  himself  from  one 
beam  to  another  above  his  head.  Involuntarily 
be  became  interested  in  the  pertinacity  with  which 
the  insect  renewed  his  exertions,  after  failing  six 
times;  and  it  occurretl  to  him  that  he  would  de- 
cide his  own  course  according  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  spider.  At  the  seventh  effort  the 
insect  gained  his  object ;  and  Bruce,  in  like  man- 
aer,  persevered  and  carried  his  own.  Hence  it 
has  been  held  unlucky  or  ungrateful,  or  both^  in 
one  of  th«  name  of  Bruce  to  kill  a  spider. 

A   BEMARKABLB   WHIRLWIND. 

A  whirlwind  in  the  square  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Wood  maiket  of  Kelso,  was  probably  occasioned 
bv  the  flash  of  lightning  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. A  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was 
carried  from  the  middle  of  the  street  across  the 
kennel,  and  dashed  against  a  house,  by  which  one 
<>f  bet  arms  was  considerably  bruised.  Sofne 
children  at  play,  lying  on  a  small  eminence,  were 
^v^ptoffand  carried  to  some  distance,  but  re- 
cited no  hurt.  A  cart  standing  near  them  was 
<lnv«rn  about  seventeen  paces  with  such  violence 
^iiimi  a  house,  that  one  of  the  shafts  in  part  per 


foraied  the  wall,  and  was  broke  short  off  from  the 
cart  body.  Two  cart  wheels,  lying  horizontally, 
were  turned  round  with  considerable  rapidity. 
The  lightning  struck  the  window  of  a  shop  where 
a  weaver  was  at  woik,  and  tinged  the  six  upper 
panes  of  glass  with  various  coloura.  The  man  in 
the  shop  was  sensible  of  no  shock,  but  much 
frightened  from  the  appearance  without,  the  at- 
mosphere after  the  flash  being  rendered  almost 
dark  with  the  whirling  of  the  dust  which  rose  to  a 
considerable  height.  A  sulphurous  smell  was  felt 
by  some  persons  in  the  church-yard  (which  is  ad- 
joining the  square)  but  none  seemed  to  have 
received  an  electric  shock.  The  direction  was 
from  north  to  south— the  barometer  at  90— the 
thermometer  at  75,  in  a  northern  window  to  the 
street ;  and  scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  horizon.  The 
cart  was  standing  with  its  shafts  turned  up,  which 
probably  attracted  the  fire,  but  no  marks  were 
discernible  upon  it,  the  fracture  of  the  shaft  being 
evidently  the  effect  of  the  violent  stroke  upon  thi 
wall. 

ANECDOTE   OP   SERJEANT   MOR,  A   NOTED  PRBB- 
BOOTER. 

Hiis  man  had  been  a  seijeikiit  in  the  French 
service,  and  came  over  to  Scotland  in  1745.  From 
his  large  size  he  was  called  Serjeant  Mor.  Having 
no  settled  abode,  and  dreading  the  consequences 
of  having  served  in  the  arm^  of  France,  and  of 
being  afterwards  engaged  m  the  rebellion,  he 
formed  a  party  of  outlaws,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence among  the  mountains  between  thie  countiei 
of  Perth,  Inverness,  and  Argyle.  While  he  plun- 
dered the  cattle  of  those  whom  he  called  his  ene- 
mies, he  protected  the  property  of  his  friends,  and 
frequently  made  people  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lowlands  purchase  his  forbearance  by  the  payment 
of  Block  MaU,  Many  stories  are  told  of  this  man. 
On  one  occasion  he  met  with  an  officer  of  the 

Krrison  of  Fort  William  on  the  mountains  of 
chabar.    The  officer  told  him  that  he  suspected 
he  had  lost  his  way,  and,  having  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  garrison,  was  afraid  of  meeting  the 
dS 
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SerJMnt  Mor:  be,  therefore,  requested  Hmt  the 
Btran^r  would  accompanj  him  on  his  road.  The 
other  agreed;  and  while  they  walked  on,  they 
talked  much  of  the  serjeant  and  his  feats,  the  offi- 
cer n«ine  much  freedom  with  his  name,  calling 
him  robbttr,  murderer, — '  Stop  there,'  interrupted 
his  comjfMiDion,  '  he  does  indeed  take  the  cattle  of 
the  Whigs  and  you  Sassanachs,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  cearnahs  ever  shed  innocent  blood ;  except 
once/  added  he,  '  that  I  was  unfortunate  at  Brae- 
mar,  when  a  man  was  killed,  but  I  immediately 
ordered  the  ereach  (the  spoil)  to  be  abandoned, 
and  left  to  the  owners,  retreating  as  fast  as  we 
could  after  such  a  misfortune/  '  You,'  says  the 
officer,  '  what  had  you  to  do  with  the  affair  V  *  I 
am  John  dn  Clameron — I  am  the  Serjeant  Mor ; 
there  is  the  road  to  Involerchy,— you  cannot  now 
mistake  it.  You  and  your  money  are  safe.  Tell 
Your  governor  to  send  a  more  wary  messenger  for 
Lis  gold.  Tell  him,  also,  that  although  an  outlaw, 
and  forced  to  live  on  the  public,  I  am  a  soldier  as 
well  as  himself,  and  would  despise  taking  his  gold 
from  a  defenceless  man  who  couflded  in  me.*  The 
officer  lost  no  time  in  reaching  the  garrison,  and 
n^ver  Ibigot  the  adventure,  which  ne  frequently 
related. 

RBTSMUB  OF  THB  KINGS  OF   SCOTtAND. 

The  supDort  and  grandeur  of  the  sovereign  were 
a  capital  ooject  of  attention  in  every  feudal  state. 
The  demeinesof  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  in  every 
other  Ewopean  monarchy,  were  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  kingdom.  Originally,  it  is  to  be 
conceived,  they  were  fully  sufficient  for  the  royal 
necessities  and  splendour ;  and,  in  the  simple  times, 
which  preceded  the  perpetuity  of  the  fief,  when 
extraordinary  occasions  presented  themselves,  the 

Erince  received  effectual  supplies  of  revenue  from 
enevolence  and  gifts  of  the  vassals,  and  of  the 
possessors  of  allodiality.  As  society  improved, 
and  the  fief  became  hereditary,  his  wants  were  to 
iuciease.  It  was  expedient  that  his  property  should 
be  greater,  his  claims  acquired  a  solidity,  and  new 
sources  of  wealth  were  to  be  discovered. 


TIIE  SCOTSMAN'S  IJBRAIIY. 

By  the  rules  of  the  feudal  institutions,  it  fre» 


quently  happened,  that  e8i:''';eat,  revolution,  and 
forfeiture,  were  to  send  ba^  to  th^  prince  the 
lands  of  the  barons  and  vassals  m  capUe;  and 
when  these  did  not  go  awav  from  him  in  new 
grants,  it  was  the  practice  to  give  them  out  in  cus- 
tody to  farmers  or  sheriffs,  who  answered  to  the 
Excheouer  for  their  profits.  Hereditary  offices, 
with  the  possessions  in  connexion  with  them, 
were  returning  also  to  the  crown,  by  similar  me- 
thods, and  were  managed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  profits  of  wardships,  reliefs,  and  marria<;p$, 
were  prodigions.  The  incident,  or  perquisite  of 
aid,  might  be  demanded  by  the  sovereign,  when 
his  eldest  son  was  knighted,  when  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter was  married,  and  when  he  himself  was  ran- 
somed. It  might  be  demanded,  though  with  less 
legality  of  claim,  to  relieve  any  other  important  or 
pressing  necessity.  A  revenue  aro«»  out  of  vacant 
bishopricks,  out  of  monasteries  of  royal  founda- 
tion, and  out  of  the  necessary  jurisdiction  of  the 
prince  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  wxeek  of  ships,  within  the  kingdom,  royal 
fish,  royal  mines,  waifs,  estrays,  treasure  of  which 
no  person  could  claim  the  property.  The  profits 
that  grew  out  of  proceedings  at  bw,  were  valuable, 
and  almost  without  end  ;  amerciamentrfor  crimes 
and  trespasses  were  extensive,  and  generally  arbi- 
trary; confiscations  were  frequent;  towns  pre- 
sented great  sums  for  particular  favours  and  fran- 
chises ;  and  various  duties  of  customs  were  paid 
for  different  objects  of  merchandize,  and  for  tlie 
exportation  and  importation  of  commodities. 

BOBLIN  CASTLB  AND   CHAFBL. 

Tradition  relates,  that  the  design  for  the  chapel 
was  drawn  at  Rome ;  and,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  properly  executed,  the  founder  caused  dwel- 
lings to  be  built  near  it  for  the  woikmen,  the  an- 
cient village  being  half  a  mile  distant,  lie  gave 
them  houses  and  lands,  in  proportion  to  their  abi- 
lities, with  such  salaries  as  attracted  the  best  woik- 
men, in  thip  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  This 
chapel  IS  surrounded  with  ahandtome  stone  wal., 
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the  Mitmnce  on  fbe  north  side.  The  entry  into 
tiie  chapel  U  bj  two  doors,  one  on  the  norths  the 
other  on  the  sooth  side.  The  height  of  the  cha- 
pel «rithin,  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  arched 
roof,  is  forty  feet  eight  inches;  breadth,  thirty- 
four  feet  eight  inches;  length,  sizt^-eighC  feet. 

At  the  south-east  comer,  there  is  a  descent,  by 
a  flight  of  twenty  steps,  into  a  crypt  or  cliapel, 
partly  subterraneous,  which,  likewise,  is  supposed 
to  have  served  as  a  sacristy  and  vestry ;  the  east  end 
of  this  building  is  above  ground,  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  declivity  of  the  hill.  The  height  is 
fifteen  feet;  breadth,  fourteen  feet;  length,  thirty- 
six  feet:  it  is  lighted  by  a  single  window. 

The  whofe  chapel  is  profusely  decorated  with 
scnlptaie,  both  within  and  without.  On  the  out- 
sides  are  a  number  of  nitches  for  statues;  but 
whether  any  were  ever  placed  there  is  doubtful. 
The  inside  is  divided  into  a  middle  and  two  side 
ules,  by  seven  columns  on  each  side,  supporting 
pointed  aiches;  and  over  them,  in  the  middle 
aisle,  which  is  higher  than  those  on  each  side,  is 
a  row  of  windows.  The  roof,  the  capitals,  key- 
stones, and  architmve,  are  all  covered  with  sculp- 
tures, representing  flowers, foliage,  events  in  sacred 
history,  texta  of  scripture,  and  grotesque  figures, 
all  executed  with  astonishing  neatness.  The  ap- 
prentice'a  pillar,  bj  some  called  the  prince's  pillar, 
sappoaed  in  eomplmient  to  the  princely  founder,  or, 
Biore  probably,  irom  its  superiority  to  the  others, 
has,  on  its  base,  a  number  of  dragons,  and  other 
laonslers,  whose  interwoven  tails  are  quite  clear 
ef,  or  detached  from  ita  snriace ;  it  is  easy  to  thrust 
the  finger  between  aome  parts  and  the  base.  The 
dragons  are  chained  by  the  heads,  and  twisted  into 
Mie  another.  This  beautiful  pillar  has  round  it, 
from  base  to  capital,  waving  in  a  spiral  way,  four 
wreaths  of  the  most  curious  sculpture  of  flower- 
work  and  foliage ;  the  workmanship  of  each  being 
diSefent,and  Oie  centre  of  each  wreath  distant 
from  that  of  the  neighbouring  one,  a  foot  and  a 
half.    These  wreathings  are  so  fine,  that  they 


<■»■  be  compared  to  nothing  else  but  Brussels 
lace.    The  oraaments  upon^  the  capital  of  this 


pilhur  are,  the  story  of  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac, 
a  man  blowing  on  a  Highland  bagpipe,  with 
another  man  lying  by  him.  There  is  a  tale  related 
concerning  the  building  of  this  pillar, — that  the 
maeter  mason  having  occasion  to  go  to  Rome  for 
further  information,  on  -account  of  difliculties  he 
had  experienced,  his  apprentice,  in  his  absence, 
carried  on  the  work,  and  finished  this  pillar ;  and 
that  the  master,  on  his  return,  stung  with  envy, 
slew  him  by  a  blow  of  his  hammer.  This  is  all 
fiction.  Similar  stories  are  told  of  otlier  build- 
ings; one,  in  particular,  of  the  rose  window  at 
Rouen,  in  Norpnandy,  said  to  have  been  built  by- 
an  apprentice,  whose  master,  out  of  jealousy,  slew 
him.  The  legend  adds,  that  being  condemned  to 
suifer  for  his  crime,  no  worknuin  could  be  found 
capable  of  completing  his  work,  wherefore,  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  Pope,  and  having  finished  the 
building,  became  a  monk  of  a  severe  order. 

THB   UNION   CANAL. 

*  Among  the  improvements  connected  with  Edin- 
buif^h,  that  of  a  canal  between  that  city  and  Glas- 
gow requires  to  be  particularly  noticed.  The  idea 
of  a  water  communication  between  these  two  ci- 
ties had  long  been  entertained,* and  various  lines 
were  surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this 
desirable  measure  into  effect,  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1798.  These  surveys  were  in  179A  submitted 
by  the  magistmcy  of  the  city  to  the  lat^  Mr.  Rennie 
of  London,  for  his  opinion ;  and  that  eminent  enr 
gineer,  conceiving  all  of  them  to  bemore  or  less 
objectionable,  suggested  a  new  line,  which  he  as^ 
certained  the  practicability  of  executing  on  one 
level,  from  Bumtsfield  Links,  Eklinburgh,  to  Hill- 
head,  within  two  mileb  of  Glasgow.  An  unfortu- 
nate collision  of  separate  interests,  however,  and 
the  cireumstances  of  the  country,  prevented  any 
thin^  further  beihgdone  with  regard  to  iu  com- 
pletion at  this  time. 

In  the  year  181$,  several  proprietors  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  a 
collateral  cut  from  that  canal  to  the  city  of  Edin- 
bttigh,  oo  a  line  surveyed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Baiid, 


civil  Mtbntiar,  TMft  line  bavlhg  beeo  eiamtned 
bj  Mr.  Thomas  I'elford,  he,  in  1815,  made  inch  a 
report  on  the  subject,  as  to  induce  the  aubflcribera 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  Plarliament  in  the  same  year, 
for  carrying  it  into  effect.'  This  bill  being  op- 
posed by  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  of  less  general  utility  to  the 
city  than  the  line  recommended  by  Mr.  Rennie, 
wa#  lost. 

A  meeting,  called  by  public  advertisement,  of 
those  gentlemen  who  were  disposed  to  promote  a 
canal  on  the  line  proposed  by  Rennie,  was  held 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  96th  of  July,  1815,  and  va- 
rious  resolutions  regarding  this  measure  were 
adopted  by  the  meeting.  But  after  various  com- 
munications between  the  supporters  of  the  differ- 
ent lines,  and  a  second  report  by  Mr.  Telford, 
civil  engineer,  in  1817,  it  was  finally  agreed  to 
adopt  that 'proposed  bjr  Mr.  Raird,  and  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  accordingly  procured  in  June  of 
that  year  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution. The  other  anang^ments  haviq^  been' 
made,  the  committee  of  management  supenntend- 
e<l  the  commencement  of  the  work  at  the  west  end 
of  Gilmore  Street,  on  the  8d  of  March,  1818. 

This  canal,  which  is  five  feet  deep,  and  at  the 
surface  forty  feet  wide,  contracting  to  twenty-two 
feet  at  the  bottom,  begins  at  the  Lothian  Road, 
on  the  west  of  Edinburgh,  and,  crossing  the  Water 
of  Leith  at  Slateford,  passed  the  villaces  of  Ratho, 
Broxburn,  and  Wincnburgh,  and  the  towns  of 
Linlitheow  and  Falkirk,  and  joins  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  GumI  at  Lock  No.  16,  near  the  village  of 
Camelon,  after  a  course  of  SI)  miles.    The  three 

trincipal  aqueducts  are,  ona  over  the  Water.of 
eith  at  Slateford,  of  eight  arches,  605  feet  long, 
and  sixty  feet  high ;  another  of  five  arches  over 
the  Almond  at  Cliftonhall,  410  feet  long,  and  75 
feet  high;  and  the  third  of  twelve  arches  of  60 
feet  span,  over  the  river  Avon,  two  miles  west 
from  Linlithgow,  8B5  feet  long,  and  98  feet  in 
height  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  These  are 
lined  with  a  cast  iron  trough  instead  of  puddle. 
About  thirty  miles  from  Ediabox^g^,  as  the  line 
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posses  Falkirk,  there  is  a  tunnel  through  Prospeot 
111  11,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length.  There  are 
eleven  locks  in  all  on  this  canal,  close  together, 
about  a  mile  west  of  Falkirk ;  and  to  Glasgow, 
from  the  point  of  junction,  there  are  four  locks 
more,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal ;  but  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  a  branch  from  the  Union  up  to 
the  summit  level  of  the  other  canal,  by  which 
four  of  the  Union  locks  and  four  of  the  Fortb 
and  Clyde  will  be  saved  to  vessels  going  directly 
from  iiidinburgh  to  Glasgow,  leaving  only  seven 
locks  on  that  passage.  The  estimate  for  the 
Union  Canal  was  £240,500,  which  has  been  raised 
in  shares  of  £50  each.  In  one  year  after  its  com- 
mencement, 14  miles  of  the  31 4  were  nearly  exca- 
vated; and  the  whole  was  finished,  including  the 
basin  at  the  bead  of  the  Lothian  Road,  and  the 
canal  opened  for  trade  and  passage-boats,  in  ftlav 
1829.  The  site  chosen  for  the  terminating  basio, 
which  is  named  Port  Hopetoon,  is  well  calculated 
for  the  burpose,  being  close  by  the  great  leading 
thoroughfares ;  and  since  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
streets  and  squares  have  rapidly  risen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  basin.  It  has  been  found,  on 
survey,  that  it  may  be  continued  on  the  same  level 
through  East  Lothian,  by  Dalkeith,  Haddington, 
&c.  A  lockage  of  250  feet  would  carry  it  down 
to  Leith.  One  great  object  of  this  work  was  to 
fecilitate  the  conveyance  of  coals  to  the  city  from 
the  coal-fields  near  Falkiik ;  and  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  price  of  this  necessary 
article  fully  one-third.  Toe  conveyance  of  manure 
from  the  city,  at  an  eaaj  rate,  to  the  lands  on  its 
banks,  must  also  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
the  farmers,  and  the  same  conveyance  of  the  farm 
produce  to  the  market  is  not  less  so. 

DUNCAN   P0RBK9. 

This  eminent  Scottish  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Cullo- 
den,  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  in  1685,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  whence  he 
removed  to  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  the  civil  law.  He  returned,  in  1 7 10,  to 
Scotland,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  courtof 
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wflsion.  Ilia  abiHties  as  an  advocate  were  aoon 
notuied,  and  he  obtained  great  practice.  In  1717, 
he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  of  Scotland. 
In  17?2,  he  was  returned  member  for  the  county 
of  Inverness ;  and  in  1725,  was  promoted  to  the 
dienily  of  lord-advocate.  He  was  further  advanced 
in  1712,  to  be  lord  president  of  the  court  of  ses- 
*WTi,  in  which  high  station  he  acted  with  such  in- 
tegrity, tliat  he  was  esteemed  and  honoured  by  bis 
country.  During  the  rebellion  in  1745-6,  he  used 
tke  utmost  of  his  power  to  oppose  the  pretender, 
sind  mnr({!aged  his  estate  to  support  the' govern- 
ment. With  great  reason  he  applied  to  the  mi- 
nistry for  a  repayment  of  those  expenses  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  loyalty,  and  their  refusal, 
undoubtedly  a  stain  on  the  history  of  the  times,  is 
said  to  have  operated  so  strongly  upon  his  mind, 
as  to  produce  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1747, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two.. 

L01ID»  OP   TUB   ISLES. 

The  number  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland 
("iceeds  two  hundred,  of  which  St.  Kilda  is  the 
most  northerly,  .anciently  called  Hirth,  or  Hirt, 
probably  from  "  earth,"  being,  in  fact,  the  whole 
((lobe  to  its  inhabitants,  llay  is  by  far  the  most 
fertile  of  the  Hebrides,  and  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  the  spirited  and  sagacious  manage- 
ment of  the  present  proprietor.  This  was  in  an- 
cient times  the  pincipal  abode  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Isles,  being,  if  not  the  largest,  the  most  im« 
portant  island  of  their  archipelago.  In  Martin's 
time,  some  reliques  of  their  grandouiT  were  yet 
eitant.  ''  Loch-Finlaj^an.  about  three  miles*  in 
circumference,  affords  salmon,  trouts,  and  eels : 
this  lake  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  isle.  The  isle 
Pinlagan,  from  which  this  lake  hath  its  name,  is 
io  it.  It  is  famous  for  being  once  the  court  in 
which  the  great  Mack-Donald,  King  of  the  Isles, 
had  his  residence;  his  houses,  chapel,  &c.  are 
now  ruinous.  His  guards  de  corps,  called  Lucht- 
tach,  kept  guard  on  the  lakeside  nearest  to  the 
isle;  the  walls  of  their  houses  are  still  to  be  seen 
there.    Ti^  a  hi^b  court  of  judicature,  consisting  of 
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fourteen,  sat  always  here  |  and  theire  was  an  ap- 
peal to  them  from  all  the  conrts  in  the  isle^ :  the 
eleventh  share  of  the  sum  in  debate  was  due  to  the 
principal  judge.  There  was  a  big  stone  of  seven 
foot  square,  in  which  there  was  a  deep  impression 
made  to  receive  the  feet  of  Mack-Donald ;  for  he 
was  crowned  Kine  of  the  Isles  standing  in  this 
stone,  and  swore  tnat  he  would  continue  his  vas- 
sals in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and  do  exact 
justice  to  all  his  subjects :  and  then  his  father's 
sword  was  put  into  his  hand.  The  Bishop  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  seven  priests  anointed  him  king,  in  pre- 
sence of  all  the  heads  of  the  fribes  in  the  isles  and 
continent,  who  were  his  vassals ;  at  which  tinie  the 
orator  rehearsed  a  catalogue  of  bu  ancestors,  &c. 

SCOTCH   VICAR   OF   BRAY. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Ruth  well  lies  Mr.  Gawin 
Yonng,  the  Vicar  of  Bray  of  Scotland.  He  was 
ordained  minister  in  1617,  when  the  church  was 
Presbyterian ;  soon  after  a  moderate  sort  of  epis- 
copacy was  established ;  in  1688  tho  famous  league 
and  covenant  took  place ;  in  1660  episcopacy  ar- 
rived at  its  plenitude  of  power;  yet  Mr.  Young 
maintained  his  post,  amidst  all  those  vicissitudes ; 
and,  what  is  more,  supported  a  most  respectable 
character,  lived  a  tranquil  life,  and  died  in  peace, 
after  enjoying  his  benefice  fifty-four  years. 

SINGLE   COMBAT  ON  THB   BORDBRS. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  trial  by  single 
combat,  so  peculiar  to  the  feudal  system,  was 
common  on  the  borders.  The  following  inden- 
ture will  shew  at  how  late  a  period  it  was  there 
resorted  to,  as  a  proof  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

**  It  is  agreed  between  Thomas  Musgrave  and 
Lancelot  Carleton,  for  the  true  trial  of  such  con- 
troversies as  are  betwixt  them,  to  have  it  openly 
'tried,  by  way  of  combat,  before  God  and  the  face 
of  the  world,  to  try  it  in  Canonby-holme,  before 
England  and  Scotland,  upon  Thursday  in  Easter- 
week,  being  the  8th  day  of  April  next  ensuing, 
A.D.  1609,  betwixt  nine  of  the  clock,  and  one  of 
the  same  day,  to  fight  on  foot,  to  be  armed  witiv 
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jack,  ateel  cap»  plaitA  vleeTesi  plaite  breechesi 
plaite  Bockes,  two  baslaerd  Bwords,  the  blades  to 
be  one  yard^and  half  a  quarter  of  lenj^,  two 
Scotch  daggen  or  dorks  at  their  girdles,  and  either 
of  them  to  provide  armour  and  weapons  for  them- 
selves, according  to  this  indenture.  Two  gentle- 
men to  be  appomted  on  the  field  to  view  both  the 
parties,  to  see  that  they  both  be  equal  in  arms  and 
weapons,  according  to  this  indenture,  and  being  so 
viewed  by  the  gentlemen,  the  gentlemen  to  ride 
to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  to  leave  them  but 
two  boys,  viewed  by  the  gentlemen,  to  be  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  to  hold  their  horses.  In  tes- 
timony of  this  our  agreement,  we  have  both  set 
our  hands  to  this  indenture,  of  intent  all  matters 
shall  be  made  so  plain,  as  there  shall  be  no  ques- 
tion to  stick  upon  that  day.  Which  indenture, 
as  a  witness,  shall  be  delivered  to  two  gentlemen. 
And  for  that  it  is  convenient  the  work!  should  be 
privy  to  every  particular  of  the  grounds  of  the 
quarrel,  we  have  agreed  to  set  it  down  in  this  io 
denture  betwixt  us,  that,  knowing  the  quairel,  their 
eyes  may  be  witness  of  the  trial. 

PLATOON  PIRINO. 

The  brigade  of  Scots  in  the  service  of  Gasta- 
vo»,  kin^  of  Sweden,  contributed  greatly  to  gain 
the  decisive  battle  of  Ix^ipsic,  by  using  platoon 
firing,  which  !md  never  been  known  before,  to  the 
great  amaxement  of  the  imperialists 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  TAXEa. 

In  levying  the  land-tax  in  Scotland,  one  half 
was  paid  by  the  church,  before  the  refonnation, 
one  third  by  the  lay  proprietors,  and  one  sixth  by 
the  boroughs.  After  the  reformation,  the  boroughs 
continued  to  pay  one  sixth,  as  before,  and  the 
laymen,  who  got  possession  of  church  property, 
paid  the  land-tax  in  the  same  proportion  as  had 
been  done  before.  The  boroughs  levied  their  part 
according  to  their  supposed  respective  wealth. 

WAU.ACB'8  8WORD. 

A  weapon,  said  to  be  Walkice's  sword,  is  kept 

'^"nbarton  castle.   It  is  four  feet  long, although 

-^st  two  of  its  original  length;  its  breadth. 
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on  an  average,  is  scarcely  an  inch  ;  the  handle  is 
seven  or  eight  inches,  terminated  by  a  round  ball, 
and  separated  from-  the  hilt  by  a  cross  bar,  or 
guard,  of  the  same  dimensions  The  blade  haa 
now  no  edge*  We  do  not  wish  to  question  the 
authenticity  of  this  relic,  but  must  remark,  that  the 
swords  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce  have  a  miraculous 
power  of  multiplication,  like  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross, 

THIBP   DI8COVBSBD. 

A  youQg  tatterdemalion,  anxious  to  obtain  a 
sliare  of  some  figs  exposed  in  the  window  of  a 
druggist  in  Stonehaven,  had  the  dexterity  to  take 
neatly  out  a  pane  of  glass,  and  walk  oflf  undetected 
and  unpursued  with  a  considerable  quantity.  The 
pane  being  replaced,  a  few  figs,  impregnated  with 
something  though  not  dangerous,  yet  likely  to 
require  an  antidote,  were  laid  in  the  window.  The 
rogue  returned  and  carried  clear  off  his  second- 
booty,  but,  ah  !  ere  to-morrow,  the  expected  ap- 
plication was  made  for  the  necessary  antidote  s 
some  questions  were  put  to  the  applicant ;  and 
by  confession  the  rogue  was  detected. 

CHARTBR-8T0NB. 

There  is  a  charter-stone  at  the  village  of  Old 
Daily,  in  Carrick,  which  has  become  more  cele- 
brated by  the  following  event,  which  happened  only 
a  very  few  years  ago  i-^The  village  of  New  Daily 
being  now  laiger  than  the  old  place  of  thq  same 
name,  the  inhabitants  insisted  that  the  charter- 
stone  should  be  removed  from  the  old  town  to  the 
new,  but  the  people  of  Old  Daily  were  unwilling 
to  part  with  their  ancient  right.  Demands  and 
remonstrances  were  made  on  each  side  without 
effect,  till  at  last,  man,  woman,  and  child,  of  both 
villages,  marched  out,  and  by  one  desperate  en- 
gagement, put  an  end  to  a  war,  the  commencement 
of  which  no  person  then  living  remembered.  Jus- 
tice and  victory,  in  this  instance,  being  of  the  same 
party,  the  villagers  of  the  old  town  of  Daily  'now 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  keeping  the  blue^stape  un- 
molested. Ideal  privileges  are  often  attached 
to  some  of  these  stones.  In  Girvan,  if  a  man  can 
set  his  back  against  one  of  the  above  descriptioni 
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be  is  rappOMd  not  liable  to  be  arieBted  for  debt, 
Dor  can  cattle,  it  is  imagined,  be  poinded  as  lonp: 
as  they  aie  fastened  to  tbe  same  stone.  That 
scones  were  often  used  as  symbols  to  denote  the 
ri^ht  of  possessing  land,  before  the  use  of  written 
documents  became  general  in  Scotland,  is,  I  thinks 
eitceedingly  probable.  The  charter-stone  of  In- 
verness is  still  kept  with  great  care,  set  in  a  frame, 
and  hooped  with  iron,  at  the  market-place  of  that 
to»n.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict Clack  na  Coaddin.  While  tlie  famous  mar- 
ble chair  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Scoon,  it  was 
considered  as  the  charter-stone  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland. 

Thomson's  sb  a  sons. 
When  the  first  edition  of  his  Seasonit  came  out, 
tlie  poet  sent  a  copr,  handsomely  bound,  for  ^ir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  of  Minto,  afterwards  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  who  had,  shown  hrm  great  kindness.  Sir 
Gilbert  phowed  the  book  to  his  gardener,  a  rela- 
tion of  Thomson,  who  took  the  book  into  his 
hands,  and  taming  it  over  and  over,  and  ^zing 
on  it  with  admiration.  Sir  Gilbert  said  to  him,~ 
**  Well,  Dftvid,  what  do  you  think  of  James  Thom- 
son now  ?  there's  a  book  will  make  him  famous 
all  the  world  over,  and  immortalize  his  name." 
David,  Jooking  now  at  Sir  Gilbert,  and  then  at  the 
book,  «ai4"  lu  troth.  Sir,  it  is  a  g^rand  book !  I  did 
na'  think  the  lad  had  ingenuity  enow  to  ha'  done 
sic  a.seat  piece  of  handicraft." 

CONSOLATION. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  a  poor  man, 
while  bard  at  work  in  his  garden,  was  visited  by 
bis  wife,  on  her  return  from  town,  where  she  had 
been  enjoying  herself  with  some  gossips.  '  Weel, 
William,  are  ye  digein  V  said  the  gadding  good 
wife.  '  On  aye,  Meg,  responded  the  thrifty  ^ood 
'man.  *  1  haV  been  in  Perth  the  day ;  and  yedinna 
ken  what's  befa'n  me  ?*  '  Na,'  said  William,  rest^ 
iog  himself  on  his  smde.  '  Weel,*  rejoined  his 
help-iAte,  '  I  ha'e  lost  a  note.  But  dinna  be  an- 
gry; ralber  be  tbaok6i'  that  we  bad  ane  to  lose." 


TUB   SCOTTISH   RBOALIA. 


In  an  apartment  called  the  Crown-room,  im- 
mediately under  the  square  tower  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  are  deposited  the  Scottish  Regalia.  These, 
consisting  of  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of 
state,  were  placed  here  on  the  86th  of  March, 
1707. 

It  was  long  doubted,  however,  whether  these 
ensigns  of  Scottish  royalty  had  not  been  removed ; 
for,  on  a  search  in  this  apartment  in  the  year  1794, 
the  commissioners  appomted  by  the  royal  warrant, 
in  doubt  of  tlieir  powers,  did  not  cause  the  chest 
in  which  they  were  said  to  be  deposited  to  be 
opened,  and  the  general  belief  was,  that  they  were 
not  to  be  found.  Other  commissioners,  however, 
were  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  with  the 
necessary  powers;  and  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1818,  the  laige  oaken  chest  in  tlie  Crown-room 
was  forced  open,  and  the  relics  of  the  Scottish  mo- 
narchy was  discovered.  These  were  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state,  of  ele- 
gant workmanship,  and  in  perfect  preservation* 
There  was  also  a  silver  rod  of  office,  said  to  be 
that  of  the  Lord  Treasurer.  A  keeper  of  the  Re- 
galia has  been  appointed,  and  the  public  can  now 
be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  these  venerable  and 
valued  relics. 

'  The  Crmm  is  of  pure  gold,  and  is  composed  of 
a  broad  fillet  which  goes  round  the  head,  adorned 
with  twenty-two  precious  stcues,  and  between 
each  of  these  stones  is  a  large  oriental  pearl. 
Above  the  great  circle  is  a  sinaller  one,  fronted 
with  twenty  points,  with  diamonds  and  imitation 
sapphires  alternately.  The  points  are  topped  with 
pearls.  The  upper  circle  is  elevated  or  heighten- 
ed into  ten  crosses- floree,  each  having  in  the  cen- 
tre a  lai^  diamond  between  four  pearls,  pkiced 
in  cross  saltire ;  and  these  crosses-floree  are  inter- 
changed with  other  ten  high  fleur-de-lis,  which 
top  the  points  of  the  second  small  circle.  Prom 
the  upper  circle  rise  four  arches,  adorned  with 
enamelled  Inures,  which  meet  and  close  at  the 
top.  surmounted  with  gk>be  and  crosa-patee.    In 
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the  centre  of  the  croM-paie^  is  an  amethyst, 
which  points  the  front  of  the  orown ;  and  behind, 
on  the  other  side,  is  a  lai^e  pearl.  Below  ibis 
last  are  the  initials  J.  R.  V.  The  crown  is  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  in  height,  from  the  under 
circle  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  six  inches.  U  is 
turned  up  with  ermine,  and  the  cap,  which  was 
formerly  of  purple  velvet,  was  changed  to  crimson 
in  1685.  The  precious  stgnes  in  Uie  crown  are 
diamonds,  jacinths,  oriental  garnets,  chrysoprises, 
and  amethysts.  The  emeralds  are  doublets,  and 
the  sapphires  are  imitated  in  enamel. 

The  Sceptn  is  of  silver,  double  gilt ;  the  stalk 
of  it  is  two  feet  long,  of  hexagonal  form,  and 
divided  by  three  buttons  or  knobs.  Between  the 
first  and  second  button  is  the  handle ;  from  tlie 
second  to  the  capital  three  sides  are  engraved,  the 
other  three  are  plain.  Upon  the  top  of  the  stalk 
is  ah  antiaue  capital  of  embossed  leaves,  upon  the 
abacus  of  which  are  several  figures  of  saints. 
Under  these  figures  are  the  letters  J.  R.  V.  The 
sceptre  is  surmounted  by  a  crystal  globe  2|  inches 
ic  diameter,  and  topped  with  a  large  oriental 
peara.  The  whole  length  of  the  sceptre  is  thirty- 
four  inches. 

The  Sword  of  SUMt£  is  five  feet  long,  and  of  ele- 
gant workmanship.  The  handle  and  pommel  are 
silver  gilt,  and  fifteen  inches  in  length;  the  tra- 
verse or  cross  seventeen  inches  and  a  half.  On 
the  l>]ade  is  indented  in  gold  Tetters  Julius  II.  P. 
and  it  was  a  present  from  that  pope  to  James  IV. 
The  scabboard  is  of  crimson  velvet,  and  richly 
ornamented.       , 

The  Lord  TWamrtn's  Rod  of  Office,  though  not 
in  the  inventory,  was  found  in  the  cliest  along  with 
the  regalia.  -It  is  of  silver  gilt,  and  seems  of  ele- 
gant workmanship.  The  large  oak  chest  itself, 
in  which  the  whole  was  contained  for  so  many 
years,  is  worthy  of  observation. 

The  Crown-room  is  neatly  fitted  up  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  relics  of  Scottish  royalty.  Tliey 
are  placed  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  an  oval 
space,  inclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  the  crown 
is  placed  on  the  original  square  cusliion  of  crimson 
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velvet  found  alon*^  with  it.    The  room  is  lighted 
by  four  lamps,  and  hung  with  crimson. 

Two  persons  in  the  dress  of  the  wardens  of  the 
Tower  attend  to  show  the  Regalia.  « 

JilR   GILES   DB   AROBNTINB. 

'  This  English  knight  was  slain  at  Bannock-Bum. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  knights  of 
the  period.  He  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Henry 
of  Luxemburg  with  such  high  reputation,  that  he 
was,  in  popular  estimation,  the  third  worthy  of 
the  age.  Those  to  whom  fame  assigned  prece- 
dence over  him  were,  Henry  of  Luxcmburgh  him- 
self, and  Robert  Bruce.  Argentine  had  warred  in 
Palestine,  encountered  thrice  with  the  Saracens^ 
and  had  slain  two  antagonists  in  each  engagement. 
An  easy  matter,  he  said,  for  one  Christian  knight 
to  slay  two  Pagan  dogs.  His  death  corresponded 
with  his  high  character.  With  Aymer  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  was  appointed  to  attend 
immediately  on  the  person  of  Edward  11.  When 
the  day  was  utterly  lost,  they  forced  the  king  from 
the  field.  De  Argentine  saw  the  king  safe  from 
immediate  danger,  and  then  took  his  leave  of  him  ; 
'*  God  be  with  yon,  sir,"  he  said,  •*  it  is  not  my 
wont  to  fly."  So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse, 
cried  bis  war-cry,  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the 
combatants,  and  was  slain.  Baston,  a  rhyming 
monk  who  had  been  brought  by  Exlward  to  cele- 
brate his  expected  triumph,  and  who  was  com- 
pelled by  the  victors  to  compose  a  poem  on  his 
defeat,  mentions  with  some  feeling  the  death  of 
Sir  Giles  de  Argentine : 

**  Nobilis  Aigenten,  pugil  inclyte,  dolcis  Egidi, 
Vix  scieram  mentem  cum  te  succumbere  vidi." 

"  The  first  line  mentions  the  three  chief  requi- 
silesofatrue  knight,  noble  birrii,  valour,- and 
courteousness.  Few  I^eonine  couplets  can  be 
produced  that  have  so  much  sentiment. 

DAVID  FORDYCB. 

This  highly  eminent  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  author  of  sevemi  valuable  works,  was  born 
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in  that  city,  in  1711,  probably  in  March,  as  vre 
tiod  he  was  baptised  on  April  the  Ist.  His 
fcjflier  was  an  eminent  merchant,  who  had  a  fa- 
mily of  twenty  children  by  his  wife,  a  sister  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Blackwell,  principal  of  the  Maris- 
chal  College.  This,  their  second  son,  after  be- 
in^  edncateid  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
city,  was  entered  of  Marischal  college  in  1724, 
where  he  went  through  a  course  of-  philosophy 
under  Drofessor  Daniel  Garden,  and  of  mathematics 
vnder  Mr.  John  Stewart.  He  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1728,  when  he  was  but  little  more  than 
seventeoi  years  old.  Mr.  Fordyce  studied  divinity 
with  great  ardour,  the  utmost  of  his  ambition  being 
,  oidinatfon  in  a  church  that  affords  her  sons  but  a 
modemte  emolument.  Circumstances  with  which 
wr  are  unacquainted,  appear  to  have  prevented  his 
full  intention,  as  he  never  became  a  settled  minis- 
ter in  the  establishment  of  his  native  country.  He 
was  admitted,  however,  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  first  degree  of  orders  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
that  is,  be  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  continued 
to  preach  occasionally  for  some  time.  He  is  said, 
imked,  to  liave  been  once  domestic  chaplain  to 
John  Hopkins,  Esq.  of  Bretons,  near  Rumford,  in 
K&sex,  who  had  a  regular  service  every  Sunday  in 
the  chapel  of  the  house ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
thJDk  he  did  not  continue  long  in  this  situation, 
and  that  he  returned  home,  as  in  September,  1742, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  professors  of  philo- 
lophy  in  the  Marischal  college.  The  duties  of 
(he  philosophic  professorship  at  that  time  in- 
cluded natural  history,  chronology,  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  mechanics,  optics,  and  astro- 
nomy, which  were  taught  during  three  sessions,  or 
years,  to  the  same  pupils.  This  system  is  now 
altered,  but  that  Mr.  Fordyce  was  well  qualified 
for  the  above-mentioned  laborious  task  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

When  Oodsley  foimed  the  design  of  that  useful 
book  *'  The  Preceptor,''  Mr.  Fordyce  was  one  of 
the  ingenious  men  of  whose  assistance  he  availed 
hiaiseJl^  and  who  wrote  the  ninth  division  of  the 
«Mk,onmoml  philosophy,  which  attracted  so 


much  attention,  that  b  aBparato  pnblicaCion  was 
soon  called  for,  and  appeared  in  1754,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy," 
and  has  gone  through  various  editions. 

DR.  Johnson's  definition  of  oats. 
Oats,  says  the  Doctor,  in  his  dictionary,  are  a 
grain  which,  in  England^  is  generally  given  to 
horses,  but,  in  Scotland,  supports  the  people,  b 
it  possible  that  this  man  knew  so  little  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  be  ignorant,  that  oats  form  the  chief 
support  of  the  people  in  England  north  of  the 
Trent,  as  well  as  in  Wales,*  and  tliat  the  people  in 
England  are  hardy  and  vigorous  in  proportion  as 
they  approach  in  the  manner  of  living  to  that  of 
the  Scots  i  A  Scots  regiment,  fed  on  oatmeal,  will 
endure  more  fotigue  than  the  bloated  pock  pad- 
dings of  England,  ai^d  be  able  to  subsist  in  confr- 
fort,  while  they  are  in  distress. 

a   LAIRD   NOT   A   OBNTLBXAN. 

Whether  all  heritors  of  land  are  gentlemen  ?— 
The  following  remarkable '  defence  was  made  and 
sustained  in  an  action  before  the  Court  of  Session, 
decided  9th  November,  1709.  John  Purdie,  fined 
by  the  Justices  of  Peace  of  Mid-Calder,  in  1001. 
Scots,  for  fornication  with  Christian  Thomsen,  his 
servant,  conformably  to  the  last  Act  S8,  Pail.  1661 ; 
he  being  the  eldest  son  of  an  heritor  (a  landowner) 
and  so  a  gaUieman,  in  the  construction  of  law ; 
when  charged  for  payment  by  Thomas  Sandilands, 
collector  of  those  fines,  he  suspended,  upon  this 
ground,  that  the  fine  was  exorbitant,  in  so  tu,  that 
he  was  but  a  small  heritor;  and  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  imppseth  the  1001.  upon  fftnUemem 
trantgreiton,  and  as  all  heritors  are  not  gentlemen, 
10  he  dtmmi  that  he  had  the  least  preleneeto  the  title 
of  a  ffentkvtan*  And  fiarther,  he  had  married  the 
woman  he  offended  with,  which  lessened  the 
scandal,  and  was  a  ground  to  mitigate  the  fine. 
The  lords  sustained  Uie  reason  of  this  suspension, 
to  restrict  the  fine  to  101.  Scots ;  because,  nitpender 
hadnot  the  face  or  air  of  a  gentleman,'^''SupplemeiU 
to  MorritofCs  Dktianary  qf  Deemmh  vol"  ▼•  P*  &7. 
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HORM  OF  HIS  MITRE. 

Busk,  bqsk,  bask  him,  said  an  mdignanl  cler- 


gyman, on  observing  the  measure  of  James  VI 
as  bonnily  as  you  can ;  bring  him  in  as  fairly  as 
you  will,  we  see  him  well  enough,  we  see  the 
hoTM  of  his  ntUre,  So  it  turned  out,  for  episco- 
pacy was  set  up  by  the  court. 

OLD  RIRK  OP  KRL80. 

A  memorable  prophecyof  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
bore,  that  the  old  Kirk  at  Kelso,  constructed  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  should  fall  when  **  at 
the  fullest.**  At  a  very  crowded  sermon,  many 
years  ago,  a  piece  of  lime  fell  from  the  roof  of  the 
church.  The  alarm,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
words  of  the  seer,  became  universal ;  and  happy 
were  they  who  were  nearest  the  door  of  the  pre- 
destined edifice.  The  church  was,  inconsequence, 
deserted,  and  has  never  since  had  an  opportunity 
of  tumbling  upon  a  full  congregation. 

CAVBS  ON  tHB  COAST  OF   PIFB. 

There  are  seven  a  little  to  the  east  of  Easter 
Wemyss,  and  all  but  one  about  100  yards  from 
high- water  mark.  Foui*.of  them  were  long  ago 
fitted  up  for,  and  still  are,  pigeon-houses.  There 
are  two  at  the  bottom  of  thecliif,and  immediately 
under  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Easter  Wemyss ; 
one  of  them  is  called  Jonathan's  Cave,  from  a 
man  who,  with  his  family,  resided  some  time  in 
H ;  llie  entrance  to  the  other  is  very  narrow,  but 
after  having  got  through  it,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
t  ery  spacioas  place,  in  which  is  a  well  of  excel- 
lent water.  It  is  annually  visited  by  the  young 
people  of  Easter  Wemyss,  with  lighu,  upon  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  Old  Style;  but  from 
what  this  custom  took  its  rise,  no  one  could  ever 
learn.  The  seventh  (the  nearest  to' the  shore)  is 
called  the  Court  Cave,  and  two  reasons  are  as- 
signed for  the  name ;  one  is,  that  when  the  lands 
of  Easter  Wemyss  were  the  property  of  the  Col- 
vills,  they  here  held  their  baron-court ;  another, 
that  King  James  V.  in  a  frolic  once  joiiusd  a  com- 
*^*tv  of  gipsies  who  weie  here  making  merry, 


and  when  the  liquor  began  to  operate,  the  gipsfesy 
as  usual  with  people  of  their  cnaracter,  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves ;  upon  this  his  Maje^y 
attempted  to  mediate  between  the  parties,  but 
they,  ifi^nomnt  of  the  rank  of  their  new  associate, 
were  about  to  handle  him  pretty  roughly  for  his 
goodness,  which  obliged  the  king  to  discover  him- 
self;  in  allusion  to  this  aflhir,  the  cave  was  after- 
wards ironically  called  the  Court  Cave.  There  is 
another  cave  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  castle  of  We- 
myss, and  much  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
shore  as  the  former.  This  cave,  which  is  about  930 
feet  in  length,  100  in  breadth,  and  80  in  height,  was 
fitted  up  about  sixty  years  ago,  by  a  tacksman,  for 
a  glass-work ;  but  soon  after  the  work  commenced, 
the  man  became  bankrupt,  and  the  buildings  were 
allowed  to  go  to  ruins. 

DANES'  HEADS   IN  A   CHCRCH-WALL. 

After  the  Danes  were  defeated  near  the  parish 
kirk  of  Gemrie,  in  Buchan,  the  people,  besides 
erecting  cairns,  as  a  memorial,  built  three  skulls 
into  the  wall  of  the  church,  two  of  which  re- 
main to  this  day.  A  student  of  anatomy  stole  one 
of  the  skulls,  which  excited  great  indignation,  and 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  people,  he  sent  a 
skull  back  again,  which  was  placed  in  the  wall, 
as  before.  He  said  it  was  the  same  skull,  but 
painful  doubts  on  this  subject  are  entertained  by 
the  neighbouring  peasantry. 

SCOTLAND  YARD,  LONDON. 

The  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  this  place,  which  is  situated  between  Waterloo 
and  Westminster  Bridges,  is,  that  here  the  ancient 
kings  of  Scotland  resided,  when  on  a  visit  to  the 
English  court,  to  do  homage  for  their  possessions 
in  England,  or  to  honour  the  kings  of  England  by 
their  presence  at  the  coronation.  An  allowance 
of  one  hundred  shillings,  of  five  pounds  troy 
weight  of  silver  a  day,  was  given  to  defmy  theif 
expenses,  from  the  time  they  entered  England  to 
the  time  they  left  it,  besides  brsad,  wine,  and 
other  1 
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Snt APtt  09  VAmOBRT  tCOTT. 

I  looked  in  ▼ain^''  fliyi  Mr.  Pennant,  "  for 
the  too&b  of  Margery  Scot^  who  died  at  Dunkeld  in 


1728,  in  exCieme  senility.*^  Her  epitaph  is  said  to 
have  nm  in  theie  woida :— 

Stop,  jMMeager  I  until  my  life  you  ready-— 
The  living  may  get  knowledge  from  the  dead. 
Five  timea  live  years  I  liv'd  a  virgin  life  j 
Five  iimea  ive  yean  I  liv'd  a  happy  wife  • 
Ten  timea  five  years  I  liv'd  a  widow  chaste  j 
Now,  wearbd  of  this  mortal  life,  I  rest. 
Betwixt  my  cradle  and  my  rmve  were  seen 
Eight  mighty  kings  of  Scotland  and  a  queen. 
Four  times  five  years  a  eommonw:ealih  I  mw, 
Ten  times  the  sulriacts  rise  against  the  law  i 
Thrice  did  I  see  old  prelacy  pull'd  down. 
And  thrice  tha  cloak  was  humbled  by  the  gown. 
Aa  end  of  Stewart's  nee  I  mw/--oay,  moret 
1  saw  my  conntry  sold  for  English  ore. 
Such  desolations  in  my  time  have  beeOf 
1  have  ao  end  of  all  perfection  wen. 

The  (act  is,  the  epitaph  was  written,  but  was 
never  inscribed  on  the  tomb  for  fear  of  giving  of- 
fence. 

iHiinii.A.iniic  HousB. 

The  appeamnca  of  this  house  is  magnificent. 
It  is  a  tnreted  tquaie,  seated  among  woods  and 
skreened  by  woody  hills.  It  was  begun  imme- 
diately after  the  civil  wan  of  Charles  the  first, 
and  partaker  of  the  uttiettlad  condition  of  the 
limes.  Arts  were  be^nning  to  flourish,  but  the 
animosity  of  chiefs  still  eubsisted,  and  the  laws 
were  vet  too  feeble  to  repress  it.  The  house  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  formed  on  a  plan  neither 
of  civil  nor  of  military  architecture,  but  between 
both,  though  beauty  seemi  to  have  been  more  at- 
tended to  than  defence.  It  occupies  the  four  sides 
of  a  square,  and  its  turreted  walls  are  very  lofty ; 
the  heart,  the  ensign  armorial  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  appears  every  where  in  great  profusion. 
It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the  side  of  a  vast 
lenqping  bilk  Mfwundad  by  monnlaiiM^  at  the 
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distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  This  is  one  of 
the  grand  situations  which  a  mountainous  counti^ 
affoids;  and  it  is  as  often  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
gnnd.  Here  the  mountain-skreens  in  themselves 
nave  no  peculiar  beauty :  bnt  the  circular  vale 
they  environ,  and  in  which  the  house  stands,  is  so 
broken  by  intervening  hills,  so  adorned  with  riven 
and  varied  with  wood,  that  many  of  its  scenes 
are  beautiful,  and  the  whole  greatly  divenifled. 
The  garden  front  of  Qoeensbury  House  opens  on 
a  very  delightful  piece  of  scenery.  The  ground 
falls  from  it  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  steep 
sloping  lawn,  which  at  the  bottom  is  received  by 
a  river,  and  beyond  that  rises  a  lofty  woody  bank. 
All  these  objects  are  in  the  grandest  style,  except 
die  river,  which,  though  not  large,  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

CnUBLTT  OP  UNO  BDWARD. 

John  de  Stmthbogie,  Earl  of  Athole,  had  at* 
tempted  to  escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  storm 
cast  him  upon  the  coast,  when  £b  was  taken,  sent 
to  London,  and  executed,  with  circumstances  of 
great  barbarity,  being  first  half  stnngled,  then  let 
down  from  the  gallows  while  yet  alive,  barba- 
rously dismembered,  and  his  body  burnt.  It  may 
surprise  the  reader  to  learn,  that  this  was  a  mtCi- 
gatid  punishment ;  for,  in  respect  that  his  mother 
was  a  grand  daughter  of  King  John,  by  his  natunl 
son  Richard,  he  was  not  drawn  on  a  sledee  to^ex- 
ecution,  '*  that  point  was  forgiven,"  and  he  .made 
the  pasmge  on  horseback.  M athew  of  Westmin* 
ster  tells  us  that  King  Edward,  then  extremely  ill, 
received  great  ease  from  the  news  that  his  relative 
was  apprehended. 

LORD  LINDSAY. 

Lord  Lindsay,  of  the  Byres,  was  the  most  fero- 
cious of  the  Regent's  faction,  and,  as  such,  was 
employed  to  extort  Mary's  signature  to  the  deed 
of  resignation,  presented  to  her  in  Lochleven  cas- 
tle. He  discharged  his  commission  with  the  most 
savage  rigour ;  and  it  is  even  said,  that  when  the 
weeping  capltve»  in  the  net  of  signingy  averts  hur 
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eyes  from  the  ftitj^l  de^,  he  pinched  her  arm  ?rith 
the  grasp  of  hii  iron  glove. 

LORD  MBLVILLB'S  COLUMN. 

In  the  centre  of  St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edinbargh, 
standi  the  elegant  column  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Lord  Melville.  It  was  erected  by  subscrip- 
tions, chiefly  from  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
navy.  After  various  negotiations  about  a  proper 
site  for  the  erection,  the  foundation  was  laid  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1821,  and  the  column  was  finished^ 
and  the  scaffolding  removed,  in  August,  1822. 

This  elegant  pillar  is  copied  from  Trajan's  Co- 
lumn at  Rome;  but  the  shaft>  in  place  of  being  omsL- 
mented  with  sculpture,  as  in  that  monument  of  an- 
cient art,  is  fluted.  The  dimensions  are  as  follow ;— - 
height  of  the  base  and  pedestal,  18  feet  3  inchei 
oak  wreath  course,  2  feet  3  inches—- eagle  course, 
S  feet  10  inches— base  of  shaft,  8  feet  6  inches- 
shaft  of  column,  90  feet— capital  of  column,  4  feet 
7' inches — base  and  pedestal  of  statue,  15  feet- 
whole  height  of  column  and  pedestal,  136  feet  4 
inches— width  of  side  of  base,  19  feet--diameter 
of  column  at  base,  12  feet  2  inches— ditto  at  top, 
10  feet  6  inches.  The  stair  inside  consists  of  192 
steps. 

The  statue  of  Lord  Melville,  intended  for  the 
top,  is  making  at  Lanaik,  by  Mr.  Russell.  It  is  to 
be  between  15  and  17  feet  in  height,  and  is  forming 
in  separate  pieces. 

Mr.  William  Bum> architect,  superintended  the 
execution  of  this  noble  column ;  and  the  building 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Armstrong,  in  the 
best  style.  The  pedestal  for  the  statue  was  altered 
from  the  original  design,  and  the  present  dome 
top  was  taken  from  a  book  of  drawings  in  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  David  Milne,  and  is  suj)po8ed  to  be 
a  representation  of  that  which  originally  sur- 
mounted Trajan's  Column  at  Rome. 
The  column  of  Trajan,  at  Rome,  is  sculptured 
'  with  figures  in  relief,  representing  bis  victories  in 
Dacia,  and  the  pedestal  is  adorned  with  trophies. 
It  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble ;  and  its 
height,  inclnduqg  the  padealal  and  capital,  it  118 


feet  9  inches.  It  U  sttmoantedliy  n  broue  ilaCiie 
of  St.  Peter,  placed  there  by  Sixtos  V. 

ROAD  THROUGH   LOCHBR  MOflS. 

Over  Locher  Moss  is  a  road  remarkable  for  ita 
origin.  A  stranger,  many  years  ago,  sold  some 
gooids  to  certain  merchants  of  Dumfries  on  credit 
He  disappeared,  and  the  money  was  never  claimed 
by  him  or  his  heirs.  The  merchants  very  honestly 
put  out  the  sum  to  interest,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
more  tlian  forty  years,  the  town  of  Dumfries  oIk 
tained  a  gift  of  it,  and  applied  it  to  this  useful 
purpose. 

LTOFI   COURT 

Tlie  principal  officer  in  this  conrt  is  Lyon  King 
at  Arms,  whose  oflice,  before  the  Union,  was  to  ar- 
range the  ceremonies  of  the  coronations  of  the  Scot- 
tish princes,  and  on  other  public  occasions  ;  to  in- 
spect the  arms  of  the  nobihty ;  and  to  grant  support- 
ers to  the  arms  of  new  created  peen.  Under  the  Lyon 
King  at  Arms  are  six  heralds  and  an  equal  nuniber 
of  pursuivants.  These,  in  their  dress  of  ceremony, 
and  attended  by  the  other  officers  of  this  court, 
publish,  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  all  proclama- 
tions issued  b^  his  Majesty.  This  court  has  a 
liberty  of  visiting  the  arms  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  to  disttnniish  them  by  proper  differences, 
and  to  register  them  in  their  books.  The  fees  for 
registration  are,  for  those  of  a  nobleman  twenty 
meiks  Scottish ;  of  a  knight  ten  meiks ;  and  of  all 
othen  who  have  a  right  to  bear  arms,  five  merks. 

BDWARD  BRUCB,  KING   OP  IRBLAlfO. 

The  kind,  and  yet  fiery  character  of  Edwaid 
Bruce,  u  well  painted  by  Barbour,  in  the  account 
of  his  behaviour  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum. 
Sir  Walter  Roh,  one  of  the  very  few  Scottish  no- 
bles who  fell  in  that  battle,  was  so  dearly  beloved 
by  Edward,  that  he  wished  the  victory  had  been 
lost,  so  Ross  had  lived. 

And  here  the  venerable  arch-deacon  intimates 
a  piece  of  scandal.  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  it  seems, 
loved  Roi^t  nmtt,  ptr.  amoMtv,  to  the  neglect  of 
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hk  own  k4r»  Jitter  to  DmA  de  Stmthbof^i«,  Earl 
of  Athole.  Thia  criininal  psMioii  had  evil  conae- 
quences ;  for,  in  reientmeot  of  the  affront  done 
to  bia  aiater,  Athole  attacked  the  guard  which 
Bruce  had  left  at  Gambuakeniieth,  during  the 
hattle  of  Ba^nockboro,  to  protect  hia  ma^zine  of 
provisiona,  and  alew  Sir  William  Keith  the  com- 
mander.    For  which  treaaon  he  waa  forfeited* 

la  like  manner,  when  in  a  aally  from  Carrick- 
ferpua,  Neil  Kleminfc/  and  the  g^uarda  whom  he 
comraandedy  had  fallen,  after  a  protracted  resiat- 
aoce,  which  aaved  the  xeat  of  Edward  Bruce'a 
army,  he  made  auch  moan  aa  aurpriaed  hia  fol- 
lowers : 

**  Sic  moan  he  made  men  had  ferly, 
For  he  waa  notcustomably 
Wont  for  to  moan  men  any  thing*, 
Nor  would  not  hear  men  make  moaning.** 

Sttch  are  the  nice,  traita  of  character  ao  often  loat 
in  general  hiatory. 

COMXO:^    SOLDIBRS  UNDER   WELLINGTON. 

The  following  converaation  ia  given  by  Mr. 
Scott,  as  having  taken  place  between  him  and 
aomc  Scotch  aoldiera,  whom  he  found  bivouacked 
oo  the  pavement  at  Peronne,  on  their  march  to 
Paria,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

I  told  him,  that  aa  a  countryman,  accidentally 
paaaing,  I  could  not  resiat  the  deaire  of  enquiring 
how  he  and  hia  companiooa  came  to  have  auch 
uncomfortable  beda ;  and  I  aaked  him,  if  it  waa 
not  uaoal  to  receive  billeta  on  the  inhabitanta  for 
quartera  ? 

"  Na,  air,*' waa  hia  compoaed  reply;  "weael- 
doB  troable  them  for  billeta :  they  ca'  thia  bi- 
▼uackiog,  you  aee.*' 

''  It  does  not  aeem  very  pleasant,  wliatever  they 
may  call  it.  How  do  the  people  of  the  countjy 
treat  you  T* 

"  Ow  !  gailiea :  particularly  we  that  are  Scotch : 
we  ha'  bot  to  abew  our  petticoat,  aa  ^^  Engliah 
ca'  iL  an'  we*re  ay  weel  reapected." 

"  Weie  you  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  V 


**  Aye  'deed  was  I,  and  in  Qu^tre-bma  beaide. 
1  got  a  akelp  wi'  a  bit  o'  a  ahell  at  Waterloo." 

*'  And  were  all  your  companiona,  whoaieaaleep 
there,  also  wounded  ?" 

''  Aye,  ware  they;  aome  mare,  aome  leaa.  Here*a 
ane  o'  'em  wakening,  you  aee,  wi'  our  specking*" 

The  Scotchmen,  having  but  amall  aeduction  to 
return  to  their  beda,  became  quite  inclined  to  talk, 
particularly  when  they  heard  from  what  part  of 
the  land  o*  cakea  I  came  frae. 

'<  The  duke,"  they  aaid,  "  waa  na  to  be  blamed 
aa  a  general  at  a' ;  nor  wou'd  the  men  ha'e  ony 
cauae  to  complain  if  he  wou'd  but  gi'  them  a  little 
mare  liberty.  * 

"  Liberty  ?  What  sort  of  liberty  do  you  mean  ?*• 

"  Ow,— just  liberty — fi-eedom,  you  aee  !** 

"  Wliat,  do  you  mean  leave  of  abaence— fur- 
lougljB  ?" 

'*  Na,  na !  De*il  a  bit :  God,  thia  haa  'na  been 
a  time  for  furlougha.  1  mean,  the  liberty  that  ither 
aogera  get ;— the  Pruaaiana  and  them." 

Aa  1  atill  profeaaed  iporance  of  their  meaning, 
one  of  them  gave  mc,  in  a  audden  burst,  a  very 
pithy  explanation  of  the  sort  of  liberty  which 
the  duke  waa  blamed  for  withholding.  The  other 
qualified  it  a  little,  by  aaying,  "  Aye,  aye,  he 
meana,  that  when  we've  got  the  upper  han',  we 
ahu'd  employ  it.  There'a  no  uae  in  being  mealy- 
mou'd,  if  the  ithera  are  to  tak'  what  they  like. 

The  d d  Pruaaiana  ken  better  what  they*re 

a^out." 

"  Well,  but  you  find  that  the  Pruaaiana  are  every 
where  detested,  and  you  ,have  just  now  told  me, 
that  you  Highlanders  are  every  where  respected.'* 

**  Ow,  aye,  we're  praised  ennch.  Ilka  body 
praiaea  ua,*but  very  few  gie  ua  ony  thing." 

More  readily  interpreting  thia  hint  than  the 
last,  I  proved  myself  my  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  by  putting  into  their  lianda  a  franc  or  two,  to 
drink. 

The  one  who  received  the  money  lOoked  ai  it 
very  deliberately,  and  then,  raiaing  hia  head,  aaid, 
"  Weel,  sir,  we  certainly  did  'na  expect  thia ;  did 
we,  John  ?" 
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I  enquired  If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took 
■evere  means  of  enforcing  on  his  army  that  re- 
gard for  the  Uvea  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  seat  of  war,  in  maintaining  which  he  has 
evidently  placed  the  pride  of  his  ambition,  not 
less  than  in  beating  his  armed  adversaries  ? 

"  Na,  sir ;  no  here/*  was  the  reply,  "  for  the 
men  ken  him  gailies  now.  But  in  Spain  we  aften 
had  ugly  jobs.  He  hung  fifteen  men  in  ae  day  there, 
^^fter  he  had  been  ordering  about  it,  God  knows 

how  long ;  and  d n  me  if  be  did'na  ance  gar 

the  provost  marshall  flog  mare  than  a  dizen  of  the 
women,«-for  the  women  thought  themselves  safe, 
and  so  they  were  war*  ^nan  the  men.  They  got 
aai  and  therty  lashes  a  piece,  on  the  bare  doup, 
and  it  was  lang  before  it  was  fotgotten  on  'em. 
Ane  o'  *em  was  Meg  Donaldson,  the  best  woman 
in  our  regiment ;  for,  whatever  she  might  tak',  she 
did  *na  keep  it  a*  to  herself.'^  The  noise  of  the 
horses  brought  out  to  be  harnessed  to  the  dili- 
gence, made  me  take  a  hasty  leave  of  these  Scotch 
soldiers. 


PICT8    HOU8B   AT  QUANTBRNE8S. 

This  curious  femnant  of  antiquity  is  situated 
about  a  mile  west  from  the  roadsted  of  Kirkwall, 
in  the  Orkney  islands.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle 
declivity  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  with  a  view  of  the 
bay  of  Firth.  It  bears  the  external  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  the  height  of  which  is  about  four- 
teen feet,  and  the  circumference,  at  the  base,  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet.  It  stands  alone,  and 
at  a  little  distance' from  the  shore,  which  is  not 
generally  the  case  with  buildings  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Internally,  it  consists  ot  seveml  cells  or 
apartments,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  in  the 
centre,  81  feet  6  inches  long,  6  feet  6  inches  broad, 
and  11  feet  6  inches  high,  built  without  any  ce- 
ment, with  large  flat  stones,  the  one  immediately 
above  projecting  over  that  below,  so  as  gradually 
to  contract  the  space  within,  as  the  building  rises, 
til]  the  opposite  walls  meet  at  the  top,  where  they 
are  bound  together  with  large  stones  laid  across, 
to  serve,  as  it  were,  for  keystones.    Six  other 


apartments,  of  an  exaetly  •fanilar  ftmBy  eonatmeted 
with  the  same  sort  of  materials,  and  united  in  the 
same  nnanner,  but  of  little  more  than  half  the  di- 
mensions, communicate  with  this  in  the  centre, 
each  by  a  passage,  about  two  feet  square,  on  a 
level  with  the  floor,  and  the  whole  may  be  consi* 
dered  as  connected  together  by  a  passage,  of  nearly 
the  same  extent  from  without,  which  leads  into 
this  chief  apartment.  So  &r  as  can  now  be  dis- 
covered, theie  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been, 
in  any  part  of  the  building,  either  chink  or  hole 
for  the  admission  of  light  or  air;  and  from  this  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  building  was  not  in- 
tended for  the  abode  of  men.  The  contents  found 
in  it  were  earth  at  the  bottom,  which,  as  deep  as  it 
could  be  du^,  was  of  a  dark  colour,  of  a  greasy  feel, 
and  of  a  fetid  odour,  plentifully  intermingled  with 
bones,  some  of  which  were  almost  entirely  consum- 
ed, and  others  had,  in  defiance  of  time,  remained  so 
entire,  as  to  shew,  that  they  were  the  bones  of 
men,  birds,  and  of  some  domestic  animals.  They 
exhibited  no  marks  of  burning,  nor  were  any 
ashes  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  building.  In 
one  of  the  apartments  was  a  human  skeleton, 
lying  in  a  prone  attitude,  in  the  others,  the  bones 
were  separated,  and  divided  into  small  fragments. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  differ- 
ent apartments : 

Length.  Breadth.  Height, 
ft.  in.  ft.  in.  ft.  in. 
r^Tge  apartment 
First  inner  ditto 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Passage  into  thegreat  room  20 

This  passage  was  too  much  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish to  be  accurately  measured. 

The  passages  from  tlie  great  room  to  the  six 
surrounding  rooms,  were  about  the  same  breadth 
and  height  as  this  passage. 

This  Duilding  neither  icema  adapted  for  a  ha* 
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meats,  which  are  mamli,  and  contiaet  tm  they  aa- 
ceiid,  are  too  wauAl  for  a  penon  to  stand  erect, 
except  in  the  rerf  middle.  They  must  have  been 
damp  and  uncomfortable,  from  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  and  the  want  of  ^circulation  of  air.  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  this  building,  like  many 
others  in  Orknev  aind  Shetland,  may  have  been  a 
plaoe  for  occasional  shelter  to  watchmen,  who 
were  on  naid  against  surprise  of  an  enemy,  and 
as  a  dep&  for  military  arms,  and  other  valuable 
commodities.  Many  such  buildings  are  found  in 
Norway  'and  Sweden,  and  the^  are  most  frequent 
in  those  parts  of  Scotland  which  were  visited  or 
occupied  by  the  northern  nations.  We  may,  then, 
attribute  to  them  a  nortliem  origin,  or  suppose 
tliat  the  Picts  and  Norwegians  learnt  the  con- 
struction of  them  from  a  common  source. 

ANTISBPTIC    BVPBCTS  OF    PBATMOSS. 

A  piece  of  cloth,  dug  from  under  a  moss  ten 
fvct  deep,  on  the  lands  of  Flute,  in  the  parish  of 
GUasford,  in  Lanarkshire,  was  found  to  be  fresh 
and  well  preserved.  This  piece  of  cloth  was 
brought  from  the  bottom  of  a  peat  forest,  on  the 
point  of  a  spade ;  but  the  incurious  labourer  was 
neithar  at  the  pains  to  preserve  it,  nor  so  much 
as  to  e famine,  if  any  more  clothes  were  to  be 
found  at  the  same  spot.  .  In  the  moss  of  Locher, 
near  Dumfries,  were  found  a  canoe  and  a  Roman 
jog.  In  the  same  moss,  a  leather  bag,  containing 
•iWer.coins  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  were  found. 
A  pot  and  decanter,  both  of  Roman  copper,  were 
dag  from  nnder  a  moss  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmi- 
chael,  Dumfriesshire.  A  Roman  camp  kettle, 
nearly  as  tlun  as  parchment,  was  found  in  the  clay, 
under  a  moss  eight  feet  deep,  on  the  estate  of 
Aa«:htertyre.  A  Roman  medal,  of  fine  gold,  with 
aa  inscription  upon  it,  was  found  under  a  moss, 
nrar  the  sonrces  of  the  Annan,  on  the  side  of  the 
rr«at  road  formed  by  Agricola.  King  Robert 
Brace,  in  his  expedition  against  Comyn,  Earl  of 
Ba«*faan,  cot  down  some  forests  near  Inverary. 
The  trees  are  to  be  seen  nnder  the  mosses,  which 
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to  a  great  height  'IVses 
are  frequently  found  in  the  mosses  of  Kippen,  and 
a  9oman  road,  formed  entirely  of  wood,  was  dis- 
covered in  them,  some  years  ago.  A  similar  road 
was  found  in  the  moss  of  Logan.  * 

In  digging  the  great  canal  near  Falkirk,  horres, 
and  men  in  full  armour,  were  found.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  been  covenanten,  who  had  sank, 
retreating  from  a  defeat  by  Montrore. 

LAIRD   OF   CRAIOIB. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Kyle,  says  ancient 
tradition,  that  Robert  Bruce  had  landed  in  Gar- 
rick,  with  the  intention  of  recovering  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  the  Laird  of  Craigie,  and  forty-eight 
men  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  declared  in 
favour  of  their  legitimate  prince.  Bruce  granted 
them  a  tract  of  laud,  still  retained  by  the  freemen 
of  Newton  to  this  day. 

TRINITY   CHAIN   PIBR,   NBAR   LBITH. 

This  elegant  pier  was  projected  and  executed 
by  Captain  Samuel  Brown,  who  had  previously 
executed  a  bridge  on  the  same  principle  over  the 
Tweed.  The  supports  of  the  chains  are  erected 
on  wooden  piles.  It  was  opened  in  September, 
1821,  previous  to  which,  it  was  proved  by  a 
weight  of  twenty-one  tons  being  placed  between 
the  different  points  of  suspension. 

BOTHWBLL  CA8TLB. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  and  noble  structure.  Tra- 
dition is  silent  about  the  founder.  Though  in  a 
state  of  deca^,  it  exhibits  striking  features  of  its 
former  magnificence,  and  may  be  reckoned,  per- 
haps, the  most  splendid  ruin  in  Scotland.  It  is 
constructed  of  a  polished  red  stone,  and  the  apart- 
ments are  exceedingly  lofty.  What  remains  of  it, 
occupies,  in  length,  a  space  of  984  feet,  and  in 
breadth,  99  feet,  over  the  walls.  The  lodgings 
are  confined  to  the  east  and  west  ends,  and  many 
of  them  are  sufficiently  distinguished.  The  cha- 
pel is  marked  by  a  number  of  small  windows,  and 
off  from  it  there'  is  like  a  chamber  of  state,  v-**^ 
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two  laige  windowi  to  t1i«  Mnith.  The  old  well, 
in  a  coroer  of  one  of  the  towen,  penetnitiii^ 
through  the  rock  to  a  good  spring,  was  diMovered 
fliMne  yean  ago ;  the  stair  of  one  of  the  highest 
towers>  is  entire  almost  to  the  top,  and  reaches 
to  an  exceeding  height  above  the  river.  The 
court  in  the  middle,  no  doabt,  was  designed  to 
contain  the  cattle  and  provisions  in  case  of  a  siege, 
an  arrangement  adopted  in  many  ancient  cactles. 
The  entry  is  on  the  north,  about  the  middle  of 
the  wall ;  and  vestiges  of  the  fossare  still  visible. 
It  seems  to  have  received  successive  additions 
from  different  proprietors.  The  earliest  mention 
of  it  is  in  a  writ,  bearing  date  1270.  The  Valence 
tower,  the  Douglas  tower,  the  Hamilton  tower,  and 
the  Cuming  tower,  indicated  the  different  propri- 
etors who  had  erected  them.  It  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Douglas.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
attached  to  this  superb  structure;  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects  partake,  more  or  less,  of  g^n- 
deur  and  sublimity.  The  Clyde  makes  a  fine  circle 
round  it;  the  breadth  is  considerable,  and  the 
banks  on  both  sides  are  high,  and  adorned  with 
natural  wood.  The  craig  of  Blantyre,  with  the 
ruins  of  the  priory  on  the  top  of  it,  being  imme- 
diately opposite,  has  a  striking  effect;  while  this 
Aoble  monument  of  ancient  grandeur,  extending 
along  the  summit  of  the  north  bonk,  with  a  bold 
aspect  to  the  south,  rears  its  lofty  towers  at  both 
ends,  and  dignifies  the  whole  scene. 

THE  MOTHBR  OP   KINO   ROBltRT  BRUCB. 

Martha,  Countess  of  Carrick  in  her  own  right, 
the  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  bare 
him  a  son,  afterwards  Robert  L  (11th  Jal^,  1874.) 
The  circumstances  of  her  marriage  were  singular : 
happening  to  meet  Robert  Bruce  in  her  domain, 
ahe  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  with  some 
violence  led  him  to  her  castle  of  Tumberry.  A 
few  days  after  she  married  him,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  relations  of  either  party,  and  without 
the  requisite  consent  of  the  king.  The  king  in- 
•tantly  seised  her  castle  and  whole  estates.  She 
'"^enrarda  atoned  by  a  fine,  for  her.  tadal  delin  • 
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quency.  Little  did  Alexander  foreaeo,  that,  ftom 
this  union,  the  restorer  of  the  Scottish  monarchy 
was  to  arise.  This  matter  was  probably  concerted 
between  them,  and  the  afiair  was  so  managed  at 
to  appear  the  act  of  the  lady,  that  the  penalty 
might  be  the  less. 

LONQBVITY  OP  A  MINER. 

The  miners  and  smelters  are  subject  to  the 
conunon  lead  distemper,  called  the  mill-reek 
yet  inst^ces  sometimes  occur  of  primeval  lon- 
gevity among  them.  Not  long  ago,  died  John 
Taylor,  miner,  who  regularly  followed  hia  voca- 
tion till  he  was  1 12,  aiKi  completed  hia  188d  year 
before  h%  paid  the  last  debt  of  nature.  I^s  ex- 
traordinary man  did  not  marry  till  he  was  00,  after 
which  he  had  nine  children :  he  never  used  spee; 
taclea,  nor  did  his  teeth  give  way  till  six  years 
before  his  death. 

KBLSO  ABBBT. 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  1 1 88,  by  Kine  Davi^ 
1.,  being  then  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  it  became 
one  of  the  moat  opulent  in  the  kingdom.  At  its  de- 
molition, in  1 569,  its  revenues  were  250 11  1  C>a.  5d 
nine  chaldrons  of  wheat,  flfty-two  chaldrona  six 
bolls, and  two  firlots  of  bear;  ninety^wo  chal- 
drons, twelve  bolls,  three  firlots  of  meal ;  one 
chaldron  and  three  bolls  of  oats ;  a  quantity  of 
hay;  and  one  pound  of  pepper.  The  monastery 
and  its  possessions  were  then  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Roxburgh. 

The  abbey  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  great  cross. 
The  nave  and  choir  are  totally  demoliuied.  The 
north  and  south  aisles  remain  standing,  being  each 
about  twenty  paces  in  length.  The  walls  are  or- 
namented with  falae  round  arches,  intersecting 
each  other ;  the  remains  of  the  eastern  end  shew 
a  part  of  a  fine  open  gallery.  Two  sides  of  the 
centre  tower  are  atanding  now,  nearly  70  feet 
high,  but  have  been  much  loftier.  It  is  galleried 
within  :  the  pillars  are  clustered ;  the  aiches  cir- 
cular, with  few  membersy  and  without  any  great 
oroameBt.    The  north  aiid  sooth  oada  haTo  as 
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anifonnity,  bearing  ettch  two  roand  towen,  the 
centres  rising  sharp  to  the  roof.  The  north  door- 
ivay  is  formed  by  s  cirenlar  arch,  wkh  varioas 
members  ialling  behind  each  other,  supported  on 
pilasters ;  the  windows  and  work  above  aie  very 
plain.  The  windows  have  circular  arches,  and 
are  very  small.  It  is,  in  all  its  parts,  of  that  plain 
and  ulKiecorated  style,  called  Saxon  and  early 
Norman,  which  was  in  general  use  in  this  island 
at  the  time  this  monastery  was  founded.  There 
is,  however,  a  gothic  gloominess  about  tlie  whole, 
which  carries  the  appearance  of  a  prison  rather 
than  of  a  house  of  prayer.  This  monastery  fre- 
quently suffered  from  the  devastating  wars  of  the 
border. 

fLSQlBTKR  OVFICB. 

The  idea  of  erecting  a  building  for  preserving 
the  public  records  was  first  suggested  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Morton,  Lord  Register  of  Scotland.  The 
Scottish  records  have  been  left  imperfect  fsom  a 
variety  of  causes.  Edward  I.  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried off,  or  destroyed,  many  of  them ;  and  after- 
wards Oliver  Cromwell  carried  off  the  remainder. 
At  the  Restoration  some  of  those  which  had  been 
taken  by  Cromwell  were  sent  back  to  Scothind  bv 
see;  but  unfortunately  one  of  the  vessels  which 
brought  them  was  shripwrecked ;  and  the  records 
brought  by  the  other' had  not  then  been  properly 
arranged.  The  place  where  they  were  kept,  too, 
was  such  as  did  not  insure  safety  from  accidents 
by  fire.  The  Earl  of  Morton,  therefore,  to  provide 
a  place  where  they  might  be  kept  in  safety  in  fu- 
ture, obtained  from  his  late  Majesty  a  grant  of 
£12,000  sterling,  out  of  the  money  arising  from 
the  s^.le  of  the  u>rfcited  estates.  The  plan  of  the 
pTPsent  building  was  accordingly  designed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Adam,  and  the  foundation-stone  was  laid 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1774.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  under  a  discharge  of  artillery,  in  pre- 
tence of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Session  and 
Exchequer,  and  in  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of 
spectators.  A  brass  plate  was  put  inU^  the  foon- 
dation-stone,  with  the  following  tnsoription  en- 
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graved  upon  it  i-^Cowmvandis  DabuUt  PtUdiciM 
Porihun  eU,  anw>  |f,DCC,LXXiv,  mumfidenHa  op" 
Him  el  pietutimi  Principit  GeorffH  TerUL  In  a  glass 
vase,  hermetically  sealed,  which  was  also  placed 
in  the  foundation-stone,  are  deposited  specimens 
of  the  different  coins  of  his  late  Majesty. 

This  noble  edifrce  stands  at  the  east  end  of 
Prince's  Street,  about  40  feet  back  from  tlie  line 
of  the  street,  and  its  front  looks  southward  along 
the  North  Bridge.  The  length  of  the  front,  from 
east4o  west,  is  200  feet;  the  breadth,  includiiig 
the  diameter  of  the  dome,  is  180  feet.  The  part 
of  the  building  at  first  erected  was  only  part  of 
the  intended  plan ;  but  the  necessary  accumula- 
tion of  public  papers  rec^uiring  a  farther  exten- 
sion, the  additional  buildings  were  begun  in  1822. 
According  to  the  original  design,  the  building  is 
to  consist  of  a  mfoatm  of  200  feet,  with  a  dome  of 
50  feet  diameter  in  the  centre. 

In  the  centre  of  the  edifice  is  the  large  dome, 
60  feet  in  diameter,  and  SO  in  height.  This  dome 
is  lighted  from  the  top  b^  a  window,  15  feet  in 
diameter,  the  frame  of  which  is  of  copper.  A 
statue  of  his  late  Majesty,  in  marble,  by  the  Hon* 
Mn.  Damer,  stands  under  the  dome.  At  each 
comer  of  the  front  is  a  little  projection  with  a 
Venetian  window,  and  on  the  top  a  beautiful  stone 
balustrade,  with  a  small  cupola.  In  the  middle 
is  another  projection,  three  windows  in  breadth, 
and  four  Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment, within  which  there  is  in  composition  the 
royal  aims  of  Great  Britain.  The  front  is  oioa- 
mented^with  a  fine  entablature  of  the  Corinthian 
order ;  and  the  giand  outer  staircase  is  particu- 
larly elegant. 

In  the  walb  in  the  inside  of  the  building  are 
numerous  arched  divisions,  disposed  into  presses 
for  holding  the  records,  the  access  to  which  is  by 
a  hanging  gallery,  which  encircles  the  whole  edi- 
fice. Two  elegant  staircases  lead  to  the  chambers 
where  the  recoros  are  kept,  and  the  apartmenu  of 
the  clerks.  The  number  of  these  apartments,  wheif 
the  original  plan  shall  be  completed,  is  (exclusive 
of  passages^  staircaies,  and  water-closeu)  n'- 
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aereiij  all  of  which  are  arched  below,  and  accom- 
modated with  flre-places.  This  ediflce,  which  is 
the  most  b^utiful  of  Mr.  Adam's  designs,  is  suffi- 
cient to  perpetuate  his  name,  were  there  no  other 
monuments  of  his  taste,  as  an  architect  of  the  first 
merit.  The  erection  of  the  first  part  cost  nearly 
£40,000  sterling. 

The  Lord  Register  has  the  chief  direction  of 
the  business  carried  on  in  this  office,  and  the  prin- 
cipal cleiks  of  the  Court  of  Sessiontue  his  depu- 
ties. These  have  a  number  of  inferior  clerks  under 
them  for  carr^'ing  on  the  affiiirs  of  the  Court  of 
Session.,  and  other  matters  which  belong  to  the 
institution.  The  Lord  Register  is  a  minister  of 
state  in  this  country.  He  formerly  collected  the 
votes  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  still,  by 
himself  or  his  deputies,  collects  those  of  the  peers, 
at  the  election  of  the  sixte«ii  who  represent  the 
body  of  the  Scottish  nobility  in  the  British  Par- 
liament. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  this  office  have  of 
late  yoars  been  much  improved,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  the  arrangement  and  preservation 
of  the  public  records  of  the  country  put  on  the 
best  footing,  under  the  super|ntendance  of  Hiomas 
Thomson,  £sq.  advocate,  the  present  depute^leik 
register. 


ROBERT  FLEMING, 

This  learned  pTesEyterian  clergyman,  was  born 
and  partly  educated    in    Scotland,   but    studied 
afterwards  at    the    universities  of  -l^yden  and 
Utrecht,  where  he  prosecuted  all  those  branches 
of    learning   which  were   deemed  necessary  to 
qualify  hiia  for  the  ministerial  profession.    His 
'  first  settlement  was    with    the   English  church 
at  I^yden,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  be- 
come minister  of  the  Scotch  church  of  Amsterdam. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  came  over  to  Lon- 
don ;  became  pastor  of  a  Scotch  church  in  IxAh- 
bury,  London;  ur^,  as  it  is  said,  to  make  the  ex- 
'  change  by  king  William,  who  often  advised  with 
'  '^tm  on  the  concerns  of  his  own  country,  and  fre- 
Mly  received  him  at  coon.  His  great  learning 


and  talents  procured  him  much  refpect  abroRd,and 
also  in  this  country,  where  he  was  esteemed  by 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  as  well  as  by  those  be- 
longing to  the  Scotch  presbytery.  He  was  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  preachers  of 
the  lecture,  instituted  by  the  merchants  of  LondoOi 
at  Salters'-hall,  every  Tuesday.  From  his  early 
years  he  was  eminently  devout ;  and  he  wasfirmi; 
attached. to  the  British  monarchy  and  constitution. 
He  died  May  24,  1716.  His  works  were  numerous, 
consisting  of  various  <  sermons,  tracts,  and  Dis- 
courses on  several  subjects,  viz.  the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Papacy,  &c.  published  in  1701.  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  work  to  Lord  Carmichael,  principal  se- 
cretary of  state  for  Scotland,  and  chancellor  of  the 
college  of  Gla^ow,  Mr.  Fleming  mentions  his 
being  related  to  his  lordship,  and  acknowledges 
his  obligations  for  the  offer  of  so  considerable  an 
office  as  that  of  principal  of  the  college  of  Glas- 
gow ;  which  very  honourable  and  beneficial  situ- 
ation he  declined,  bein^  a  dissenter  from  tlie 
church  of  Scotland.  This  work,  some  years  ago, 
was  very  much  the  subject  of  public  attention, 
from  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  Flem- 
ing's conjectural  interpretation  of  a  prophecy  in 
the  Revelations,  which  he  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  humbling  of  the  French  monarchy,  about 
1794,  and  the  cahimitous  events  which,  within  a 
year  of  that  very  period,  befel  the  unhappy  Louis 
XVL 

LAKES   FILLED   UP. 

Lakes  may  be  filled  up  in  two  different  ways. 
The  first  is,  by  its  bed  beiog  filled  up  by  ves;e- 
table  matter,  growing  ip  within  it,  which  will 
gradually  exclude  the  water,  and.  in  this  war, 
nnany  flat  marshes,  or  peat  bogs»  have  been  formed 
in  the  Highlands  and  in  Ireland,  which  are  ex- 
actly as  level  as  a  piece  of  water.  The  other  way 
in  which  lakes  may  have  disappeared,  has  been, 
from  the  outlet  being  gradually  corroded  by  the 
force  of  the  stream,  and  hence  the  water  lias  gra- 
dually subsided,  and  the  iap.qualities  liave  ap- 
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peared  abova  the  aurfaee,  id  the-foim  of  islands ; 
and,  whenever  the  situation  of  the  discliarging 
river  tronld  permit  its  bed  to  be  worn  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest  part  of  the  reservoir,  the  lake  has 
disappeared,  and  we  find  a  valley  in  its  room. 

VICTORY  OF  EDWARD  BRUCE  OVER  THE  ENGLISH. 

John  de  St.  John,  with  15,000  horsemen,  had 
advanced  to  oppose  the  inroad  of  the  Scots.  By 
a  forced  march  he  endeavoured  to  surprise  them, 
but  intelligence  of  his  molions  was  timeously  re- 
ceived. The  courage  of  tldward  Bruce,  approach- 
ioig  to  temerity,  frequently  enabled  him  to  achieve 
what  men  of  more  judicious  valour  would  never 
have  attempted,  lie  ordered  the  infantry,  and 
the  meaner  sort  of  his  army,  to  entrench  them- 
selves in  strong  narrow  ground.  He  himself,  with 
fifty  horsemen  well  harnessed,  issued  forth  under 
cover  of  a  thick  mist,  surprised  the  English  on 
their  march,  attacked  and  dispersed  them. 
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The  phenomenon  called  by  sailors  sea-fire,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  which  is 
witnessed  in  the  Hebrides :  at  times  the  ocean  ap- 
pears entirely  illuminated  around  the  vessel,  and 
a  long  train  of  lambent  coruscations  are  perpetu- 
ally bursting  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  pur- 
suing her  wake  thotigh  the  darkness.  These  phos- 
phoric appearances,  concerning  the  origin  of  which 
naturalists  are  not  agreed  in  opinion,  seemed  to 
be  called  into  action  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
ship  through  the  water,  and  are  probably  owing 
to  the  water  being  saturated  with  fish-spawn,  or 
other  animal  substances. 

COURT   OF    SESSION. 

The  court  of  session,  the  supreme  civil  judi- 
cature of  Scotland,  was  established  by  James  V. 
in  15S2,  after  the  model  of  the  ancient  French 
parliaments.  Before  this  period  civil  causes  were 
tried  by  an  ambulatory  committee  of  parliament, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  lords  of  council  and  ses- 
sion; but  this  mode  of  administering  justice  being 
found  ioconveaient,  it  was  abolished,  and  reguhir 


judges  appointed.  At  its  establishment,  the  court 
of  session  consisted  of  fourteen  ordinary  judges, 
seven  of  whom  were  clergymen  and  seven  laymen ; 
and  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth, 
was  their  first  president.  The  king  tiad  also  ihe 
power  of  adding  to  this  number  certain  lords  of 
his  council,  under  tiie  title  of  extrnordinary  lards  , 
but  these  lud  no  salary,  nor  were  oblie;ed  to  attend 
but  at  their  own  pleasure,  or  to  grati^  the  wishes 
of  the  court  by  thciDinflbence  or  their  votes.  This 
very  objectionable  part  of  the  institution  was, 
however,  abrogated  by  20th  Geo.  I.  c.  19. 

Before  the  reformation  the  president  of  this 
court  was  generally  an  ecclesiastic ;  but  the  clergy 
were  finally  excluded  from  a  situation  so  foreign 
to  their  habits,  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  ^ear  1584,  which  directed,  that  no  parochial 
minister  should  ever  afterwards  bear  an  office  in 
any  court  of  justice.  The  last  ecclesiastic  who 
held  the  office  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  session  was 
Robert  Pont,  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert. 
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DUNFERMLINE. 


This  town  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the 
manufacture  of  diaper  or  table  linen  :  for  many 
years  past,  no  other  cloth  has  been  woven  in  the 
parish  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  trade,  it  was  the  custom  to  weave  diaper 
only  during  the  summer,  the  winter  being  em- 
ployed in  weaving  ticks  and  checks.  This  practice 
continued  till  about  the  year  1749,  when  the  ma- 
nufiicture  of  ticks  and  checks  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure relinquished.  Since  the  above  period,  the 
diaper  trade  has  been  gradually  increasing ;  in 
1788  there  were  about  900,  and  in  1793  no  less 
than  1900  looms  were  employed  in  the  trade ;  of 
this  number,  above  800  belonged  to  the  parish. 
The  value  of  goods  annually  manufactured  has 
for  some  time  past  been  from  £60,000  to  £70,000 
sterling,  and  the  trade  is  on  the  increase.  Asto- 
nishing improvements  have  been  made  within 
less  tlian  half  a  century  in  the  art  of 'weaving,  and 
in  the  manufacture  ot  table-linen ;  by  the  * 
£9 
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daction  of  machinery,  labour  bas^  been  greatly 
abridged.  Fonnerly,  in  weaving  diaper,  two,  and 
sometimes  three  persons,  were  requisite  for  one 
webj  now,  by  means  of  the  fly^shuttle,  and  what 
is  called  a  frame  for  raising  the  figure,  a  single 
weaver  can  work  a  web  two  and  a  half  yards  broad 
without  the  least  assistance.  Many  of  the  trades- 
men in  this  place  discover  considerable  genius  in 
drawing  figures  for  the  diaper|  and  several  of  them 
have  obtained  premiums  for  their  draughts.  In 
the  chest  of  the  incorporation,  there  is  preserved 
a  very  curious  specimen  of  the  weaving  art :  it  is 
a  man's  shirt,  wrought  in  the  loom  about  100 
years  ago,  by  a  weaver  of  this  place,  of  the  name 
of  Inglis.  llie  shirt  is  without  seam,  and  was 
finished  by  the  ingenious  artizan  without  the  least 
assistance  from  the  needle ;  the  only  necessary 
part  he  could  not  accomplish  was  a  button  for  the 
neck.  While,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  war,  the 
linen  tra(]e  in  general  declined  on  account  of  the 
want  of  foreign  demand,  and  the  high  price  of  the 
row  material,  the  business  of  Dunfermline  was 
scarcely  affected. 

KILDRUMMY  CA8TLB. 

This  noble  ruin  is  situated  in  the  interior  of 
Aberdeenshire,  comtnanding  the  fertile  district  of 
Mar.  The  sullen  grandeur  of  its  decaying  walls 
and  mouldering  towers,  produce  a  solemn  respect, 
and  one  can  hardly  fail  to  enter  with  awe,  into  the 
lofty  and  desolate  courts  of  that  once  splendid 
habitation.  The  buildings  were  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  pentagon,  and  were  defended  at  the  an- 
gles by  strong  and  lofty  towers;  the  strength  of 
which,  and  their  position  for  flanking  the  walls, 
seem  superior  to  what  mi^ht  have  been  sup- 
posed necessary,  before  the  invention  of  cannon. 
The  interior  court  is  sufficiently  spacious  for  the 
training,  or  the  recreation  of  several  hundred  men. 
It  was  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 
A  peculiar  kind  of  column,  and  vast  length  of 
'  ^w,  in  a  superb  edifice  on  the  eastern  side, 
^  august  ruins  of  a  chapel.  There  are 
f  carving  that  adorned  the  walls.    To 
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this  castle,  Kiilg  Robert  Bruce  sent  his  wife  and 
sisters,  under  the  protection  of  his  brother  Nigel. 
It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  English,  and 
Nigel  was  put  to  death.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
recovered,  and^n  ISSS  was  the  residence  of  Chris- 
tina Bruce,  the  King  Robert's  sister,  who  de- 
fended it  against  the  Earl  of  Athol. 

BATTLE  OF   DUR^AIi. 

The  English  marched  towards  Sunderland 
bridge,  with  a  view,  as  it  seems,  of  occupying  an 
advantageous  post,  and  of  checking  the  further 
progress  of  the  invaders.  The  knight  of  Liddes- 
dale  advanced  with  the  men  at  arms,  to  procure 
forage  and  provisions ;  he  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered the  whole  English  army,  on  its  march,  near 
the  Ferry  of  the  Hill.  He  attempted  to  avoid  an 
engagemeht,  but  he  was  pursued,  attacked,  and 
discomfited.  His  natural  brother,  William  Dou- 
glas, was  made  prisoner,  500  of  his  best  men  were 
slain,  and  he  himself,  with  the  remains  of  his  party, 
hardly  escaping,  carried  the  alarm  and  panic  into 
the  camp  of  the  Scots.  On  this  sudden  inU4ii- 
gence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  Scots 
hastily  prepared  for  battle.  Their  right  wing,  or 
van,  was  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Moray  and 
the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  the  centre  by  the  king 
in  person,  and  the  left  by  the  Stewart  and  the 
Earl  of  March.  The  ground  on  which  the  army 
formed,  was  intersected  by  ditches  and  enclosures. 
The  English  advanced  to  Nevil's  cross.  In  their 
front  was  a  crucifix,  amidst  the  displayed  banners 
of  the  nobility.  Graham,  a  Scottish  officer,  of- 
fered to  attack  the  English  arcliers  in  flank,  if  one 
hundred  men  at  arms  were  put  under  his  com- 
mand ;   but,  to  confess  the  truth,  says  Fordun, 

he  could  not  procure  a  single  man  on  that 
service,  either  because  the  attempt  was  too 
hazardous^  or  because  the  spirit  of  the  men 
at  arms  had  sunk  under  their  recent  disaster. 
The  English  began  the  attack  on  the  right  win^ 
of  the  Scots,  where  the  Earl  of  Momy  com- 
manded. The  Scots,  entangled  among  ditches 
and  inclosures,  had  not  room  to  act.   The  Earl  of 
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Moray  was  tittm,  and  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale 
made  piiacmer.  The  Scots,  bereaved  of  their 
leadersyeave  wa^,  and  were  totally  routed  on  that 
side,  liie  English  attacked  the  centre  where  Da- 
vid commanded,  not  onW  in  front,  bat  also  with 
their  archers  on  the  flank,  now  exposed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  n^ht  win^.  The  archers  of  the 
enemy,  without  mtermission,  annoyed  the  Scots ; 
yet  the  contest,  even  on  terms  so  unequal,  was 
obstinately  maintained  for  several  hours.  The 
chief  officers  of  the  crown,  and  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity, fell  at  the  aide  of  their  sovereign.  He,  al- 
though dangerously  wounded,  still  encouraged 
his  kw  surviving  companions,  and  fought  like 
tha  son  of  Bruce.  At  length,  John  Copland,  a 
gentleman  of  Northumberland,  disarmed  him. 
The  king,  while  struggling  to  disengage  himself, 
with  his  gauntlet  wonnded  Copland,  yet  he  was 
overpowered,  and  made  prisoner.  The  Stewart 
and  the  Earl  of  March,  who  commapded  the  left 
wing,  made  their  retreat  good,  though  not  without 
loss.  Such  was  the  disastrous  event  of  the  battle 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  on  the 
nth  o(  October,  1346.  The  loss  of  the  van- 
quished was  exceedingly  great.  Among  the  slain 
were,  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Strethem,  David  de 
la  Haye,  constable,  Robert  Keith,  the  roarshall, 
Robert  de  Peebles,  chamberlain,  and  Hiomas 
Chatteris,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  together  with 
many  baroas  of  eminence.  Besides  the  unfortu-. 
Bate  David  Bnice,  there  were  made  prisoners,  the 
Earb  of  Fife,  Menteth,  and  Wigton,  the  knight  of 
Liddesdale,  and  about  fifty  other  barons.  Of  the 
common  sort,  slain  or  made  prisoners  there  is  no 
certain  computation. 

COURT  OP   ADMIRALTY. 

T^e  Scottish  court  of  Admiralty  is  very  ancient ; 
but  the  form  of  their  proceedings  of  oM  is  not 
much  known,  as  most  of  their  ancient  records  are 
lost.  The  loid  high  admiral  was,  before  the  union, 
his  majesty's  lieutenant  and  justice-general  on  the 
seas,  and  in  all  creeks,  harbours,  and  navigable 
/ivers  beneath  the  lint  bridge.    He  exercised  his 
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jurisdiction  by  deputies,  the  judge  of  the  hi^h 
court  of  admiralty,  and  the  judges  of  the  inferior 
courts  in  different  districts.  By  an  article  of  the 
union,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  in  Scot- 
land is  said  to  be  under  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  infer  ju- 
risdiction in  a  judicial  capacity  ;  for  the  decrees 
of  the  admiralty  court  are,  in  civil  cases,  subject 
to  the  court  of  session,  and,  in  criminal,  to  that 
of  the  justiciary. 

The  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  vice  admiral  of  Scotland,  an 
officer  ofstate nominated  by  the  crown;  and  those 
of  the  inferior  courts  by  the  judge  of  the  high 
coQit.  They  have  a  junsdiction  in  all  ibaritime 
cases,  civil  or  criminal ;  and,  by  prescription,  the 
high  court  has  acquired  a  jurisdiction  in  mercan- 
tile causes,  nowise  maritime,  at  least  where  both 
^riieB  prorvgaU,  or  agree  to  the  jurisdiction.  The 
lord  vice-admiral  has  a  salary  of  14001.,  and  the 
judge-admiral  a  salary  of  8001.  a  year. 

JBDWOOD   AXB. 

"  Of  a  truth,"  says  Froissart,  "  the  Scottish  can- 
not boast  great  skill  with  the  bow,  but  rather  bear 
axes,  with  which,  in  time  of  need,  they  give  heavy 
strokes.  The  Jedwood  axe  was  a  sort  of  partiran, 
used  by  honemen,  as  appears  from  the  arms  of 
Jedburgh,  which  bear  a  cavalier  mounted,  and 
armed  with  this  weapon.  It  is  also  called  a  Jed- 
wood or  Jeddart  staff. 

PROVIDBNCB   AND  TUB    BRIG   OP    STIRLING. 

When  the  ferry-boat  between  Leith  and  King^ 
born  was  in  great  danger,  a  gentleman  on  board, 
who  was  expressing  considerable  apprehension, 
was  advised  to  trust  in  Providence.  "  So  I  do,'* 
says  he,  **  but  if  once  I  get  on  shore,  I  shall  not 
trouble  him  agaln^  as  long  as  the  brig  of  Stirling 
lasts." 

Buchanan's  monument. 

Near  Killeam,  in  Dtfmbartonshijef  where  0'~ 
Buchanan  was  born,  is  a  monument  erects 
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inemonr.  It  is  an  obelisk,  100  feet  high,  and  is 
visible  from  several  parts  of  Loch  Lomond.  It 
was  erected  by  subscription,  collected  under  the  fai- 
lluence  of  the  late  professor  Anderson,  of  Glasgow. 

CUCHULLIN    HILLS  IN    THB   ISLAND  OF   SKY. 

The  foHowini^  description  of  this  romantic, 
barren  field,  is  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
Lord  of  the  Isles. 

A  while  their  route  they  silent  made. 

As  men  who  stalk  for  mountain-deer, 
'Till  the  good  Bruce  to  Bonald  said, 

"  St.  Mary !  what  a  scene  is  here ! 
Tve  travers'd  many  a  mountain-strand. 
Abroad,  and  in  my  native  land. 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread, 
Where  safety  more  tlian  pleasure  led ; 

Thus,  many  a  waste  I've  wander'd  o'er, 

Clombe  many  a  crag,  cross'd  many  a  taoor, 
But,  by  my  balidome, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this. 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness, 
Ne'er  did  my  wand*ring  footsteps  press. 

Where'er  I  happ'd  to  roam." 
No  marvel  thus  the  monarch  spake ; 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stem  as  that  dread  lake. 

With  its  dark  ledge  of  barren  stone. 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  aVid  shatter'd  way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill, 
-And  that  each  naked  precipice, 
Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyss, 

Tells  of  the  outrage  still. 
The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow ; 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow. 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencroe, 

And  copse  on  Cruchan  Ben ; 
But  here— above,  around,  below. 

On  mountain,  or  in  glen,  ; 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower. 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power. 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
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For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 

Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone. 

As  if  were  here  denied. 
The  summer  sun,  tlie  spring's  sweet  dew. 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  mountain  side. 
And  wilder,  forward  as  they  wound. 
Were  the  proud  cliffs  and  lake  profound. 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black. 
Afforded  rude  and  cumber'd  track ; 

For,  from  the  mountain  hoar, 
Hurl'd  headlong,  in'some  night  of  fear, 
When  yell'd  the  wolf,  and  fled  the  deer. 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er. 
And  some,  chance  poird  and  balanc'd  lay. 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise ; 
In  nature's  rage,  at  random  thrown. 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone. 

On  its  precarious  base. 
The  evening  mists,  with  ceaseless  change. 
Now  cloth'd  the  mountain's  lofty  range. 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare ; 
And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  furlM,. 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curl'd, 
Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd, 

Dispers'd  in  middle  air. 
And  oih  condeus'd,  at  once  they  lower. 
When  brief  and  fierce  the  mountain  shower. 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down ; 
And  when  return  the  sun's  glad  beams, 
Whiten'd  with  foam  a  thousand  streams. 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crown. 

TUB  JVSTICIABY. 

Of  the  great  justiciary,  or  justice-general,  it 
is  to  be  thought,  in  very  ancient  times,  he  sur- 
passed, in  authority  and  splendour,  all  the  other 
bfficers  of  tlie  crown,  lie  exercised  an  universal 
jurisdiction  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters  ,- 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  sovereicn,  he  was  even 
to  act  as  viceroy,  or  as  guardian  of  the  state.  He 
held  his  court  at  two  terms  in  the  year.  His  arm 
could  reach  from  one  comer  of  the  kingdom  to 
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the  other.  Bat  amidst  the  general  eztensiveDess 
of  his  powers,  it  is  to  be  remaricedy  that  treason, 
and  the  four  pleas  of  the  crown,  belonged  to  him 
in  a  moie  peculiar  manner.  But,  as  business  was 
to  increase,  and  to  grow  complicated,  it  became 
necessary  to  appoint  justices  errant*  or  itinerant. 
These  were  suboidinate  to  the  great  justiciary. 
They  traYelled  through  the  kingdom  to  execute 
JQttice,  and  their  decrees  might  be  submitted  to 
his  review. 


WILLIAM  UUHTBR,  M.D 

This  eminent  anatomist  and  physician,  was  bom 
May  S3,  1718,  at  Kilbride  in  the  county  of  lanatk, 
He  was  the  seventh  of  ten  children  of  John  and 
Agnes  Hunter,  who  resided  on  a  snuU  estate  in 
thst  parish,  called  Long  Calderwood,  which  had 
long  been  in  the  possession  of  his  iamily.  His 
great  grandfother,  by  his  father's  side,  was  a 
younger  sou  of  Hunter  of  Huntenton,  chief  of  the 
fsmily  of  that  name.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his 
father  sent  him  to  the  college  of  Glasgow ;  where 
he  passed  five  years,  and  by  his  prudent  behaviour 
and  diligence  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  profes- 
sors, and  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar. 
His  father  had  designed  him  for  the  church,  but 
the  necessity  of  subscribing  to  articles  of  faith 
was  to  him  a  strong  objection.  In  this  state  of 
mind  he  happened  to  become  acc^uainted  with  Dr. 
Co  lien,  who  was  then  just  established  in  practice 
at  Hamiltpn,«nnder  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Hsmilton.  By  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Cullen,  he 
was  soon  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  pro- 
fession of  physic.  His  father's  consent  having 
been  previously  obtained,  ho  went,  in  17S7,  to 
reside  with  Dr.  Cullen.  In  the  family  of  this 
eicellent  friend  and  preceptor  he  passed  nearly 
three  years,  and  these,  as  he  has  been  often  heard 
to  acknowledge,  were  the  happiest  years  of  his- 
life.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  he  should  prose- 
cute his  medical  studies  at  Ekiinburgh  and  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  return  to  settle  at  Hamilton, 
ia  partnership  with  Dr.  Cullen 
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her,  1740,  and  continued  there  till  the  following 
spring,  attending  the  lectures  of  medical  profes- 
sors, and  amongst  others,  those  of  the  late  Dr. 
Alexander  Monroe.  Hc4irrived  in  London  in  the 
summer  of  1741,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Sm«^llie*s,  who  was  at  that  time 
an  apothecary  in  P«'Jl-i)iall.  Me  brought  him  a 
letter  of  recomn>endation  to  his  countryman  Dr. 
James  Doughs,  from  Mr.  Foulis,  printer,  at  Glas- 
gow, who  l»d  been  useful  to  the  doctor  in  col- 
lecting for  him  different  editions  of  Horace.  Dr. 
Douglas  was  then  intent  on  a  g^reat  anatomical 
work  on  the  bones,  which  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, and  was  lookiiig  out  for  a  young  man  of 
abilities  and  industry  whom  he  might  employ  as 
a  dissecter.  This  induced  him  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  Mr.  Hunter ;  and  finding  him  acute 
and  sensible,  he  after  a  short  time  invited  him 
into  his  family,  to  assist  in  his  dissections,  and  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  son.  Mr.  Hunter 
having  communicated  this  offer  to  his  father  and 
Dr.  Cullen,  the  latter  readily  and  heartily  gave 
his  concurrence  to  it ;  but  his  father,  who  was 
very  old  and  infirm,  and  expected  his  return  with 
impatience,  consented.^ith  reluctance.  Mis  father 
did  not  long  survive,  dying  October  50  following, 
a^  78. 

Mr.  Hunter,  havinz  accepted  Mr.  Douglas's  in- . 
vitation,  was  by  his  mendly  assistance  eiuibled  to 
enter  himself  as  a  surgeon's  pupil  at  St.  George's  ^ 
hospital,  under  Mr.  James  Wilkie,  and  as  a  His-  ' 
seeling  pupil  under  Dr.  Frank  Nichols,  who  at 
that  time  taught  anatomy  with  considerable  repu- 
tation. He  likewise  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
on  experimental  philosophy  by  Dr.  Desaguliers. 
Of  these  means  of  improvement  he  did  not  fail  to 
make  a  proper  use.  lie  soon  became  expert  iii 
dissection,  and  Dr.  Douglas  was  at  the  expense  of 
having  several  of  his  preparations  engraved.  But 
before  many  months  had  elapsed,  he  liad  the  mis- 
fortude  to  lose  this  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Douglas 
died  April  1,  1742,  in  his  67th  year,  leaving  a  wi- 
dow and  two  children.  The  death  of  Dr.  Douglas 


Mr.  Hunter  set  out  for  Edinburgh  in  Novem-   however,  made  no  change  in  liis  siiuatloUr 
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continned  to  reside  with  the  doctor's  femily,  and 
to  pursue  his  ftadies  with  the  same  diligence  as 
before.  In  1743  he  commonicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  "  An  Essay  on  the  Structure  and  Diieases 
of  articulating  Cartilages.'*  This  ingenious  paper, 
on  a  subject  which  till  then  had  not  been  suffici- 
ently investigated,  affords  a  striking  testimony  of 
the  rapid  progress  he  had  made  in  his  anatomioial 
inquiries.  As  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  teach 
anatomy,  his  attention  was  directed  principally  to 
this  object;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as 
all  acMitional  matk  of  his  prudence,  that  he  did 
not  precipitately  engage  in  this  attempt,  but 
passed  several  years  in  acquiring  such  a  degree  of 
knowledge,  and  such  a  collection  of  preparations, 
as  might  insure  him  success.  After  watting  ifome 
time  for  a  favourable  opening,  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Samuel  Sharpe  as  lecturer  to  a  private  society  of 
aur^ons  in  Covent  Garden,  began  his  lectures  in 
their  rooms,  and  soon  extended  his  plan  from  sur- 
gery to  anatomy.  This  undertaking  commenced 
ih  the  winter  of  ITlf).  He  is  «aid  to  have  expe- 
rienced much  solicitude  when  he  began  to  speak 
in  public,  but  applause  soon  inspired  him  with 
coufB^e ;  and  by  degrees  he  became  so  fond  of 
teaching,  tliat  for  many  years  before  his  death  he 
was  never  happier  than  when  employed  in  deli- 
vering a  lecture. 

The  proflta  of  his  two  first  courses  were  consi- 
derable/but by  contributing  to  the  wants  of  differ- 
ent rViends,  he  found  himself,  at  the  return  of  the 
next  reason,  obliged  to  defer  his  lectures  for  a 
fortnight,  merely  because  he  had  not  money  to 
defray  the  necessary  expense  of  advertisements. 
This  circumstance  taught  him  to  be  more  reserved 
in  this  respect.  In  1747  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  of  surgeons,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  soon  after  the  close 
of  his  lectures,  he  set  out  in  company  with  his 
puoil,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  on  a  tour  through 
Holland  to  Paris.  His  lectures  suffered  no  inter- 
ruption by  this  journey,  as  he  returned  to  England 
soon  enough  to  prepare  ;for  his  winter  course, 
which  began  about  the  uraal  time.     At  first  he 


practised  both  suigery  and  midwifery,  but  the  for- 
mer he  always  disliked ;  and,  being  elected  one  of 
the  flurgeon-men-mid wives  first  to  the  Middlesex, 
and  soon  afterwards  to  the  British  lying-in  hospital, 
and  recommended  by  several  of  the  mo9t  eminent 
surgeons  of  that  time,  his  line  was  thus  determin- 
ed.   Over  his  countryman.  Dr.  Smellie,  notwith- 
standing his  great  experience,  and  the  reputation 
he  had  justly  acquired,  he  had  a  great  advantage 
in  person  and  address.    The  most  lucrative  part 
of  the  practice  of  midwifery  was  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Manningham  and  Dr. 
Sandys.    The  former  of  these  died,  and  the  latter 
retired  into  the  country  a  few  yearq  after  Mr. 
Hunter  began  to  be  known  in  midwifery.    Al- 
though by  these  incidents  he  was  establiahed  in 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  it  is  well  known  that 
in  proportion  as  his  tcputation  increased,  his  opi- 
nion was  eagerly  sought  in  all  cases  where  any 
light  concerning  the  seat  or  nature  of  any  disease, 
could  be  expected  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  anatomy.    In  1750,  he  obtauied  the  degree  of 
M.D.  from  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  began 
to  practice  as  a  physician.    About  this  time  he 
quitted  the  family  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  went  to 
reiide  in  Jerm^-stceet.    In  the  summer  of  1751, 
he  revisited  his  native  country,  for  which  he  al- 
ways retained  a  cordial  affection.     His  mother 
was  still  living  at  Long  Calderwood,  which  was 
now  become  his  property  by  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther James.    Dr.   Cullen,  for  whom   he  always 
entertained  a  sincere  regard,  was  then  establiahed 
at  Glasgow.     During  this  visit,  he  shewed   hi* 
attachment  to  his  little  paternal  inheritance,  by 
giving  many  instructions  for  repairing  and  im- 
proving it,  and  for  purchasing  any  adjoining  lands 
that  might  be  offered  for  sale.    As  he   and    Dr. 
Cullen  were  riding  one  day  in  a  low  part  of  the 
country,  the  latter  pointing  out  to  him  Long  Cal- 
derwood at  a  conviderable  distance,  remarked  how 
conspicnous  it  appeared.     "  Well,'*  said  he,  with 
some  degree  of  energy,  "  if  I  live,  I  shall  make  it 
still  more  conspicuous/*  After  his  joumey  to  Scot- 
land, to  which  lie  devoid  only  a  few  weekok  ha 
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wti  never  abMt  from  London,  iin]en  his  profes- 
■ional  engagements,  as  sometimes  happened,  re- 
quired his  attendance  at  a  distance  from  the  capi- 
ta). 

April  SO,  1767,  Dr.  Honter  was  elected  F.R.S. 
and  the  year  following  communicated  to  that 
earned  body  ''  Observations  on  the  Bones  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  Elephant's  bones,  which 
have  been  found  near  the  river  Ohio  in  America." 
This  was  not  the  only  subiect  of  natural  history 
on  which  Dr.  Hunter  employed  his  pen ;  for  in  a 
subsequent  volume  of  the  **  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,*' we  find  him  offering  his  "  Remarks  on 
some  Bones  found  in  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar," 
which  he  proves  to  have  belonged  to  some  qua- 
druped. In  the  same  work,  likewise,  he  published 
an  account  of  the  Nyl-^hau,  an  Indian  animal  not 
described  before,  and  which,  from  its  strength  and 
swiftness,  promised,  he  thought,  to  be  a  useful 
acquisition  to  this  country. 

In  1768,  Dr.  Hunter  became  F.S.A.  and  the 
same  year,  at  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  he  was  appointed  by  his  majesty  to  the 
office  of  professor  of  anatomy.  This  appointment 
opened  a  new  field  for  his  abilities ;  and  he  en- 
gai^ed  in  it,  as  he  did  in  every  other  pursuit  of  his 
life,  with  unabating  zeal.  He  now  adapted  his 
anatomical  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  painting 
and  sculpture ;  and  the  novelty  and  justness  of  his 
observations,  proved  at  once  the  reaidiness  and  the 
extent  of  his  genius. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  splendid  of  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's medical  publications,  *'  The  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Gravid  Uterus."  The  appearance  of  this 
work,  which  had  been  be^un  so  early  as  1751  (at 
which  time  ten  of  the  thirty-four  plates  it  contains 
were  completed),  was  retorded  till  1775,  only  by 
the  author's  desire  of  sending  it  into  t^ie  world 
with  fewer  imperfections.  This  p:reat  work  is 
dedicated  to  the  king.  In  his  preface  to  it  we  ftiui 
the  author  very  candidly  acknowledgin^r*  that  in 
most  of  the  d'issections  he  had  been  assisted  by 
bis  brother,  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

We  mnstnow  go  back  alittle  in  the^rder  of  time, 
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to  describe  the  origin  and  progress  of  Dr.  Hooter's 
Museum,  without  some  account  of  which  these 
memoirs  wouM  be  very  incomplete.  When  he  be- 
gan to  practice  midwifery,  he  was  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring a  fortune  sufficient  to  place  him  in  easy 
and  independent  circumstances.  Before  many 
years  had  elapsed,  he  found  himself  in  possession 
of  a  sum  adequate  to  his  wishes  in  this  respecl; 
and  this  he  set  apart  as  a  resource  of  which  he 
might  avail  himself  whenever  age  or  infirmities 
should  oblige  him  to  retire  from  business.  He 
has  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  once  took  a  consi- 
derable sum  from  this  fund  for  the  purposes  of  his 
museum,  but  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  perfectly 
at  ease  till  he  had  restored  it  again.  After  he  had 
obtained  this  competency,  as  bis  wealth  continued 
to  accumulate,  he  formed  a  laudable  design  of 
engaging  in  some  scheme  of  public  utility,  and  at 
first  had  it  in  contemplation  to  found  an  anatomical 
school  in  this  metropolis.  For  this  purpose,  about 
1765,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Grenville, 
he  presented  a  memorial  to  that  minister,  in  which 
he  requested  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
Mews,  for  the  site  of  an  anatomical  theatre.  Dr. 
Hunter  undertook  to  expend  £7000  on  the  build- 
ing, and  to  endow  a  professorship  of  anatomy  in 
perpetuity. 

Of  the  magnitude  and  value  of  his  anatomical 
collection,  some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  we 
consider  the  great  length  of  years  he  employed  in 
making  anatomical  preparations,  and  in  the  dis- 
section of  morbid  bodies ;  added  to  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  procured  additions,  from  me  col- 
lections that  were  at  different  times  offered  for 
sale  in  London.  His  specimens  of  rare  diseases 
were  likewise  frequently  increased  by  presents 
from  his  medical  friends  and  pupils,  who,  when 
any  thing  of  this  sort  occurred  to  them,  very 
justly  tliought  they  could  not  dispose  of  it  more 
properly  than  by  placing  it  in  Dr.  Hunter's  mu- 
seum. Before  his  removal  to  Windmill  Street, 
he  had  confined  his  collection  chiefly  to  speci- 
mens of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  of 
diseases  ;  but  now  he  extended  his  views  to  fo'"^' 
bS 
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nnd  likcvrise  to  the  branches  of  polite  litcratnre 
and  eradition.  In  a  short  space  of  time  he  be- 
came possessed  of  *'  the  most  magnificent  treasure 
of  Greek  and  Latin  books  that  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  any  person  now  living,  since  the  days  of 
Mead."  A  cabinet  of  ancient  medals  contributed 
likewise  greatly  to  the  richness  of  his  museum.  A 
description  of  part  of  the  coins  in  this  collection, 
struck  by  the  Greek  free  cities,  has  been  published 
by  the  doctor's  learned  friend  Mr.  Combe,  under 
the  title  of  "  Nummorum  veterum  populorum  et 
urbium  qui  inmuseo  Gulielmi  Hunter  asservantur 
descriptio  flguiis  illustrata.  Opere  et  studio  Ca- 
roli  Combe,  8.R.  et  S.A.  8oc.  Londini/'  1783, 
4to.  In  a  classical  dedication  of  this  elegant  vo- 
lume to  the  queen,  Dr.  Hunter  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  her  majesty.  In  the  preface,  some 
account  is  eiven  of  the  progress  of  the  collection, 
which  had  been  brought  together  since  1770,  with 
singular  taste,  and  at  the  expense  of  upwards  of 
£20,000.  In  1781,  the  museum  received  a  valuable 
addition  of  shells,  corals,  and  other  curious  sub- 
jects of  natural  history,  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  late  Dr.  Fothe'rgill,  who  gave  directions  by 
his  will,  that  his  collection  should  be  appraised 
after  his  death,  and  that  Dr.  Hunter  should  have 
the  refusal  of  it  at  £500  under  the  valuation,  this 
was  accordingly  done,  and  Dr.  Hunter  purchased 
it  for  the  sum  of  £1300. 

Dr.  Hunter,  for  several  years,  suffered  much 
from  the  gout.  At  length,  on  Saturday,  March 
15,  1788,  after  having  for  several  days  expe- 
rienced a  return  of  wandering  gout,  he  complain- 
ed of  great  head-ache  and  nausea.  In  this  state 
he  went  to  bed,  and  for  several  days  felt  more 
pain  than  ustial,  both  in  his  stomach  and  limbs. 
On  the  Thursday  following  he  found  himself  so 
much  recovered,  that  he  determined  to  give  the 
introductory  lecture  to  the  operations  of  surgery. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  his  friends  urged  to 
htm  the  impropriety  of  such  an  at'empt.  '  He  was 
determined  to  make  the  experiment,  and  accof- 
dingly  delivered  the  lecture  j  but  towards  the 
conclusion,  his  strength  was  so  exhausted  tliat  he 
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fainted  away,  anc  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed 
by  two  servants.  The  following  night  and  day 
his  symptoms  were  such  as  indicated  danger ;  and 
on  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Combe,  who  made  him 
an  early  visit,  was  alarmed  ou  being  told  by  Dr. 
Hunter  himself,  that  during  the  night  he  had  cer- 
tainly had  a  paralytic  stroke.  As  neither  his 
speech  nor  his  pulse  were  affected,  and  he  was 
able  to  raise  himself  in  bed,  Mr.  Combe  encou- 
raged him  to  hope  that  he  was  mistaken.  But  the 
event  proved  the  doctor's  idea  of  his  complaint 
to  be  too  well  founded;  for  from  that  time  till 
his  deaih,  which  happened  on  Sunday,  March  SO, 
he  voided  no  urine  without  the  assistance  of  the 
catheter,  which  was  occasionally  introduced  by 
his  brother ;  and  purgative  medicines  were  admi- 
nistered repeatedy,  without  procuring  a  passage 
by  stool.  These  circumstances,  and  the  absence 
of  pain,  seemed  to  shew  that  the  intestines  and 
blaidder  had  lost  their  sensibility  and  power  of 
contraction ;  and  it  was  reasonable  to  presume, 
that  a  partial  palsy  bad  affected  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  those  parts.  The  latter  moments  of 
his  life  exhibited  a  remarkable  instance  of  calm- 
ness and  fortitude.  Turning  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Combe,  "  If  I  bad  strength  enough  to  hold  a  pen,** 
said  he,  "  I  would  write  bow  easy  and  pleasant 
a  thing  it  is  to  die." 

By  his  will,  the  use  of  his  museum,  under  the 
direction  of  trustees,  devolved  to  his  nephew, 
Matthew  Baillie,  and  in  case  of  his  death,  to  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  the  whole  collection  was  be- 
queathed to  the  university  of  Glasgow.  But  Dr. 
Baillie  removed  it  to  its  destination  some  years 
before  the  completion  of  that  term.  The  sum  of 
£8000  sterling  was  left  as  a  fund  for  the  support 
and  augmentation  of  the  collection.  The  trustees 
were.  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  Dr.  David  Pitcairne, 
and  Mr.  Charles  (since  Dr.)  'Jombe,  to  each  of 
whom  Dr.  Hunter  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  £90 
for  thirty*  years,  that  is,  during  the  period  lo  Which 
they  would  be  executinsr  the  purposes  of  the  will. 
Dr.  Hunter  likewise  bequeathed  an  annuity  of 
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£100  to  his  lister*  Mrs.  Baillie,  during  her  life, 
and  the  sum  of  £9000  to  each  of  her  two  daugh- 
ters. The  residue  of  his  estate  and  etTecu  went 
to  his  nephew.  On  Saturday,  April  5,  his  remains 
were  interted  in  the  rector's  vault  of  St.  James's 
churchy  Westminster. 

eODDON   CASTLE. 

^ .  Gordon  Castle  was  originally  a  gloomy  tower 
in  the  Bog  of  Gight^  closely  environed  by  an  im- 
paaaable  morass,  and  accessible  only  by  a  cause- 
way and  a  draw-bridge.  Its  most  ancient  tower, 
the  structure  of  the  10th  or  11th  century,  is,  by 
much  architectural  ingenuity,  preserved  in  the 
middle  of  the  southern  side  of  the  present  fabric, 
wbidi  in  height  it  considerably  surpasses ;  while, 
by  the  thickness  and  cumbrous  strength  of  its 
walls,  it  forcibly  runs  back  with  our  imagination 
to  that  state  of  society,  when  its  lord  was  not  only 
obliged  to  reside  in  a  fort,  but  was  constauiiy  un- 
der apprehension,  if  not  actually  suffering  by  the 
pressure  of  a  siege. 

Gordon  Castle  has  been  now  for  many  years 
completely  renovated,  in  an  elegant  style  of  mo- 
dem architecture.  It  is  constructed  of  the  most 
durable,  and  yet  neatly  chiselled  freestone. 

Near  the  western  end  of  the  clean,  neatly  built 
village  of  Fochabers,  between  two  wide  bending 
sweeps  of  the  converging  wall  of  the  park,  is  the 
great  gale  to  the  castle.  It  is  a  costly  arch,  with 
neat  square  lodges  of  cut  freestone  upon  the  abut- 
neats;  the  wliole  uniformly  ornamented  with  a 
handsonie  battlement,  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
the  outline  of  the  castle.  The  approach  within 
the  gate  is  a  broad  solid  turnpike,  sweeping  be- 
tvern  wide-spreading  borders  of  verdant  sward, 
friqged  with  sweetly-scented'  shrubs— man v  tall 
waving,  and  many  wide-spreading .  trees  rise  be- 
yond. The  road  runs  at  last,  as  in  a  wanton  curl, 
across  the  green  lawn,  at  a  little  distance  before 
the  front,  sind  returning  by  the  great  door,  com- 
pletes an  oval  under  the  western  end  of  the  castle. 
The  front  commands  a  long  extended  view  of  the 
vhole  plain,  with  all  its  wood,  and  &  variety  of 
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sheets  of  the  riveri  glittering  northwards  to  the 
sea ;  compreliending  also  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Gamiouth,  and  a  showy  edifice  over  against  it 
on  the  be^ch,  the  hall  and  stores  of  the  salmon 
fishery,  and  many  a  snug  smoking  farm-stead  ap- 
pciu'ing,  vithout  ananffement,  through  the  trees.  - 
The  front  is  uniformly  Regular.  Tlie  body  of 
the  castle  rises  to  the  height  of  four  lofty  stories ; 
and  on  each  end  a  pavilion  of  two  stories,  con- 
nected each  by  a  ^Uery  of  two  lower  storiest 
Beyond  the  galleries,  buildings  higher  than  they 
rise  uniform  on  either  side,  extending  the  whole 
front  to  the  goodly  length  of  568  feet.  If  the  im- 
pression of  august  magnificence  be  in  any  mea- 
sure weakened  by  the  modem  uniformity  of  the 
northern  front,  it  is  more  deeply  stamped  by  the 
bulky,  Gothic,  irregular  grandeur  of  the  other,  in 
which  the  ancient  tower  that  lias  been  mentioned, 
rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  90  feet,  overlooks 
the  whole  structure  with  its  various  and  widely- 
smoking  roof. 

The  spacious  hall,  however,  or  vestibule  of  this, 
mansion  is  embellished  by  copies  of  the  statues 
of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  of  the  Venus  de  Mc- 
dicis,  in  statuary  marble,  by  Harwood.  There  is 
also  a  bust,  a  peculiarly  striking  likeness,  of  the 
lamented  Mr.  Pitt.  There  are  busts  also  of  Ho- 
mer, piteously  blind  and  bald— Aurelius  and 
Faustini,  in  their  unfading  laurels— a  Vestal  Vir- 
gin, in  Iter  plain  attire— CsDsar  also  and  Caracal  la, 
each  raised  on  a  handsome  pedestal  of  Siepna 
marble.  At  the  bottom  of  the  great  stair  are  busis 
of  Seneca  and  Cicero,  and  of  a  grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, a  relation  of  the  family  of  Gordon.  On  the 
first  landing-place  of  the  grand  stair,  attention  is  for 
a  little  arrested  by  agipintic  wooden  head  of  some 
ancient  divinity  of  the  sea,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  decoration  of  the  prow  of  the  French  ship  Ca 
Ira,  captured  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  afterwanis 
accidentally  burnt  on  the  coast  of  Corsica. 

Ascending  to  the  next  turn  of  the  stair,  a  plank, 
cut  out  from  a  fir-tree  of  his  Grace's  forest   of 
Glenmore,  nearly  six  feet  in  breadth,  is  preserved  . 
as  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Osborne  must  liave  felle'' 
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seven;  all  of  which  are  arched  below,  and  accom- 
modated with  flre-places.  This  edifice,  which  is 
the  most  b^utifol  of  Mr.  Adam's  desigins,  is  suffi- 
cient to  perpetuate  his  name,  were  there  no  other 
monuments  of  his  taste,  as  an  architect  of  the  first 
merit.  The  erection  of  the  first  part  cost  nearly 
£40,000  sterling. 

The  Lord  Register  has  the  chief  direction  of 
the  business  carried  on  in  this  office,  and  the  prin- 
cipal clerics  of  the  Court  of  Session^are  his  depu- 
ties. These  have  a  number  of  inferior  clerics  under 
.them  for  carrying  on  the  aflGsiirs  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  other  matters  which  belong  to  the 
institution.  The  Lord  Register  is  a  minister  of' 
state  in  this  country.  He  formerly  collected  the 
votes  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  still,  by 
himself  or  his  deputies,  collects  those  of  the  peers, 
at  the  election  of  the  sixteen  who  represent  the 
body  of  the  Scottish  nobility  in  the  British  Par- 
liament. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  this  office  have  of 
late  years  been  much  improved,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  the  arrangement  and  preservation 
of  the  public  records  of  Uie  country  put  on  the 
best  footing,  under  the  superintendance  of  Thomas 
Thomson,  Esq.  advocate,  the  present  depule-cleik 
register. 

R0B6ftT  FLEXING, 

This  learned  presbyterian  clergman,  was  born 
and  partly  educated  in  Scotland,  l>ut  studied 
afterwards  at  the  universities  of  -I.«yden  and 
Utrecht,  where  he  prosecuted  all  those  branches 
of    learning   which  were   deemed  necessary  to 

Qualify  hira  for  the  ministerial  profession.  His 
rst  settlement  was  with  the  English  church 
at  T^yden,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  be- 
come minister  of  the  Scotch  church  of  Amsterdam. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  came  over  to  Lon- 
don ;  became  pastor  of  a  Scotch  church  in  Lo^h- 
bury,  London ;  urg^,  as  it  is  said,  to  make  the  ex- 
'  change  by  king  William,  who  often  advised  with 
'  him  on  the  concerns  of  his  own  country,  and  fire- 
^icotly  received  him  at  court.  His  great  learning 


and  talents  procured  him  much  reapect  abraMl,and 
also  in  this  country,  where  he  was  esteemed  by 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  as  well  as  by  those  be- 
longing to  the  Scotch  presbytery.  He  vras  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  archbishop  of  Caa- 
terbury ;  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  preachers  of 
the  lecture,  instituted  by  the  merchants  of  LondoOi 
at  Salters*-hall,  every  Tuesday.  From  his  eariy 
years  he  was  eminently  devout ;  and  he  was  firmly 
attached  .to  the  British  monarchy  and  constitution. 
He  died  May  24,  1716.  His  works  were  numeroo5» 
consisting  of  various  sermons,  tracts,  and  Di»* 
courses  on  several  subjects,  viz.  the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Papacy,  &c.  published  in  1701.  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  work  to  Lord  Carmichael,  principal  se- 
cretary of  state  for  Scotland,  and  chancellor  of  the 
college  of  Gla^ow,  Mr.  Fleming  mentions  bb 
being  related  to  his  lordship,  and  acknowledges 
his  obligations  for  ^e  offer  of  so  considerable  an 
office  as  that  of  principal  of  the  college  of  Glas- 
gow ;  which  very  honourable  and  beneficial  sita- 
ation  he  declined,  bein^  a  dissenter  from  tlie  • 
church  of  Scotland.  This  work,  sonie  yean  ago, 
was  very  much  the  subject  of  public  attentios, 
from  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  Flem- 
ing's conjectural  interpretation  of  a  prophecy  in 
the  Revelations,  which  he  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  humbling  of  the  French  monarchy,  about 
1794,  and  the  calamitous  events  which,  within  a 
year  of  that  very  period,  befel  the  unhappy  Louts 
XVL 

LAKB8   FILLED  VP. 

Lakes  may  be  filled  up  in  two  different  ways. 
The  first  is,  by  its  bed  bein^  filled  up  by  Tes- 
table matter,  growing  ap  within  it,  which  iritl 
gradually  exclude  the  water,  and,  in  this  way, 
many  flat  marshes,  or  peat  bogs,  have  been  formed 
in  tlie  Hijf^hlands  and  in  Ireland,  which  are  ex- 
actly as  level  as  a  piece  of  water.  The  other  waj 
in  which  lakes  may  have  disappeared,  has  beon, 
from  the  outlet  being  gradually  corroded  by  th« 
force  of  the  stieam,  and  hence  the  water  lias  t^a^ 
dually  subsided,  and  the  iop.qualities  have   ;ipi 
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peired  aboTe  the  lurface,  id  thefonn  of  islands ; 
aiklf  -whenever  the  situation  of  the  discharging 
river  would  permit  its  bed  to  be  worn  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest  part  of  the  reservoir,  the  lake  has 
^sappeared,  and  we  And  a  valley  in  its  room. 
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\lCTORY  OF  EDWARD  BRUCE  OVER  THE  ENGLISH. 

John  de  St.  John,  with  15,000  horsemen,  had 
adi-anced  to  oppose  the  inroad  of  the  Scots.  By 
a  forced  march  he  endeavoured  to  surprise  them, 
but  iniellieence  of  his  motions  was  timeously  re- 
ceived. The  courage  of  Edward  Bruce,  approach- 
ing to  temerity,  frequently  enabled  him  to  achieve 
yihat  men  of  more  judicious  valour  would  never 
have  attempted,  lie  ordered  the  infantry,  and 
the  meaner  sort  of  his  army,  to  entrench  them- 
aelves  in  strong  narrow  ground.  He  himself,  with 
fifty  horsemen  well  harnessed,  issued  forth  under 
cover  of  a  thick  mist,  surprised  the  English  on 
their  march,  attacked  and  dispersed  them. 

8BA-PIRE. 

The  phenomenon  called  by  sailors  sea-fire,  i* 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  which  is 
witnessed  in  the  Hebrides :  at  times  the  ocean  ap- 
f^-ars  entirely  illuminated  around  the  vessel,  and 
a  long  train,  of  lambent  coruscations  are  perpetu- 
ally bursting  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  pur- 
raiDg  her  wake  though  the  darkness.  These  phos- 
phoric appearances,  concerning  the  origin  of  which 
taturalisls  are  not  agreed  in  opinion,  seemed  to 
^  called  into  action  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
ihip  through  the  water,  and  are  probably  owing 
to  the  water  being  saturated  with  fish-spawn,  or 
otlier  animal  substances. 

COURT   OP   SESSION. 

The  court  of  session,  the  supreme  civil  judi- 
Qtnre  of  Scotland,  was  established  by  James  V. 
in  15S2,  after  the  model  of  the  ancient  French 
parliaments.  Before  this  period  civil  causes  were 
bicd  by  an  ambulatory  committee  of  parliament, 
«ho  assumed  the  title  of  lords  of  council  and  ses- 
t'OQ;  but  this  mode  of  administering  justice  being 
^od  inconvenient,  it  was  abolished,  and  regular 


judges  appointed.  At  its  establishment,  the  court 
of  session  consisted  of  fourteen  ordinary  judges, 
seven  of  whom  were  cleigymcn  and  seven  laymen  ; 
and  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth, 
was  their  first  president.  The  king  liad  also  the 
power  of  adding  to  this  number  certain  lords  of 
his  council,  under  the  title  of  extinordinary  lards, 
but  these  had  no  salary,  nor  were  obliged  to  attend 
but  at  their  own  pleasure,  or  to  grati^  the  wishes 
of  the  court  by  theipinfltience  or  their  votes.  This 
very  objectionable  part  of  the  institution  was, 
however,  abrogated  by  20th  Geo.  I.  c.  19. 

Before  the  reformation  the  president  of  this 
court  was  generally  an  ecclesiastic ;  but  the  clergy 
were  finally  excluded  from  a  situation  so  foreign 
to  their  habits,  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  year  1584,  which  directed,  that  no  parochial 
minister  should  ever  afterwards  bear  an  office  in 
any  court  of  justice.  Tlie  last  ecclesiastic  who 
held  the  office  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  session  was 
Robert  Pont,  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert. 

I  DUNFERMLINE. 

This  town  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the 
manufieicture  of  diaper  or  table  liuen  :  for  many 
years  past,  no  other  cloth  has  been  woven  in  the 
parish  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  trade,  it  was  the  custom  to  weave  diaper 
only  during  the  sunmier,  the  winter  being  em- 
ployed in  weaving  ticks  and  checks.  This  practice 
continued  till  about  the  year  1749,  when  the  ma- 
nufacture of  ticks  and  checks  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure relinquished.  Since  the  above  period,  the 
diaper  trade  has  been  gradually  increasing ;  in 
1788  there  were  about  900,  and  in  1793  no  less 
than  1200  looms  were  employed  in  the  trade ;  of 
this  number,  above  800  belonged  to  the  parish. 
The  value  of  goods  annually  manufactured  has 
for  some  time  past  been  from  £60,000  to  £70,000 
sterling,  and  the  trade  is  on  the  increase.  Asto- 
nishing improvements  have  been  made  within 
less  tlian  half  a  century  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  table-linen  :  by  the  intro- 
£2 
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tfaoie  in  Scotland  as^ibed  to  the  Romans  are, 
and  other  remains  of  arms  and  instruments,  have 
been  fonnd  in  the  contiguous  grounds,  some  of 
"which  were  deposited  by  the  late  Mr.  Barclay,  of 
Urie,  in  the  advocates'  library  of  Edinburgh 
There  was  also  discovered,  a  few  years  since,  in 
the  ditch  of  the  Scottish  camp,  a  small  hoop,  or 
ring  of  iron,  of  the  rudest  workmanship,  and  much 
corroded,  being  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  very  thick,  which  could  be  imagined  useful 
for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  contain  the  axle  for 
one  of  their  war  chariots.  This  last  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Marischal  College.  A  draw- 
ing of  this  Scottish  camp,  originally  made  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  1 778,  was  sent  by  him  to  the  late  Ge- 
neral Melville,  an  eminent  antiquary,  and  early 
associate  of  General  Roy ;  and  another,  furnished 
some  years  after,  by  the  E^rl  of  Buchan,  was 
published  by  NichoUs,  in  his  thirty-sixth  number 
of  his  Topographia  Britannica.  There  is  also  an 
engraving  of  it,  though  by  no  means  accurate,  in 
General  Roy's  Military  Antiquities.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  identify  the  situation  of  the 
Roman  camp  in  the  plain  below,  among  other 
relics  of  antiquity,  a  pretty  large  tumulus,  or  bar- 
row, was  opened  in' 1812,  by  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  building  the  new  church  and  minister's 
house,  of  Fetteresso,  hard  by,  with  a  view  of  find- 
ing stones  useful  for  the  work,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  entirely  composed  of  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  urns,  and  pottery  of  all  sorts,  ashes,  earth, 
half-burnt  bones,  and  cturcoal.  Some  of  the 
most  entire  of  the  urns  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomson,  minister  of  the 
parish.  This  mount  was  in,  or  very  near  to  the 
Roman  station  in  the  plain,  at  least  two  miles 
south  from  the  Scottish  camp  at  Re-dykes,  and 
may  have  been  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
diameter.  From  the  contents  also,  it  evidently 
points  out  its  origin  as  the  place  where  the  Ro- 
mans had  burnt  the  bodies  of  all  who  had  fallen 
in  battle,  or  died,  while  they  occupied  this  station. 
Here,  then,  'at  lengtli,  has  been  found  the  only 
particular  wanting  to  determine  the  site  of  this 


battle.  For  here,  every  tircumstaDce  occurs  in 
pointing  out  this  place  as  the  real  scene  of  the 
conflict  between  Agricola  and  Galgacus ;  a  com- 
bination no  where  else  to  be  found  along  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  at  Ardoch,  at 
Dealgin-Ross,  Strageth,  Battle-Dykes,  or  any 
other  fancied  situation ;  and  here,  it  is  presumed, 
that  this  much  disputed  point  will  be  invariably 
fixed,  and  universally  ticknowledged  to  be  »o. 
Here  the  Roman  fleet  was  seen  riding  at  anchor, 
in  the  bay  of  Stonehaven,  within  less  than  a  league 
of  their  camp,  where  no  enemy  could  interrupt 
their  mutual  intercourse.  Here  Galeacus  could 
see  the  fleet  equally  well,  from  the  hills  above, 
and  might  justly  be  made  to  exclaim,  **  immi- 
nente  nobis  classe  Romana  ;**  and,  from  this  place, 
Tacitus  might  properly  say,  upon  Agricola's  re- 
treat southward,  after  the  battle,  ''exercitom  in 
fines  Horestorum  deducit."  Though  the  result  of 
this  engagement,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  Romans,  yet,  as.  he  acknow- 
ledged the  spirit  and  eneiigy  with  which  tlie  Cale- 
donians fought,  the  disproportion  in  the  number 
killed  could  scarcely  have  been  so  inconsiderable 
as  he  describes  it,  nor  could  the  victoiy  over  our 
heroic  ancestors  have  proved  so  very  easy  and 
decisive,  seeing  that  be  was  instantly  obliged  to 
abandon  his  northern  expedition,  and  march  back 
to  his  old  quarters  at  Ardoch.  His  fleet,  indeed, 
are  said  to  have  circumnavigated  the  whole  coasts, 
probably  as  far  as  Orkney  and  Shetland,  occa- 
sionally landing  as  before,  and  pillaging  the  de- 
feticeless  inhabitants,  but  never  again,  at  this  time, 
attempting  any  permanent  settlement  or  conquest. 


LBITH    DOCKS. 

The  trade  of  Leith  had  long  suffered  great  in- 
convenience from  the  want  of  a  basin,  in  which 
the  shipping  of  the  port  might  lie  afloat  at  all 
times  of  the  tide.  Various  plans  had  been  pro- 
posed at  different  periods  to  rpmedy  this  defect, 
which  at  length  induced  the  magistrates  and  coun- 
cil of  Edinburgh  to  obtain  an  act  of  Parliament  iit 
1788,  empowering  them  to  borrow  90,OOOK  for 
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the  purpMe  of  eonstiuctiiig  a  basin  or  wet-dock, 
of  aeven  Eaglish  acres,  above  the  dam  of  the  nw" 
mills  at  Leithy  a  lock  at  Sberiff-brae,  and  a  basin 
of  commoRication  between  the  lock  and  canal. 
This  plan,  howeTer,  of  Mr.  Robert  Whit  worth, 
enf^ineer,  was  oltiniately  abandoned,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates applied  again  to  Parliament,  and  obtained 
an  act,  in  1799,authorizingthem  to  borrow  160,0001. 
lo  eiEecute  a  part  of  the  magnificent  design  by 
John  Rennie,  Esq.  civil  engineer,  of  an  extensive 
range  of  docks,  stretching  from  the  north  pier  of 
I^tth  to  Newhaven,  with  an  entrance  at  each  of 
these  places. 

The  eastern  wet  dock  next  the  tide-harboar  of 
Leith,  was  begun  in  1800,  and  finished  in  1806, 
and  the  middle  wet  dock  was  begun  in  1810,  and 
completed  in  1817.  Each  of  these  docks  is  950 
yards  k»g,  and  100  yards  wide,  both  amounting  to 
more  than  ten  English  acres  of  water,  cod  suffi- 
cient to  contain  150  ships  of  the  ordinary  classes 
that  frequent  the  port.  On  the  north  sides  of  the 
two  wet  docks,  there  are  three  dry  or  graving  docks, 
«ach  IS6  feet  long,  and  45  wide  at  bottom  ,*  150 
feet  long  by  70  feet  wide  at  top,  and  the  width  of 
the  entrance  $6  feet.  All  the  works  about  Leith 
docks  have  been  constructed  of  excellent  materials 
in  a  very  substantial  manner,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Mr.  John  I^terson,  resident  engineer. 

In  the  Appendix  to-  the  ^*  Report  from  Sie  Se- 
lect Committee,  to  whom  the  several  petitions 
from  the  RoyalBuighsof  Scotland  were  referred/* 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  19th  July, 
1819,  it  is  stated  that  the  two  wet  docks  cost  about 
£175,086;  the  three  graving  docks  £18,198;  the 
dnw-bridges  £1 1,981 ;  and  the  areas  for  the  sites 
of  the  d<K:ks  and  warehouses  £80,549;  making 
toother  about  £985,108,  exclusive  of  £8000  for 
building  the  bridge  over  the  Water  of  Leith,  in 
the  line  of  the  new  street  leading  to  the  foot  of 
Lpith  Walk  to  the  west  end  of  the  middle  wet  dock. 

The  western  or  large  wet  dock,  which  is  not  yet 
b^on.  is  to  be  506  yards  long  and  100  yards  wide, 
citfnding  to  the  spacious  deep  tide-harbour  at 
iNe» haven.  It  is  very  desirable  to  liave  the  whole 
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design  of  Mr.  Rennie  compfeted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  of  Leith  har- 
bour, in  ordinary  spring  tides,  is  only  15  feet,  and 
only  nine  feet  in  ordinary  neap  tides. 

Regarding  the  revenue  of  the  docks,  it  likewise 
appears  from  the  same  appendix,  that  the  gross 
amount  of  the  dock-duties,  crane  dues,  pontage, 
and  feu-duties  of  warehouses,  in  the  year  1818,  was 
nearly  £'9874  sterling. 

A  light-house  with  reflecting  lamps,  is  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  another,  with  a 
revolving  Xi^hi,  on  the  small  island  of  Inchkeith, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  four 
miles  from  Leith.     . 

FANCIFUL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME   OF   FORBES. 

On  taking  of  the  Castle  of  Urquhart,  Edward 
murdered  every  person  in  it,  except  the  wife  of 
Alexander  Bois,  the  Lord  of  the  Castle.  She  was 
pregnant  at  the  time,  and  the  English  had  a  reli-^ 
gious  scruple  at  killing  a  child  before  its  birth. 
The  child  so  wonderfully  preserved,  in  due  time 
proved  a  boy.  Having  slain  a  mighty  bear  that 
infested  the  country,  he  received  the  appellation  of 
For  beast ;  afterwards,  this  came  to  be  pronounced, 
corruptedly,  Forbes.  Boece,  and  many  a  transcriber 
from  him,  rebte  this  story  with  the  utmost  gravity 
of  historical  narrative. 

ST.   KILDA   RATIONS. 

All  of  us  walked  together,  says  Mr.  Martin, 
to  the  little  village  where  there  was  a  lodging 
prepared  for  us,  furnished  with  beds  of  straw;  and, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  place,  the 
officer  who  presides  over  them  (in 'the  steward's 
absence)  summoned  the  inhabitants,  who,  by  con- 
sent, agreed  upon  a  daily  maintenance  for  us,  os 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  mutton,  fowls ,  eggs,  also 
fire,  &c.;  all  which  was  to  be  given  in  at  our 
lodging  twice  every  day.  This  was  done  in  the 
most  regular  manner,  each  family,  by  turns,  pay- 
ing their  quota  proportionably  to  their  lands.  I 
remember  the  allowsuice  for  each  man»  per  diem, 
besides  a  barley  cake,  was  eighteen  of  the  egga 
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laid  hj  the  fowl  calM  hf  them  Im^j,  and  a  gireater 
namber  of  the  leBser  e?g«y  ai  they  differed  in  pro- 
portion ;  the  largest  of  the  e^gs  is  near  in  bigneM 
to  tliat  of  a  goose,  the  rest  of  the  eggs  gndually 
of  a  lesser  size. 

•  We  had  the  curiosity,  after  thiee  weeks  resi- 
dence, to  make  a  cakulation  of  the  number  of  eggs 
bestowed  upon  those  of  oar  boat,  and  the  Stewart's 
birlin  or  galley,  the  whole  amounting  to  16,000 
eggs ;  and  without  all  doubt,  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  triple  our  number,  consumed  many  more 
eggi  and  fowls  than  we  could.  From  this  it  is 
easy  to  imagine,  that  a  vast  number  of  fowls  must 
resort  here  all  the  summer,  which  is  yet  the  more 
probable,  if  it  be  considered  that  every  fowl  has 
but  one  egg  at  a  time,  if  allowed  to  hatch. 

PRICE  OF   A  BI8H0PRICK. 

Winton  gives  a  singular  tale,  unknown  to  other 
writers,  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrew's.  In  the  year  1399,  Walter  Da^ 
nielston,  parson  of  Kincardin  0*Neil,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, l^y  some  means,  took  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Dunbarton.  Three  years  after,  on  the 
death  of  Trail,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Thomas 
Stuart,  brother  to  the  king,  was  elected  by  the 
Chapter,  but  not  confirmed  by  the  Pope ;  and  Da- 
nielston  offered  to  surrender  Dunbarton,  if  the  see 
were  assigned  to  him.  The  terms  were  accepted 
by  Albany :  but  Danielston  only  survived  this 
strange  transaction  half  a  year. 

ROHAN   VTALU. 

There  were  no  less  than  four  Roman  walls,  con- 
ttrucied  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  incur- 
sions of  the  ancient  warlike  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land. 

1st.  Agricola  established  military  stations,  at 
short  distances  from  each  other,  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Clyde.  It  is  likely  the  stations  were  united 
by  a  wall,  but  that  is  merely  conjecture. 

2d.  Hadrian,  abandoning  the  country  north  of 
tlie  Tyne,  constructed  a  wall  of  turf,  from  New- 
castle to  the  Solway  Firth. 


Sd.  LoUtus  IJrbtCtts^  a  commander  sen  by  An- 
toninus, constructed  a  wall  of  turf,  and  dug  a 
ditch,  and  placed  strong  military  stations  and 
forts  along  the  wall,  at  short  distances;  and  formed 
a  military  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall. 
It  extended  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde. 

4th.  Severus,  abandoning  the  country  between 
the  walls,  built  a  wall  of  stone,  parallel  and  near 
to'  the  wall  of  Hadrian ;  part  of  the  ruins  still 
remain. 

Of  the  last  two,  a  description  is  given  in  this 
work. 

MILITARY   FORCE    OF   SCOTLAND. 

Tlie  barons  and  their  retainers,  with  a  militia 
from  the  boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  mili- 
tary power  of  Scotland,  when  it  maintained  the 
struggle  for  independence  against  Edward  I. ;  when 
it  recovered  its  liberties,  which  had  sunk  under 
the  strength  and  cmft  of  the  Conqueror ;  when  it 
chastised  the  vain  temerity  and  restlessness,  of 
Edward  II. ;  and  when  it  contended  anew  for  its 
freedom  against  the  policy,  the  talents,  and  the 
valour  of  Edward  111. 

The  rising  ambition  of  princes,  and  the  superior 
force  exerted  in  their  contentions,  were  rendeiing 
war  a  greater  object  of  attention.  James  1.  a 
prince  of  the  most  shining  talents,  knew  how  to 
distinguish  himself,  and  er.'ict  many  laws  for  the 
advancement  of  arms.  It  was  one  of  his  regula- 
tions, that  all  men,  from  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
should  employ  themselves  to  excel  in  archery. 
Bow-marks,  or  butts,  were  erected  in  convenient 
places,  in  every  parish;  and  those  who  neglected 
to  exercise  themselves  in  shooting  at  them,  were 
to  be  fined  by  his  sheriff,  or  by  the  lord  of  tlie 
territory.  He  gave  encouragement  to  merchants 
to  import  the  weapons  of  war  into  his  kingdom ; 
and  he  commanded  regular  exhibitions  to  he  made 
by  the  soldiery  of  their  arms.  The  proprietor 
who  had  land  of  the  extent  or  valuation  of  twenty 
pounds,  or  who  possessed  one  hundred  pounds  of 
moveables,  was  to  have  a  horse,  and  to  be  armed 
at  all  points.    The  proprietor  who  enjoyed  a  ten 
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pouiid  lantl,  or  fifty  pounds  in  goods,  was  to  have 
a  hat,  a  gor^fHj  gloTei  of  plate,  and  defences  of 
steel  for  other  parts  of  his  body.  Burgesses,  and 
proprietors  who  had  twenty  pounds  in  movcubles, 
were  to  have  a  habergeon,  or  a  doublet  of  de- 
fence,  an  iron  hat,  a  bow,  a  case  of  arrows,  a 
tfword,  a  buckler,  and  a  knife.  Men  of  inferior 
degree,  were  to  be  armed  to  the  best  advantage,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  sheriff.  And  those  who  had 
ao  bows,  were  to  have  a  battle-axe,  a  target,  a 
sword,  and  a  dirk. 

The  barons  and  knights,  who  had  great  estates, 
and  who  had  obtained  the  kinj^s  license,  might 
cxceAl  in  warlike  accompaniments,  and  adorn 
themselwes  with  silk  and  fur.  But,  in  general,  it 
was  ordained,  that  all  soldiers,  of  whatever  sta- 
tion, should  avoid  gaudiness  arid  ornament,  and 
array  themselves  in  plain  garments. 

The  practices  of  discipUne  and  usages  of  war, 
were  continued  and  improved-  under  James  II., 
under  James  III.,  under  James  IV.,  and  under  James 
V.  But  the  knowledge  of  powder  and  flre-arms 
being  extended  over  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  the 
hst  of  these  princes,  the  art  of  war  was  to  change 
its  operations.  Hand-g^ns,  culverines,  and  artil- 
lejy  of  different  kindk,  came  into  mshion;  and 
with  these  the  officers  and  soldiery  were  to  pro- 
vide themselves,  according  to  tlieir  stations,  and 
the  measure  of  their  wealth.  The  barons  and 
lords  instructed  their  vassals  in  the  use  of  them ; 
and  captains,  chosen  in  every  |>arish,  by  its  ma- 
gistrates and  the  king's  coounissioners,  exercised 
the  national  militia. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  rotercourse 
with  France  served  to  improve  the  Scottish  nation 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  flre-arms :  bat 
James  VL,  who  hated  war,  made  no  improvement 
of  the  military  art.  lie  constituted,  however,  a 
guard  for  bis  person,  which  was  to  consist  of  forty 
men,  who,  beside  having  goodly  fortunes  of  their 
own,  were  each  to  be  alu>wed  two  hundred  pounds 
Ttarly,  for  their  entertainment  and  parade :  they 
were  to  tferve  on  horseback,  and  to  be  in  constant 
auefidance. 
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The  engines  of  war  approaching  to  perfection 
in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  corresponded 
with  the  advancement  of  the  arts  j  Scotland  catch- 
ed,  by  communication,  the  advantages  of  other 
states.  The  disastrous  times  df  Charles  I.  agita- 
ting all  the  most  violent  passions,  and  all  the  bit- 
terest animosities  of  men,  fostered  the  military 
virtues,  and  made  known  that  dependence  of  offi- 
cers, that  subordination  of  troops,  and  those  forms 
of  the  militarv  art,  which  still,  m  some  measure, 
characterise  the  armies  of  Europe. 

Tot^harles  IT.  the  estates  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment made  an  offer  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  horse,  to  be  raised  out  of  the  differ- 
ent shires  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  foundation 
of  this  grant,  Charles,  with  the  approbation  of 
parliament,  was  to  new  model  the  military  power 
of  Scotland.  The  enlistment  of  men  was  m  the 
places  and  counties  where  they  were  usually  to 
serve.  Fit  allowances  were  given  to  the  foot  and 
horse,  in  the  times  of  rendezvous,  and  a  care  was 
bestowed  to  exercise  them.  In  this  coiyrtitutional 
militia,  which  was  to  act,  and  to  be  disbanded, 
according  to  events  and  circumstances,  the  nation 
was  to  confide,  at  in  a  bulwark ;  and  it  was  to 
march,  at  the  command  of  the  prince,  to  oppose 
every  invasion  from  abroad,  and  to  suppress  all 
domestic  insurrections.  This  establishment  waa 
meant  as  an  effectual  improvement  of  the  former 
m il  itary  schemes.  And,  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  till  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  was  the 
rule  for  the  raising  those  levies  of  horse  and  foot, 
which  were  rendered  necessary  for  die  exigencies 
of  a  present  emergence.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  military  settlement,  the  sovereign  had  still  the 
privilege  to  call  out  in  arms,  on  momentous  occa- 
sions, every  man  in  the  kingdom,  f^om  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  sixty. 

WATSR  BULL. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  water  ball, 
is  still  general  in  the  Highlands.  He  is  occ»> 
sionally  angled  for,  with  a  sheep,  nuule  fast  to  a 
cable,  secured  round  an  eak  ;1>ot,  as  ytt,  no  lackfe 
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hu  been  foand  snfficieotl^  stroni^  to  hold  hitn. 
Dr.  Maccullock,  in  one  of  his  Highland  excursions, 
met  a  farmer,  who  was  watching  for  the  supposed 
water  bull,  while  his  two  sons  were  stirring  up 
some  deep  holes,  where  the  monster  was  supposed 
to  be  lying,  with  dung  forks ;  but,  as  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  water  bull  can  be  shot  only  with 
silver,  this  farmer's  musket  was  loaded  with  six- 
pences. 

HOPBTOCN   H0178B. 

This  betiutiful  seat  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Forth,  about  six  miles  from  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  three  from  the  Queensferry.  It  is 
a  magnificent  edifice,  fronting  the  south,  the  sta- 
bles and  other  office-houses  of  which  are  uncom- 
monly superb.  The  bank  on  which  the  house 
stands,  is  spread  into  a  terrace  of  great  extent, 
with  a  surface  gently  varied  by  low  and  une(|ual 
swells.  The  level  of  the  ground  in  part  subsides 
bevond  this  bank,  and  then  rises  with  a  consider- . 
able  declivity  which  is  not  disagreeable,  and 
which  affords  a  shelter  to  the  scene  below.  The 
ornamenting  of  this  scene  must  have  been  attended 
with  great  Ubour  and  expense,  but  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  <!ontriver  are  very  conspicuous 
throughout  the  whole.  There  is  a  beautiful  lawn 
extending  directly  round  the  house,  and  a  spacious 
kitfchen-garden  gives  beauty  and  interest  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  Wood  is  disposed  with  great  beauty 
on  the  skirts  of  the  lawn,  flrat  presenting  to  the 
eye  single  trees,  and  then  gradually  thickening 
into  a  verdant  shade,  through  which  are  here  and 
there  to  be  seen  the  most  enchanting  and  varied 
prospects,  to  do  justice  to  which  would  require 
the  pencil  of  the  most  eminent  artist.  Foot-paths 
are  carried  through  the  woods  in  a  very  romantic 
manner,  and  seau  are  dispersed  under  the  trees  at 
convenient  distances,  representing  to  the  lively 
imagination  of  a  man  fond  of  such  transporting 
rural  scenes,  the  simplicity,  love,  and  innocence, 
which  ancient  poets  were  accustomed  to  ascribe 
to  the  scenery  of  Arcadia.    The  whole  is  encom- 


EBssed  by  a  stately  wall.  It  may  be.  approftehed 
y  a  spacious  road  leading  from  the  interior  shore 
of  the  Frith,  and  by  another  on  the  western  side 
of  its  circumference. 

The  advantages  of  the  prospect  enjoyed  from 
Hopetoun  House,  transcend  all  the  beauty  of  in- 
terior decoration:  Near  the  north-west  extremity, 
there  is  a  prospect  on  the  verge  of  the  Frith, 
which  comprehends  in  it  every  turning  and  wind- 
ing of  the  river  from  Stirling  to  the  U\e  of  May, 
and  the  Law  of  North  Berwick.  The  course  of 
the  river,  the  expansion  of  the  bay,  the  islets' 
amidst  the  waters,  the  vessels  of  every  description 
sailing  in  different  directions  on  its  surface,  the 
towns  and  harbours  around  the  coast,  all  bounded 
by  Ben  Lomond  and  the  Ochil  and  Grampian  hills, 
exhibit  such  a  scene  of  land  and  water,  of  the 
wonders  of  Nature,  and  the  works  of  art ;  such  an 
endless  diversity  of  light  and  shade,  such  an  en- 
chanting assemblage  of  whatever  is  sublime  and 
beautiful,  as  is  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  in  the 
British  empire,  and  without  dispute  unparalleled 
in  Scotland.-  The  first  prospect  fills  the  human 
mind  with  astonishment,  and  the  admiration  it 
excites  is  at  once  awful  and  delightful,  for  the 
united  exertions  of  beauty  aud  sublimity  are  car- 
ried to  the  highest  pitch. 

BPITAPHS  OP  THB  C0VBMANTBR8. 

Here  lies  William  Pentlaw,  martyr  for  his  ad- 
hering to  the  word  of  God,  and  appearing  for 
Christ's  kingly  government  in  his  house,  and  the 
covenanted  woik  of  reformation,  against  perjury 
and  prelacy:    Executed  January  the  8d,  1667. 
Stay,  passenger,  read ;  here  interred  doth  lye, 
A  witness  against  poor  Scotland's  perjury ; 
Whose  head  once  fixed  upon  the  bridge-post  stood, 
Proclaiming  vengeance  for  his  guiltlesa  blood. 

This  is  at  Dumfries,  where  there  ate  several  of 
the  same  description. 

8TONB8    AT    LUNDIK. 

Amodgst  other  monumental  atones,  are  three, 
beside  the  highway,  near  the  house  of  Lundin,  on 
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the  east  coast  of  Fife.  Tliere  ar^  also  the  frag- 
ments of  a  fourth.  They  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
hi|rh,  set  on  a  triangle,  and  uncut.  It  is  said,  some 
ancient  sepulchres  were  found  near  this  place. 
The  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that  they  were 
erected  to  commemorate  a  defeat  of  the  Danes, 
near  this  place. 

A    WINGED  THIBP  PUNISHBD. 

We  arrived  at  St.  Kilda,  says  Mr.  Martin,  and 
ppt  in  under  the  hollow  of  an  extraordinary  high 
rock,  to  the  north  of  tfiis  isle,  which  was  all  co- 
vered with  a  prodigious  number  of  Solan  geese, 
•  Itching  in  their  nests;  the  heavens  were  dark- 
ened by  those  flying  above  our  heads :  their  ex- 
crements were  in  such  quantity,  that  they  gave  a 
tincture  to  the  sea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sullied 
our  boat  and  clothes.  Two  o{  them  confirmed 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  frequently  reported,  of 
their  stealing  from  one  another,  grass,  wherewith 
to  make  their  nests,  by  affoiding  us  the  following 
and  very  agreeablediversion,  and  'twas  thus :— one 
ofthem,  finding  his  neighbour's  nest  without  the 
fo«i,  lays  hold  upon  the  opportunity,  and  steals 
f.om  it  as  much  grass  as  he  could  conveniently 
carry,  taking  his  flight  towards  the  ocean ;  from 
thence  he  returns,  aher  a  short  time,  as  if  he  had 
made  a  foreign  purehase ;  but  it  does  not  pass  for 
such,  as  Pate  would  have  it,  for  the  owner  disco- 
vered the  iart  before  this  thief  got  oot  of  sight, 
and  being  too  nimble  for  his  cunning,  waits  his 
return,  all  armed  with  fury,  engages  him  despe- 
rately ;  this  bloody  battle  was  fought  above  our 
beads,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  thief,  who  fell  dead 
r>  near  our  boat,  that  our  men  took  him  up,  and 
presently  dressed  and  eat  him,  which  they  reck- 
oned as  an  omen  and  prognostic  of  good  success 
in  this  voyage. 

BLACK  ART  AT   PADUA. 

Piidna  was  long  supposed  by  the  Scottish  pea- 
sants, to  be  the  principal  school  of  necromancy. 
The  Earl  of  Gowtie,  slain  at  Perth,  in  1600,  pre- 
teadedy  daring  his  studies  in  Italy,  to  have  ac- 


quired some  knowledge  of  the  cabah,  by  which 
he  said  he  could  cbann  snakes,  and  work  other 
miracles;  and,  in  particular,  coukl  produce  cbil-.- 
dren  without  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 

The  shadow  of  a  necromancer  was  thought  to 
be  independent  of  the  sun.    The  vulgar  conceive,  . 
that  when  a  class  of  students  have  made  a  certain  - 
progress  in  their  mystic  studies,  they  are  obliged 
to  run  through  a  subterraneous  ball,  where  the 
devil  literally  catches  the  hindmost  in  the  race, . 
unless  he  crosses  the  hall  so  speedilv,  that  the 
arch-enemy  can  only  apprehend  his  siuulow.    In 
the  latter  case,  the  person  of  the  saee  never  after 
throws  any  shade ;  and  those  who  nave  thus  lo§t 
their  shadow,  always  prova  the  best  magicians. 

RBPRBSBNTATION  19  PARLIAHRNT. 

King  Robert  Bruce  improved  itiS  constitution 
of  Parliament,  by  introducing  commissioners  from 
the  royal  burghs,  but  few  ever  attended ;  and,  pro- 
bably, unless  private  business  induced  a  wealthy 
burgher  to  take  a  journey  to  Eklinburgb,  the  satis- 
faction of  sitting  for  one  or  two  days  (for  Par- 
liament seldom  exceeded  that  time  in  duration) 
in  company  with  Lords  and  Bishops,  who  de- 
spised him,  was  not  a  sufficiently  |M>weiful  mo- 
tive. King  James  I.  who  was  brought  up  in  Eng- 
land, full^  understood  the  benefit  of  an  e^ual  re- 
presentation of  all  ranks,  and  of  giving  weight  and 
importance  to  the  authoritv  of  Uie  laws ;  and,  as 
the  burden  and  expense  ot  attendance  in  Parlia- 
ment were  too  great  for  the  lesser  barons,  he  was 
desirous  that  one  or  more  should  be  chosen  aa 
commissioners  from  each  county,  who,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  all  the  barons  of  the  county,  should 
attend  in  the  name  of  the  rest.  This  measure  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  Parliament,  but  he  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  be  able  to  reduce  it  to  prac- 
tice, and  such  baions  as  chose  attended  in  their 
own  right. 

After  the  extinction  of  therichbishopricks,and 
religious  houses  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  con- 
stitution of  Parliament  was  greatly  altered  for  the 
worse,  for  want  of  a  check  on  the  powerful  ha*' 
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roagy  and  Kiog  Jsmet  VI.  wm  able  to  rednce  to 
pnctice  the  plan  deviied  by  the  wiidom  and  pa- 
triottam  of  hia  ancettor  aa  a  remedy. 

NO  ITANT  OP  HtNlSTBKa  flOHBlTBERB. 

.  Ad  honest  man  of  Perth,  beings  met  on  Sniiday 
morning  going  from  the  church,  by  hia  minister, 
was  exhorted  by  "  O,  John,  do  not  tni'  the  kirk, 
there  will  be  no  preaching  in  hell.'*  "  Indeed,"  says 
John, "  it*l  ne  be  for  want  o'  ministers  than  !"* 

BUROHHBAD. 

TYiis  place,  which  appears  to  be  the  Alata  Om- 
tta  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ultima  Ptoroton  of  Rich- 
aid  of  Cirencester,  is  situated  in  a  rocky  promon- 
tory, projecting  into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  rising 
about  srxty  feet  above  the  low-water  maik  of  the 
tide.  The  rock  is  of  free-stone,  or  sand-stone, 
and  is  cot  off  from  the  mainhmd  by  three  or  four 
concentfic  ditches,  of  vast  siie,  being  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  spaces  between  them 
are  about  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  there  is  a  bay 
and  harbour  on  the  west  side,  where  a  number  of 
small  vessels  may  remain  in  perfect  safety.  It  is 
also  worth  notice-,  that,  according  to  the  survey  of 
Moray,  published  by  die  Rev.  John  Gmnt^  of 
Elgin,  in  1798,  the  ancient  name  of  the  village, 
without  the  fortification,  was  Torry,  or  Terry- 
town,  a  name  so  much  resembling  the  Ptorotown 
of  Richard.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  strong 
hold  was  afterwards  frequently  employed  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Danes  and  Norweg^s,  in  their  re- 
peated pimtical  descentaand  invasions  of  this  part 
of  Scotland,  and  was  by  them  named  the  Burgh, 
or  Borghhead.  The  area  of  the  fort,  within  the 
trenches,  extends  to  seveial  acres,  and  appears, 
from  the  height  and  steepness  of  the  rock,  to  be 
quite  inaccessibia  froon  the  sea.  This  curious 
spot  was  visited  by  a  person,  in  1609,  soon  after 
a  RoBian  bath  waa  said  to  Imve  been  discovered 
in  it,  and  he  not  only  flaund  the  above  description 
fully  confirmed,  but,  besides  the  immense  fortifi- 
oationa  ordefeaoeatowaidi  the  land  side,  he  found 


a  very  large  rampart,  conistiBg  of  the  moat  va- 
rious materials,  surrounding  the  whole  interior  of 
the  fort;  viz.  masses  of  stone,  with  lime  cement^ 
pieces  of  pottery,  and  baked  bricks  and  tiles,  half- 
burnt  beams  of  wood,  broken  cornices,  and 
mouldings  of  well-cut  free  stone,  along  with  out- 
lines of  the  figures  of  various  animals,  tolerably 
well  represented  in  many  of  them.  All  these 
clearly  indicated  the  ruins  of  not  an  ordinary  Ro- 
nuin  station,  but  of  a  considerable  town.  In 
addition,  likewise,  to  all  this,  while  some  gentle- 
men of  the  vicinity  having  made  a  purchase  of  the 
property,  with  a  view  of  improving  the  harbour 
and  enlarging  the  village,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  were  employing  l^x>uiersto  clear  away  the 
rubbish  of  old  buildings,  &c.  about  1807  or  1808, 
they  discovered  a  stone  steir,  of  about  thirty  steps, 
leading  down  to  a  reservoir,  or  cistern  for  water, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  rock.  This  being  cleared 
out,  and  laid  open,  shewed  that  it  had  been  exca- 
vated to  supply  the  inhabitents  with  water  (there 
being  no  spring  in  the  place)  both  by  receiving 
the  rain  that  fell  from  above,  and,  likewise,  what 
might  be  filtered  through  the  sand-stone  rock 
from  below.  Having  descended  to  the  bottom  of 
the  steirs,  it  waa  found  to  end  with  a  chamber, 
with  water  in  it,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square,  having  its  sides,  for  six  or  eight  feet  up- 
wards, covered  with  a  coating  of  fine  piaster,  and 
uitches  in  the  angles,  seemingly  inten;)ed  for  sta- 
tues. This  could  have  onlv  been  the  work  of  the 
Romans:'  and  the  short  history  of  this  place 
seems  to  be^  that  after  being  afanndoited  by  that 
people,  the  natives  had  burnt  their  habttetions; 
and  the  Danes  or  Norwegians,  finding  it  an  ex 
cellent  situation  for  protecting  them- in  their  pira- 
tical depredations,  had  constructed  the  presem 
rampart  of  all  the  heterogenous  materials  which 
were  lefu 

I.ORD   LOUTUBOaOUGH. 

When  Alexander  Wedderbume,  Lord  Chancel 
lor  of  England,  was  about  to  luve  an  hereditery 
peerage  conferred  upon  him,  be  applied  to  his 
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tntndf  Lord  Moim>  for  one  of  his  numoTs,  to  be 
his  qualiflcation.  Lord  Moira,  looking^  at  his  list 
6i  msnon,  saw  RaUby,  aiM  as  it  was  quite  fami- 
liar to  his  ears,  thoogfht  nothing  whatever  of  its 
sounding  harshly  to  other  persons.  When  Wedder 
bume  received  this  offer,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ratiby. 
Raltthy!  RcU*by!  If  Lord  Moira  cannot  let  me 
havea  bettertltle  than  that,  Til  have  none  at  all." 
Lord  Moira's  attention  being  now  called  to  the 
point,  he  again  looked  at  his  list  of  manors,  and 
made  offer  of  Louthborongh,  and  that  was  ac- 
cepted. Lord  Loathbofongh  was  subsequently 
created  Earl  of  Rosslin.  Lord  Rosslin  and  Lord 
Erskine,  both  Scotsmen,  within  a  short  time  of 
each  other,  filled  the  high  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 


A   SCDORIPIC   IN  THB  HBBRIDBS. 

The  ancient  way  the  Islanders  used  to  procure 
sweat,  was  thos:— A  part  of  an  earthen  floor  was 
covered  with  fire,  and  when  it  was  sufficiently 
heated,  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  a  heap  of  straw ;  upon  this  straw  a 
quantity  of  water  was  poured,  and  the  patient 
lying  on  the  straw,  the  heat  of  .it  put  his  whole 
body  into  a  sweat. 

TtTRBOT. 

It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  this  very  deli- 
cate flsh  was  relished  in  this  country ;  and  people 
advanced  in  life,  do  not  yet  esteem  it  so  much  as 
the  halibut,  which  is  very  commonly  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Turbot.  Tnere  are  living,  or  were 
very  lately,  in  one  of  the  coast-towns,  sevemi  poor 
people,  who  were  wont  to  derive  great  part  of 
their  subsistence  from  theturbots  which  the  fish- 
carmen  threw  away  on  the  beach,  because  nobody 
eoald  be  found  to  purchase  them.  It  was  a  gene- 
ral officer,  noted  for  his  wealth,  and  love  of  good 
cheer,  who  first  taught  the  people  of  Fife  that 
they  were  eatable,  an^  astonished  the  fisli-cadgers, 
by  ofiering  a  shilling  a  piece  for  the  largest  or 
them.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pre- 
jodiee  against  several  kinds  of  flat  fish ;  for  it  is 
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not  many  years  since  skate  and  thomfaacks  oaine 
to  be  used  by  any  class  of  people,  especially  on 
the  coast.  Daring  the  late  war,  when  the  fishing 
on  thd  Dogger  Bank  was  much  interrupted,  seve- 
ral vessels  belonging  to  the  Thames  were  emi- 
ployed  in  catching  turbot,  with  nets,  in  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  to  carry  alive  to  the  London  market,  and 
they  bought,  also,  all  that  were  taken  alive  by  the 
Fife  fishermen,  which  gave  a  considerable  degree 
of  encouragement  to  the  deep  water  fishing  with 
nets,  a  method  before  but  little  known  or  practised. 


ARMOUR  OF  TUB   CALBD0NIAN«. 

Tacitus  describes  the  Galedonians  under  Galga- 
ctts,  at  the'great  battle  near  Stonehaven,  as  having 
long  swords,  and  taigets  of  small  dimensions* 
The  targets  were  composed  of  osiers,  or  of  boards, 
covered  with  leather.  They  had  the  address  to 
elude  the  missive  weapons  of  the  Romans,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  discharge  a  thick  volley 
of  their  own.  In  close  combat,  their  smaU  tar- 
gets were  a  very  imperfeet  defence,  and  their 
unwieldy  swords,  not  sliarpened  to  a  point,  were 
not  calculated  to  do  much  execution.  They  made 
use  of  armed  chariots.  Xiphilin  says,  they  had  a 
ball,  filled  with  pieces  of  metal,  at  the  end  of 
their  lances,  in  order  to  nudie  a  noise,  when  en- 
gaged with  cavalry.  They  used  bows  and  arrows, 
made  of  reeds,  with  a  point  made  of  flint  or  of 
bone,  sharpened  to  an  acnte  edge.  Their  arrows 
were  carried  in  a  qoiver,  made  of  osiers.  They  had 
spears  and  javelins  cf  long  bones,  worn  to  a  point. 
Prom  the  Phflenicians  and  Romans,  the  iahafoi* 
tants  of  Britain  soon  learned  to  make  weapons  of 
hard  metals. 

BNCROACI1MENT8  OP  THB  SEA. 

Great  encroachments  have  been  made  by  the 
sea,  near  the  town  of  Nairn,  since  the  establish-' 
ment  of  the  first  castle.  The  river,  then,  run  imo 
the  sea,  close  under  its  walls,  so  it  commanded  the 
entrance ;  afterwards,  the  river  divergred  half  a  mile 
to  the  east.  The  sea  has  gained  upon  the  land  in 
this  quarter :  the  place  where  the  oaMle  stood,  is 
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now  ID  ^p  water.  It  is  in  the  recollection  of 
the  preient  generation,  to  have  heard  old  men  re- 
late,  that,  in  their  infancy,  at  low  water  spring 
tides,  sontie  remains  of  the  old  castle  were  some  - 
times  to  be  seep. 


SCOTS   AMD  SWISS   COMPARED,   BT   SAU88URB. 

There  existed  also  relations  not  less  intimate 
between  Scotland  and  other  continental  powers ; 
Holland  had  for  a  lonff  time  Scottish  regiments  in 
its  service ;  and  the  conformity  of  religion  had 
established  connexions  between  Scotland,  the 
United  Provinces,  and  the  Protestant  part  of  Swit- 
zerland. The  Swiss  are,  of  all  people  on  the  con- 
tinent, those  whose  characters  bear  the  greatest 
analogy  to  that  of  the  Scots.  Thus,  they  are  sure 
of  meeting  with  the  most  cordial  reception  in 
Scotland.  The  loyalty,  simplicity  of  manners, 
love  of  military  glory,  bravery,  respect  for  religion, 
and  the  ancient  institutions  of  their  forefathers,  a 
more  widely  diffused  education,  and  more  solidity 
than  exists  among  other  nations,  are  qualities 
common  to  the  Scots  and  to  the  Swiss.  Their 
countries  resemble  each  other  in  their  mountains 
and  lakes,  and  in  the  severity  of  a  climate  which 
inures  them  to  fatigue  and  prijrations ;  in  fine, 
they  possess  a  similar  patriotism,  which  causes 
them  to  leave  their  wild  native  mountains  with 
regret,  when  they  are  obliged  to  quit  them,  in 
order  to  seek  their  fortune  in  distant  climes ;  and 
which  also  induces  them  frequently  to  abandon 
the  most  brilliant  advantages,  for  the  sake  of  end- 
ing their  days  under  their  native  sky.  I  hare 
often  been  profoundly  touched  to  find  how  much 
the  quality  of  Swiss  furnished  me  with  the  easiest 
access  into  the  society  of  the  greater  part  of  Scot*- 
land.  One  trait  of  Scottish  society,  distinguished 
above  all  the  rest,  is  the  perfect  security  of  con- 
versation, and  sincerity  in  the  expression  of  their 
sentiments.  This  quality,  without  which  society 
mapr  be  amusing  to  the  mind,  but  cannot  entirely 
satisfy  the  heart,  makes  a  part  of  that  morality 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Scottish  cha- 
imcter,  and  that  candour  and  loyalty  which  exist 
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among  all  classes.  Thus  the, gossiping  and  slander 
(by  which  it  is  generally  accompanied,)  are  much 
less  common  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere.  Instruct 
tion,  which  is  so  widely  diffused,  leads  them  the 
more  willingly  to  be  occupied  rather  with  general 
ideas  than  with  the  c  haracter  of  individuals.  The  fe- 
males having  all  received  a  very  careful  education, 
are  acquainted  for  the  most  part  with  the  most 
remarkable  works,  not  onlv  in  their  own,  but  in 
foreign  languages.  They  love  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts  with  enthusiasm ;  music  in  particular ;  and 
above  all,  the  Scottish  melodies,  the  plaintive  es- 
pression  of  which  is  in  conformity  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  melancholy,  which,  in  the  Scots,  is  often 
found  united  with  much  gaiety  and  good  humour. 


MOBLB   ANSWER  OP  THE  PROVOST  OP  GLASGOW. 

In  1746,  on  the  Pretender's  return  from  the  ex- 
pedition into  England,  and  arrival  at  Glasgow,  be 
sent  for  the  Provost,  and  demanded  a  list  of  all 
those  who  had  subscribed  money  to  raise  troops 
against  him,  threatening  to  hang  them.  The  Pro- 
vost refused  to  give  any  list,  but  told  the  Preten- 
der, that 'he  himself  had  subscribed  more  than 
any  other  person,  and  was  not  afraid  to  die  in 
such  a  cause. 

DAVID    CALDBRWOOD, 

Thu  divine  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
distinguished  writer  in  behalf  of  the  presbyte- 
rians,  was  descended  of  a  good  family  in  that 
kingdom,  and  born  iu  1575.  Being  early  designed 
for  the  ministry,  he  applied  with  great  diligence 
to  the  study  of  the  scriptures  in  their  original 
tongues,  the  works  of  their  fathers,  the  councils, 
and  the  best  wi iters  of  church  history.  He  \»as 
settled,  about  1604,  at  Crailing,  not  far  from  Jed- 
buiigh,  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  James  VI.  of 
that  country,  and  the  first  of  Great  Britain,  being 
desiroul  of  bringing  the  church  of  Scotland  to  a 
near  conformity  with  that  of  England,  laboured 
earnestly  to  restore  tlie  episcopal  authority,  and 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  bishops  in  that  king- 
dom ;  but  this  design  was  very  warmly  o|>posed 
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b^  inaoy  of  tha  ministers,  and  particularly  by  Da- 
vid Calderwood,  who,  when  James  Law,  bishop 
of  Orkney,  came  to  visit  the  presbyteries  of  the 
Merap  and  Teviotdale,  declined  bis  jurisdiction, 
by  a  paper  under  his  hand,  dated  May  5,  1608. 
llie  king,  however,  having  its  success  much  at 
heart,  sent  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  then  high-treasurer 
of  Scotland,  Dr.  Abbot,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  aod  two  other  divines,  into  that  king- 
dom, with  insCmctions  to  employ  every  method  to 
persuade  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  of  his  ma- 
jestf's  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
cburch,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
in  which  they  succeeded.  Calderwood,  however, 
did  not  assist  atthegeneral  assembly  held  at  Glas- 
gow, Jane  8th,  1610,  in  which  Lord  Dunbar 
presided  as  commissioner;  and  it  appears  from 
his  writings,  that  he  looked  upon  every  thing 
transacted  in  it  as  null  and  void.  Exceptions  were 
also  taken  by  him  and  his  party,  against  a  great 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  another  general  assem- 
bly, held  with  much  solemnity  at  Aberdeen,  Au- 
gust 18th,  1616.  In  May  following,  King  James 
went  to  Scotland,  and  in  June  held  a  parliament 
at  Edinburgh ;  at  the  same  time  the  clergy  met  in 
one  of  the  churches,  to  hear  and  advise  with  the 
bishops ;  which  kind  of  "assembly,  it  seems,  was 
contrived  in  imitation  of  the  English  covocation. 
Mr.  Calderwood  was  present  at  it,  but  declared 
publicly  that  he  did  not  take  any  such  meetings 
to  resemble  a  convocation ;  and  being  opposed  by 
Dr.  Whilford  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  were  friends 
to  the  bishops,  he*  took  his  leave  of  them  in  these 
words :  *'  It  is  absurd  to  see  men  sitting  in  silks 
and  alius,  and  to  cry  poverty  in  the  kirk,  when 
purity  is  departing."  The  parliament  proceeded 
mean  while  in  the  dispatch  of  business ;  and  Cal< 
derwood  wi^  several  other  ministers,  being  in< 
formed  that  a  bill  was  depending  to  empower  the 
kiDj^,  with  advice  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
such  a  number  of  the  ministry  as  his  majesty 
sfaoald  think  proper,  to  consider  and  conclude,  as 
to  matters  decent  for  the  external  policy  of  the 
church,  not  lepagnant  to  the  word  of  God  -,  and 


that  such  conclusions  should  have  tlie  strength 
and  power  of  ecclesiastical  lavs :  against  this  thej 
protested  for  four  reasons:  1.  Because  their 
church  was  so  perfect,  that,  instead  of  needing  re- 
formation, it  mi^ht  be  a  pattern  to  others.  9. 
G^jeral  assemblies,  as  now  established  by  law, 
and  which  ought  always  to  continue,  might  by 
this  means  be  overthrown.  8.  Because  it  might 
be  a  means  of  creating  schism,  and  disturb  the 
trancjuillity  of  the  church.  4'.  Because  they  had 
received  assurance),  that  no  attempt* should  be 
made  to  bring  th^m  to  a  conformity  with  the 
church  of  England.  They  desired,  therefore,  that 
for  these  and  other  reasons,  all  thoughts  of  passing 
any  such  law  may  be  laid  aside ;  but  in  case  ti 
be  not  done,  they  protest,  for  themselves  and  their 
brethren  who  shall  adhere  to  them,  that  they  can 
yield  no  obedience  to  this  law  when  it  shall  be 
enacted,  because  it  is  destructive  of  the  liberty  of 
the  church;  and  therefore  shall  submit  to  such 
penalties,  and  think  themselves  obliged  to  undergo 
such  punishments,  as  may  be  inflicted  for  disobey- 
ing that  Law.  This  protest  had  its  effect ;  for 
although  the  bill  before-mentioned,  or,  as  the 
Scottish  phrase  is,  the  article,  had  the  consent  of 
parliament,  yet  the  king  thought  flt  to  cause  it  to 
be  laid  aside ;  arid  not  long  after  called  a  general 
assembly  at  St.  Andrew's.  Soon  after,  the  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  Simpson  was  summoned 
before  the  high  commission  court,  where  the  roll 
of  names  which  he  had  kept  for  his  justification, 
was  demanded  from  him;  and  upon  his  declaring 
that  he  had  given  it  to  Harrison,  who  had  since 
delivered  it  to  Calderwood,  he  was  sent  prisoner 
to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  Calderwood  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  high  commission 
court  at  St.  Andiew*s,  on  the  8th  of  July  follow- 
ing, to  exhibit  tb^  said  protest,  and  to  answer  for 
his  mutinous  and  seditious  behaviour. 

July  12th,  the  king  came  to  that  city  in  person, 
and  soon  after  Hewit  and  Simpson  were  deprived 
and  imprisoned.  After  this,  Calderwood  was  called 
upon,  and  refusing  to  comply  with  what  the  king 
in  person  required  of  him,  Jamesi,  after  harangu- 
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mg  At  lonifr  length  on  his  disobedieBce,  committed  I 
him  to  pxiemi ;  end  alterwards  the  privy-council, 
aoeordiiiff^  to  the  power  exercised  by  them  at  that 
ttmcy  directed  him  to  banish  himeelf  out  ef  the 
king's  dominiooa  before  Michaelmas  iollowing, 
•od  not  to  return  without  licence ;  and  upon  giv- 
ing security  for  this  purpose,  he  was  jdisc barged 
out  of  prison,  and  suffered  to  return  io  his  pacish, 
but  foriiid  to  preach  Having  applied  to  the  king 
for  a  prorogation  of  his  sentence  without  success, 
because  he  would  neither  ackr>owledge  his  ofiG?uce, 
nor  promise  coiifonnity  for  the  future,  he  retired 
to  HoUand  in  1619,  where  his  publications  were 
aecurely  multiplied,  and  diffused  through  Scotland, 
particularly  one  entitled  "  The  Perth  Assembly," 
which  was  condemned  by  the  council.  In  1.623, 
he  published  his  calebrated  treatise  entitled  "  Al- 
Care  Damascenum,  seu  ecclesise  AngUcanm  politiaj 
ecclesise  Scoticance  obCrusa  a  fotmalista  quodam 
delineata,  illustreta,  et  examinata."  The  writer 
of  the  preface  prefixed  to  Calderwood^s  ''  True 
history  of  the  church  of  Scotland,"  tells  us,  that 
''  the  author  of  this  very  learned  and  celebiar 
ted  treatise  (which  is  an  answer  to  Linwood's 
'  Deecription  of  the  Policy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land') doth  irrefragably  and  unanswerably  .demon- 
strate the  iniquity  of  designing  and  endeaviouring 
to  model  and  conform  the  divinely  simple  wor- 
ship, discipline,  and  government  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  to  the.  pattern  of  the  jpompously  prelatic 
and  ceremonious  church  of  England ;  .under 
some  conviction  whereof  it  seems  king  James 
himself  was,  though  implacably  displeased  with 
it,  when,  being  after  the  readine  of  it  some- 
what -pensive,  and  beinp:  asked  the  reason,*  by 
an  ^nrUsh  prelate  standmg  by  and  observing  it, 
he  told  him  he  had  seen  and  read  such  a  book ; 
wheieupon  the  prelate  telling  his  majesty  not  to 
suffer  that  to  trouble  him,  for  they  would  answer 
it ;  he  replied,  not  Nrithout  some  passion,  '  What 
would  you  answer,  man  ?  There  is  nothing  here 
bu,t  scripture,  reason,  and  the  Gathers.' "  This 
work  was,  in  fact,  an  enUrgement,  in  Latin,  of  one 
which  he  wrota  in  English,  and  published  i^n  1621 
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under  the  title  of  "  The  Altar  of  Oaouiscus.''  and 
which  IB  uncommonly  raie. 

During  his  rettieiAent,  Calderwaod  collected  all 
the  memorials  relatiue  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation 
there,  ckiwn  to  the  death  of  king  James ;  which 
collection  is  etill  preserved,  that  which  was  pulv 
lished  under  the  tkle  of  '<  The  true  History  of 
Scotland,"  1680,  folio,  being  only  an  extract  from 
it.  He  probably  returned  to  Scotland  about  16S6, 
and  in  164S,  we  ffnd  him  one  of  those  who  were 
appointed  to  dnw  uf>  the  form  of  the  ''  Directory 
for  the  public  worship  of  God,"  by  the  General 
Assembly;  and  when  the  English  army  lay  at 
Lothian,  in  1651,  he  vent  to  Jedbui^gh,  where,  we 
are  told,  he  sickened  and  died  in  a  good  old  age, 
but  the  date  is  Btot  given 


•KUfi   GATE  OP   HEAVBII 

When  Lanardi  went  up  in  a  balloon  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  alighted  near  a  clergyman's  house  in 
Fifeshtre,  he  said  to  the  clergyman,  "  we  hare 
been  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  since  we  went  up." 
The  clergyman  replied,  "  then  it  is  a  pity  you 
did  not  go  in,  you  may  never  be  so  near  again."* 

PIDEUTY   TO   Ti^B  CI, AN. 

The  bias  Chaltan,  in  1596,  made  an  inroad,  un- 
der circumstances  somewhat  different  from  the 
ordinary  and  usual  occurrences  of  thatdescriptioii. 
Lauchlan  Macintosh,  the  chief  of  the  confede- 
racy, was  a  man  of  talent  and  vigour,  who  sue- 
cessfuUy  exerted  himself  to  repress  ^e  depre- 
dations of  his  smaller  clans  in  the  neighbouring 
lowlands,  and,  we  may  presume  that,  of  course, 
he  experienced  a  profiublc  return  of  gmtitode. 
But  hir  clansmen  considered,  that  however  agree- 
able this  miglit  be  to  the  interests  of  their  chief, 
it  was  not  an  arrangement  in  the  benefits  of  which 
they  could  participate,  and,  accoidingiy,  they  slew 
him.  The  Earl  of  Murray,  as  guardian  of  the 
infant  son  and  heir,  he  being  his  sister^s  son,  on 
this,  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  him  from  the 
mountains,  to  a  place  where  it  might  be  pie- 


nnnedy  lie  woald  be  left  exjpoied  to  dtiDger.  Hec- 
tor,  the  beaterd  brother  or  the  kte  chief,  who 
Dov  duchaiged  the  duties  of  that  office,  and  vai 
tuspected  to  have  a  design  against  the  child's 
life,  found  no  difficulty  in  persoading  the  clan 
to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  as 
an  insult,  and  at  once  to  attempt  to  gratify  their 
avariee  aJidMeqge.  They,  therefore,  fell  upon 
all  the  low  mmrr  aloi^  tlie  Murray  Firth,  burn- 
ing the  houses,  and  driving  off  the  cattle.  They 
overthrew  tlie  castle  of  Dyke,  and  besieged  and 
took  the  castle  of  Petty,  and  put  four  and  twenty 
of  the  name  of  O^Ivie,  whom  they  found  in  it, 
to  death.  To  resist  these  freebooters,  the  Earl 
of  Munay  received  a  commission  from  the  kine, 
to  raise  an  army,  which  he  did,  and  in  a  battle 
which  ensued,  took  William,  brother  of  Hector, 
and  900  of  the  clan,  prisoners.  As  an  example, 
William  was  immediately  hanged,  his  head  was 
fixed  at  Dyke,  and  his  four  quarters  were  distri- 
buted, to  be  exhibited  at  Elgin,  Forres,  Aul- 
dearn, and  Inverness.  The  two  hundred,  who 
were  taken  at  the  tame  time,  says  Bishop  Leslie, 
were  brought  out  man  fry  mail,  and  offered  life, 
on  condition  of  discovering  their  chief,  but,  with 
a  firmness  and  fidelity,  of  which  the  Scotch  High- 
landers have  aflbvded  so  illnstrioos  examples,  they 
every  man  refnaed  the  profftrred  condition,  and 
were  put  to  death* 

1IATI01IAL  aiHi. 

AmofligBt  the  sins  of  the  nation,  now  little 
thought  of,  the  following  are  enumerated  in  the 
set  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  published  at 
Edinboigh,  in  1749,  and  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  in 
1766.  1st.  The  act  of  Queen  Anne,  for  totereting 
episcopacy  in  Seotkod.  9d.  The  act  for  adjoum- 
iag  the  Court  of  Sesaion  during  the  Christmas 
bdidays.  Sd.  The  abolition  ofthe  penal  statutes 
against  wUchenfi,  as  being  contrary  to  the  Uws 

BDinBOBaa  oastlb. 
\    The  Gaalle  of  Edinboiigb  ia  titnated  on  the  weat* 
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en^and  rugged  extremity  of  the  central  hill  onwhich 
the  ancient  put  of  the  cit^  is  built.  It  is  separated 
from  the  buildings  of  the  city  by  aspaee  ofabontSSO 
feet  in  length,  and  ^0  in  breaidth.  A  parapet  wall 
and  railing  were  erected  on  the  north  side  of  this 
terrace  in  1817.  The  area  of  the  rock  on  .which 
the  castle  atanda  measures  about  seven  English 
acres.  It  is  elevated  88S  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  accessible  only  on  the  eastern  side, 
all  the  others  being  nearly  perpendicular. 

At  the  western  termination  of  the  Castle  Hill  is 
the  outer  barrier  of  the  castle,  formed  of  strong 
pallisadoes.  Beyond  this  is  a  dry  ditch,  with  a 
draw-bridge  and  nte,  which  is  defended  ou  the 
flanks  by  two  small  batteries.  Within  the  gate  ia 
a  guard-room,  and  a  reservoir  to  snpply  t&  ^r-> 
rison.with  water.  Bevond  these,  on  a  toad  wind- 
ing upwards,  towards  the  north,  are  two  gateways, 
the  first  of  which  is  very  atroag,  and  haa  two  port^ 
cuflisses.  A  little  from  the  gateway,  to  the  nght, 
is  a  battery,  called  Arsyira  Battery,  near  which 
there  are  atore-hooses  for  guh-carriagea^aod  other 
implements  of  artillerv*^  i  On  the  north  ia  a  nand 
store-room  and  araenal,  which,  together  with  the 
other  magaainea  in  the.  fort,  are  capable  of  con- 
taining upwarda  of  90,000  stand  of  arms.  A  little 
farther  on  stands  the  governor's  bouse,  from, 
which  the  road  aaeenda  to  the  chapel  of  the  garr 
riaon,  which  waa  rebuilt  in  1818.  Near  the  chapel 
ia  the  main  guard-room ;  and  beyond  it,  on  the 
eaat,  a  large  aemicircular  platform,  called  the  Half* 
Moon,  mounted  with  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twen- 
ty-four poundera.  On  .the  top  of  thia  rampart  ia 
erected  the  flag<4taff  $  and  near  it  ia  the  ancient 
well  of  the  garrison,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  to 
a  great  depth,  in  addition  to  the  battery  men- 
tioned, there  are  several  others  at  different  parte  of 
the  circumference  of  the  rampart  or  wallby  which 
the  brow  of  the  rock  ia  encircled.  But  the.  fortl- 
llcationa  of  the  castle  correspond  with  none  of 
the  rules  of  art,  being  built  accordu«  to  the  irre- 
gular form  of  the  precipice,  on  which  they  stand. 

The  highest  part  of  Uie  castle,  which  is  towards 
the  aoath-eaat,  «ODsiaU  of  a  number  of  houses  ii 
P 
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the  form  of  a  iqiiare. .  .Thi9  square  is  nearly  100 
feet  in  dianieter,  and  is  used  for  mustering  and 
exercising' the  soldiers.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
laid  out  ill  Itamcks  for  the  accpmmodation  of  the 
dfficars.  Th6  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the 
square  were  formerly  used  as  the  royal  apart- 
ments. These  apartments  are  of  considelable  an- 
tiquity;  and^  froth  the  date  1556  appearing  in  the 
front  wall,  seem  to  have  been  either  buih  or  re- 
paired at  that  period.  Ih  a  stnall  room  on  the 
{ground  floor,  in  the' south-east  corner  of  th6  edi 
lice,  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  delivered,  Jurie  19, 
1566,  of  her  only  son,  James  VI.  afterwards  James 
L  of  England,  a  prince  whose  birth  was  fortunate 
for  the  whole  island,  as  in  his  person  the  crowns 
of  two  nations,  opposed  to  each  other  from  the 
earliest  ages,  vrete  at  last  united.  The  roof  is  di- 
vided int6  four  compartments,  with  a  thistle  at 
each  corner,  and  an  imperial  crown  in  the  centre, 
with  the  initials  M.  R. 

RACK  4ND  TORTUIIS 

This  barbarous  mode  of  administering  criminal 
jurlsprudfence,  was  not  entirely  abolished  untfl  the 
Union  with  England.  Although  seMom  resorted 
to,  in  ordinary  eases,  yet  it  wai  employed  where 
tbfe  government  was  deeply  interested^  and  bad 
not  certain  means  of  conviction  without  it.  In  the 
Teign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII.  it  was  used 
a^inst  the  oppressed  t'resbjterians,  and.  It  is  to 
bfe  regretted,  tliat  in  the  case  of  Nevil  Pdyne,  and 
his  accomplices,  it  was  resorted  (o;  in  the  reign  of 
William.  Nothing  was  elicited,  and  they  were 
dismissed,  but  in  such  a  state,  that  they  cci^ld 
scarcely  crawl. 

FERRINTOSH  WIII8KBT. 

Pupcan  Forbes,  of  CuUoden,  was  one  of  those 
distingbished  patriots  who  ardently  felt  the  love 
of  country,  and  delectation  of  the  cruel  tyranny 
whicb' Oppressed  Scotland,  and  took  up  arms  a\ 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  contributed  to 
drive  out  the  family  of  the  persccutots,  and  esta- 
blish King  William  on  the  throne.    In  the  suc- 
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ceding  year,  he  zealously  opposed  the  disatfected, 
encouraged  the  loyal,  and  prevented  a  febellion, 
Which  was  readj  to  burst  forth.  This  was  not 
accomplished  without  ^eat  expense.  The  re- 
sentment of  the  opposite  party  against  him,  was 
intense;  and,  during  iiis  absence  in  Holland,  to 
which  counti-y  he  had  ^one,  in  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  liberty,  they  invaded  the  barouy  of  Fer 
rintosh,  wasted  his  lands,  and  destroyed  the  dis 
tillerles  situated  there.  As  a  small  compensatioa 
for  his  loss,  and  as  a  public  testimony  of  his  meri- 
torious conduct,  the  government  and  parlia- 
ment, in  1690,  granted  to  him  and  bis  successors, 
the  excise  of  toe  lands  of  Ferrintosh,  of  the  dis- 
tilleries of  all  malt  produce  from  the  lands,  for 
the  annual  rate  of  400  marks  Scots,  subject,  how- 
ever,  to  a  similar  proportion  of  any  other  addi- 
tional excise,  which  mieht  be  imposed  on  the 
kingdom.  The  effect  of  the  excise  being  thus 
fixed  to  a  limited  sum,  for  the  whole  barony,  how* 
ever  many  mi^ht  be  the  distilleries,  and  whatever 
Quantity  of  spirit  they  produced,  was  the  cause  of 
the  erection  of  distilferies,  and  the  great  increase 
of  the  business  in  Ferrintosh,  and,  consequently^ 
the  increased  value  of  the  land  to  the  proprietor, 
in  a  two-fold  degree,  by  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  growth  of  barley,  and  the  process  of  con- 
verting it  into  spirit. 

What  Was  so  honourably  ac<|uired  at  first,  re- 
ceived an  additional  sanction  ixi  the  ye«r  1715. 
The  son  of  the  above-mentioned  patriot,  raised 
the  men  upon  his  estate,  and  kept  tnem  in  amu, 
tintil  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
still  more  formidable  rebellion  of  1745,  Duncan 
Forbes,  of  CuUoden,  the  learned  and  justly  es^ 
teemed  president  of  the  Court  of  Session,  bore  a 
distinguished  part.  By  the  extensive  influence  of 
his  character,  by  his  judicious  advice  and  warning, 
by  his  courage  and  firmness,  he  overawed  many, 
whose  folly  mieht  have  led  them  into  the  danger- 
ous career,  liie  expenses  thus  incurred  on  tba 
estate,  amounted  to  £80,000*  of  which  none  waa 
ever  paid  by  the  gOTeimnent. 

In  1766*  the  govemment  thought  propec  to  i^ 
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«ieem  thii  gnnt,  and  a  mm  of  X20,000  was  given 
a«  a  comp^nsatton,  bein^  aboot  sixteen  years*  pur- 
chase, according  to  what  was  proved  to  be  its  on- 
iraal  value. 

During  the  ninety-four  years  in  which  Ferrin- 
losb  enjoyed  its  privilege,  the  extension  of  the 
trade  was  great,  and  Ferrintosh  whiskey  obtained 
a  reputation  which  still  continues.  It  is  said 
by  Amot,  tha^  'more  was  distilled  in  Ferrintosii 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  Scotland. 

After  the  loss  of  privilege,  there  was  a  rapid 
diminution  of  numbers,  and  wherever  the  distil- 
leries were  established,  the  character  for  skill  of 
the  people  of  Ferrintosh,  procured  them  em- 
ployment. 

Population  gradually  increased  :  many  preferred 
living  on  mosses  and  moors,  to  leaving  their 
country.  In  1792,  there  were  twenty-nine  licensed 
fttills.  This  business  is  an  inlet  to  intemperance, 
and  a  bane  to  the  industry  and  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  worthy  clergyman  of  Dingwall,  re- 
raatks,  that  it  may  appear  strange  that  there 
should  be  six  attomies  in  so  small  a  town.  He 
utates,  that  their  business  had  much  decreased 
since  Ferrintosh  was  deprived  of  its  exclusive 
privile^  of  distilling  whiskey,  without  paying 
duty.  During  the  continuance,  the  quarrels  and 
breaches  of  the  peace  amongst  the  inhabitants, 
were  very  frequent,  and  often  furnished  a  good 
harvest  to  the  Dingwall  procurators.  This  source 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  failed^  and  people  are  be- 
come more  peaceable. 

DOGS  IN  CHURCH. 

I  was  astonished,  says  Mr.  Hall,  to  see  how 
much  the  ministers  in  the  interior  of  the  High- 
lands are  plagued  with  dogs  in  their  churches. 
As  almost  every  Camily  has  a  dog,  and  some  two 
or  three,  dogs  generally  go  to  church ;  so  many 
dogs  being  collected,  often  fight,  and  make  such 
a  noise  during  worship,  as  not  only  disturbs  the 
congregation,  but  endangers  the  limbs  of  many. 
1  have  seen  more  than  twenty  men  playing  with 
good  cndgeUi  yet  unable  to  separate  a  number  of 
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dogs  fighting  in  a  church.  Nay,  so  mnch  tronble 
do  dogs  give  in  some  churches,  that  there  is  one 
person  appointed  to  go  through  the  church-yavd, 
with  a  kind  of  long^handled  forceps,  which  he 
holds  out  before  him,  and  with  which  he  wounds 
the  tails,  legs,  ears,  &c.  of  the  dogs,  and  thereby 
keeps  the  church  and  church-yard  clear  of  these 
useful,  but  unnecessary  animals  in  a  place  of  Wor- 
ship. 

BAIN   AT   GLA8G0V. 

Professor  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  kept  a  journal 
of  weather,  ftc.  at  Glasgow,  from  1789  to  1799,  both 
inclusive.  The  average  of  rain  for  twelve  years  ik. 
Inches.  Inches.    ' 

January      9*71  July  ••08 

February     9*99  August       9*50 

March  1*68  September  8*99 

April  1'92  October      8*98 

May  9-11  November  9'15 

June  1'76  December  9'7T 

Being  nearly  twenty-nine  inches  of  n^iH  in  the 
year. 

PBCUUAR  CHARACTER  O?  4C0TI.AND. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  live  in  Scotlapd> 
says  Saussure,  without  observing  that  nature  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  character,  owue  to  the  geogra- 
Shical  situation  of  the  country.  Placed  in  a  hi^h 
ititude,  Scotland  displays  to  the  observ^rj  the 
astronomical  phenomena  of  northern  regioni,  the 
extreme  length  of  days  towards  the  solstice  of 
summer,  ana  their  corresponding  brevity  towards 
the  solstice  of  winter ;  this  country  is,  also,  wittiin 
the  limits  where  the  aniquils  pfoper  for  boreal 
regions  begin  to  appear.  The  great  cetaceous 
animals,  and  the  multitude  of  difTeirent  species  of 
sea-birds  which  people  the  latitndes  of  Iceland, 
Spitsbergen,  and  Greenland,  already  abound  in 
the  Scottish  Seas  and  neighbouring  isles.  But  the 
climate  is  Car  from  possessing  th&  rigour  of  high 
latitudes;  an  insular  position  in  the  Atlantic  tem- 
pers and  lessens  the  hoar  frosts  of  winter,  and,  in 
some  degree,  balances  the  effect  of  the  proximity 
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of  the  pole.  Thus  the  plaini  of  Scotland  aie 
more  fertile,  and  are  covered  with  more  southerly 
plants,  than  those  of  many  countries  situated  in 
the  same  latitude  on  the  continent  of  Europe* 
Greot  humidity,  and  abundant  rains,  replace  in 
Scotland  the  hoar  frosts,  and  supply  the  numerous 
springs,  brooks,  rivers,  and  lakes,  as  well  in  the 
mountains  as  in  the  plains. 

These  various  circumstances  lend  an  original 
physiognomy  ,to  the  nature  of  these  regions,  of 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  id^.  The 
luibitations  of  men,  the  ancient  and  modem  monu- 
ments, the  agricultural  labours  which  have  ren- 
dered the  plains  fertile,  animated,  and  cheerful, 
liave  produced  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
richness  of  the  flat  country,  and  the  gloomy  and 
wild  aspect  of  the  mountains,  and  those  vast  dis- 
tricts, thick  set  with  rocks,  and  covered  with 
heath,  which  seem  abandoned  by  nature  to  eter- 
nal sterility.  There,  no  tree  raises  its  head  ;-^ 
no  building,  no  monument^  except  here  and  there 
some  hoge  blocks  of  stone,  formerly  erected  by 
the  Druids,  discloses  the  power  of  man.  Mean 
villages,  scattered  at  great  distances  in  the  middle 
of  deserts,  with  unformed  huts,  like  those  of  the 
iaplanders,  are  the  retreats  of  the  still  semi-barba- 
rian inhabitants  of  these  countries;  whilst  the  Scots 
of  the  plains,  proud  of  an  ancient  civilization, 
show  to  foreigpDers  their  flourishing  and  populous 
cities,  their  sea-ports  animated  by  the  most  active 
commeice,  their  luxuriant  fields,  their  manufac- 
tures carried  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection, 
and  their  celebrated  Universities,  which  produced 
those  literary  and  scientific  characters,  those  pro- 
found geniuses,  and  eloijuent  legislators,  who 
hav^  given  to  Scotland  that  literary  renown  which 
it  this  day  enjoys  in  the  estimation  of  all  Europe. 

OLD  DBBR. 

Traditions  find  their  wav  into  MS.  and  are  pre- 
served long  after  they  are  rorgot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place ;  such  is  Uie  following  : 

"  When  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  erecting 
^ient  church  of  Old  Deer,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
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upon  a  small  hill  called  Biss&n  (quere,  Bii&e),  they 
were  surprised  to  find,  that  tlie  work  was  impeded 
by  supernatural  obstacles.  At  last,  the  spirit  of 
the  river  was  heard  to  say : 

It  is  not  here,  it  is  not  here. 
That  ye  shall  build  the  church  of  Deer ; 
But  on  Taptillery, 
Where  many  a  corpse  shall  lie. 
The  site  of  the  edifice  was  acco*^ingly  trana- 
ferred  to  Taptillery,  an  eminence  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  the  building  had  been 
commenced.''--*ilfacfaiiaiM'«  M,S.  quoUd  6y  Sootf, 
in  noin  o»  tlanea  Xll,  of  caMio  L  of  the  Lay  of 
tfu  LaU  Minstrel. 


BUND   FISUBRXAIf. 

Alexander  Main,  of  Nairn,  became  blind,  al- 
most from  an  infant,  yet.  notwithstanding  the  total 
want  of  sigh^  he  followed  the  employment  of  a 
fisherman,  with  almost  as  much  skiU,  address,  and 
success,  as  if  he  had  been  blessed  with  the  enioy- 
ment  of  the  powers  of  vision.  He  took  his  place 
in  the  boat,  and  handled  the  oar,  and  it  is  more 
extraordinary,  he  could  guide  the  helm.  By  a 
peculiarly  sensibility,  he  could  tell  when  a  breese 
was  coming,  and  even  give  directions  for  taking 
in  sail,  five  minutes  before  it  was  known  to  any 
one  else  in  the  boat.  This,  probably,  arose  from 
a  sensation  experienced  by  a  tremulous  motion 
in  the  water,  which  is  more  rapid  than  the  air, 
and  precedes  it,  and  which  he,  from  his  attention 
not  l)eing  called  off  to  other  objecu,  acquired  a 
tact  of  perceiving.  This  man  assisted  in  managing 
the  nets,  and  could  bait,  i^nd  put  out  his  long 
line  of  five  hundred  hooks,  attached  as  skilfully 
as  any  okher  man ;  he  could  bait  his  lines,  take 
off  the  fish,  and  could,  at  the  conclurion  of  the 
fishery,  arrange  his  line  in  preparation  for  the 
lab<Mii5  of  another  dav,  with  as  much  neatness 
and  ilcKtcrity  as  any  of  his  brother  navigators, 

VNIOHTROOD. 

The  dignity  of  knighthood,  according  to  the 
original  institution,  bad  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
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did  not  flow  from  the  moDaich^  Irat  could  be  con- 
ferred by  one  who  himself  posiessed  it,  upon  any 
iquire  who,  after  doe .  prooation, ,  was  found  to 
merit  tb^  honour  of  chivalnr.  Latterly,  this  power 
was  confined  to  generals,  who  were  wont  to  create 
knights  bannerets  after  or  before  an  engagement. 
£ven  so  late  as  the  reig^n  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Eft- 
sex  highly  offended  his  jealous  sovereign  by  the 
indisenminatctaxertion  of  this  privilege.  Amongst 
others,  he  kii|pited  the  witty  Sr  John  Harrington, 
whose  fkvoor  at  court  was  by  no  means  enhimoed 
by  his  new  honours.  But  probably  the  latest  in- 
stance of  knighthood,  conferred  by  a  subject,  was 
in  the  case  of  Thomas  Ker,  knighted  by  the  Earl 
of  Huntley,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Aigyle 
in  the  battle  of  Belrinnes.  The  fact  is  attested, 
both  by  a  poetical  nd  prose  account  of  the  en- 
cagementy  contained  in  a  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  andeditedby  Mr.  Dalyell,  in  OoMy  Stmg$ 
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not  want  of  love  to  his  country,  had  led  him 
astmy,  for  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  wealth  in 
building  a  bridge-  over  the  river  Don,  of  most 
substantia]  Gothic  architecture,  which  continues 
to  this  day,  to  be  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to 
the  country.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  1S29 ; 
the  breadth  of  the  arch,  at  the  bottom,  is  seventy* 
two  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  arch,  above  the 
high-water  maifc,  is  sixty  feet.  The  arch,  with 
the  adjoining  masonry,  Alls  up  the  chasm  of  the 
deep  vale,  through  whkb  the  water  has  heie  cut 
its] 


FOVHDBK  or  ntB  BmiDGB  OP  DOll. 

Henry  Cheyne,  of  the  family  of  Ihnemgie,  en- 
tered the  church,  and  was,  in  1981,  elected  by  the 
clergy.  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  In  common, with  the 
other  ecclesiastical  and  civil  chiefs  of  Scotland, 
he  submitted  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  Ed- 
ward, and  swore  fealty  to  his  crown,  and  he  was 
employed  by  that  monarch  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  It  appears  he  discharged  his  duty  so 
much  to  that  monarch's  satisfaction,  that  he  re- 
ceived from  him,  in  1297,  a  letter  of  thanks,  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  country,  in  con- 
currence with  Garthnet  de  Mar,  and  thev  are  both 
desired  to  be  active  in  inflicting  punishment  on 
malefactors.  So  far  he  did  well^  to  suppress  rob- 
beripfl  and  murders,  where  he  mi^t  be  of  service ; 
but  hb  relationship  and  connexion  with  the  Co- 
myns,  led  him  afterwards  into  such  active  mea^ 
smes  against  theassertors'of  Scotland's  freedom, 
a*  obliged  blm,  on  Bruce  prevailing,  to  flee  away 
to  England.  During  his  absence,  the  revenues  of 
hia  see  accumulated,  and  he  manifested,  on  his  re- 
atoration  by  the  king|  thut  error  in  judgment^  and 
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In  Elgin  county,  on  account  of  the  feuds,  it  was 
not  deemed  safe  thilt  the  Gordons  should  have 
lands  by  themselves,  but  should  have  dwellings 
promiscuously  amongst  other  inhabitants,  and 
have  ridge  about,*— alternate  ridjg^s.  The  clans 
were  thus  prevented  burning  the  corn-fields,  as 
they  could  not  burn  those  of  their  enemies  with- 
out destroying  those  of  their  friends. 

KBLRQ8B  ARBBT. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  and  beautiful  monas- 
tery afford  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  Gothic  sculpture,  which  Scotland 
can  boast.  The  profuse  piety  of  David  I.  which 
transferred  almost  all  the  crown  lands  to  the  ec- 
clesiastics, who,  in  return,  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  saint,  induced  him  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  this  building.  To  unite  local  amenity  with 
religious  seclusion,  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
stant purpose  of  those  who,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  built  superb  structures  to  lodge  the 
teachers  of  a  theology  which  required  from  its 
followers  only  humility  of  character  and  lowliness 
of  condition.  Accordingljr,  the  royal  saint  se- 
fected  for  his  new  foun&tion,  a  beautiful  spot 
on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Tweed.  This  event 
was  celebrated  in  the  following  monkish  rhymes. 
Anno  milleno  centeno  ter  quoque  deno, 
£t  sexto  Christi,  Melrose  fundata  fuisti. 
It  was  peopled  with  Cisteroian  monks,  from  the 
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celebnted  nbbef  of  Ptefali,  id  Yorkshire.  The 
TemaisB  of  thb  monaitery  consiat  of  some  frag^ 
ments  of  the  cloisters,  richly  onmmented^  and 
the  ruins  of  the  church,  part  of  which  stilL  serves 
for  parochial  uses.  The  east  window  is  of  vnpa- 
ralleled  beauty  and  elegance.  Tb&  stone  tracery 
is  at  once  light  and  strong.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  iii 
his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  gives  a  most  perfect 
idea  of  it. 

The  moon  in  the  east  oriel  shone. 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thou  wouid'st  have  thoug^ht,  some  fairy's  hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  tfie  osier  wand, 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 

Of  the  whole  scene  he  thus  writes  :— 
If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moon-light  ^ 
For  the  gay  be^s  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  grey. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Sti^eams  on  the  ruined  central  tower  I 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 
Seemed  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  tliee  to  live  and  die; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  mve. 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man*sgmve, 
Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while— 
Theh  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 
Was  never  scei^e  so  sad  and  fitir  t 

The  roof  of  the  chancel,  of  which  a  part  is 
still  remaining,  was  supported  by  clustered  pillars, 
the  pedestals  and  capitals  being  elegantly  orna- 
mented with  foliage  and  clusters  of  grapes.  It 
was  adorned  with  statues,  of  which  St.  Peter  with 
hia  keys,  and  St.  Paul  holding  his  sword^  are  yet 
«otire.     The  niches  iu  which  the  statues  were 
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placed,  are  ornamented  with  tlie  ricliest  aiid  mbit 
delicate  Gothic  carving. 

The  stone  of  which  it  is  built,  though  it  h^i 
resist^  the  weather  for  so  many  agcs^  retains  per- 
fect sharpness,  so  that  even  the  most  minute  orna- 
ments seem^as  entire  as  when  newly  wrouflit.  In 
some  of  the  cloisters  are  representations  of  floisers 
and  vegetable^,  and  fruits,  caned  in  siQQe,  ^iUi 
accuracy  atid  precision  so  delicate,  that  we  alnuist 
distrust,  our  senses,  when  we  consider  tlie  dlHi- 
cult^  of  subjecting  so  liard  a  substance  to  sucii 
intricate  and  exquisite  modulation. 
^  Tlie  south  window  has  majesty,  but  wants  the 
lightness^  and  plcgancc  of  (he  eastern.  It  i»  sur- 
rounded by  rich.scuiptyred  niches  now  atript  of 
their  iigures.  Many  of  the  family  of  Doui;Ia« 
lie  buriea  in  this  church.  Their  tombs  occupy  iuj; 
two  crypts,  are  hear  toe  grand  altar.  Tbvw.^  were 
defaced  by  the  j^nglish  in  1545,  a  dishonour  for 
which  their  descendant,  the  Earl  of  An^s,  vowed 
a  bloody  tevenge,  and  took  it  upon  the  invader* 
at  the  hftttle  of  Ancram  Moor. 

The  Duke  of  ^bccleugh,  who  U  now  proprietor 
of  this  abbey,  and  of  the  lands  connected  with  it; 
has  shewn  a  laudable  zeal  in  having  a  considerable 
part  of  the  church  cleaned  of  the  rubbish  which 
encumbered  it« 
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Tl)ts  person,  whose  name  was  Melville  of  Gleo- 
bervie,  bore  his  faculties  so  harshly,  that  he  bixarae 
detest^  by  the  barons  of  the  country.  Heitemted 
complaints  of  his  conduct  having  been  made  to 
James  I.  (oi^  as  others  say,  to  the  Duke  of  Albany.) 
the  monarch  answered,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded 
impatience,  '*  Sorrow  gin  the  Sheriff  were  soddta, 
and  supped  in  broo*  V  The  complaioers  retired, 
perfectly  satisfied.  Shortly  atler,  Uie^airds  of  Ar- 
buthnot,  Mather,  lAuriestgun,  and  Pittaraw,  de- 
coyed Melville  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Garvock, 
above  Laurencekirk,  under  pretence  of  a  grand 
hunting  party.  Upon  this  place,  (still  called  iht> 
Sheriffs  Pot)  the  barons  had  prepared  a  fire  ami 
a  cauldron,  into  which  they  plunged  the  unlucky 


ibeptf.  Alter  he  was  aoddeiii  (as  the  king  termed 
\i)  for  a  safBcient  timej  the  lavages,  that  they 
might  literally  observe,  the  royal  mandate,  con- 
clucfed  the  scene  of  abomination  by  actually  par- 
taking of  the  hell-broth.  The  cruel  lairds  were 
outlawed  for  this  offence.  The  laird  of  Arbuthnot 
18  said  to  have  eluded  the  royal  yenceance.  or 
claiming  the  beneUt  of  the  law  of  clan  Macilufi.  A 
pardon,  or  perhaps  a  deed  of  replegiation,  founded 
upon  that  law,  is  said  to  be  still  extant  among  the 
records  of  the  Viscount  of  Arbuthnot.  If  a  par- 
don to  Arbuthnot  proceeded  at  all  from  the  law  of 
the  clan  Macilu:*;  iiis  claim  of  privilege  was  pro- 
fjablr  connected  with  the  implied  permission  to 
kjll  Melville,  tontained  in  the  fretful  answer  of  the 
sovereign. 

SlltFTiNG  OP  Tk^  tiSDHOKft. 

Prior  to  the  year  1701,  the  town  of  Findhorn^^ 
re^larly  built,  stood  upon  a  pleasant  plain,  a 
mile  Dorth-wek  from  its  present  situation,  and 
now  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  irruption,  though 
completed  in  one  night,  and  by  one  tide,  had  long 
Wn  apprehended,  and  the  inhabitants  1^  fiPp^^' 
ally  wltfadrawii.  It  is  probable,  that  the  cfriftine 
sand  accumulated  by  the  united  power  of  wipd 
and  tide,  dammed  back  the  river,  forcing  open  its 
present  course,  and  overwhelming  the  villi^.  Ai 
that  time  a  pretty  level  inoor  stretched  in  a  right 
line  along  the  shore  from  Findhom  to  Burgh-head, 
for  the  distance  only  of  five  miles.  Th^  encroach- 
hient  of  the  sea  in  a  semi-circular  bay  has  made 
the  distance  now  by  land  a  little  more  than  ten. 
The  inhabitants  of  Findhom  were  in  a  gre«tt  mea- 
sure supplied  with  fuel  from  this  moor,  tne  cut- 
ting op  of  which  might  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  encroachmept. .  On  this  moor,  near  the  shore, 
stood  a  conical  mount,  evidently  aftiflciaL  about 
forty  fothoms  high :  it  was  called  the  Ihufhilloch, 
and  afforded  a  view  of  the  Frith  and  the  wnole 
country  around.  An  old  man,  itill  a}ive,^  has  ga- 
thered berries  among  the  heath  around  its  base. 
Manv  roots  and  trunks  of  oak  and  flr  trees  were 
then  round  io  the  moor,  and  a  few  are  still  dag  in 
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the  moss  o^  tiatton,  confirming  ttje  Uut^  pt  the 
tradition,  tbstt  a  foreat  once  occupied  what  is  notr 
ihe  bottom  of  the  sea,  .an^.  ihe  downs  petweep 
Findhom  and  t)uffus.  The  mnd-hanks  9FJP9f^.f 
feeble  barrier  to  the  power  ol  every  storm,  irom 
the  north;  by  ^hich  tney  are  themselves  forced 
farther  on  the  shore,  and  bdnlcs  of  peat  eartfa  ige 
thereby  discovered  six  or  eight  feet  below  the 
sand.  Within  the  fl5od-nfark  of  tlie  bay  of  Find- 
horpi  where  the  estate  of  A^uirtown  borders  witli 
nest  dran^e,  in  the  year  1787,  pretty  extensive 
beds  of  peat  earth  were  discpveredj  deemed  siicn 
a  treasure  at  the  first  ^s  to^  excite  a  law-si)it,  a> 
on  tJie  records  of  the  ^herld^s  court,  between  the 
landlord  and  his  tenants,  even  for  the  duration  of 
the  current  leases ;  but  after  the  commencement 
of  the  litigation,  it  was  found  this  fuel  ha^  such 
an  offensive  smell,  and  corrosive  power  on  Kitchea 
utensils  ot  copper  and  iron,  as  to  be  ahsolutely 
impro^r  for  any  domestic  purpose.  Thispe^^ 
was  found  at  two  or  three  feet  uddjer  the  sand,  not 
in  a  continuous  bed,  but  in  detached  oanks,  as  if 
covered  by  sand  when  formerly  used,  in  a  period 
beyond  the  remeinbrance  of  the  passing  generation. 


bkollbt's  lib^uii^Nt. 

About  two  miles  from  Dumbarton^  on  the  1 

of  the  Leven,  stands  the  house  where  Dr:  a^o|- 
lei  was  bony  and  a  little  farther  on  is  a  moiiumeflt^ 
erected  to  his  memory.  It  is  very  lorty,  am)  niay 
be  seen  at  a  great,  distance*  It  is  a  ^und  column^ 
of  the  I'uscan  order,  standing  on  a  lofty  pedfestal, 
and  surmounted  by  a  vase. 

R£ltAtitA6Ll(   jbDOMSM^. 

A  young  fnan  in  the  Orkneys  having  stolen 
some  property  irom  his  uncle,  for  which  he  pur« 
sued  the  youtli,  who  was  then  eigl||aen  Yeacs  of 
age,  and  took  him  berore  the  'sheriff.  The  theft 
biding  proved,  the  young  man  leceived  a^nteaap 
of  death  i  but  going  up  the  laddaT  to.be  hanged, 
he  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would  inflict  some 
visible  judgttenk  on  his  uncle,  whq*  out  of  corCt- 
ousness  had  procured  his  death.    The  uncle  hap- 
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penedy  after  tbii^  to  be  valkiw  in  the  church- 
yard of  Kiikwmllj  and^  as  he  atood  upon  the  young 
man's  giarey  the  bUbop's  do^  ran  at  him,  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  tore  hii  throat ;  and  so  he  became  a 
moDuinent  of  God's  wrath  against  such  covetous 
wretches,  lliis  account  was  given 'to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, minister  there,  by  several  that  were  witnesses 
of  the  fact* 

ANCIBNT  WAMILIUB. 

Curiosity,  says  Saussnre,  led  me  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  blacksmith  Macnab,  to  see  the  MSS.  of  the 
poems  of  Osaian,  which,  according  to  report,  were 
long  possessed  by  his  family.  I  saw  the  old  man, 
but  not  the  manuscripts ;  they  had  Jong  ago  been 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  Highland  Smsiety.  He  showed  me  die  ancient 
armour  of  his  ancestors,  for  be  p;loried  in  a  long 
succession  of  them,  all  blacksmiths  like  himself. 
This  fismily  inhabited  the  same  eottwe  upwards 
of  four  hundred  years.  In  the  ages  of  feudalism, 
they  handled  successively  the  hammer  and  the 
sword. 

One  of  tfae^  ancestors  of  Macnab  had  been  em- 
ployed in  building  the  castle  of  ICilchom,  and 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  contribntcd  to  defend 
it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy's  clans.  What 
appaHing  vicissitudes  in  human  afbirs!  The  cas- 
tle of  that  powerful  lord,  of  that  once  formidable 
chief,  (is  now  deserted  and  in  ruins;  whilst  the 
hut  of  the  humble  vassal  still  exists^  and  has  never 
changed  its  masters.  This  long  succession  from 
fsther  to  son,  who  have  followed  without  inter- 
rttption  the  same  profession,  and  in  the  same 

{»lace,  is  considered  as  a  high  mark  of  respectabi- 
ity .  If  they  can  not  boast,  as  other  men  in  a  more 
exalted  sphere,  of  famous  names,  and  of  illustrious 
warriors  among  their  ancestors,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  integrity,  irreproachable  conduct,  and 
hereditary  adherence  to  the  virtues  and  duties  of 
an  obscure  state,  hare  insured  to  subsequent  ge- 
nemtions  the  protection  of  their  chiefs  and  Uie 
laws. 
These  examples  of  ancient  fiuttilies  in  an  inferior 
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rank  of  life,  are  by  no  means  rare  amoqg  the 
Highlanders.  Whilst  I  was  walkine  in  the  paik 
of  Inverary,  I  met  a  Highlander,  who,  with  the 
natural  curiosity  of  these  people,  came  to  ask  me 
what  country  1  belonged  to,  and  whither  I  was 
g^ing  ?  After  satisfying  him,  I  put  the  same  qoes  - 
tionsto  him;  he  rephed,  '*  I  am  going  to  that 
cottage  which  you  see  there  between  those  trees 
high  above  on  the  hill :  we  liave  lived  in  it  dur- 
ing the  three  hundred*  years  that  we  have  been 
vassals  of  the  Duke  of  Ai^gyle." 


I       laws 
Tl 


THE  COTflHAL  FBRRT. 

This  place  presents  a  singular  phenomenon  b 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  When  the 
tide  flows,  it  rises  rapidly  to  a  great  height,  and 
runs  with  violence  into  this  canal,  where  it  forms 
a  moid  torrent.  The  surface  of  the  waters  of 
Loch-Etive  being  still  much  uuder  that  of  the  sea, 
as  the  motion  ascending  has  only  been  able  to 
communicate  with  it  through  this  narrow  passage, 
the  waters  of  the  canal  rush  down  in  the  form  of 
a  cascade  into  the  lake,  till  the  moment  when  the 
lake  and  the  sea  become  of  the  same  level,  which 
takes  place  a  little  after  high  water.  The  contrary 
effect  happens  when  the  tide  ebbs,  the  sea  retiring 
very  rapidly,  the  level  of  the  lake  is  then  above 
that  oT  the  ocean,  and  it  takes  a  certain  time  to 
empty  itself  by  the  narrow  canal ;  a  strong  current 
settles  from  the  lake  to  the  sea,  and  forms  into  a 
cascade  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
took  place  six  hours  before.  A  passage  boat, 
however,  has  been  established  in  a  place  which 
appears  very  dangerous,  but  it  only  plies  in  the 
hours  when  the  sea  has  reached  its  greatest 
height,  or  has  retreated  to  its  lowest  level. 

A   SAGACIOUS  DOO. 

When  Smellie  published  his  Philosophy  of 
NatumI  History,  there  was  a  dog,  belonginj^  to  a 
grocer  in  Edinburgh,  who  amus^  and  asloniabed 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  man  who 
went  through  the  streets,  ringing  a  bell  and  selling 
penny  pies,  happened  to  treat  the  dog  one  day 


with  a  pb.*  The  next  tine  be  beard  the  pie- 
man'e  heB,  be  ran  to  him  with  impetaosity,  leized 
him  by  the  coety  and  would  not  rafler  him  to  pais. 
The  pie-man,  who  undentood  what  the  animal 
wanted,  shewed  him  a  penny,  and  pointed  to  hit 
oiaater,  who  stood  out  at  the  door,  and  Mtw  what 
was  goin^  on.  The  doe  immediately  supplicated 
his  master,  with  many  humble  gestures  and  looks. 
The  master  pat  a  penny  into  the  dog's  mouth, 
which  he  instantly  delivered  to  the  pie-man,  and 
leceived  bis  pie.  This  tmffic  between  the  pie- 
man and  the  grooei^s  dog  was  tianMeted  daily  for 
many  months. 

mmABT  CAtTLB. 

This  castle  fully  answers  the  grandeur  of  the 
approach.  It  seems  equally  adapted  to  all  purposes 
ofgreatness,  beauty,  uid  accommodation.  It  stands 
npon  a  gpentle  rise,  the  ground  rradually  sloping 
fi^m  it  in  yarioQs  directions.  The  area  which 
svnounds  it  is  spaciouA,  containing  two  or  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  boniMled  behind 
the  castle  by  a  semicircular  skreen  of  mountains, 
riting  in  different  forms,  some  of  them  broken, 
others  adorned  with  wood,  so  that  the  castle  stands 
in  a  kind  of  mountain  recess,  open  in  front,  where 
it  commands  a  spacious  viow  over  Loch  Fyne. 
One  of  these  mountains,  called  Doneqeaick,  is  a 
noble  spirited  object.  Its  sides  are  shaggy  and 
broken,  and  the  interstices  of  soil  ate  filled  with 
wood.  On  its  summit,  stands  a  lonely  watch- 
tower,  which,  like  cverr  thing  characteristic,  has 
a  good  effect.  Had  it  been  an  ornamental  build- 
ing of  any  kind,  thus  lof^il^  situated,  it  had  been 
absurd.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  runs  the 
Any,  a  considerable  stream.  It  issues  through  a 
■arrow  valley,  behind  the  house,  and  taking  a 
semicircular  sweep  around  it,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lawn,  enters  Loch-Fyne.  This  lake,  which  is 
the  glorf  of  the  scene,  spreads  into  a  noble  bay 
before  the  front  of  the  castle,  forming  an  irre- 
gular circle  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in 
ciftemfefence,  beautifully  indented  with  a  variety 
tf  peai|MQ»aty  and  luriounded  by  mountains.    It 
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is  an  object  not  only  bcMtifol  in  itael^  b\kt  it 
makes  a  ihe  contrast  with  the  woods  ai^  moun- 
tains around  it. 

Loch-Fyne  is  a  salt  lake^  communicating  with 
the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  idK>ot  twentv-flve  miles 
from  Invenry  Castle,  but,  as  the  tidi»4ias  no  very 
great  effect  upton  it  here,  it  has  almost  all  the 
beauties  of  an  inland  lake,  and  some  which  an  in- 
land lake  cannot  have,  particularly  that  of  a  very 
crowded  navigation.  It  is  one  of  the  fiivourite 
haunts  of  herrings,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  is  frequent^  by  innumerable  shoals.  The 
country  people  express  the  quantities  of  this  flsh 
in  strong  language.  At  those  naaons,  they  say 
the  lake  contains  one  part  water,  and  two  parts 
flsh.  In  this  tingle  ba]r  of  the  lake,  above  sis 
hundred  boats  are  sometimes  employed  in  taking 
them.  The  groups  of  these  little  fishing  vessels, 
with  their  circling  nets,  make  a  beautiful  moving 
picture,  which  is  frequently  varied  by  vessels  of  a 
larger  size  shooting  athwart,  threading  the  seveml 
little  knots  of  anchoring  barks,  and  making  their 
tacks  in  everv  direction.  The  herring  boats  com- 
monly take  their  station  on  the  lake  as  the  even- 
ing comes  on;  and,  if  all  this  moving  picture 
should  happen  to  be  enlightened  with  a  splendid 
sun-set,  the  effect  is  very  fine.  The  crews  of  these 
boats  seem  generally  to  be  a  cheerful  happy  race. 
Amone  the  implemenu  of  each  boat,  the  iMs^pipe 
is  mrely  forgotten,  the  shrill  melody  of  which,  you 
hear  constantly  resounding  from  every  part,  exoept 
when  all  hands  are  at  worL  On  Sunday,  the  mirth ' 
of  the  several  crews  is  changed  into  devotion.  As 
vou  walk  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  if  the  evening 
be  still,  you  hear  them  singing  psalms  instead  of 
playing  on  the  bag^pipe. 

The  castle  of  lavenryis  new,  but  constructed 
in  the  old  castle  form.  The  ground  plot  is  square, 
and  each  coiner  b  adorned  with  a  round  tower.  ' 
In  the  middle  rises  a  square  one,  which  is  higher 
than  till*  rest,  and  gives  a  picturesque  apex  to  the 
building^.  The  whole  is  gmnd,  and  makes  an  ap- 
pearance suitable  to  the  scene.  The  inside  is 
admtmbly   divided  into    grand  and   convenient 
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Topmij  hn\  St  li  yet  imiinisbed.  At  the  entrance 
if  Beaarachainbery  which,  in  most  private  houses^ 
would  be  ri^iculousi  but  iq  a  Highland  ca^tl^,  is 
i^naTactenstic,  ana  gives  an  uncommon  dignity. 
A  Rraqd  wall^  is  conducted  over  a  nohle  bfi^Se^ 
at  t)ie  foot  of  Doniquaick,  and  alon^  the  pam(s 
of  t^ie  riTer,  from  which  an  ofiiset  cafries  yoii^  in 
a  spiral  line>  up  the  mountain,  t^rom  the  watch- 
t^wer  is  one  of  the  grandest  views  in  Scotland. 

PLt^NDBfl  OP  CAT+LB. 

Thci  great  scale  on  which  this  was  done,  will 
anpear  fyon^  a  ^ecree  in  council  of  King  James 
iV.  ."  That  Hiichone  Ross,  of  Kilratvok,  and  his 
sei^  shall  restore,  content,  ancf  pay  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Urquhart,  sheriff  of  Cromarty,  and  hi^  te- 
nat}t|t  tjie  following  items^  carried  off  oy  thein 
and  their  accomplices. 

600  Cowi,  price  of  each         -        13 

6  Score  horses,  eacn         -  26, 

50  Score  sheep,  each  -  i 

90  Score  goats^  each        -        -      fl 

900  Swine,  each  -  -        3 

90  Score  bolls  of  victual,  each  boll  6 

Thi»  decree  will  shew  the  proportion  of  the 

different  kinds  of  stock  then  kept  m  the  country. 

ISLE   OF  NUNS. 

Inch-CaUifach,  the  Isle  of  Nuns,  or  of  OM  Wo- 
men, is  a  most  beautiful  island  at  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  Loch-Lomond.  The  church  belonging  to 
the  fprmer  nunnery  was  long  used  as  the  place  of 
i^orship  for  the  parish  of  Buchanan,  but  scarce 
any  vestiges  of  it  now  remain.  The  burial  ground 
continues  to  be  used,  and  contains  the  family 
pUces  of  sepnlture  of  several  neighbouring  clans. 
The  monuments  of  the  lairds  of  Macgregor^  and 
of  other  families,  claiming  a  descent  from  the  old 
Scottish  King  Alpine,  are  most  remarkable.  The 
Highlanders  are  as  jealous  of  their  rights  of  se- 
pufchre,  as  may  be  expected  from  a  people  whose 
whole  laws  fand  government,  if  clan-ship  can  be 
<«Ailed  so^  turned  upon  the  yingle  principle  of  fa- 
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mily  descent.  ''  ^SLJ.  his  iishei  be  ao&t^red  on 
the  water,"  was  one  of  the  deepest  alid  most  so- 
lemn imprecations  which  they  ued  against  an 
enemy. 

BATtLB  OF  KILLCBANKIB. 

Within  an  kour  of  suii-set,  the  signal  \^  given 
by  tkindee,  apd  the  llignlanders  descended,  in 
thick  and  aepai:ate  columns,  to  the  attack.  They 
suffered  considerably  from  the  enemy's  fire,  but, 
until  within  a  few  paces,  they  reserved  their  o^n. 
After  a  single  desultory  discliarge,  they  rushed 
forward  with  the  sword,  before  the  regulars,  whose 
bayonets  were  then  inserted  within  the  musket, 
could  be  prepared  to  receive,  or  to  resist  their 
furious  attack.  The  weight  of  their  columns 
pierced  through  the  thin  and  straggling  line  where 
Mackay  commanded  in  person,  and  tneir  ponder- 
ous swords  completed  the  rout.  .  Within  a  fetv 
minutes^  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  inter- 
mixed together  in  the  field,  in  the  pursuit,  and  in 
the  river,  disappeared  from  view.  Mackay  alonej 
when  deserted  by  his  horse,  and  surrounded,  forced 
his  way  to  the  right  wing,  where  two  regiments 
had  maintained  their  ground,  while  the  enemy 
were  intent  on  plundering  the  baggage,  he  con- 
ducted them  in  silence  and  in  obscurity  across  the 
river,  beneath  the  defile,  and  continued  his  flifrht 
for  two  days,  through  the  mountains,  to  Stirling:: 
less  afraid  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were  opprrssed 
with  booty,  than  of  the  pursuit  of  Dundee,  at  the 
head  of  his  horse.  But  Dundee,  whose  pursuit 
he  dreaded,  was  himself  no  more.  After  a  despe- 
rate and  successful  charge  on  the  artillery,  wnich 
he  seized  with  his  horse,  he  returned  to  restore 
the  battle  on  the  left,  and  to  renew  the  attack 
against  tlie  two  regiments  that  remained  entire. 
At  that  moment,  while  his  arm  was  extended  to 
his  troops,  and  while  his  person  was  conspicuous 
to  the  enemy,  he  received  a  shot  in  his  side, 
through  an  opening  in  his  armour,  and  dropt  from 
horseback,  as  he  rode  off  the  field.  He  survived 
to  write  a  concise  and  dignified  account  of  his  vic- 
tory to  James.    Nine  hundred  of  his  men  were 


kinedy  ind  KMo  M  Mickiy's  troopi  we^e  either 
killed  or  taken;  Mid,  but  forihis  untimely  U^ie, 
not  ft  man  would  haTe  escaped.  Had  he  survived 
to  improvte  this  distinguished  victory,  little  doulit 
can  be  entferuined  that  he  would  have  recovered 
the  whole  of  Scotland  beyond  the  Forth.  His 
party  were  prepared  to  take  arms  on  tbe  borders, 
and  his  progress  southwirds  might  have  arrested 
William'saitention  and  arms,  tin  James  was  firmly 
established  in  Ireland.  But  his  death  was  fatal  to 
bis  party ;  and  among  the  papers  fouDd  on  bis 
bodj,  a  leiter  from  Melfotd,  intittiitating  that  the 
indfliiiutywas  couched  in  such  terms,  kk  might  be 
broken  or  revoked  by  the  king  at  pleasure,  eicited 
deep  di^guit  at  the  insincerity  6f  Jaines.  A  rude 
stone  was  erected  on  the  spot,  to  m&rk  his  victory 
to  future  times.  His  nffemotr  was  Ion?  lamented 
hy  his  party,  and  his  name  Is  still  celebrated  In 
their  poetry  as  tbe  last  of  the  Scottft.  The  battle 
of  Killictankie  was  fotfght  on  the  l^th  of  Junfe, 
1680. 
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the  bri4ge  with  the  utmoBtattentioa  •  When  walk- 
ing up  the  wood,  he  said  to  her,  **  Oh,  Marjory, 
Majory,  by  what  fatality  have  you  been  tampted 
to  cpme  thus  rashly  alone«  when  the  sun  ii  gone 
to  sleep."  \t  is  in  this  manner  th^y  fexpriss  what 
we  should  call  «un-set.  The  ^pectte  dis&ppeat«d, 
and  Marjory  arrived  at  home  in  great  terror, 
ialnted  ibimediately,  and  on  her  recovery  from 
her  swoon,  thought  of  nothing  but  pi^pann^  tor 
her  departure.  She,  however,  lived  for  a  week, 
and  was  visited  by  many  of  hpz  friends;  had  they 
been  sceblical  enough  to  doubt  her  as9ertioh,  she 
earned  aoout  with  her  a  testimony  to  enforce  be- 
lief. The  wrist  where  the^host  had  laid  hold  of 
her  hand,  was  bluci,  and  nad  the  appearance  of 
beifig  mortified.  This  b  qaite  consisteat  with  tbe 
system  j  for  it  a{) pears  that  Marjory  wa«  piinitfhed 
for  her  irnpiety,  in  daring  the  powefS  of  darknes^ 
without  usmg  the  precaution  appointed  ia  such 
cases. 


UIGULAND  BUPBR8TITI0N. 

A  ^ntleaan  died  In  Strathspey  three-score 
years  since,  and  left  a  widow  with  a  large  family. 
He,  though  the  head  of  an  ancient  house,  left  not 
much  befaiod  him ;  and  his  Widow  found  it  iteces^ 
sary  to  pay  the  mbst  sedalous  attention  to  all 
the  small  profits  of  a  ftrm.'  for  the  benefit  of  her 
family.  She  posaessed,  atbong  other  things,  a 
mill,  part  of  the  grist  of  which,  she  allowed  to  the 
miller,  and  took  the  rest  to  herself,  as  A  kind  bf 
rent.  She  often  walked  down  from  her  htfusb,  to 
see  whether  ber  due  was  regularly  put  in  the  place 
allotted  for  it.  One  erining-,  she  staid  longer  than 
■snal,  and  retamed  to  her  house  as  it  grew  dusk ; 
her  vay  lay  through  a  little  wood,  and  ihe  had  to 
cross  a  brook  over  a  temporary  bri<%e,  niade  of 
fellen  trees.  As  she  was  approachitig  with  sbt|te 
doubt  and  hesitation  towards  it,  she  saw,  on  the 
other  side,  her  hosblind,  well  dressed  in  tartan, 
with  a  handsome  silver-mounted  dirk  and  pistols, 
mch  as  he  used  to  wear  on  occaiions  of  display. 
He  came  to  her,  took  her  band,  aid  led  her  over 


k  ROYAt  Pool. 

King  James  I.  gave  all  manner  of  liberty  and 
encouragement  to  the  exprcise  qf  bjifibonerf ,  knd 
he  took  great  delight  in  it  hirnself.  U4Pl>eBtng  one 
day  to  bear  somewhat  hard  on  one  of  his  Scotch 
courtiers,  "  By  my  saul,  returns  the  peeri  he  tltat* 
made  your  roajestv  a  king,  spoiled  the  best  fbol  in 
Christeiidom.  This  ina^,  at  first  aif  ht,  appear 
^n  insult,  but  was,  in  reality,  a  compliment.  The 
JboisBi  the  courts  of  sovereigns  were  fciecally 
setected  for  their  wit  and  talents,  and.  to  be  the  M 
fdol  in  Christendom,  was  no  small  distinttioft. 

OEORGft   CAMPB^LU  I 

This  learned  divine  of  the  churph.  of  Scot-t 
land,  and  principal  and  protessor  of  divinity  of 
th^  Mariscnal  college,  Aberdeen^  waa  bom  in  that 
city.  December  S5th,  1719.  His  fatUef,  the  Rev. 
Colin  Cathpbcll,  who  was  one  of  the  minUters  of 
Aberdeen,  and  a  man  of  primitive  piety  and  ilortli, 
died  in  1798.  George,  the  subject  of  this  artic**- 
who  was  his  youngest  son,  was  educated  ih 
rrammar-school  of  his  native  city,  and  after 
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b  Mariichal  colleee,  but  appears  to  have  been 
originally  iiiteo'ded  to  follow  the  profenion  oT  the 
law,  and  for  that  pnrpote  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  a  writer  of  the  signet  in  Edinburgh.  By  what 
indncements  he  was  made  to  alter  his  purpose  vte 
are  not  told;  but  in  1741 «  he  began  to  study  divi- 
nity at  the  university  of  Eldinbargb,  and  continued 
the  same  pursuit  both  in  King's  college  and  Ma^ 
rischal  college,  Aberdeen ;  and  here  he  delivered, 
with  great  approbation,  those  discourses,  which 
are  usually  prescribed  to  students  of  divinity  in 
the  Scotch  universities.  After  studying  the  usual 
number  of  years  at  the  divinity  hall,  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  church,  pro- 
posed to  the  Synod ;  and  having  undergone  the 
ordinary  trials  before  the  presbytery  of  Aberdeen, 
was  licensed  as  a  probationer,  or  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  on  the  lltA  of  June,  1746.  lis  this  rank 
he  remained  two  years,  before  he  obtained  a  set- 
tlement in  the  chnreh  of  Scotlaqd,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  ..period  was  presented  to  the  church  of 
Banchory  Teman,  about  seventeen  miles  west 
from  Aberdeen,  and  was  ordained  June  8d,  1748. 

^  After  remaining  nine  years  in  this  country  pa- 
rish,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aber- 
deen in  June,  1757,  where  his  various  and  ex- 
tensive talents  were  appreciated  by  those  who 
knew  best  their  worth,  and  where  his  fame  was 
most  likely  to  be  rewarded.  Accordingly,  in  1759, 
he  was  presented  by  his  majesty  to  the  office  of 
principal  of  Marischal  college,  and  soon  made  it 
appear  that  he  was  worthy  of  this  dignity.  Hume 
had  recently  published  his  **  Essay  on  Miracles," 
and  despised  his  opponents  until  principal  Camp- 
bell published  his  celebmted  *'  Dissertation  on 
Miracles,**  which  deservedly  raised  his  character 
as  an  acute  metaphysician  and  an  able  polemical 
writer.  This  "  Dissertation"  was  originally  drown 
up  in  tlie  form  of  a  sermon,  which  he  preached 
before  the  provincial  synod  of  Aberdeen,  October 
9th,  1760,  ud  which,  on  their  requesting  him  to 
jpublish  It,  he  afterwards  enlarged  into  its  present 
form.  Some  circumstances  attended  the  publica- 
tion which  are  rather  singular,  and  which  we 


shall  relate  in  the  words  of  his  iHOgmplier.  "  Be« 
fore  it  was  published,  he  sent  a  copy  of  his  ma 
nuscript  to  Dr.  Blair,  of  Edinburgh,  ♦ith  a  request 
that,  after  perusing  it,  lie  would  communicate  tlie 
performance  to  Mr.  Hume.  The  learned  rnd  ju- 
dicious Blair  read  the  dissertation  both  as  a  friend, 
and  as  a  critic,  then  showed  it  to  his  opponent, 
and  afterwards  wrote  to  Mr.  Campbell  both  what 
had  occurred  to  himself,  and  what  Mr.  Hume 
chose  at  first  to  write  on  the  subject.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, that  this  sceptical  philosopher,  with  all 
his  affected  equanimity,  felt  very  sensibly,  on 
reading  so  acute,  so  learned,  and  so  complete  an 
answer  to  his  essay  on  miracles.  He  complained 
of  some  harsh  expressions,  and  stated  a  few  ob- 
jections to  what  Mr.  Cambbell  bad  advanced, 
shewing,  in  some  cases,  where  his  meaning  had 
been  misunderstood.  Instead  of  being  displeased, 
his  generous  adversary  instantly  expunged,  or 
softened,  every  expression  that  either  was  severe, 
or  was  only  supposed  to  be  offensive,  removed 
every  objection  that  had  been  made  to  his  aipi- 
ments,  and  availed  himself  of  the  remarks  both 
of  his  friend,  and  of  his  opponent,  in  rendering 
his  dissertation  a  complete  and  unanswerable 
performance.  Thus  corrected  and  improved,  it 
was  pot  to  the  press,  and  a  copy  of  it  sent  to  Mr. 
Hume.  «That  philosopher  was  charmed  with  the 
gentlemanly  conduct  of  Mr.  Campbell,  confessed 
that  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  answer  the  disserta- 
tion, and  declared  that  he  would  have  attempted 
to  do  something  in  this  wa^,  if  he  had  not  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  in  early  life,  never  to  return  as 
answer  to  any  of  his  opponents.  Thus  principal 
Campbell,  from  a  manly  and  well-bred  treatment 
of  his  adversary,  rendered  his  own  work  morp 
correct,  gained  the  esteem  of  his  opponent,  and 
left  an  example  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  all  po- 
lemical writers.* 

The  "  Dissertation  on  Miracles"  was  published 
in  176S,  previously  to  which  the  author  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  KingVcoUe^,  Old  Aber- 
deen. The  sale  of  the  woik  was  ra  proportion 
to  itf  Kerit,  most  extf  nsive  in  Great  Britau,  and 
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beia^  tnailated  into  the  French,  Dntcb^  and  Ger- 
mn  bz^mges,  the  name  of  Dr.  Campbell  ^as 
from  Uila  time  always  mentioned  \Tith  the  highest 
letpect  among  the  learned  men  of  Europe. 

Dr.  GamplMU  continued  for  twelve  years  to  dis- 
cbarge the  offices  of  i>rincipal  of  Marischal  college, 
and  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  for- 
mer capacity  be  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  pro- 
feiaors  and  students ;  as  he  united- great  learning  to 
a  coodact  strictly  virtuous,  and  to  manners  equally 
^bUe  and  pleasant.  In  the  latter  office  he  lived 
m  the  neatest  harmony  with  his  colleagues,  over 
whom  he  affected  no  superiority ;  and  by  all  his 
hearers  was  esteemed  as  a  worthy  roan,  a  good 
preacher,  and  one  of  the  best  lecturers  Utey  bad 
ever  heaird.  In  lecturing,  indeed,  he  excelled, 
while  he  rarely  composed  sermons,  but  preached 
from  a  lew,  and  sometimes  without  any  notes. 
Yet  his  discourses  on  particular  occasions,  were 
snch  as  maintained  his  reputation.  In  June,  1771, 
he  was,  on  a  vacancy  by  resignation,  elected  pro- 
icssor  of  divinity  in  Marischal  college.  This  ap- 
pointment was  attended  with  the  resi^;nalion  of 
His  pastoral  charge,  as  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Aberdeen ;  but  as  minister  of  Gray  Friars,  an  office 
oonjoined  to  the  professorship,  he  had  to  preach 
once  every  Sunday  in  one  of  the  churches,  and 
beside  this,  had  the  offices  both  of  principal  and 
professor  of  divinity  to  discharge.  In  the  Utter 
office  he  increased  the  times  of  instructing  his 
pupils,  so  that  they  heard  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  lectures  which  were  usual  with  hia  prede- 
cetaors,  and  he  so  ananged'his  Subjects,  that  every 
stodent  who  chose  to  attend  regularly  during  the 
shortest  |>eriod  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
charcby^might  hear  a  complete  course  of  lectures 
OB  theology,  embracing,  Under  the  theoretical 
part,  every  thing  that  the  student  of  divinity  should 
know ;  and  under  the  practical  branch,  every 
thing  that  he  should  do,  as  a  reader  of  sacred  or 
coarch  hutory,  a  biblical  critic,  a  polemic  divine, 
a  pnlpit  orator,  a  minister  of  a  parish,  and  a  mem- 
^  0{  the  church  courts  on  the  Scotch  establish- 
ine>ii4«    ^onie  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of 


his  labouri,  by  the  caaona  of  aoripUifi  criticisms 
and  a  few  other  prelections,  on  the  same  subject, 
which  are  included  in  preliminary  dtsaertations, 
printed  aloQg  with  his  "  Translation  of  the  Gos- 
pels," and  by  the  "  Lectures'*  published  after  hia 
death. 

In  1776,  Dr.  Campbell  published  his  ''  Fhilo-  - 
sophy  of  Rhetoric,"  which  established  his  repu- 
tation aa  an  excellent  grammarian,  an  accurate 
and  judicious  critic,  a  scholar  of  delicate  imagina- 
tion and  taste,  and  a  philosopher  of  great  acute- 
ness  and  deep  penetration. 

The  last  work  which  he  lived  to  publish,  was  hia 
*'  Translation  of  the  Gospeb,"  with  preliminary 
dissertations  and  explanatory  notes,  S  vols.  4to. 
It  is  universally  acknowledged ,  that  this  work 
places  him  very  high  in  the  rank  of  biblical 
critics,  and  is  that  which  will  probably  hand  down 
his  name  to  a  late  posterity.    He  died  in  1796. 

THB  CONDUCT  OP  THB  78tH  Il€  INDIA. 

The  harmony  which  so  frequently  subsisted  be- 
tween Highland  corps,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  they  have  been  stationed,  has 
been  frequently  observed.  In  Goa,  it  appears  to 
?iave  been  the  same  aa  elsewhere.  The  Conde  de 
Surzecla,  Viceroy  of  Fortuguese  India,  on  the 
departure  of  the  regiment  from  iinder  his  com- 
mand, embraced  the  opportunity  "  to  express  his 
sentiments  of  praise  uid  admiration  of  Uie  regu- 
lar, orderlv,  and  honourable  conduct  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  78th  Highland  regiment,  during 
the  four  years  they  have  t^en  under  his  authority, 
equall>|  and  highly  creditable  to  the  exemplary 
discipline  of  the  corps,  and  to  the  skill  of  the 
excellent  commander,  and  his  excellencv  can 
never  foiget  the  inviolable  harmony  and  rriend- 
ship  which  has  always  subsisted  between  the 
subjects  of  the  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  all  classea 
of  this  honourable  corps.'* 

A    BROAD   HINT. 


The  minister  of  Cruden,  at  the  time  of  the 
«crament,  exhorting  the  people  ^o  be  libera)  'l^ 


jcbeir  eofltnEmiciii  io  tkii  ^i,  htsiit\uiki  hU  ob- 
Aehratlontf  D^  ^j^i^,  *'  And  f «  ii*  ken  ^e\\,  f  e've 
had  bdlhltif  traM  m  Cott^-slbol  for  Mh  ftome 
time  JNiit.''^ 


ijii-var«  fik  ihe  h&tttf  U  ptotioiirieed^  or  more 
ptdperljr  cy^VfH^.  is  A  nfouliUiin  io  (he  north- 
east of  the  village  of  CaUebder^  In  Metileith,  de- 
riving its  name,  which  signifies  ttie  fi'reitt  den,  or 
cavern,  from  H  sdtt  of  retreat  flnftong  tne  rocks  od 
the  south  side,  said,  ht  tradition,  tb  have  been 
iiie  abode  or  a  giant.  In  lilttet  times,  li  was  the 
refuge  of  robbers  find  Dahdittl,  whd  htive  been 
only  extirpated  vtithin  the  lafti  c^ntbry.  SItrictly 
speakihgf  thlJ^  strobg  bold  is  not  a  cave,  as 
the  name  would  imj)ly,  but  H  Sort  oi  small  in- 
closure.  Or  recess,  surrounded  with  large  rocks, 
and  open  above  hefid.  It  may  have  been  origi- 
Aally  designed  as  a  toil  fof  dc^r,  whQ  mip^ht  get  in 
from  the  outside^  but  would  And  it  difficult  to 
return.  I'lii^  opinion  p^ev&lls  among  thf  old 
sportimen  tti^d  deer-stdlkets  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ItAtfttlio  OF  tai^  vRKitk  kiQHLAnbttia. 

Actuated  hy  lilieral  sentiments,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
year  1757,  recommended  to  his  Majesty^  Geqige  It. 
to  attach  the  Hiehlandcts  io  his  person,  by  em- 
ploying them  in  his  Krvjtc ;  and,  m  evidence  of 
the  disapp^aram:e  of  all  j^^lousv  oh  the  part  of 
the  crown,  the  Honourable  S^imou  Fraser,  who  had 
himself  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion  for  which 
his  fathen  Lord  C>vat,  had  been  beheaded  on 
"f  ower  Hill,  was  appointed  jienteoant-colonel  of 
a  battalion,  to  be  jraised  oil  the  forfetted  estate  of 
his  own  family  (then  vested  in  jhe  crown),  and  of 
those  of  his  kinsmen  ^nd  cidn.  The  result  showed 
that  the  experiment  had  succeeded,  and  with 
wliat  sincere  fidelity  young  Lovat  had  been  sup- 
ported, without  estate,  money,  or  influence,  be- 
yond that  infl-uence  which  flowed  from  attach- 
ment to  his  family,  his  person,  and  name;   this 

entleinan.  In  a  few  weeks,  found  himself  at  the 
dd  of  eight  huiidied  men,  recruited  by  himself. 


The  gentlemen  •f  ihe  country,  and  the  oAcefs  ef 
the  regiment,  added  more  than  tOO'  men,  ^d  thuf 
a  battalion  was  formed  of  thirteen  companies  of 
106  naen,  r^nk  and  file  each,  making  in  all  1460 
men,  including  65  Serjeants,  and  35  pipers  and 
drummers.  All  accounts  concur  in  describing 
this  as  a  superior  body  of  men.  llieir  chanu:ter 
and  actions  raised  the  military  reputation|  and 
gave  a  favourable  impression  of  the  moral  virtues 
of  the  sons  o^  the  mountains. 


V^ 


DALKBITB   lAOUSB. 

This  is  the  residence  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuffh,  and  stands  about  six  miles  from  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
North  Esk,  and  m  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  cf  Dalkeith.  It  is  erected  on  the 
site  of  an  old  castle,  which  was,  for  a  Icmg  timei 
the  property  of  the  family  of  Douglas.  The  Re- 
gent of  Scotland,  viz.  the  Earl  of.  Morton,  fre- 
quently dwelt  in  this  castle,  during  the  time  that 
James  VI.  was  a  minor;  which,  at  that  period, 
commonly  went  by  the  designation  of  the  LMt 
lien. 

The  present  house  was  erected  by  the  anceston 
of  his  grace,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  consists  of  a  main  body  and  two 
wings,  halving  some  ornaments  in  front  of  it,  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  principal  stair-case, 
and  several  rooms  within,  besides  the  great  hall, 
are  allowed  by  judges  to  be  finished  in  a  very  cU- 
^ant  manner.  In  one  set  of  rooms,  the  furniture 
in  use  at  that  period,  is  still  preserved  with  great 
care,  probably  because  it  was  the  donation  of 
Charles  11.  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  his  daughter-in-law,  Anne,  Duchess  and  heir- 
ess of  Bupcleugh,  who  espoused  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  paint- 
ings in  the  palace  of  .Dalkeitbj  executed  by  differ- 
ent artists,  who  were  eminent  in  their  day.  The 
river  North  Edk  glides  along  directly  under  the 
walls  of  the  house  and  over  it  an  excellent  bridge 
has  been  thrown,  at  the  expense  of  bis  grace 
■  Here  the  king  resided,  during  his  latr  v i^it 


ATRATIUBRFBRIiBINO  tN  TBBBOLWAT  PIBTB. 

I  once,  in  my  etfly  dayi,  heard,  SBys  Dr.  CarHe, 
(for  it  waa  niglit,  uid  I  eottld  not  see)  a  tFBveller 
drowning  in  the  Firth  of  Solway,  eloae  by  the 
moQth  of  Uiat  river.  The  influx  of  the  tide  had 
unhorsed  him,  in  the  nirht,  as  he  wai  passing  the 
laodi  from  Cumberland.  The  west  wmd  blew  a 
tempest,  and^accordinr  to  the  common  eipressioii, 
bf  ought  in  the  water  three  foot  abreast.  The  tra- 
veller got  upon  a  standing  net,  a  little  way  from 
the  shore.  There  he  lashed  himself  to  the  t>ost, 
sboutii^  for  half  an  hour  for  assistance,  till  the 
tide  rose  over  his  head.  In  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  amid  the  pauses  of  the  hurricane,  his  voice, 
heard  at  intervals,  waa  exquisitely  mournful.  No 
ooe  could  go  to  his  assistance,  no  one  knew  where 
he  WAS ;  the  sound  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
fpirit  ctf  the  waters.  But  morning  rose,  the  tide 
bad  ebbedy  and  the  poor  traveller  was  found  lashed 
to  the  pole  of  the  net,  and  bleaching  in  the  wind. 

DR.   J0BN80N   AT  BLLOB. 

We  set  out  about  eight  in  the  morning,  says 
BoswelU  and  breakfasted  at  Ellon.  The  landlady 
nid  to  me,  "  Is  not  this  the  great  doctor,  that  is 
going  about  through  the  country  }"  I  said,  "  Yes." 
**  Aye,  (said  she)  we  heard  of  him.  1  miide  an 
errand  in  the  room,  on  purpose  to  see  him. 
There's  something  great  in  nis  appearance  :  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  have  such  a  man  in  one's  house ;— a 
man  who  does  so  much  good.  If  I  had  thought 
of  it,  I  would  have  shewn  him  a  child  of  mine, 
who  has  had  a  lump  on  his  throat  for  some  time." 
"  But  (said  1)  he  is  not  a  doctor  of  physic."  **  Is 
he  an  occulist  r  said  the  landlord.  «  No ;  (said  I) 
*ie  is  only  a  very  learned  man."  Landlord,  *'  They 
Mt  !>e  is  the  greatest  man  in  England,  except  Lord 
Mansfield."  Dr.  Johnson  was  highly  entertained 
with  this,  and  I  do  think  he  was  pleased  too.  He 
said,  "  I  like  the  exception:  to  have  called  me 
the  greatest  man  in  England,  would  have  been  an 
unmeaning  compliment :  butthe  exception  marked 
that  the  praise  was  in  earnest i  and  ia  Scotland  the 


exception  flitlgt  hi,*hiid  f(afiitteU>  • 
l*rimate.* 


•i^Siir  ioBB 


I8LB  Ot  VAt. 

There  is  alight-hoUSe  Qj^n  the  isle,  which  was 
erected  by  Alexander  Cu^inehame.  laird  of 
Bams,  by  ^hnissioii  of  King  Charles  I. :  the  kiag 
gave  infeftment  of  the  isle  to  John  Cuninghfune, 
with  the  liberty  to  build  a  li^ht-house,  to  light  the 
ships  which  sailed  near  it  in  the  night  time:  he 
built  there  a  tower  forty  foot  high^  vaulted  Uk  the 
toji,  and  covered  witn  fla^7StoneS|  wberepn,  ail  |be 
year  over,  there  bums,  in  the  niaht  time,  a  Are 
of  coals,  for  a  light.  This  showetn  light  to  all  the 
ships  coming  out  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay, 
and  to  all  places  betwixt  St.  AbbVhead  and  Red- 
castle,  neat  Montrose. 

The  light  is  still  made  by  a  Are  of  eoals»  of 
which  about  S8p  tons  are  annuall  v  consumed.  The 
coals  employed  are  from  the  Weinyss,  and  are 
preferred,  on  account  of  their  hardness  and  di|i%- 
bility,  and  clearness  of  tneir  ligh^  It  Has  fie- 
quently  been  in  contem dilation  to  light  the  isle  by 
reflectors,  and  the  premises  have  been  inspected 
by  men  of  skill,  with  that  view.  This  alteration, 
whatever  other  advantage  it  migb^  havoi  wpuld, 
at  least,  prevent  sucn  melanpholy  accidents  as 
happened  ip  the^ear  1791,  wticn  the  keeper  of 
the  light,  his  wife,  ana  five  children,  wfresiidp* 
cated  by  a  sulphureous  steam,  arising  from  the 
coalHMhes  accumulated  rbdlid  the  llghi-hotlse. 
Three  men  are  employed  ip.  keepiig;  th^  lig.ht, 
two  of  whom  are  on  il^e  watc|i  durin^^the  Bight.. 

The  duty  paid  bv  Scottish  ships  is  three  half- 
pence per  ton,  and  by  foreign,,  inclqding  ^ngU»h 
vessels,  three  pence.  Before  1790,  tnis  duty  wM 
let  at  £380  sterling,  per  annum;  at  that  time  it 
rose  to  £960;  and  in  1800,  it  wa^  )ftat£l500) 
a  striking  proof  of  the  increaw  of  the  trade  of 
this  country.  The  duty  is  collected  by  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  diflenent  custom-houses,  who 
are  paid  for  their  trouble  by  the  Ucjcsman.  .  Aa 
the  expenses  attending  the  li^ht,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duty,  are  very  considerable,  it  will  not. 
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probably,  b»  going  too  fttr>  to  estimate  the  whole 
inodttce  of  the  tax  at  double  the  rent,  conse- 
qnently,  this  tax  mmt  be  paid  by  about  450,000 
tout  of  shipping  annually. 

BLF-BMOT. 

The  heads  of  airows,  made  of  flints,  formerly  in 
use,  before  the  introdoction  of  iron,  are  still  occa- 
sionally found.  They  are  believed  by  the  common 
people  to  have  been  shot  by  the  elves  or  fairies, 
and  to  occasion  diseases  in  cattle.  They  are  used 
as  charms  against  magic.  The  difficulty  of  exe- 
cuting such  beautiful  forms  as  the  weapon  com- 
monly possesses,  must  have  been  very  great. 

rRBaDTTSRT  AND  EPISCOPACY. 

These  two  modes  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  after 
tlie  reformatioB,  had,  alternately,  the  authority  of 
law.  Presb^ery  prevailed  from  1660  to  1672, 
when  a  nominal  episcopacy  was  set  up  by  the 
Regent  Morton,  to  enable  himself  and  his  follow- 
ers to  get  the  bishops*  revenues,  by  means  of  no- 
minal, or  Tnlchan  biriiops.  From  1692  to  1610 
was  pure  presbytery.  Krom  1610  to  16S8  was 
episcopacy.  From  1638  to  1662  was  pure  pres- 
bytery. For  twenty-eight  years,  from  1662  to  1690, 
during  a  period  of  terrible  persecution,  episco- 
pacy was  maintained  by  military  power.  Since 
1690,  presbytery  has  been  the  established  reli^on 
in  Scotland. 

SCOTS  AND   ENGLISH  COMPARED  BY  SAU8SURB. 

In  general,  the  English  please  themselves  in 
crowding  into  assemblies,  so  numerous,  so  mixed, 
and  so  destitute  of  every  thing  which  can  interest 
the  mind,  that  they  appear  solely  intended  to  dis- 
play tbo  fortune  of  the  entertainer,  and  his  desire 
of  making  a  flgture  in  the  public  newspapers.  It 
is  not  the  same  in  Scotland ;  society  there  is  re- 
maricable  for  its  harmony ;  the  Scots  love  conver- 
sation, and  seek,  at  the  same  time,  instruction  and 
pleasure  j  society  is  ea«y,  because  the  distinctions 
of  mnk,  althoogh  eaually  respected,  are,  hoircver, 
less  h\i  than  in  England. 


THE  SCOTSMAN'S  UBBARY. 

There  are  vast  numbers  of  fiunilies  in  Scotland, 
who,  without  bein^  titled,  have  as  noble  and  an- 
cient an  origin  as  that  of  many  peers.  There  an 
others,  illustrious  inanns,  sciences, and  literature ; 
and  who,  being  sought  after  by  all  who  \'a]ue -in- 
formation, form  so  many  links,  which  unite  (h«> 
various  raodcs  of  society. 

Riches  are  much  less  essential  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  in  order -to  occupy  an  agreeable  place 
in  society;  luxury  is  there  neither  so  striking  nor 
so  general.  There  exists,  in  this  country,  a  great 
spirit  of  simplicity,  and  what  is  still  more,  a  sort 
of  equality  in  good  company,  which  is  respected 
by  those  who  can  the  more  easily  abstain  from  it. 
A  free  cordiality,  a  natural  politeness,  proceedinjr 
rather  from  a  desire  to  please,  and  to  render  others 
happy,  than  from  a  study  of  what  is  called  usage 
of  the  world,  supply  among  the  Scots,  the  br.ughiT 
demeanour  and  the  reserve  of  their  southern 
neighbours.  It  is  principally  with  regard  to  stran- 
gers that  the  Scottish  character  is  shown  with  the 
most  advantage.  Hospitality  in  all  its  finest  shades 
and  forms,  is  the  national  virtue  of  Scotland.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  do  not  partake  of  that 
coolness  and  prejudice  with  regard  to  foteigners, 
which  are  so  ouen,  and  with  too  much  founda- 
tion, a  reproach  to  the  Englisli  of  the  best  societj. 

In  seeking,  in  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of 
Scotland,  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  differenci** 
we  shall  find  them  in  the  intimate  relations  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  many  continental  govemmenU,  particularly 
tliat  of  France.  That  power,  which  has  always 
been  the  bitterest  enemy  and  rival  of  B^gland, 
was,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  intimate  ally  of 
Scotland,  and  aided  it  frequently  to  defend  itself 
against  the  attacks  of  the  English.  The  ScoU 
have,  even  in  France,  until  tlie  epoch  of  the  revo- 
iutiou,  enjoyed  privileges  from  which  other  na- 
tions were  excluded;  Uiey  were  exempted  from 
paying  foreig^n  duties ;  they  had  a  college  conse- 
crated to  the  Scottish  catholics,  and  governed  by 
ScoUish  profSessoTs  Scotland  fomished,  also,  in 
former  times,  a  company  fif  body  guards  to  the 


\mg  eiVwtmcf,  So  many  priWlem  encouraged 
tht  Dobilitj  and  gentrr  to  travel  in  France,  to  edu- 
CAte  their  chiklien  theie,  and  OTen  to  ciinbliib 
themaelTefl.  They  acquiied  the  Freocli  tongnage, 
ipoke  it  with  (acilitf ,  and  on  their  tetum  to  their 
natire  country,  they  introduced,  as  ranch  at  they 
coald,  into  good  society,  the  mannen  and  the 
8*vlc  of  the  court  of  Verraillei. 

Since  the  unfortunate  ei|>edition  of  the  Pre- 
tender, and  above  all,  aisce  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  relationa  with  France  have  diffliftiahed, 
and  ftnallj  ceated  altogether.  But  the  small  court 
of  Monsieur,  Comte  d'Axtois,  esUblished  for  some 
time  in  Edinburgh,  maintained  an  intercourse 
among  the  elevated  class  of  both  nations.  Scien- 
tific communications  have  since,  a  little  supplied 
the  relations  of  society,  and  the  French  language 
continues  to  be  ksamed  and  spoken  with  facility, 
by  every  one  who  has  received  the  least  education. 

DIATB   OF  TBB   BAKL  AND  COOTITIM  OP 
aVTUBRLAND. 

Hie  death  of  this  amiable  pair,  in  170B,  was 
particularly  affecting.  The  loss  of  an  only  son 
lay  so  heavy  on  their  spirits,  that  they  went  to 
Bath,  in  the  hope  of  heinr  able  to  find  solace  in 
the  gaiety  of  the  place.  The  earl  caught  a  fever, 
and  the  countess  attended  him  twenty-one  days 
and  nights  with  such  anxiety,  that  she  never 
left  his  room,  or  went  to  bed,  aiid  the  apprehen- 
lions  of  his  danger  so  affected  her  spirits  and  ap- 
petite, that  her  stomach  refused  sustenance,  and 
she  died,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  watching, 
sad.  in  a  few  days  after,  the  fever  carried  olT  his 
lordship.  Tlie  earl  was  thirty-one,  and  the  coun- 
1^9  twentv-six.  Their  daughter  is  now  Mar- 
rhtoness  of  Strafibrd,  and  her  second  son  is  heir 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  SutlierUmd. 

GOOD  COPTBR  A«D  IAD  COPPER. 

The  reverend  author  of  the  statistical  account 
if  Nairn,  states,  that  the  weekly  collection  at  the 
(borch  on  Sundays,  amounted  to  about  three  shil* 
io^  in  ffoad  copper.    How  many  of  his  paiisb- 
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ionen  studied  economy  and  charaeter,  by  dropping 
bad  copper  into  the  board,  he  does  not  stale. 


NAME  OF  miUBS. 


The  family  and  name  of  Innes  is  of  great  anti- 
quity in  the  province  of  Moray.  Some  other  fa- 
milies, perhaps,  niay  be  more  ancient ;  bat  they 
cannot  so  well  point  out  the  sera  of  their  establisth. 
ment.  The  first  charter  is  granted  by  Malcolm 
I V .  i  n  1 1 57,  to  BeroaUm  Fkandmak,  on  the  lands 
of  Innes  and  Ester  Urehard.  At  and  soon  after 
this  period,  it  appears  that  many  emigrated  from 
Flanders  into  Scotland,  and  are  mentioned  in  dif- 
ferent charters  under  the  apellations  of  Flandrtmak, 
Ftamang,  U  Fiamtm^, ,  flamatkut.  In  the  south 
they  were  named  Fieemmg;  but  this  Beroald  as- 
sumed the  local  name  of  /finss,  from  the  isknd  or 
peninsula  in  which,  at  that  period,  part  of  his 
property  was  situated.  The  sea  then  covered  a 
considerable  tract  of  the  low  parts  of  Moray,  and 
communicated  with  the  loch  of  Spynv;  so  that 
only  the  high  lands  of  Innes  and  Urqiraart  were 
above  the  water. 

KMIGUT  OP   UDDBSDALB. 

William  Douglaa,  called  the  knight  of  liddes- 
dale,  flourished  durine  the  reign  of  David  II. ;  and 
was  so  distinguuhed^  his  valour,  that  he  was 
called  the  Flower  of  Chhralry.  Nevertheless,  he 
tarnished  his  renown  by  the  cruel  murder  of  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Dalhousie,  originally  his 
friond  and  brother  in  arms.  The  king  had  confer* 
red  upon  Ramny  the  sheriffdom  of  Teviotdale,  to 
which  Donrlas  pretended  some  claim.  In  revenge 
of  this  preference,  the  knight  of  Laddesdale  came 
down  upon  Rammy,  while  he  was  administering 
justice  at  Hawick,  seised,  and  carried  him  off  to 
his  remote  and  inaccessible  castle  of  Hermitage, 
where  he  threw  his  unfortunate  prisoner,  horse 
and  man,  into  a  dungeon,  and  left  him  to  perish  of 
hunger.  It  is  said,  the  miserable  captive  pro- 
loi^d  his  existence  for  several  days  by  the  corn 
which  fell  from  a  granary  above  the  vault  in  which 
bewascoaHned.    So  weak  iraa the loyal aatho- 
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atrociftiii  didtdefi  Ibufic)  hidiselt  Obliged  to  ap- 
point the  knight  of  Liddeadale  successor  to  his 
victim,  as  sheritf  df  1* ^vldtdMe.  But  he  was  soon 
after  slaiO;  while  hatiiin^  ill  fettrick  t^orest.  by  his 
9wn  itpdson  And  chieAaih,  If^llli&tti,  £arl  of  Doug- 
laSy  in  revenge,  accdrdltig  to  sohib  authors,^  of 
Ramsayii  mdrderi  although  a  fJbptiUir  iradltlon. 
preserved  in  a  haUad  quoted  by  dod^roft,  and 
som^  pH.ris  of  whifcn  tit^  itill  (Srefi^ferveo,  Ascribes 
the  res^tnient  of  ib&Eatl  to  je&ldust.  The  place, 
Ft)erf  the  Uight  of  Ltdd^sdMl^  ms  kitted,  fs  cal- 
led, froi|i  ilia  mtae,  Williamt-ctosi,  upon  the 
Ti^.of  a  bill  called  WllUdth-hofie,  bett^ixt 
Tw^ed  4nd  YarttKT.  His  bodt,  afccoiding  to  Gods^ 
crpfti.was  cartled  to  Lindeati  church  the  first  night 
after  bi^  death>  atid  thehc^  to  MfeUdse,  inhere  he 
was  interred .  wltti  great  potAp,  Una  where  hi^i 
tomb  is  still  shewn* 

bCrns'  I«A(ISI1{. 
.  T|ie  yousig  ladv  who  #as  tb^  stibj^t  bf  ^uni|^ 
"  Lassie  wi*  the  lint  white  locks,''  MiA  to  whom 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thompson,  we  are  in- 
debted for  OiiA^  bf  his  Mkii  Mhgk,  was  a  Miss 
j..^.  {..''— t.  $M  wirs  then  yOttH^  fihd  beadtiKiK 
^n^  pos^Med  of  all  that  gdlety  fltfd  VlVfifcitV  which 
commonly  accompany  sdch  cYiAttnh.  Although 
ti^e  had  tt^any  ^otifir<>  yel  t\bt\&  ^ere  fbrluhate 
enough  to  win  bet  itifectiofis^  at  awbketj  a  kindred 
passion  witl)in  her  bostttil.  At  Ifeti^th  a  military 
officer  pai^  his  ftddttBses  to  the  lovely  "  ChlofiS/* 
aiicf  "wfts. a. thriving  wober."  With  hlfti  she 
ejof^d,  aiid  wai  inartied.  A  feffialli  ffeUitiVe  of 
HUrtL%  wbo  r^iirJeri  with  hiitl  gt  tllHiltitld^  had 
freqiieiti  gm^Qitunitics  oi  sbelnft  Milil  L.  at  fiiirnd* 
hi»u|e*  lltai  pi  rsoti  |io#  resUled  ifl  Mad^iillne, 
andf^ilatelj  n^Kh  surl^Hsef!  to  discover  ifi  thb 
perilj  of  an  u\i{  ^rppiam  whotil  shfe  llivited  to  ti 
nbi^i^Mgiaf.  chr  hl^ntical  *'  Ltissie  mVthn  tiht 

white  locls.'* 

cdiolTIl  OP  SCARLET. 

A  lligblandet  f^twe^  a  baMtdalM'f  Mldfl  Id 


Pettb,  and  aiiked  for  A  ^is^  bf  ^rlei  ctoih  to 
make  him  a  waistcoat.  The  rtistic  nutnners  of  tb^ 
Gael  set  tfome  young  women  who  were  at  the 
cquntier  a  giggling;  and  the  shopman,  willing  to 
afford  them  sport,  began  to  play  off  his  small  wit 
upon  the  stranger.  ..'*  Soj  good  man,  ye  Want  a 
piece  of  scarlet  ?  Would  yon  know  scarlet  if  you 
saw  it?*'  <<  lOlink  I  wood,"  repliod  the  moun- 
taineer. The  shopman  threw  down  d  piece  of  blue 
Qlo|h :  ''  U  that  scarlet  ?*'  *'  Hoot  no,  no !  that 
no  be  it."  A  piece  of  gieen  cloth  ^as  produced : 
the  ^me  question  was  repeated,  and  received  a 
similar  ani|wer,-*to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
g^uerist  and  his  female  friends,  who  were  at  so 
pains  to  conceal  their  mirth.  The  Hlglilaodcr 
took  revenge  in  his  own  way  ,*  he  ptit  his  nose  io 
the  clotk  and  affected  to  Judge  of  thb  cblour  by 
the  smell.  The  shopman,  at  his  request,  did  the 
same ;  but  the  instant  he  bent  his  nose  towards 
the  counter^  the  Highlatlde^  seised  him  by  the 
ears^  and  inade  his  nasal  protuberance  come  in 
each  violent  contaot  with  the  boards,  th^t  the 
blood  sorung  from  it.  "  Tat,"  siiid  ih^  High- 
lander^ '^  is  ta  colour  o*  scarlet,  do  ye  kfld#,  lad  P' 
and  away  he  walked. 

MURDER  OP  CAERLAVBROC^ 

In  the  year  1357,  fifty-two  years  after  Cottfrn's 
d^aih,  Janies  of  Lindsay  was  hospitably  feasted 
in  the  castle  of  Caerlaveroc,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
belongiog  to  Hogcr  kirkpatrick.  They  were  the 
Ions  of  the  murderers  of  the  Regent.  In  the  dead 
bf  the  night,  for  some  unknown  cause,  Lindsay 
arose,  and  poniarded,  in  his  bed,  his  unsuspecting 
host.  He  then  mounted  his  horse  to  fly;  hot 
guilt  and  fear  had  so  bewildered  his  senses,  that, 
dfter  riding  all  night,  he  was  taken  at  break  of 
day,  not  three  miles  from  the  castle,  and  was 
afterwards  executed,  by  order  of  King  David  II. 

^lOhLAND  HAttPS. 

TheSb  Iti^trumenis  are  thus  described  by  a  tra- 
veller. *'  They  ^meaning  the  Highlanders)  de- 
l^ht  ihuclt  in  musicke,  but  chiefly  in  harps  and 


ebiraehoes  ^f  their  ovil  faahiqn.  The  slrin|i  of 
the  clairkchoes  are  tpade  of  brasse-vire,  ana  the 
strings  of'i^e  harpa  of  sioews ;  vnich  atringfltbey 
airlke  either  with  their  nayles,  growing;  long,  or 
else  with  an  instrument  appointeci  for .  that  use. 
l^ey  take  great  pleasure  to  decke  their. harps  and 
clairschoes  with  silver  and  precious  stones;  the 
poore  ones  that  cannot  attayne  hereunto,  decke 
them  with  christall.  They  sing  verses  prettily 
compound,  contaymng.(for  ^iq  most  part)  prayses 
of  valiant  meji.  Thexe  is  not  almost  any  other 
argument,  whereoff  tneir  rhymes  intreal.  They 
speak  the  ancient  French  language,  altered  a  lit- 
tle.'*— **  Ihe  harp  and  clairschoes  are  now  only 
heard  of  in  the  hip;hlands  in  ancient  song.  A^t 
what  period  these  instruments  ceased  to  be  used, 
is  not  on  record ;  and  tradition  is  silent  on  this 
head,  ^ut,  as  Irish  harpers  occasionally  visited 
the  Highlands  and  western  Isles  till  lately,  the 
harp  might  have  been  extant  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  present  century*  Thus  fiir  we  know,  that 
from  remote  times  down  to  «the  present,  harpers 
were  received  as  welcome  guests,  particularly  ip 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  so  late  as  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  appears  by 
the  above  quotation,  the  harp  was  in  common  use 
among  the  natives  of  the  western  [isles.  How  it 
happened  that  the  noisy  and  inharmonious  bagpipe 
banished  the  soft  and  expressive  harp,  we  cannot 
say  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  bagpipe  is  now  the 
only  instrument  that  obtains  universallyvin  the 
highland  districts.** 

Mr.  Gonn,  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  published  a 
rnrious  essay  on  the  harp  and  harp  music  of  the 
Ili^hUnds  of  Scotland.  That  the  instrument  was 
f^ice  in  common  use  there  is  most  certain.  Cle- 
land  numbers  an  acquaintance  with  it  among  the 
few  accomplishments  which  his  satire  allows  to 
the  HighlaDders : — 

In  nothing  they're  accounted  sharpy 

Except  in  bagpipe  or  ib  harp. 

ST.  BEilIJARD*6  WBLL 

There  U  a  beaiittfal  walk  along  iho  Water  of 
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Leith/on  the  north  side  of  th§  eltf,  to  8t.  Befu 
nard's  well,  the  'Waters  of  i^hich  httve  l«ti|  been 
considered  as,  possessing  difiereht  medtcn  ^fd- 
perties.  Lord  Ganieostone  haf  ihgetamined  tfaele, 
became  proprietor  of  the  well,  bjr  puteh^s^^  flfia 
erected  over  it  a  beautiful  ffabtie.  The  stfttflfe  bf 
Ilygeia  is  placed  in  the  trilddle^  ^hom  thft  dtw 
cients  copsutered  as  Uie  goddess  of  ll^hh.  Ev^ry 
part  of  the  status  seeibs  to  be  well  pfopbrtlorteg, 
only,  for  a  nelir  prospect,  its  dimensioni  at^>  pH- 
haps,  too  large.  There  is  a  toiler,  tailt  by  a  Mh 
Walter  ^oss,  nearly  opposite  to  this  well,  com- 
posed alinost  wholly  6f  stoiiel,  on  which  ft^e  br- 
oaments  of  sculpture4>  coHectM  From  buildlikf  ill 
its  vicinity>  now  in  a  ruinouil  condition ;  and  th4 
four  heads  by  which  the  cross  of  Edinbdrfch  iH4 
at  one  period  oinaniented,  are  built  into  the  wiill 
of  this  tower.  We  here  also  find  the  baptismal 
font  which  belonged  to  8t.  Pltnian'ich^t^l,  A  placd 
of  worship^  which  stood  iomewhere  not  ftr  from 
the  present  site  of  thd  regbter  office. 


ftOBERT  HfalON. 

The  late  iu>bert  keton,  in  the  foUo^M  Mikr, 
transcribed  froiii  the  original^  itated  his  lm\6fj  to 
the  literary  fuhd.  It  was  written  in  ft  moment  of 
extreme  bodily  sufifetiiig  and  nieutal  ftgohy.  In  the 
house  to  which  he  h^d  beefa  hurried  for  debt— at 
such  a  moment,  he  found  eloqiieilce  Itt  a  il&riativ^^ 
pathetic  froni  its  simplicity,  and  vtilUiible  fbr  ita 
genuineness,  as  giving  the  results  of  a  life  6f  lite- 
rary industry,  combined  with  talent,  iihd  produc- 
tive of  great  infelicity  and  disgrace ;  One  wOtkld 
imagine  that  the  author  had  been  k  tHinilil,  r«r 
th^r.than  a  man  of  letters. 

The  case  of  a  man  of  letters,  of  tegnUir  educar 
tioo,  living  by  honest  Hterarf  industry. 

*'  Ev^r  since  I  wits  eleven  yeark  of  afe>  L^vO 
mingled  with  my  studies  the  labonr  of  tof^ing 
or  of  writing,  to  support  and  edueate  thysell*. 

''During  libottt  twenty  yeari,  while  I  wiis  \h 
CCHistabt  or  occasional  attendance  at  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  I  taii^ht  and  Mtisted  young 
persons,  at  all  periods,  in  the  course  of  education^ 
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from  the  alphabet,  to  the  highest  bianches  of 
•cieooe  and  IiteiatiiTe. 

V  **  I  lead  a  coane  of  lectarei  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture, the  law  of  nationtj  the  JewUb,  the  Grecian, 
the  Roman,  and  the  canon  kw,  and  then  on  the 
leadal  law ;  and  on  the  seTeial  fonni  of  municipal 
jurieprudence,  eilabtished  hi  modem  Europe.  I 
printed  a  lyllabns  of  theie  lectures,  which  was 
appvDvedJ  Hiey  were  intended  as  introductory  to 
the  professional  study  of  .law,  and  to  assist  gen- 
tlemen who  did  not  study  it  professionally,  in  the 
nnderstandingf  of  history. 

**  I  translated  Fourcroy's  Chemistry  twice,  from 
both  the  second  and  the  third  editions  of  the  ori- 
ginal ;  Fourcroy's  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  Sa- 
lary's Travels  in  Greece,  Dumourier's  Letters, 
Gesner's  Idylls  in  part,  an  abstract  of  Zimmerman 
on  Itolitude,  and  a  great  diversity  of  smaller  pieces. 

"  I  wrote  a  Journey  through  the  western  parts 
of  Scotland,  which  has  pasMd  through  two  edi- 
tions ;  a  History  of  Scotland,  in  six  volumes,  Svo.  j 
a  Topographical  account  of  Scotland,  which  hai 


been  several  times  reprinted ;  a  number  of  com< 
munications  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine ;  many 
Hrefaces  and  Critiques ;  a  Memoir  of  the  life  of 
Bams,  the  poet,  which^  suggested  and  promoted 
the  subscription  for  his  family,  has  been  many 
times  reprinted,  and  formed  the  basis  of  Da.  Cur- 
rie's  life  of  him,  as  I  learned  by  a  letter  from  the 
doctor  to  one  of  his  friends  j  a  variety  of  Jeux 
ifEiprk  in  verse  and  prose ;  and  many  abridgmenta 
of  large  works. 

*'  In  the  beginning  of  IT99, 1  was  encouraged  to 
come  to  London.  Here  I  have  written  a  great 
multiplicity  of  articles,  in  almost  every  branch  of 
science  and  literature,  my  education  at'Edinbuigh 
having  comprehended  them  all.  The  London 
Review,  the  Agricultural  Maj^aaine,  the  Anti- 
jacobin  Review,  the  Monthly  Mgazine,  the  Unl 
versal  Magazine,  the  PuMic  Characters,  the  An- 
nual Necrology,  with  several  other  periodical 
works,  contain  many  of  my  communications.  In 
such  of  those  publications  as  have  been  reviewed, 
1  cam  shew  that  my  anonymoos  piecea  have  been 


distinniished  with  v^ry  high  praiae.  I  have  writ* 
ten,  au>o,  a  short  system  of  Chemiatry,  in  one  vo 
lume,  8vo. ;  and  I  published,  a  few  week  a  since,  ft 
small  work,  called  "Comforts  of  Life,"  of  which 
the  flnt  edition  was  sold  in  one  week,  and  the 
second  edition  is  now  in  rapid  sale. 

*^  In  the  newspapen,— the  Oracle,  the  Porca- 
pine,  when  it  existed,  the  General  Evening  Post, 
the  Morning  Post,  the  British  Press,  the  Courier, 
&c.  I  have  published  many  Reports  of  Debates 
in  Parliament;  and,  I  believe,  a  greater  variety  of 
light  fugitive  pieces  than  I  know  to  have  been 
written  by  any  one  other  person. 

**  I  have  wntten,  also,  a  variety  of  compoaitioaf 
in  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  in  favour  of 
which,  I  have  been  honoured  with  the  teatimonifi 
of  liberal  approbation. 

"  I  have  invariably  written  to  serve  the  cauae  of 
religion,  morality,  pious  christian  education,  and 
good  order,  in  the  moat  direct  manner.  I  have 
considered  what  I  have  written  as  mere  trifles; 
and  have  incessantly  studied  to  qualify  oiyaelf  for 
something  better.  I  can  prove  that  I  £ave,for 
many  years,  read  and  written,  one  day  with  ano- 
ther, from  twelve  to  sixteen  houn  a  day.  As  a 
human  beingi  I  have  not  been  free  from  follies 
and  errors.  •  But  the  tenor  of  my  life  has  beaa 
temperate,  laborious,  humble,  quiet,  and,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  beneficrnt.  1  can  prove  the 
general  tenor  of  my  writings  to  have  been  candid, 
and  ever  adapted  to  exhibit  the  most  favourable 
views  of  the  abilities,  dispositions,  and  exertions 
of  others. 

**  For  these  last  ten  months,  I  have  been  brought 
to  the  very  extremity  of  bodily  and  pecuniary  dis- 
tress. 

<'  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  perishing  in  a  gaol. 
(In  conflnemenu) 
"99,  Chantery  Lane,  Feb.  8, 1807." 

The  physicians  reported,  that  Robert  Heron's 
health  was  such,  as  rendered  him  totally  incapable 
of  extricating  himself  from  the  dificnlties  in  which 
he  was  involved,  by  the  Hidkenet  exertion  of  hk 
mmd,  imjfniraoted  and  incmtoM  UUrary  U^bomn,^ 
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After  KflgenDg  a  few  montbiy  Heron  sunk  under 
a  feTer.  ^ 

TALIANT  BISBOP. 

DonBi^  the  abwace  of  Robert  I.  in  Ireland, 
vhitlier  he  had  gone  to  rapport  the  pretensions  of 
his  hrothar  Edirard  to  the  crown  of  that  country, 
m  partjr  of  Enrlishy  wnt  to  inrade  ScoUaad  by  sea, 
tmehaied  off  LlveriLeithing,  in  the  county  of  Fife. 
The  Earl  of  File  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
haTing  fiOO  men  under  their  command,  attempted 
to  oppoae  the  hmding ;  but,  intimidated  by  the 
numbers  of  the  English,  they  made  a  precipitate 
rotieat.  William  Sinclair,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
happened  to  meet  the  fugitives ;  '*  Whither  are 
yoa  AjiBg  T'  said  he,  to  tlw  commanders :  *'  You 
deserve  to  have  your  rilt  spurs  hacked  off,"  (i.  e. 
to  be  degraded  from  Uie  honour  of  knighthood). 
Then,  throiring  aside  his  ecclesiastical  vestment, 
he  seined  •  spear,  and  cried,  "  Who  .loves  ScoU 
land,  folloir  me."  He  led  the  ScoU  again  to  the 
chajgey  and  impetuously  mttacked  the  enemv,  who 
Imd  (Oot  completed  their  landing.  The  English 
gmve  wny^  aad  were  driven  to  their  ships,  with 
coaaidenble  loss.  When  the  king  heard  of  the 
iatrepiditf  of  thu  prelate,  he  said,  "  Sinclair  shall 
be  my  biMop."  under  die  appellation  of  king'i 
hiahop,  Sinclair  was  long  remembered  by  his 
coantfymen. 
tncomrBiniBiici  of  dbpomtlatitio'  tub  Hioa« 

LANDJ. 

Though  a  highland  gentleman  could  divest  him- 
self of  all  manner  of  patriotic  and  patriarchal 
IMin^  still  the  rites  necessary  for  the  worship  of 
thatuBodem  goddess,  conveniency,  cannot  be  duly 
performed,  without  the  assistance  of;  willing  vas- 
sals. If  a  gentleman,  for  instance,  should  throw 
his  whole  estate  into  the  hands  of  three  or  four 
stsangersy  and  come  to  live  at  home  with  ho^s  of 
mm!  quiet  and  mutual  enjoyment,  sad  experience 
will  soon  convince  him  of  his  mistake.  Though 
he  should  not  happen  ,to  have  that  taste  for  rural 
occupation,  without  which  life^  must  languish  in 
saeh  a  country,  he  cannot  subsist  for  a  single 
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month,  without  keepingsottie  of  the  domain  in 
his  hands  as  a  &rmer.  The  country  round  beii^  a 
silent  waste,  an  entire  grazing  can  afford  him  no- 
thing but  mutton  and  wool.  The  few  inhabitants 
bring  grain,  with  great  difficulty,  from  a  distance. 
A  farm  he  must  have,  and  must  cultivate  for  bxead 
for  his  household,  and  com  for  his  carriage  horses, 
his  plough  horses,  and  those  that  he  must  neces- 
sarily keep,  to  bring  f^om  great  distances  those 
luxuries  which  his  acquired  habiU  have  converted 
into  necessaries.  His  very  servants  must  live  in 
a  ^  manner  accounted  luxurious^  by  the  frugal 
Highlander;  and  of  these,  he  must  keep  thrice  as 
many  as  the  old  style  of  living  required,  and  sup- 
port them  at  thrice  the  expense.  This  is  easily 
explained.  The  people  who  cultivate,  in  com- 
mon, very  small  spots  of  arable  land,  soon  finished 
their  harvest.  Living,  as  they  did,  three-fouiths 
of  the  year  on  potatoes,  little  grain  was  needed. 
The  gentleman  on  whom  they  depended,  had  a 
comparatively  extensive  £arm  under  cultivation. 
Winter,  among  these  mountains,  stays  so  late,  and 
comes  so  early,  preceded  by  *'  wet  October's  tor- 
rent flood,'*  that  the  period  both  for  sowing  and 
reaping  is  very  limited  indeed.  Consequently, 
if  a  pntleman  has  tenants,  their  own  sowing  and 
reaping  is  sp  soon  over,  that  it  is  no  hardship  to 
them  to  come  the  usual  time,  three  days  in  spnar, 
and  three  in  harvest,  to  forward  their  masters 
work.  This,  in  a  com  country,  would  be  a  se- 
rious hardship,  but  here  it  is  a  thing,  of  course, 
considered  as  an  adjunct  to  the  rent ;  so  far  firom 
conveying  the  idea  of  oppression,  it  u  really  an 
exhilaratmg  sjpectacle,  to  see  forty  or  fifty  people 
going  out  socially  and  cheerfully  together  to  the 
field,  and  while  they  rapidly  clear  its  surfiMe, 
n\akin^  the  neighbouring  hills  echo  with  songs  of 
other  times,  the  rural  glee,  and  the  loud  laa^  of 
careless  hilarity.  Without  this  prompt  and  pow- 
erful aid,  the  lord  of  the  soil  wul  (be  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  number  of  servants,  raffi- 
cient  for  the  spring  and  harvest  work.  Tliese 
must  be  nearly  idle  above  half  the  year,  and  must 
eat  all  the  year  round.  Thus,  the  crop  they  raise. 
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br  DQ  n^m*  mfdif^  them^  ao^  tbeir  neceHary 
TetiDud>  of  )ioi|e^*  f  hey  are,  conse<}ueDtly,  obli- 
eed^  )ike  Ihe  virtpo^s  woman',  to  bring  tbeir  food 
from  &far»  and  this  importation  furnishes  a  most 
weartsoiVje  and  unprbfttable  employment  for  them 
in  Xhb  void  spaces  of  unoccupied  time.  Another 
ihsupemble  inconveniency  attending  the  want  of 
tenants,  is  the  impossibility  of  obtaining,  without 
their  aid,  a  sumcient  quantity  of  firing,  to  serve 
th6  purposes  of  a  liarge!  establishment.  AU-pow- 
ejfii)  weall)i  is  here  unayailable.  Turf  cannot  be 
purchase^ ;'  Qor  are  the  great  man's  household 
aclequate  to  the  purposes  of  cuttine  and  drying 
fuel,  in  the  short  time  allotted  for  that  purpose. 
If  he  has  no  tenants,  or  has  them  not  in  bis  vici- 
nity, he  cannot  pass  the  winter  in  the  country, 
thoue)i  so  inclined  It  was  a  common  thing  for  a 
gentleman  of  very  moderate  estate,  to  have  a  hun- 
dred people  in  his  peat-moss,  and  a  very  merry 
and  convivial  meeting  it  was,  enlivened  by  no 
little  rustic  sport  and  mirth,  and  considered  some- 
what in  tbc  nature  of  a  saturnalia,  or  rural  feast. 
Their  food  was  carried  to  them,  and  consumed  on 
the  spot.  It  was  in  greater  quantity,  and  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  usual;  and  there  was  a  kind  of 
customary  license  for  taunting  and  jeering  on  that 
occasion.  One  heard  the  whole  year  after  of 
satirical  wit,  tales,  anecdotes,  and  sarcastic  sayings, 
that  originated  in  tbe  peat-inoss.  Any  geptleman, 
whether  possessing  property  or  not,  who  was  popu- 
lar, &D^  ready  to  assist  the  poor  in  their  diificul- 
ties,  mi^ht  espect  a  (^y  in  the  moss,  as  they  were 
wont  \o  term  it,  aijd  could  have  them  longer  for 
payment.  But  witb  those  who  banish  their  fol- 
lowers, this  want  cannot  be  supplied.  The  daily 
wants  of  a  large  estaolishment,  at  a  very  great 
distance  from  market,  it  is  equally  diljicu It  to  sup- 
ply, where  the  country  is  one  forlorn  sheep  walk. 
The  lairds  kindly  tenants,  in  the  older  time,  and 
•till,  in  many  places,  paid  a  part  of  their  rent  in 
what  is  called  Vain,  consisting  of  a  stated  quan- 
tity of  poultry  and  eggs,  and,  in  some  instances^ 
lambs  and  wedders.  This  kept  always  a  fullnest 
in  lb«  hou9^,  aod  promoted  a  pteailng  and  popukr 


interconrie.  lYbfii'the  good  woqiaii  brought  her 
ILain,  the  ladv  of  the  mansion  not  only  ordered 
her  to  eat  in  ber  presence,  but  graciously  enquired 
for  her  family  and  welfare,  and  found'  no  mean 
^tisfaction  in  listening  to  language,  eloquent,  re- 
spectfbl,  and  impressive.  The  kain  was  a  due, 
yet  received  at  m  gift,  and  there  was  a  constant 
intercourse  of  kindness.  Powder,  shot,  snuff, 
and  simple  medicines,  were  bestowed  with  cour- 
teous liberality,  and  fish,  g^me,  kids,  and  lambs, 
in  their  season,  came  in  as  gifts,  from  all  quaiters. 
But  how  incomprehensible  is  this  strife  betwixt 
graciousness  and  gratitude,  to  those  who  have  not 
witnessed  the  manners  of  past  times ;  and  how 
different  was  such  a  household  from  the  cold  and 
hungry  state,  to  which  wealth  cannot  give  warmth 
or  plenty.  It  is  the  total  impossibility  of  procu- 
ring the' very  necessaries  of  life,  without  great  ex- 
pense, that  drives  the  owners  of  depopulated  dis- 
tricts to- the  sad  resource  of  an  entire  town  life. 
The  result  is  ruinous.  Any  one  accustomed  to 
that  sort  of  dignity  and  consequence,  which  a 
person  of  this  description  enjoys  at  home,  can  ill 
brook  the  want  of  distinction,  where  the  walks  of 
life  are  crowded  with  the  opulent  and  the  well 
educated.  He  still  pants  for  the  pre-eminence 
which  he  has  thrown  away  at  home,  and  cannot 
recover  abroad.  The  wretched  want  he  feels  of 
his  irrevocable  consequence,  tempts  him  to  seek 
the  renewal  of  it  by  a  showy  uid  expensive  style 
of  living  in  the  world.  In  this,  after  all  hiseffbns, 
he  may  be  exceeded  by  those  whom  he  despises, 
for  not  having  what  he  oas  voluntarily  renounced. 


CABTLB   or   LINLITHQOVr. 

Linlithgow  is  a  small,  ancient,  and  indifferently 
built  town.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Linlithgow,  situate  a  short  distance  from  Uie 
town,  here  appear  in  a  pictureraue  point  of  view  : 
they  command  the  summit  of  a  little  hill,  covered 
with  groups  of  fine  trees,  whilst  a  large  pool  of 
clear  and  limpid  water  bathes  the  foot  pf  the  hill, 
reflecting  in  its  waters  all  the  traits  of  this  capti- 
vaUng  picture.     An  ancient  gotbio  church  ia 


THIS  8C0TSlllA?rs  U^IUl^Y 

bo  ill  at  the  tide  of  the  castlf,  formeilj  ^he  lesi- 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland :  a  crowd  of  inte- 
resting leoollectiont  rash  opon  the  mind,  on  be- 
holding the«e  rains.  U  was  here  that  Mary.  Stuart 
vas  bom  ;  it  was  here,  at  a  more  remote  period, 
her  ancestor,  James  IV.  on  goip^  to  the  charch  to 
perform  his  devotions,  before  joining  his  army, 
tew  an  old  man  clothed  in  a  blue  robe,  who,  ap- 
ftroaching  hini,  strongly  exhorted  him  to  renounce 
his  projects,  and  threatened  him  with  evil  and 
calamity  if  he  persisted  in  his  intention  of  flgfating 
sigainat  the  Eiiglish. 
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HIOHLaND  BAKDIHOOD. 

Hardihood  was  in  eyery  respect  so  essential  to 
the  character  olF  a  Higbknder,  that  the  reproach 
of  effeminacy  was  the  most  bitter  which  could  be 
thrown  upon  him.  Yet  it  was  sometimes  hazarded 
on  what  we  mifht  presume  to  think  slight  grounds. 
It  is  reported  of  old  Sir  Ewin  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
when  upwards  of  seyenty,  that  he  was  surprised  by 
wg^t  on  a  hunting  or  military  expedition.  He 
wrapped  him  in  his  plaid,  and  lay  contentedly 
down  apoH  the  snow,  with  which  the  ground  hap^ 
pened  to  be  covered.  Among  his  attendants,  who 
were  preparing  to  take  their  rest  in  the  same  man- 
ner, be  observed  that  one  of  his  grandsons,  for 
fats  better  accommodation,  had  railed  a  large 
snow-ball,  and  placed  it  below  his  head.  The 
wrath  of  the  ancient  chief  was  awakened  by  a 
»vinptom  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  degenemte 
luxury.  "  Out  upon  thee,"  said  he,  kicking  the 
frozen  bolster  from  the  head  which  it  supported, 
**  art  thoa  so  effeminate  ai  to  need  a  pillow  T*  llie 
officer  of  ei^neers,  whose  curious  letters  from  the 
Highlands  have  excited  much  interest,  teljs  a  si- 
mibr  story  pf  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  and  sub- 
joins the  followiog  remarks . 

"  This  and  mahy  other  stories  are  romantick ; 
bot  there  is  one  thing,  that  at  Qrst  thought  might 
seem  very  romanticle,  of  which  I  have  been  credi- 
bly assured,  t^at  when  the  Highlanders  are  coti- 
atnined  to  he  among  the  hills,  in  cold  dry  windf 
weather,  they  sometitoes  soak  the  plai<|  i&  some 


river  or  burn,  (i.^?.  bro<4td  fffif)  theHi  fhoWipg  |P 
a  corner  of  it  a  little  above  U)eir  ^^9,  tn^ ^  tpni 

themselves  round  ahd  round,  till  '^- * — 

ed  by  the  whol^  inantle.    Tbey 


themselves  round  ahd  round,  lili  ^fiey  ^'f e  ^pvelpji^ 
ed  by  the  whol^  inantle.  The?  then  lay  tbem- 
selves  down  on  the  lieathy  upop  x\ie  leeward  ^icle 


of  some  hill,  where  tfi^  w^^'apd  i\^  waftplK  cff 
their  bodies  make  a  steani,  h^e  that  of  a  bbnine 
kettle.  The  wet^  they  say,  keeps  the^  warpii  t>y 
thickening  tW  stuf,  an4  l^pipg  the  wind  jfrof^i 
penetr^tirig. 

''  1  must  confess  I  should  have  beep  apt  to  qiaefr 
tion  this  fact,  had  1  not  frequently  see^n  ihem  wet 
from  morning  to  night ;  an(ji,evpn  9t  the  beginning 
of  the  rain,  not  so  niuch  as^tif  a  few  yards  to  shel^r, 
but  continue  in  it  without  necessity,  fill  they  V^f  Cf 
as  ^e  say,  wet  through  and  through.  And  t^af  if 
soon  effected  by  the  looseness  and  spupginew  oi 
the  plaiding ;  but  the  bonnet  is  frequenTry  tal^en 
off,  and  f  rung  like  a  disji-ctout,'  apd  t)ien  pu|  op 
again.  '  ^ 

'^  T^ey  have  been  accustomed  fropi  their  jnfaQC^ 
to  be  often  Wet,  and  to  take  the  water  like  spi^nielijk 
and  this  is  Wcome  a  second  nature,  apil  pan 
scarcely  be  catted  a  hardship  to  them*  insomuch 
that  1  used  to  say,  they  seemeq  \q  be  of  t)ie  duf^k 
kind,  and  to  love  water  as  well.  Though  I  nevoir 
saw  this  preparatiop  for  sle^p  in  windy  ifc^'tjief, 
yet,  setting  out  early  In  a  morntp^  from  one  of  t)i^ 
huts,  1  have  s^en  the  niarks  of  their  lodgipg,  where 
the  zround  has  been  free  trom  rime  or  sno^. 
which  repiained  fill  fount)  the  spot  wbe^e  ^hey  )^ 
lain.*' 

]<IORTHE91i(   ilTB9M> 

We  ^^1|  ppd,  nys  S^u«$gre,  that  either  hf  it# 
Institutions,  or  the  planner  of  \i$e  of  its  iahabi* 
tants,  Edinburgh  is  not  unworthy  of  the  titley  of 
the  Athens  of  the  North,  and  the  CapiUd  o$  mtuif 
which  many  moderp  au  thors  hnvpbeslowcj  tipob  It. 


TBB  LAWYBR  MO  FARMER: 
BRSKIPiB. 


OB  COKB  VPQN 


An  anecdote  lately  rekite4  by  Mr.  Co^e  of  ffax^ 
folk,  at  his  Annual  Kf  eetipg  ^1  Holkbam. 
Speaking  of  Lord  Erakinp^  tben  '\u  tp^  «9|np§0f 
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'  Miid  Mr.  Coke,  I  miut  heg  to  relate  an  anecdote 
which  will  ihowyoo  what  immense  improrement 
hifl  Loidthip  muat  have  made  in  these  studies,  to 
▼entore  on  such  a  topic,  since  the  first  time  I  had 
the  honour  of  his  company  here.  He  was  riding 
in  a  harouche  hy  a  field  of  wheat  some  years  ago 
(af  a  time  when  he  certainly  was  not  prepared  to 
enlighten  us  in  the  difficulties  of  the  point  in 
question),  and  he  suddenly  clapped  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  cried,  «  Good  God!  Mr.  Coke !  WhuU 
a  beani^  pigee  of  latenderr 

TA.R1IBWAT  CA8TLS  III  HOBAT. 

The  castle  of  Tsmeway,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
charters  of  John  Randolph,  Eail  of  Moray,  his 
tower  and  manor-house,  was  begun  by  Thomas 
Randolph^  and  han  always  remaiMd  in  the  ^sses- 
sioB  of  the  Earls  of  Moray,  now  being  their  resi- 
dence in  the  north.  It  is  an  irregular  edifice,  built 
at  different  times.  Thomas  Randolph  at  first  built 
the  great  baronial  hall,  a  most  magnificent  and 
extensive  apartment,  78  feet  by  40,  Uiat  forms  an 
immense  area  of  3120  feet.  The  side  walls  origi- 
nalW  were  from  40  to  50  in  height ;  but  James, 
Earl  of  Mony,  son  of  him  who  was  murdered  at 
Dunibrissle,  erected  vaults  for  domestic  accom- 
modation in  the  low  part,  from  10  to  12  feet  high. 
This  shut  up  the  original  entrance  to  the  hall,  and 
at  the  east  end  he  erected  a  stair-case  for  a  new 
one.  The  fioor  is  laid  with  free-stone  slabs ;  and 
at  some  distance  from  the  chimnev  in  the  west 
end,  is  a  monlding,  within  which  the  floor  is 
raised  sevesal  inches.  On  this  elevated  space, 
the  Comes,  or  Eai^  with  the  great  feudal  barons, 
sat ;  and  the  vassals  and  retainers  occupied  the 
lower  part  of  the  hall,  agreeably  to  their  rank  and 
eoBieqaence. 

The  original  loof  remains,  and  is  either  of  oak 
or  Spanish  chesout,  which,  though  now  neglected, 
was  once  a  common  wood  in  Scotland,  and  often 
employed  for  roofing  in  many  private  and  public 
bnildings  in  the  kingdom. 

The  structure  of  Uie  roof  is  pure  Norman  ;  by 
whieht  with  great  mgenuity,  a  roof  it  thrown  orer 


a  wide  building,  without  employing  great  .ogt  €f 
wood,  or  any  above  ten  feet  long,  and  six  inches 
square. 

Some  derive  the  name  Tameway  from  Tsiaa, 
thunderer,  on  a  supposition  that  Jupiter  Taianis 
was  worshipped  there.  It  is  more  probably  to  be 
deduced  from  a  corruption  of  the  Erse  name  of 
Handulph,  as  the  bridge  of  Ranaich  in  the  neigK- 
boiirhood  is  evidently  from  that. 

JOHN  ABSaCaOMBlB. 

This  horticultural  writer  of  considerable  noto» 
and  to  whose  taste  and  writing!  the  English  gar- 
den is  considerably  indebted,  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  gardener  near  Edinbuighy  and  de- 
scended of  a  good  family.  The  father,  havim^ 
early  diacoverni  a  predilection  in  the  son  for  tbst 
profession  in  which  he  was  himself  allowed  to 
excel,  afforded  him  every  encouragement;  and, 
as  his  mind  was  solely  bent  on  this  delightful  pur- 
suit, his  proficiency  in  horticulture,  &e.  aoon  oot- 
stripjped  nis  years.  To  increase  his  knawledge  ii 
the  different  branches  of  gardening,  he  came  te 
Jx>ndon,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  worked  is 
Hampton  court,  St.  James  s,  Kensington,  Leices- 
ter, &c.  gardens.  His  taste  in  layinr  out  grounds, 
and  his  progress  in  botany,  were  so  highly  appie* 
ciated,  tJiat  he  was  advised  to  publish  soaetoi^ 
on  those  subjects ;  but  his  extrease  diffideoee  fer 
a  long  time  countoracted  the  wishes  of  hisfricadk 
At  length  he  was  induced  to  commence  author  t 
who  bavins  submitted  his  manascript  to  Mr. 
Griffin,  bookseller,  of  Catherine  Street,  Stma^ 
Mr«  Griffin  candidly  told  him  he  was  not  a  jndf^e 
of  the  subject,  but,  with  permission,  be  wouM 
consult  a  friend  of  his  who  was  allowed  to  be  so, 
Mr.  Mawe,  gardener  to  the  duke  of  Leeds.  Mr. 
Abercrombie  consented.  Mr.  -Mawe  bore  testi- 
mony  to  the  merit  of  the  production,  and  prefiwd 
his  name  to  the  publication,  in  order  to  give  it 
that  celebrity  to  which  it  was  so  justly  entitled, 
for  which  he  received  a  gratuity  of  90  guiness. 
The  work  was  accordingly  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Mawe*s  Gaideuef  s  Calendar  j*'  the  fiau 


tBB  SCOTSMaM^  UBRARt. 


I  wlikb  it  experienced  induced  the 


>  publish  another  wolk  ondei'hu  own  .St.  AndtewV 


^  Hie  UniTeml  IMctionary  of  Gardening 
and  Bo^afXf***  in  4to.  Thu  was  followed  by  ''The 
Gardenef*!  DictioiHiryr  ^''The  Gardener's  Daily 
AMiatevC,"  ^  The  Gardener's  Vade  Mecum,^ 
''The  Kitcben  Gaidener  and  Hot-Bed  Forcer/'. 
"  The  Hot-House  tUtrdener,*'  &c.  ftc.  Some  of 
these  are  basty  compilations,  without  much  display 
of  botanical  luiowledre ;  but  they  we re/in  general, 
popular,  and  moat  of  them  were  translated  into 
Pt«iicb,  Geiman,  ftc.  Mr.  Abercrombie's  indus- 
try enabled  him  to  brin^  up  a  Urge  family,  and  to 
giTe  them  a  good  education ;  but  he  survived' them 
mil,  except  one  son,  who  has  more  than  once  dis- 
thignisfaed  himself  at  sea  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  died  at  his  apartments.  Chiton 
Street,  Somers  Town,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
1W6. 
DltT^ISITTIOIlOV  THB  tHBABITikNTB  OP,  SCOTLAD. 

The  pcoportion  of  the  p<mulation  of  Scotland, 
IB  1645.  «vUI  Appear  fnun-the  nomber  of  man  ra- 
(fsind  froM  the  ODUBties  and  burghs  iB'tfaat  year, 

cptmnis. 
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James  I.  who  had  seen  and  admired  the  dexin- 
rity  of  the  English  archers,  and  who  was  himself 
tin  excellent  archer,  endeavoured  to  revive  th» 
exercise  of  archery  among  his  own  subiects>by 
whom  it  had  been  too  much  neglected.  With  this 
view,  he  ridiculed  their  awkwaid  manner  of  hand^ 
ling  their  bows,  in  his  humorous  poem  of  Christ's 
Rirk,  on  the  Creen  j  and  procured  the  following 
law  to  be  made  in  his  flrst  parliament,  A.D.  1494» 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Scotland :  "  That 
all  men  bujt  thame  to  be  aichares  fia  the  be  18 
years  of  age,  ancf  that  at  ilk  ten  punds  worth  of 
land  thair  be  made  bow  maikes,  and  speciallie 
near  paroche  kirks,  quhaim  upon  halie  dayis  men 
may  cum,  and  at  the  leist  schute  thryse  about,  and 
have  usage  of  archarie ;  and  quhasa  usis  not  areh- 
arie,  the  Mild  •f  tbb  land  saU  i»it  of  him  8  wedder ; 
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122  .fan  tcommv^  umhW 

and  giff  the  laixd  mitU  not  the  nid  pftne,  the  Jf^ia^s 
•hireff,  or  hU  ministers,  m\  rais  it  to  Uw  k\ng." 
But  the  uDtimelv  death  of  that  excellei^t  prmcey 
.  pieveDted  the  effectual  esecution  of  this  law. 


king's  VrSIT  fO  BDINBURGH. 

Edinbuighy  i|a  long  the  capital  of  ai^  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  from  the  period  of  James  VI.'s 
accession  to  the  English  throne»  had  ^^ased  to  he 
a  royal  residence;  and>  from  the  Uuion  of  the 
kingdoms  in  1707,  anc^the  consequent  dissolution 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  became  little  better 
than  a  provincial  town.  The  last  of  the  Stuart 
Jine,  in  the  person  of  t))e  young  Pretendafy  ip 
•  1745,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  1746,  if  pip 
the  only  individuals  of  royal  birth  yho,  for  a  long 
period,  had  been  seen  in  the  Scottish  capital ;  and 
It  was,  therefore^  a  circumstance  looked  forward 
to  with  pleasure,  and  considerable  anxietv,  wbem 
it  was  known  that  his  present  Majesty  had  detei^ 
mined  to  visit  the  kinedom  of  hjs  ancestors.  |n 
July,  1823,  it  was  fully  known  that  this  w«f  to 
lake  place  immediately  upon  the  risii^  of  parlia- 
ment;, and  the  proper  authorities,  accordingly^ 
took  measures,  such  as  the  sho^t  time  allowed^ 
for  preparing  every  thing  for  his  Majesty's  recep- 
tion. The  apartments  in  Holyrood  House  were 
.cleaned,  rejgaired,^  and  fitted  up  with  becoming 
elegance;  tripmplial  arcnes  wer^  greeted ^t(^||i, 
where  it  was  -supposed  he  would  }and ;  4  ^9'^  ^'^ 
naee  wav  w^ff  formed,  from  th.e  great  iroa^  over  t|ie 
jCalton  Hill  to  the  front  of  the  palac^ ;  thp  road 
through  the  Park  was  opened ;  the  Weigh  Honae, 
which,  but  for  this  circumstance*  might  have  en- 
icumbered  the  street  for  some  years  longar,  wap 
removed,  as  if  by  magjc,  a  road  w^  formed  from 
'tile  chain  pier  at  Trinity,  op  the  supposition  the 
king  miglit  land  there :  and  for  a  month  previous 
iq  the  actual  even^,  all  was  bustle  and  activity  to 
a  degree  never  before  witnessed  in  Edinhuxxh« 
Some  of  the  royal  carriages  and  plate  having  ^Iso 
arrived,  and  it  being  understood  that  bis  Miyesty 
yas  to  sail  without  delay,. crowds  of  peoplf^i  ^nd 
^HipaiCea  of^  every  descriptioBj  poim)  in  <iaily ; 


«lid  windows  wem  lM|«i  «l  ^^Osv^tWif  mei 
whicti  commanded  a  Tiew  of  the  pipe^ons,  the 
ordei  ol  ifbi^  h«d  been  ^^y  published  in  aa 
ottcial  pfp^r* 

At  iastj  hif  M4J«9^  embarked  on  board  the 
royal  yacht  nt  .Greenwicfai  on  Saturday  the  10th  of 
AiigDft;  and  op  Wedneyday  folio wingt 'the  loyal 
ie^t  ^fiiphqi^  in  Leith  Roads.  The  f&y.  however, 
being  i|n£»voni^ble,  it  WM  announced  that  hii 
Majesty  wpukl  i^ot  lanjl  till  nei^t  morning.  Op 
thursdayi  i^ccoidii^lyi  at  %n  early  hour,  all  wis 
bust|e  and  preparation.  Almost,  the  whole  of  the 
road  tp  Leitb  was  scaHpolded  on  each  |ide>  to  wit^ 
qeas  the  pQc^»|}on ;  and  benches  ware  also  erected 
the  wbol*  lePgUi  of  tl^e  V^^h  to  see  the  royal 
lading*  At  twelve  ofclooky  ^  gun  from  the  yacht 
announced  O^i  his  Majesty  h^  embarked  in  his 
bar^  j  an4  th^  President  of  tlie  Court  of  S<essioBf 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Lord  Justice  Clcik,  the 
Lprd  Chief  Commissioner,  and  other  official  per- 
sonages, ^ith  the  Magistrates  of  Leith  were  wait- 
ing his  Majesty's  arrival,  at  the  end  of  a  platform 
covered  with  scarlet  cloth.  ' 

During  the  progress  of  the  baige  op  the  har- 
bour, the  immense  multitude  on  ^the  pier,  the 
shore,  the  8cafi6ldiag»  and  windows,  loudly  and 
enihusiasticaUy  ebeered  his  Majesty,  who  repeat- 
edly bowed  to  ^e  spectators.  His  Majesty  sat  is 
the  stem  of  the  boat  till  it  reached  the  middle  of 
the  harbour*  when  he  stood  op,  and  continued 
standing  till  the  barge  reached  the  landing-place. 
He  was  received  by  the  Dake  of  Dorset,  the  Blar- 
qnis  of  Winchester,  the  Earl  of  Gathcart,  the  Karl 
of  Fife,  Sir  William  Elliott,  Sir  Thomas  Bradfonl, 
the  MagistralBi  of  Leith,  and  the  Jv^gf  of  the 
Supreme  Courts,  all  of  whom  he  shook  cordially 
by  the  hand.  His  Mi^sty  then  proceeded  to  ai 
open  earriage,  drawn  by  eight  beautiful  ^y% 
amidst  the  cbeeis  of  the  populace;  and  after 
being  seated,  with  the  Doke  of  Doreet-  and  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  it  drove  off  at  a  slow 
pace,  guarded  by  the  Royal  Company  of  Archerii 
oommanded  l^  the  Earl  pC  £]gui«  an^a  dtfla^* 
of  tliA  Scot!  GwjH 
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The  followiof  WW  the  joider  of  thif  i^lendid 
l^roceflsion  :— 
'  Trampetf  of  Yeomany. ' 

'SqoadroD  or  Mid-Lothian  Yeomany. 

Body  of  Bieadalbane  Highlanders. 

Band. 

toadr99  of  Scott  Gff y% 

Mar  itcbal  TrampetB. 

Depatj-Uentebantt,  in  the  county  unlfono^ 

mounted. 

Two  Pipert. 

*Geiienils  Graham  Stirling  and  Tall. 

Barons  of  Exchequer. 

Lord  Clerk  Register* 

'    lior^s  of  Justiciary  and  Session,  in  carriage^. 

Marqvia  of  Lothian,  LoTd-Lieutenant,  moiinted* 

City  Officers. 

•    Lord  Provost,  in  a  carriage  aad  six. 

Magistrates  and  Council,  in  carriages. 

Two  Heralds,  mounted. 

ThreelVumpelersMid-Lothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Squadron  of  Mid-Lothian  Yeomany. 

Two  Highland  Pipers. 

Gaptain  Gsmpbell,  and  Tail  of  Brcadalbane. 

Squadron  of  Scots  Greys, 

Two  Highland  Pipers.      ' 

Colowl  Stewart  of  Garth,  and  Celtic  Club. 

Sir  Cva&  Macgr^or,  mount^dj  and  Tail  of 

Macgreg<^r. 

Two  Eauerries  on  horseback.    * 

fir  Alexander  Keith,  Knight  Marischal,onab]ack 

horse,  richly  caparisoned. 

Fages  and  Grooms. 

Sheriff  mouote<|« 

Sheriff  officers. 

Glengarry  mounted,  and  Grooms. 

Yoviy  Glengarry  and  two  supporters-*TaiU 

Four  Herald  I'rumpeters. 

White  rod,  mounted,  and  Equerries. 

•    Levd'Lyott  Depute,  mounted,  and  Grooms. 

Earl  .of  Errol,  Lord  High  Constable,  in  »  Lancer 

uniform,  mounted. 

Two  Heralds  mounted. 

^8qYwdit>Q  ScQU  Gfeyi. 


na 


Tei)  ^of  al  Foolaea,  two  and  twor 

Sixteen  Yeomen  of  the  OQaid«  two  and  t»a. 

Archers.  THE  KING.  AichaMk 

Sir  TbcmiAS  Bmdibnl  and  StaC 

Squadron  of  Greys. 

.    Three  Claaa  of  Highlan^ra,  and  Bannenu 

Two  Sqoadfons  of  Mid-Lothian  Yeemanfy.  ^ 
Gienadieii  of  the  7Tkh  B^meat.  > 

Tfo  Squadrons  of  the  Third  Diagoon  Qoaait. 
Band  and  Gieya. 

The  cavalcade  now  proceeded  by  BemaidStieel 
and  Constitution  Street  to  Leith  Walk,  and  nboni. 
one  o'clock  approached  the  barrier,  near  Piaaidy 
Place,  where  ^e  Lord  PiovoiC,  aoeompanied  bv 
the  Magistrates,  presented  his  MajeaCy  wiih  thn 
silver  keys  of  the  city,  amidst  the  applaaies  of 
thousands ;  fpr  every  house,  and  every  part  of  ths 
streets,  ^as  crowded  with  spectators- 

The  procession  paased  along  Yoik  piaoe,  tn'taod 
up  by  St.  Andrew's  Square,  and  then  moved  abi^ 
Prince's  Street^  to  the  Regent  Bridge,  Waterier 
Place.  On  eq^ng  this  splendid  atfeet,  his  Bin  - 
jesty  seemed  particularly  struck  with  the  elegance 
of  the  buildingsi  and  the  Calton  Hill,  which  new 
r$^  before  him  terraced  with  human  beings.  A 
little  before \wo  o'clock,  his  Majesty- nachcd  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  House,  his  arrival  at  which 
was  announced  by  salutes  fired  tnm  the  Outle^ 
and  from  gont  plnca<l  on  Salifbursr  CrtlgsaBd  i^ 
Calton  Hill.  -^ 

After  ^receiving  the  .congmtiilatiim  pf  the  am  • 
gistrates  and  other  antborUiesy  his  Mcjeaty  soea 
after  drove  oft  in  his  private  ciftfriage  to  Dalkeith 
House,  which  had  been  prarionsly  prepiured  ftiv 
his  residence.  Fire-wonu  were  exhiniled  at 
Charlotte  ^oara  in  the  eveninf  i  and  the  night 
following  there  was  a  geneml  ilhuninatien. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  his  Majesty  heU  ft 
levee. at  the  palace  of  Ho^mod  House,  and  oil 
the  80tb,  a  dm  wing  rooaiihoth  of  which  warn 
meal  numeroQsly  attended.  Tim  number  of  eqnU 
pages,  of.  all  teoriptioos,  displayM  on  these 

-     ^ — ^-^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^m  li, 

«s 
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4M<0rbMiiwitaMiediBBdiBlrargfa.  Oiitii«»iMi, 
the  kfa^  venl  in  proeetiioB  from  Hbhiood  Hovae 
to  tiM  Giftle;  <m  the  9Sd,  he  leriewed  about 
90OO  eeTmliTon  Portobello  Sendi;  and  lame  evea- 
ing  attended  a  ball  given  br  the  Peen  of  Scotland^ 
in  the  aMembly  rooma.  On  the  94th,  a  splendid 
baaqnet  was  given  to  hie  Majeitj,  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Fuiiainent  Iloase ;  and  on  the  S5tb 
he  attended  divine  lervice  in  the  High  Church. 
-  A  bnU  given  by  the  Geledonian  Hnnt,  onthe  Sflth, 
vae  attended  hy  hie  Mqefty;  on  the  STth,  he  vi- 
•Med  the  theatre ;  and  on  the  S9tb,  after  a  visit  to 
the  Sari  of  Hopetonny  hit  Majesty  embarked  on 
Maid  the  royal  vncht,  at  Port  Ednr,  near  Hope- 
tiHin  Houee,  and  arrived  nfely  inlLondon,  on  the 
let  of  September. 

*  Itwpvld  require  much  more  ipace  than  the 
limila  of  thie  woifc  permiL  to  give  even  a  slight 
detail  of  what  paiied  dunng  his  MajestVa  visit, 
#r  ot  the  enthusiastic  manner  with  which  he  was 
leceived.  The  crowds  of  well-dressed  people  on 
the  etreeis  the  clans  in  their  different  costume— 
I  *  the  number  of  eqnipaees,  and  the  nneral  expres- 
■ion  of  gaiety  which  £dinbuivh  then  presentedj 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  uie  present  genere. 
tMB.  An  equestrian  statue  of  the  king  is  intended 
t0  perpetuate  the  event. 

TBNUEBa. 

The  knd-riglite  of  Scothad  are  etill  subjected 
to  feudal  Tenures ;  and  all  the  land  is  held  either 
iamediately  or  mediately  *of  the  crown,  as  the 
pmamount  superior.  The  only  distinction  in  re- 
cud  to  land-rights,  which  fequires  to  be  noticed 
Eeie,  is  that  between  property  which  acknow- 
M|m  no  other  superior  than  the  crown,  and  that 
which  is  held  munediately  of  a  subject ;  the  right 
erf  voCiitf  in  the  election  of  the  county  representa- 
Iknb  beinc  vested  in  proprietors  of  the  former 
«Ims»  while  those  of  the  huter,  however  hirge 
their  ostites,  are  wholly  excluded.  In  general,  to 
site  a  fight  to  vote  requires  a  freehold  to  the  ez« 
iMtof  SooacotsTof  ieahMd  rmU;  but  it  is  not 
■miwiyjanilhfftwiwldnfihowldhif^  pi»Ft^ 


In  the  soil  td  that  aaumnt;  the  mere  leodel  i 
rwUv  of  hmds  of  that  valuation,  tboi^  se 
afforaing  any  income,  is  sufficient;  for  the 
themselves  may,  and  in  many  cases  do»  beloeg  to 
another. 

BAMIiRMBNT  OP  TBB  BilBL  OP  AMGVB. 

The  Earl  of  Angus,  it  will  be  rememhered,  hud 
married  the  queen  dowager,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  right  which  he  thus  ac^ired,  as  well  as  of 
his  extensive  power,  to  retam  the  king  inm  sort 
of  tutelage,  which  approached  very  near  to  ca|^ 
tivity.  Several  open  attempts  were  mnde  to 
rescue  James  from  this  thraldoai,  with  which  be 
was  well-known  to  be  deeply  disgusted;  but  the 
valour  of  the  Douglasses,  and  their  allies,  g«v« 
tliem  the  victory  in  every  conflict.  At  lei^^ 
the  king,  while  residii^  at  Falkland,  contrived  to 
escape  by  night  out  of  his  own  court  and  palnee 
and  rode  full  speed  to  Stirling  Castle,  where  the 
governor,  who  was  of  the  opposite  faction,  Joy* 
fully  received  him.  Being  thus  at  liberty,  Jaases 
speedily  summoned  around  him  such  peers  as  he 
knew  to  be  most  inimical  to  the  diMntnation  of 
Angus,  and  l^id  his  complaint  before  them,  s^ys 
Pitscottie,  "  with  great  lamentations :  showing  to 
them  how  he  was  nolden  in  subjection,  thir  years 
bygone,  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  his  kin  and 
friends,  who  oppressed  the  whole  conntry,  and 
spoiled  it,  under  the  pretence  of  justice  and  hb 
authority;  and  had  slain  many  of  his  lieges,  kins- 
men, and  frirsnds,  because  they  would  have  had  it 
mended  at  their  hands,  and  put  him  at  libertv,  as 
he  ought  to  have  been,  at  the  counsel  of  his  whols 
lords,  and  not  have  been  subjected  and  oorrecied 
with  no  particular  men,  by  the  rest  of  his  nobles: 
Therefore,  said  he,  I  desire,  my  lords,  that  I  may 
be  satisfied  of  the  said  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends ; 
for  I  avow,  that  ScotUnd  shall  not  hold  us  botlw 
while  (i.e.  UU)  I  be  revenged  on  him  and  his. 

''  The  lords  hearing  the  king's  complaint  aad 
lamentation,  and  also  the  great  rage,  fury,  and  ma> 
lice,  that  he  bare  toward  the  Earl  of  Angus,  his 
kiBMd  IrieBdi^  they  ooDclBdednU,  «ai  thoeffatit 


to  vnderly  the 


nS  KOtgHAlTS  UBltART^ 
lM«t»  that  b»  ilioiiU  be  ■«■■ 
bw  ;  if  be  tmid  not  cantioD^  nor  yet  compear 
•eir,  tlMit  be  fboald  be  pot  to  the  horn>  with  ell 
hie  kin  wad  friendi,  lo  may  at  were  contained  in 
the  l«tteia.    And  further,  the  lords  ordahied,  by 
advice  of  hia  majeity,  that  hit  brother  and  friends 
■boeld  be  jaminoned  to  And  caution  to  nnderly 
tbe  law  within  a  certain  day,  or  elie  be  put  to  the 
Bat  the  earl  appeared  not,  nor  none  for 

and  lo  he  was  put  to  the  horn,  with  all  his 

id  firicodat  lo  many  as  were  contained  in  the 

Hmsy  that  compeared  not*  were 
•md  boldmtiailon  to  the  king.* 


1% 


BLOOD-flOOKD. 

A  sore  way  of  stopping  the  do^  was  to  spill 
blood  opon  the  tiaek,  which  destrOTod  the  discri* 
of  his  scent.    A  captive 


sacrificed  on  sncb  occasions.  Henry 
tbe  MiMtnl  teUs  a  fomaatic  story  of  Wallace, 
fovaded  on  thu  circumstance.  Tte  hero's  little 
band  bad  been  joined  hv  an  Irishman,  named  Few- 
doa»  or  fbdieaa,  a  dark  savage,  and  sasmciooB 
charactar.  Afler  a  sharp  skirmish  at  Black-Erne 
Side,  WallKe  was  forced  to  retreat  with  only 
16  followers.  The  Eqglish  pursued  with  a  border 
Memth-bnttht  or  blood-bound.  In  the  retreat, 
Fswdoa,  tired^  or  affecting  to  be  so,  would  go  no 
faitlier:  Wallace,  havinr  in  vain  aiftued  with 
bin,  in  hasty  anger,  struck  off  his  head,  and  con- 
tinued the  retreat.  When  the  Eqglish  came  up, 
their  hoond  stayed  upon  the  dead  Iwdy. 

FAim  AT  nnrnniM* 

Tbe  foUoviiig  description  of  a  box  at  Ihvei 
aboet  the  year  17S0,  by  an  English  oflicer,  in 
garrison  there  at  that  time,  is  not  altogether 
inapplicable  to  a  fair  even  at  the  present  day. 

*'  One  bM  under  his  aim  a  small  roll  of  linen, 
another  a  niece  of  coarse  plaiding ;  these  are  con- 
siderable oealers.  But  the  merchandise  of  the 
greatest  part  of  them  is  of  the  most  contemptible 
vslae,  eueh  as  these  :<— vis.  two  or  thriee  cheeses, 
«(  above  tbico  or fov  pounds  weighta  piece j  a 


kid,  aM  lor  eiz  penee^  or.eigfat  (enee  at  the 
most;  a  small  quantity  of  butter,  u  someAing 
that  looks  like  a  bladder,  and  is  sometimes  set 
down  in  tiie  dirt,  upon  the  street ;  three  or  four 
goat  ikinsy  and  a  piece  of  wood,  for  an  axlhe  tree 
to  one  of  their  little  carts.  With  the  produce  of. 
what  each  of  them  sells,  they  generally  buy  some*  . 
thing;  via.  a  horn,  or  wooden  spoon  or  two,  a 
knife,  a  wooden  platter,  and  such  like  necessaries 
for  their  huts,  aad  carry  home  with  them  little  or 
no  money,   g 

WITCH  OF  THCR80. 

Wit^s,  under  the  usual  form  of  cats,  assaulted 
a  poor  man,  that,  at  last,  he  drew  his  sword  on 
than,  and  cut  off  the  leg  of  one  of  them.  To 
his  amase— ent,  on  taking  it  up,  he  found  it  be« 
longed  to  a  female  of  his  own  species,  and  next 
morning  discovered  the  hagi  an  old  wcnaan,  with 
oi^  the  companioa  kr  to  that  cut  offl 

The  common  way  of  telling  it  is,  that  it  was 
his  sweetheart,  and  that  it  was  her  arm  :and  be* 
trothing  ring  on,  that  he  cut  off.  He  undertook, 
for  a  bmvado,  to  roast  a  eat  in  a  solitary  hpt,  at 
midiHigbt. 

It  is  still  believed,  that  a  witch,  which  has  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  cat  or  hare,  cannot  be  shot 
hot  by  a  sixpence  in  the  gun. 
na.  OOII.V1B. 

John  C^ilvie,  D.D.  was  the  son  of  tbe  Have- 
rend  Mr.  Ogilvie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aber* 
deen.  He  wtes  bom  about  the  year  ITS^  and 
educated  at  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
He  oualifled  himsdff  with  ver^  little  difficulty, 
for  the  church,  and  obtained  a  license  to  preach 
long  before  he  was  acknowledged- by  that  Mineful 
fraternitf ,  amoog  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
most  ambiUous  lo  be  enrolled. 

About  the  period  at  which  Dr.  QgiWte  began 
to  write  verses,  there  were  in  Scotland  seveml  of 
the  profession  of  which  he  was  a  member,  who 
were  inspired,  either  by  the  poetical  spirit^or  the 
spirit  of  reforming  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in 
upon  genius  j  ni,  amongst  thoaoi  Ojgilvie  took 
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hi*  station^  destined  both  to  aiJ,  jn  giving  r«firte- 
Bkeot  to  the  rnqralit/  of  the  age,  dndia  addifig  to 
the  treasures  of  the  higher  departments  of  HCerik- 
twe*        , 

Dr.  Ogilvie  officiated  a^  roiniiter  of  Midm^r^ 
ia  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  from  the  year  1759,  up 
to  a  late  period  of  his  life^  having  never  hazarded 
his  license  to  preach  by  writing  K)r  the  stage ;  an 
act  for  xvhich  other  distinguished  persons  have 
been  punished,  in  consequence  [of  the  general 
persuasion,  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  raising 
disgust  at  the  grossilesft  of  the  dnCmatic  exhibt- 
tiofls  of  earlier  days,  is  by  writing  or  pmchiAg 
agikioit  them^  and  not  by  introducing  to  the  public, 
in  their  theatres,  the  purest  imflgei  of  the  passions. 

I'he  literary  worki  which  He  produced  during 
thii  period,  were,  however,  extremely  liumerom. 
The  events  of  his  life,  ind^,  are  itothing  but  a 
•accession  of  appearances,  in  prose  or  rhyme.  In 
1758,  he  publis&ed  the  Day  of  Judgment,  a  po^m ; 
in  1759)  another  edition  of  the  Day  of  Judginenf, 
corrected,  With  an  Ode  to  MeUtnelioly,  Ode  on 
Sleep,  Otfe  on  Time,  Liicea  to  the  Memory  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  an  Elegy,  Lines  to  the  Memory  of  the  hite 
piotii  and  ing^niooA  Mr.  Harvey,  with  a  parti- 
nlurasdof  the  third  chapter  of  Habbakiflt ;  iti  1769^ 
Poems  on  several  subjeets,  to  which  was  preflied^ 
aa  Essay  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Ancients,  in 
two  letters,  insciibied  to  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Lord  beskford;  in  176^,  I'rovidence,  an  Allego- 
rical Poem,  in  three  books;  ih  1765,  Solitude,  of 
the  Elysium  of  the  Poets,  a  Vision,  to  Which  was 
aulyoined  an  Elegy ;  in  1769,  t*aradise,  a  Poem, 
and  two  volumes  of  Poems  on  several  subjecU ; 
ia  1777,  Roo^  a  Poem;  in  lY74,  I^hilosopbical 
and  Critical  observations  on  the  nature,  charac- 
ters, and  various  species  of  composition ;  in  1783, 
an  Enquiry  into  Uie  Causes  of  the  Infidelity  atid 
Scepticism  of  the  Times;  ip  1 79!^,,  the  Theology 
of  Plato,  compared  with  &ie  t*HncipleS  of  the 
Oriental  and  Grecian  I^iilosophyi  ih  1801,  Bri- 
tannia, an  ^ic  Poem^  iii  tiilrenty  books,  to  which 
^nis  prefixed  •  Critical  bissertatioh  oh  Eoic  Ma- 
^hinary ;  and  in  1809,  an  £zaniiiUiU6n  dT  tha  Evi- 


dence f^odi  P/^pfiied^;  \A  b^lf  of  M  diitkiaft 
Rfeligion. 

Dr.  Ogilvid  closed  a  longlifl^,  dfev6fed  to  litpiafy " 
pursuits,  and  to  the  Ikithful  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  Christian  minifttet,  in  the  ytor  1814,  ahd  ftlst 
of  his  age. 

In  speakinj^  of  the  literary  character  of  Dr. 
Ogilvie,  the  flrtft  thing  that  mu#t  strike  every  one 
is,  the  va«t  disparity  betw^n  the  quantitv  be  has 
written,  and  tht»  degree  bt  celebrity  whtch  he  has 
acquired.  The  name  Is  scarcely  known  in  poetn, 
afid  in  prose  still  leM,  ndtwithst&n'ding  the  pile  of 
volumes  which  attest  the  painil  taken  to  raise  it 
into  notice. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  that  while  a  Beatlie,  a- . 
Iteid,  A  Blacklock,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
fera  with  Ogilvie,  have  obtained  thfeir  due  iheed  of 
pmise^  Auch  iieglect  could  havii  been  thfe  portion 
of  geniu^  deserving  of  a  better  fate.  It  it  unques- 
tionably tru6,  however,  tl&t  Orilvie  was  a  man  of 
very  gfe&t  genius,  and  that  his  iTorks  shew  it. 
Are  thfe  pdhlic,  then^  to  blame,  that  tiiey  have 
buffered  diem  to  fall  into  such  obscurity*  Thii 
it  would  be  vain  16  affirm,  unless  it  could  be  ac- 
bonipanied  with  some  hope  of  seeing  them  yet  re^, 
of  Which  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  no  hope. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  public  were  hot  to^  blame. 
Ogilvie,  \^ith  powers  far  above  the  common  order, 
did  not  know  how  to  usO  'them  with  effect.  \h 
was  an  able  man,  lost.  His,  intellectual  wealth, 
knd  inddltry.  Were  Wasted  iA  huge  and  unhap'pf 
bpeculationSi  Of  all  his  books,  there  is  not  one 
Which,  as  a  whole,  can  be  expected  to  please  the 
^neial  reader,  iioble  sentiments,  brilliant  con- 
ceptions, and  poetic  ^ces,  may  be  culfed  in  pro- 
fusion from  the  mass ;  but  there  is  no  one  pro- 
duction in  which  thjcy  so  predominaie  (tf  we  ex- 
cept some  of  his  minor  piecei)  so  as  to  induce  it 
to  be  Selected  Ibt  a  happiet  fat«  thah  the  rest. 
Had  the  same  talent  which  QgilVie  threw  away 
on  a  number  of  objects*  been  concentrated  oh  one, 
ind  that  one  ehosen  with  jadgment  and  taate,  he 
might  have  rivalled  in  popoltrity  die  odat  le 
nOwutid  df  nli  irirliUpiapotittiaiw 


TItt  SCOT^atAlM  LIBIURY. 


Dr.  Qphie  ink  6te  of  the  few  Scotsmen  of 
whoQi  t>.  Johnson  entettatned  a  faToorable  opi- 
nion. Tbft  sanctity  of  the  ehaiacter  of  Ogilviey 
the  nligioni  tendencj  of  hife  writings,  in^  some 
measafe  abattd  the  serce  antipathy  with  which 
the  great  English  critic  fetfarded  the  nation  whoM 
literary  efforts  have  raiiea  them  to  so  high  a  rank 
in  the  itttellectnal  histoty  of  mantind.  It  was  to 
Dr.  Ogilrie  thai  thfe  unreasonable  Johnson  ut- 
tered the  ATcasm  relative  to  Scotch  prospects. 
When  in  London,  Mil  vie  one  day,  ih  Johnson's 
consf^ny,  db»ef ved,  m  speaking  Of  ^raUd  scenery, 
that  ScdOand  hnd  a  great  many  wild  prospects. 
**  Yea,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  believe  you  have  a 
gnat  teny.  ItorWay,  too,  has  noble  wild  pros- 
peets^  ibd  LaplaDd  it  maBkabla  for  prodigious 
DoM^wiU  pEospeclB.  But»  tif,  let  me  teU  you, 
thi  teMesC  pioapect  which  n  ScotMsan  ever  sees, 
is  the  high  road  that  leads  him  to  London."  *'  1 
ateit,**  ittjoined  OgiWie,  ^*  that  the  last  prospect 
is  k  wiy  woMron&i  but  I  deny  that  it  iaat  teiMas 
angr  of  tiMite  we  have  enmeiated.'' 

.      •  FBSSAOa  OP  DBATH. 

A  imJigL  ii  etill  belierad  toaaaoviiea  detth  to 
die  aaeicat  h^hrnd  family  of  M'Lean,  of  Loch- 
buy.  The  spirit  of  an  ancestor  slain  ia  battle,  is 
heard  to  gallop  alone  a  stony  bank,  and  then  to 
ride  thrice  around  Oie  fkmil^  reaidence,  ringing 
his  fai/y  bridle,  and  thaa  intimating  the  ap-. 
proaisluag  calamity. 

BAKU. 

Inliiaaaely  connected  with  the  trade  are  the 
baakitog  eaiablishnwnts  of  the  country,  which  are 
niiim  iawi  aubstatial,  mid  liberal  m  their  deal- 
ings. Tlirae  of  them,  baying  their  head  offices 
in  Edtnbnrgb,  and  a  gnat  many  branches  throi^h- 
oitt  tlie  country,  yere  established  by  charter; 
namely,  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scot'aiod,  and  the  British  Linen  Company.  These, 
withaeteral  private  banks  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  other  larse  towns,  issue  notes,  receive  depo- 
sits, diacount  inlabd  bills  at  thtee  or  four  months' 
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date,  fthci  pay  Cind  f^ive  sums  so  low  as  £10  on 
cash  accounts.  On  inotaey  deposited  with  them, 
and  aho  ott  what  is  paid  in  on  the  cash  accounts, 
they  invuriably  allow  interest,  thoueh  at  a  less 
rate  than  they  charge  themselves.  As  there  is  no 
limitation  as  to  the  number  of  partners,  the  credit 
of  the  Scotch  baiiks  is  above  all  suspicion;  and 
even  with  such  of  them  as  have  stopped  payment, 
a  thitig  which  very  larely  happens,  the  loss  has 
ullen  upon  the  partnets— very  seldom,  and  to  a  ' 
very  sroall  amount,  upon  the  public.  The  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  the  notes  of  tlicse  banks. 

8C0TTS  OF  BtTCCLEtfOH. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  William  Scott,  of 
Buccleugh.  chief  of  the  clan  bearing  that  name, 
exchanged  with  Sir  Tliomas  In^lis  of  Manor,  the 
estate  of  Murdiestone,  in  Lanarkshire,  for  one 
half  of  the  Barony  of  Branksome,  or  Branxholm, 
lying  upon  the  Teyiot.  about  three  miles  above 
Hawick.  .Tradition  imputes  the  exchange  be- 
twixt Scott  and  In^lis,  to  a  conversation,  at  which 
the  latter,  a  man,  it  would  appear,  of  a  mild  and 
forbearine  nature,  complained  much  of  the  inju- 
ries which  he  was  exposed  to  from  the  English 
borderers,  who  freauently  plundered  his  lands  of 
Branksome.  Sir  William  Scott  instantly  offered 
him  the  estiite  of  Murdiestone,  in  exchan^  for 
that  which  w'ab  subject  to  such  egregious  incor- 
yenience.  When  the  bargain  was  completed,  he 
drily  remaVked,  that  the  cattle  in  Cumberland  were 
as  good  as  those  of  'f eviotdale ;  and  proceeded  to 
commence  a  system  of  reprisals  upon  the  English, 
which  Wai  reguhirly  pursued  by  his  successors.     ' 

imUHOAtlOlf. 

In  the  seyenfbenth  year  of  Alekander  IB.,  there 
happened  a  most  eitraordinslry  inundation  of  the 
sea,  especially  in  the  Friths  of  the  Forth  and  Tay» 
which  mvolvacl,  in  a  common  destruction,  many 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  inhabitants  and  their 
herds.  In  his  Account  of  this  deluge,  Boethius 
.is  aopporttid  by  Foidun^  who  is  still  more  part' 


lag  THE  aCOTEMAN'a  UBRARY. 

cylar  in  lila  nanaUve  :  he  BientioBiy  that  on  the 
eve  .of  the  feast  of  the  11,000  Tirgins,  'a  |^eat 
wind  arose  from  the  north,  and  overwhelmed  many 
hbuses  and  villages  between  the  Tav  and  tlie 
Tweed.  "There  was  never  suCh  a  deluge,  he 
■aysj  since  the  times  of  Noah>  as  appears  fi^om  Us 
traces  at  this  day."  None  of  the  historians,  how- 
ever, point  out  the  extent  of  the  devastation,  or 
the  names  and  situations  of.  the  towns  that  were 
destroyed,  to  enable  us  to  estinoate  the  loss  of  ter- 
ritory that  was  sustained.  The  uncertain  voice  of 
tradition,  points  out  maay  places  now  always  co- 
vered with  water,  and  at  a  g^reat  distance  from 
the  shore,  which  were  then  parts  of  (he  inhabited 
land.  ^  And  it  particularly  mentiona,  that  the 
extensive  and  elevated  sands  of  Barrie,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Frith  of  Taj,  were  then 
formed,  and  that  fi  town  was  buried  under  them; 
and  tliat  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  on  the 
south  side  of  St.  Andrew's  bay,  was  overwhelmed. 
There  is^  no  do^obt  that  the  sea  has  made  several 
encroachments  on  the  coasts  of  Angus,  Fife,  and 
Lotliian,  in  former  times. 


ZACHARIAH   BOTIH 

TIlit  scholar,  of  facetious  meinory^  was  the 
author  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  verse,  the 
MS.  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
university  of  Glasgow^  to  which  it  was  bequeath- 
ed, but  not,.as  is  generally  supposed,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  it  shouki  be  printed.  The  few  specimens 
of  it  which  have  seen  the  light,  are  ridiculous 
enough.  '*  What  hypochondriac,**  to  use  the 
words  of  Samuel  Colvil,  "  would  not  presently  be 
cured  at  the  reading  of  such  lines  as  toese?" 
There  was  a  man,  called  Job, 

Dwelt  in  tho  land  of  Ui } 

He  had  a  gpod  gift  of  the  gob ; 

The  same  case  happen  us  1 

Or  the  following  soliloquy  of  Joniab,  while  in  the 
whale's  belly : 

What  house  is  this  ?  liere's  neither  coal  nor  candle, 
'"'here  I  nolhii^  bat  guts  of  fishes  handlej 


I  apd  my  table  ate  both  heie  withia| 

Wliere  day  ne'er  dawn'd,  where  sun  did  Haver  MOA  | 

The  like  of  this  on  earth  man  never  saw, 

A  living  man  within  alnonster's  maw, 

Buried  under  mountains,  which  are  high  and  0tcep» 

Plunged  under  waters  hundred  (athoms  deep  I 

Not  so  was  Noah  in  his  house  of  tree. 

For  through  a  window  he  the  light  did  see; 

He  saird  above  the  highest  waves;  a  wonder^ 

He  and  his  ark  might  go  and  also  come. 

But  I  sit  still  in  such' a  straitened  room 

As  is  most  uncouth ;  head  and  feet  together 

Among  such  grease  as  would  a  thousaqd  maoihKp 


Boyd  lived  in  the  reijm  oC  Charles  I.  and  waa 
minister  of  the  Baronv  Chuich,  Glasgow.  Besidep 
his  version  of  tlie  Bible,  he.  bequeathed  to  the 
university  the  whole  of  his  Bbmry,  and  £90^000, 
Scots,  in  money  (about  £1600  sterling.)  He  was 
a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Reformed  Religion, 
and  published,  in  his  life  time  (164JI)  a  book, 
which  he  meant  •  should  promote  ita  iateneata,  en* 
titled  *'  Crosses,  Comforts,  Counsels,  needful  to 
be  considered:"  He  here  contends  stoutly  frr 
cutting  off  the  eaemiea  of  the  true  leligioB,  quo- 
ting the  great  examples  of  ''  General  Mosea  and 
Captain  Joab." 

BtniNINO  HBATHBE. 

The  heath  on  the  Scottish  moof-lands  is  often 
set  fire  to,  that  the  sheep  may  have  the  advaMbse 
of  the  young  herbage  produced  in  room  of  the 
tough  old  heather  pbhts.  This  custom  (execrated 
by  sportsmen,)  produces  occasionally  the  most 
beautiful  nocturnal  appearances,  similar  aliiMMt 
to  the  discharge  of  a  volcano.  The  charge  of  a 
warrior,  in  the  fine  ballad  of  Ha rdyknote,  iaaald 
to  be  "  like  a  fire  to  heather  srt.** 
• 

OASa   ISLAND. 

In  the* east  part  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  oppoilta 
to  the  isle  of  May,  lieth  the  island  of  Bass,  al  (be 
distance  of  two  miles  at  sea,  from  the  cattle  ot 


TUB  8CX)T8IIAM*8  UBEART. 


flag  ilood;  ruinji  of  the  chapel  stand  not  far 
the  top  of  the  hill.  It  it  mnj,  and  can  co; 
■oMe  fev  iheep^  and  hath  a  fountain  of 


Taalallft«i!»«|Mtii6CMat  of  EaM  Lothian.  The 
Freaehy  w)iea  they  were  in  this  country,  caUed  it 
the  ble  of  Geese,  from  the  number  of  Uiese  fowls 
which  haunt  it.  It  is  an  impugnable  rock,  of 
a  mail  eitent,  an  oval  figure,  cut  out  by  the  hand 
of  nature ;  it  has  only'  one  knding  place  in  it, 
and  that  is  so  verr  diffcult  and  uneasy,^  that  no- 
thing can  approach  it  but  one  little  boat  at  a  time, 
and  the  rock  to  be  mounted  is  very  uneven.  The 
isle  is  not  above  a  mile  in  compass;  towards  the 
Ii0fth»  It  b  a  steep  rock,  which  slopeth  towards 
the  sou^ ;  it  is  somewhat  level  where  the  ruins 
It  mounts  in  a  cone  to  the  top,  where  the 

I  far  from 
I  contain 
fresh 
>  in  it.  The  sea  hath,  in  some  places,  quite 
pierced  tfaroqgh  the  rock,  and  there,  in  the  vast 
vaults,  great  numbers  of  fowls  are  lodged  ,*  and  in 
the  moMdto  of  May^  June,  July,  and  August,  the 
whole  sopeHlcies  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  the 
tests,  agg%  or  young  ones  of  the  fowls ;  and 
Ihe  great  number  of  the  fowls  which  fly  about  it, 
obscure  die  air  lika  clouds;  they  make  a  great 
noise  with  their  cries.  There  were,  formerly,  the 
iorUflcation  and  the  houses,  which  were  broken 
down  by  the  government's  oider.  Besides  some 
onfiaaiy  herbs,  the  malva  arborea  marina  and 
the  beta  maiina,  grow  here.  The  fowb  which 
mostly  fiequent  the  bass  are,  the  pelecanas  Rassa- 
nuk  (Solaod  goose),  colymbus  troile,  colymbus 
gry|]o,(black^utllemot),  pelecanuscarbo,  (corvo- 
laat).  Itiis  island  was  purchased  by  Charles  11. 
and  eosployed  bv  him  and  his  brother,  James  11. 
as  a  prison,  in  which  were  con^ned  tlie  defenders 
of  the  rel^ion  and  liberties  of  their  country. 
After  the  jovolution,  a  despemte  partv,  for  some 
time,  kept  possession  of  it,  and  subsisted  by  pi- 
mcy,  but  were,  at  last,  obliged  to  submit. 

LOnO  MANSFIELD. 

The  fallowing  is  an  anecdote  of  the  first  Lord 
Mwsieid,  which  his  lordship  himself  told  from 
Ihl  btncil.    Re  M  tained  (Hf  his  cpnchman  fpr 
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cerlmn  acts  of  pocnkdon  not  uneoamoB  in  thin 
class  of  persons.  The  fellow  begged  his  lordship 
to  give  him  a  chancter.  "  What  kind  of  a  di^ 
racter  can  I  give  you,"  said  his  lordship.  **  O  pny 
lord,  any  chaxacter  your  lordship  pleases  to  givo 
me,  I  shall  most  tlmnkfully  receive."  His  lotd^ 
ship  accordingly  sat  down,  and  wrote  as  follows  i 
— ''  The  bearer,  John  ***,  has  served  me  for  tlu«o 
years  in  the  capacity  of  coachman.  He  is  an 
able  drirerand  a  very  sober  man.  I  dtschareed 
him  because  he  Cheated  me.— (Signed)  MansfleU:^ 
John  thanked  his  lordship,  and  went  off.  A'fow 
mornings  afterwards,  when  his  lordship  was  going 
through  his  lobby,  to  step  into  his  coacn  for 
Westminster  Hkll,  aman  in  a  very  handsome  livery 
made  him  a  low  bow.  To  his  surprise,  he  recor- 
nised  bis  late  coachman.  ''  Why,  John,  (says  lua 
lordship)  you  seem  to  have  got  an  excellent 


ter,  on  reading  it,  said,  he  observed  your  lordship 
recommended  me  as  an  able  driver,  and  a  sober 
man.  Tliese,  says  he,  are  just  the  qualities  I 
want  in  a  coachman :  1  observe,  his  lordship 
adds,  that  he  dischai]^d  you  liecanse  you  cheated 
him.  Haik  ypu.  sirrah,  I  am  a  YoritshiramaB, 
and  m  be  d— d  if  you  cheat  me.'  **         .     ' « • 

C01I1IITTSB8  OF  PAKMAVBIfT. 

After  the  roll  was  called,  tlie  parliament  *pro« 
ceeded  to  appoint  three  committees,  each'  com« 
posed  of  three  members  of  each  of  the  threo 
estates.   The  first  of  these  committees  wBs  called, 
the  committee    nro  mrtieuHt  aiMmmim  (on  the 
articles).    The  business  of  this  committee  waf 
to  receive  petitions,  proposab,  and  oveftai%a 
and  to  form  such  of  them  as  appeared  worthy  oC 
attention,  into  bills,  to  be  laid  before  parliament 
This  committee  was   afterwards  called,   '"Hit 
lords  of  the  articles,"  and  became  the  mbfcct  q| 
much  political  artifice  and  contention.    iTie  se 
cond  committee  was  called,  o^juifjcta  (on  f ndg- 
ments),  and|  like  the  formeri  consisted  of  tb' 
08 


^rehteit  ttiM  V&roni)  tthd  three  btr^set^i^  who 
were  to  ait  as  Jadget  .in  all  criminal  prosecntionft 
that  vfere  brought  before  parliament.  The  third 
committee  was  constituted  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  other  two,  and  was  called,  ad  eauias  (ort 
causes);  its  members  sat  as  judges  in  all  civil 
teuses  that  were  brought  into  parliament,  by  ap- 
peals from  the  inferior  courts.  These  committees 
were  evidently  intended  to  dispatch  the  business, 
and  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  and  they 
were  well  adapted  to  answer  that  .intention,  as 
thev  .coihprehended  the  three  great  branches  of 
parliamentary  business;  tnaking  new  laws,  and 
pronouncing  Judgment  in  the  kst  resort,  in  cri- 
minal and  in  civu  causes.  Tlie  committees  on 
judgments  and  on  causes,  were  invested  witli  par- 
liamentary powers,  which  rendered  their  sentences 
nnal ;  and  the  membexB  of  them  took  an  oath  iQ 
(ietermine  according  to  law  and  Justice.  The  ap« 
pointment  of  these  three  committees,  finished  the 
transactions  of  the  first  day  of  every  parliament; 
and  thoAe  members  who  were  not  on  any  of  these 
Committees,  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them- 
setves  as  they  pleased,  till  matters  were  prepared 
Ibr  4  second  meeting. 

acotca  otJRikBNOt. 
The  Scottish  currency,  in  circulation  at  the 
Unioflybeiag  called  in  by  an  act  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
ciJLpf  Scotland,  preparatory  to  making  the  coin  of  a 
vniforQi  standard  over  the  two  kingdoms,  the  fol- 
lowing sums  were  paid  into  the  bank  of  Scotland, 
in  1707,  for  the  purpose  of  being  recoined  :<— 

Of  foreign  %ilT«r  money,  (sterling,)  £182,080  17  0 
Milled  Scottish  coins;  -  •  96,856  IS  0 
CoHM  streck  by  hammer,  •  -148,180  0  0 
£n8lilltmiUe4  coins,        ...    4000    0  0 


£411,117  10  0 

And,  as  it  appears  from  the  acts  of  the  mint  of 

Scotland,  from  16th  December,  1609,  to  19th  July, 

160e>  and  from  80(h  September,  1611,  to  14th 

^,  I61S,  that  the  proportion  of  gold  coin 


issued  ^  ^eafef  than  fhmt  df  the  silter,  if  fm 
beeh  conjectured,  (hat  the  total  #um  of  mon^y  in 
circulation  at  the  Union  ambunted  to  upwards  of 
£900,000  sterling.  ' 

BBAD. 

Lead,  which  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
is  wrought  to  the  greatest  extent  at  Leadhills  and 
Wanlockhead,  on  the  confines  of  the  counties  of 
Lanark  and  Dumfries,  where  between  dOOO  and 
4000  tons  are  raised  yeiirly.  The  number  of  peo- 
pie  in  these  two  villages,  the  most  elevated  in 
Scotland,'  employed  in  and  supported  by  the  la- 
bour of  the  mines,  is  about  8000.  Other  mines, 
upotr  a  small  scale,  have  been  long  woikM  in  the 
isle  of  Isla,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  on  the  west 
coast.  The  produce  of  the  whole  has  been  esti- 
mated at  £136,000,  of  which  the  proprietor  has  A 
siith  part,  and  the  contractor,  or  leasee,  who  bears 
all  the  charges,  the  remainder.  The  silver  ob- 
tained from  the  lead  yaryinr  from  six  to  seventeen 
ounces  for  etery  ton,'  is  said  to  be  worth  about 
£10,000  a  ^ear,  and  is  now  extracted  at  home  in- 
stead of  being  sent  to  Holland  for  that  purpose, 
al  was  the  practice  till  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

SCOTS  OM  THB   COIVTIlfBlfT. 

A  great  nuny  Scotsmen  travel  on  the  continent, 
and  it  is  a^reat  pity,  says  Saossure,  th&t  they  do  ftot 
make  their  country  known  to  greater  advantage. 
But  if  they  are  distinguished  ]from  the  crowd  of 
English  by  their  more  open  charactet,  their  sim- 
plicity, their  desire  to  please,  and  by  their  maa- 
ners,  which  sympathise  better  with  our  own,  they 
make  an  individual  exception,  and  we  do  not  kdow 
that  what  captivates  us,  m  a  few  individuals,  must 
be  altributed  to  the  whole  nation.  One  of  the 
qualities  which  distin^ishes  the  Scots  from  the 
English,  is  their  sociin>ility..  Hint  desire  of  uni- 
ting and  comnmnicating  with  their  equals,  to 
partake  iheir  impressions,  and  to  communicate 
them  to  others,  which  makes  otie  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  life,  is  very  feeble  among  the  Lngliih, 
bat  forms  one  of  the  moi(  stiftiog  tiafitt  in  fc 


r  or  tiA  Mm.  fM  BH^iJh  iuifb  ton 
oftca  *epr<iiclicd  fbr  Ihci^  coldriefts  ^  foreigneit, 
m  not  ehef Uhiig  th^ir  .  iocietT«-4hd  %vett  In 
avoidii^  it  |  thU  Teproech  ihay  w  i^pelited,  even 
ia  tegud  ta  their  lelatlonii  with  thilir  o«rn  coun- 
tiyneiia 
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FORT  OtfORGB, 

Tho  dttoAlfoa  o^  Cromweirs  t\tau9t\  npon  the 
ibAqx  of  the  riter  at  InTernete,  ^as  originally 
choieB  hj  goTeniment  Tor  th^  stisition  of  Fort 
George ;  M  the  taagistracy  of  that  town,  firom  an 
appfeheasion  of  its  tendency  to  corrupt  the  in6- 
ralt  of  the  people,  elnded  its  ejection  therei  by 
aoeh  as  eiotrbitant  demand  for  the  price  of  the 
grwadf  that  the  Dolce  of  Cumberland,  in  a  huflT, 
umh  tber^poit  of  able  engineers,  found  the  »o6nd 
wherttoa  it  n6w  itandi  to  be  the  moM  eligible, 
which,  with  the  firm  that  adjoined  it,  was 
pttrebaaed  from  the  ftmily  of  Cawdor.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  the  year  1T4T,  nnder  the 
direction  of  General  Sttcinner :  the  original  esti- 
mate was  £lflO,<M)0  sterling;  but  it  required  a 
little  OMre  than  the  addition  of  £iO,im  to  th&t 
torn.  The  cila^l  occupies  19  Ehglish  ^res  of 
the  point  of  low  ground  nefir  the  tea.  On 
three  sldea  the  ran&parts  rise  iilmost  out  olt  the 
sea;  #hich  can  'be  introduced  M  pleasure  into  a 
formidlible  excavation  stretched  along  the  fouHh, 
with  which  the  ancient  ibss^  round  any  Gothic 
castle  eoaM  not  either  ih  breadth  or  in  dep(h  hh 
compared.  It  is  silid  to  be  the  only  fregut&r  fbrti- 
llcation  in  Brittiin «  every  Member  of  the  #oi1l  is 
covered  bf  the  defence  of  soAie  other,  and  the 
besieeeiB  c*n  lake  no  station  without  beii^  ex- 
posed to  its  the.  The  depression  of  th^  oat>works 
IS  so  managed  that  the  interior  of  the  citadel  com- 
mands every  part  around  it,  and  the  plain  is  so 
broad  on  the  land^de  as  to  afford  no  advantage 
from  any  higher  ground,  while  its  gravel  is  so 
compact  and  solid  as  to  make  the  opening  of 
trenchea  extremely  difficult.  It  has  four  bastions, 
is  mooiited  b^  80  cannon,  and  well  supplied  with 
Besides  the  bomb*prodf  apartments  under 


ih(»  mmparts,  the  interior  of  the  citadel  consist* 
o^  handsome  squares  of  barracks,  elegant  accpm- 
nfbdation  for  the  governor  and  pther  officers,  a 
spacious  armoury,  a  secure  bomb-proof  nu^zine, 
convenient  stores,  and  a  neat  chapel.  It  is  Inffi- 
cient  for  the  accominodation  of  9000  men. 

The  usefiiloess  of  Fort  Geoige  is  not  now  very 
obvious :  gteat  improvement  has  no  doubt  taken, 
place  in  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  the  country  around,  since  it  was  first  garrisoned, 
to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  it  may 
have  contributed.  Considering  the  state  of  the 
cQuntiry  at  that  time,  its  influence  may  have  been, 
considerable;  but  it  would  have  been  ineffectual 
still,  without  the  free  access  to  every  quarter 
which  the  formation  of  roads  has  opened,  the 
knowledge  and  new  ideas  which  the  establishment 
of  schools  has  diffused :  to  which  it  may  be  ad- 
ded, that  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  of  tho 
substance  of  the  common  people,  bv  the  equal 
extension  of  (he  laws  to  every  rank,  hath  produced 
among  them  a  satisfaction  and  elevation  -of  mind 
unknown  to  their  ancestors,  the  steves  of  baronial 
despotism. 

PLATtHS  BOBIN  HOOD. 

The  exhibition  of  this  renowned  outhw  »nd- 
his  baud  was  formerly  a  favourite  frolic  at  some . 
Of  their  festivals.  This  sport,  however,  in  which 
kings  did  not  disdain  to  be  actors,  was  prohibited  in 
iicotbnd  upon  the  Reformation*  by  a  statute  of 
the  6th  parliament  of  Queen  Mary,  c.  61,  A.  D. 
1555,  which  ordei^d,  under  heavy  penalties,  that 
**  na  manner  of  person  be  chosen  Robert  Hude, 
nor  Little  John,  Abbot  of  Unreason,  Queen  of 
May.  nor  ptherwise."  But,  in  1561,. ''  the  rascal 
multitu(Jb,''  says  John  Knox,  "  were  stirred  up  to 
make  a  Robin  Hude,  whilk  enormity  was  of  mpny 
years  left  and  |damned  by  statute  and  act  of  parlia- 
ment; vet  would  they  not  be  forbidden.''  Ac- 
cordingly they  mised  a  very  serious  tumult,  and  at 
length  made  prisoners  the  maglstiates,  who  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  it,  and  would  not.  ipleaso 
them  till  they  extorted  a  formal  promise  that  no 
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one'ihouldbe  puniabed  for  bis  lAiare. of  the  dU* 
tiirbance.  It  wonld  seem,  from  the  complaiDta  of 
the  General  Anembly  of  the  kirk,  that  these  pro- 
phane  festivities  were  continued  down  to  1593. 

BBAC0N8* 

The  Border  Beacons,  from  their  number  and 
position,  formed  a  sort  of  telegraphic  cominuni- 
cation  with  Edinbuivh.— The  act  of  parliament 
1455,  c.  48,  directs  that  one  bale  or  fa^t  shall 
be  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  Engush  in  any 
manner;  two  bales,  that  they  are  txfming  indeed; 
foar  bales,  blazing  beside  each  other,  that  the 
enemy  are  in  great  force.  "  The  same  taikenings 
to  he  watched  and  maid  at  Eggerhope  Castell,  fra 
they  se  the  fire  of  Hume,  that  they  fire  right  swa. 
And  in  like  manner  on  Sowtra  Edge,  sail  se  the 
lire  of  Eggerhope  Gastell,  and  mak  taikening  in 
like  maner :  And  then  may  all  Lonthiane  be 
warneid,^  and  in  special  the  Gastell  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  their  four  fires  to  be  maid  in  like  maner,  that 
they  in  Fife,  and  fra  Striviling  east,  and  the  east 
.part  of  Louthiane,  and  to  Dunbar,  all  may  le 
them,  and  come  to  the  defense  of  the  realme." 
These  beacons  fat  least  in  latter  times)'were  "  a 
long  and  strong  tree  set  up,  with  a  long  iron  pole 
across  the  1^'d  of  it,  and  an  iron  bmnder  fixed 
on  a  stalk  in  the  middle  of  it,'  for  holding  a  tar- 
barrel.'* 

ALBZANOBR  ADAM.       . 

This  eminent  schoolmaster  and  usefbl  writer, 
was  bom  June,  1741,  at  Coats  of  Burgie,  in  the 
parish  of  Raffbrd,  in  Uie  county  of  Moray.  His 
parents  were  poor,  but  save  him  such  education 
as  a  parish  school  alTorded ;  and,  after  baring  un- 
successfully endeavoured  to  procure  an  exhibition 
at  King's  Cfollege,  Aberdeen,  he  was  encouraged, 
in  1758,  to  go  to  the  university  of  Ediiiburgh, 
where  he  surmounted  pecuniary  difficulties  with 
a  virtuous  and  honourable  perseverance,  such  as 
are  rarely  to  be  found ;  and  improved  his  opportuni- 
ties of  knowledge  with  great  assiduity  aiKl  success. 
In  1761,  he  was  elected  schoolmaster  to  Wat- 


son's botpital,  an  eitabliahiiie&t  ffor  tha  e^ncBiM 

of  the  poor^  and  continued  to  improve  hinself  in 
classical  knowledge,  by  a  careful  pervsal  of  acme 
of  the  best  and  most  cfiflicuU  authors.  In  1767, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  lectof  of  the 
high  school  of  Edinburgh,  and,  in  177J,  succes- 
sor to  the  same  gentleman,  and  filled  this  honour 
able  station  during  the  remainda'  of  his  life,  rata* 
ing  the  reputation  of  the  school  much  higher  than 
it  bad  been  known  for  many  years.     . 

Dr.  Adam  compiled  "  A  Summary  of  Geogra- 
phy and  History,'  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  which 
he  afterwards  enlarged  and  published,  ^  in  1794. 
In  1791,  he  pablisb«l  Roman  Antiquities;  or,  an 
account  of  tne  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ro- 
mans," 8vo.  This  useful  woik  has  been  translated 
into  German,  French,  and  Italian,  and  has  been 
very  generally  recommended  in  preference  to 
Dr.  Kennet's  work  on  the  same  subject.  In  180O, 
he  published  his  "  Classical  Biography,*'  which 
was  originally  intended  as  the  appendix  to  a  latin 
dictionary,  on  which  he  bad  been  employed  for 
some  years ;  but  the  high  price  of  p*per»  and  the 
ereat  expense  of  printing  such  works,  discouraged 
him  from  carrying  into  effect  his  original  design. 
He  printed,  however,  in  1805,  an  abridgement  of 
his  dictionary,  under  the  title  of  ''  Lexicon  Lin- 
gun  Latinas  compendiarium,"  8vo.  All  these 
works  have  attained  a  hi^h  degree  ofbK>p«larity, 
and  are  used  in  the  principal  schools  of  this  king- 
dom. Dr.  Adam  died  Deceipber  18tH»  1809,  of 
an  apoplexy,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  univer- 
sally regretted  as  an  able  and  successfhl  teacher, 
a  man  of  hieh  rank  in  classical  literature,  and  in 
private  life  benevolent  and  amicable.  At  one  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  when  the  French  revolution  dis 
tracted  the  political  opinions  of  his  country,  lie 
iiicurred  some  degree  of  censure  for  having  intro- 
duced matters  of  a  political  kind  into  hia  school 
For  (his  no  apology  can  be  valid ;  but  it  appears 
that  he  became  anerwards  more  cautiouls :  and  at 
the  period  of  his  death,  his  character  waa  ao  uni- 
versally esteemed,  that  his  remains  were  honoumi 
with  a  public  funeral. 
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CoQlllii^ 

Extent. 

Descripti 

on  of  Land. 

Vahied  Rent. 

Rental  in  1819. 

li- 
lt t 

Aeies. 

ColUnUed 
Aorea. 

UneoltivBted 
Acrea. 

Scoto  Money. 

Sterling  Moneys 

£.       a.  A 

£.       $.  d. 

AbmncB      • 

1,954,400 

451,584 

.   809,816 

985,665    8  11 

801,098  14    8 

188 

Ai^lt     -.  . 

9,008,500 

970,990 

1,781,570 

149,595  10    0 

907,806  16    6 

76 

Ayr    -          . 

664,960 

995^850 

839,130 

191,605    0    7 

369,749  lb    0 

181 

Buff    -       - 

419,800 

199,840 

288,960 

79,200    0    0 

^5,912    4  '  1 

86 

Berwick 

982,880 

197,197 

145,683 

178,366    8    6 

936,294  19     8 

iir 

Bote     . 

109,040 

99,440 

73,600 

15,049  13  10 

90,955    9    9 

t* 

GiitboM      - 

499,680 

99,883 

847,347 

37,256    2  10 

39,835    6    5} 

99 

ClsckmuiiMQ 

90,790 

99,040 

7,680 

26,482  10  10 

39,173     9    0 

19 

Cromaity 

168,960 

91,080 

147,880 

.     12,897     2     7 

• 

15 

Dimhsrtoa     - 

145,990 

59,990 

91,930 

33,327  19    0 

63,262  10    0 

47 

Dumfries       - 

801,990 

989,557 

569,363 

158,508  10    0 

964,614     6     7 

79 

Ediobon;!] 

996,560 

144,999 

81,S61 

191,054     3    9 

713,431    11   10 

178 

EI,(iD     .          - 

909,790 

191,088 

181,632 

65,603    0     5 

66,839  10     3 

80 

Fife    - 

998,880 

909,916 

88,664 

863,129     8    7 

378,757     5    8 

941 

Forfar 

568,990 

969,408 

198,919 

111,239  16    8 

826,157  16    8 

199 

HaddiBgtOB 

174,080 

189,264 

84,816 

168,873  10    8 

918,829  15    0 

109 

laverneat      - 

9,594,560 

944,865 

8,850,195 

73,188    9    0 

172,487  11   10 

69 

KiBcnAiBe    - 

948,900 

92,416 

150,784 

74,921     1     4 

88,284  19     6 

72 

KisiOM 

46^80 

97,648 

18,439 

90,950    4     9 

24,959  10    0 

S5 

Kirkodbrigfat 

595,760 

168,948 

957,517 

114,597    9    9 

199,046  10  10 

148 

Unaik 

609,880  * 

971,996 

381,584 

169,191  14    6 

616,484  11     1 

nt 

Linlithgow    - 

76,800 

57,600 

19,200 

75,018  10     6 

91,928  10    8 

65 

Nairn 

194,800 

87,440 

87,860 

15,168  10  Hi 

12,917  19    9 

91- 

Oiknev 

819,900 

46,868 

779,832 

57,786    0    4 

20,218  10    0 

'50 

Peebte. 

904,160 

94,500 

179,660 

51,987  13  10 

60,099    0    0 

0 

Perth    - 

1,656,890 

590/)99 

1,126,298 

889,899    6    9 

519,386  13    8 

999 

Beofrew 

l44/)00 

72,000 

72,000 

69,179    1     0 

984,777    0    0 

l&S 

Ron     - 

1,677,440 

149,895 

1,527,545 

'  75,048  10    8 

111,857    8    8 

8t 

Roxbnrrh      . 

457,600 

905,990 

251,680 

814,663    6    4 

949,179  10     1 

198 

Selkirk 

168,990 

10,100 

158.220 

80,807  15    6 

41,169  10    0 

88 

Siirliii^ 

919,960 

195,600 

117,360 

108,509    8    9 

907,986    8    8 

lis 

Satherbad    . 

1,199,560 

'     69.045 

1,059,515 

96,098    9    9 

98,458    8    4 

98 

Wigton 

988,960 

101,136 

187,894 

67,641  17    0 

181,778  12  W 

m 

1           Totals. 

19,944/)00 

5,049,450 

18,900,550 

8,804,157  1^  lli 

6,108,080    2     1§ 

mm- 

*  Tlie  rmta^  of  tbii  iniall  county  is  included  in  that  of  RoM-sbixe,  in  which  its  lasds  are  isterapea 
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NitlOHAL  ^ttAliACtklllSTtCB. 

It  wM  Mying:  of  the  oM  Lord  ly^wky,  4t  a 
pesHoi  ^ben  the  contests  between  nations  were 
decided  hj  niiich  mnilleT  munben  than  by  the  im- 
nienw  ipfeisseB  which  have  tikeu  the  fleld  of  late 
ybar%  thlit  to  consthute  the  bean  iSeal  of  an' army, 
a'^Beral  sfaonM  take  ten  thovsand  fasting  Scotch- 
nien,  teni  thousand  Englishmen  after  a  h^rty  din- 
vkh  lind!  ten  thousand  Irishmen  who  bare  just 
sirallowflRi  their  second  bot^e. 

CliAli  OF  IfACinilBGOR. 

Tbi  L^nnoxj.as  the  district  is  called  which  en- 
cfreles  the  lower  extremity  of  Loch-Lomond,  was 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  incnrsions  of  tlie  moun- 
tiineerst  who  inhabited  the  inaccessible  fastnesses 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake>  and  the  neighbouring 
district  df  Loch  Katrine.  These  were  often  marked 
brjr  circumstances  of  great  ferocity,  of  which  the 
nbted  conflict  of  Glen-fhiin  is  a  celebrated  in- 
stance. This  Was  a  clan-battle,  in  which  the 
MaogiegoTSy  headed  by  AlUster  Macgregor,  chief 
of  the  clan,  encountered  the  sept  of  Coiquhouns, 
commanded  by  Sir  Humph^  Colquhoun  of  Loss. 
It  is  on  all  hand*  Allowed,  that  the  action  was  des- 
perately fought,  and  that  the  CoIqUhouns  were 
defeated  with  slau^hter^  leavittg  two  hundred  of 
their  name  dead  upon  tiM  field.  But  popular  tra^ 
ditiott  has  added  oth«r  hoirofs  to  thie  tale..  It  is 
i^id,  that  Sir  Hampbry  Colqohoim,  who  was  on 
bofseback,  escaped  to  the  castia  of  Benechra,  or 
Bonocbar,  and  wal  next  day  dragged  out  and  mur- 
dered by  the  Tictorionft  Maegregori  in  cold  blood. 
Buchanan  of  Aubhtoit,  howler,  speaks  of  his 
•laughter  as  a  subiequflOt  event,  aftd  asperpetrated 
by  the  Macfaflanei.  Again  it  is.  reported,  that 
the  Maegregori  tt«nlefed  a  number  of  youths, 
whom  report  of  ^  intended  battle  bad  brought 
to  be  specttitors,  and  whom  the  Coiquhouns,  an- 
xtons  for  their  safety,  bad  shat  up  in  a  bam  to  be 
oat  of  daoj^r.  One  account  of  the  Maenegon 
denies  this  eircuraataace  entirely  i  another  as- 
cribe! it  to  the  MVage  and  Uood-thtnty  dispost- 
tmn  of  a  nngle  iDdividuali  Iho  bMtard  bfothex  of 


the  laird  of  Maegregor,  irbo  amuMd  htmaelf  with 
this  second  massacre  of  the  innocents,  in  express 
disobedience  to  the  chief,  by  whom  he  was  left  theix 
guardian  during  the  pursuit  of  the  Golqahouns. 
It  is  added,  that  Macgregor  bitterly  lamented  this 
atrocious  action,  and  prophesied  the  ruin  which 
it  must  bring  upon  their  ancient  clan.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  th^^onflict,  which  is,  indeed, 
drawn  vp  by  a  friend  of  the  clan  Gregor,  it  altoge- 
ther sil^t  on  the  murder  of  the  yomhs.  ''  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1602,  there  happened  great  dis- 
sensions and  troubles  between  the  laird  of  Lnas» 
chief  of  the  Coiquhouns,  and  Alexander,  laird  of 
Macgreeor.  The  original  of  these  quarrels  pro- 
ceeded from  injuries,  and  provocations  mutimlly 
given  and  received,  not  loi^  before.  Macgregor, 
however,  wanting  to  have  them  ended  in  friendly 
conferences,  marched  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
of  his  clan,  to  Leven^  which  borders  on  Lass,  his 
country,  with  a  view  of  settling  matten  by  the 
mediation  of  friends :  but  Luss  had  no  such  in- 
tentions, and  projected  his  measures  with  a  differ- 
ent view  {  for  he  privately  drew  together  a  body 
of  800  horse  and  500  foot,  composed  parti)  of  his 
own  clan  and  their  followers,  and  partly  of  the 
Buchanans,  his  neighbours,  and  resolved  to  cut 
off  Macgregor  and  hts  patty  to  a  man,  in  cane  the 
issue  of  the  conference  did  not  answer  hit  incli- 
nation. But  matters  fell  otherways  than  he  ex- 
pected; and  though  Macgregor  had  previous  in- 
formation of  his  insidious  design,  yet,  dissembling 
bis  resentment,  he  kept  the  appointment,  «iid 
parted  good  friends  in  appearance.    * 

"  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Luss,  thinking 
to  Burpiise  him  and  his  party  in  full  security,  and 
without  any  dread  or  apprehension  of  his  treache- 
ry, followed  with  all  speed,  and  came  up  with  him 
at  a  phce  called  Glenfroon.  Bfacgregor,  upon 
the  alarm,  divided  his  men  into  two  parties,  the 
greatest  pari  whereof  he  commanded  himself,  and 
the  other  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
John,  who,  by  his  orders,  led  them  about  another 
way,  and  attacked  the  Coiquhouns  in  flank.  Here, 
it  wai  fought  with  ^reat  bmvery.  on  both  sides  fbr 
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iCMidHBrAlB  time;  and,  notwitlismiidiii^  the 
rast^isprbportion  of  nmnbera^  Macgregor,  in  tH.e 
eiid>  obtained  an  alMoIute  victory.  So  great  was 
the  roat,  thai  200  of  the  Colquhouns  were  left  dead 
np^op  the  spot,  most  of  the  leading  men  were 
killed^  and  a  mnltitttde  of  prisoners  taken.  Bot 
what  seemed  most  safprising  and  incredible  in  this 
defeat,  was,  that  none  of  the  Macgregors  were 
mi.osirig,  except  John,  the  bnd's  brother,  and  one 
common  Ce!low,*thotigh  indeed  many  of  them 
were  wounded.'* 

The  conaeqaencea  of  the  battle  of  Glenfmin 
were  very  calamitous  |o  the  fiunily  of  3lacgregor, 
who  bad  already  been  considered  as  an  jmruly 
chfi.    The  widows  of  the  slain  Colquhouns,  sixty, 
it  is  said,  in  number,  appeared  in  doleful  proces- 
sion before  the  king  at  Stirling,  eaeh  riding  upon 
a  white  tialfrey^  and  bearing  in  her  lumd  the 
bloody  snirt  of  her  husband  displayed  itpon  a 
pike.    James  Yf.  was  so  much  moved  by  the 
complaints  of  this  ''choir  of  mourning  dames," 
that  he  let  loOse  hi i^  vengeance  against  the  Mac» 
Zref^on^  without  either  bounds  or  modemtion. 
Ttie  very  name  of  the  clan  was  proscribed,  and 
thr5se'by  whom  it  had  been  borne  were  given  up 
to  srwoid  and  Are,  ahcl  absolutely  hunted  down  by 
blood'hounds  ]?ke  wild  b^ists.    Argyle  and  the 
Campbells,  on  the  one  hand,  Montrose,  with  the 
Grahames  and  Buchanans^  90  the  other,  are  said 
to  have  beeo  the  chief  instruments  in  suppressing 
this  devoted  clan.    The  laird  of  Macgre^or  sur- 
rendered  to   the  former,  on  condition,   that  he 
^'outd  take  him  out  of  Scottish  ground.    But>  to 
use  Birrell's  expression,  he  kept  ''  a  Hiehland- 
man's  promise,*"  and,  although  he  fulfilled  his 
word  to  the  letter;  by  carry ingbim  as  far  as  Ber- 
vik^,  he  afterwards  brought  him  back  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  executed  with  eighteen  of 
})t*  cJ.in.     The  clan  Giegor  being  thus  driven  to 
despair^  seem  to  have  renounced  the  laws  from 
the  benefit  of  which  they  were  excluded,  and  their 
depredations  produced  new  acts  of  council,  con- 
firming the  severity  of  their  proscription,  which 
h2id  only  the  effect  of  tendering  them  stUl  more 
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jta&tAd  tiod  deipemte.  ft  ii  ft  most  e<tniofdtmrff 
proof  of  the  anient  and  invincible  spirit  of  dan^ 
ship,  that,  notwithsttoding  the  lepeatad  profcrip* 
tions  providently  ordained  by  the  legislature^ 
**  for  the  Hmeom  preteiUing  the  disorden  ftnd  op? 
piesd^on  that  may  fitll  oat  by  the  same  name  and 
clan  of  Macgregors,  and  their  followers/'  the/ 
were;  in  1715  and  1745,  a  potent  tXsn,  and  coti-' 
tifitfe  io  siibsist  as  a  distinct  and  nmnerooa  ni6e;  ' 

K  OOOD  BXCVftB. 

In  the  eonrt  of  ^s^iontf  in  Scotland,  the  jtidgel 
who  do  not  attend,  or  give  a  proper  extnsef  fol^ 
tfaeit  absence,  are,  by  law,  liable  to  a  fine.  Thit 
law,  however,  is  never  enforced ;  but  it  is  com* 
mon,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  for  the  ab- 
sentee to  send  an  excuse  to  the  lord  president: 
Lord  Stonefletd  having  sent  such  an  excuse,  od 
the  president  mentioning  it,  the  late  lord  jnsticd 
Clerk  Braxfield  said,  in  his-broad  dialect,  ''What 
excuse  can  a  stout  fellow  like  him  hae  P'  **  My 
Lotd/'  said  the  president,  ''  he  has  lost  hit  wif^.** 
The  Justice,  who  was  fitted  witb  a  Xantippe,  te- 
plied,  "  Has  he  ?  that  is  a  gnde  excuse  ii^eed ;  I 
wish  we  had  a' the  nme." 

DSFBAT  or  THB  DAlfSS  AT  MALOOLM. 

It  was'  in  the  parish  of  Mortlach,  that  Malcoliii 
II.  in  the  year  1010,  gained  that  victory  over  the 
Danes  which  terminated  their  depredations  in  the 
kingdom.  This  event,  s6  important  th^n,  moket 
the  place  to  be  respected  as  classic  ground,  til 
the  preceding  year  Malcolm  had  been  womMledy 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  Danes  in  pos- 
session of  the  coast  of  Moray.  Returning  with  a 
more  powerful  army,  the  intruders,  hiformed  of 
his  approach,  solicitous  to  prevent  his  arrival  in 
the  open  country,  move  forward  to  oppose  him  in 
the  hills.  The  battle  was  begun  near  the  church 
of  Mortlach :  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack^  trhen 
pushing  on  with  over-ardent  impetuosiw,  (three 
thanes,  Kenneth  of  the  Isles, -Dunbar  of  Lotfaiaft» 
and  Graeme  of  Strath«m  are  slain;  and  the  Seoti^ 
thereby  struck  with  panic,  are  honied  into  fli|r*- 
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The.luBg»  ialiictaiitly  borne  alon^  by  the  frighted. 
eiDwd^  peases  by  the  chuich  dedicated  to  8t.  Mo- 
}ocu»,  and  ^ins  the  height  of  a  steep  and  aanow 

.passy  Bear  its  western  end.  Uece,  by  the  situation 
of  the  groand,  he  was  enabled  to  stop,  and  to  col- 
lect his  broken  host,  which  reanimated  by  confi- 
dence in  the  aid  of  the  saint,  procured  on  Ihe  oc- 
casion by  the  king's  vow  of  enlarging^  the  chapel 
by  three  lengths  of  his  spcvr,  and  having  now  also 
the  advantage  of  the  ground,  thev  tarn  wiCh  en- 
thusiasm on  the-  foe,  disarrayed  by  their  pursuit. 

.  Gnecosy  their  leader,  is  slain  by  the  piowessalone 
of  the  king,  and  the  Danes  in  their  turn  fly ;  but 
their  root  is  final  and  complete,  although  they 

>  also  attempted  to  rally  on  the  eminence  opposite 
on  the  cast,'  near  to  the  old  castle  of.Balvenie,  a 
lort  being  mentioned  as  .near  the  field  of  battle. 
Hany  monuments  of  this  victory  remain :  an  in- 
trenchment,  yet  distinct  on  the  lowest,  summit  of 
Uie  Conval  hills,  is  still  known  as  the  Danish 
camp:  a  .bulky  cylindrical  stone,  placed  over  the 

.grave. of  Enecus,  was  only  of  late  rolled  a  few 
Yards  oiT  its  station  at  the  corpse,  for  building  the 
fence  of  a  corn-field.  At  a  very  little  distance 
from  the  chieftain's  gfhve,  on  the  south,  near  to 

'  the  north-west  corner  of  the  plantation  of  Tom- 

•  ]iam9id,>a  small  squared  spot  of  ground  has  been 
fverreeqgpized  as  the  common  grave  of  the 
slaughtered  Danes.  The  addition  to  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  24  feet  in  length,  the  triple  mea- 
sure of  Malcolm's  ^ar,  in  the  performance  of 
his  vow,  is  stiU  obviously  distinct;,  and  three 
holes  in  this  votive  addition  still  record  the  bar- 
baroiAi  triumph  with  which  the  heads  of  tliree 
Danes  of  distinction  had  been  there  originally 
placed*  An  obelisk,  roised  on  the  glebe  on  the 
oank  of  the  Dullan,  about  six  feet  in  height,  the 
•eulpture  .on  its  two  opposite  sides  now  nearly  by 
time  effaced,  hath  almost  ceased  to  tell  the  purpose 
of  its.  own  erection  :  and  to  these  it  may  be  added, 
that  human  bones,  broken  sabres,  and  pieces  of 
other  ancient  annour,  have  from  time  to  time 
been  accidentally  discovered;  and  many  yeass 
^V>»  a  chain  of  gpld,  suppoAd  to  have  been  the 
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ornament  of  some  chieftaia's  ii«ek,  ^na  hy  Om 
plough  turned  up  on  the  fflebe.  If  the  stntagem 
of  damining  up  the  DnUan,  where  its  chaiiael 
through  a  rock  is  contracted  to  the  span  of  the 
stream,  for  discharging  an  artificial  toirent  onJhe 
unsuspecting  Danes  below,  and  thereby  dividii^ 
their  strength,  had  been  at  any  time  practised,  it 
must  have  been  on  some  other  occasion  than  that 
of  this  engagement:  if  an  enemy  could  be  by 
these  means  surprised,  the  fiiciUty  with  which  it 
might  be  accomplished  might  natuvaUy  Mgg^st 
such  a  simple  expedient. 

8C0TT  OF  THIRLBtTAllTE. 

Sir  John  Scott  of  Thirleslaine  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.,  and  possessed  the  eatates  of 
Thirlestaine,  Gamescleuch,  &c.  lying  upon  the 
river  of  EUricke,  and  extending  to  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  at  the  head  of  Yarrow.  It  appeals,  that 
when  James  had  assembled  his  nobility,  and  their 
feudal  followers,  at  Fala,  with  the  purpose  of  in- 
vading England,  and  was,  as  is  well  Known,  disap- 
pointed by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  his  peers,  this 
baron  alone  declared  himself  ready  to  follow  the 
kinr  wherever  he  shonkl  lead.  In  memory  of  his 
fidelity,  James  granted  to  his  fiimily  a  charter  of 
arflis,  entitling  them  to  bear  a  border  of  flenra- 
de-luce,  simiUr  to  the  tressure  in  the  royal  aims, 
with  a  bundle  of  spears  for  the  cr^st;  motto^ 
Ready,  aye  ready, 

M'OOltALD,  THB  rOBT. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago,  London  waa  MDMued 
almost  every  nv>rning  by  a  series  of  humorous  or 
borleqoe  poems,  by  a  writer  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Mathew  /fram6Jr—he.  was,  at  that  very 
moment,  one  of  the  most  moving  spectacles  of 
human  melancholy  ever  witnessed. 

It  was  one  evening,  a  tall,  famished,  melan- 
choly man,  entered  a  bookseller^i  shop,  his  hat 
flapped  over  his  eyes,  and  his  whole  frame  evi- 
dently feeble  from  exhaustion  and  utter  nsiaery. 
The  bookseller  enquired  how  he  proceeded  in  hia 
new  tra^dy  ?  **  Do  not  talk  fo  qie  aboat  ny  tiv 
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fly!  do  Bill  talk  to  nie  about fmy tnredy t  I 
f«  indeed  mote  inpsSj  than  T  can  bear  at 
ne  r*  vai  the  lepty;,  as  tlie  voice  lUteved  as 
spoiEe.    This  man  was  Mathew  Biamble,  or 
Btber— MlkmaU,  the  author  of  the  tiandy  of 
Fimonda,  at  that  moment  the  writer  of  comic 
pbetfT— his  tnge<h  was  indeed  a  domestic  one, 
m  vb'ich  be  himself  was  the  greatest  actor  among 
ft  wife  and  serea  children— he  shortly  afterwards 
perished.    IfDonald  had  walked  from  Scotland 
with  no  other  fortune  than  the  novel  of  "  The 
ladependeat'  in  one  pocket,  and  tiie  tagedy  of 
<  Vimoads"  in  the  other.    Yet  he  lived  some 
time  in  sll  the  bloom  and  flush  of  poetical  confi- 
dence.   VioMNida  was  even  performed  several 
Bif  bta  hot  not  with  the  success  the  romantic  poet, 
among  hiM  native  rocks,  had  conceived  was  to 
cTDwn  hia  amuons  kbours— the  theatre  disap- 
pointed bim— and  aftcnraids,  to  his  feelings,  all 
iheworia! 

BOBSa  OP  THB  NOBILITT. 

Hk  robei  of  the  earla,  locdi  of  parliament,  and 
bai^gessea,  in  the  parliaments  of  Scotland,  were 
^ecribed  by  the  following  law  made  in  the  reign 
r>f  Jaaaea  IT.  A.D.  1455  s  ''It  is  statute  and  or- 
iaiait,  that  all  erlb  sail  oae  mantiilia  of  browne 
innh,  optjpfB  befoir,  fvrrit  withquhytelyning,  and 
voit  befoir  botwith  an  hand  bmid  to  the  belt  steid, 
rith  sBmett  furring*  with  lytell  huds  of  the  samen 
laith,  aod  to  the  asit  apon  their  schuldaris.  And 
be  other  lofdis  of  parliament  to  have  an  mantell 
f  veid,  rrcbtswa  oppenit  befoir,  and  lynit  with 
ilk,  or  furrit  with  crisCy  gray  greece,  or  purm^Ty 
o^idder  with  an  hode  of  the  samen  claith,  tutii 
m  said  ia.  And  all  commissaries  of  burrowis,  ilk 
ne  to  have  ane  pair  of  clokis'of  blew,  furrt  fute 
'de,  oppin  on  the  rycht  schuldar,  furrit  as  afeiris, 
>d  vitn  hods  of  the  samen,  as  said  is.  And  quhat 
i,  lord  of  pailiament,  commissaries  of  burrowis, 
at  enCeria  in  parliament  or  generall  counsall 
■t  [without]  Ihe  said  habit  furrit,  sail  furthwith 
tf  tiuiTefler  ten  pundA  to  the  king  unfoigiven.** 
f  the  aame  kw,  advocates^  who  spoke  for  money 


in  pailianient, are comnwodad *^ tohava faabitaof 
grene,  of  the  fessoun  of  a  tunekil,  and  the  slevea 
to  be  oppin  as  a  tabert."  How  antic  and  ridicu* 
lous  an  appeaiance  would  an  advocate  make  al 
the  bar,  in  the  present  age,  in  this  dress !  But  the 
magic  power  of  foshion  makes  almost  any  habii 
appear  graceful  while  it  is  feshionable. 

HIOHLAND  BOADS  AND  BBID0B8. 

In  the  Highlands,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
the  state  of  the  population,  did  not  admit  of  the 
same  system  as  m  the  Lowlands.  The  military 
roads  had  not  only  been  made,  but  were  kept  in 
repair  at  the  publie  expense,  for  which  £5000  a 
year  was  usually  granted  by  parliament;  but  a 
great  many  new  roMis  and  bridees  were  required; 
and,  in  180S,  an  act  was  passed,  proceeding  upon 
'*  A  survey  and  report  of  the  coasts,  end"  central 
Highlands  of  Scotland,"  by  which  parliament 
agreed  to  provide  half  the  estimated  expense  of 
the  necessary  roads  and  bridges ;  the  other  half  to 
be  defmyed  by  the  landed  proprietors;  and  com- 
missioners were  named  to  carry  into  eflect  the 
beneficent  intentions  of  the  legislature.  It  appears 
from  the  report  just  referred  to,  that,  under  thia 
act,  the  commissionen  had,  in  1891,  expended,  oB 
675  miles  of  road,  and  seveml  large  bridges,  up- 
wards of  £450,000,  of  which  %40fiOO  was  granted 
by  parliament,  and  the  rest  defmyed  by  the  coun- 
ties through  which  the  roods  passed;  and  thai 
£100,000  more  had  been  laid  out  by  them  on  bar- 
boun,  of  which  £50,000  was  pai<>out  of  the  funds 
arising  from  the  forfeited  estates  m  Scotlaod,  and 
the  remainder  was  raised  bv  the  boighi^  and  the 
contributions  of  iadividous.  If,  to  these  8BB% 
we  add  the  amount  of  the  fosses  sustaiBed  by  tiio 
contractors,  aa  stated  in  the  report,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  new  roads  made  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  proprietor*  to  communicate  with  the  par* 
liamentary  roads,  together  with  the  charges  of 
repairs,  the  whole  aoMunt  expended  within  thesa 
twenty  years,  on  the  roads,  bridges,  and  harboum 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  may  not  be  too  high 
stated  at  a  miUioB  «t€rling.    The  comnuasionen 
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h*T6  nfldtof  fbelt^fiar^boUl  tli^  rtaintaininf  of 
tlKir  oUti  TOftds,  and  part  of  th<!i  military  road^; 
the  eitnt  of  the  whole  in  \%9\  bein^  1 18S  miles ; 
and  about  £10,000  a  year,  of  which  £5000  is 
granted  by  parliament,  was  cooaidered  to  be  ne- 
cesMry  for  this  purpose,  mclnding  a)l  charges  of 
management. 

CLOSBiVRII  OAfTLB. 

On  the  vecge  of  a  moiass»  the  castle  of  Cloae- 
burp  presents  itself  in  a  perfect  state,  affording  a 
very  compKete  specimen  of  border  policy,  uid 
protection,  in  former  times.  The  walls  are  thick, 
with  small  apertures,  or  loop-holev,  and  the 
vooma  lofty  and  daik.  Light  or  prospect  was 
little. regarded,  security  being  the  only  object  in 
thf .  construction  of  these  mansions,  for  man  and 
befist..  The  basement  stor^,  which  is  arched,  wm 
^PPrapf><Ued  to  the  reception  of  their  own  cattle, 
%nd,  after '  saccessful  inroads;  to  those  of  their 
Sngl  ish' neighbours. 

The  first  story,  or  suite  of  apartments,  was  re- 
aerved  for  the  lord ;  the  second,  for  his  retainers. 
The  liiiBculty  of  approaching  formed  no  incon- 
aiderable  security  to  the  strength  of  the  castle^ 
whose  elevated  turrets  afforded  a  commanding 
and  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
No  enemy  could  approach  it  in  the  day  time, 
vithput  jMm  garrison  having  sufficient  warning. 
Vigilance,^  incessant  vigilance,  could  alone  pre- 
vent sqrprise ;  to  ladoce  which,  a  Atvourite  maxim 
became  the  bolder  motto,  aifd  has  been  handed 
do^n  to  posterity,  tf  they  come,  they  come  not  j 
if  ibey  come  not,  they  come. 

B«WaitD  OP  HA0IIVPP» 

l!liedtffr,theThane  of  Fife,  Was  re  warded  by  Mal- 
eolm  Keitmnie, for  his sertices  In rentoringhim  to 
tfte  throhe  of  Scotland,  with  three  grants.  l?rhat  he 
And  hit  pcHitefity  should  have  the  honour  of  pla- 
dtht  the  king  in  his  cliair  at  the  coronation.  2. 
Thit  tfiey  should  lead  the  tHn  in  battle.  S.  That 
in  <6ase  tnet  shouM,  by  accident,  slay  a  man,  they 
Aoaii!  be  fotgiren,  on  paying  a  flne,  twenty-four 
■Ma  for  •  gehttemani  and  t#elve  for  a  yeoman. 


OLD  8C0TCB  LAV. 

At  the  restorttion,  the  Seoteih  cOnrtf  of  law  be- 
came highly  tyrannical ;  and  those  which  posses- 
sed a  cnmintii  jurisdiction,  dbplayed  what,  in- 
deed, was,  in  former  timet,  no  novelty  in  that 
country,  a  very  abominable  spirit  of  iijustice. 

Among  the  expedientB  which  the  lawyers  for 
the  crown  devised  to  degrade  jurymen,  to  become 
senseless  instruments  of  tyranny,  thei:e  was  one 
which  vested  the  power  of  convicting  in  the 
judges,  when  the  JU17  doubted,  jiot  only  of  the 
crimiiud^y  of  the  fixtt,  but  even  of  the  fyrt  jEseT/. 
For  this  purpose,  they  drew  up  their  indictmenu 
very  circumstantially,  not  onlv  stating  the  crime, 
but  also  the  minute  fiicti,  trliing  or  important, 
fVom  which  they  inferred  the  prisoher'a  guilt 
When  it  was  suspected  that  a  jory  would  scruple 
to  find  a  crime,  in  general,  proved,  they  .were  re- 
quired to  return  a  ipecial  verdict »  Accordingly, 
they  were  often  weak  enough  to  ratnra  a  verdict 
finciing  proved  a  long  chain  of  circumstances  spe- 
cified In  the  indictment,  leavine  it  in  the  breast  of 
the  judges  to  determine  whewer  these  ciocvm- 
stances  did  establish  the  feet  charged. 

Thus,  in  the  trial  of  Robert  GBrmtchaeI,8chool» 
master,  fHth  September,  1099)  for  the  murder  of 
one  of  his  scholars,  it  was  proved,  that  the  boy 
was  in  perfect  health  at  two  in  the  aftemooo» 
when  he  went  to  school,  and.  that,  before  three, 
he  was  carried  out  of  it  dead.  It  was  foand  by 
the  jury,  that  the  prisoner  did  three  times  succes- 
sively make  the  deceased  be  held  up,  and  severely 
lashed  him  on  the  back,  "  and  in  rage  and  fury 
did  drag  him  fVom  his  delft,  and  beat  him  with 
his  hand,  upon  the.  head  and  back,  with  heavy  and 
severe  strokes,  and  after  he  tras  out  of  hb  hands, 
he  immediately  died."  That  after  the  boy'a  death, 
the  side  of  his  head  was  swelled,  aqd  there  were 
livid  marks  on  it,  and  the  marks  of  loany  stripes 
on  the  back  and  thighs.  Alfhough  these  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  a  rattling  noise  in  bis  breast 
upon  the  third  beating,  and  a  good  quantity  of 
blood  baiQg  fiMud  under  his  body,  mti  deMh, 


tUM  tt^^lfefif am  IJDftAST  > 


whicli  Had  issued  from  fhe  itHpey  on  his  btek^ 
atTord  complete  conviction  (the  body  irad  not. 
opened)  Chat  he  died  of  the  beAtin^;  yet  th<&  lenity 
of  the  couirt,  in  this  instance,  seemed  to  increase 
with  the  barbarity  of  the  cHttiihat,  and  they  only 
sentenced  him  to  receive  seven  krlpeg,  and  tit  he 
banaAed  Scotland  for  life. 

EATTLWa  BOABINQ  VUtlB. 

One  oC  oar  ancient  border  minstrels,  was  called 
RattUoe  Roaring:  Willie.  This  stni^riTiM  Was 
probably  derived  from  his  bnUyin^  dispo«ition ; 
being,  it  would  seem^  such  A  roanne  boy,  as  is 
frequently  meotioned  in  old  plays.  While  drink- 
iogat  Newmill,  upon  Teviot,  about  five  miles 
above  Hawick,  Willie  chanced  to  qnart«1  With 
one  of  bis  own  profession,  who  was  usually  dls- 
tinff wished  bv  ihs  odd  tiame  of  Sweet  Milk,  from 
a  pla<;e  oh  jfule-water,  so  called.  They  retired 
to  a  Bieadow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  TeTiot, 
lo  decide  the  contest  with  their  swords,  and  Sweet 
Milk  was.  killed  on  the  spot.  A  thorn-tree  marks 
the  acene'of  the  murder,  which  is  still  bailed 
Sweet  Milk  Thorn.  Willie  was  taken,  and  exe 
ciMed  at  'Jedbuigh,  bequeathing  his  name  to  the 
beautiful  Scotch  air,  called  '*  Rattline  Roarin? 
WiUie.-    . 

stMrnrAmr  lawm^ 

The  English  noblemen  and  f^entlemen  who  ac- 
rompanied  James  I.  and  his  queen  into  Gotland, 
A.D.  1424,  introduced,  it  is  said,  a  more  tumrious 
way  of  iivin^  into  that  kingdptn^  than  had  for- 
merly been  known,  which  gave  great  offence  to 
such  of  .the,  nobility  asMmired  the  temperance 
and  frugal  tty.  of  tneir  smcestors.  Henr^  Wttrdlaw, 
bUbopof  St  Ancfrew>,  (if  we  may  believe  Hec- 
tor Bpyoe)  o^de  a  long  and  elegant  hatangne  to 
the  king,  in  a  Tarliament  at  Perth,  A.  D.  14SS, 
acaiost  that  licw  and  extravagant  mode  of  living, 
introduced  by  the  E^igUsh  j  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  harangue^  ap  act  of  parliament  was  made, 
regulating  .the  manner  in  which  persohs  of  All 
crders  should  live,«^  in  parties wr,  profaibitinf  j 


the  use  of  plea,  and  ofbtt  Mad  MoaW  (Itai  flint 
known  ih  SoodaiMl)  to  aU  under  tbo  nmk  ef  k^ 


toniu 


COURT  OP  BXCIlBqVBn. 


At  what  time  this  court  was  erected  m  Scothmd^ 
is  not  known.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been, 
formed  on  the  plan  of  tliat  of  England,  the  coiu 
atitntien  and  pmctice  of  both  eomts  beii^  nearif 
th^same.  The  name  Exchequer,  eaema  to- her 
derited  from  the  French  £!tt;Ai7idfr,acliequeied« 
t:Ioth,  with  which  the  table  at  which  the  Ridges 
sat  was  formerly,  and  is  still,  coveied.  This  eourt  is 
composed  of  four  judges,  one  who  aits  ae  presi*^ 
dent,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Chief  Baroa>  and  three 
ordinary  Barons.  They  have  four  terma  in  .te 
year,  end  all  revenue  causes  are  here  tried.  The 
cases  are  decided  by  a  jury  of  twelve ;  and  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  till  very  lately,  was  the  oely 
one  in  Scotland  where  mAtters  of  ciril  right  were 
tried  in  this  manner.  The  Lord  Chief  Banm  hae'- 
£4000  a  year,  and  the  othet  three  benmiEaOOO.' 
each. 

J^COIVOIIY. 

Two  officers,  obterving  a  fine  girl  in  a  min|aei'«  < 
shop,  the  one,  an  Irishman,  proposed  to  go  in  end- 
buy  a  wateh-ribbon,  in  order  to  get  a  nearer  view- 
of  her.  *'  Hoot,  mon,'*  says  his  northern  §nemA, 
*'  there's  nee  occasion  to  waste  alBtrf  let  oapon^ 
in  and  speef  if  she  can  ffhe  us  Abo  sospsficit  for*. 


DOUGLAS  OF  KILSPINDIE. 

Tlie  following' story  of  Douglas  of  Kiispindier 
and  J^mes  V.  is  given  by  Hume  of  Gedseroft. 

His  (the  king^i)  implacability,  (towards  the 
family  of  Douglas)  did  also  appear  in  his  carria^ar 
towards  Archibald  of  Kilspindie,  whom  he,  when 
he  Was  a  child,  loved  singularlv  well,  for  faiiv 
ability  of  body,  and  was  wont  to  call  him  his<jiray<«> 
Steilf  Archibald  being  banished  into  England^ 
could  not  well  comport  with  the  humour  m  tHal 
natitm,  which  he  thonghl  to  betoo  piowitaod  tbAr- 
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lad  too  high  »  eoileeit  of  themtelTes,  joined  with 
a  contempt  and  despimng|  of  all  others.  Where- 
fore, being  wearied  of  that  life,  and  remembering 
the  fcing*8  favoar  of  old  towards  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  the  king's  mercifalness  and  clemency. 
86  he  comes  into  Scotland,  and  taking  occasion  t>f 
the  king's  hunting  in  the  paik  at  Stirling,  be  caste 
himself  to  be  in  his  way,  as  he  was  coming  home 
to  Hie  castle.  So  soon  as  the  king  saw  him  aftur 
ttti,  ere  he  came  near,  he  goessed  it  was  he,  and 
Mid  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  yonder  is  my  Gray 
Steilly  Archibald  of  Kilspindie,  if  he  bealive.  The 
other  answered,  that  it  couM  not  be,  and  that  he 
dvrst  not  come  into  the  king's  presence.  The 
king  approaching,  he  fell  upon  his  knees^  and 
ciaved  fMrdon,  and  promised  from  thence  forward 
to  abstain  from  meddling  in  public  albirs,  and  to 
lead  a  quiet  and  private  life.  The  king  went  by, 
without  giving  him  any  answer,  and  trotted  a  good 
lound  pace  up  the  hill.  Kilspindie  followed,  aiMl, 
though  he  wore  on  him  a  secret,  or  shirt  of  mail, 
for  his  particular  enemies,  was  as  soon  at  the  cas- 
tle-gate as  the  king.  There  he  sat  him  down 
upon  a  stone  without,  and  entreated  some  of  the 
lung*s  serrante  for  a' cop  of  drink,  being  weary 
•dd  thitaty ;  but  they  fearinff  the  king's  displea- 
aiire,  durst  give  him  none.  When  the  king  was 
«t  at  his  dinner,  he  asked  what  he  had  done, 
vhat  be  had  said,  and  whither  he  had  gone  ?  It 
was  told  him  that  he  had  desired  a  cup  of  drink, 
and  had  gotten  none.  The  king  reproved  them 
Tery  sharply  for  their  discourtesy,  and  told  them^ 
that  if  he  had  not  teken  an  oath  that  no  Douglas 
should  ever  serve  him,  he  would  have  received  him 
into  his  service,  for  he  had  seen  him  some  tiiiM  a 
man  of  ^reat  ability.  Then  he  sent  him  woid  to 
go  to  lieith,  and  expect  his  further  pleasure.  Then 
some  kinsmen  of  iJavid  Falconer,  the  canonierj 
that  was  slain  at  Tantallon,  began  to  quarrel  with 
Archibald  about  the  matter,  wherewith  the  king 
shewted  himself  not  well  pleased  when  he  heard 
of  ii,  I'hen  he  commanded  him  to  go  to  Fnmce 
for  a  certain  space,  till  he  heaid  further  from  him. 
And  BO  he  did«  and  died  shortly  after.    This  gave 


occasion  to  the  king  of  EaglaBd  (Hauy  VIIL)  to 
blame  his  nephew,  alleging  the  old  saying.  That 
a  king's  face  should  give  grace.  For  this  Archi- 
bald (whatsoever  were  Angus*s  or  Sir  Geoi|e*a 
fault)  had  not  been  principal  actor  of  any  thing» 
nor  no  counsellor  or  stirrer  up,  bat  only  a  fol- 
lower "of  his  friepds,  and  that  noways  cruelly  dis- 
poied 

MAtT  AND  SPimtTVOOf  tiaVOM. 

Malt  liquors  and  spirite  are  made  in  gieat  per 
fection  in  Scotland;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent alteration  of  the  laws  by  which  this  maao- 
nictnre  is  regulated,  and  a  conesponding  Huctoa- 
tion  in  the  trade  itself,  it  has  long  formed  a  most 
important  branch  of  the  national  industry.  From 
1786  to  1800,  the  quantity  of  malt  made  in  Soot- 
land  varied  from  1,500,000  to  3,000,000  of  bushels 
yearly;  the  ordinary  mte  of  duty  being  than  7id. 
per  bushel.  In  1804,  when  the  duty  on  malt  made 
from  barley  was  raised  to  8s.  8|d.,  and  from  bear 
or  bigg  to  8s.  0|d.,  the  number  of  busbeb  fell  to 
1,1S5,489,  and  never  reached  1,500,000  while  these 
duties  remained  in  force.  In  1817, 1818,  and  1819, 
when  the  duty  was  Is.  8|d.,  the  quantity  incveaaed 
from  1,189,992  5-lOths  to  1,558^586  bushels.  But 
in  1890,  when  it  was  taised  to  8s.  6d.,  the  number 
of  bushels  fell  to  l,9844»18iv  In  1889,  under  new 
modifications  of  Ifae  duty,  it  was  1,847,489  bnahels; 
and  for  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1898,  tha  nwa- 
ber  had  increased  to  9,150,795  bushels ;  of  which 
1,816,681  i  were  made  from  barley,  and  8S4,I08| 
from  bear  or  bigK-  Nothing  can  afford  a  more 
striking  proof  of  ^Qnprodnctiveness,aaw«llasibe 
impolic  V  of  a  tex,  when  carried  to  an  ezticiBe.  In 
1799,  the  number  of  bushels  was  upwards  of 
9,000,000,  and,  at  that  mte,  allowing  for  the  in- 
crease of  population,  it  should  have  been  alasost 
8,000,000  in  1899,  instead  of  being,  as  it  actuaDy 
was,  less  in  1899,  than  1798  by  oM-third. 

aCOTS  AND  IBI8B* 

In  one  of  Marlborough's  battles,  tha  Irbh  bri- 
gade on  advancing  to  tiM  charfe^  duaw  awftj  tliair 


tflE  SCOTSMAN'S  LlBRAAY. 


kMMMikty  aad  evcfy  thiof  wUeb  tended  to  ea- 
cmiDer  them,  all  which  were  cerefblly  picked  up 
by  «  Seoleh  i^nent  that  followed  to  sapport  them. 

■OKKB  AMD  BOaWILL. 

JiuBee  BoeWell,  the  biogmpher  of  Johaton,  was 
one  day  tryia?  to  make  a  pmloiophical  defhiition 
oTnmii.  At  hut  he  hit  opon  tbit— ''Man  ie  a 
cookia|[aiuaml;*  which  he  endeavoured  to  defend 
by  ai]saiBg  that  the  human  mce  alone  cook  their 
food,  and  that  erery  man  ti  more  or  lem  a  cook, 
in  ■eatoai^^  what  he  himself  eati.  "  Year  defl- 
aitloB,"  replied  Bnike  gtavelT,  ''  is  a  good  one, 
and  I  now  see  the  fall  force  of  the  vulgar  proverb, 
there  is  reason  in  roastiog  of  eggs.** 
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pnrsait  of  all.    The  greatest  power  of  his  mind 
was  perhaps  shewn  in  his  acquisition  of  ma  ' 
and  ancient  languages.    He  exhibitedan  one: 


flkorcly  after  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
poet  ami  scholar,  who  fell  a  victim  to  fistigoe  in 
following  the  eipedition  sent  againsi  fiatavia,  in 
1911,  and  tothedunpsof  a  hostile  climate,  the 
fellowiaa  notice  of  his  life  and  woifcs  appeared  in 
the  Bombay  Conner,  from  -  the  able  pen  of  his 
covntrymaa  and  friend,  GenemI  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
Whatever  room  there  may  be  to  swell  the  history 
of  Leydea^s  life  with  subordinate  particulars,  it  it 
much  to  be  doabted  whether  any  mors  extended 
sketch  could  give  a  completer,  juster,  or  more  in- 
terestiag  view  of  his  genius  aad  chamcter,  than 
Geneml  Uakolm  has  hereptesented  to  the  reader. 

re  l*s  AkkfT  ^tki  Bombay  Cmritr. 
Sni/— I  enclose  some  lines  which  have  no  value 
but  what  they  derive  from  the  sulject;  they  are 
aa  uBwotthy  but  sincere  tribute  to  one  whom  I 
have  long  regarded  with  sentiments  of  esteem  and. 
a4eetioB»  and  whose  loss  I  repet  with  the  most 

~-'^' ^ r  t  it  will  remun  with  those  who 

to 
^  that  he 
rose  by  the  power  of  native  genius,  from  the  hnm- 
bleia  origin,  to  a  distinguished  mnk  in  the  literary 
woild.  Hit  stotKes  ineliiied  almost  every  bmnch 
afhmMiMiaiMetaailM  una  alike  ardent  in  the 


aie  better  qualf fled  than  I  am  to  do  justice 
iie  memory  of  Or.  Leyden.    I  only  know,  that 


pled fecility,not  meroly  in  acquiringbut  in  tia^im^ 
their  aflhiity  and  connexion  with  each  other;  Wndy 
from  that  talent,* combined  with  his  taste  and  ge- 
neml knowledge,  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  from 
what  he  did  in  a  very  few  years,  that  he  would, 
if  he  had  lived,  have  thrown  the  greatest  light 
upon  the  more  abtruse  parts  of  the  History  of  the 
East.  In  thb  curious,  but  intricate  and  nicged 
path,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  his  equal. «  Dr.  ley- 
den had,  from  his  earliest  yean,  cultivated  tlie 
muses  with  a  succew  which  will  nuke  many  regret 
that  poetry  did  not  occupy  a  lai^r  portion  of  hie 
time.  The  first  of  his  easays,  which  appeared  in 
a  separate  form,  was  "  The  Scenes  of  Infancy,  a 
descriptive  poem,**  in  which  be  sung,  in  no  nn- 
pleasing  strains,  the  channs  of  his  native  moun- 
tains and  streams,  in  Tiviotdsle.  He  contributed 
several  small  pieces  to  a  collection  of  poems,  cal- 
led <'  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottisli  Bolder,*' 
which  be  published  with  his  celebrated  friend^ 
Walter  Scott.  Among  these,  the  "  Mermaid"  is 
certainly  the  most  beautiful :  in  it  he  has  shewn 
all  the  creative  fancy  of  a  real  genius.  His  Oda 
On  the  death  of  Nelson"  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
best  of  those  poetical  effusions  that  he  has  pu^ 
lished  since  he  came  to  India.  The  foUowinjg 
apostrophe  to  the  blood  of  that  hero,  has  a  subli- 
mity of  thought  and  happiness  of .  expressi<m» 
which  never  could  have  been  attained  but  by  m 
true  poet : 

'*  Blood  of  the  brave,  thou  art  not  lost 
Amid  the  waste  of  waters  blue ; 
The  tide  that  rolls  to  Albion's  coast  ' 
Shall  proudly  boast  its  suo^^uine  hue ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  vernal  dew. 
To  foster  valour's  daring  seed ; 
The  generous  plant  shall  still  its  stock  renew^ 
And  hosts  of  heroes  rise  when  one  shall  blead.** 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  one  on  whom  natnie  haa 
bestowed  emineDt  gaaivs,  possessed  of  th^  more 
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eiMfttiit  a^  wtruiMO  qoalWies  wbicb  give  the 
tntatt  •soellence  to  the  buman  ch»ncter.  The 
■Mwen  of  Dr.  htjden  were  uncoortlyy  more,  per* 
•  baps,  from  hit  deteitation  of.  the  vicea  too  gene- 
telly  attendent  od  leftnement^aod  a  with  (tndulgecl 
to  exeeii  from  bia  tooth)  to  keep  at  a  marked  dis- 
tance from  them,  than  from  «By  ignorenoe  of  the 
nlea  of  good  breeding.  He  waa  fond  of  talking  j 
bis  voiee  was  loud  and  bad  little  or  no  modulation, 
ajMl  be  spoke  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  bit  na- 
tive country.  It  cannot  be  surprising,  tbe^fore^ 
that  even  Ins  information  and  knowledge^  when  so 
conveyed,  should  be  feh  by  a  number  of  bis  bearers 
as  ttnpleamnt  if  not  oppressive ;  but  with  all  these 
disadvantages  (and  they  were  great)  the  admiration 
and  esteem  in  which  he  was  always  held  by  those 
who  could  not  understand  the  value  of  hia  know- 
ledge, yet  loved  bis  virtues,  shew  how  impossible 
it  was  to  suppress  a  sense  of  his  real  worth. 
Though  be  was  distinguished  by  his  love  of  liber- 
ty, and  almost  haughty  independence*  bis  ardent 
feelings  and  proud  genius  never  led  him  into  any 
licentious  or  extravagant  speculations  on  political 
aubjects.  He  never  solicited  favours,  but  he  was 
laised  by  the  liberal  discernment  of  his  nob)e 
Iriend  and  patron.  Lord  Minto,  to  a  situation  that 
Afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  shewing  that  he 
was  as  scrupulous  and  as  indexibly  virtuous  in  the 
^scharge  of  bis  public  duties,  as  be  was  attentive 
in  private  lifo  to  the  dictates  of  morality  and  re- 
ligioa*  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
method  which  Dr.  Leyden  used  in  his  studies, 
or  to  describe  the  unconquerable  ardour  with 
which  these  were  pursued.    During  bis  early  re- 


aidence  hi  India,  I  bad  a  particular  opportunity 
of  observing  both.  When  be  read  a  leffson  in 
Persian,  a  person  near  him,  whom  he  had  taught, 
wrote  down  each  sentence  on  a  long  slip  of  paper, 
which  was  afterwards  divided  into  as  many  pieces 
as  there  were  words,  and  pasted  in  alphabetical 
Older  under  different  beads  of  verbs,  nouns,  &c. 
into  a  blank  book'  that  formed  a  vocabulary  of 
aash  day's  lesson.  All  thb  be  bad  instructed  a 
-     •  •     ibe 


in  bii  broad  aoeeat,  to  call  4»&e  of  bis  mecbaaical 
aids.  He  was  so  ill  at  Mysoiey  soon  after  his 
arriyal  from  England,  that  Mr.  Anderson,  the  sur- 
geon who  attended  him,  despaired  of  his  life; 
but,  though  all  his  liriemis  endaovoniedat  this  pe- 
riod to  prevail  up!ea'bim  to  relax  in  bie  applica- 
tidn  to  study,  it  was  in  vajn.  He  used,  wlien  unable 
to  sit  upright,  to  prop  himself  jup,  and  lie  thus 
eoatinued  his  translatiqnf.  One  day  that  I  was 
sitting  by  hi^  bedside,  the  surgeon  came  in,  *'  i 
am  glad  von  are  here,",  mid  Mrl  AiuleraQn,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me,  ^'  you  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade Dr.  Leyden  to  atten^  to  my  advice.  1  have 
told  him  before,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  he  will 
die  if  he  does  not  leave  oft  his  studies  and  remaio 
quiet."  *'  Very  well,  doctor,"  exclaimed  Leyden, 
''you  have  done  your  duty;:  but  you  most' eon 
bear  me :  I  cannot  be  idle;  and  whether  I  die  or 
live,  the  wheel  must  go  round  to  the  last ;"  and  he 
actually  continued,  under  the  depression  of  a  ferer 
and  a.  liver  complaint,  to  study  more  than  tea 
hours  each  day. 

The  temper  of  -Dr.  .Leyden  was  mild  smd  gene- 
rous, and  be  could  bear  with  perfect  good  humoer 
raillery  on  his  foibles.  \Vl^n  be  arrived  at  t;a<* 
cutta,  in  1805, 1  was  most  spliciious  regardiog  bU 
reception  in  the  society  of  the  Indian  capital.  **  i 
entreat  you,  my  dear  friend,*'  I  said  to  him  liie 
day  he  landed,  ''  to  be  carefiU  of  the  iinpre*«Ga 
yon  make  on  your  entering  this,  coipmunity  •  lor 
God's  mke,  leam  a  little  English,  and  be  sllrat 
upon  titemry  aubjects,'  except  amoo^  litersty 
meB.**  ^'Leam  English  T  he  exclaimed;  **  ae. 
never  t  it  was  trying  to  learn  that  language  tlsit 
spoiled  my  Scotch ;  and,  as  to  being  silent,  1  « id 
promise  to  hold  my  tongue,  if  you  will  make  fook 
hold  theirs."  His  memory  waa  most  *tettaci«>ua. 
he  sometimes  loaded  it  with  lumber.  Whet 
I  was  at  Mysore,  an;  argument  occurred  opcm  a  I 
point  of  English,  history ;  it  was  agreed  to  refet  M 
to  Leyden ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  parttsfl 
he  repeated,  verbatim,  the  whole  of  an  act  m 
parliam^t  in  the  reign  of  Jamas  I.  relative  to  Iml 
land,  whiab  decided  the  poiat  in  diaiMtt^.    Oaba^ 
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t^mABAfhawhe  tuait  to  efaugd  liii  memory 
ritk  such  cslraordiBary  matter,  be  mid  that  ie» 
«ral  yean  befom,  wben  he  vaa  vritingr  on  the 
hrogea  that  haidb  taken  place  in  the  fiagUah  lan- 
;wige>  Ihia  act  «a«  one  <^  the  docomenii  to  urbich 
le  had  lefened  aa  a  specioien  of  the  atyle  of  that 
^»  and  that  he  bad  retained  eveiy  word  in  his 
iiffmocy.  His  love  of  the  place  of  .hit  nativity 
laa  a  paassop  in  which  he  b^alwayi  a  ^vide,aad 
vhich,  in  India,  he  cherubed  with  the  foddeit  en-^ 
huaiaam.  I  oiice  went  to  gee  him  ^hen  he  wa* 
rery  iUy  and  had  been*  confined  to  his  bed  for  nuny 
faiya ;  them  were  seveml  gentlemen  in  the  room. 
ie  inmiifcd  ''  if  I  had  any  newa)^  I  told  him  I 
mdaktterfromEakdale.  "And  what  am  they 
dmut  in  the  border  ?**  he  naked.  **  A  corions 
^ircnmstaneey*  I  mpliedy  **  is  stated  in  my  letter;" 
lad  I  lead  him  a  paamge  which  described  the  con- 
lact  of  ma  Tofamteer^  on  a  fire  being  kiddled  by 
aistake  at  one  of  the  beacons.  This  letter  men- 
iooedy  that  the  moment  the  blaie,  which  was  the 
ognnl  of  invaaion,  waa  seen,  the  mountaineers 
lasted  to  their  rendeavons^  and  those  of  Liddisdale 
iwnm  the  Ewes  river  to  reach  it.  They  were  as- 
embied  (thoogh  aeveml  of  their  houses  were  at  a 
Uslance  of  sis  and  seven  miles)  in  two  hours,  and 
it  break  of  day  the  party  marched  into  the  town 
if  Hawick,  a  distanoe  of  twebty  miles  from  the 
»iaoe  o#asBemUy,  to  the  border  tone  of  '*  Wha 
\an  meddle  wi'  me  ?"  Leydea's  countenance  be- 
ame  aatmaled  aa  I  proceeded  with  this  detail, 
lad,  at  Its  close,  he  sprang  from  his  sick-bed  and 
fiih  straage  melody  and  still  stranger  gestieu  la- 
tons,  song  aloud,  ^  Wha  dare  meddle  wi'  nie  ?— 
jTha  dale  meddle  wi'  me  V  Several  of  those  who 
ritnesaed  tbb  aoene,  looked  at  him  as  one  that 
ms  mving  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever.  These  anec- 
Dtes  will  display, more  fully  than  any  description 

can  ^ve,  the  (esser  shades  of  the  character  of 
man.  An  external  nmnner  cer- 
lie,  and  a  disposition  to  egotism, 
defeoia. 

flan  tfiTial  dothaaaappaaiaaiiiomenitwhai 
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we  are  lamdukine  the  kaa  af  adb'a  wtd  gWihiM 
tion  of  vtrtuesy  maiai^  and  geninu^  aa  waia  i 
centramd  in  tha  late'Dr.  Leydenr 
I  am»  8ir, 
Ymtr  abadltettt 


JoHii  MaiMiir 

pMUOW  in  TBB  ISLAIfPJi.  ..     '„^ 

Tlie  Bivejc  Wmon,  or  River-horse,  fox  It  14 
that  form  whic|i  he  commonly  awumes,.ia  the 
Kelpy  4»f  the  Lowlands,  an  evil  and  maliciona 
spin^  delighting  to  forebode  and  to  witness  ca1a« 
mity.  He  frequents  most  Highland  lakes  and  ri- 
ven. The  '^  noontide  hag,"  called  in  Gaelic  Gla»^ 
hch,  a  tall,  emaciated,  gigantic  female  fl|gure,it  sup- 
posed in  particular  to  haunt  the  district  of  Knoi- 
dart.-  A  goblin  dressed  in  antique  armour,  and 
having  one  hand  covered  with  blood,  called,  from 
that  circumstance,  Lham-decn-g,  or  Red-hand,  is 
a  tenant  of  the  forests  of  Glenmore  and  Rothe- 
murcus.  Qther  spirits  of  the  desert,  all  frightful 
in  shape,  and  mali^ant  in  disposition,  are  be- 
lieved io  frequent  difierent  mountains  and  glepf  of 
the  Highlands,  where  any  unusual  appearance, 
produced  by  mis(,  or  the  »trange  lights  that  are 
sometimes  thrown  ppon  particular  objects,  never 
fails  to  present  an  apparition  to  the  imagination 
of  the  solitary  and  mc^laqchQly  mpimOMP^eer. 

^vny  counT* 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  Fafliament  hi 
1808,  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  introducing  trial 
liy  jury,  in  civil  cases,  into  the  Scottish  Judicial 
establishment,  reported  in  May,  1810,  that  if  cam 
was  taken,  **  that  no  alteretion  of  the  mtfnicipal 
law  of  Scothmd  should  be  affected  by  the  inatito-o 
tton,  that  the  enabling  the  Coi^rt  of  Seasion  to  di- 
rect issues  of  fact  to  be  tried  by  jury,  might  ailbid 
a  safe  foundation  on  which  important  ekperimenta 
might  be  made."  This  report  lay  untouched  §oik 
seveml  years,  till,  on  the  SOth  of  November,  1814. 
^he  Lord  Ghancellor  introduced  a  bill  Ar  estn* 
blishingthia  mode  of  trial  in  civil  eanaea  u  8fMi^ 
Tbi/i  ynm  wiJitoirej  iai  iwiytb^  ■■utiiiBi 
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bill  bvoiigkt  «Bter  MMidenitioi^  on  lath  Febni- 
lMEg{».iai6,  im  Uw  Hone  «f  tai&a,  wfaieb»  vfter 
IMMiiig  through  tlM  Hooae  of  OoanioiM,  raeeived 


tlw  roval  Mtent  In  A|nil  1815.  Hie  court  was 
openea  at  EdinlNiigh.oB  Sftd  of  Jamiarj^  1616,  by 
Ibe  Lojnd  Cbief  CmnniMioner  A<bn,  Lord  M ea- 
dowbaaky  and  Lord  Pitnull;^  Borne  ftiither  mo- 
diiiGatic^t  for  exteadins  the  inactioe  of  tbit  court 
were  nactioned  by  an  act  of  Parliament  paued 
in  1819.  Tbe  principal '  obteet  of  tbis  act  it  to 
brin|^  tbe  cases  more  partienlarly  adapted  for  trial 
bf  jury  into  court  at  once,  at  least  nearly  so,  vitb- 
out  wailing  tbe  preliminary  diacnaaions  in  tbe 
^  Court  of  Session,  and  thus  to  avoid  tbe  delay 
*  wbich  tbe  forms  of  that  court  neoessarily  oppose 
to  tbe  speedy  decision  of  law  suits.  The  act  also 
authorizes  the  evectioa  of  a  court  room,  and  the 
necessary  oiBces.  •  The  judges  of  this  court  bold 
circuit  courts  in  the  vacation  between  terms,  at 
the  principal  towns  in  the  country.  The  Lord 
Cbief  Commissioner  baa  a  mlary  of  £S000,  and 
the  two  Lords  Commissioners  £800  each.  The 
two  latter  have  hitherto  been  .named  from  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session;  but  a  member  of 
dko  Faculty  of  Advocates,  of  a  certain  number  of 
years  standipg,  may  be  appointed. 

▲oviNTumia  OF  jamu  v. 
James  V.  was  a  monarch  whose  good  and  bene- 
volent intentionaoften  rendered  bisrooMntic  freaks 
venial,  if  not  respectable,  since  from  bis  anxious 
attention  to  tbe  intereats  of  the  lower  and  n&ost 
oppressed  class  of  his  subjects,  be  was,  as  we  are 
told,  popularly  termed  the  Kmg  of  tke  Commem. 
I^or  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  justica  was  regu- 
larly administered,  and  frequently  from  the  less 
jnstiBable  motive  of  gallantry,  be  used  to  tmverse 
tbe  vicinage  of  bis  seveml  palaces  in  various  dis- 
guises. The  two  excellent  oomic  songs  entitled 
^  Tbe  Gaberiunaie  man,"  and  ''  We*ll  gae  nae 
mair  a.  roving,"  aie  mid  to  bavo  been  founded 
i|p<m  tbe  success  of  bis  amorous  adventarea  when 
%avellii^  in  tb^  di^goise  of  a  bmar.  .The  latter 
b  perhaps  tbe  beft  coniic  ballad  m  any  knguage. 


Another  adventne,  which  bad  nearly  eoit  James 
hie  life,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  village  of 
Cmmond,  near  Edinbuirh,  where  be  had  rendered 
his  addresses  acceptable  to  a  pretty  girl  of  the 
lower  rank.  Four  or  five  persons,  whether  rela- 
tions or  lovers.of  bis  mistress  is  nnceriain,  beset 
the  disguised  monareb,  as  he  returned  from  his 
rendeivouSk  Naturally  galhm^  and  an  admimbte 
master  of  bia  weapon,  tbe  king  took  post  on  the 
high  and  narrow  bridce  over  the  Aunond  river, 
and  defended  himself  bmvely /with  bis  sword.  A 
peasant,  who  was  threshing  in  a  neigbboarinj^ 
bam,  came  oat  upon  tbe  noise,  and,  wbetber 
moved  by  compassion  or  by  natural  gallantry,  took 
tbe  weaker  side,  and  laid  about  with  his  flail  «o 
effectually,  as  to  disperse  the  assailants,  well 
threshed,  even  according  to  the  letter.  He  theo 
conducted  the  king  into  his  bam,  wbere  bis  guest 
requested  a  basin  and  towel,  to  remove  tbe  stains 
of  tbe  broil.  This  being  procured  with  dificokj^ 
James  employed  himself  in  leamine  what  was  the 
summit  ornis  deliverer's  earthly  wisbes,  aad  found 
that  they  were  bounded  by  the  desire  of  possc^ 
ing,  in  property,  the  Aum  of  Bnebead,  upoc  which 
he  laboured  as  a  bondsman.  The'  lands  chanced 
to  belong  to  the  crown ;  and  James  directed  him 
to  come  to  tiie  palace  of  Holy-Rood,  and  anouire 
for  tbe  Guidmaa  (t.  k.  farmer)  of  BaUaaguicb,  a 
name  by  which  he  is  known  in  bis  excuisioBs, 
and  which  anawered  lo  il  Bomkeam  of  Haroea 
Abaschid.  He  presented  himaelf  accordingly, 
and  found,  with  due  astonishment,  that  he  had 
saved  his  monarch's  life,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
gmtified  with  a  crown-charter  of  the  lands. of 
Bmebead,  under  tbe  service  of  presenting  an 
ewer,  bason,  and  towel,  for  the  king  to  wash  bis 
hands,  when  he  shall  happen  to  pass  the  Bridge 
of  Cmmoad.  .  This  person  was  ancestor  of  tbe 
Howisonsof  Braehead,  in  Mid  Lothian,  a  respect- 
able family,  who  continue  to  hold  tbe  lands*<now 
passed  into  tbe  female  line)  under  the  same  tenure^ 

Another  of  James's  frolics  is  thus  namted  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  from  the  satiaticalacoonnti  ^  B^ 
ing  once  benighted  when  out  a  hanting»  ami  lepa 
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ntod  from  hi«  ftttendanU,  He  hftppeaed  to  enter  a 
cottage  IB  the  midst  of  a  moor,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ochil  hilb,  near  Alloa,  where,  unkaowo,  he  was 
kindly  receiTed.  In  order  to  regale  their  unex- 
pected gaest,  the  gude-^num,  (c.  0.  landlord,  far- 
mer.) d^ired  the  gude-wife  to  fetch  the  hen  that 
roosted  nearest  the  cock,  which  is  always  the 
plumpest,  for  the  stranger's  supper.  The  kinp^ 
highly  pleased  with  his  ni^^ht's  lodging  and  hospi- 
table entertainment,  told  mine  host,  at  parting, 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  return  his  civility,  and 
requested  that  the  first  time  he  came  to  Stirling 
he  would  call  at  the  castle,  and  enquire  for  the 
trnde-manof  BaUmffuieh.  Donaldson,  the  land- 
lord, did  not  fail  to  call  on  the  gudeyman  of  Bal- 
tmffuieA,  when  his  astonishment  at  findioe  that  the 
king^  had  been  his  guest,  afforded  no  smul  amuse- 
ment to  the  merry  monarch  and  his  courtiers; 
aad,  to  carry  on  the  pleasantry,  he  was  thenceforth 
desig:nated  by  James  with  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Moors,  which  name  and  desigmttion  have  descend- 
ed from  father  to  son  ever  since,  and  they  have 
continued  in  possession  of  tlie  identical  spot,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Erikine  of  Mar,  till  very  lately, 
when  this  gentleman,  with  reluctance,  turned  out 
the  descenrfant  and  representative  of  the  Kin^  of ^ 
the  Moors,  on  account  of  his  majesty's  invincible 
indolence,  and  great  dislike  to  reform  or  innova- 
tion of  anv  kiao,  although,  ffom  the  spirited  ex- 
ample of  bis  neighbour  tenants  on  the  sanm  ea* 
late,  be  is  convinced  similar  exertion  would  pro- 
mote hii  advantage." 

RETORT. 

A  Scotch  newspaper  tells  the  following  anecdote 
of  the  celebmted  advocate,  Mn  John  Clerk.  Mr. 
C.,  while  limping  down  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh from  the  Court  of  Session,  overheard  .a 
yotiog  lady  whisper,  rather  too  loudly,  to  a  com- 
panion, "  That's  the  fomons  John  Clerk,  the  lame 
Lwyer."  Upon  which  ha  tuned  round,  aad  with 
las  wonted  force,  perhaps  a  little  of  not  unwonted 
(xmrsenesa*  exclaimed^*-"  Yon  lie,  ma'am!  I  am  • 
kvaanaotbtttBoiatoakwyai.'*  ^ 
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The  foUowiQg  aaeedote  of  the  «me  genttaman 
will  show  his  risdiness  at  reply.  In  pirading  be^ 
fore  the  House  of  liOids  one  day,  he  happened  to 
say  in  his  broad  aecent,  "  In  plaan  English  ma 
lords"— upon  which  Lord  Eldon  jocosely  remark- 
ed, "  In  plain  Scotch  you  mean,  Mr.  Clerk,"  and 
the  prompt  advocate  instantly  re{oined,  ^  Nae 
matter  1  In  plaan  common  sense,  ma  lord,  and 
that's  the  same  in  a'  languages.'*—  His  client 
lost  nothing  by  the  torn* 

•    AUIACK. 

Aimaek  was  a  native  of  Fifeshite ;— and  this 
particular  anecdc»le  is  demiled  of  him  by  his  coun- 
trymen :— bis  fiimily  imme  is,  it  seems,  AfooKq/,-" 
which  the  hero  of  the  story  tuning  in  his  mind-* 
"  ^oclo/ .'— ifocM/— it  will  never  do  here  in  the 
South— I'll  reverse  it,— it  shall  be  Aimaek  ^'-^y, 
Aimaek  will  do!"-— This  idea  he  accordingly 
adhered  to,— and  every  success  that  he  expected 
ensued. 

WILLIAM  AITON. 

This  eminent  botanist  was  bon  in  1781,  at  a 
small  village  near  Hamilton,  in  Lanarkshire  He 
had  been  early  initiated  in  horticulture ;  and  in 
1754,  coming  for  employment  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  attracted,  in  the  foUow- 
mg  year,  the  notice  of  Mr.  Philip  Miller,  author 
of  the  Gardener's  Dictionary,  who  was  at  that 
time  superintendent  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Chelsea*  The  instructions  which  he  received 
from  that  eminent  gardener,  it  is  mid,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  fortune.— His  attention 
to  his  profession  proeured  for  him  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  late  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  and 
his  late  majesty.  In  1759,  he  conse<|uently  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  botanical  gardeo 
at  Kew,  an  opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  hie 
talents  which  was  not  neglected.  The  most  cu- 
rious plants  were  collected  from  every  part  of  the 
work},  and  his  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  them  waa 
evinced  by  bis  attention  to  the  various  soils  and 
dacMfolwaiiiiMioroohlwhiGh  w«m  McatMurv 
^  H 
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[>r  their  povtb.  Hie  b«Di»Ki  io  ih^  gittfto  VPie 
olaiged  for  the  9U>re  free  ciicvlatSQQ  el  the  air 
rhere  it  wa«  required,  and  the  fftoye*  were  iw* 
>roved  for  the  reception  of  plants,  aiul,  a«  near  99 
i  was  thought  pouibley  adapted  to  tJae  climates 
[om  which  they  were  produced.  Hit  iHofeasional 
hilities  were  aat  unnoticed  by  the  mo«t  eoiineat 
totanists  of  the  iime  j  and  in  1764  he  l«cai»e  ac- 
uainted  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  wh^n,  eqn«ily 
enourable  to  both,  a  friendship  coQUneooed 
rhich  subsisted  for  life.  In  178S,  Mr.  Haverfield, 
laving  been  advanced  to  a  higher  station,  was 
ueceeded  by  Mr.  Aiton,  in  the  more  lucrative 
f^ce  of  superintending  the  pleasore  and  jKitchen 
ardens  at  Kew,  with  which  he  was  pexmiUed  U> 
etain  his  former  post.  His  labours  proved  that 
lis  majesty's  favours  were  not  injudiciously  be- 
kowed  ;  far  in  1789  he  published  an  ample  cata^ 
)gue  of  the  plants  at  Kew,  with  the  title  of  "  tipr- 
as  Kewensis,"  3  vols.  8vo.  In  this  catalogue 
ras  given  an  account  of  tlie  several  foreign  plants 
^hicb  had  been  introduced  into  the  English  gar- 
ens  at  different  times.  The  whole  impression 
I  this  elaborate  performance  was  sold  within  two 
ears,  and  a  second  and  improved  edition  was 
lublished  by  his  soir,  William  Townsend  Aiton, 
a  1810.  Though  active  and  temperate,  Mr.  Aiton 
lad  for  some  time  been  afflicted  with  a  complaint 
rhich  is  thought  by  the  faculty  to  be  incunl^- 
t  was  that  of  a  scirrhous  liver,  nor  was  it  to  be 
urmounted  by  the  aid  of  medicine,  though  eyexy 
»ossible  assistance  was  liberally  bestowed*  He 
ied  on  February  1st,  1793,  in  the  68d  year  of  his 
ge,  having  left  behind  him  a  wife,  two  sou.  and 
hree  daughters.  lie  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
riendship  of  those  who  wece  most  celebrated  lor 
heir  botaBical  science.  The  late  Eail  of  Bote^  Sir 
loseph  Banks,  the  late  Dr.  6oUuider,and  Mr*  Dia- 
ler, wer^  the  friends  to  whom  be  was  alwny#  inolined 
o  declare  hift  acknowledgements  for  their  Jundnauy 
jbA  to  the  three  latter  for  the  aasiatanoe  whkci^  thef 
kfforded  him- in  completing  4he  ''Hoittta  Kawen- 
iia.*'  He  was  assiduous  in  hi»  «nployttient,.aaay  in 
iw  (oinp«r,«iii  faithiolato  biidvtr.  Ai  afriaw^it 


huihuid>  Md  a  fjMher,  Jiis  -^hutetar  hm  e«B« 

pJary.  On  bis  burial  ia  iba  choreh-yard  at  |Lew, 
his  paU  was  supported  by  those  who  knew  and 
e; teevi^d  him ;  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Qoodenough,  Mr.  Dryander,  Or.  Pitcaim,  Mr. 
Ouodaf  pf  Bichmond,  and  iMr.  Zoilani.  The 
king,  attentive  to  his  faithful  servants,  demon- 
stxate4i.hU  kindness  to  Mr.  Aiton,  by  appointing  hif 
eldeft  SOD  to  bU  father's  places.  A  pl^i^t  was 
called,  in  compliment  to  him,  Aitonia,  by  the 
ceietvfted  Thwnbeig. 

CfSTLV  OF  B^IW. 

Qa  tbu  rook  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  strong 
wail,  flanked  with  towers,  the  only  remains  of  the 
castU  of  Bass,  which,  before  the  invention  of  ar- 
tillery, passed  for  a  citadel  of  great  force.  Tha»« 
in  the  war  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  tiie 
UBtb  century,  the  English  made  fruitless  efforts  to 
Koder  themselves  master  of  it ;  the  reply  of  the 
Scottish  commander  to  the  summons  of  the  En^ 
gllah  general,  bears  a  character  of  originality 
which  accoids  well  with  the  situation  of  the  fort 
and  its  resources. 

The  English,  having  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
castle,  wished  to  make  an  attempt  to  induce  the 
eovernor  to  ^rrender :  thev  accordingly  offered 
him  a  coosidensble  sum,  to  be  diftribot^  to  the 
gasrisoB  I  but  they  only  received  the  follewii^ 
pleasant  anid  ingenious  reply :  *'  Never  has  a  oiaa, 
loaded  with  se  much  gold,  been  able  to  climb  a 
roclL  which  is  accessible  only  to  the  birds;  lad- 
vise  you,  then,  to  make  a  better  use  of  your  gold, 
which  you  have  great  occasion  for  to  support  the 
w  againpt  the  French ;  as  fojr  thetea]t,«Mhe  gar 
liaon  and  Ihe  sabahitants  of  this  aerial  castk , 
wiUaevervaot  provisions  whil^  the  birds  lake 
so  great  caie  to  supply  them  with  abundance.'* 
The  soldiers  of  fclie  eastie,  to  the  mnmber  of  abua- 
dnd,  aetnaBf  bad  no  other  support  Ifaan  the  lls^ 
mhieh4tefioAead«eese  faioufkthemaJtanhoiua, 
and  Jio  other  iuel  to  waiwt  ifanseiwii  darieg  lb* 
wiatac  than  thf  pieees  of  wood  with  which 
birds  built  tbair  MH  ii  Cba  appuig .  ^ 


AlUio«fli  fli«  CuHe  of  ilgii  ha«  loop^  pince  )>een 
dtctroyedy  the  pl^ce  of  gov^ropf  pUU  aiibsisu ; 
Sir  HiB^  liaimltpii  J^lrymple^of  ^orth  P^rwic^, 
a|.  pTOitot  occupiet  itt  l^^yides  fbe  copajderable 
pfofit  vbicb  ti^'  derives  frpm  iDCTS||ing  t)>e  prp- 
Hfice  of  the  birdt,  thif  tiUe  give*  faim  (wp  votei 
for  the  election  of  a  reprevestatiye  ip  p^rU^ment ; 
•o  that,  theae  birds  »je  liefer  Tepreaente^'  thap 
many  of  the  otfaef  iphabit^nt*  of  Qreiit  Britain. 


W 


•BCCLAR    MUSIC  OP  SCQTL^ND   IMPROVBD   BT 

The  aecolar  music  of  Scotland  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  iu^Duity  of  one  of  her  monarchs, 
James  I.  vho  seems  to  hftve  beep  bon)  |o  excel  ii)  |  descended  from  William  4^  St.  Ciaif,  second  son 


e^eiy  art  a^  apief'Ce  tp  whiph  he  applied  his 
mJod.  Walter  B^wer,  abbpf  of  Incb-colm,  vho 
wa»  in;i9ial«iy  apqB^iotefl  vith  that  princp,  essurps 
UM,  that  he  excelled  all  m^nkiPdy  both  in  vocal  and 
iaitrqmeptal  mq«i( ;  9zm|  thpt  he  played  op  eight 
diierept  uif^niments  ( vhich  he  names;)  and  espe- 
cially on  the  harp,  with  sych  e^qpisite  skill,  tk^at 
he  seemed  ^o  be  iospijed.  King  Ji^mcy  yras  pot 
only  aa  eyceUent  pcrfonper*  bqt  also  a  capital 
coasposer^  both  of  8a.cred  and  secnU)''  music  ;  ao<l 
hUfuwM  that  account  ira9  extensive,  pad  of 
long  duration.  Above  a  century  after  his  de§th 
he  was  celebrated  in  Italv  as  the  inventor  of  a  new 
and  pleesi^  kind  of  melody,  which  had  been  ad- 
miied  and  imitated  ia  th^i  cov^itry*  This  appears 
frooD  the  i4>ltowiQg  (eslimony  of  Ale^^andrp  Tas- 
soajy  a  vriter  who  was  well  ipfproiied,  ao^  of  nn- 
dovSated  credit ;  "  We  may  reckpp  apiop^;  u^  mp- 
dams,  James  1^ ins  of  ScoUpnd,  wiio  no(  pply  com- 
posed many  sacned  pieces  of  vocal  music,  but  plso 
of  himself  invepted  p  pev  kind  of  p)u»ic,  plaintive 
aBdaie]aocboly,dillereptfroipaU  gt^ier;  ini|>'hich 
he  hatb  been  imUated  by  Cprlo  Ges^aldo,  prUice 
of  Veoom,  wbQ>  in  our  age,  hplb  ipi  proved  mpfip 
with  Beir  apd  admirable  inveptions/*  A*  the 
prince  of  Venom  imttpted  king  Jamep,  the  ofher 
masiciana  of  Italy  imitated  the  pr{oce  of  Venom. 
**  The  mom  noble  Carlo  Geaoaldp^  (the  prince  of 
— mr  IMP  ti  flp  •ge»  itK>dttood  mah  a  ikyl^  9t 


laodujptiop,  (bpl  plfa^F  inpmciani  yi^ld^  )be  pre 
ferepce  to  him ;  and  all  siqger*  .and  players  on 
stringed  instruments,  laying  ^sidc  t|u^t  of  others 
every  whefe'einbraced  his.  All  ^he  )ovef #  there- 
fofp  pf  Italian  or  of  Spofch  music,  are  mych  in* 
debted  io  the  i^3lpirablc  gepius  of  king  James  h, 
who,  in  the  gloom  and  solitude  of  a  j^rison,  ip*^ 
ven|e<|4i  peiv  kind  o^  music^  plaiptive  mdeed,  and 
sui|ed  to  his  situation,  but  ^t  the  ^me  time  so 
sweet  ^nd  sqotbing,  that  it  hath  given  pleasure  to 
mil Uo lis  in  every  succeeding  qge* 

9IQICI.AIPS  OF  BO^LI^V. 

The  $t.  Clairff  are  of  Norpuin  extiactiop,  being 


of  Walderp^  Compte  dc  St.  (!lair,  an4  Margaret, 
daughter  to  Jlichard  pul&e  of  Normandy.  He  wos 
calle<|,  for  his  fair  deportn^eof,  the  ^emly  S;. 
Clair,  and  settlipg  in  Scotl^nil  during  the  rei^n  of 
Mplcolm  Ceanmore,  obtained  Vafge  grants  o^'  land 
in  ^id-Lothian.— Tbes^  domain^  were  increased 
by  the  liberality  of  succeeding  pfionafdi^  to  the 
descendant^  of  t|ie  fapiily,  ppd  cpmprehen(|ed  the 
baropieji  of  Hoalipe,  Pentlapd,  Cowfijand,  Cur- 
d^ipe,  and  several  other^.  It  is  said  a  large  addi- 
tion wa9  obtained  froio  Eobe't  Bruce,  on  tlip  fol- 
lowing occftsipn.  The  king,  ip  foUuwing  U^o 
cbace  upop  Pep^lpnd  hiils,  h^4  offeP  «t||ried  a 
**  white  faupcb  det;r,"  whicb  hatl  9)  wayf  escaped 
his  hounds ;  and  he  asked  the  nobles,  ^hp  wen). 
assembled  around  him,  whether  any  of  them  had 
dogs,  which  ihey  Chourht  might  be  more  success- 
ful. No  courtier  ivou^d  p^^np  tlia^  his  hounds 
we;e  fl^^er  tlian  those  of  the  l^jn^,  up^l  Sir  Wil-^ 
Ham  /St.  Clair,  of  Rof}in^^  iincereinoniously  faidj 
he  would  wager  his  h?ad  tli^  his  tyvo  iavouryta 
dogf,  "  Help  9pd  Hplf}/  yould  Ml  the  deer  be- 
fore pile  could  crof s  H}^  JJI^rch-burp.  !y\yi  king 
iostaptly  caught  ai  hif  ^a.vpry  oper,  apd  betted 
tlje  forest  of  Petland-pioor'wpipft  the  1^  of  Sir 
William  St.  Cbii^.  411  the  hounds  wepe  iipd  op* 
except  p  lew  mctie^,  of  sloiy-hoiiads,  to  ppt  pp 
the  deer;  While  Sjr^illiam  St.  Clpii,  ppftip^ 

tiimf^f  w  ibp  bpft  fAMipti9P  to  %Umo%  kt  499h 
a  % 
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prm^ed  doTOuUy  to  Christ,  th«  blened  Virgin,  and 
St.  Katherine.  The  deer  was  shortly  after  roused, 
and  the  hounds  slipped  §  Sir  William  following 
on  a  gallant  steed,  to  cheer  his  dogs.  The  hind, 
however,  reached  the  middle  of  the  brook,  upon 
which  the  hunter  threw  himself  from  his  horse  in 
despair.  At  this  critical  moment,  however,  Hold 
stopped  her  in  the  brook  ;  and  Help  coming  up, 
turned  her  back,  and  killed  her  on  Sir  William's 
side.  The  king  descended  from  the  hill,  embraced 
Sir  William,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  lands  of 
Kirkton,  Logan-house,  Earncraig,  &c,  in  free 
forpslrie.  Sir  William,  in  acknowledgement  of 
St  Katherine's  intercession,  built  the  chapel  of  St. 
Katherine  in  the  Hopes,  the  church-yard  of  which 
is  still  to  be  seen.  The  hill,  from  which  Robert 
Bruce  beheld  this  memorable  chace,  is  still  called 
the  Kind's  Hill,  and  the  place  where  Sir  William 
hunted  IS  called  the  Knight's  Field. 

This  adventurous  huntsman  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  ^  Malice  Spar,  Earl  of  Orkney  and 
Stratherne,  in  whose  right  their  son  Henry  was, 
in  1 879,  created  Earl  of  Orkney,  by  Haco,  king  of 
Norway.  His  title  was  recognised  by  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  and  remained  with  his  successors 
until  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown,  in  1471,  by  act 
of  parliament.  In  exchange  for  this  earldom,  the 
castle  and  domains  of  Ravenscraig,  or  Ravens- 
heuch,  were  conferred  on  William  Saintchur,  Earl 
of  Caithness. 

AIIDRBW  FARARA  SWORDS. 

The  sword  blades  of  this  great  cutler,  are,  to 
this  day,  much  celebmted  in  Scotland  for  their 
excellence.  It  was  conjectured  that  he  had  been 
in  Scotland  in  the  time  of  James  IV.  or  V.  who 
both  much  patronised  foreign  artificers,  and  that 
he  bequeathed  bis  art  and  name  to  Scottish  swords 
in  g^eneml ;  but  there  appears  no  notice  whatever 
of  him  in  the  chamberlain's  rolls,  and  other  public 
recounts,  and  that  idea  must  be  abandoned.  It 
liaa  been  said,  that  he  was  a  Spaniard,  and  dwelt 
4Mt  G«ipMeoa,aud  that  he  had  an  apprentice,  anx- 
iMs  to  dissovec  bis  SMi€t  mods  of  lenpering  h\» 


blades.  This  lad  haviiig  mtdb  the  diseovcxy,  by 
boring  a  hole  through  the  door,  bad  the  impnH 
deuce  to  declare  his  knowledge  of  it,  and  of  the 
mode  by  which  he  became  acquainted  with  it, 
which  so  enraged  Andrew  Famra,  that  he  instantly 
run  a  sword  through  his  body,  and  haviK  ied 
from  justice,  found  refuge  in  Scotland.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  story  no  proof  can  be  brought.  Hie 
blades  which  have  his  name  on  tern. 

AND 

R    E    A 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 

FAR 

A    R    A 
are  of  Spanish  manufacture. 

There  are  others,  which  are  stamped  ANDREA 
FERERA,  which  are  Italian,  and  niust  be  by  a 
different  person,  unless  the  same  manufactuier 
had  establishments  in  both  connuies.  None  of 
the  Andrew  Farara,  or  Ferera  blades,  have  a  form 
of  older  date  than  that  in  use  in  England,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  There  is  in  the  possession  of 
J.  H.  Allan,  Esq.  a  sword  of  CoWnna,  purchased, 
on  its  arrival  from  Italy,  in  18S2,  having  on  each 
side,  the  words  COSMO  FERERA,  which  shews 
that  Andrew  was  not  the  only  sword  manufiscturer 
in  the  family. 

MONUMBRT  AT  SANDWICH,  R0S8-«SBIRB. 

On  a  bank  near  the  shore,  opposite  to  the  rains 
of  a  castellated  house,  called  Sandwich,  and  about 
three  miles  east  from  Feme,  a  very  spiendid  obe> 
lisk  is  erected,  surrounded  at  the  base  with  large 
well-cut  flag-stones,  formed  like  steps.  Both  si£a 
of  the  column  are  elaborately  carved  with  va- 
rious enrichments,  in  well  finished  carved  work. 
The  one  face  presents  a  sumptuous  cross,  with  a 
figure  of  St.  Andrew  on  each  hand,  and  some  un* 
couth  animals  and  flowers  underneath.  The  cen- 
tral division  on  the  reverse,  renders  it  a  piece  of 
antiquity  well  worthy  of  preservation,  as  there  is 
exhibited  in  it  the  greatest  variety  of  figures  of 
birds  and  animals.  About  tw<hmile8  north  from 
SnadwichfWas  Cpaad  astotta  of  < 
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which  lad  hill  for  Mmie  tiiM  with  ito  figtce  down* 
w«rds»  ^ineh,  according:]  j,  is  in  m  high  itate  of 
presenmdon,  lepresenting  the  hunting  of  deer 
with  hound  and  hom.  The  waving  oinamentt 
round  the  maigin  are  elegant,  and  cut  with  a 
masterly  hand.  Poor  sceptres  are  introduced,  in 
a  very  coaspicuons  manner,  above.  These  mo- 
numents are  said  to  have  been  erected  in  memory 
of  some  defeat  of  the  Danes,  but  there  does  not 
appear  any  reference  which  the  hieroglyphics  on 
them  can  have  to  such  events. 

JUSTICES  OP  THE   PSACB. 

Theie  are  magistrates  appointed  by  royal 
commission,  within  the  sevemi  counties  of  Scot- 
knd,  chiefly  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  but  with  a  right  also  of  eiercising  a  li- 
mited jurisdiction  in  other  respects,  derived  partly 
from  statute,  and  partly  resting  on  consuetude. 
No  particular  qualiflcatton  in  point  of  rank,  mo- 
ney, or  property,  is  necessary  here,  as  in  Eng- 
land, to  entitle  a  person  to  act  as  a  Justice.  The 
office  is  gratuitous,  and  is  held  during  the  plea< 
sore  of  his  Majesty. 

The  flrst  introduction  of  Justices  was  above  two 
eenturies  ago  (1587,  c.  82, 1609,  c.  7),  and  their 
powers  and  duties  have,  f^om  time  to  time,  been 
regulated  since,  by  various  acts,  both  of  the  Scots 
and  British  Legislatures. 

They  are  competent  in  questions  of  servants* 
wages,  of  aliment  to  natural  children,  of  straights 
ing  marches  and  erecting  fences  between  adjacent 
properties,  ^c.  They  issue  warmnts  of  medtaUo 
pfp^i  against  debtors  intending  to  leave  Scotland, 
with  a  view  of  defrauding  their  creditors;  and 
imprison  them  until  they  And  caution  de  Judieio 
#nf».  They  have  ample  powers  in  regulating 
hi«»faways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  and  in  determining 
questions  concerning  them.  They  judg^  in  a  nu- 
merous and  important  class  of  questions  with  re- 
^rd  to  the  revenue,  particularly  the  Excise  and 
Cnstoms.  They  formeriy  had  power  to  fix  prices 
of  work  for  artiflcers,  labourers,  and  craftsmen, 
and  to  compel  the  service  of  these  clasaea  at  the 
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stated  rates ;  but  the  old  elattites  aviborisiiig  thia 
abuse  are  now  repealed,  (5S  Geo.  111.  e.  40). 

The  most  important  branch,  however,  of  their 
civil  jurisdiction,  and  certainly  the  most  exten- 
sively useful  to  the  public,  is  of  modem  date; 
viz.  that  which  is  vested  under  the  small  debt 
acts.  Prior  to  these,  there  had  existed  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  some 
other  places,  an  ancient  consuetudinarjf  jurisdic- 
tion ;  under  which  the  magistrates  decided,  in  a 
summary  way,  questions  of  debt,  not  exceeding 
£40  Scots.  By  85th  Geo.  UI.  c.  198,  the  expe- 
riment was  taed  of  extending  such  a  jurisdicUon 
over  Scotland,  by  authorising  any  two  or  mere 
Justices,  within  tiieir  respective  counties,  to  hold 
courts,  and  try  all  causes  for  recovery  of  debts, 
not  exceeding  the  same  limited  Amount;  and  this 
being  eminently  successful,  the  system  was  im- 
proved, and  rendered  perpetual  by  the  89th  and 
40th  Geo.  111.  c.  46,  which  ferther  extended  .the 
amount  of  debt  competent  to  be  sued,  to  any  sum 
not  exceeding  £5  sterling. 

In  the  period  from  1st  of  October,  1795,  to  1st 
of  June,  1800,  there  were  decided  in  the  small 
debt  (court  of  Edinburgh  18,968  cases,  making 
an  annual  average  of  21^1 ;  and  from  1st  of  June, 
1800,  to  1st  of  October,  1880, 96,979  cases,  or  an 
annual  average  of  4767.  The  imaximum  debt 
competent  to  be  sued,  durinr  the  flrst  period,  was 
£3.  6s.  8d.  and  the  total  value  of  the  cases  deci- 
ded, £16,865  6s.  1^  During  the  second  period^ 
£5  was  the  maximum,  and  the  total  value  of  cases, 
£191,991  16s.  8id.  In  other  districto,  the  results 
were  correspondent.  In  Glasgow,  the  number  of 
decided  cases  averaged  annually  5300 ;  in  Paisley, 
1279.  In  some  dutricta,  courts^re  held  weekly  ; 
in  others,  once  a  fortnlgfat;  and,  in  few,  it  is  m- 
lieved,  seldomer  than  once  a  month.  The  fees  of 
every  step  of  procedure  are  regulated  by  the  sta- 
tute,* and  so  modemteare  they,  that  where  the 
defender  resides  on  the  spot,  and  where  no  exa- 
mination of  witnesses,  nor  oath  of  fMurty  is  requi- 
red, an  extracted  decree  may  be  obtained,  if  in  the 
absence  of  the  defender,  for  9s.  5d.  and  if  he  ap 
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ear,  fof  i)L  tfd.    S^estm^ot  Hiif  U  Hi^  blf  (t 

id  sold  for  4s. ;  dnd  HiB  persoft  ttia^  be  lodged 
I  jail  lor  88.  .  Eibcnse  is  ranHfer  prevented  by 
\o  absence  of  llll  tfriiteji  ple&ii.n^s^  atid  bf  (he 
lUitaty  provision^  thUi  (Kb  ^riies  shall  conduct 
leir  cases  iri  |>cfsdn.   .  u.     a    4 

Tlie  proceedings  of  the  Jtistices  ifi  fh^se  small 
ebt  cotrts,  Mew,  fildeed,  thef  Hare  ex^rciSed 
iri^iction  in  mattef^  iH  ^nich  tHey  (ire  inconi- 
ptenl,  i^re  ^iiibject  neither  to  "  Advocation j  fior  ib 
ny  suspension. a(>peiil^ or  other  stay  bf  executioH ;" 
ut  (hev  rtiat  be  cHiillcnged,  {^ithiii  a  yea^  fhbm 
lieir  date,  by  rictJori  of  reduction,  **t»n  tfie  f  rouhd 
>f  alleged  iniquily,  bf  oppression ;"  the  purstter 
»eing  bound  to  gire  suretjr  **  for  payitieiit  of  lUfch 
xpenses  ks  hijiy  be  atrarded  iihiinst'him."  (^tli 
ind  40th  Geo.  (it.  6.  46,  iec  IS.J 

In  most  oiher  bhiiichei  ot  \hb\i  biYil  ifafi&dtl- 
ioti,  the  proceedlHgJs  bf  Jostlbes  are  subject  to 
he  ustra!  processes  ot  fevlew  iti^  tHe  totiri  bf  SW- 
lions,  or  Circuit  Coyrts  ^f  Jnsticiarf .  Tb^  Jni- 
ices  hUve  iio  po\rer  of  review iii;j  tWeit  dt^n  Judg:- 
ncnts ;  fejJtept,  lil  as  far  as  an  appeal  generally 
lesto  the  Quarter  Sessioiisjffom  th6  Jddgrh^htj 
)f  the  ofdiliafy  sessions.  The  Qnarief  Seteibn^ 
ire  the  Stated  quarterly  .meMings  bf  ihe  Justice  j 
>f  a  Whole  cbunfy,  which  kte  ^{jpointed  tb  be 
u>ld  on  the  llrst  Tuesdays  bf  Miireii,  M8^;  iitid 
lu^tst,  anfl  ihfe  liist  Tuesday  of  October  :' or  re- 
gular idjoiifhiiiehlif  bf  these  meetingi.  The  oMi- 
lary  scissions  are  the  subordinate  iheetihts^  K^J^  ^^ 
occasion  reqiiiH*^  fof  ihe  dispktcli  of  busiiiesii. 

By  the  tcrmi  of  theif  commissibn,  ftc.  it  Wbdld 
leetii  hoTo,  as  Id  Ei1f:latid,  ih  ha^fe  pbwet  tb  Jiidge 
Bven  of  the  highest  crinies  j  but.  In  practice  (per- 
haps, from  the  circtithstance  bf  their  n^v^f  iisin^ 
urtcs]!,  their  jiirisdictibti  is  HniitM  iH  ihe  triftl  of 


tt&  mtitmkm  usttKn* 


petty  dfelirifiuencies,  e.  b.  all  Jjetty  cfiMietf  teiidinf 
fo  tlie  disturbance  of  |)Ublid  tfanqbillitv,  betty 
ilcts  of  theft  or  bickeh:  ftc.  The/  are  6falitled 
to  punish  by  fin  J  b^  imbriSbfliiieht,  ai^d,  pi^rhiips, 
also,  by  banlshiheilt  ftdiii  th^  cbtinty»  though  tniji 
last  tcldorii  takefl  plfit^  WRttl  6n  tfle  ptmoh  of; 


biirefer,  kt^  ffbt  eoiiipCteflt  M  9le  (Htir  of  fM 
ht|»be^  ofl^ficejl,  th«f  hdvfe  ftlll  p^er;  Md  it  ii  t 
chief  paft  of  Ihbkr  dnty,  to  tfike  all  tfecetftfry  stepi 
for  seciirin^  ihe  offendets,  And  nttting  fbe  pr6- 
per  investi^tiofii  pfepHriitbfy  to  tri&I  t  e.  ^.  tliey 
leKd  ptecbgnitiofff  atf  to  hit  eiretimlttiiee^  con- 
nected with  fb&  offence,  paht  irkrnteit  fof  Appt^ 
hefidirt^  tile  delinqdefit,  for  imprisbiihif  him  for 
cfiatitinatioit,  dr  triftl.  At. ',  they  Ito^C  irftmuiU  of 
search,  also,  as  to  stbleii  goods,  &c. ;  and  bAriiif 
thus  so  far  brought  the  case  into  shape,  they  re- 
port their  proceedings  to  the  cr6wn  oiBcersy  with 
whdhi  it  Iie«  tb  proceed  ot  not>  before  the  com- 
p^ielit  conn. 

BARL  DOUGLAS  TBB  TINMIAN* 

Archibald,  th^  tbifd  Eurl  bf  Dodflafl,  wt§  m 
tthfoHUflate  in  allhti  enterpritei,  thatheMq«iT#d 
th«  epithet  of  Tinman^  becabse  he  Untd  M  lost 
bis  follotrerfi  in  etery  battle  which  he  fbu^t 
He  waa  tkmiulshed.  as  every  reader  mott  fefmm. 
ber»  in  ibe  bloodv  battle  bf  Uomildon-hiU,  nesr 
Wooler^  where  he  himself  lost  Ah  eye,  tad  ifis 
ihftde  prlsoher  by  tibts|>nr.  Ife  trim  no  Mb  u»- 
fbfCiiliate  trheh  Allied  with  Percy,  being  Ivovuded 
and  taken  at  the  battle  of  Sbmwsbufy.  He  was 
ko  dnadbcesilful  in  an  attempt  tobeaieae  Roihut^ 
Castle,  that  it  was  called  the  fW  £ttl,  or  dir 
gt&cefdl  etpeditiou.  Ifis  ill  fotttnie  left  hiia  in- 
deed ilt  the  blitfle  of  Beaag^;  ilt  ftatice ;  b«  it 
wft^  bnlf  to  retutft  ulth  double  emphasla  at  the 
fiUbse^tnefit  lictiOti  of  Yetnbil,  the  latt  and  most 
unlucky  of  his  encoUitterfc,  la  which  he  fell,  with 
the  0dWef  of  the  Scottish  chivalry,  then  Iserriti: 
as  Hnxlliatiei  in  Flahce,  iind  abom  twd  thovsaad 
cdtHfttOff  soldiers;  A.D.  1434. 

PORT  Near  tnB  twbbd*  > 

thU  Ift  M  ancient  fort,  whi6h  Meoplea  Ow  I 
2feif  gf  atf  ehiifietlcfe,  fieaf  the  jctoctioas  of  the  ' 
f irers  T#eed  khd  EttricH^.  It  Ii  oae  of  the  mo* 
petfecf  wdikk  df  the  filicieht  Britohs.  Their  usual 
&d«e  W  f^#iiflei^6Mi  Wif  itlih  altcbe^  aiBglefiC 
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40ut>ie,  ftunpfibg  Uie  angles  of  the  emid^flcesy 
which  were  naluially  selected  for  their  site,  and 
beivg'ol  coarse  irregular  in  their  form.  The  earth 
was  thrown  up  so  as  to  form  a  glacis  to  the 
outside,  and  was  sometimes  faced  with  itonesx  in 
order  to  add  to  its  height,  and  increase  the  ac- 
clivitT.  This  formed  Uie  rampart  of  the  placej 
and  the  gates,  generally  two  or  ttiree  ih  number, 
were  placed  where  access  was  most  Convenient. 
Such  IS.  the  fortress  we  are  describing.  Though 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  higher  hills,  {t  is  too 
far  distant  to  bo.  commanded  by  theiti  in  a  mil i* 
tary  sense.,  There  are  two  tarn  parts,  tne  flrsi  of 
earth  and  loose  stones,  but  the  Inteitiof  consist^ 
of  immenfe  blocks  of  dtone,  disposed  i0  as  td 
form  a  rode  wall,  and  faced  ^ith  earth  and  torf 
within.  The  permanence  6f  Ihese.massive  mate- 
rials, seems  to  have  insure^  that  of  the  building, 
for  they  ^fy  alt  ordinary  efforts  of  th6  agtiCultU' 
list.  The  fortress  has  two  gatesj  one  to  the  edst, 
nnd  th«  oilier  to  th^  west,  with  something  like 
traverse*  for  protecting  and  defending  the  ap- 
proach. This  remarkable  fortress  is  surrounded 
by  others  of  less  conseHUence,^  servii^  as  cat- 
posM^^iid^it  has  evidently  been  a  hill  fort  Of  great 
impoitaiice  to  the  ancient  ihbabitaiito. 

)«ltlbtiAL  itustc  dfr  tnfi  AtdlftAttDl. 
fkf  B^rp  was,  isK  ftct,  the  national  xAuAt  of 
thi  HiE^]an^s;  df  which  .their,  tones,  adages,  and 
lfgeoas»  of  atl  kindil,  afford  sufflcient  proof.  I)Q- 
tiog^  the.  6i^.uel  wars  .between  KingVmeh  and 
<^ueen'i-n&ei»,  ih  the  minority  of  James  VI.  the 
nnity  of  the  claniswas,  in  a  great  measure,  broken. 
A  tangoiQary  spirit  was  introduced,  and  die  street 
sounds  .drawn  by  love  6r  fancy,  or  m  grief  Or 
tendenieas,  from.the  trembling  sulngs  of  the  clar- 
sach».gave  wa«to  the  ruder  strains  of  mkrtidl 
miiftU,  which  tbe  bae-pipe  ^as  lo  much  better 
suited  lo  cbfivej.  .Still,  tWl  <ii4  fipl  sfl|>p!y  tbfe 
p]»bm  ^  fnu  ittstrnmeftt.  18  dear  to  batd&  Snd  he- 
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functions  of  mnsic,  but  thosfe  of  summoning  the 
tribes  to  wat,  animating  the  battle,  and  bewailing 
hs  victims.  For  these  purposes,  the  harsh  aiid 
bol^,  or  qtiemlous  and  mournful  strains  of  the 
pi^d,  were  best  adapted.  The  voice  of  music, 
buch  as  delights  and  soothes  the  ear  and  the  ima- 
gination, was  hushed  for  a  time,  and  which  has 
ever  since  entirely  supplanted  the  harp,  and  mij 
no^  be  justly  styled  their  national  musio.  There 
fife,  indeed,  f^w  houses  in  the  Highlands,  where 
there  is  not  a  violin.  Another  instrument,  the 
very  mention  of  which  seems  to  imply  ridicule, 
they  manage  so  as  to  produce  sounds  more  sweet 
and  po\^erfol  than  can  easily  be  believed.  The 
jew's-harp,  as  they  use  it,  forms  no  contemptible 
vehicle  for  tlieir  tcHichiag'  melodies.  There  ere 
very  few,  among  the  lower  class,  who  do.  not 
|>la^  upon  it,  and  many  play  on  two  at  once, 
which,  with  the  accompanymeht  of  a  femi^le  voice, 
produces  more  effect  than  can  well  be  imagined 
The  b&g-pipe,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  where  no 
other  instrunlent  could  be  had,  was  never  played 
within  doors,  except  in  the  instance  we  are  about 
to  refer  to.  It  att^ided  marriage  processions,  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  instrument  on  which  one 
Cbuld  pl£iv,  while  walking  along  with  the  crowd 
asifembled.  on  such  occasions ;  and  funerals,  for 
%hb  ttime  i^ason.  The  mistake  of  supposing  this 
instrament  the  favourite,  or  national  one,  of  the 
Highkindsy  tras  a  very  natural  one.  It  arose  from 
titrangers  being  always  deafened  with  ita  clamour 
In  the  halls  of  chienains,  where  it  was  a  custom- 
ary piece  of  state  to  haVe  the  piper  playing  all 
the  time  br  dinner. 

A  foreigner,  of  high  distinction,  having  visited 
the  court  of  Queen  Elitabeth,  has  left  us  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  ceremonial  used  at  the  meals 
of  this  Hf'iae  princess,  who  took  care  to  fence  her 
btiate dignity  with  all  the  "pride,  pomp,"  and 
Cfi'cumiltances  necessary  to  impress  the  common 
tiiipd^^ith  fth  exalted  idea  of  royalty.  When  the 
qtf^ji  ^e^t  to  dinner,  thlit  circumstance  was  an- 
ndhflcea.bv  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  kettle 
d»tf&s,  ih  w  grrdat ball;  aad^miiue  continued  to 
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plajaU  the  time  «lt]Mi»|iait  haht 
ner,  it  waa  naiial  for  the  piper  to  march  through 
the  great  hall,  playing  different  martial  tunes,  and 
others  appropriated  to  his  tribe,  all  the  time  his 
chief  and  his  guests  were  at  dinner ;  tor  a  dinner 
wit  hoot  guests  was  not  supposed  to  take  pUuie  in 
the  house  of  a  chief.  '  Every  clan  had  three  ap- 

f>ropriate  tunes,  peculiar  to  ilself,  besides  others  of 
ocal  significance.  These  were,  the  gathering  of 
the  clan,  its  march,  and  its  lament,  strains  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  valour,  to  nurse  enthusiasm,  and  to 
addstreivth  to  those  powerful  ties  that  held  toge< 
tlier  the  descendants  of  a  common  father.  Every 
chief  had  also  a  banner,  on  which  his  device  and 
motto  was  inscribed  or  embroidered. 

DISTRESS* 

A  Spaniard  insists  upon  his  horse  or  arms  not 
being  taken  in  execution;  a  Frenchman,  accordii^ 
to  the  ancient  laws  of  France,  has  his  dress  pri' 
vileged;  a  Scotsman  is  content  if  his  working 
tools  are  left  to  him,  which  are  all  that  the  laws 
of  kb  country  privilege  from  seiiure. 

PI  BUY   CROSS* 

When  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his  clan, 
upon  any  sudden  or  important  emergency,  he  slew 
e  goat,  and  making  a  cross  of  any  li^ht  wood, 
seared  its  extremities  in  the  fire,  and  extinguished 
them  in  the  blood  of  the  animal.  This  was  called 
the  Fieru  Cromf  also  Crmn  Tarigh,  or  the  Crott  of 
Shamef  because  disobedience  to  what  the  symbol 
implied,  inferred  in£uny.  It  was  delivered  to  a 
awiftand  trusty  messenger,  who  ran  full  speed 
with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  where  he  presented  it 
to  the  principal  person,  with  a  single  word,  im- 
plying the  plaee  of  rendexvous.  He  who  received 
the  symbol,  was  bound  to  send  it  forwards,  with 
equal  dispatch,  to  the  next  village ;  and  thus  it 
passed,  with  incredible  celerity,  through  all  the 
district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief,  and 
also  among  his  allies  and  neighbours,  if  the  dan- 
ger was  common  to  them.  At  sight  of  the  Fiery 
.Cross,  every  man,  from  sixteen  /ear«  ol<t  to  tixt^. 


TBE  SCOTBMAirS  UBBARV 

capable  of  bearing  arms,  xnt  obliged  initamtly  to 


repair,  in  his  best  arms -and  accootrements,  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to  appeal, 
suffered  the  extremities  of  Are  and  sword,  which 
were  emblematically  denounced  to  the  disobe- 
dient, by  the  bloody  and  burned  maiks  upon  this 
warlike  siznal.  During  the  civil  war  of  1745-6 
the  Fiery  Cross  often  trade  its  circuit;  and,  upon 
one  occasion,  it  passed  through  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Breadalbane,  a  tract  of  thirty-two  miles, 
in  three  hours.  The  late  Alexander  Stmtt, 
Esq.  of  Invemahyle,  often  related  that  he  sent 
round  the  Fiery  Cross,  through  the  district  of 
Appine,  during  the  same  commotion.  The  coast 
was  threatened  by  a  descent  from  two  English 
frigates,  and  the  flower  of  the  young  men  were 
with  the  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  then  m 
England ;  yet  the  summons  was  so  effectual,  that 
even  old  age  and  childhood  obeyed  it  ji^and  a  force 
was  collected  in  a  few  hours,  so  numerous,  and  so 
enthusiastic,  that  all  attempt  at  the  intended  di- 
version upon  the  country  of  the  absent  warriors, 
was  in  prudence  abandoned  as  desperate. 

^  ;fOHN  CAMPBBLL. 

He  was  second  duke  of  Argyle,  and  duke  of 
Greenwich  and  baron  of  Chatham,  grandson  to 
the  unfortunate  earl  of  Aigyle,  and  was  bora  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1678.  He  very  early  gave  signs 
of  spirit  and  capacity,  and  at  the  a^e  of  flfteps, 
made  consideraole  progress  in  classical  learning, 
and  in  some  branches  of  philosophy,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Walter  Campbell,  afterwards  mi- 
nister of  Dunoon,  in  Argyleshire.  It  soon,  how- 
ver,  appeared,  that  his  disposition  was  towards  a 
military  life;  and  being  introduced  at  the  court 
of  King  William,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Lorn,  he 
was  preferred  by  that  prince  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  foot  in  1694,  when  he  was  not  quite 
seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  in  that  station  he 
gave  signal  proofs  of  his  courage  and  mititarv  ca- 
pacity during  the  remainder  of  King  Wil1iara*s 
reign,  and  till  the  death  of  his  Cither,  th^  Ursi 
Dnke  of  Allele,  88th  of  September,  1709,  whom 


llBtDeeMUiB  hii  boMon  and  Mtate ;  undma 
•oon  allcr  Mrorn  of  Qoeen  Anne's  privy  council, 
appointed  ceptun  of  the  Scotch  hoTte-guanliy  and 
one  of  the  eYimordinary  lords  of  sewion.  He  was 
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likewise  made  one  of  the  knights  of  the  order  of  taking  possession  of  the  town  and  citadel  on  the 


the  tbutle  the  following  jear»  on  the  restoration 
of  that  order. 

In  1705,  he  was  nominated  her  majestjr's  lord 
high  commissioner  to  the  Scottish  parliament, 
though  he  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  an  appointment  which  gave  mnch  satisftustion 
to  the  nation,  where,  oa  his  arrival,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  unusual  ceremony.    On  the  88th  of 
Jane,  his  grace  opened  the  parliament  by  a  speech, 
and  was  so  well  convinced  of  the  advantages  which 
wooU  lesolt  to  both  kingdoms  from  an  union  be- 
tween England 'and  Scotland,  that  he  employed 
bis  whole  interest  in  the  promotion  of  that  mea- 
sure; for  which,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  her 
majesty  created  him  a  peer  of  England,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  of  Chatham,  and  Earl  of  Greenwich, 
In  1706,  he  made  a  campaign  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlboroogh;  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Ra- 
m lilies,  in  which  he  acted  as  a  brigadier-general ; 
and  also  at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  ami  in  the  attack 
of  Menia,  of  which  his  grace  took  possession  on 
the  25th  of  August.    After  that  event,  he  returned 
to  Scotland*  in  order  to  be  present  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  kingdom,  when  the  treaty  for  the 
union  was  agitated ;  and  was,  as  before,  very  ac- 
tive in  the  promotion  of  it,  though  be  declined 
being  one  of  the  commissioners.    When  a  riotous 
multitude  came  to  the  parliament  close,  demand- 
ing, with    loud  clamours,  ''That    the   treaty  of 
union  should  be  rejecLed,**  bis  grace  went  out  of 
the  house,  and  appeased  the  people  who  were  as- 
aembled,  by  the  calmness  and  strength  of  reason 
^(h  which  he  had  addressed  them ;  but  his  seal 
m  thia  afiair  diminished  his  popularity,  though 
even  his  enemies  did  justice   to  the  rectitude  of 
his  intentions.     la  1708,  he  commanded  twenty 
battalions  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde ;  and  tlie 
Uoopa  under  his  comniapd  were  the  first  of  the 


intetry  that  engaged  IbeeMniy,  a&ft  they  i 
tained  their  poSt  against  unequal  numbefs.    He 
likewise  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Lisle ;  and  com 
manded  as  major-general  at  the  sie^^  of  Ghent, 


Sid  of^January,  1708-9.  He  was  afterwards  raised 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  commanded 
in  chief  under  general  Schuylember]^,at  the  attack 
of  Tonmav.  He  had  also  a  considerable  share, 
on  the  nth  of  September,  1709,  in  the  victory  at 
Malplaquet,  where  he  was  mnch  exposed,  and 
gained  great  honour.  On  the  90th  of  December, 
1710,  he  was  installed  a  knight  of  the  garter;  and 
about  this  time  took  some  |iart  in  the  debates  in 
parliament,  relative  to  the  inquiry  which  was  set 
on  foot  concerning  the  management  of  afbirs 
in  Spain,  when  he  spoke  and  voted  with  the  to- 
ries,  and  joined  in  the  censure  that  was  passed  on 
the  conduct  of  the  late  whig  ministry. 

But  when  Queen  Anne's  life  was  despaired  of,  he 
attended  the  council-chamber  at  Kensington,  with- 
out being  summoned  ,*  and  his  attendance  on  this 
occasion,  was  considered  as  highly  serviceable  to 
the  interests  of  the  house  of  turnover. 

On  tlie  demise  of  the  queen,  the  Duke  of  Aigyle 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lofds  justices  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  till  Geoige  I.  should 
arrive  in  England,  and  on  the  97th  of  September, 
1714,  he  was  again  constituted  general  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotbind ;  and, 
on  the  1st  of  October  following,  he  was  sworn  a 
member  of  the  new  -privy  council.  On.  the  Sth  of 
the  same  month,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Minorca ;  and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1715,  made 
colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards  in 
England.  He  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  establishing  the  household  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  was  made  groom  of  the 
stole  to  the  prince. 

When  the  rebellion  of  1715  was  raised  in  Scot- 
land in  favour  of  the  pretender,  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  forces 
there,  and  on  the  ISlh  of  November  he  engaged 
the  rebel  army,  commanded  by  the  Eajl  of  Mbt/ 
H  3 


1^ 

at0afl(Mki1l.  ,TK1  iSSK^k  {Mfa  dm  ndf  (10Ji§J8t 
of  mbre  tHah  Xhikk  thbdsalia  fir^  liufidredj  Hhile 
tho^e  of  the  Earl  df  Mat  aitiotjhied  to  niiie  (tibu- 
^hd.  Notwifhfctafadihg^  this  ihemialitf  of  litimbers. 
th6  ffelieis  \fere  t^ofsted,  ihbiJ^H  flife'  tifctoH  was 
ilbt  cbnlpletc,  6nd  ira*;  infleed,  cJSifflM  bj  bbill 
sides.  Bfis  ^dce  l)eKa:Tod  !fi  !tife  actiott  witfi  Jreal 
gallantry ;  aod  vrHk  cotigTattllatedi  bii  Sccoiiijt  of 
tHe  advantage  tlial  ]\(b  had  obtained,  in  it  lelle^  frbtri 
the  tbwh-couricil  of  Edinbui^h.  Sdori  After,  the 
d«ke  was  joined  by  sortie  dragoons  frbiii  England, 
and  by  six  thousikud  Dutch  ttioops  tinder  ^ehefkl 
Cadofan ;  and  being  thbs  reinforced,  he  coinpeljed 
the  rebels  to  abandon  Perth,  oii  the  SOlh  6(  Jann- 
arj\  \llPi*  hnd  the  pretender  wds  sooh  aflerwnHs 
obliged  to  fclire  !b  France  wifh  the  iitinost  {)reci- 
pilafion.  Tlie  DUke  of  Argyll  now  rebaireil  (6 
Kdinbutgh,  where  He  arrived  oil  the  2ttn  of  F^ 
bruary,  and  aflcr  bein^  hici^nificenUy  enter&ined 
h/thc  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  iii  efatitude  for 
the  signal  shrviers  he  had  rendctcd  to  thit  city 
anil  kinjrdoni,  in  tlie  stippressioii  of  the  rebellion, 
set  out  for  Emfland,  and  altived  on  the  flth  of 
Marcli  in  Lorjdoti,  where  he  was  Very  gracioasly 
rcc«.*Ivccl  by  his  rnajcsly. 

When  tTic  cas<*  of  the  city  of  Eainburgh,  Rela- 
tive to  the  aflajr  of  Torleus,  c^iiiie  10  be  agitated 
In  parliament,  in  17dt,  the  Hiike  of  AfgyleeicrtQd 
himself  vigorously  In  favoiir  of  that  city  ;  and  in 
Vpdf  from  whatever  cause  It  jiroceeded,  he  re- 
t^v*ate(lly  voted  t^inst  adniitiistration.  He  spoke 
ociainyl'thu  Spanish  coiivention  with  ^feat  spirit, 
and  against  the  motion  ihade  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, for  an  imliniited  vote  oi  credit.  About  this 
time  he  was  rcrnoved  from  all  his  places,  and  en- 
framed yi|orousiy  iii  the  opposition  against  Si^ 
Hobert  Walpole. 

His  biographer.  Dr.  C^nipbell,  says  of  htm,  that 
he  n-as  "  a  noblem^o  of  great  political  abilities, 
an  eloquentand distinguished  senatofyof  high  spirit, 
undaunted  courage,  and  eminent  military  talents. 
Hut  he  has  been  accused  of  being  much  actuated 
bv  motives  of  avarice  and  ambition ;  and,  indeed, 
the  Qniformity  with  which  he  supported  all  the 


1%K  8&51flKj(llV  tMMtVUt, 

iMdfdMs  in  ^Ti^rnflBm  If  MR  fPCfffBQ^  DB  6p" 
|>osed  them  ef  ftfiothef;  eAnnot  Bf  VMdJiiiM  to 
principles  of  t^al  paftioUnA.  n<l  hid,  h/y^em, 
the  liondur  to  b^  pelebrited  ilk  Hfi  high  t^rms 
both  by  Vopt  iM  TUofd^oii.  Tti  pffVste  life  his 
colfaydt  is  teid  (o  fiitve  beeft'  ^ef'f  r^specuMe. 
He  was  an  affect^opate  hutband^  and  Afi  mdtilgeiit 
blaster.  He  s^ldoni  parted  wifif  his  servantfi  tUl 
ttf^  hkd  reiidered  thfrin  ftkapahle  fif  fhbir  em* 
bloym^ntd ;  and  ihdn  he  tiiade  proyiiibit  tof  their 
ftdb'sistencc^.  He  ithi  liberiit  to  this  podr>  iiiid 
Jiarticularly  to  person^  of  merit  in  distress: 
but  though  he  was  reSd^  to  patfdhii^  d^s^fving 
f>eriohs,  he  ^iS  extremely  cautiot!9  nSt  to  deceive 
any  by  Tarish  (>tt)ihise^;  dr  l^adin^  iXi^  (d  form 
▼aih  e^pectatiohs.  tie  was  ft  strict  etonotnist, 
fifid  pSid  his  tfadesifieh  punctuKlly  evt^rr  nOhth; 
Shd  though  he  maiiitaihed  the  dignity  or  hts  H^ok. 
he  took  c^re  that  lio  |iarf  of  his  incorttc  lUould  he 
tnisl^  ih  efrit>ty  pomp,  or  unnecessary  ^xpenies.*' 

fcPiatTS  Iff  THB  atR. 

The  Sottish  Tutgar,  without  haviii^  iihy  very 
defined  hoUon  of  theif  attributes,  beneve  in  (he 
existence  of  an  intermediate  class  of  ipifits  tesi- 
dlhg  ui  the  aif,  or  in  thd  waters ;  to  whose  aeency 
th(^>^  ascribe  floods,  storms^'  ^d  all  inch  pheno* 
niefia  ^s  their  own  philosophy  cannot  readily  ex- 
J)Jairi:  They  affe  siippbscd  to  inierfAr^  III  the 
affair  of  mottals,  sometimes  with  d  tJialevoIeBt 
piirpose,  ahd  sbmetimis  with  milder  vievrs.  h  ta 
told,  For  example^  that  k  gallant  Skron^  having 
returfaed  frodi  the  Holy  t^nd  t6  his  castle  of 
Drummeiziar,  found  his  fair  lady  nursing  a  healthy 
chikl,  whose  birtli  did  dot  by  afay  means  correa- 
pond  to  the  date  of  his  detnirture.  Sadh  ati  oc- 
curfehce,  tO  the  credit  of  the  dames  6t  the  crusa- 
ders, be  it  Upoken,  was  so  i-are,  that  h  r^uired  ft 
miraculous  solution.  The  lady,  therefore,  wis 
believed,  when  she  a^rred  confidently,  that  thi* 
Spirit  of  the  Ttreed  had  ipsued  from'  the  rirer 
while  she  was  walking  upon  its  bdnk^  and  compelled 
her  to  submit  to  his  emoroces ;  and  the  nam«  o 
Tweedie  waa  beatowed  upon  thb  child,  who  mitu- 


of*  pd«Mii elia.   n  dKw  faMMdf  v«m  ainb 

<^^  Airy  tqarueM,  that  pliable  meii'i  names     . 
On  aud^  and  ikbtesi  and  detert  wildernesses." 

tttLi.  ftittnm  AUkb  taik  fitliiiiGil. 

A  atiJI  mfeaiii^  room  ia  which  to  extend  a  oei, 
and  tvtep  loood,  with  a  Yiew  to  ettclose  flah.  It 
ia  called  a  atill,  (torn  the  Biillnesy  br  silenoe  with 
which  It  ia  neceitat  j  to  aondact  the  opetation. 
It  ia  aeeaHaty  to  have  ia  the  boat  a  mahi  who  Is 
called  a  niesolan,  whoae  baaineM  it  ia  to  keep  a 
aharp  look  but,  to  dlMover  fitb>  AUd  inuaediately 
oo  neini^  one»  to  ttaka  known  the  eireanistAnefe, 
that  an  attempt  may  he  made  to  etaeloaethe 
fish  within  ifae  net.  The  t»ir  flfhin^  iarisry 
ingeniona  ahd  sim|»la ;  atalteaarfe  dtinen  into  the 
ground,  aear  tha  low  imtAi^maifc  t  nt  high  water. 


the  fiah  come  Af^  an  the  gh>viid  brer  Ukete  atakeA, 
bat  aa  the  tilfe  rotilel^  thbj f«i^  to  retirehtthb 
aame  tlm«,  aadAie  Itftebcloibd  withifl  the  Make0» 
and,  After  the  whiter  haaall  fone  ont^  &re  eaaily 
mkeA>  floonderitaf  in  the  mod.  The  jaira  (cyri) 
ate  dcacribed  by  Bbethioj^  more  than  thiee  han- 
dred  yean  a(o>  aa  in  ate  in  hit  tSaM* 

COXnODT  ORAIITBD  BT  RICHARD  CCBUR  DB  UON. 

la  IlH  RlShind  Cdfetif  de  Lion  rtWh^tB  the 

SantofadAilyhllowabceto  tile  fcill^  of  ^ot^ 
od,  wheaever  they  ireto  ihvited  to  the  EngKih 
coon.  There  i^f^  allowcftt  one  htiil<lr^d  Ubiiliii^ 
diily,  dofto^  theif  joatney,  Ui  goinff  alid  return- 
iBf^ ;  tliirty  flkiUingi  iSkWf  dUring  their  atteiidat)^^ 
at  tbo  Koglish  ebdH;  Uelve  loaves  6t  wast^l 
bread,  A  tpectes  of  bi^nit,  tw^ltfe  irheiteti  Idlv^i, 
twelve  l^tateta  of  wine,  wlH^rbbf,  foiir  of  the  King's 
own  ttine,  ahd  el^t  of  the  ^ine  bsed  by  his 
honaabold ;  twb  atotm  of  wax,  or  ibut  tapers,  a 
handred  and  twenty  candles,  whereof  forty  such 
aa  the  Kiig  aaad^aad  eighi^  aoch  aa  were  used 
by  hia  iMMmehold;  two  pounds  of  pepjier,.and 
.   ^  .     >.    ^    Hypocwi  nf^M  tfaoaa 


UiMfcf.  i5fe 

a&f§,  tbb  UMbiiftto  Mv^TileT  This  Win,  ih 
ilbiM  ihebftnre,  account  for  the  extraragani  allow, 
ahob  of  cinnAmon.  We  may  suspec^  however, 
thkt  differebt  iorttt  of  spices  webt  under  the  gene^ 
)ftl  bamb  of  fcibnamon. 

HIOilLAMD  PtBROCH. 

Thb  Cbbftbisseuia  lb  pipe-music  affect  to  dis- 
tbvet  Hi  h  Tivbll  composed  (Hbroch,  tlie  imitativb 
sbubdft  of  march,  conflictt  flight,  pursuit,  and  all 
the  ^  current  of  a  heady  fight."  To  this  opinion, 
Df*.  Bbattie  has  given  his  suffrage  in  the  following; 
elegabt  passage.  "  A  pSfneh  is  a  species  of  tune 
peculiar,  I  think,  to  the  Highlands  and  western 
ifelel  of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a  bagpipe, 
and  diffets  totally  from  all  other  music.  Its  rytnm 
is  so  irtegular,  and  Its  notes,  especially  iu^  the 
dttick  mbveraent,  so  mixed  and  huddled  together, 
tnat  b  ittanget  finds  it  impossible  to  reconcile  hia 
eat  id  ik,  so  as  to  Jiereeive  itt  modulation.  Some 
of  these  pibrochs,  being  intended  to  represent  a 
bbttlfr,  bei^in  with  A  grave  motion,  resembling  a  | 
mafeh$  then  gradaalty  quicken  into  the  onset;  j 
run  off  with  noisy  confusion,  and  turbulent  rapi- 
dity, to  imitate  the  conflict  and  pursuit;  then 
swell  into  k  Teir  flouHfthe^  of  triumphant  joy'; 
bbd,  partmps,  close  wUh  the  wild  bnd  tHow  wail>- 
ibg^  of  a  funeral  pli>cesstbn.*' 

^UNlVBRaiTY  OF  OLASGOW. 

William  TutnbuU,  Bishop  of  Glb^gow,  gmnted 
k  charter,  dated  at  his  city  of  Glasgow,  1st  De- 
cember,  A.D,  1458,  conbitbing  a  variety  of  pow^ 
eti  bnd  privileges  conferred  by  him  on  tne  rector 
and  ubiverkity.  Particularly,  he  granted  to  the 
rector  of  his  iibiversity  of  Glasgow,  and  his  sue-  ! 
cessors,  iurisdiction  and  cognizance  in  ^11  civil 
bnd  pecuniary  causes,  of  smaller  moment,  within 
the  ubitetsity ;  reserving  thdse  of  greater  impbr- 
tance  to  his  own  detemflnatiob,  as  lord  of  the  re^ 
gallty.  He  also  granted  to  the  rector,  the  trial 
and  cognifance  of  all  quarrels  and  disputes  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  university  and  the  ib- 
hBhitiBta  of  the  bity  abd  legality  bf  Qbliow 
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Jreienriii|»  to  tiM]tller,ili6  privilege  of  appealii^ 
from  the  «]coMioiiB  of  the  rector  to  the  bishop  or 
hii  officiaL  All  beneficed  cleigymen,  within  the 
dioceie  of  Ghi^gow,  who  were  memben  of  the 
univertityy  either  ni  regents  or  BtudentB,  were,  by 
this  charter^  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
residing  in  their  panshes^  bat  were  obliged  to  keep 
curates.  The  bishop  also  granted  an  exemption 
from  all  tolls,  exactions,  and  services  imposed  by 
the  city,  to  all  the  members  orthe  university,  in- 
cluding the  beadles,  shield  bearers,  fomiliars,  ser- 
vants, writers,  stationers,  parchment-makers,  with 
ibeir  wives,  children,  and  servants ;  and  obliged 
the  magistralea  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  when  they 
entered  on  their  offices,  U>  take  an  oath  before  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese,  to  protect  the  university 
in  all  its  privileges.  In  a  word,  William,  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  granted  the  same  privileges,  almost 
in  the  same  words,  to  his  tiniversitv  of  Glasgow, 
that  Henry,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  had  before 
ranted  to  his  university  of  St.  Andrew's;  and 
both  these  prelates  used  the  style  of  independent 
oovereign^  prescribing  laws,  and  granting  privi- 
leges to  their  subjects. 

But  though  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities of  this  new  university  and  college  were 
aufficiently  ample,  their  endowments  and  revenues 
were  very  small.  For  some  time,  they  seem  to 
have  had  no  possessions  or  fixed  revenues,  but  to 
nave  depended  entirely  on  occasional  donations, 
and  the  fees  ^id  by  the  studenU.  They  could 
the  more  easily  subsist  iu  this  manner,  as  the 
rector,  the  principal  regent,  the  other  regents,  and 
even  many  of  the  students,  were  beneficed  cleigy- 
jnen,  or  monks.  It  appears,  also,  from  the  most 
ancient  matriculation-rolls,  that  the  rest  of  the 
•tndents  weie,  for  the  most  part,  young  noblemen 
or  gentlemen  i  few  persiHjs  of  inferior  rank  having 
either  the  ambition  or  ability  to  give  their  sons 
an  university  education.  Bishoi>  TumbuU,  it  is 
■aid,  intended  to  have  endowed  his  favourite  uni- 
versity, which  he  considered  as  his  child,  with 
certain  rents  and  tenements;  but  he  went  to 
Jlone»  and  died  then,  io  the  prime  of  iifcy  only 


about  nine  months  after  be  had  gnated  the  abeve 
charter,  without  having  executed  his  intenUon    . 

The  college  of  Glaseew  received  its  first  valu* 
able  benefaction,  which  gave  it  a  solid  foundatioa 
and  establishment,  from  the  noble  family  of  Ha^ 
milton,  who  seem  to  have  the  best  title  to  the 
honour  of  beii^  its  founders.  James  Lord  Ha- 
milton, and  his  Lady,  Euphemia,  Countess  of 
Douglas,  by  a  deed  or  charter,  dated  at  Ghstrow, 
6th  January,  A.D.  1459,  granted  to  their  beloved 
Duncan  Bunch,  principal  regent,  to  the  other 
regents,  and  to  the  students  in  the  college,  or 
foculty  of  arts,  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
their  successors,  a  tenement  on  the  east  side  of 
that  street  in  Glasgow  which  leads  from  the  ca^ 
thedral  to  the  market  cross,  for  their  accommo- 
dation, with  four  acres  of  ground  adjacent.  The 
principal  regent,  with  the  other  re^nts  and  stu- 
dents, acconiingly  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
tenement  (on  the  site  of  which  the  present  <:ol* 
lege  is  built),  and  lived  in  a  collegiate  manner. 
In  this  charter,  the  Lord  and  Lady  Hamilton  fre* 
quently  call  themselves  the  founders  of  the  col- 
lege of  Glasgow,  and,  in  return  Cur  this  valuable 
benefaction,  they  oblige  the  members  of  their  col- 
lege to  perform  a  vanety  of  religious  rites  for  tlic 
benefit  of  the-souls  of  their  foun&rs.  In  particular, 
they  oblige  them,  eveiv  dav  after  dinner  and  supper, 
to  stand  up  and  pray,  for  the  good  state  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  for  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland, 
and  for  the  souls  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hamilton,  their 
founders.  Besides  this,  they  oblige  all  the  members 
of  their  college,  who  were  priests,  to  say  a  frreat 
number  of  masses  every  year,  for  the  souls  of  tbeir 
founders,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  those  from  vrhoia 
the  Ijotd  Hamilton  had  taken  any  thing,  and  had 
never  made  any  return.  This  was  a  very  commoa 
metliod  of  compensating  injuries  in  those  super- 
stitious times ;  and  to  this  many  churchea  and 
monasteries,  as  well  as  colleges  owed  tbeir  exist- 
ence. 

ALBXAWDBa   LBtOBTOK. 

This  Scotch  divine  w«i9  bois  at  likUnlwri^b,  in 


1568;  and  ^iocttted  ia  the  nttrersity  of  thftt  city, 
mider  the  direction  of  the  pious  and  learned  Mr. 
Bollock,  in  1609/fae  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
and  waa  appointed  profensor  of  moral  philoaophf 
in  his  own  collej^,  a  place  which  he  enjoyed  till 
the  Unirention  of  bis  class,  in  1613.  At  that  timej 
he  came  to  London,  and  procured  a  lecture- 
ship, wMch  he  enjoyed  till  16t9,  when  he  wrote 
two  hooks,  the  one  entitled  "  Zion's  Plea,"  and 
the  other,  **  The  Looking  glass  of  the  Holy  War." 
In  the  former  of  these  books,  he  spoke  not  only 
with  freedom,  hut  with  rudeness  and  indecency 
against  bishops,  calling  them  *'  men  of  blood," 
and  saying,  that  we  do  not  read  of  a  greater  per- 
secution and  higher  indignities  done  towards 
God's  people  in  any  nation,  than  in  this,  since  the 
days  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth.  He  called  the  prelacy 
of  the  chnreh  afdi-christian,  and  declaimed  vehe* 
raently  against  the  canons  and  ceremonies.  This 
broni^ht  him  under  the  vengeance  of  the  Star- 
ehamber,  and  a  more  cruel  sentence  was  probably 
never  prononnced  or  executed.  After  receiving 
sentence,  he  made  his  escape,  but  was  soon  re- 
taken, and  brought  back  to  London.  Historians 
have  recorded  tne  manner  of  his  shocking  punish- 
ment in  these  words :  ^  1.  He  was  severely  whip- 
ped, before  he  was  put  in  the  pillory.  9.  Being 
set  in  the  pillory,  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off. 
S.  One  side  of  his  nose  slit.  4.  Bmnded  on  the 
cheek  with  a  red  hot  iron,  with  the  letters  S  S(a 
sower  of  sedition).  On  that  day  seven-night,  his 
■ores  upon  his  back,  ear,  nose,  and  face,  being  not 
yet  cured,  he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in 
Cheapside,  and  had  the  remainder  pf  his  sentence 
executed  upon  him,  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear, 
•Ktting  the  other  side  of  his  nose,  and  branding 
th<*  oAer  cheek."  This  happened  in  1630.  It  is 
aatd,  that  when  be  received  sentence.  Archbishop 
Laud  took  off  his  hat,  and  returned  thanks  to  God. 

TRADB  WITH   THB  NETHERLANDS. 

A  commercial  treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  for 
one  Inmdred  years,  was  concluded  with  the  Empe- 
ror Cbarlaa  V  and  l|ia  aister,  the  Queen  of  Hun* 
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gary,  governess  of  the  Low  Oomttiaa.  -A  tveatf 
that  was  gmnted  the  more  easily,  (or,  rather,  m- 
newed,  for  a  similar  one  had  been  made  in  the 
time  of  James  I.)  because  the  Emperor  wished 
to  encourage  James  V.  whose  proposals  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  to  seek  ano- 
ther nuptial  alliance  with  his  family.  The  Ne* 
therlands  were  the  chief  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Scots,  to  which,  ignorant  of  the 
most  necessary  and  common  arts  of  life,  they 
exported  their  skins,  hides,  and  wool,  and  from 
which  they  imported  their  mercery,  haberdashery, 
and  the  most  common  machines  and  carriages,  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  domestic  a&d  agrtcaltuml 
labour. 


COLLEQB  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  College  of  Justice,  of  which  the  Court  of 
Session  forms  the  leading  part,  was  erected  into  a 
body  corporate  by  James  V.  This  body  consists^ 
not  only  of  the  judges,  but  also  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates,  the  writers  to  the  signet,  cleiks  of  Ses- 
sion, and  some  others.  The  individuals  compo* 
sing  this  body  enjoy  many  valuable  privileges. 
They  are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  in- 
ferior judges,— are  exempted  from  paying  the 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  other  inbabitanta  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  ministers'  stipend,  and  the  impost  on 
liquors,  &c. — and  are  not  liable  to  be  called  on 
for  any  services  within  the  buigh.  Nay,  by  se- 
veral statutes,  they  are  exempted  from  paying 
land-tax,  and  from  all  the  public  taxes  and  con* 
tributions  whatever;  but  this  privilege  has  not 
been  exercised  since  the  revolution. 

The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Senion,  who  sit 
for  the  decision  of -causes,  both  as  judges  and 
jury,  are  fifteen  in  number.  These  are  generally 
appointed  from  the  faculty  of  Advocates,  (the  bar- 
risters of  the  court ;)  but  memben  of  the  society 
of  writers  to  the  signet  (the  highest  cUm  of 
attorneys)  may  be  chosen,  under  certain  regula- 
tions, to  this  office.  Prior  to  the  year  1809,  the 
whole  fifteen  judges  sat  as  one  court,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  of  t)i6  fbimeeik  oidiniiry  jndgea. 
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ifko;  U  an-oMr  htM,  mler  (be  titk^  of  tiM  Ido/td 
Of^bMry^  fopvatded)  m  weekly  rdtation,  the  cMel 
thfoof  b  snoceMife  ttepi  till  thev  came  in  team 
to  be  ripe  f6r  the  decirion  of  the  lords  in  tlie 
Inmat-kbrnki,  The  iacitate  of  batineM,  whieh^  in 
the  provreti  of  comift^rfceaiidinlibafilcttireB,  came 
before  this  coait;  however,  pointed  oat  obttaele* 
to  the  tpCedyadfflinnrtration  of  juMiee,  the  batuial 
eooaequeoces  of  a  body  to  conttitnted  \  and  ac- 
coidinf  ly  various  plani,  by  eminent  individuals; 
were  laid  before  the  public,  for  the  iihprotement 
oftheSnpneme  Civil  Court  of  Scotland.  Amon|^ 
these,  that  which  proposed  dividing  the  cburi 
into  two  or  taore  ohambett  or  divisionsi  teemed 
the  most  likely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all  pattiet. 

A  bill  for  this  .purpose  vi^as  broug:ht  in  oy  Lord 
Grenviile  to  the  House  o^  Lords  on  the  18th  of 
F^bmary,  1^7,  the  basis  of  which  wai,  td  divide 
the  court  into  three  chambers  of  Ave  judged 
each  ;««H0  have  aii  intehnediate  Coart  of  Review^ 
Consiitinr  of  the  preiidents  of  the  thrfee  chtfmlien, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  a  presiding  lord,  fh>m 
wtiichonlyappeals  were  to  lie  to  the  House  of 
Lordt,— «nd  an  establishment  for  the  trial  by 
jury  of  civil  cauftes.  The  heads  of  this  bill  were 
approved  of  by  the  fkonlty  of  advocates  and  writeti 
to  the  fel^Aet,  bat  it  wal  finally  lost  by  the  letirhtt 
of  Lord  OieiSville  Ibom  the  administiitimi  id 
Maith,  l«>t. 

A  new  bin  wds,  hbweter,  brought  in  by  Lord 
Ohaiiee11<>t  Eidon,  entitled^  ^  Ah  act  concetning 
the  adniniitratloo  df  justice  in  Scotland,  and  con- 
eetniag  appeals  to  thie  HoOse  of  Loids/*  which, 
after  some  modifications,  iHis  finallv  passed  into  a 
law  in  the  yeat  ItoS.  Thitf  act  divided  the  judges 
Into  two  chambetfeoir  divisions,  of  which  the  Lord 
Pfotident  was  to  preside  in  the  first  division  of 
seven,  and  the  LoM  Jnltioe  Cietk  in  the  second 
of  siv  ordinary  lords.  Each  divlsieo  was  declared 
to  hav^  the  iame  pdareia  and  pritlleges  possessed 
by  the  whole  coer^**-foor.  tb  bd  a  quomm.  In 
the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the.  senior  Lord 
Ordinary  to  be  called  m  to  give  a  casting  vote. 
'^'OBMdssioBeia  were  alio  ^pointed  to  m^iaiie 
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into  the  admiflistmlimi  ol  j«8tM  te  8odlto^,£Slfa 


to  the  fond  of  procoes  in  the  Ctfutt  of  ^tiuX^m^ 
ahd  in  whatjcises  jurf  trial  ^onM  be  dsefotly  litt- 
bliihed,  andF  elMeeotfevidenee  mote  etteiiaivel^ 
Ihtrodnoed.  The  division  Of  the  court  w«i  pro- 
vided to  take  place  at  their  uedtiqg  fbr  the  winter 
session,  on  18th  Novefailier,  1|06» 

The  judges  pteviodMymH  on  th6  SOtk  October, 
IM8,and  fhimed  irhat  is  called  an  act  of  eed^ranc, 
regulating  the  divisiori  of  thd  eafaie&  aUd  dlfttribo- 
tion  of  office-bearers,  dnd  enacting  refatiifloM  fbr 
the  preparatory  bnsiness  onder  the  ulmgcnlent  isf 
the  ordinaries,  and  appointing  that  one  from  «ati 
division  attend  in  the  Outer  hall  weekly^  for  tot' 
ifarding  the  Causes  through  the  nec^Mftf  iUigeiL 

By  subsequent  acu  and  parlinMentarv  ve|tili- 
tions,  there  ari  now  foaf  p^rmafaent  lohfl  etdi* 
nafy,  two  fh^m  edch  division;  who  do  flOC  Ja%e  In 
cases  before  the  Inrier  court  vniate  tpeelftny'  cal- 
led on  fot  the  purpose,  but  decide  In  all  cubage  ia 
the  first  instance  in  the  ontet  court;  and  pt«paie 
cases  for  the  ihner.  The  jonior  judge  of  tHe  eoim, 
othec  than  the  fodr  last  mentioded,  lataf  eh^tge 
of  all  th^  business  in  the  bill-chambkr  (which 
chiefly  consiau  of  sammary  appeals  from  the  tnfe^ 
riorconrts)  during  session  time,  and  hidges  In  mat- 
ters df  teinds  dr  tithes,  aiid  In  specidl  eases  ^mt 
rikay  be  remitted  to  him  by  either  division.  Oa 
the  death  of  aiiy  of  the  ludgei  of  the  fnoer 
courts,  the  senibr  permanent  Ortiiaaty  ktcpi  iato 
his  place,  and  ^e  Junior  jbdge  (kill  intd  the  de^ 
partment  of  dne  of  the  permanent  lotdi  onlikmrj, 
while  the  ne#  appointed  juiige  takes  the  btll-<ham* 
her. 

At  the  finit  ideeting  of  the  codrt  aflftt  tlMi  tfiri- 
sion  intd  two  chambeid,  the  Jndg^  Of  the  n^cool 
division  occupied  the  apartment  above  the  lobbv, 
no#  the  fiichequer  Coun.  But  a  new  hall  ha^-*> 
ing  been  erected  to  the  ^est  of  the  okl  PkHtamefit 
Hall,  er  Outerhonse,  the  judges,  as  authorized  bv 
his  Majesty's  warrsnt,  dated  Ae  6th,  procee<led  to 
business  there  dn  the  14th  November,  1809. 

In  the  Conn  of  Bettion  are  tried,  not  only  a ! 
aeUonsof  debt  attd  tnnass^  imd  nil  mmm^  u 
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«#il  i&H  lAt  all  fi»i^  tit  «<ltiHti  tli6t% 
fiein^  itoedlkhor  iKHtit^ty  iH  ^dflaM«  They 
dio  lUbiriMa  decide  9pbeate  fhom  fttl  inmrior 
coort« ;  bat  the  decisions  of  ^H  dotiti  bf  eessibh 
aiay  be  bH>ugKt  uhd^r  the  review  of  the  HoiiAe  of 
Lords,  lft«  ikptemk  Judi^tbrt  of  BHl^iil.  The 
radges  of  both  ditfiloni  united  likewise  forth  Avto- 
ther  court,  which  supplied  the  ^lace  of  A  commit- 
tee of  the  Spots  parlikmentj  designated  b^  the 
name  of  the  CQBM>Mrtwiigr»  for  plahtaHdh  of  KiHk$ 
*M  vahmtion  qf  teHndi}  and-,  in  ih\h  capacitt, 
jddg»?  concerning^  the  livings  of  the  clet|y,  tithes, 
and  points  connected  wtth  these. 

This  court  holds  tWb  tetms  Or  sessiofil  ih  the 
rear ;  Ihe  Bisi,  of  t^o  month^  called  the  Swiimer 
Sh^nbii,  commeiicihg  on  the  I2lh  of  May,  &iid 
ebdiD^  on  the  1  l(h  of  JuW ;  And  (he  tecpnd,  of 
foDT  ihdntfik^  naihed  the  Winter  Session,  be^iniiin^ 
oA  the  l^.of  Norember,  dtadehdiiig  ott  the  llth 
of  March,  with  the  exception  of  ihree  weeft#  of 
recess  during  the  Christma&  holidayt.  Diitin^ 
Ihe  yacadoiis  bel#een  Ine  terms,  hbwevfe^,  6M  of 
the  Jiid^,  weekly  by  rotation,  dalled  th6  £brd 
OrSnarv  on  tKs  bi^-,  Mteinls  fbr  the  discdsii:n  of 
somdeiafy  cAuses. 

The  btfitdes^  of  th^  tfoiiri  U  thieffy  carriiid  oh 
7n  Writidl  pleaBiii|s,  prepared  bv  the  itdv6<i6te8, 
f!tst  beloA  one  of  the  Lordt  Ok^ifidry,  dnd  aifler 
his  deciildh  before  bhift  of  Bib  inbei-cburU.  When 
it  is  hrOQ^t  befbte  the  latter,  a  printed  (opt  of 
the  plettdii^  \k  lilrtitshbd  to  livery  jad|e,  and' put 
into  faibiel  ap|>Vopriated  fof  this  purpose,  (ek^h 
ifldividttflt  jildge  havin;^  d  \y6±  for  his  oWn  papei-s,) 
s^veril  daVs  before  the  c^use  Is  taken  up'.  Ki  the 
callitife  ofiheckute  the  a'dvocates  and  attorneys 
likewlM  attettd,  fttd  support  tn^  statem^hts  in  the 
pri  ated  pleadib^^  by  tivdvoce  debates ;  ahd,  in  c&ses 
of  mpi^hty  importance,  these  pleadings  last  fbr  se- 
^eial  (2&y^  After  i\\e  first  decisiofi  of  a  cause  lA 
tlie  toner  e<iiift,  the  pdrty  who  thihki  himself  ag- 
^ieved,  tnay  iigaln  bring  the  judgment  before  the 
courtf  by  ^i^hat  is  termed  A  reclaiming  petition; 
hut  tina  totill  be  given  in  by  a  certain  specified 
time,  wbila  tile  cttCttttutftaces  of  the  cue  are  1r&- 
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^eftf1ni1i6lAtf«lifyef1fa«}«i|fA.  H^vj^UMi 
be  pte6^rit6d  fdtBfai  Ihlf  spii<i«  «ttow«dj  UMi  Hfol- 
ftion  becbmHi  fldlli  ft^  tll«  aiity  ^H5die«  in  tllli 
ea«e  i^  lin  api)^!  to  tii@  H(»dM  of  LofdI. 

The  judges  of  the  Codtt  df  S^ssbn,  Itom  iIIb 
ttmd  of  th^if  nothilfatlbli  b^  the  dtowti;  iHldl  to 
their  pH^te  and  in  their  bfficiAl  eapMity^  tidce 
the  title  ttf  Lbrd;  and  htfvts  it  court  pur)>le  robei, 
turned  up  vUh  «riMioh  treltet.  The  MMry  ttf 
the  Lord  President  ii  £4300;  dnfl  ttf  tlM  ttMlnftry 
jttd>es  £9000  peraAiiiiiiil. 

aittHLlND  WtOttVBSk 

The  prehent  trogU&  of  the  Hi|^hlMid6r»  ii  madb 
of  haif^ried  leather,. with  holeft  to  adMit  AAd  let 
out  the  water;  for  walking  the. moors  dry-shod, 
is  a  matter  altogether  6ut  of  the  question.  The 
anciedt  bddcih  wai  Mill  ruder,  beitig  made  of  the 
Undres«*d  deer's  Hide;  With  the  hair  OutWardij  k 
circumstance  which  pTbeured  the  Highlanderitlib 
Well4LnoWn  epithet  of  jRitd-^nAiMM*.  The  pfdceis 
is  verv  accurately  described  by  ohe  filtlir  (hiiHietf 
a  lligntonder)  in  the  project  for  a  uflidn  between 
England  and  8ci)thiiid;  hddresMd  to  Henry  Yltl. 
"  We  go  a  hutttih^  find  aftef  that  we  haf  e  slaih 
red-deer;  we  flay  bff  the  sftlii  b^  afld  by;  and  «et- 
tih^  of  our  bare-foot  od  the  ihside  thet^fj  ft^ 
webt  df  iuntaii^  shoeftukkerft,  bf  yb«r  grace's  pdf- 
dbn>  We  play  the  cobbletH)  corflpaiiii^  aiid  mea- 
suring sb  mUch  thereof,  an  ihkll  teath  Vip  ttt  odr 
ahdes,  pHekingthe  tapper  ^wrtUfetettf  with  hblei 
that  thi§  water  mat  rejpaM  whare  ft  enterft,  and 
stretdUih^  it  ^p  ^ith  k  filrbng;  tHobe  ttf  f1l«  sartie 
above  our  said  kficias.  So,  and  pl«ala  four  Hbbta 
grace,  we  inake  bur  shtteii.  Thet^fcte;  wl  asin^ 
such  nianner  bf  Ahoei^  the  rdd)(K  hatrt  slifa  btit 
ward»)  ih  your  |iace's  domihibli^  of  EhglaMd>  w4 
bb  6altM  Rsfkgh-fboted  ^Sct^?' 

DlfellfCIJTlVBtt* 

One  6f  thoM  tf«iti  whieh  titaffaeteri*  the  idot- 
tiihidiofiiisy.that  it  adteid  bf  dimihUtitea,  tha 
same  as  the  Italian;  the  diphtllttti^  ir,  added 
tothbeiidof  woida  enfeeMfc^  Utt  aaiii*i   Tln# 
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hk,  Mim  Mrm  hmhnle,  Sft.  This  faculty  of  ter- 
niDAting  by  a  Towel  a  word  endiiii^  with  one  or 
more  eonsonaots,  gives  a  toftneM  to  the  language. 
The  vowels  are  much  more  maltiplied  than  in 
English^  and  the  Scottish  idiom  possesses  the 
greater  part  of  the  elements  which  form  a  soft  and 
sonorous  language.  But  the  tedious  and  dmwUng 
accent  of  the  Scots,  the  harsh  and  guttural  manner 
in  which  they  pronounce  the  terms  derived  from 
the  Gaelic,  and  all  the  words  in  which  gh  are 
found,  take  away  much  of  that  softness  of  which 
the  language  is  susceptible.  It  would  appear  tliat 
thev  have  only  to  adapt  the  English  pronunciation 
to  tke  Scottish,  in  order  to  foim  one  of  the  most 
harmonious  dialects  of  the  northern  countries. 


FORRBS  PILLAR. 

This  remaikabie  monument  is  near  a  mile  to 
the  north-east  of  that  town.  It  far  surpasses  in 
magnificence  and  grandeur  the  other  obelisks  in 
Scotland,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  stately  monu- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

On  the  east  side  of  it,  there  are  several  divi- 
sions, each  of  them  chaiged  with  different  sculp- 
tured ornaments.  At  the  top  are  Gothic  orna- 
ments; and  in  the  first  division  underneath,  are 
nine  horses,  with  their  riders,  marching  in  order. 
In  the  next,  is  a  line  of  warriors  on  foot,  brandish- 
ing their  weapons.  The  appearance  of  the  third 
is  dubious,  the  expression  being  indefinite.  In 
the  fourth,  several  men,  armed  with  spears,  appear 
to  guard  a  canopy,  under  which  are  human  heads, 
that  appear  to  have  belonged  to  bodies  piled  up 
on  the  feft  of  the  division.  In  the  fifth,  appears 
a  body  of  horse,  followed  by  men  on- foot;  the 
first  line  having  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  three 
last,  swoids  and  targets.  In  the  next  and  lower- 
most division  now  visible,  the  appearance  is  of 
horses  seized,  their  riders  beheaded,  with  their 
heads  thrown  under  an  arched  cover. 

The  west  side  of  the  obelisk  is  chiefly  occupied 
hy  a  magnificent  cross,  and  also  is  .covered  over 
with  an  uniform  figure,  elaborately  raised,  and  in- 
t^nvovea  with  f  teat  ail  and  accuracy,  tha(  has  the 
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appearance  of  Runic  knota.'  UaderttMefoaa;,  m 

two  figures,  no  doubt  representing  two  august  per- 
sonages, bending  forward  to  each  other^  evidently 
in  the  attitude  cl  friendship. 

On  the  north  edge,  are  some  cnrioos  carrinf^ 
and  below  are  rows  of  human  figures, joined  fas»d 
in  hand,  as  a  token  of  amity  and  confidence. 

This  pillar  or  obelisk  is  above  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  four  in  breadth.  Various  are  the  opini- 
ons formed  about  the  transaction  it  refiers  to,  and  the 
sera  of  its  erection,  and  there  remains  only  room 
for  endless  conjecture.  It  certainly  was  erected 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  an  event  of  na- 
tional and  ^neral  importance. 

Torfeus,  in  his  Orcades,  p.  19,  mentiofm,  that 
after  the  year  900^  Sigurd,  Earl  of  Orkney,  aided 
by  the  Norwegians^  conquered  Caithness,  Suther- 
land, Ross,  Moray,  by  his  general  ^^^^  ^nd  buik 
a  town  in  the  south  part  of  Moray.  This  ahowi 
that  they  had  settled  a  colony,  and  establiflbed 
themselves  in  Moray. 

Buchanan  mentions,  that  in  the  bej^nnin^  of 
the  eleventh  century,  under  the  reign  of  Maleolm 
II.  the  Danes  landed  in  Moray,  and  defeated  the 
royal  army.  They  seised  the  castles  of  Nairn, 
Forres,  and  Elgin,  and  the  Burgh,  and  aent  for 
their  wives  and  children.  They  were  alWrwards 
defeated  at  Mortlach ;  but,  on  their  retreat  into 
Moray,  Malcolm  did  not  pursue,  his  troops  bavinr 
suffered  so  severely.  It  is  probable  in  aovne  de> 
gree,  that  at  this  time,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded on  between  the  Scots  and  Danea,  and  that 
this  obelisk  was  set  up  to  keep  the  rememy>ranc« 
of  it  alive.  The  sculptures  represent  battles  with 
great  slaughter,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
two  leaders  of  the  belligerent  powers.  This  co- 
lony of  Danes  or  Norwegians  remained  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moray,  and  probablv  from  their  diaallecw 
lion  were  so  turbulent,  till  the  Moravienaea  ^-err 
scattered  over  Scotland  at  a  later  period. 

In  his  account  of  these  transactions,  Buchanan 
appears  not  to  have  had  an  accurate  idea  of  tl^ 
geography  of  the  [country.  He  confouni^a  tb« 
Burgh,  the  Roman  Pt^r^Um,  with  Naim ;  aad  ttM 
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pb^iflk  h^  MMtaODi,  at  •T«tod  on  the  defeat  of 
CBMkUMf  U  piobably  the  one. at  Forres,  as  there 
mre  oo  appeamncea  of  any  having  been  erected  at 
a  willBiise,  in  the  iricinity  of  the  Buigh^  still  called 
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An  npbolaterer  of  the  name  of  WUliam  Shaw, 
vbo  waa  retidu^at  Edinborgh  in  the  year  1781, 
had  a  daaghter,  Catherine,  who  lived  with  him, 
and  who  encooraged  the  addresses  of  John  Law- 
«oii«  a  jeweller,  contrarr  to  the  wishes  of  her  £&- 
tber,  who  had  insnpeiable  objections  against  him, 
and  urged  hia  daughter  to  receive  tlie  addresses  of 
a  son  of  Alexander  Robertson,  a  friend  and  neigh- 
boar.  The  girl  refosed  most  peremptorily.  The 
father  grew  enraged.  Passionate  eapression;  arose 
oo  both  aides,  and  the  words  "  bartiarity,  cruelty, 
aad  death,**  were  frequently  pronounced  by  the 
daug'hter.  At  length,  her  father  left  her,  locking 
the  door  after  him. 

The  apartment  of  Shaw  was  only  divided  by  a 
•li^ht  partition  from  that  of  one  Morrison,  a  watch- 
case  maker,  who  had  indistinctly  heard  the  con- 
versaiioiiUBd  quarrel  between  Catharine  Shaw  and 
th^T  father;  and  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
iwocda  ahe  had  pronounced  so  emphatically.    For 
tfOffne  tjaae  after  the  father  had  gone  out,  all  was 
aileat ;    bat  presently,  Morrison  heard   several 
gwoaaa  from  the  daughter.    He  called  in  some  of 
mjw»  neif hboora ;  and  these,  listening  attentively, 
mot  ooly  heard  the  groans,  but,  also,  her  faintly 
exclaiiBif  "  Oniel  father,  thou  art  the  cause  of  my 
^Bmikf    Struck .  with  the  expression,  they  got  a 
e<i8ialal»le»  and  forced  the  door  of  Shaw's  apart- 
xnesii*  ^>^n  ^ey  found  the  daughter  weltering 
in  Iser  olood,  and  a  knife  by  her  side.    She  was 
^lEw«9  and  speechless;  but  on  questioaing  her  as 
(o    owing  her  death  to  her  father,  she  was  just 
at>l«  ^  milte  a  motion  with  her  head,  apparently 
^0  iJae  afirmative,  and  then  expired. 

At  thia  moment,  Shaw  enters  the  room.  All 
p^^»  aue  ttpoa  him !  He  sees  his  neighbonrs  and 
»  X  tJ  ■itaMn  ia  hia  .apartment,  aiid  leema  much 


disordered ;  but,  at  the  sight  of  hia  dangbtar^  he 
turns  pale,  trembles,  and  is  ready  to  siut.  The 
first  surprise,  and  the  succeeding  honor,  lea^  lit- 
tle doubt  of  his  guilt  in  the  breasts  of.  the  be* 
holders ;  and  even  that  little  is  done  awigr,  on  the 
constable  discoveri]:|g  that  the  shirt  of  William 
Shaw  is  bloody. 

He  was  instantly  hunied  before  a  magiatmte, 
and,  upon  the  deposition  of  the  parues  committed 
for  trial.  In  vain  did  he  protest  his  innooence» 
and  deckire  that  the  blood  on  his  shirt  was  occa^ 
sioned  by  his  having  blooded  himself  some  days 
before,  and  the  bandage  having  become  untied. 
The  circumstances  appeared  so  strong  acpainai 
him,  that  he  was,  found  guilty,  was  executed,  and 
hun^  in  chains  at  Leith.  His  last  words  were,  I 
ain  innocent  of  my  daughter's  murder." 

There  was  scarcely  a  person  in  Edinburgh  who 
thought  the  father  innocent;  but,  in  the  foTlowiqg 
year,  a  man,  who  had  become  the  occupant  cm 
Shaw*8  apartment,  accidentally  discovered  a  paper 
which  had  fallen  into  a  cavity  on  one  side  of  the 
chimney.  It  was  folded  as  a  letter,  and  on  open* 
ing  it,  was  found  to  contain  as  follows :  *'  Barba- 
rous fother !  your  cruelty  in  having  put  it  out  of  my 
rower  ever  to  join  my  fate  to  that  of  the  only  man 
could  love,  smd  tyrannically  insisting  upon  my 
marrying  one  whom  I  always  hated,  has  made  me 
form  a  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  an  existence 
which  is  become  a  burthen  to  me." 

This  letter  was  signed  "  Catharine  Shaw ;'' 
and  on  being  shewn  to  her  relations  and  friends, 
it  was  recognised  as  her  writing.  The^  magistracy 
of  Edinburgh  examined  it,  and  on  bebg  satisfied 
of  its  authenticity,  they  ordered  the  body  of  Wil- 
liam Siaw  to  be  taken  from  the  gibbet,  and  given 
to  his  family  for  interment ;  and  as  the  only  repa« 
ration  to  his  memory,  and  the  honour  of  his  aur- 
viving  relations,  they  caused  a  pair  of  colours  to 
be  waved  over  his  grave,  in  token  of  his  iniM^ 
cence. 

ENTBRPRIZB  OP  ROBERT  BAHE. 

In  antunuk^  1746>  a  poity*  conaistiqg  of  a  eoP' 
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nen,  «ftet  t»iitn|?  Tuiiimel  bridge,  halted  oil  the 
roAd  fiiciei  afld  ple^  their  atitis  agftinit  a  large 
ttbne,  9&mb  yards  behind  them;  Robert  Baae 
observed  the  floldiers,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  disposed  of  {heir  armi.  This,  ai  he  said, 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  make  a  dafeh  at  hit  old 
ftiends,  the  seidardeat^,  or  red  ^oat  soldiers,  whom 
he  bad  met  at  Gladsmnif,  Falkirk,  and  Culloden. 
None  of  his  fieighboars  were  at  home  to  assist  him, 
bot  he  sallied  out  by  himself,  Arhied  with  His  gnn, 
'  pisCoIi,  and  btoad  swotd ;  and  proceeding  with 
g;reat  caution,  got  islOse  to  the  jiarty  undiftco« 
vered,  when  he  made  a  iodden  sprm^,  and  placed 
himself  betireefl  the  soldieti  and  their  guns,  btah^ 
dishing  hii  tfwoid  ill  'one  hand,  and  pointing  his 
eun  with  the  other,  he  Called  out  to  them,  in  bro* 
ken  BmlUh,  to  iiurfender  instantly,  or  he  #ould 
^H  his  party,  who  were  In  the  wood  behind,  and 
would  kill  theih  all.  The  JM>ldiers  were  so  alarmed 
attd  tAken  by  surprise,  that  they  permitted  the 
Hiad  to  cArrv  off  their  ferms,  for  the  purpose  o^ 
deliteHng  theilii  lis  he  said,  to  Iris  companions  ill 
the  wood.  He  quickly  returned,  and  desiring  the 
soldiers  tb  fbllow  hiin  quietly,  else  tho^e  in  the 
w&od  Would  be  otkt,  he  conducted  them  to  Turn- 
Mel  Bridgtfr  Inn,  where  he  left  them,  and  repairing 
lo  the  wood,  took  possession  of  the  arms,  as  the 
fkit  Spoils  df  #a^  The  Soldiers  soon  discovered 
the  truth,  and  hurried  back  tb  recover  their  arbs, 
Md  tb  get  hold  of  the  man  who>  by  hiS  addtess^ 
had  tbui  dismc&dthem,  but  he  took  care  to  place 
hlAself  &nd  his  prise  out  of  danger  $  and  when  the 
soldiers  reached  Interness,  they  tfere  tried,  dod 
pnnilhed,  for  ^e  loss  Of  their  ahnk, 

#AliBa  V.  AMD  THE  CHIBPB  OP  TUB  ISLES. 

Jl^mel  V.  wHi,  in  fAct,  equftll^r  attentive  to  re^ 
Mfttin  rapihe  and  feudal  oppektioli  in  every  part 
«r  his  dominion.  The  Kiog  past  to  the  isleft, 
and  there  held  justice  courts,  and  punished  both 
thief  and  traitor  ^ccorditug  to  their  de?nexit.  And> 
also,  he  caused  great  men  tb  shew  their  holdings, 
vlteteduoiigli  Im  found  m«y  bf  U10  Mid  iMda  id 


n<m-eiitryi  the  i^fattk  1m  tmMtn  mA  %Mftt 
home  to  his  own  AM,  «ftd  liltnrwois  mmUi 

thettttothecrowtl*  Hflf  ihg  dom  fhls,  hi  iMidt^ 
many  of  (he  giesit  mep  of  the  Islei  cSpti^ 
with  him,  such  as  Mudyart,  M'CoumI,  M'Lofd 
of  the  Levev  M'Neil,  M'tane,  M^lntosfa,  Jobs 
Mudyart.  M'Kay,  M'Kenzie,  with  many  othen, 
who  hua  created  disturbances.  8c^  of  Owm 
he  put  in  ward^  ahd  Some  In  court*  Udd  tooe  fee 
took  pledges  fbr  good  rule  ill  time  coming.  So  f» 
brought  (he  isles,  both  north  Md  softth^  ifi  tM 
rule  and  pesce;  wherefort  be  had  grett  profit, 
service,  and  obedieflce  of  people  a  Idog  tims  here- 
after ;  khd  ak  long  as  he  had  the  heads  tt  the 
cootftty  in  Subjection,  they  lit6d  Ifi  great  pesM 
Add  resti  and  them  was  grekt  rieiies  and  polk; 
bythokbig'sjuscicii. 

•        ROLLS   OF   PARltlAMBlfT. 

List  of  the  ihembets  who  were  pfeeaestt  the  flnt 
day  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland;  which  met  i«S( 
Ist,  A.D.  1478  J  beingthe  flrlt  list  of  the  kia9  that 
occurs  in  the  records  bf  parltamtnt. 

dlasguen  Momvien   . 

ihinkelden  ,            Candide  case 
Aberdonen 

A^HOm  el  PrtUm. 

Dhmfibrfiilyfl  '  Cteri^di  regiilH 

ReUd  Oiiiei  Glu|iieii 

MelrosS  OffiCl  Dutikelden 

Sti  ColttmbA  Ofllcl  lAhdonie 

Kil#ynyng  COmes  Aflift|biie  . . 

Sectetarius  ComeS  eft  RolM 

Asroficf  • 

Dominous  Hammiltotiii  Dnstiodesa^  de  BttIi 

Dt^s  Erskyb  Dni  l^le 

Dfls  Abernfediy  Dni  OliphsAt 

Dns  Kilmawaris  VoM  Cfetmaft 

DnsMaxwate  One  Bomnnrrllk 

Dms  Halibertou  l>rdoeiM»r  4»  IVoriteH 

DniGnlislt  WilblBdiia  -- 
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Dm  Robertua  HMmll- 

toun 
JchtA  Unkteti  de  Gle- 

Dbs  Fleoiyn^ 


DptSlobbMl 
Dim  de  PaM 

Dns  de  Scraliog 
Diks  Craifmiliar 
I>ns  «|e  Dundaaa 
Dait  de  Keraa 

Ia/IIIIPNIMII  n  vmrtfOrnnlm 

£dinbaf^ti  Rtiyei^len 

Ahehfeeii  Irwyn 

P«;rth  Ber^iick 

Stfivilfftfe  -  Dunihrettn^ 

LinlitH^ot*  Carfale 

Hadin*ton  CdUpir 

■Ai^e  9ao(aDdri9 

7!^  three  coMmille^  chosen  Ifpe  first  dajf  of  ev^ 
Parliament, 
Ad  Caiiieu^ 
Plr6  PretMik. 
NiHifthoii  ftDJB  bandide  case 
Ulag.  IPrnl.  feljihinstoun  offieialw  Laudonle 
Ma|.  David  Motdrum  offic.  Dunkeldeii 

Pi-o  Baronibw* 
Bober(u0  dom{Q«w  l^yie 
<  Johes  Drummond  de  Stobhall 
WiUleliQiia  Preacbun  de  Cn^ill&f 

i^ru  vuiiiPiNucfffis. 
Umea  of  Creichton  prepoalnia  de  {Sdiiitiuf^b 
Alei«rfder  FMilia  ^ 

folniideBKiibllls 

^  Ad  Zlpc^iie^  JWicrf. 
AftttAi  Ae  Cdlcd 
ACcNi.  Ol&»e(ieif  tterik 
TUeJiiura.  dlasguen  Carmicliell 

Dns  Aoeruelhy    . 
Dns  de  Skzalin^ 
'      iVilliha  Edroondiatoii 

Pn  CbrnmlMtrm. 
JobaiiQ^fl  Mahnr  f 

Af  aili^tti  FoieiVer 


ih 


£pi.  Glasguezi 

Aberdonen 

moravich 

Cancellariu9 

Comas  Angum 

Dds  IlammiUon. 

HeuriciisCauiit 

Patriciua  BaxouB 

tV^ilHemus  Monorgond 
Very  few  of  the  prelatea  6r  p^eat  brirons  «t- 
tcnded  this  parliament,  airi%  to  their  dis<»orttf.iit, 
and  the  distracted  state otthu Cobittry, dCcftstone'd 
by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  ahd  the  Ihijiflsoh- 
wcnt  of  the  Duke  of  AHwfly^  the  Hing's  bWth«r». 

They  kiiow  tj^e  time  of  day  by  the.  motion  af 
the  sttn  f^pmvooe  hill  or  rock  to  another;  upon 
either  of  these  the.  sun  is  observed  io  appear  #t 
difl^rent  timcsj  and  when  t}ie  sua  doth  pot  kppeat, 
they  measure  the  day  by  the  ebbing  and  fiowiar 
of  the  sea* 

aociDBftr  at  tttRti  LttVAt*ll  bxecutkJm 
tTheii  Lofd  I^vat  waii  telieaded,  thpre  was  up 
immense  concotifs6  on  Tower  Hill,  ap'd  an  .ini- 
thcnde  scdfTolditis:  ^ivinj^  way,  about  a  1000  peppl^ 
were  tHro^  to  thb  ground,  and  eight  or  ten  kilfe^l 
gpoii  the  spot,  and  many  much  Jiurt,  of  whom  ten 
died  neit  cfay.  The  Accident  bein^  reported  to 
Lord  tx)va^,  Jit  obsi?rved,  **  The  more  mischp>f 
ihd  better  Sport."  ,  TVhen  about  to  suiter,  he  exr 
claimed,  '^  Dulce  et  decorum  e?t  pro  palria  mori.*' 
Tlie  words  were  never  less  applicable.  His  lord- 
ihip  died  Hfto  it  bfiifoon,  and  not  like  a  hero. 

i6kn  LOCiAif. 
Thii  Scotch  divtne  and  poet  was  bom  about  tb^ 
^innlti^  of  174T-S,  at  Sbutra,  in  the  parish  of 
Fak,,6n  the  southern  ejilremit>:.of  Mid-I^th.ian, 
where  I'M  fHth^r  rentea  a  small  farm.  Ueappear^ 
to  tia^e  0^k  (aught  the  firs|  rqdiments  of  (earning 
Ht  tb^  itfadol  0^  Musselbbrgb,  near  Edinburgh 
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and  here,  ai  well  at  at  home,)  was  lealouily  in- 
atructed  la  the  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  ■yitem 
of  religioo>  as  professed  by  the  seceders.  In  1769, 


he  entered  on  the  usual  eonzses  of  study  at  the 
university  of  Edinbuij^h,  where  he  made  uncommon 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  but  disco- 
vered no  great  incKnation  for  mathematics,  or 
metaphysics,  although  he  took  care  not  to  be  so 
deficient  in  these  branches  as  to  incur  any  censure, 
or  create  any  hindmnce  to  his  academical  pro- 
gress. His  turn  being  originally. to  works  of  ima- 
gination, he  found  much  that  was  congenial  in  a 
coarse  of  lectures  then  read  by  professor  John 
tStevenson,  on  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  on 
LoQginus ;  and  while  these  directed  his  taste,  he 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  acquiring  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  Homer,  whose  (b^uties  he 
^  relished  with  poetical  enthusiasm.  The  writings 
of  Milton,  and  other  eminent  poets  of  the  English 
series,  became  likewise  his  favourite  studies,  and 
the  discovery  of  Ossian's  poems,  which  took  place 
when  be  was  at  college,  opened  new  sources  of 
admiration  and  improvement. 

At  what  time  he  began  to  imitate  his  favourite 
models,  is  doubtful,  but  as  an  inclination  to  write 
poetry  is  generally  precipitate,  it  is  probable  that 
he  had  produced  many  of  his  lesser  pieces  while 
at  the  university ;  and  he  had  the  advice  and  en- 
couragement of  Dr.  John  Main,  of  Athelstoneford, 
a  cleigyman  of  classical  taste,  in  pursuing  a  track 
which  genius  seemed  to  have  pointed  out.  He 
had  also  acquired  the  friendship  and  patrouage  of 
librd  Elibank,  and  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blair,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  youth  of  promising  ulents,  and 
unusual  acumen  in  matters  of  criticism.  By  the 
Tecommendation  of  Dr.  Blair,  he  was,  in  1768, 
received  into  the  family  of  Sinclair,  as  private 
tutor  to  the  present  baronet  of  Ulbster,  the  editor 
of  those  statistical  reports  which  have  done  so 
much  honour^to  the  clerical  character  of  Scotland. 
Here,  however,  Logan  did  not  remain  long,  but 
returned  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  divinity  lec- 
tures, with  a  view  of  entering  into  the  church. 
Either  by  readily,  or  by  the  company  he  kept,  he 
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had  already  overeoine  the  scniplei  which  idcUb 
his  parents  to  dissent,  and  oetennined  to  ^ 
orders  in  the  establishment. 

In  1770,  he  published  a  volume  under  the  tid 
of  "  Poems  on  several  occasions  by  Mil 
Bruce,*'  a  youth  who  died  at  the  age  of  tweaty 
one,  after  exhibiting  considerable  talents  for  poe^ 
try.  In  this  volume,  however^  Logan  chose  t^ 
insert  several  pieces  of  his  own,  wiUout  specify^ 
ing  them,  a  circumstance  which  has  aince  ^ive^l 
rise  to  a  controversy  between  the  respective  frieadi 
of  Bruce  and  Lo^n.  In  1770,  after  going  throa^ 
the  usual  probationary  periods,  Lo^an  was  adoiip 
ted  a  preacher,  and  in  1778  was  invited  to  the  pas* 
toml  charge  at  Qouth  Leith,  which  he  accepted. 
His  poems,  which  had  been  hitherto  circujated 
only  in  private,  or  perhaps  occasionally  inseitfd 
in  the  literary  journals,  pointed  him  out  as  a  pro- 
per person  to  assist  in  a  scheme  for  revising  the 
psalmody  of  the  church.  For  this  purpose  he 
was,  in  1775,  appointed  one  of  the, committee  or- 
dered bv  the  General  Assembly  (the  highest  eccle- 
siastical authority  in  Scotland),  and  took  a  very 
active  part  in  their  proceedings,  not  only  revising 
and  improving  some  of  the  old^  version^  but  aif 
ding  otliers  of  his  own  compoaition.  This  collec- 
tion of*  Translations  and  Paraphrases,**  was  pub- 
lished in  1781,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Geneial 
Assembly. 

About  two  years  before  thii  publication  ap- 
peared, he  bad  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  philosophy  of  history,  and  had  on  this  occa- 
sion consulted  Drs.  Robertson,  Blair,  Carlisle,  and 
other  eminent  men  connected  with  the  uniTersitr 
of  Edinburgh,  who  aeemed  liberally  inclined  to 
promote  his  success.  The  first  request,  however, 
which  he  had  to  make,  happened  not  to  be  within 
their  power.  He  desired  the  use  of  a  room  in  the 
college  for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  but  by  the 
Statutes  no  indulgence  of  that  kind  could  be  snat- 
ed  to  persons  teaching  or  lecturing  on  aobjecu 
for  which  regular  professors  were  already  appoinir 
ed.  He  then  hired  a  chapel,  ia  which  he  delivered 
his  first  comae  of  lactveaiMin^-dO,  tad  hisav 
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Hum,  if  not  Tety  nnmnom,  were  of  iHtit  kind 
whoat  refiort  vm  of  great  coniequence  to  hii 
feme.  In  hu  aecond  courie,  he  bad  a  Uuger  aa- 
ditoT^y  and  attracted  ao  much  notice^  that  he  en- 
tertained werj  aaDg|ttUie  hopes  of  being  promoted 
tD  the  profeMorabip  of  hiaHotj,  which  became 
vacant  about  this  time. 

Here,  howevefy  an  obstacle  pieaeoted  itself, 
which  he  had  not  foreseen*  and  which  his  friends 
eoold  not  remove.  It  had  been  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  patrons  to  present  to  this  office  a 
member  of  the  facnlty  of  advocates,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  their  choice  fell  npon  Mr.  Eraser 
Tytler,  the  late  Lord  Woodhonselee,  a  gentleman 
wboae  talents  (had  talents  been  the  criteri9n)  must 
hare  excloded  all  competition.  Whether  owing 
to  this  appointment,  or  to  the  decay  of  public  cu- 
riositr,  Logan's  lectures  were  no  longer  eocon- 
niged';  bot  in  1781,  he  published  an  analysis  of 
them,  entitled  **  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
History,"  and  soon  after  one  entire  lectnre  in  the 
form  of  an  **  Essay  on  the  Manners  of  Asia.*'  Both 
trpre  favourably  received,  yet  without  those  deci- 
sive proofs  of  encouragment  which  could  justify 
his  publishing  the  whole  course,  as  he  probably 
iaiended.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  volume 
of  **  Poems,**  which  were  so  eagerly  bought  up, 
that  a  second  edition  became  necessary  within  a 
lew  months.  Such  popularitv  induced  him  to 
complete  a  tragedy  which  he  had  been  for  some 
time  preparing^,  entitled  "  Ronamede,'^  and  found- 
ed upon  the  history  of  the  great  charter.  This 
trsgedy  was  accepted  by  the  manager  of  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  but  was  interdicted  by  the 
licenaer  of  the  stage,  as  containing  political  allu- 
siona  that  were  improper.  It  was  printed,  how- 
ever, in  1788,  and  afterwards  acted  on  the  Edin- 
bafgh  Theatre,  but  met  with  no  extraordinary 
apptause  either  in  the  closet  or  on  the  stage.  In 
thu  attempt,  indeed,  the  author  seems  to  have 
miitaken  his  talents.  In  Scotland,  however,  ihis 
biographer  infoims  us,  he  had  to  encounter  the 
general  prejudices  of  that  conntrjr  against  the  in- 
teifereaca  of  tho  cl^igy  ia  tbcaUical  «pjiceinf • 


These  disappointments,  we  are  told,  **  preyed 
with  pungent  keenness  upon  a  mind  uncommonly 
susceptible.  His  temper/*  it  b  added, ''  was  still 
further  fretted  by  the  umbrage  which  some  of  his 
parish  had  wyutUy  taken  at  his  engaging  in  stn* 
dies  foreign  to  his  profession,  and  which  others, 
with  more  reason,  had  conceived,  on  account  of 
certain  deviations  from  the  propriety  and  decorum 
of  his  clerical  character ;  though  not  a  few  of  them 
were  sufficiently  libeml  in  their  allowances  for 
irregularities  which  could  onlv  be  attributed  to 
inequality  of  spirits  and  irritability  of  nerves,** 
This  vindication  is  specious,  but  will  not  bearex« 
amination.  There  could  surely  be  no  ^eat  injus- 
tice in  complaining  of  studies  which  diverted  him 
from  his  profession— >a  profession  which  he  had 
voluntarily  chosen,  and  m  which  he  was  liberally 
settled;  or  cf  irregularities  which  unfitted  him  to 
perform  its  duties,  and  obliged  him  at  last  to  com- 
pound lor  his  inability  or  neglect  by  retiring  upon 
a  small  annuity.  Yet  tnich  was  the  case;  and 
with  this  annuity,  or  with  the  promise  of  it,  he 
came  to  London  in  1786,  and  for  some  time  sub- 
sisted bv  furnishing  articles  for  the  "  English 
Review,**  and  perhaps  other  periodical  publica- 
tions. He  wrote  also^  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  *'  A. 
Review  of  the  Principal  Charges  against  Mr. 
Hastings,"  which  was  a  very  able  and  eloquent 
vindication  of  that  gentleman  y  and  probably  ap- 
peared in  that  light  to  the  public  at  large,  for  the 
publislier,  aeainst  whom  the  friends  of  the  ^  im- 
peachment directed  a  prosecution,  was  acquitted 
ny  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  This  last  consequence, 
Logan  did  not  live  to  witness. '  His  health  had 
been  for  some  time  broken,  a^d  he  died  at  hia 
apartments  in  Marlborough  Street,  December  98th, 
1788,  in  the  fortieth  ^ear  of  his  age. 

Notwithstanding  his  failings,  it  is  with  pleasure 
we  copy  the  following  passage  from  the  life  pre* 
fixed  to  the  late  edition  of  his  poems.— ''  The 
end  of  Logan  was  truly  Christian.  When  he  be- 
came too  weak  to  hold  a  book,  he  employed  his 
time  in  hearing  such  young  persons  as  visited  him 
read  the  9«riptuief«     Uii  coftT^nntion  tuned 
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aii4  uMtncliTe.  He  fdKfaw  and  iNnpued  for  tlie 
approach  tk  deaths  gave  direpUont  about  hie  fu- 
naial  with  (he  utmoBt  coniporare,  and  dictated  a 
dktiact  and  mdicieui  willt  appoiptipgDr.  Donald 
Giant,  and  his  ancient  and  steady  friend  Pr.  Ro- 
beitson,  his  eiecqters,  and  bequeathing  to  them 
bis  pioperf  jr^  books,  ai)d  If S&  to  be  converted 
into  moaef,  for  the  payment  of  legacies  to  those 
relations  and  friends  who  bad  the  strongest  claims 
upon  his  aiectionate  remembrance  in  his  dying 
moments." 

Dr.  Robertson  aceordingly  nrepared  a  volume 
of  bis  fiermops,  which  was  ^noli^ed  in  1T80>  and 
a  second  in  the  foHowing  year.  They  ^re  in  ge- 
neral elegant  and  perspicuous,  but  occasionally 
bnrst  info  passages  of  the  declamatory  kind, 
which,  however,  are  perhaps  not  suitable  to  the 
warmth  of  pulpit  oratory.  They  have  been  un- 
commonly successful,  the  fifth  edition  having  made 
its  appearance  in  1807.  He  left  several  other 
manuscripts^  which  were  once  intended  for  publi- 
cation. 

EXrOf^T  OF   UNBfl^. 

9«c«  thf  Rew€j  the  pricM  have  been  grefttly 
Traced,  asd  the  iinpprt  of  f^%  if  almost  doubled ; 
bnt  the  ^port  t$»d^  has  increased  in  the  same 
piOHOCtion,  es  •ppe.ars  from  the  following  state- 
iCu^om^^ouH  Hetynu,  13th  May,  1898.) 


T0B  BDOSBMAirS  XJBRART 

eiVoI  on  the  Ixmltr. 


Yean. 

OfScial  Value. 

1818    ..    . 

£  891,8S4  11 

1§U 

1,115,804  19 

1815      . 

l/nri,95l   15 

1816      . 

1,089,518     5 

I8IT      . 

1,451,861     5 

1818      , 

1,875,888     5 

1819 

1,886,148  16 

1880 

M$8,501   19 

1881 

.       1,701,709  18 

1888      . 

1,839,159    8 

VAifIi.r  OF  KBMt 

flMlMiUy  8tlUr^  KntiS  orOaTiWMterypow- 


Pfiiee  lioiriMn  iMnark8,Sn 
his  travels,  that  their  inluence  extended  from  the 
village  of  Preston-GrAige,  in  Lothian,  to  the 
limits  of  England.  Cessford  Castle,  theaacieec 
baronial  residence  of  the  family,  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  lfor?battle,  within  two  or  thTie<» 
ipiles  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  It  has  been  a  ptac^^ 
of  g^eat  strength  and  consequence,  but  is  no« 
ruinous.  Tradition  affirms,  that  i  t  was  founded  hy 
Halbert,  or  Habby  Kerr,  a  gigantic  warrior,  con- 
cerning whom  many  stories  ara  current  in  Roi- 
bufghshire.  The  Duke  of  Rpxbuighe  represents 
Ker  of  Cessfoid.  A  distinct  and  powerful  bniiirh 
of  the  same  name  own  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  a^ 
their  chief :  Hence  the  distinction  betwixt  Kerrs 
of  Cessford  and  FaimihinL 

BPITHBT8  Of   THE  HIOHtAND   CBIBFf. 

Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  surname,  which 
were  chiefly  used  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Low- 
lands, every  Highland  chief  had  an  epithet  exprer* 
9ive  of  his  patriarchal  dignity  as  head  of  the  clan. 
and  which  was  common  to  all  his  predecessors 
and  successors,  as  Pharaoh  to  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
or  Arsaces  to  those  of  Parthia.  This  name  '%m 
uBuallva  patronymic,  expressive  of  his  descent 
from  tne  founder  of  his  family.  Thus  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  is  called  Mac  Callanmore,  or  the  Sm  of 
Poirn  the  Grtat.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  dr^ 
rived  from  armorial  distinctions,  or  the  memory 
of  some  great  feat ;  thus  Lord  Seaforih,  as  chief 
of  the  Mackensies,  or  Clan-^ennct,  hears  the  epi- 
thet of  Caber-fae,  or)  Bucket  Head,  as  jepreseDta- 
tive  of  Colin  Fitzgerald,  founder  of  the  famih, 
who  saved  the  Scottish  king,  when  endangered 
by  a  stag.  But  besides  this  title,  which  belong 
to  his  office  and  dignity,  the  chieftain  had  ususlk 
another  peculiar  to  himself,  which  distinguished 
nim  from  the  chieftains  of  the  same  race:  This 
was  sometimes  derived  from  complection,  as  riH* 
or  iroy;  sometimes  from  aise,  as  beg  or  more  ;  at 
Other  times,  from  some  ^rticularexploitjorCron 
fome  peculiatitj  of  habit  or  appeamc^ 
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lluni  aad  IvtviaeM  dividt,  if  ft  •tone, 
MUfld,  ioGMticyClftoch  nft  Cabboc;  ok,  m  Eog- 
Mh  <»  860tcb,  Kebbftc  noBf ,  tigmtjing  clieme 
gtoae.  11i#  tmditiiifi  of  the  cowiinr  iff  that  it  it 
Iftid  ov»r  ifce  body  of  a  chief,  vbo  ^%9  there  bur 
lied.  Two  obieii  had  qoftneUed,  io  iDvernesa, 
lUioat  a  ehunt,  aod  heia  toHght  togdher,  and  one 
o#  ilMA  waa  fciUMi. 

«OU|ITAIT«f. 

Tbe  el^fiiioii  j^t  the  iQps^  considerable  9B0i)p- 
taips  01  ScoU|q4  ftb^ve  tbe  ie»,  with  the  couQties 
in  ffh'wh  th§}f  fVf  ^it^ati^tl,  are  stated  as  fpUoirs : 

Heighi  I 
in  feet. 


N^m^s. 


B«»nev.is    "  - 

BeDwp'i; 

Bonmacifowif 

Cairn2;oxuqt 

Rona  *     - 

Benlawers 

SchehailloB 

IlartleU 

Benlomood 

L^vtbers    • 


4880 
4380 
4SO0 
4060 
S944 
S978 
8678 
^309 
8969 
81S0 
8950 
9900 
18M 
1419 
1880 

im 

d40 


lUrtieU      .        - 
Moirfoot  HUls      • 
Rttberslaw 
Eildon  Hill 
Sootia  Hill 
Nortli  Berwick  Law 
Cockbnri^  Law     - 
Arthur's  Seat       •    | 

To  thesf  h^ir]|pt#  we  may  8dd  ^e  sit^  of  tl)e 
Tillagt  of  Lea^Uls,  in  Laiiailisbii;^,  1564  fni^^'t 
sb«^va  the  pea.  The  bind  near  thi9  yiUa^  I9  the 
highest  cnltifaC^  land  in  Septlaad.  In  A^ide^n- 
ftb^ra  the  ploogh  ••metinief  leachos  the  heigbt  of 
wml^  ^^00  it^u  Bat  vith  few  eipeftiwu^  AH 


900 
B2i 


9itU}iti0Qa 


Invernesshire. 

Ros^shire 

Aberdeenshire 

Gfinffshire  ^ 

Zetland 

Perdishire 

Ibid. 

Duihfriesshire 

Stirling;shire 

Lanarkshim 

Arran  Isle 

Peeblesshire 

Edinbarghsfaive 

Roxburehshire 

Ibid. 

Berwickshire 

Haddingtonshirf 

Berwickshire 

Edinburghshire 


elevation  of  600  feet  (Mema  to  be  the  )ii9it  to  the 
tillage  lands  of  Scotland.  None  of  the  Scottish 
mountains  ascend  to  the  line  of  perpetual  conge- 
lation, yet  snow  019^  be  foupd  in  some  of  iheir 
dark  recesses,  op  ifhich  th^  snp  never  shines^  all 
the  je^x  round. 

MOTB  or  URm. 
This  huge  a]rtijlcia|  mound  was  the  plaee  of 
judicature,  of  public  assembly,  when  Galloway 
wa4  an  independent  state.    It  has  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Tinewald,  in  the  island  of  Mfiq. 

LARDIIBIt  Wf RT  CO]^. 

The  keeper  of  Thrief  Castle,  in  Kirkudbright, 
received  from  every  parish  in  the  stc warty,  a  '^tanl^ 
ner  mari  cow/*  i.  e.  a  fat  cow,  in  condition  to  be 
killed  and  salted  at  Martinm99*  These  were  re- 
gularly paid  to  the  Earls  of  Nithsdple,  till  1715, 
when  tbe  Earl  forfeited.  In  1704,  when  they  sold 
the  castle  lands^  they  retained  the  castle,  that  they 
might  keep  the  |"ight,  as  hereditary  keeper^  pf  the 
castle,  to  tlus  due,  and  they  regularly  made  out  a 
commission  to  the  governor  or  captain'. 

BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  banK  of  Scotland  wm  erected  by  an  act  of 
pfirliament,  io  1C95.  By  the  statute  of  erection 
[he  company  were  empowered  to  raise  a  joint 
stock  of  £1,900,000  Scots,  or  £100/100  sterling. 
The  afiiirs  of  the  company  are  managail  by  a 
governor,  deputy-^vernor,  and  twenty-four  di- 
jrect^rs.  The  capital  stock  is  divided  into  shares^ 
of  whipb  the  smallest  is  £1000  Scots,  and 
the  largest  £90,Q00.  In  the  election  of  office- 
bearers, t}ie  qualifications  requisite  are,  that  the 
govempf-  must  be  possessed  of  at  least  £S000  in 
the  stock  of  the  companv,  the  deputy-governor 
£6000,  ai)d  £300Q  for  each  of  the  directors.  Pro- 
prietor! who  have  a  share  of  £1000  of  stodl[,  are 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  managers ;  and 
thp^e  wbo  have  ftocj^  »bove  t|iat  sum  h^ve  a  voto 
for  every  £1000. 

b  tbp  yw  Wi,  tfeifi  oonfipy  obuiji^  an  ^i 


]^ 
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to  enlarge  their  capital  to  £2,400,000  Scots,  or 
i^SOOjOOO  sterling.  By  this  act  it  was  provided^ 
that  no  one  individual  should  possess  m  whole 
more  than  £40,000  in  stock,  and  the  qualification 
for  the  offices  of  governor  and  directors  was  dou 
bled.  The  stock  of  this  bank  is  at  present  one 
million  and  a  half  sterling. 

The  banking-office  of  this  company  it  at  the 
head  of  the  entrance  to  the  Earthen  Mound.  The 
dead  wall  on  the  north  pait  of  the  edifice,  where 
the  declivity  is  greatest,  is  covered  by  a  stone 
curtain,  ornamented  witha  ballustrade.  The  south 
front  is  pretty  elegant.  A  small  dome  rises  from 
the  centre ;  and  in  the  front  are  four  projections. 
A  ranee  of  Corinthiap  pilasters  decorate  the  se- 
cond noor;  and  over  the  door,  in  the  recess  form- 
ed by  the  proJ€K:tions,  is  a  Venetian  window,  orna- 
mented with  two  columnn  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  surmounted  with  the  arms  of  the  bank.  The 
design  for  this  building  was  chiefly  furnished  by 
that  ingenious  architect  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Cricliton ;  and  from  its  situation  it  forms  no  in- 
considerable addition  to  the  architectural  orna- 
ments of  Edinburgh. 

DEATH  BY  8WALL0WIN0  A  SPIDER. 

In  January,  1777,  John  Ross,  LL.D.  of  the 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  died  by  swallowing  a 
■pider  in  a  glass  of  claret. 

smniisii  WITH  crovwell's  soldi  bus. 
In  a  roughly- wooded  island,  the  country  peo- 
ple secreted  their  wives  and  children,  and 
their  most  valnable  effects,  from  the  rapacity  of 
Cromwel!*s  soldiers,  during  their  inroad  into  this 
country^  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  These  in- 
Taders,  hot  venturing  to  ascend  by  the  ladders, 
along  the  side  of  the  lake,  took  a  more  circuitous 
road,  through  the  heart  of  the  Trosachs,  the  most 
frrauented  path  at  that  time,  which  penetrates  the 
wudemess  about  half  way  between  Binean  and 
the  lake,  by  a  tract  called  Yea-chailleach,  or  the 
'^Id  Wife's  Bog. 

one  of  the  defllea  of  this  by'roadj  the  men 


of  the  coontry  at  that  time  hmg  upon  the  ttKt  of 
the  invading  enemy,  and  shot  one  of  Cromweirs 
men,  whose  grave  maiks  the  scene  of  action,  and 
gives  name  to  that  pasa.  In  revenge  of  this  in- 
sult, the  soldiers  resolved  to  plunder  the  ialaodt 
to  violate  the  women,  and  put  the  chiMm  to 
death.  With  this  brutal  intention,-  one  of  the 
party,  more  expert  than  the  rest,  swam  towaids 
the  island,  to  fetch  the  boat  to  his  comrades, 
which  had  carried  the  women  to  their  asylum, 
and  lay  moored  in  one  of  the  creeks.  His  com- 
panions stood  on  the  shore  of  the  main  land,  in 
full  view  of  all  that  wtis  to  pass,  waiting  anxiously 
for  his  return  with  the  boat.  But,  Just  as  the 
swimmer  had  got  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  island, 
and  was  laying  hold  of  a  black  rock,  to  ^et  on 
shore,  a  heroine,  who  stood  on  the  very  point 
where  he  meant  to  land,  hastily  snatching  a  dagger 
from  below  her  apron,  with  one  stroke  severed 
his  head  from  the  bod^.  His  party  seeing  this 
disaster,  and  relinquishint;  all  future' hope  of  re- 
venge or  conquest,  made  the  best  of  their  way  out 
of  their  perilous  situation.  This  va  liant  amnion's 
descendants  still  inhabit  this  part  of  the  country. 

TUB   RI^BR   BBAULIBU. 

On  February  9th,  1755,  the  river  Beaulien,  near 
Inverness,  was  dry  in  all  the  fords  and  currents^ 
but  in  less  than  two  hours  it  was  so  swelled,  ia 
the  shallowest  place,  as  to  be  more  than  knee 
deep :  the  like  was  never  known  before. 

Gordon's  hospital,  abbrdbbn. 

This  is  a  foundation  which  owes  its  origin  to 
the  benevolence  of  Robert  Gordon,  who  aequirHl 
a  fortune,  as  a  merchant,  at  Oantiick.  It  is  for 
the  support  and  education  of  the  sons  of  burgh 
ers  of  the  town.  It  is  a  very  neat  building,  con- 
sisting of  three  stories,  and  is  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  large  garden,  en  therroaad 
anciently  possessed  by  Uie  Dominican  Friars. 
The  length  is  eighty-six  feet,  and  the  Ireadili 
thirty«tbree  feet  and  three  qfutrtenk    A 
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mndmmfi  wpm,  MtieMd  trith  lead,  rnesfrom  the 
C(?ntre  of  the  haildin^.  Over  the  principal  eatry 
is  placed,  in  a  niche,  a  white  marble  itatue  of  the 
beaievoleot  founder,  with  a  female  igure,  on  his 
left  hand,  sucklinj^  an  infant,  and  having  two 
naked  children  at  her  feet,  neatly  cut  in  alto  re- 
,  Uevo.  This  edifice  was  erected  in  the  year  17S9, 
according  to  a  plan  designed  by  Mr.  James  Gibbs, 
architect,  at  the  expense  of  £SSOO.  The  age  of 
admittance  is  from  nine  to  twelve  years  old,  and 
the  period  of  continuance  till  the  sixteenth  year. 
Each  boy  is  allowed  £100  Scots,  on  his  leaving 
the  hospital,  and  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship, 
£5  sterling ;  but  those  allowed  to-go  abroad,  have 
£10  sterling.  The  number', of  boys  maintained 
audeducat^  in  the  house,  at  present,  is  eighty- 
four.  In  addition  to  the  common  branches  of 
education,  mathematics,  drawing,  French,  and 
church  music  are  taught,  all. being  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  magistrates,  and  four  minis- 
ters of  the  town  are  trustees. 

U0STBLRIE8   IN    1834. 

Hospitality  was  not  confined  to  the  great  and 
opulent,  but  was  practised  rather  more  tluui  it  is  at 
present  by  persons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  life.  But  this  was  owing  to  necessity,  arising 
from  the  scarcity  of  inns,  which  obliged  travel- 
lers and  strangers  to  apply  to  p^vate  persons  for 
lodging  and  entertainment;  and  those  who  re- 
ceived them  hospitably,  acquired  a  right  to  a 
similar  reception.  This  was  evidently  the  case 
in  Scotland,  in  the  first  part  of  this  period.  James 
I.  A.D.  1424,  procured  the  following  act  of  par- 
Jiaaent :  ''It  is  ordanit,  that  in  all  burrow  townis, 
and  thro«x:hfairis  quhair  commoun  passages  ar, 
that  thair  be  ordanit  hostillaries  and  resettis,  ha- 
vand  stables  and  Chalmers;  and  that  men  find 
with  thame  bread  and  aill,  and  all  ulher  fnde, 
alsweil  for  horse'  as  men,  for  resonable  price." 
"But  travellers  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
lodge  in  private  houses,  that  these  public  inns 
were  quite  aeglected ;  and  those  who  kept  them 
9reMatadf(  petition  tO' par Uunent,  complaining, 


''That  the  liegis  trarenaod  la  tlie  t^me,  quhan 
they  come  to  burrowis  andthrouchfairis,  herbreis 
th^e  not  in  hostillaries,  hot  with  thair  ac- 
quaintance and  freindis."  This  produced  an  act 
prohibiting  travellers  to  lodge  in  private  houses 
where  there  were  hostelries,  under  the  penalty  of 
40s.  and  subjecting  tho9e  who  lodged  tliem  to  the 
same  penalty. 

MILITARY  CHARACTBR  OF  TUB  HlQHLANDBat, 

An  active  war  brings  into  rivalry  and  contrast 
the  physical  powers  and  intellectual  capacities  of 
mankind,  and  shews,  that  success  in  the  field  as 
frequently  depends  on  pre-eminence  in  courage 
and  physical  strength,  as  on  numbers.  The  vars 
in  which  Great  Bntain  has  been  engaged,  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  centnry,  have  introduced 
the  military  character  of  the  'Scots  Highlanders 
to  the  notice  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  to  that  of  the  world  in  general.  From^  the 
time  of  their  first  introduction  bto  the  British 
army,  they  have  maintained  the  reputation  of 
brave  and  trust  worthy  soldiers.  By.  the  military 
of  those  European  nations,  who  have  either  served 
with  them,  or  opposed  them  in  the  .field,  they  are 
almost  never  mentioned  but  in  terms  of  respect 
bordering  upon  admiration.  Tliis  military  cha- 
racter, allowed  equally  by  friends  and  foes,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  modes,  hs^ 
bits,  and  feelings  which  anteriorly  prevailed,  and 
which  were  cherished  in  their  native  country*  i 

JOHN   LAW. 

This  celebrated  and  sanguine  projector,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  April,  1671;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  was  a  goklsmith  or 
hanker,  inherited  a  considerable  estate,  called 
Lauriston.  He  is  said  to  have  made  some  pro^ 
gress  in  polite  literature,  but  bis  more  favourite 
study  was  that  of  financial  matters,  banks,  taxes, 
&c. ;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  pleasure, 
and  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Beau  tfl— 
Having  visited  London  in  1694,  his  wit  an/ 
compli^hmenrs  procured  him  admitaion  iW 
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^rst  circlevi  and  he  became  noted  for  bis  gaUant 
attentions  to  the  ladies.  One  of  his  intrigues  having 
involved  him  in  aquarrel  with  a  Mr.  Wilson,  a  duel 
took  place,  and  Mr.  Law  killed  his  antagonist. 
He  was  then  apprehended,  and  committed  to  the 
king's  bench  prison,  from  which  he  made  his 
Escape,  and  is  supposed  to  have  retired  to  the 
continent.  In  1700,  however,  he  returned  to 
£dinbaii^h,  as  he  appears  in  tliat  year  to  have 
^ritten  his  "  Proposals  and  reasons  for  constitu- 
ting a  Council  of  Trade,'**  which^  although  it  met 
vitli  no  encouragement  from  the  supreme  judica- 
ture of  the  kingdom,  procured  him  the  patronage 
of  some  noblemen,  under  which  he  was  induced, 
in  1705,  to  publish  another  plan  for  removing  the 
difficulties  the.  kingdom  was  then  exposed  to  by 
the  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  insolvency  of 
the  bank.  The  object  of  his  plan  was  to  issue 
notes,  which. were  to  be  lent  on  landed  property, 
u]f>on  the  principle,  that  being  so  secured,  they 
would  be  equal  in  value  to  gold  and  silver  money 
of  the  same  denomination,  and  even  preferred  to 
those  metals,  as  not  being  liable  to  fall  in  value 
like  them.  This  plausible  scheme  being  also 
rejected  as  an  improper  expedient,  Mr.  Law  now 
abandoned  his  native  country,  and  went  to  Hol- 
land, on  purpose,  to  improve  himself  in  that  great 
school  of  banking  and  finance.  He  afterwards 
resided  at  Brussels,  where  his  profound  skill  in 
calculation  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  his  ex- 
traordiitary  success  at  play. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris^  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  higher  objects,  and  he  now.  presented  to  the 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances  under  Lonis 
XlV.  a  plan  which  was  approved  by  that  minister, 
but  is  said  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  king, 
because  "  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
heretic.^'  After,  however,  a  short  residence  in 
Sardinia,  where  he  in  ^ain  wanted  to  persuade 
Victor  Amadeus  to  adopt  one  of  his  plans  for 
aggrandizing  his  territories,  he  returned  to  Paris 
on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  was  more  favour- 
ably received.  He  gained  the  confkience  of  the 
RS^  to  Mich  »  degree^  that  he  not  only  admitted 
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him  to  all  hia  convivial  partiei,  but  Aomiimted 
him  one  of  his  counsellors  of  state.  Franoe  was 
at  this  time  burtliened  with  an  immenae  debt, 
which  Law  proposed  to  liquidate,  by  establishing 
a  bank  for  issuing  notes  secured  on  landed  pro* 
perty,  and  on  all  the  royal  revenues,  unalieiiably 
engaged  for  that  purpose.  This  scheme  was  dp 
proved  of,  but  the  conjuncture  being  thought  on- 
favourable,  he  could  only  obtain  letters  patent, 
dated  May  90th,  1716,  for  establishing  a  private 
bank  at  Paris,  along  with  his  brother  and  some 
other  associates,  'i  his  scheme  promised  success, 
and  the  bank  had  acquired  great  credit,  when  it 
was  dissolved  in  December,  1718,  by  an  arbitmry 
arret  of  the  regent,  who,  observing  the  great  ad- 
vantages arising  from  it,  and  perceiving  also  that 
the  people  were  growing  fond  of  paper  moneys 
resolved  to  take  it  into  the  hands  of  ^oventnient. 
Mr.  Law,  however,  was  named  director-general 
of  this  royal  bank^  and  branches  of  it  were  esta- 
blished at  Lyons,  Rochelle,  Tours,  Orleans,  and 
Amiens.  In'  1720,  he  began  to  develop©  his  grand 
project,  so  well  known  to  all  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  the  Missisippi  scheme.  This  scheme 
was  no  less  than  the  vesting  the  whole  privile^s, 
effects,  and  possessions  of  all  the  forei^  tRnltng 
companies,  the  great  farms,  the  profits  of  the 
mint,  the  general  receipt  of  the  king's  revenue, 
and  the  management  and  property  of  the  bank,  in 
one  great  company,  >vho  thus  having  in  their 
hands  all  the  trade,  taxes,  and  royal  revenues, 
might  be  enabled  to  muliply  the  notes  of  Uie 
bank  to  any  extent  they  pleased,  doublin^r  or  even 
trebling  at  will  the  circulating  cash  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  by  the  greatness  of  their  funds,  possess* 
ed  of  a  power  to  carry  the  foreign  trade,  and  the 
culture  of  the  colonies,  to  a  height  altogether  im- 
practicable by  any  other  means.  This  monstrous 
and  impracticable  monopoly  was  approved  of  by 
the  regent,  who  issued  letters  patent  for  erecting 
the  "  Company  of  the  West,*'  to  which  he  granted 
at  the  same  time,  the  wholo  province  of  Lovista- 
na,  or  the  country  on  the  river  Missisippi,  Iron 
which  tho  ioheiQo  ^took  iu.  nanoi   Tbai  ptt  «f 
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been  tomtbmmitd  u  a  ragion 
aboniidiiig  in  gold  and  siiTer,  and  poMessing  a 
fertile  and  laxuriontsoil^  the  odtom  or  Bbares  were 
Wiigbt  vp  with  ^reat  aTidity ;  aad  tuch  waa  the 
lage  for  speculation,  that  the  unimproved  parts  of 
tho  colony  were  actoallj  sold  for  90,000  li?retthe 
•ifnare  league. 

The  *'  Company  of  the  Weit,"  of  which  Law 
was  of  course  director-general,  in  panuance  of 
his  scheme,  undertook  the  farm  of  tobacco  at  an 
advanced  rent  of  upwards  of  two  millions  of  Itvres ; 
tbey  aooa  after  engrossed  the  charter  and  effects 
of  the  Seagal  company,  and  in  May,  1719,  actu- 
ally procured  the  grant  of  an  exclnsiTe  trade  to 
the  £ast  Indies,  China,  and  the  Sooth  Seaa^  with 
all  the  posseanons  and  effects  of  the  China  and 
India  companies,  which  were  now  ditsolved  on  the 
condition  of  liquidating  their  debts.  The  price  of 
aeUofU  socm  rose  from  550  to  1000  livres  each. 
On  July  85,  the  mint  was  made  over  to  this  com- 
pany, which  now  assumed  the  name  of  *'  The 
Companif  of  the  Indies"  for  a  consideration  of 
fifty  millions  of  livres,  and  on  Augost  27,  follow- 
ing, tbey  also  obtained  a  lease  of  the  farms,  for 
which  ibey  agreed  to  pay  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  livres  advanced  rent.  Having  thus  con- 
<:eateied  within  themselves,  not  only  the  whole 
foreign  trade  and  possessions  of  France,  but  the 
colleclioD  and  maaagement  of  the  royal  revenueifl 
they  promised  an  annual  dividend  of  900  livres 
per  share,  in  consequence  of  which  the  price  of 
aeiinu  rose  to  5000  livres,  and  a  rage  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  stock  seems  to  have  infatuated  all 
raaka  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  nation,  clergy, 
laity,  peers  and  plebeians,  statemen  and  princes^ 
nay  even  ladies,  who  had,  or  could  procure 
iBOoey  for  that  purpose,  tamed  stock-jobbers, 
outbidding  each  other  with  such  avidity,  that  in 
>'ovember,  17 19,  after  some  fluctuations,  the  price 
ofactknuTOBe  to  above  10,000  livres,  more  than 
sixty  times  the  sum  they  originally  sold  for. 

^  Oar  projector  had  now  arrived  at  an  unexampled 
pitch  of  power  and  wealth ;  He  possessed  the  ear 
oflfaelmeof  Orleans;  he  irat  alm6st  adored 
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by  the  people,  and  was  constantly  surrounded  by 
princes^  dukes,  and  prelates,  who  courted  his 
frendship,  and  even  seemed  ambitious  of  his  pa- 
tronage. Such  was  the  immensity  of  his  properly, 
that  he  bought  no  less  than  fourteen  estates  with 
titles  annexed  to  them,  among  which  was  the 
Marquisate  of  Rosny,  that  had  belonged  to  the 
great  Duke  of  Sally,  the  minister  and  friend  of 
Henry  IV.  About  this  period  too,  a  free  pardon 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  conveyed  to 
him  from  England,  while  Edinburgh,  proud  of 
having  produced  so  great  a  man,  transmitted  the 
freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  bo«x. 

The  only  obstacle  to  his  advancement  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state  being  soon  after  re- 
moved by  his  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion, 
he  was  declared  comptroller-general  of  the  fi- 
nances on  January  18,  1720.  But  after  having 
raised  himself  to  such  an  envied  situation,  he  at 
length  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  intrigues  of  the  other 
ministers,  who,  playing  upon  the  fears  of  the  re- 
gent, induced  him  to  issue  an  arret  on  May  3U 
1720,  which,  contrary  to  sound  policy,  and  even 
to  the  most  solemn  stipulations,  reduced  the  value 
of  the  company's  bank  notes  one  half,  and  fixed 
their  acHonf  or  shares  at  5000  livres.  By  this 
fatal  step  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  op- 
position to  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  comp  • 
troller  general,  the  whole  paper  fabrick  was  de* 
stroyed,  and  this  immense  speculation  turned  out  to 
be  a  mere  bubble.  The  consternation  of  the  po 
pulace  was  soon  converted  into  rage ;  troops  were 
obliged  to  be  stationed  in  all  |«iTts  of  the  capital 
to  prevent  mischief;  and  such 'was  the  deprecia- 
tion of  this  boasted  paper  money,  that  100  livres 
were  given  for  a  single  louis-d'or.  Law  with 
some  difficulty  made  his  escape  to  Brussels,  and 
of  all  his  wealth  and  property,  retained  only  the 
salary  of  his  office,  through  the  friendship  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

After  waiting  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of 

being  recalled  to   France,  he  travelled  through 

part  of  Europe,  and  at  leneth,  in  consequence  of 

an  invitation  from  the  British  ministry,  arrived  iii 

1%     ' 
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EU^Iand  in  October,  '\121,  wtt  pretenud  to  the 
kin^,  GeoTge  I.  and  afterwards  hired  a  house  in 
Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  where  he  was 
daily  visited  by  people  of  the  Orst  quality  and  dis- 
tinction. In  1728  he  repaired  once  more  to  the 
continent,  and  concluded  the  chequered  course  of 
his  life  at  Venice,  in  March  1799,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  at  this  time  in  a 
state  little  removed  from  indigence.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the 
merit  of  his  project,  but  it  seems  generally  agreed 
that  if  it  had  not  been  violently  interupted  by  the 
regent's  arret,  it  was  too  insecure  in  its  principles 
to  have  been  permanent.  His  family  estate  of  Lau- 
riston  is  still  m  the  possession  of  his  descendants, 
one  of  whom,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Law  de  Lau- 
ristoB,  governor  of .  Pondicherry,  was  one  of  the 
oilicers  who  perished  in  the  unfortunate  voyage 
of  De  la  Perouse,  and  was  succeeded  as  the  brad 
of  the  fiumily,  by  general  Lauriston,  known  in  this 
country  as  the  bearer  of  the  mtiflcation  of  the 

Sreliminaries  of-  the  short-lived  peac«  between 
leat  Britain  and  France  in  1808. 

CAMBBON  OF  IX>CHIBL# 

The  celebrated  Sir  Ewan  of  Lochiel,  chief  of 
ihe  clan  Cameron,  was  called,  from  his  sable  com- 

glexion,  Ewan  Dhu.  ^  He  was  the  last  man  in 
codand,  who  maintained  the  royal  cause  during 
the  civil  war,  and  his  constant  incunions  rendered 
him  a  very  unpleasant  neighbour  to  the  republi- 
can garrison  at  Inverlochy,  now  Fort  William. 
The  governor  of  the  fort  detached  a  party  of  three 
hundred  men  to  lay  waste  Lochiel's  possessions, 
and-^ttt  down  his  trees;  but,  in  a  sudden  and 
desperate  attack,  made  upon  them  by  the  chief- 
tain, with  very  inferior  numbers,  they  were  almost 
all  cut  to  pieces.  The  rftirmish  is  detailed  in  a 
curious  memoir  of  Sir  Ewan's'  life,  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  Pennant's  Scottish  Tour. 

"  In  this  engagement,  Lochiel  himself  had  se- 
yeral  wonderral  escapes.  In  the  retreat  of  the 
EigKsh,  one  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  of  the 
olBcers  retired  behind  a  bush,  when  he  observed 
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Lochiel  pursuing,  and  «eiog  htm  niiaeeoinpuiied 
with  any,  he  leaped  out,  and  thought  him  his  prey. 
They  met  one  another  with  equal  fury.  The  com- 
bat was  lonff  and  doubtful :  the  EnKiidi  gentleBan 
had  by  far  the  advantage  in  ■trengtn  and  siie ;  but 
Lochiel  exceeding  him  in  nimbleneas  and  agility, 
in  the  end  stript  tifie  tword  out  of  his  hand  t  Uiey 
closed,  and  wrestled,  till  both  felt  to  the  ground, 
in  each  othen  arms.  The  English  officer  got 
above  Lochiel,  and  pressed  him  luird,  but  atretcb- 
ii^  forth  his  neck,  oy  [attempting  to  disengage 
himself,  Lochiel,  who  by  this  time  had  his  tioAB 
at  liberty,  with  his  left  hand  seised  him  by  the 
collar,  and  jumping  at  his  extended  throat,  be  bit 
it  with  his  teeth  ouite  through,  and  kept  such  a 
hold  of  his  grasp,  ttiat  he  brought  away  his  raoutb- 
ful :  this,  he  said,  was  Ms  tuMetart  bite  he  €ter  had 
mhUl^itme:' 

•TBIXINO  CONVIOTION* 

Maclean,  of  Coll,  is  the  sole  proprietor  of 
the  Isle  of  Rum.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
44S,  all  of  whom  are  ProtestanU.  It  is  said,  that 
whec  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Maclean  took  possession 
of  the  Isle  of  Rum,  all  the  inhabitants  were  Oif- 
tholics.  The  new  proprietor,  a  zealous  Protes- 
tant, seeing  that  the  Catholic  worship  was  esta- 
blished in  one  of  his  domains,  entered  the  cboieb 
one  Sunday,  during  mass,  and  having  driven  out 
all  the  inhabitants  who  were  assembled  there,  he 
shut  the  door,  put  Uie  key  into  his  pocket,  and 
threatened  with  his  golden-headed  cane  all  those 
who  dared  to  return  to  hear  mass :  from  that  mo« 
ment  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rum  embraced  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  other  Ilebrideans.  when 
alluding  to  this  new  mode  of  conversion,  haveoon- 
tinued  ever  sinccto  call  them  the  Protestants  of 
the  Golden-headed  Cane. 

FIBLD  OFFICER   OF   THB   78TH  BBOXHBNT. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1605,  orders  were  issued 
for  one  fieM  officer  and  four  subalterns  of  the  se- 
cond battalion  of  the  78th,  to  join  the  lint  bsitia* 
lion  in  India.    The  day  before  the  Md 
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iaad  im  for  this  fMirpoM  Idk  the  legiineiit,  the 
ioldien  held  confeiencw  vith  aadi  other«  in  the 
bartachfly  «id»  in  the  ereamg,  Mreiml  dajmtations 
were  ieat  to  him,  eDtreatiiiff  bin,  in  the  moit 
earnest  maaner,  to  make  applicatioB,  eitbef  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  them,  or  obtain  permia- 
•ioa  for  them  to  aocompany  him.  He  xetnined 
his  acknowledgements  for  their  attachment,  and 
for  their  spirited  offer;  but,  as  daty  required  his 
presence  in  India,  while  their  services  were  con- 
teed,  at  present,  to  thu  conntiy,  they  mast,  there- 
fore, separate  for  some  time.  The  next  evening^, 
when  he  went  from  the  barracks  to  the  town  of 
Hytbe,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  coach,  for  London, 
iwo^hiids  of  the  soldiers,  and  cMlBcers  in  the  same 
pioportion,  accompanied  him,  all  of  them  eom- 
plaminr  of  being  left  behiiid.  They  so  crowded 
Jthc  ■        ■     " 


i  coech,  as  to  impede  its  progress  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  till,  at  last,  the 
gnard  was  obliged  to  desire  the  coachman  to  force 
hit  way  throagfa  them.  Upon  this,  the  soldiers, 
who  hung  by  the  wheels,  horses,  harness,  and 
coach-doors,  gave  way,  and  allowed  a  passage. 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  among  the  younger  part 
of  them.  Sach  a  scene  as  this,  happening  to 
more  than  600  men,  and  in  the  streets  of  a  town^ 
coald  not  pass  unnoticed,  and  was  quickly  re- 
ported to  General  Moore,  whose  mind  was  always 
miiwe  to  motoal  confidence  and  esteem,  between 
oificers  and  soldiers.  The  circumstance  was  quite 
suited  to  his  chivalrous  mind.    He  laid  the  case 


meseated,  oidered  that,  at  present,  there  should 
be  no  separation,  and  that  the  field  officer  shouk) 
return  to  the  battalion  in  which  he  had  so  many 
fficnda,  leedy  to  follow  him  to  the  cannon*s 
mouth,  and  when  brought  in  front  of  an  enemy, 
either  to  compel  them  to  fly,  or  perish  ^in  the 
llekL 

BI.OIIf  CATHBDRAL. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  bi- 
•hopa  in  Scotland  woie  blue  gowai^  with  thair 


hair  tacked  under  a  eap»  aad  haEvin^  n 
lar  diocese  assigned  them,  weie  itinei 
precise  aia  of  the  erection  of  Moray 
shoprio  is  uncertain,  as  the  chartular 
farther  back  than  1800 :  but,,  before  tb 
the  bishops  occasiimally  employed  the 
of  Bnmtth,  or  Bimey,  of  Avyay,  and  K[ 
the  cathedml,  and  resided  near  them 
Bricius,  soon  alter  the  year  1900,  with 
bation  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  establitt 
thedral  at  Spyny.  His  successor,  Bishi 
de  Murreff,  translated  it  to  the  chur< 
Trinityi  near  Elgyn.      . 

In  June,  1390,  Alexander,  son  of  Ki 
IL  commonly  called  the  fFolf  of  Bade 
resentment  against  Bishop  Barr,  bumec 
of  Elgyn,  St.  Giles  the  Parish  church,  li 
ei^teen  houses  of  the  canons,  and  the 
It  is  probable.  Bishop  Ban  began  to  i 
cathedral,  and  that  the  canons  and  ot 
did  contribute  to  the  expense.  Bisb< 
continued  the  work ;  but  from  the  ex 
building,  and  elegance  of  the  workms 
progress  was  slow.  Bishop  Innes  fo 
great  steeple,  in  the  middle  of  the  cfa 
considerably  advanced  it.  In  1414,  tli 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  that 
should  be  elected  bishop,  should  ann 
tribute  one-third  of  his  revenue,  for  c 
the  cathedral,  until  it  should  be  finishe 
at  length  rebuilt,  and  remained  entire  n 
till,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteent 
about  1506,  the  great  steeple  fell  doi 
year.  Bishop  Foreman  began  to  rebuih 
was  finished  in  1588,  when  the  heig! 
tower  and  spire  was  198  feet. 

In  this  state,  it  remained  till  1568,  wl 
order  of  the  Privy  Council  at  £dinb 
Earl  of  Huntly,  sheriff  of  Abeideen, 
Alexander  Dunbar,  of  Cumnock,  she 
gyn  and  Forres,  and  the  bishops  of 
and  Moray,  &c.  were  appointed  to  taki 
from  the  cathedral  churches  of  Abei 
SlgynjaQd  aslli^  fox  the  nuleiiUUioii  o 
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<if  war  (Mddtan).  tlw  roofii  were  stripped  of  the 
lettd^and  tbe  ship  emplo^^ed  to  carry  it  to  Hol- 
limdy  ionk  in  the  bay  of  Aberdeen.  The  whole 
Aibrick,  being  oBcovered,  is  ^dually  verging  to 
decay.    The  great  tower  fell  in  171  ]. 

Tbii-  cathedral,  when  entire,  was  of  Gothic,  or, 
father  Saracenic  architecture,  uncommonly  ele- 
gant and  magnificent,  all  built  of  ftee-stone.  Its 
poaition  was  due  east  and  west,  and  form,  that  of 
a  passion,  or  Jerusalem  cross,  with  five  towers,  of 
which  two  were  on  the  comers  of  the  east  end, 
one  in  the  middle,  and  two  on  the  west  end.  Be- 
tween the  last  towers  was  the  great  entrance.  This 
gate,  an  arch  terminating  in  an  angle,  is  twenty- 
fom*  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  twenty-four  feet  in 
height.  There  were  aisles  on  each  side  of  tlie 
church,  eastward  from  the  transept^  which  were 
eighteen  feet  broad  outside  the  walls.  To  afford 
due  light  to  so  extensive,  a  building,  besides  the 
large  windows  in  the  aisles,  tliere  was  a  range  of 
small  windows  above  die  aisles,  each  six  feet 
high.  In  the  west  gable,  above  the  gate,  there 
was  A  window,  in  form  of  an  acute-angled  arch, 
twenty-«kven  feet  in  height,  and  nineteen  feet  wide 
at  the  base..  In  the  east  gable,  was  a  range  of 
Ave  parallel  windows,  each  ten  feet  by  t^o ;  and 
above  these,  five  more,  each  seven  feet  high,  and 
over  all  a  circular  window,  near  to  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter. In  the  middle  of  the  wall  of  the  churchy 
and  leading  to  the  upper  windows,  is  an  alley 
round  the  whole  building.  Every  part  of  the 
whole  is  richly  ornamented  with  carvings,  foliage, 
devices,  and  embellishments  peculiar  to  this  spe- 
cies of  architecture,  and  all  finished  in  the  best 
and  most  elegant  manner. 

The  ehap^hoiue,  commonly  called  the  m>- 
preniic$  aide,  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cathedra],  near  the  east  end,  and  communicating 
with  th6  choir  by  a  vaulted  vestry,  is  an  uncom- 
mon piece  of  architecture.  It  is  ^n  octagon, 
thirtv-fcHir  feet  high,  and,  within  walls,  the  diago- 
nal breadth  is  thirty-seven  feet.  Tbe  vaulted 
roof  is  supported  by  one  clustered  pillar  in  the 
nine  feet  in  circumference^    From  this 
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pillar,  ribs  spread  aloof^  the  roof,  to  each  a.ifle 
of  the  octagon.  There  is  a  large  window  in  each 
of  seven  of  the  sides,  and  the  eighth  side  joins 
the  choir.  In  the  north  wall  of  the«  chapter- 
house, there  were  five  stalls,  in  niches,  for  ^e 
bishop  and  the  dignified  clergy  to  sit  in.  The  mid- 
dle stall,  for  the  bishop  or  dean,  is  larger,  and 
raised  a  step  higher  than  the  others. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the 
whole  edifice,  by  the  following  measurement : 

Feet. 
Length  on  the  outside  -  -    264 

Breadth  on  the  outside  -  -      35 

Breadth  within  walls  -  -      S8 

Length  of  transept  over  walls  -    IH 

length  of  transept  within        -  -    1 10 

Height  of  west  tower        -  .        .      }i| 

Ditto  of  centre  tower  and  spire  -    198 

Height  of  eastern  turrets  -  -      60 

Breadth  of  great  gate  -  -21 

Height  of  great  gate        -  -      ¥4 

Height  of  side  walls  -  -      96 

Height  of  chapter-house  -  -      S4 

Diagonal  breadth  of  ditto  within  walls       S7 
Breadth  of  each  side  -  -      15 

'  Circumference  of  clustered  pillar  *  -  9 
^Height  of  ditto  below  the  capital  -  2( 
breadth  of  aisles  on  the  side  -  -  18 
Breadth  of  west  window  -  -      ?9 

Height  of  west  window  -  -      JT 

The  barons  of  the  Exchequer  have  verj-  land* 
bly,  of  late,  directed  their  attention  to  the  preset- 
vation  of  the  remains  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices 
and  of  this  amongst  the  rest. 

PRESERVATION   OP   LIPE   BY   TBB  8AOACITY  OF 
A  DOO. 

In  1778,  died  at  Aberdeen,  a  gentleman  of  tbe 
name  of  Irving,  whose  life  had,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, been  saved  by  the  sagacity  and  fidelity  of  a 
dog.  This  gcAtlcmao  was  passing  across  on  the 
ice,  when  the  river  was  frozen  over ;  the  ice  ^ivin: 
way  in  the  middle,  he  fell  in,  but  saved  himself 
from  sinking  by  graspiog  his  gan>  which  had 
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lilleft  aeron'the^peikiii^.  His  dog,  after  fruitlcM 
attempts  to  save  his  master,  ran  to  a  neighbour- 
iog  bouse,  and  laid  hold  of  the  coat  of  we  first 
man  be  met  with.  The  man  was  alarmed,  and 
would  have  disengaged  himself,  but  the  dog  re- 
garded him  with  a  look  so  kind,  and  so  significant, 
and  endeavouied  to  pall  him  along  with  so  gentle 
a  yiolence,  that  he  began  to  think  there  might  be 
something  extraordinary  in  the  case,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  conducted  by  the  animal,  who  led 
him  to  his  niaster  in  time  to  save  him.  This 
anecdote  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Beattie  in  his  pbilo>- 
sophical  writings. 


SCOTS  IN  TUB   ARBY   OF   GUSTAVUS   ADOLPUUS. 

Gustavus  Adolphns,  King  of  Sweden,  had  a  nu- 
meroQS  body  of  Scots  in  his  servipe,  whose  valour 
gieady  contributed  to  liis  success.  Monro  enu- 
merates thirty-five  coIoneU,  and  fifty  lieutenant- 
colonels;  of  the  English  in  his  service,  were 
only  three  colonels.  The  whole  British  force  in 
the  Swedish  army,  was  estimated,  by  Harte^  at 
10,000  men. 

HOUffTAIM  OF  SCOTLAMD    AND  SWITZBRLAND. 

It  may  probably  be  supposed,  says  Sanssure, 
that  the  great  difference  between  the  height 
of  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  those  of 
Switzerland,  would  prevent  all  comparison  as 
to  the  aspect  of  these  two  countries;^  howe- 
ver, it  is  not  so.  I^  have  already  said  how 
much  we  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  height  of 
mountains,  above  all,  when  they  are  bare,  and 
cut  into  bold  forms.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark^ 
that  the  highest  mountain,  seen  from  its  base, 
does  not  hold  a  place  in  a  vertical  line,  propor- 
tionate to  its  real  elevation ;  consequently,  not- 
withstanding tl'c  difference  of  height,  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  seen  from  the  valleys  open  at 
their  leet,  produce  as  much  eflect  as  the  highest 
in  Switxerland.  In  fine,  although  the  Scottish 
mountains  are  less  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  than  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Alps, 
vet,  as  the  latter  rise  above  an  elevated  ground. 


whilst  the  former  have  tbair  htmti  ti  ihft  very 
level  of  the  sea,  tliere  is,  in  realiiy,  leas  ^tiMr- 
ence  in  their  height,  to  the  eyo  of  the  ohseretr* 
than  might  be  imagined.  Another  sonrae  of 
illusion  which  induces  a  comparison  between  the 
views  of  the  Highlands  and  those  ol  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  is  the  relative  proportion  of,  the* 
objects  composing  the  landscape,  being  pvetly 
much  the  same  in  both  countries.  Thus,  m  the 
Alps,  where  the  mountains,  are  very  lofty,  the 
valleys  are  very  wide,  and  the  lakes  very  eitstt- 
sive.  In  Scotland,  the  narrow  valleys  and-  the 
small  lakes,  are  proportionate  to  theheighl  of 
the  mountains;  the  eoorroona  forests,  seen  in 
Switzerland,  commanding,  at  great  elevations, 
the  inaccessible  summits  of  the  rocks,  are  repre- 
sented in  Scotland  by  masses  of  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  which  produce  an  analogous  effect  in  the 
landscape.  Consequently,  if  our  views  in  Swit- 
aerland  present  an  entanMe  more  stopendoos  and 
striking,  in  grandeur  and  majesty,  no  where  to 
be  equalled,  the  views  of  Scotland  are,  perhaps, 
more  pictureque,  taking  this  word  in  its  true 
sense;  viz.  that  they  offer  subjects  Ibr  a  pictare 
more  agreeable  to  the  painter,  and  more  varied 
and  graceful  in  their  features.  Scotland  has  not, 
like  Switzerland,  those  mountains  covered  with 
eternal  snow :  those  peaks  of  bold^  and  light  gra- 
nite, which,  oy  the  beauty  of  their  outline,  and 
the  contrast  ^hich  they  produce,  with  the  bril^ 
liant  verdure  of  tbe  valleys,  give  to  all  the  dtl- 
tant  places  so  striking  an  efleot ;  >but  it  has  In 
compensation,  lakes  abounding  with  islands  <»f 
all  forms  and  dimensions;  it  has  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  its  isles,  and  interior  golfs,  which  givto 
a  peculiar  beiiuty  to  the  first  groond-woik  efthn 
landscape. 

Btanop  KBNEDr. 

The  wealth  and  mnniflcenec  of  this  bidiop 
were  dispbyed  in  public  woiks,  three  ofwhiefa 
are  particularly  celebrated.  1  As  the  little  tta4e 
of  Scotland  was  then  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
great,  the  bitbop,«  for  his  own  coBvenienee,  or 
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peilMi^  to  vowe  the  eommeieial  enterpriae  of  his 
cOwBtrymoDy  Imitt  a  great  ship  which  he  called 
the  8t.  SalVator;  tnit  it  was  denominated  by  the 
people  the  Biiliop**  Bat^.  This  vessel  remained 
'  the  property  of  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  was 
employed  in  bringing  the  rich  merchandise  of 
lereign  coamriei  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  In 
one  of  these  voyages,  she  was  wrecked  near  Bam- 

•  borough,  and  plundered  by  the  English  of  her 
valuable  caigo,  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  for 
which  Edward  IV.  paid  a  partial  compensation  of 
600meik8.  S.  He  bnilt  a  tomb  for  himself  of  the 
flnsst  gothic  constmction,  in  the  chnrch  of  St. 
flahalor,  at  St.  Andrew*s.  Though  much  of  this 
beautiful  stracture  be  now  destroyed,  there  re- 
flUUBs  enough .  of  it,  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
manship, to  maik  the  taste-of  the  founder.  S.  He 
Ibinided  and  endowed  St.  Salvator*s  College  in 
1458,  besides  a  proper  provision  for  the  members 
ovt  of  the  episcopal  revenues,  and  the  bu.ildlngs, 

•  in  a  good  style,  particularly  ^e  chapel,  he  be- 
stowed on  the  college  a  wonderful  variety  of 
aplendid  vessels,  drosses,  and  ornaments,  which 
the  annalists  of  the  times  enumerate  witn  much 
satirfactioB,  and  of  which  some  maces  and  cups 
still  romaifl,  as  specimens  of  the  taste  and  wealth 
of  the  bishop. 

CBAPBL  OP  ST.  RULB. 

This  chnroh  was  formerly  called  Kilrouel,  i.  e. 
the  church  of  St.  Regulus,  or  rather  the  church 
built  by  the  pecsuasion  of  St.  Regulus.  It  is  now 
ealled  the  old  churoh  of  St.  Andrew.  The  tower 
and  walls  of  this  chapel  of  St.  Rerulus  or  Rule, 

•  as  the  aame  is  commonly  used,  still  remain.  The 
lower  issq«aro>ofabont  108  feet  in  height,  with- 
out any  soiro.  The  wall  consists  of  exterior 
coatings  of  hewti'vtOBe,  the  space  between  which 
is  filM  up  with  small  stones  end  lime,  now  so 

•  hsideoed,  as  to  be  more  difficult  to  cot  than  the 
stones  tbeoBselves.    The  arohes  of  the  doors  and 

•windows  are  semidreular.  This  beautiful  speci- 
sseaofaBcieBtarohitecture  has  lately  been  re- 
patied  Bt  the  eipeBso  of  the  eichequer,  and  a 
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winding  stair  built  from  the  bottom  to  tlie  top, 
which  IS  covered  with  lead,  within  a  parapet  <if 
four  feet  in  height.  This  chapel  indeed  can  have 
no  pretensions  to  the  antiquity  escribed  to  it  by 
Boeth;  but  the  chaste  and  simple  style  of  its 
architecture,  shews  it  to  have  been  built  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  mode,  snd  it  may 
have  probably  been  reared  soon  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  9th  century. 


BBPRBSElfTATION  IN  PARLXAMBNT. 

The  Peerage  of  Scotland  is  represented  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  sixteen  members  of  their 
body;  and  the  counties  have  thirty,  and  the 
royal  burghs  fifteen,  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

At  the  union,  the  number  of  Scotch  peers  wss 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  of  whom,  in  181?, 
seventy-seven  were  extinct  or  dormant,  or  their 
titles  merged  in,  or  united  to  others,  or  forfeited ; 
and  of  the  remaining  eighty-two,  twenty-three 
were  British  peers,  and  two  Roman  Catholics. 
The  peers  who  were  qualified  to  vote  at  the 
election  in  that  year,  were  seventy-four,  but  the 
number  who  actually  voted  was  only  fifty-two. 

Each  county  sends  one  member  to  the  Hooae 
of  Commons,  with  the  exception  of  Bute  aiH 
Caithness,  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  Cromarty 
and  Nairn,  which  have  only  three  members ;  esch 
of  these  pairs  choosing;  a  member  alternately.  ^ 

The  burghs,  sixty-six  in  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Edinburgh,  which  sends  a  member  by  itself, 
are  classed  together,  not  fewer  than  four,  nor 
more  than  five;  every  class  or  district  choosing 
one  member  by  means  of  delegates  sent  from  each 
of  its  burghs.  These  delegates  are  chosen  by  the 
magistmtes  and  town-councils,  who,  with  one  w 
two  exceptions,  are  then^selves  nominated  by 
their  predecessors  in  office,  and  not  by  the  bur- 
gesses.   The  number  of  electors  in  each  buiph 


vari^  with  its  particular  constitution,  but 
be  averaged  at  twenty,  making  1S20  in  all. 
population  of  the  royaltim  of  these  burghsy 
not  be  less  than  456,000, 
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Tbe  popaktioQ  io  1081  bei^  2fi99,iSB,  and 
the  numbier  of  TepTetentativet  in  Parliament 
forij'ftfe;  there  is  umaa  repreaentatiTe  for  every 
46,581  persouB  over  all  Scotland;  and  taking  the 
burgha  by  themselves,  one  for  every  80,400  per- 
sons residing  within  the  royaltiet,  exclusive  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  and  dependencies, 
which,  in  the  case  of  Edinburgli  and  Glasgow, 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  burghs 
themselves 

Again,  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
who  enioy  the  elective  franchise,  the  number  of 
the  freeholders  (at  Michaelmas,  1888,)  being,  as 
already  sUted,  .  -  ,  398T 

ami  the  voters  in  Uie  royal  burghs        -        1880 

the  total  number  of  voters  is        -  -     4807 

or,  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every  486  of  the  popu- 
iatioa.  Finally,  the  SO  members  for  the  counties 
have  each,  at  an  average,  99(  constituents,  and 
the  15  members  for  thef  burghs,  88;  and,  taking 
all  Scotland,  the  electors  are  to  the  meoabers  as 
about  95i  to  1. 

Several  large  or  considerable  towns,  -such  as 
Paisley,  Greenock,  Kilmarnock,  and  Falkirk,  not 
.being  burghs,  have  no  share  in  the  elections; 
while  Queensferry,  Fortrose,  New  Galloway,  and 
AsUotber,  having  only  from  500  to  1000  inha- 
bitants, and  other  sixteen,  less  than  8000  each, 
have  near  one-third  of  the  political  influence  of 
the  Scottish  burghs.  The  county  of  Fife,  which, 
in  this  respect,  may  be  called  the  Cornwall  of 
Scotland,  has  thirteen  of  the  sixty-six  burghs; 
of  which,  nine  are  so  inconsiderable,  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  the  name  of  villages. 

DUNBAR   CAST  LB. 

The  situation  of  this  castle  is  bold  and  com- 
mandiii^,  oa  a  reef  of  rocks,  projecting  into  the 
see,  which,  in  many  places,  runs  under  them, 
thiough  eavems,  formed  through  fissures  in  the 
stone.  It  is  of  great  antiquitr,  beine  mentioned 
as  early  as  865,  when  it  was  lfume(|  by  Kenneth, 
KiBg  of  Scotland.  In  1814,  King  Edivard  II.  took 
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reliigeinit,allerUiftdaCBaittBiaMelK]i«ii«  In 
1888,  it  was  defended  by  the  Countess  of  Dimbv, 
called  Black  Agnes,  firom  the  colour  of  her  hair, 
who  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  English  army 
to  get  possession  of  it.  When  the  battering  en- 
gines of  the  besiegers  hurled  stones  ^against  the 
wall,  she  ordered  one  of  her  female  attwKhmta  to 
wipe  off  the  dirt  with  her  handkerchief;  and 
when  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  commanded  that 
enormous  engine,  called  the  sow,  to  be  advanced 
to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  she  scofingly  advised  him 
to  take  good  care  of  the  sow,  for  she  should  soon 
make  her  cast  her  pigs,  meaning  the  men  within 
it,  and  then  ordered  a  huge  rock  to  be  let  hXl 
upon  it,  which  crushed  it  to  pieces.  In  1565» 
Mary  retired  hither  after  the  death  of  Rissio, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  she  and  Bothwell  he- 
took  themselves  to  this  fortress,  from  whence  she 
marched  to  Carberry  Hill,  where  she  was  forced 
to  surrender,  and  was  sent  to  Loch-Leven.  In 
1567,  the  guns  were  dismounted  and  carried  to 
EdinbQrgh,  by  order  of  the  Regent  Murray;  and 
this  and  several  castles  were  ordered  to  be  dis- 
mantled, on  account  of  their  ruinous  state,  and 
charge  to  government,  and,  also,  lest  at  some 
future  time  they  should  prove  places  of  refuge 
to  the  enemy. 

The  castle  is  built  with  reddish  stone.  Several 
of  the  towers  had  a  communication  by  water. 
Under  the  front  is  a  very  large  cavern  of  Uack 
and  red  stone.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the^pit 
or  dungeon,  for  confining  prisoners^  and  a  very 
dismal  one  it  must  have  been. 

LAUD  FOWLS   AT  ST.  KILDA. 

The  land  fowls  produced  here  are,  hawks,  ai- 
traordinary  good  eagles,  plovers,  crows,  wxens, 
stone  cbaker,  crakere,  and  cuckow;  this  last 
being  very  Irarely  seen  here,  and  that  upon  extra- 
ordinary .  ccasions,  such  as  the  death  of  the  pro- 
prietor, Mackleod,  the  steward's  death,  or  the 
arrival  of  some  notable  stranger.  I  was  not  able, 
says  Mr.  Martin,  to  forbear  laughing  at  this  rela^ 
tioDj  a9  founded  upon  no  leasoAj  but  (wyf  which 
I  8 
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I  no  iOOfttr  «rptetMd«  thui  the  inhabitants  won- 
dered at  mj  incredulity,  saying,  that  all  their 
ancestors,  for  a  aeries  of  several  ages,  had  rc- 
nsarked  this  observation  to  prove  true ;  and,  for 
farther  confirmation,  appealed  to  the  present 
flieward,  whether  be  had  not  known  this  obser- 
vation to  have  been  true,  both  in  his  own^  and  in 
bufather'a  tiaK,  who  was  also  steward  before  him ; 
and,  after  a  particular  enquiry  upon  the  whole, 
lie  iold  me,  that  both  in  his  own  and  father's  life- 
time, the  truth  of  this  observation  has  been  con- 
Btantly  believed^  and  that  several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants now  living,  have  bbserved  the  cuckow  to 
havo  appeared  after  the  death  of  the  two  last 
proprietors,  and  the  two  last  stewards,  and  also 
before  tlie  arrival  of  strangers  several  times.  It 
was  taken  notice  of  this  year,  before  our  arrival, 
which  they  ascribe  to  my  coming  here,  as  the 
only  stranger,  the  minister  having  been  there 
before. 

I  HIGHLAND  FAIRIES. 

The  M)aoine  ShC,  or  Men  of  Peace  of  the  High- 
landers,  though  not  absolutely  malevolent,  are 
believed  to  be  a  peevish,  repining  race  of  be- 
ings, who,  possessing  themselves  but  a  scanty 
fortion  of  happiness,  arc  supposed  to  envy  man- 
ind  their  more  complete  and  substantial  enjoy- 
ment. They  are  supposed  to  enjoy,  in  their  sub- 
termneouB  recesses,  a  sort  of  shadowy  happiness, 
—a  tinsel  grandeur  $  which,  however,  they  ^ould 
willingly  exchange  for  the  more  solid  joys  of 
mortality. 

They  are  believed  to  inhabit  certain  round 
grassy  eminences,  where  they  celebrate  their 
Boctamal  festivities  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
About  a  mile  beyond  the  source  of  the  Forth, 
above  Lochcon,  there  is  a  place  called  Comhiany 
or,  the  Cove  of  the  Men  Peace,  which  is  still 
supposed  to  be  a  favourite  place  of  their  resi- 
dence. In  the  neighbourhood  are  to  be  seen 
many  round,  conical  eminences;  particularly  ane, 
near  the  head  of  the  lake,  by  the  skirts  of  which 
■Muiy  wo  etiU  afraid  to  pais. after  snn-set.    It 


is  believed,  that  if,  69  Hallow-eve^  any  person, 
alone,  goes  round  one  of  these-  hills  nine  times, 
towards  the  left  hand  fstntsfnirstim^,  a  door  shall 
open,  by  which  he  shall  be  admitted  into  their 
subterraneous  abode.  Many,  it  is  said,  of  moital 
race,  have  been  entertained  in  their  secret  ie- 
cesses.  There  they  have  been  received  into  the 
most  splendid  apartments,  and  regaled  with  4he 
most  sumptuous  banquets,  and  delicious  wines. 
Their  females  surpass  the  daughters  of  men  in 
beauty.  The  seemingly  happy  inhabitants  pSus 
their  time  in  festivity,  and  in  dancing  to  notes  of 
the  softest  music.  But  unhappy  is  the  mortal 
who  joins  in  their  joys,  or  ventures  to  partake  of 
tlieir  dainties.  By  this  indulgence,  he  forfeits  for 
ever  the  society  of  men,  and  is  bound  down  irre- 
vocably to  the  condition  of  a  Shi'ich,  or  a  man 
of  peace. 

A  woman,  as  is  reported  in  the  Highland  tra- 
dition, was  conveyed,  in  days  of  yore,  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  men  of  peace.  There  she 
was  recognized  by  one  who  had  formerly  been  an 
ordinary  mortal,  but  who  had,  hj  some  fatality, 
become  associated  with  the  Shi'ichs.  This  ac- 
quaintance, still  retaining  some  portion  of  hnman 
benevolence,  warned  her  of  her  danger,  and  coun- 
selled her,  as  she  valued  her  liberty,  to  abstain 
from  eating  and  drinking  with  them,  for  a  certain 
space  of  time.  She  complied  with  the  coonsel  of 
her  friend ;  apd  when  the  period  assigned  was  elapa- 
ed,  she  found  herself  again  upon  earth,  restored  to 
the  society  of  mortals.  It  is  added,  that  when 
she  examined  the  viands  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  which  had  appeared  so  tempting 
to  the  eye,  they  were  found,  now  that  the  e»- 
chantnient  was  removed,  to  consist  only  of  the 
refuse  of  the  earth. 

RBLIC8  OF  ST.   ANDREW. 

The  relics  of  iaint  Andrew,  brought  into  Scot- 
land by  Regulus,  consisted  of  the  following  pie- 
ces. One  joint  of  the  saint's  arm ;  item,  three 
fingers  of  his  right  hand ;  item,  one  tooth ;  item, 
•Re  kne^-pan. 


For  the  purpoie  of  eihibitbg  the  dislribiitioD 
of  heftt  eod  of  nin  throtighotit  the  year,  we  give 
the  following  abstract  from  a  register  of  the  wea- 
therkept  near  Perth^for  the  year  1820.  Thetem- 
peratnre  is  probably  not  very  different  from  the 
average  temperature  of  Scotland,  but  the  number 
of  rainy  days,  and  the  quantity  of  rain,  are  both 
eonstdeiably  less  than  on  the  western  coast. 
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COUPABa    niLL,  IN   CANNA. 

'*  The  Compass  Hill  is  celebrated  by  all  the  ste- 
■leD  of  the  country  for  its  action  on  the  needle 
of  the  compass.  We  begged  Mr.  Macdonal  to 
conduct  us  to  it,  and  our  sailora  brought  the 
compass  from  the  vessel.  After  passing  from 
terrace  to  terrace,  and  from  rock  to  rock,  as  &r  as 
the  top  of  Compass  Hill,  we  tried  our  compass. 
In  the  firat  moment,  and  when  we  laid  it  on  the 
ground,  the  needle  turned  towards  the  north ;  but 
on  following  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  we  reached 
a  spot  where  the  compass  began  to  deviate,  and 
tlie  needle  soon  lost  all  magnetic  power ;  we  saw 
It  sensitively  point  to  the  south,  north,  east,  or 
we«.    Further^  it  indicated  only  the  touth-west ; 


rm  flCOTtMA»ni:LIBEAftY;'  ^^ 

farther  still,  the  adutlii  And,  At  litl,  w»  aur  la 
again  take  its  accustomed  position  lofrardatb^ 
north.  This  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  qnaii* 
tity  of  magnetic  iron  which  the  basalt  of  this  hill 
contains,  in  such  a  quantity,  that  a.  morsel  de»- 
tached  from  the  basalt  is>  at  times,  aufficitnl  l# 
move  the  needle :  it  is  also  owinf .  to  a  vein  of 
magnetic  iron  in  ihe  interior  of  the  sock.  *  Thia 
phenomenon,  besides,  ip.fer  from  being  so  lemarkr 
able  as  1  was  led  to  believe,  from  the  accomts  of  , 
the  country  people,  and  those  of  ancient  authors: 
it  was  also  pretended^  that  the  effect  of  Ihis  hill 
was  felt  at  a  distance,  apd  that  mariners^  naviga- 
ting in  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  Sky  and  Cbnna. 
saw  the  needle  of  their  compass  taniag  itself 
against  the  latter  island."— Atusturv. 

BI8HOPRICK  OF   ABBRHBTHY 

Of  the  pretended  bisho prick  of  Abemethy,  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  registers  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, or  the  earlier  annalists ;  por  does  there 
appear  to  have  been  any  episcopal  see,  properly 
so  called,  north  of  the  Forth,  before  the  erection 
of  the  bishoprick  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  ninth 
century.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  when  the 
Cujdees  were  accustomed  to  elect  bishops,  who 
had  no  fixed  diocese,  but  exefcised  their  func- 
tions wherever  they  came,  Abernethy  may  have 
been  the  favourite  residence  of  some  of  them.  It 
was  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  pCrhaps,  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  school  for  such  learning' 
as  then  obtained  among  the  clergy.  These  cir- 
cumstances might  indqce  some  of  the  bishops  to 
reside  there,  and  give  them  an  influence  oVet  th^ 
cler^  educated  under  their  inspection,  which 
tradition  has  magnified  into  a  ji'upreknacy  over  all 
the  churches  of  Pictland.  That  there  were  bi^ 
shops  among  the  Culdees  in  Pictland,  we  cannof 
doubt,  though  they  were,  certainly,  (except  in 
what  immediately  regarded  the  episcoba)  function) 
inferior  in  influence  and  power  tb  theaobotof  lona, 

JAMBS  IIB ILL. 

This  eminent  physician  of  the  matbenatkal 
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«eotytad  Vrother  to  wObn  Keill,  wm  bora  in  Scot- 
]«lld»  Msreh  97th,  1678.  Having  received  the 
«uly  part  of  bis  edacation  in  his  native  coantrj, 
lia  weH  abfoad  with  the  view  of  completing  it  in 
the  aolRMls  of  celebrity  on  the  continent ;  and 
obtained  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  as  dtstin- 
Kuiahed  him  soon  Mter  his  retura  to  England.  He 
Mbd  early  applied  to  dissections,  and  pursued  this 
study  Of  anatomy,  under  Duverney,  at  Paris,* 
whence  he  was  enabled  to  |ive  anatomical  lec- 
tures, with  g^reat  reputation,  in  both  the  English 
universities.  He  was  honoured  with  the  d^ree 
of  M.D.  by  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  170S 
he  settled  at  Northampton,  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  in  which  he  attained  consider- 
able fhme  and  success.  In  1706  he  published  a 
paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  306, 
containing  **  an  accouttt  of  the  death  and  dissec- 
tion of  John  Bayles,'of  that  town,  reputed  to  have 
been  ISO  years  old.''  The  circumstances  which 
lie  detailed  v^ry  much  resembled  those  that  were 
observed  by  the  celebrated  Harvey  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  old  Parr.  Dr.  Keill,  like  his  brother  John, 
was  well  skilled  in  mathematical  learning,  which 
he  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy.  Hii  first  publication  was  a 
compendium  of  anatomy,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
who  attended  his  lectures,  and  was  entitled, 
*'  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  abridged,*' 
Lond.  '1698,  ISmo.,  and  was  taken  chiefly- from 
Cowper  i  it  went  through  many  editions.  In  the 
year  1708,  he  ^ve  the  world  a  proof  of  his  mathe- 
inatjcal  skill,  m  "  An  Account  of  Animal  Secre- 
tion, the  quantily  of  blood  in  the  human  body, 
and  muscular  motion,**  Lond.  8vo.  This  work 
was  reprinted  in  1717«  with  the  addition  of  an 
essay,  ''  concerning  the  force  of  the  heart  in  dri- 
ving tbe  bloodj  through  the  whole  body,"  and 
under  the  title  of  ''  Euays  on  several  parts  of  the 
Animal  (Economy."  He  likewise  published  the 
same  treatise  in  Latin,  with  the  addition  of  a 
"  Medicina  Slatica  Britannica.'^  The  essay  con- 
carni^g  tha-fovoe  of  the  heart  drew  him  into  a 
cttttroveisj.  with  Vtu  Jurin,  which  was  carried  on 


in  several  papefli,  printed  in  the  Philoiopbical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  wbkh  Dr. 
Keill  had  been  elected  a  member ;  and  was  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  whicli 
took  place  at  Northampton,  July  16, 1619,  in  the 
vigour  of  his  age.  He  had  for  some  time  laboured 
under  a  very  painful  disorder,  viz.  a  cancer  in  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  to  which  he  had  applied  the 
cautery  with  his  own  hands,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  procure  some  relief,  but  in  vain.  He  was  biu 
ried  at  St.  Giles's,  at  Northampton.  A  handsome 
monument  and  inscription  were  placed  over  hia 
by  his  brother,  John  Keill,  to  whom  he  left  his 
estate,  being  never  married  i  but  who  aorvivad 
him  little  more  than  two  years. 
« 

corns  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  coins  of  Scotland  were  originally  the 
same  with  those  of  England,  and  so  continued  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
they  fell  a  little  below  the  English  coins,  both  in 
weight  and  purity.  This  difference  between  the 
coins  of  the  two  British  kingdoms  gnfdnally  in- 
creased; and  at  the  beginninjsr,  those  of  Scoir 
land  were  only  about  iulf  the  value  of  those 
of  England  of  the  same  denomination.  But  this 
difference  was  then  only. in  weight,  because  the 
Scottish  coins  had  been  restored  to  their  ComMr 
fineness. 

James  I.  on  his  reiomto  Scotland,  A.D.  1494, 
bAng  convinced  that  this  difference  between  the 
coins  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  great  intemp- 
tion  to  trade,  procured  an  act  of  parliament,  inu 
powering  him  "  to  mend  his  money,  and  gar 
stryke  in  it  like  wicht  and  fynes  to  the  money 
of  In^land."  But  the  disorders  and  distresses  of 
his  kingdom  prevented  the  execution  of  that  wise 
law;  and  the  coins  of  Scotland  gradually  subk 
more  and  more  below  the  valiie  of  those  of  Eng- 
land of  the  same  denomination. 

Though  our  kines  and  great  barons  were  the 
chief  promoters  of  me  diminution  of  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  coin,  they  were  by  far  the  greafett 
sufferers  by  that  imprudent  mMUmpt,  For  by  that 
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'^^wnn  all  the  IhecV  asmiml  -pa^meiiti  that  were 
Joe  to  thein  from  tlieir  BiiVjects  and  yanals,  were 
much  diminished  in  their  real  value,  though  they 
contiBoed  the  same  in  name.  Hier  leceived  the 
same  number  of  pounds  that  had  been  originally 
stipulated ;  but  these  pounds  did  not  contain  the 
ame  quantity  of  silver,  and  would  not  purchase 
the  same  quantity  of  goods  with  those  in  the  ori* 
ginal  stipulation.  The  king  'and  nobility  disco- 
veted  the  error  they  had  committed,  and  the  loss 
they  had  sustained,  and  endeavoured  to  apply  a 
remedy ;  but  it  was  not  the  natural  and  only  effec- 
tual one,  of  restoring  the  coin  to  ks  original 
weight  and  purity.  An  act  of  parliament  was 
made,  A.  D.  1467,  to  the  following  purpose : 
"  Because  om"  soverane  lord,  and  his  thre  estatis, 
considderis  and  understandis,  that  his  hienes, 
and  the  bail  realme  in  ilk  estate,  is  greatly  hurt, 
and  skailliet  in  eiangeing  and  heying  the  course 
of  the  money,  baith  in  debts  paying,  and  con- 
tracts, bygane  annuallis,  wedsettis,  and  lands  set 
for  lang  tennis,  customis,  and  procuraseis  of 
prelatis,  and  all  other  dettes ;  it  is  provydit,  by 
ous  soveiane  lord  and  his  thre  estatis  in  this  pre- 
sent parliament.  That  baith  the  creditour  and  the 
dettow,  the  bjrar  and  the  sellar,  the  borrower  and 
fhe  lennar,  the  loid  and  the  tennant,  spirituall  and 
temporall,  be  observit  to  the  desyre  and  the  in- 
tentis  of  tbame  that  war  in  the  tvme  of  making 
tile  contnetis,  and  payment  to  be  maid  in  the 
sanen  substance  that  was  intendit  at  the  tyme  of 
the  making  of  the  contractis."  This  law  was 
certainly  very  equitable ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  execution  of  it  would  be  attended  with  many 
diflieulties,  and  productive  of  many  disputes;  and 
that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  vas- 
sals, tenants,  and  debtors  of  all  kinds,  to  pay  a 
greater  number  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
than  they  were  botud  to  pay  by  their  original 
obligations. 

UIGBLAND  UKIVORM  A  NATIONAL   DISTINCTION. 

Few  reriments  are  more  purely  Scotch  than  the 
Greys.    When  the  inviocibla  ch^trges  made  by 
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hiM  regiment  at  Waterloo,  called  forth  Ham  iMhiiU 
stion  of  Bonaparte,  who  exclaimed,  **  QqMIs  ils 


thisi 

ration  of  Bonaparte, 

sottt  terribles  chevaux  Gris,"  he  knew  not  of  what 
countrv  tliey  were.  But  when  he  saw  the  Gor- 
don Highlanders,  in  their  kilts  and  bonnets,  cfaarii^ 
his  solid  columns,  he  at .  once  discovered  tbeic 
country ;  and  while  they  contributed  so  much  to 
blast  his  earthly  glory,  he  could  not  suppress  his 
admiration  of  "I^s  braves  Ecoissais.'^ 

TBB  KINO  OF  KIFPBN. 

Jo^n  Buchanan,  of  Auchmar  and  Ampryor, 
was  afterwards  termed  King  of  Kippen,  upon  the 
following  account.  King  James  V .,  a  very  socia^ 
ble,  debonair  prince,  residing  at  Stirling,  in  Bu- 
chanan of  Ampryor's  time,  carriers  were  very 
frequently  passing  along  the  common  road,  being 
near  Ampryor's  house,  with-  necessaries  for  the 
use  of  the  king's  family,  and  he  having  some  ex- 
traordinary occasion,  ordered  one  of  these  car- 
riers to  leave  his  load  at  his  house,  and  he  would 
pay  him  for  it ;  which  the  carrier  refused  to  do, 
telling  him  he  was  the  king's  carrier,  and  his  load 
for  his  majesty's  use ;  to  which  Ampryor  seemed 
to  have  small  regard,  compelling  the  carrier,  in 
the  end,  to  leave  hu  load;  telling  him,  if  James 
was  king  of  Scotland,  he  was  king  of  Kippen,  so 
that  it  was  reasonable  he  should  share  with  his 
neighbour  king  in  some  of  these  loads,  so  fre** 
c^uenUy  carried  that  road.  The  carrier  represent- 
ing this  usage,  and  telling  the  stoiy,  as  Arnpryor 
spoke  it,  to  some  of  the  king's  servants,  it  came 
at  length  to  his  majesty's  ears,  who,  shortly  there- 
after, with  a  few  attendants,  came  to  visit  his  neigh- 
bour kiiig,  who  was  in  the  mean  time  at  dinner. 
King  James  having  sent  a  servant  to  demand  ac- 
cess, was  denied  the  same  by  a  tall  fellow  with  a 
battle-axe,  who  stood  porter  at  the  gate,  telling, 
there  could  be  no  access  till  dinner  was  over. 
This  answer  not  satisfying  the  king,  he  sent  to 
demand  access  a  second  tin^e ;  upon  which  be 
was  desired  by  the  porter  to  desist,  otherwise  he 
would  And  cause  to  repent  his  rudeness.  Hisma- 
jesty  iinding  this  method  would  not  do,  desired  $h- 
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porter  to  tell  hit  lOiiCer  thtt  the  good-man  of  Bal 
lageigh  desired  to  ipeak  with  the  king  of  Kippen. 
The  porter  telling  A-rnpryor  so  much,  he,  in  all 
humble  manner,  came  and  received  the  king,  and 
having  entertained  him  with  much  sumptuousoess 
and  joUitv,  became  ao  agreeable  to  King  James, 
that  he  allowed  him  to  take  so  much  of  any  pro- 
vision he  found  carrying  that  road  as  he  had  qcca- 
aion  for;  and,  seeing  he  made  the  first  vi&it,  de- 
sired Ampryor  in  a  few  days  to  return  him  a  se- 
cond at  Stirling,  which  he  performed,  and  conti- 
nued in  very  much  favour  with  the  king,  always 
thereafter  hieing  termed  King  of  Kippen  while  he 
lived. 

FILIAL  PIBTV. 

A  Scotch  servant  beine  young,  thoughtless,  and 
of  a  canty  turn  of  mind, lived  forborne  time  out  of 
place,  vei^  idly.  When  any  ot  the  other  servants, 
his  acquaintances,  were  allowed  a  day  of  plea- 
suring, Andrew  was  sure  to  be  of  the  party.  At 
this  rate,  all  the  money  he  had  received  from  his 
late  master,  would  soon  have  been  east  to  the 
cocks;  but,  in  the  midst  of  this,  he  -received  a 
letter  from  his  mother,  at  Selkirk,  informing  him 
of  his  father's  death,  by  which  she  and  his  sister 
were  reduced  to  great  poverty  and  distress.  This 
news  made  a  most  laudable  alteration  in  the  con- 
duct of  Andrew,  he  shunned  all  those  parties  of 
which  he  had  been  foiYnerly  so  fond ;  and  when 
other  servants  pressed*  him  very  much,  saying, 
"  You  used  to  be  fond  of  mirth  and  good  wine,  as 
your  neighbours;'*  Andrew  shook  his  head,  and 
replied,  **  If  I  drink  wine,  my  mother  and  sister 
must  drink  water;'*  and  the  very  next  day,  he 
called  on  his  master,  with  ten  pounds  he  had 
amassed,  which  he  desired  me  to  pay  to  a  banker, 
for  an  oider  on  a  house  at  Edinburgh,  to  remit  the 
value  to  his  mother. 

THB   POOB.  ' 

The  poor  of  Scotland  are  provided  for  partly 
by  rates  levied  under  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
but  chiefly  by  voluntary  contributions;  and  al- 
togetliftr,  both  their  number,  mi  the  sunif  applied 


to  their  relief,  toe  c^mpaxaiiyely  iooonuderable. 
In  the  countiT  parishes,  the  sum  to  be  raised  by  as- 
sessment is  nxed  by  the  land-owners,  or  heritors, 
and  paid  in  equal  proportions  by  themselves  and 
their  tenants ;  and  in  the  towns  th^  rate  is  levied 
from  the  inhabitants  according  to  the  rent  of  their 
dwelling-houses,  or  the  estimated  value  of  their 
property.  The  voluntary  contributions  consist 
of  collections  at  the  church-doors,  fees  paid  at 
marriages  and  baptisms,  and  other  small  aums  under 
the  managemeDl  of  tho  Kiik-Session ;  to  which 
in  many  parishes  tliere  is  added,  in  seasons  of 
peculiar  pressure,  such  as  a  year  of  scarcity  and 
high  prices,  a  sum  raised  from  the  heritors  and 
their  tenants,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
legal  assessments.  In  addition  to  these  funds, 
some  of  the  greater  proprietors  occasionally  be 
stow  donations  in  money,  oatmeal,  and  coals,  to 
be  distributed  under  the  inspection  of  the  cler- 
gyman, or  his  elders ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  pa- 
rishes have  had  bequests  made  to  them  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  their  poor,  the  in- 
terest of  which  fprms  the  greater  part  of  the  yearly 
disbursements. 

CAVB8   OF   COVE8BA. 

The  western  part  of  the  ridge,  upon  the  Co\e 
sea-coast,  on  the  Murray  Frith,  forms  a  very  bold 
shore.  The  penetrating  power  of  the  surge  in  winter 
storms,  with  the  reiterated  play  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  various  whirl  of  the  rebounding  wave  upon 
the  projecting  cliffs  of  the  free-stone  rock,  has 
formed  several  detached  pyramids,  towers,  and 
arches,  of  various  height  and  form,  in  some  places 
resemblinp^  tha  broken  shapeless  windows  in  s 
Gothic  rum,  having  the  sea  boiling  around  their 
bases  at  each  flow  of  the  tide.  Under  this  hilit 
also,  there  is  a  number  of  caverns,  of  whose  for- 
mation it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  origin,  with- 
out supposing  the  sea  at  some  period  to  h^y^ 
been  so  much  higher  on  the  coast  as  to  have  in 
secret  wrought  out  the  softer  materials,  which 
might  have  originally  filled  those  shapeless  vacu 
ities.    They  all  open  directly  to  the  aea;  and  it 
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if  likely  tl^  iene  af  them  may  extend  back  io 
ihe  land  side  of  the  bUl»  ai  their  dark  recenea 
have  never  been  explored.  Some  of  them  are 
lofty  even  from  the  entrance,  and  their  bounds 
every  where  readily  determinable;  others,  with  a 
low  entraoce*  become  gloomily  lofty,  and  uncom- 
fortably damp  wiiliin;  others  are  low,  dismal, 
dark,  and  damp^  thioughont  all  their  windings. 
Neither  the  floor  nor  roof  of  any  are  on  the  same 
level :  some  of  the  lightest  are  used  as  a  shelter 
by  the  stone  cutters,  b^th  from  th»  beat  and  rain, 
and  are  in  part  flUed  by  the  chips  and  fragments. 
One  of  them  was  occupied  as  a  stable  to  conceal 
the  horses  of  the  family  of  Gordonstown  from  the 
rebels,  in  the  year  1745,  and  has  the  entrance  built 
up  into  a  neat  door;  another  behind  the  village 
of  Lossiemouth  had,  in  ancient  times,  been  formed 
into  a  small  hermitage,  not  exceeding  twelve  feet 
square :  it  was  completed  by  a  han<bome  Gothic 
door  and  window,  and  conunanded  a  long  but  a 
solitary  view  along  the  eastern  shore.  These  ar- 
tilicial  decorations  were  torn  down  by  a  rude  ship- 
master ;  and  in  the  course  of  working  the  quar- 
ries, the  whole  cave  has  been  destroyed.  There 
waa  a  fountain  in  the  rock  above  the  hermitage, 
called  SL  GeranUne's  IVeU. 


England,  (where  be  wm  well  leeeived  by  Edwaid 
I.)  into  his  own  country,  and  there  died,  in  1891. 
The  extraordinary  discoveries  of  this  man,  par- 
ticnlariy  in  chemistry,  made  him  pass,  in  that 
ignorant  and  superstitious  age,  for  a  magician ; 
and  a  thousand  popular  stories  are,  in  diCTereot 
parts  of  Scotland,  told  to  this  day,  of  his  com- 
merce with  evil  spirits,  and  of  the  wonders  which 
he  achieved  through  their  agency.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  been  a  prophet,  and,  among  other 
events,  to  have  foretold  the  union  of  Scotland 
and  England.  Sir  Michael  Scot  succeeded  to  the 
lands  of  Bal weary,  in  rij^ht  of  his  mother,  who 
was  the  daughter'  and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  BaU 
weary  of  that  Ilk.  The  family  is  now  represented 
by  Sir  John  Scot,  of  Aacrum,  Baronet. 


SIR  MXCHaBL   SCOT. 

Sir  Miefaael  Scot,  in  the  thirteenth  eentnry, 
contributed,  by  his  attainments  in  science,  to 
break  the  gloom  ef  that  benighted  age.  After 
patvoing,  with  unnsoal  success,  the  study  of  lan- 
gtagea,  belles  lettres,  and  the  mathematics,  at 
home.  Sir  Michael  travelled  into  France,  where 
he  maided  several  years.  Froas  France,  he  re- 
moved ittiD  Germany,  and  lived,  for  a  while,  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  11.  a  prince 
the  most  enfinent  ef  his  time,  both  for  his  own 
learritag,  and  fof  the  encouragement  which  he 
save  to  learned  men.  But  that  prince,  being  then 
enjcaged  in  war,  Sir  Miehael  Scot  withdrew  from 
the  coart,  to  prosecute,  with  more- advantage,  in 
retirement,  his  favourite  studies  of  medicine  and 
chemistry.  After  tome  years^  he  retnraed  throegh 


BURGHER  8PORT8. 

Every  burgh  of  Scotland,  of  the  least  note,  bat 
more  especially  the  considerable  towns,  had  their 
solemn  play,  or  festival,  when  feats  of  archery 
were  exhibited,  and  prizes  distributed  to .  those 
who  excelled  in  wrestling,  burling  the  bar,  and 
the  other  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  period.  Stir- 
ling, a  usual  place  of  royal  residence,  was  not 
likely  to  be  deficient  in  pomp  upon  such  occa- 
sions, especially  since  James  V.  was  very  partial 
to  them.  His  ready  participation  in  these  popular 
amusements  was  one  cause  of  his  acquiring  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Commons,  or  Re^  Plebeiormn, 
as  Lesley  has  hitinised.  The  usual  prise  to  the 
best  shooter  was  a  silver  arrow.  Such  a  one  is 
preserved  at  Selkirk  and  at  Peebles.  At  Dnmfiries, 
a  silver  gun  was  substituted,  and  the  contention 
transferred  to  fire-arms.  The  ceremony,  as  there 
performed,  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent  ScottiiAi 
poem,  by  Mr.  John  Mayne,  entitled  the  Siller 
Gun,  1808,  which  anfpassea  the  efiorts  of  Fergu- 
son, and  comes  near  those  of  Bans. 

WA.OBR  OP  BATTLB. 

Of  the  absuidity  of  the  ancient  practice  of  de- 
termining doubtful  accusations  by  single  combat, 
we  have  abmidHice  of  inatancea  on  recoid,  boi 
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tre  m«et  with  bom  more  dbtreMiDg^  than  the  fol- 
•  lowing;  which  occurred  betweeen  two  Scotch 
gentlemen,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  which 
"  the  villain  triumphed,  and  the  injnred  fell."  It 
arose  oat  of  the  #ar  which  originated  in  the 
lefoaal  of  the  Scotch  to  conBummate  the  marriage 
of  Mary,  tlicir  joang  Queen,  with  Edward  VI., 
according  to  the  contract  made  in  the  reign  of  her 
father.  The  Scotch  lost  a  number  of  strong  holds, 
and,  among  others,  the  castle  of  Yester,  which 
surrendered  to  the  English  general.  Lord  Grey,  on 
condition  that  he  should  spare  the  lives  of  all  the 
garrison,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  was 
reported  to  have  said  some  unpardonable  things 
of  the  King  of  England.  "  Now,"  say  the  old 
chroniclers,  "as  the  garrison  marched  out  of  the 
castle  in  their  shirts,  and  made  their  most  humble 
obeiamce,  as  became  them,  to  the  Lord  Grey,  he 
caused  very  strict  search  to  be  made  for  the  base 
railer,  who  was  (fxcepted  from  pardon,  and  he 
was  found  to  be  one  Mr.  Newton,  a  native  of 
Scotland. 

"  This  man,  finding  the  great  danger  he  was  in, 
bethought  himself  of  no  other  way  to  save  his 
life,  tlmn  by  throwing  the  accumtion  upon  one 
Mr.  Hamilton  :  now/ these  two  gentlemen  charg- 
ing each  other  with  the  foct,  the  general  could 
find  no  other  way  id  decide  it  than  by  combat, 
which  they  demanded ;  and  the  Lord'  Grey  as- 
senting thereto,  judgment  was  pronounced  to  have 
it  tried ;  and  this  he  was  the  more  induced  to  agree 
to>  because  all  persons  seemed  resolute  for  the 
decision  of  the  truth ;  as,  in  a  very  just  cause,  by 
the  loss  of  their  lives  ,to  gain  an  immortal  name', 
aecording  to  that  line, 

"  Mon  speroenda  viris,  ut  fama  perenhis  alatur." 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  due  preparation  for 
this  combat ;  to  that  the  clMimpions  entered  the 
lists  at  the  appointed  time,  which  were  erected 
for  that  end  in  the  market-place  of  Hadington ; 
having  only  their  doublets  and  hose  on,  and 
anne^with  sword,  buckler,  and  dagger.  Hamilton, 
at  hit  first  entiBiice  into  the  lists,  kneeling  down. 


put  up  hearty  piayert  to  God  Almighty,  Oiat  be 
woidd  be  pleased  to  vindicate  the  truth,  mmI  gftit 
him  victory  over  his  enemy;  and,  at  ttie  same 
time,  he  made  most  solemn  protestations,  that  he 
never  spoke  an^  such  words  against  the  King  of 
England,  as  his  adversary  chiuged  upon  him. 
On  the  other  side,  Newton  seemed  as  if  he  had 
been  daunted  with  his  fklse  accusation  ;  and  the 
generality  of  the  spectators  entertained  atn  opioioo 
of  his  guilt  to  his  prejudice.  Be  it  aa  it  will,  both 
of  them  being  ready,  they  fell  busily  to  it,  wad 
exchanged  several  fierce  blows.  Hamilton,  ii 
the  opinion  of  all  the  people,  seeming  to  rely  upon 
his  innocence,  laid.9toutly  about,  and  forced  bis 
adversary  to  retreat  almost  to  the  end  of  the  listt ; 
to  which,  if  he  had  quite  driven  him,  he  had,  \n 
the  law  of  arms,  won  the  rtctory.  Newton,  fio^ 
ing  himself  thus  upon  the  point  of  bein^  worsted, 
advanced  again,  and  gave  Hamilton  such  a  great 
gash  in  the  leg,  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  any 
longer,  but  down  he  dropped,  and  Newton  tailing 
upon  him,  presently  slew  him  with  his  dagger. 

**  There  were  several  gentlemen  there  present, 
who,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Newton  was  tbe 
oflfender,  though  fortune  had  fisvoured  him  in  the 
combat,  who  would  readily  have  ventored  their 
lives  against.him,  man  for  man,  if  the  general 
would  have  allowed  it ;  but  Newton,  laving  cbim 
to  the  law  of  arms,  the  Lord  Grey  not  only  gsre 
him  the  benefit  of  it,  but  also  presented  him  with 
his  own  gown,  besides  his  own  back  plale,  led  a 
gold  plate  which  he  wore  at  the  time.  ''Thus,** 
adds  the  historian,  "  he  was  well  rewarded,  whiU- 
ever  his  desert  might  be ;  but  he  did  not  cone  of 
so,  for  riding  afterwards  on  the  borders  of  both 
kingdoms,  he  was  there  slain,  and  cut  in  pieces.** 

ARCHERY   IN   TBB  TIMS  OF  JAMBS  T. 

'  Of  James's  attachment  to  archeijx  Pitscottje, 
the  fiiithful,  though  rude  recorder  of  the  maane.a 
of  that  period,  has  given  us  evidence  : 

•  "  In  this  year  there  came  an  ambassador  oat  of 
England,  named  Lord  William  Howaid^  wiA  a  i 
bishop  with  htm,  with  many  other  geQt]emeD«  to 
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Um  naAl^f  of  tlirM0c6fe  hone,  which  wero  all 
able  men  aid  waled  (picked)  men  for  all  kind  of 
fames  and  pastimes,  shooting,  louping,  vunning, 
wieatUng^  aJMi  casting  of  the  stone,  bat  they  were 
well  'fliyed  (esiayed  or  tried)  ere  they  past  out  of 
Scotland,  and  that  by  their  own  provocation ;  but 
lint :  till  at  last,  the  qoeen  of  Scotlaad, 
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»  *hejf 
the  kine  s  mother,  iavowed  the  EngUsh-men^  be^ 
caoae  she  was  the  king  of  England's  sister;  and 
tberefoie  she  took  an  enterprise  of  archery  upon  the 
jEaglisb-aMnTs  hands  ccmtiary  to  her  son  the  king, 
and  any  six  in  Scotland  that  he  would  wale,  either 
^ntlemea  or  yeomen,  that  the  EqglisbHnea  ^ould 
sboot  against  them,  either. at  pricks,  refers,  or 
butsy  as  the  Scots*  pleaied. 

**  The  king,  hearing  this  of  his  mother,  was 
content,  and  gart  her  pawn  a  hundred  crowns,  and 
a  ton  of  wine  upon  the  CDglish-men's  hmids ;  and 
be  incootinent  laid  down  asninch  for  the  Scottish- 
men.  The  field  vpA  ground  was  chosen  in  St. 
Andrew'si,  and  three  landed  men  and  three  yeomen 
cboaeo  to  shoot  against  the  £nglish-4nen,  to  wit, 
David  Weemys  of  that  ilk»  David  Arnott  of.  that 
ilk,  and  Mr.  John  Wedderbnrn,  vicar  of  Dundee ; 
the  yeomen,  John  Thomson,  in  Leith,  Steven 
Tabnmer,  with  a  piper,  called  Alexander  Bailie 
tbey  shot  very  near,  and  warred  (worsted)  the 
£nglisb-men  of  the  enterprise,  and  wan  the  hun- 
dred crowns  and  the  tun  of  wine,  which  made  the 
Juii^  very  meny,  and  his  men  wan  the  victory." 

aOHOR  TO  TUB  BARD8. 

At  a  court  held  at  Icolmkill,  S3d  of  Aueust,' 
1608,  by  Andrew,  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  at  which 
most  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbouring  isles  were 
|»resent,  amongst  other  good  resolutions  for  refor- 
maiioe,  is  the  followin|; : 

'*  The  which  day  it  being  considered,  that 
amongst  the  remanent  abuses  which,  without 
reformation,  has  defiled  the  whole  isles,  has 
been  the  entertainment  and  bearing  with  idle  bel- 
lies, special  vagabonds,  hannia,  idle  and  sturdy 
beggan^express  contnue  the  laws  and  laudable  acts 
of  PlwliaaieDt  i  for  the  remedy  whereof  it  is  like- 


wise enacted,  by  eoiBiBoa  eoiuent,  that  no  ^  _ 
bond,  bard,  nor  profest  pleasant,  (fool  byprofession) 
pretending  liberty  to  bard  and  flatter,  be  received 
within  the  bounds  of  the  said  isles,  by  any  of 
said  special  barons  and  gentlemen,  or  any  other 
inhabitants  thereof,  or  entertained  by  them,  or 
any  of  them,  in  any  sor^ ;  but  in  case  any  vaga* 
bond,  bard,  juggler,  or  such  like,  be  apprehended 
by  them,  of  any  of  them,  he  is  to  be  taken,  and 
put  in  sure  seizment  and  keepuig  in  the  stocks, 
and  thereafter  to  be  debarred  forth  of  the  country, 
with  all  goodly  expedition. 

BLACK  MAIX. 

The  imposition  commonly  called  Black  Mail, 
is  thus  described  as  existing,  in  1747.  It  is  le- 
vied by  the  Highlanders  in  almost  all  the  low 
country  bordering  thereon,  but,  as  it  is  e<|ually 
criminal  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  to  pay  this  ex- 
action, as  to  extort  it,  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid 
the  penalty  of  the  laws,  agree  with  the  robbers, 
or  with  some  of  their  correspondents  in  the  low- 
lands, to  protect  their  houses  and  cattle,  who  are, 
in  effect,  their  stewards  and  factors,  and  so  long  as 
this  payment  continues,  the  depredations  cease 
upon  their  lands ;  otherwise,  the  collector  of  this 
illegal  imposition,  is  oblijnd  to  make  good  the 
loss  they  have  sustained.  They  give  regular  re- 
ceipts for  the  same,  as  .  safe-gimrd  money ;  and 
Ihose  who  refuse  to  submit  to  this  imposition, 
are  sure  of  being  plundered,  there  being  no  other 
way  to  avoid  it,  but  by  keeping  a  constant  gnanl 
of  armed  men,  which,  although  it  is  sometimes 
done,  is  not  only  illegal,  but  a  more  espenaive 
way  of  securing  their  property. 

FLOOD   AT  GLASGOW. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  178S,  there  was 
such  a  flood  at  Glasgow,  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  that  the  Clyde  inundated  a  ^naX  put  of  the 
city,  and  several  hundred  families  were  forced 
from  their  houses  with  precipitation.  Two  lives 
were  lost.    Great  numbers  of  cattle  weie  eitfned 
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IT.  V1LliA1l'«  AftM. 


UmI^i  lib.  7,  telU  Of,  that  Eobert  the  Brace 
iws  poiseaaed  of  thu  miiaculou*  and  luminous 
vi%  which  be  iocloied  io  a  silver  shrine,  and  had 
it  earried  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Previous  to 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the  king's  chaplain,  a 
man  of  little  fiiith,  abstracted  the  relique.  and 
deposited  it  in  some  place  of  security,  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But, 
k) !  while  Robert  was  addressing  his  prayers  to 
the  empty  casket,  it  was  observed  to  open  and 
shut  suddenly  ;  and,  on  inspection,  the  saint  was 
found  to  have .  himself  deposited  his  arm  in  the 
shrine,  as  an  assurance  of  victory.  Such  is  the 
tale  of  Lesley,  ^ut  the  Bruce  little  needed  that 
the  arm  of  Sl  Fillau  should  assist  his  own.  The 
belief  of  the  power  of  St.  Fillan  in  the  core  of 
lunacy,  is  fsr  from  beii^  eradicated,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  magical  opera- 
tions bv  which  his  aid  is  supposed  to  be  procured, 
are  still  performed  at  his  chapel  and  pool  in 
SuatUflUan,  in  Breadalbaae. 

WILLIAM  M'GILL. 

William  M<Gin,  D.  D.  oae  of  the  ministen  of 
Ayr,  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Pennii^faam,  in 
the  county  of  Wilton.  Uis  &ther,  a  respectable 
&rmer  in  thai  pansb,  perceiving  his  early  love  of 
book^  gave  him  the  vivaatsges  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. When  he  faadacquited  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Glaagow,  where  he  diligently  attend- 
ed the  different  professors  for  seven  years ;  and 
had  the  advantage  of  studying  moral  philosophy 
and  theology,  under  the  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  and'Dr.  William  I^echmsn.  From  them 
he  teamed  to  value  and  to  exercise  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  all  questions  of  philosophy 
and  mology ;  and  by  his  unwearied  application 
hftAcquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  those  sci- 
t^tfces.  Having  lived  as  a  private  tutor  in  some 
tespeeCable  Ihmilies  for  a  few  yean,  he  was  li- 
eensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  presbyters  of 


'  Wigton,  who  were  highly  aatislled  with  the  spe- 
cimens which  he  gave  them  pf  his  learning,  httd 
his  skill  in  composition.  Soon  after  his  being 
ltcens«i,  he  was  invited  by  the  late  Mr.  Feiguson, 
minister  of  Kilwinning,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  to 
be  his  assiitant  That  reverend  gentleman  being 
in  easy  circumstances  ^nerously  gave  the  whole 
of  the  stipend  to  his  assistui^  reserving  to 
himself  only  the  manse  and  glebe.  During 
his  short  residence  of  abont  two  yean  at  Kil- 
winning, -Dr.  M^ill  acquired  high  repotation 
as  a  rational  acenrate  pieacher.  A  vacancy  of 
one  of  the  ministerial  crar^  having  taken  pfece 
in  the  town  of  Ayr,  he  received  an  unanimous  call 
from  the  magistrates  and  council,  the  kirksession, 
and  the  incorporations  of  that  town,  to  be  one  of 
their  ministen.  Among  them  he  lived  for  forty- 
six  yarn  in  the  ^ithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office;  and  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
though  in  a  very  inllrm  state  of  heahh,  be  dis- 
pensed the  sacrament  of  the  LonTs  Supper,  to  an 
aflectionate  people  by  whom  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed. -  His  private  life  was  chequered  b^  many 
severe  domestic  trials,  which  he  bore  with  the 
composure  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  resignation 
of  a  Christian.  He  published  a  few  sennons  at 
the  earnest  request  of  his  hearen.  In  the  yvar 
I78tf  he  published  by  sQbscription,iiis  **  Practical 
Essay  on  the  death  of  Jesus  Cnrist,"  the  reception 
which  it  met  with  from  the  world  at  iint  was  not 
favourable :  but  from  causes  which  the  author  of 
this  sketch  has  no  intention  to  explain  at  present, 
on  account  of  it  he  was  exposed  to  a  severe  pro- 
secution before  the  different  judicatories  of  the 
church,  which  harassed  and  afflicted  him  for 
some  years.  This  circumstance,  perhaps,  soured 
his  mind,  and  certainly  added  to  his  stronr  ab- 
horrence of  all  bigotry  and  false  zeal  fbr  rel^on, 
which  he  frequently  expressed  in  his  public  dis- 
courses as  well  as  in  private  convemtion  with  his 
friends. 

PLVSCARDBN   FRIQAT. 

The  priory  of  Plasearden  was  fcmnded  in  1990, 
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iht  tutelBTiaititof  Scotlam^  and  named  VallU  Sti. 
AndreaB.  Themonka  wereCisCarciana,  flrat  brought 
iato  Scotland  by  MalToiiniy  biihop  of  fil.  An- 
dre w'a^  and  eatabtiabed  at  this  place,  BcauUe»  and 
Aichattan  in  Aijgyleshire.  The  convent  of  Plua- 
caiden  was  free  from  epiacopal  jariadiction;  but 
WfTffF'Bg  lieentioiis,  aoon  after  1460  the  white 
Bonka  wesa  expeUed,  the  black  were  intioduced, 
aad  the  prioiy  made  a  cell  of  Dumfermling. 

TheiM  estatea  aad  levenaea  were  conaiderable. 
Tliey  had  the  glen  of  Piaicarden,  a  fertile  valley, 
aad  pictniaaiaey  from  the  natore  of  the  groand 
and  clnmpt  of  wood. 

Mr.  Shaw  atatea  the  ravenae  at  6951.  lOi.  Id. 
Scota;  1  ehaldn»  1  boll,  9  llrloti,  wheat;  61 
chalden»  4  boll%  3  ftrlota,  1  peck,  malt,  meal,  and 
beav;  oata,  5  chaldeit,  IS  bolli ;  dry  mnlturea,  9 
chaldera,  1 1  bolla ;  SO  laati  of  aalmo^;  with  grain, 
caia,  caatoma,  poultry,  and  lervices.  In  IMS  there 
vaa  allowed  to  each  of  five  monks,  in  kething 
and  habite,  £lt;  andl  chalder,6bolls,  in  victoal. 

The  aeat  af  the  priory  was  six  miles  to  the  west 
of  £^n,  and  ;appearB,  from  its  present  state,  to 
have  been  nianiificent  and  superb,  built  of  free- 
stone, of  which  there  are  inexhaustible  quarries 
in  tbe  vicinity.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wallj 
about  15  flset  high,  enclosing  an  area  of  ten  acres. 
Tbe  distribution  of  the  internal  buildings  is  alter 
(he  plan  of  the  French  priories  and  convents  of 
that 


EDINBURGH  UNIVfiRSITY  LIBRART. 

The  libmry  of  the  university  is  valuable  and 
extensive.  It  owed  its  first  b^inning  to  Mr.  Cle- 
ment Little,  advocate,  who,  in  1580,  bequeathed 
his  collection  of  books  to  the  magistrates,  for  the 
u<ie  of  the  citizens.  An  apartment  for  holding 
them  was  erected  at  that  time  in  the  church-yard 
of  St.  Giles,  (now  the  Parliament  Square) ;  but 
the  college  being  founded  in  the  following  year, 
th<'  books  were  removed  thither  in  158S.  Thert^ 
are  properly  two  libraries  belonging  to  the  univer^ 
sit>  ;  but  one  of  these,  aonsieting  moatly  of  the 
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books  in  divinity,  b  apprcmriated  solely  to  the 
use  ofthestudenU  of  theology.  In  the  (i^tary 
are  many  interesting  historical  documents :  amoi^ 
which  are  the  original  contract  of  Mary  Queen  qf 
Scots  with  the  Dauphin  of  France ;  a  Bohemtaii 
protest  against  the  council  of  Constance  tor  burn- 
ing John  Huss  in  the  year  1417,  with  150  seals  of 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  nobles  annexed;  and 
some  oriental  manuscript*  Here  is  also  kept  a 
beautiful  copy  of  Fordounts  Scotichronieon,  beau- 
ttfoily  written  on  vellum. 

The  new  libmry  is  to  occupy  the  south  side  of 
the  new  building. 

The  college  libmry  of  Edinbuigh  receives  a 
copy  of  every  book  entered  at  Stationers'  Hal|. 
The  only  other  fund  for  its  support  is  the  money 
paid  by  students  at  matricuhtion ;  and  five  pounds 
given  by  each  professor  at  his  admission.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  university  libmry 
amounts  to  upwards  of  50,000. 

ALEXANDER   SELKIRK. 

Alexander  Selkirk,  who  was  rendered  famoof 
by  De  Foe,  under  tbe  name  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, was  bom  in  Largo  in  1676,  He  went  to  se^ 
in  his  youth,  and  in  the  year  ITOS,  bein^  sailiM 
master  of  the  ship  Cinque  Ports,  Captam  StnMp 
ling,  bound  for  toe  South  Seas,  he  was  put  on 
shore,  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  mutiny.  In  that  solitude  he  lemaio- 
ed  four  ycai-s  and  four  months,  from  which  he  wta 
at  last  relieved,  and  brought  to  England  by  Ctp^ 
tain  Woods  Rogers.  He  had  with  him,  in  the 
island,  his  clothes  and  bedding,  with  a  firelock^ 
some  powder,  bullets  and  tobaccq,  a  hatcbat, 
knife,  Kettle,  his  mathematical  ipstruments  and 
bible.  The  chest  which  Selkirk  had  with  him 
on  the  island,  was  kept  by  his  grandnephew, 
John  Selkirk,  weaver  in  Largo,  and  his  musW  u 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

DKPOPUtATlON  OF  THE  BIOHLAWDS. 

*  Before  the  abolition  of  the  xegime  of  clans,  the 
interast  of  the  landed  proprietor  waa  to^concsii* 
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tmte  In  kit  ddmiua  tiw  ^pMteit  ponible  nvttber 
of  men  capable  of  beann;  aitiia;  hence  it  fol- 
lowedj  that  the  population  vaa  no  longer  identi- 
fied with  the  produce  of  the  ioil,  and  that  the 
land  was  divided  into  a  Teiy  consideiable  number 
of  small  farmsy  on  each  of  which  a  whole  family 
resided.  In  geneml,  the  proprietor  reserved  for 
himself  a>part  of  his  domain,  where  he  placed 
the  men^of  his  suite^  his  servants,  and  all  those 
who  were  more  particularly  attached  to  his 
person.  Some  vassals .  paid  no  rents^  for  their 
ioma,  others  paid  their  leases  partly  in  money, 
and'partly  in  personal  or  particular  services,  to 
the  profit  of  this  proprietor.  The  portions  of  his 
^maia,  which  the  chief  did  not  use  himself,  were 
let  to  a  few  of  the  principal  members  of  his  tribe, 
his  nearest  relations,  desi|^nated  under  the  name  of 
tackaminf  the  latter  divided  the  hmds  again 
among  the  smal\  tenants^  and  the  coUen,  or  la- 
bouring people.  The  fiirms  whi<^  these  lait 
occu|pied,  were  not  considerable :  they  paid  410 
rent  m  money,  but  they  worked  for  the  toobmea, 
and  were  their  servants. 

'  ^  When  the  chiefs  were  deprived  of  their  aotho- 
ritv  over  their  tribes,  and  being  no  longer  petty 
independent  princes,  so  great  an  armed  popukition 
was  oecome  useless  to  them,  and  no  longer  pro- 
^nred  them,  as  formerly,  that  consideration  and 
power  which  were  the  objects  of  their  ambition; 
the^,  therefore,  felt  the  necesity  of  maintaining 
their  laiik  and  credit  by  different  means,  and  those 
which  were  most  obvious,  were  the  employment 
of  their  lands,  in  augmenting  their  fortunes.  It 
was  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  increase  the 
revenue,  and  to  make  the  soil  yield  a- great  pecu- 
niary profit.  The  ^stem  of  admiutstmtion  of  do- 
mains pursued,  until  tlien,  in  the  Highlands,  was 
the  least  likely,  of  all,  to  procure  these  advan- 
tages. The  rent  of  the  farms  had  been  invariably 
held  extremely  low,  and  the  entire  produce  of  the 
soil  was  consumed  in  supporting  that  population 
which  was  of  so  little  service  to  agriculture 
There  remained  no  surplus  for  a  disposal  in  a 
.viaiketj  comequently,  there  were  no  markets, 


and  the  farmers  ezpoited  110  kilid  of  pieviMoi 
from  their  domaiqs,  which  coaM  be  soM.  The 
proprietors,  therefore,  havinjj^  no  longer  aajr  thin; 
in  view  but  their  pecuniary  mteiests,  must,  coaie- 
quently,  have  felt  the  necessity  of  aagnieatiBg  thi 
extent  of  their  farms,  by  the  diminution  of  tbek 
number.  By  that,  the  same  hiboor  which  Htt» 
merly  employed  a  multitude  of  hands,  waioow 
easily  executed  by  a  single  &imer  $  the  spsoe  «f 
ground  which,  at  that  time,  maintuned  all  tbeie 
small  farmers,  being  now  cultivated  b^  one  indi' 
vidual,  there  remained  for  him  a  certain  soipla% 
which  he  could  realiae  by  carrying  it  to  maiket 

Those  who  had,  until  then,  heM  small  hm 
were  dispossessed  in  great  numbers,  in  prep0rti« 
as  the  proprietors,  always  more  anxious  for  )Bft 
revenues,  were  convinced,  that  to  confert  thtf 
mountains  uid  valleys  into  pasture  for  sheep» «» 
much  more  profitable  than  the  cultivation  of  Itf^ 
Farmers,  from  the  sooth  of  Seotlaad  and  fna 
England,  whose  chief  occupation  was  the  praf** 
gation  of  sheep,  having  discovered  that  the  most' 
tains  of  Scotland  supplied  pastuEate  of  as  good  1 
quality  as  those  of  the  Chniol  HUk  and  of  Enf^ 
land,  and  that  they  coukl  farm  them  oat  st  1 
lower  price,  made  the  Highland  proprieton  bd* 
ter  offers  than  they  had  received  from  their  tf* 
cient  vassals,  and,  consequently,  thev  obtaiaed  ib« 
preference.  The  great  farmers  of  the  mouotm 
or  ta/cktmen^  witnessed  the  enormous  proAlf  whick 
these  new  comers  made  at  the  fairs  of  the  tovih, 
by  the  exportation  of  their  sheep  reared  ti  tbc 
Highlands,  which  were  more  considerable,  at th«f 
had  neither  the  expense  of  labour  nor  of  iopjf 
ments,  that  the  agriculturist  had,  and  a  Rtip 
shepherd  was  sufficient  to  p^ard  the  laigest  flock' 
in  tne  most  extensive  district. 

This  success  awakened  the  attention  of  u^ 
kirge  farmers,  and  they,  likewise,  resolved  totf* 
dertake  the  breeding  of  sheep ;  they  dispcefesM^ 
their  small  tenants  and  their  CoUertf  and,  bj  ui 
profits  which  they  made,  wero  able  to  pey  I"* 
proprietors  a  higher  rent  for  their  fonnsi  ^^* 
they  could  thoa  preterve*; 
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cttebUafaed  every  year ;  the  eompetitioii  which 
«M  edablitbed  between  the  En^isb  bimeri  or 
Low1aiuiei%  mad  Hie  fadbiwiii  of  the  Highlands, 
ftodigienalj  aagmeated  the  revenne  of  land  in 
the  latter  country.  The  proprielori  attained  the 
ebtect  they  had  in  view:  they  enriched  them- 
lelTea  by  the  progreistTe  and  rapid  increaae  of 
their  rents,  and  many  of  them  quitted  their 
taiasy  and  their  now  deserted  valleys,  to  expend 
their  newlyHwquired  fortanes  in  Edinburgh,  and 
in  London ;  seektBg  to  gratify  their  vanity  by  a 
display  of  luxury,  as  they  formerly  did,  by  exhi- 
biting the  savage  pomp  of  a  numerous  suite  of 
devoted  vassals. 

What,  then,  became  of  the  tenantry  and  labour- 
ers, who,  by  these  measures  were  deprived  of 
£itms,  which  a  long  hereditary  possession  had 
accustomed  them  to  consider  as  their  property  ? 
Filled  with  despair,  and  burning  with  resentment 
against  their  chiefs,  who  ought  to  have  protected 
them,  and  whom  they  accused  of  ingratitude ;  being 
unable  to  remain  in  a  country  where,  in  order  to 
wocute  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  was  indispensa- 
ble to  possess  a  small  portion  of  land ;  and  des- 
titute of  all  resources,  they  were  finally  obliged 
to  quit  those  valleys  and  mountains  which  tfisir 
forefiuhers  had  inhabited,  and  which  lecalled  to 
their  minds  so  many  interesting  and  glorious  as- 
sociatiotts.  Those  of  the  tenantry  who  possessol 
cattle  and  agricultural  implements,  hastened  to 
sell  them,  and  with  their  produce  they  paid  their 
passagy  from  England  to  America,  where  they 
emigmled  in  vast  numbers,  with  their  families. 
The  working  people,  who  had  no 'other  resource 
than  their  own  labour,  flocked  to  the  manufactu- 
ring cities  of  the  Lowlands,  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  labouring  incessantly  in  the  factories, 
in  order  to  obtain  funds  adequate  to  the  cost  of 
their  voyage  to  America ;  and  the  moment  this 
was  fione,  they  eagerly  set  off  to  join  their  coun- 
trymen in  a  foreign  land. 

In  addition  to  the  number  who  had  already 
been  turned  out  of  their  Uaa»,  was  the  emigra- 
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tiott  of  those  who  IsH  that  a  tiftilaT  fiile  awaited 
them ;  depending  no  longer  on  the  attachment  of 
their  ancient  cluels,  and  subjected,  while  the  lat- 
ter were  amusing  themselves  in  great  cities,  to  all 
the  vexations  and  severity  of  overseers,  who 
were  fre(|uently  strangers,  sent  to  manage  the  es- 
tates during  the  absence  of  the  proprietors,  they 
preferred  throwing  up  their  ilmns,  before  the 
leases  were  expired,  and,  profiled  by  the  first  ftk- 
vouiable  opportunity  to  underOlke  the  voyage. 

Thus,  a  great  emigration  took  place,  by  wbich 
the  British  govemment  saw  thousands  of  faithful 
subjects  removing  into  foreign  countries— honest 
and  bmve  men,  who  were  formerly  considered  a 
nursery  of  intrepid  soldiers. 

A  geneml  cry  of  disapprobation  was  raised 
in  Scotland  against  those  proprietors  who,  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  pity,  and  looking 
only  to  their  personaiinterests,  sacrificed  to  their 
cupidity,  a  host  of  men,  who  had  exposed  their 
lives  for  them,  and  whose  fathers  had  more  than 
once  generously  devoted  themselves  to  their  an- 
cestors. "  What  are  become,"  said  these  unfor- 
tunate people,  in  their  distress,  without  asylum 
and  without  protectors,  *'  what  are  become  of  the 
family  ties,  which  our  chief  formerly  delighted 
to  preserve  among  us,  when  he  had  occasion  for 
our  arms  ?  Are  we  no  longer  his  tribe  ?  Are  we  no 
longer  the  children  of  one  common  lather-«>now 
that  we  claim  his  protection  ?"  Happily,  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  these  melancholy 
scenes  were  by  no  means  {jpeneral  in  the  High- 
lands j  for  if  the  fermentation  which  followed, 
and  which,  on  some  occasions,  manifested  itself 
otherwise  than  by  compbints— if  this  discontent 
had  burst  forth  in  all  She  districts,  at  the  same 
time,  the  public  safety  would  have  been  crievously 
compromised.  But,  more  fortunate  for  humanity, 
there  were  found  many  proprietors,  who  preferred 
the  happiness  of  diffusing  benefits  around  them, 
to  the  allurements  of  gain ;  and|  instead  of  aug- 
menting their  revenues,  sought  to  meliomte  the^ 
condition  of  their  subordinates.  There  weiei'^ 
alsoy  soffle>  who  were  fax  from  desiring  to  diiioherit 
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llieir  aocient  tmhiI%  yety  nerettlieleai,  could  not 
letist  the  temptation  of  the  high  prices  offered  them 
for  their  (arms ;  these  last,  therefore,  endea^oaTpd, 
Yithoat  iiialiiQgcorrespoiidtBK  sacrifices,  to  retain 
theno  in  their  service. 

Efforts  were  now  making  througbont  Scotland 
to  procure  resources  for  those  who  had  been  sent 
away  by  their  hard-hearted  proprietors  j  but  these 
efforts  were  not  sufficiently  followed  up;  they 
were  rarely  complete,  and  often  the  plans  adopted 
in  order  to  procure  them  the  means  of  subsistence, 
entirely  failed.  Thus,  when  war  presei^ted  no  ob- 
stacles, emigration  continued,  and  went  on  in< 
creasing  from  year  to  year.  These  symptoms  of 
depopuUtion,  at  length,  began  to  spread  alarm 
among  those  who  felt  interested  in  the  mountains 
of  Scotland. 

Many  authors  have  written  on  this  subject.  A 
respectable  association,  the  Highland  Society, 
took  these  circumstances  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration, and  were  actively  occupied  in  seeking 
resources,  even  in  the  Highlands,  iu  order  to  re- 
tain those  who  were  disposed  to  emigrate. 

They,  in  consequence,  claimed  the  interference 
of  the  legislature,  to  oppose  the  emigration  ,*  and, 
what  is  most  remarkable,  the  proprietors  who 
were  the  cause  of  the  evils,  and  who  atone  conld 
provide  an  efficacious  remedy,  were  those  who 
most  aniiously  demanded  authority  from  govern- 
ment, to  restrain  the  emigrants  from  emlMirking. 
They  Vere,  doubtless,  persuaded,  that  such  an 
emigration  was  injurious  to  the  country,  and,  per- 
haps, also,  they  were  conscions,  that  to  them 
would  reasonably  be  imputed  the  eicpatriation  of 
so  many  brave  men.  But  what  could  the  legis- 
lature do  ?  They  could  not  compel  the  proprie- 
tors to  dispose  of  their  domains  against  their  own 
will,  nor  could  they  infringe  on  the  right  of  every 
inhabitant  of  a  free  ceuntrv,  to  transport  himself 
to  the  place  which  appeared  to  him  the  most  suit- 
able for thedevelopemeot of  hts  industry.  Thev 
tried,  therefore,  by  persuasion,  to  retain  tliose 
who  wished  to  emigrate,  by  offering  them  lucra- 
ttva  nsoujcet  in  theic  ova  country  i  and  it  was, 


in  agr«t  moaiBre,  Ibr  thli  purpose,  Uiat  the 
C^aledonian  canal  was  undertaken,  and  which,  in 
fact,  has  employed  a  great  number  of  woikmcn. 
The  parliament  also  ordered  the  open  ins:  of  nerr 
roads ;  but  these  labours,  although  considerable, 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  great  number  of  men 
who  were  out  of  employment;  besides,  there 
were  many,  who,  feeling  that  fhese  resonrres 
were  only  temporary,  and  excited  by  e^nraplesr, 
as  well  a^  by  the  hope  of  making  their  fortunes, 
and  by  the  attraction  of  possessing  lands  of  their 
own,  persisted  in  emigrating  to  America. 

Thus,  emigration  continued,  and  at  the  termi- 
nation of  every  war,  numerous  groups  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  embaiked  for  the  new 
world.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  departure 
of  these  unfortunate  people,  have  painted,  in 
lively  coloura,  the  distressing  scenes  which  were 
unceasingly  renewed  when  so  many  poor  Hi?b- 
landera  twde  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  huts  and  vat- 
leys  of  their  native  country. 

8T0RM    AT   SBLKIRK. 

In  July,  1768,  there  was  such  a  dreadful  storm, 
thit  the  Congregation  in  the  kirk  could  not  ser, 
and  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  constematioo. 
The  thunder  rolled,  the  lightning  flashed,  and  lh<» 
hail  descended  so  as  to  plough  up  the  ground, 
and  neither  man  nor  beast  could  withstam!  the 
storm.  The  waters  of  the  Tweed  were  swelled, 
and  men  expected  that  the  end  of  the  work)  was 
at  hand. 

DRAGON   OF  LINTON* 

Above  the  south  entrance  of  the  ancient  pari>h 
church  of  Linton,  in  Roxburghshire,  is  a  rude 
piece  of  sculpture,  representing  a  knight,  with  s 
falcon  on  his  arm,  encountering,  with  his  Iam«\ 
in  full  career,  a  port  of  monster,  which  the  com- 
mon people  call  a  worm  or  snake.  Traditioa 
bears,  that  this  animal  inhabited  a  den  or  hollow, 
at  some  distance  from  the  church,  whence  it  iKas 
wont  to  issue  forth,  and  ravage  the  country ;  or, 
by  the  fascination  t>f  its  eyes  and  breath,  draw  its 
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pref  into  itt  jswi.  Large  rewatdi  w«t>e,  In  vain, 
offered  for  the  destruction  of  this  moiMter,  which 
bad  ^rown  to  lo  hupe  a  hiilk,  that  it  used  to  twist 
ifik^lf,  in  apiral  folds,  round  a  grreen  hilloek  of 
consideraUe  height,  still  called  Wormeston,  and 
matkecf  bj  a  clump  of  trees.  When  sleeptfift  rn 
this  place,  with  its  mouth  open,  popular  credulity 
aftrms,  that  it  was  slain  by  the  laird  of  Lariston,- 
a  roan,  brAve  even  to  madnees^  who,  toxtting  upon 
the  snake  at  full  ^IIopj  thrust  down  its  throat  a 
peat,  (a  piece  of  turf  dried)  dipt  in  scalding  pitch, 
and  A-sed  to  the  point  of  his  lance.  The  aromatic 
quality'  of  the  peat,  is  said  to  have  preserved  the 
champion  from  the  effects  of  the  monstei's  poi- 
sottoos  breath,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  cl(>gged 
iujaws.  In  dying,  the  serpent  contracted  his 
foMs  with  so  much  violence,  that  their  spiral  im- 
presaion  is  still  discernible  round  the  hillock, 
where  K  lay.  The  noble  family  of  Sotnerville  are 
said  to  be  descended  from  this  adventurous  knight, 
ia  memory  of  whose  achievement,  they  bear  a 
dragon  aa  their  crest.  The  sculpture  itself  gives 
DO  countenance  to  this  fine  story,  for  the  animal 
irhoni  the  knight  appears  to  be  in  the  act  of  slay- 
io?,  has  no  resemblance  to  a  serpent,  but  rather 
to  a  wolf  or  boar,  with  which  the  neighbouring 
Cheviot  mountains  must,  in  earl^  times,  have 
iboanded ;  and  there  remains  vestiges  of  another 
inonater,  ef  the  same  species,  attacking  the  horse 
:4  the  champion. 

FRIAR  ALEXANDER  8EAT0N.  ' 

This  early  reformer  being  brought  before  the 
irchbishop,  was  charged  with  havjng  said,  that 
>i9hops  ought  to  preach,  and  that  those  who 
lid  not  preach  were  dumb  dogs.  "  Your  infor- 
nersy  my  lord,  (saith  Seaton)  must  have  been  very 
^norant  persons,  who  could  not  distinguish  be- 
ween  the  apostle  Paul  and  prophet  Isaiah,  and 
riax  Seaton.  I  said,  indeed,  that  Paul  exhorted 
lisshops  to  preach,  and  that  Isaiah  called  those 
r  Uo  did  not  preach,  dumb  dogs.  Bot^  of  myself, 
aaid  nothing.  If  that  is  heresy,  Paul  and  Isaiah 
«e  the  beietica,"    The  priiMta  waa  nettM  «t 
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this  smart  reply ;  but  he  concealed  his  reseBtment 
till  he  had  alienated  the  king  from  his  confessor^ 
which  was  not  a  difficult  task.  That  young  prince 
had  been  debauched  by  those  who  had  the  charge 
of  his  education,  and,  unhappily,  indulged  him- 
self in  vague  amours,  for  which  his  confessor  had 
reproved  him  sharply.  Father  Seaton  observing 
a  change  in  the  king's  manner  of  receiving  him^ 
took  the  alarm,  and  made  his  escape  to  Berwick. 
From  thence,  he  wrote  a  long  expostulatory  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  offered  to  tetum,  and 
vindicate  his  doctrines,  if  he  mi^ht  have  a  foit 
trial  before  impartial  judges.  Having  received  an 
answer  to  this  letter,  he  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  found  an  asylum  in  the'  ftimily  of  the 
duke  of  Suffolk. 

TBIND  COURT. 

After  various  temporary  Commissions  of  Fftr* 
liament,  the  first  of  which  was  appointed  in  16tT, 
c.  S,  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  were,  at 
last,  created  a  perpetual  "Commission  for  the 
Plantation  of  Kirks,  and  Valuations  of  Teinda,'' 
by  1709,  c.  9.  This  court,  though  consisting  of 
the  same  individual  judges,  has  alwavff  exercised 
a  jurisdiction  separate  and  distinct  ftom  that  of 
the  Court  of  Session ;  and  when  the  latter  was 
recently  divided  into  two  chambers,  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  the  former  should,  in  all  respectSi  con- 
tinue untouched.  The  quorum  of  this  court  ia 
nine :  the  same  as  that  of  the  Court  of  Session 
before  its  division. 

By  the  act  1707,  the  Teind  Court  wasappohited 
lo  meet  every  Wednesday,  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  but  now  it  meets  "  once  a 
fortnight  only,"  viz.  every  alternate  Wednesday. 
(mh  Geo.  in.  e.  188.) 

The  extent  of  its  jurisdiction  is  pretty  ftilly  set 
forth  in  the  act  1707  ^-it  has  power  '<  to  deter-  ^ 
mine  in  all  valuations  and  sales  of  teinds ;  to  grant 
augmentations  of  ministers*  stipends;  proroga- 
tion of  tacks  of  teinds ;  to  disjoin  too  large  pa- 
rishes ;  to  erect  and  build  new  chinches^  CD  anntx 
and  diainembati  «lntfcha(S'^c« 
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'  The  story  of  D«yid  Earl  of  Huntingdon  is  ro- 
mantic. He  was  brother  to  William  the  Uon, 
and  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown  of  Scotland^ 
having  married  Matildis,  daurhter  of  Ranulph 
Earl  of  Chester,  he  immediately  departed  for  tne 
Holy  Land/  under  the  banners  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion.  Many  were  the  disasters  of  this  zealous 
prince.  Shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  he 
was  made  captive.  His  rank  unknown,  he  was 
purchased  by  a  Venetian,  who  brought  him  to 
Constantinople;  there,  some  English  merchants 
accidentally  recognized  him ;  they  redeemed  and 
sent  him  home.  After  having  surmounted  various 
dtfliculties,  he  was  in  imminent  hanrd  of  a  se- 
cond shipweck,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  He 
ascribed  his  deliverance  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and, 
in  memory  of  her  efficacious  intercession,  founded 
a  monastery  at  Lindoris. 

COIpaPIRACT  DBTBCTED* 

^  On  the  coast  of  Sky  is  an  old  castle,  built  in  the 
time  of  King  James  VI.  b^  Hugh  Macdonald, 
who  was  next  heir  to  the  dignity  and  fortune  of 
his  chief.  Hugh  being  so  near  his  wish,  was 
impatient  of  delay,  and  had  art  and  influence 
sufficient  to  ennge  several  gentlemen  in  a  plot 
against  the  lairors  life.  Something  most  be  sti 
pointed  on  both  sides^  for  they  would  not  dip 
their  hands  in  blood  merely  for  Hugh's  advance- 
ment. The  compact  was  formally  written  and 
signed  by  the  conspirators,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  Macleoid. 

It  happened  that  Maeleod  had  sold  some  cattle 
to  a  drover,  who,  not  having  ready  money,  gave 
h  i  m  a  bond  for  payment.  The  debt  was  discharged, 
and  the  bond  re-demandcd,  which  Maeleod,  who 
could  not  read,  intending  to  put  it  into  his  hands, 
gave  him  the  conspiracy.  The  drover,  when  he 
had  read  the  paper,  delivered  it  privately  to  Mac- 
donald, who,  being  thus  informed  of  his  danger, 
called  his  (riends  together,  and  provided  for  his 
•tfety.    He  BMda  •  public  feait,  aad  inviting 
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of  them  at  the  table,  between  two  men  oC  known 
fldehty.  The  compact  of  conapiracy  was  tken 
shown,  and  every  man  conlronted  with  his  own 
name.  *  Macdonald  acted  with  great  moderation. 
He  upbraided  Hugh  both  with  disloyalty  and 
ingratitude;  but  told  the  vest,  thai  he  considered 
them  as  men  deluded  and  misinformed.  Ungh 
was  sworn  to  fidelity,  and  dismissed  with  his 
companions ;  but  he  was  not  generoos  enongh  to 
be  reclaimed  by  lenity,  and  finding  no  longer  any 
countenance  among  the  gentlemen/  endeavamed 
to  execute  the  same  design  by  meaner  hands.    la 


this  practice  he  was  delected,  and  taken  to  Mac- 
donald^s  castle,  and  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon. 
When  he  was  hungry,  they  let  him  down  a  pks- 
tiful  meal  of  salted  meat ;  and  when,  after  his 
repast,  he  called  for  drink,  they  conveyed  to  him 
acovc^  cup,  which,  when  he  lifted  the  lid, 
he  found  empty.  From  that  time,  they  vist^ 
hkm  no  more,  but  left  him  to  perish  in  aolilMd* 
and  darkness. 

FAJLL  OF  BAIN. 

In  1778,  there  was  such  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  at 
Inverary,  that  the  rivers  carried  every  thing  be- 
fore them,  and  ttees,  which  had  braved  ibestannt 
and  floods  for  more  than  a  bundled  yenis,  were 
pulled  up  by  the  roc»ts.  Brkiges  weva  earned 
away,  and  the  military  roads  rendered  impaamble. 
At  the  Duke  of  Argyle's,  cascades,  bridges,  and 
bulwarks  were  destroyed,  and  much  damage  was 
done. 

aOBBRT   LBIGIITOH. 

Robert  Leighton,  some  time  bishop  *of  Daa- 
blane,  and  af  lerwaids  archbishop  of  Glas^row,  worn 
to  the  persecuted  Alexander  Leighton,  was  boni 
at  London  in  161k,  but  educated  at  the  amveniiT 
of  Edinburgh,  where  his  talents  were  not  roocv 
conspicuous  than  yis  piety  and  humble  teaaper. 
He  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  France,  paiticti*  , 
larly  at  Doway,  where  some  of  his  relatioas  lived. , 
Our  acconnts,  however,  of  his  enrly  yean,  me  | 
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All  we  know  with  cntainty  of 
the  period  before  us  ii,  that  when  he  had  reached 
hia  thiftieth  year>  in  164S,  h^  was  lettled  in  Scot^ 
lead,  accoidin;  to  the  piesbyterian  foTm«  as  mi- 
Biater  of  the  parif  h  of  Newbottle*  near  Edinburgh. 
Here  he  remained  se^eFal  yeari,  and  was  most  as- 
sidoooB  in  discharging  the  various  duties  of  his 
ofice.  He  did  not,  howeTer,  conceive  it  to  be  any 
port  of  that  office  to  add  to  the  distractions  of  that 
unhappy  period,  by  making  the  pulpit  the  vehicle 
of  political  opinions.  His  object  was  to  exhort 
his  pariahioDers  to  live  in  charity,  and  not  to 
trouble  themselves  with  religious  and  political 
disputes.  But  such  was  not  the  common  ptac- 
tice ;  and  it  being  the  custom  of  the  presbytery 
to  inquire  of  the  several  brethren,  twice  a  year, 
**  whether  they  had  preached  to  the  times?" 
^  For  God's  sake,"  answered  Leighton, "  when  all 
my  brethren  preach  to  tlie  times,  sufTer  one  poor 
prieat  to  preach  about  eternity."  Such  modera- 
tion oould  not  fail  to*^ive  offence ;  and  finding 
his  labours  of  no  service,  he  retired  to  a  life  of 
privacy.  His  mind  was  not,  however,  indifferent 
to  what  was  passing  in  the  political  world,  and  he 
waa  one  of  those  who  dreaded  the  downfisH  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  subsequent  evils  of  a  republi- 
can tyiaaoy,  and  having  probably  declared  his 
aoBtmaala  oo  these  subjects,  he  was  solicited  by 
llii/riaadfa^  and  particularly  by  his  brother.  Sir 
Eliaha  Leighton,  te  change  his  connexions.  For 
tkis  h^  was  denounced  by  the  presbyterians  as  an 
•poMale,  and  welcomed  by  the  episcopalians  as  a 
convert.  In  his  flrst  outset,  however,  it  is  denied 
thai  he  was  a  thorough  prcsbyterian,  or  in  his 
aecond«  entirely  an  episcopalian^  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  becoming  the  latter  could  not  be  imputed 
to  BMtives  of  ambition  or  interest,  for  episcopacy 
was  at  this  time  the  profession  of  the  minority, 
and  extremely  unpopular.  His  design,  however, 
of  retiring  to  a  life  of  privacy,  was  prevented  by 
a  drcQBstaoce  which  proved  the  high  opinion 
entectaioed  of  his  integrity,  ^learning,  and  piety. 
The  ofice  of  principal  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
buigb  bacoBung  vacant  sooa  after  Leighton*s  re 


signation  of  bis  ministerial  chafge,  the  magistrateB, 
who  had  the  gift  of  presentation,  unanimously  cho^e 
him  to  fill  the  chair,  and  pressed  his  acceptance 
of  it  by  uiging  that  he  might  thereby  be  of  great 
service  to  the  church,  without  taking  any  part  in 
public  measures.  Such  a  motive  to  a  man  of  his 
moderation,  was  inesistible  $  and  accordingly  he 
accepted  the  offer,  and  executed  the  duties  of  his 
office  for  ten  years  with  great  reputation.  It  was 
the  custom  then  for  the  principal  to  lecture  to 
the  students  of  theology  in  the  I^Atln  tongue ;  and 
Leighton^s  lectures  delivered  at  th*s  period,  which 
are  extant  both  in  Latin  and  English,  are  very 
striking  proofs  of  the  ability  and  assiduity  with 
which  he  discharged  this  part  of  his  duty. 
'  When  Charles  II.  after  the  restoration,  deter- 
mined to .  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  Dr. 
Leighton  was  persuaded  to  accept  a  bishopric. 
-This  his  presbyterian  biographers  seem  to  consi- 
der as  a  part  of  his  conduct  which  is  not  to  be 
reconciled  with  his  general  character  for  wisdom 
and  caution.  They  deduce,  however,  from  the 
following  circumstances,  that  he  did  not  enter 
cordially  into  the  plan,  and  was  even  somewhat 
averse  to  it.  "  He  chose  the  most  obscure  and 
least  lucrative  see,  that  of  Dunblane ;  he  disap- 
proved of  the  feasting  at  the  time  of  consecration, 
and  plainly  testified  against  it ;  he  objected  to  the 
title  of  Lord ;  he  refused  to  accompany  the  other 
Scotch  bishops  in  their  pompous  entry  into  Exiin- 
buigh.  He  hastened  to  Dunblane ;  did  not  accept 
of  the  invitation  to  parliament,  andalmosftbe 
only  time  he  took  his  seat  there  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  Unity  toward  the  presbyterians; 
he  detested  all  violent  measures  ^  persecuted  no 
man,  upbraided  no  man;  had  little  correspondence 
with  his  brethren,  and  incurred  their  deep  resent-* 
ment  by  his  reserve  and  strictness  ,*  acknowledged 
that  providence  frowned  both  on  the  scheme  and 
the  instruments ;  and  confined  himself  to  his  dio- 
cese.'* 

Although  during  his  holding  this  see,  the  pres- 
byterians were  persecuted  with  the  greattet  save* 
ritv  in  other  dioceses,  not  o^e  indivMual  was  mo- 
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letted  in  Dtmblane  oa  account  ttf  hit  relidoas 
pripciplcB.  But  as  he  had  no  power  beyond  his 
owQ  boundariesj  and  could  not  approve  the  cop' 
duct  of  Sharp  and  others  of  his  oreihfen,  he  cer- 
tainly necpme  in  time  dissatisfied  with  his  situa- 
tion, and  it  is  possible  he  might  be  so  with  him- 
f^U  for  acceDting  it.  In  an  Mdress  to  his  clergy, 
in  1665,  not  lour  years  after  his  settlement  at  Dun- 
^>lane,  he  intimated  to  them  that  it  was  his  inten- 
Kon  to  resign,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  he  was 
w^ary  of  contentions. 

Before  taking  this  step,  however,  hfr  had  the 
Coufa^  to  try  the  effect  of  a  fair  representation 
of  the  state  of  matters  to  the  king,  and  notwith- 
jltanding  his  natural  diffidence,  wept  to  London, 
and  being  graciously  received  by  Charles,  detailed 
to  hitn  ^he  violent  and  cruel  proceedings  in  $cotr 
1an{] ;  protested  against  any  concurrence  in  such 
meaf  pres  ,*  declared  that  being  a  bishop  be  was 
in  sgme  degree  accessary  to  the  rigorot|s  deeds  of 
otbefs  in  supporting  episcopacy^  and  requested 

eermission  to  resign  his  bishopric,  libe  king 
ca/d  him  with  attention,  and  with  apparent  sor- 
row for  the  9tate  of  Stotland ;  assured  him  that 
lenient  measures  should  be  adopted,  but  posi- 
lively  r^Aised  to  accept  his  resignation.  Leighton 
appears  to  liave  credited  his  majestv'f  professions, 
fiT\i  f etpped  nome  in  hopes  that  the  violence  of 
pers^ption  ^'^s  over ;  but,  finding  himself  disap- 
pqipled,  he  vade  9  s^ond  attempt  in  1667,  and 
waa  ipore  urgent  with  the  king  than  Wore,  al- 
ll)PMgb  still  lyithout  effect. 

it  p)^y  t^QUk  strange  that  Lei^ton,  who  was  so 
cUsgu^UfHi  Tfith  the  proceedings  of  his  brethren  as 
npw  ip  ihjlnk  it  ft  mivfqrtune  to  belong  to  the: 
order;  api^  yhp  hfid  i|o  earnestly  tendered  his  re-- 
fiignatipp^  ahould  at  no  jpreat  distance  of  time  (in 
1^0]  l)je  persuaded  to  raniove  from  hit  sequester- 
fd  dictfiese  •/  Dunlilane,  to  the  more  in)pQrtant 
province  of  Glasgow.  This,  however,  may  be 
iffl><n>r<i  for  to  hif  hoooiio  and  not  to  th^  dls- 
icntiit  ^  the  coum  which  urged  him  to  accept  the 
"-x^ishopac.  The  motive  of  the  king  and  his 
^sten  was,  that  Leighton  waa  the  only  man. 


^alified  to  allay  the  diieonteBts  which  pfOfaiM 
in  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and  Leighton  now  thought 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  forward 
a  scheme  of  accommmodation  between  the  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbrterians,  which  had  been  for 
years  the  object  of  his  stnd^,  and  the  wish  of  his 
heart.  The  kiar  had  eiamined  this'  scheme,  and 
promised  his  aid.  R  had  all  the  featoxcs  of  mo- 
deration ;  and  if  moderation  had  been  the  cfaarae- 
teristic  of  either  party,  might  'have  been  success- 
ful. Letgliton  wished  that  each  paity,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  should  abate  somewhat  of  ila  opi- 
nions, as  to  the  mode  of  church  govemmeitt  and 
worship;  that  the  power  of  the  biriiopa  shonki 
be  reduced  considerably,  and  that  few  oif  the  cere- 
monies of  public  worship  should  be  letaiaed ;  that 
the  bishop  should  only  be  perpetual  moderator, 
or  president  in  clerical  assemblies ;  and  should 
have  iio  negative  roice ;  and  that  every  qoeation 
should  be  &termined  by  the  majorKy  of  the  pres- 
bytery. Both  parties,  however,  were  too  anich  ex- 
asperatecif,  and  too  jealous  of  each  other  to  yield 
a  single  point,  and  the  scheme  cane  to  aothiag, 
for  which  various  reasons  may  be  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  times.  The  only  cirenmaiance  not 
BO  weH  accounted  for  is,  that  Charles  II.  and  his 
mipisteiv  should  still  persist  in  retaining  «  mas 
in  the  high  office  of  Mshop,  whose  plana  they 
disliked,  and  who  formed  a  striking  eoAtraat  to  hii 
brethren  whom  they  aupported. 

Disappointed  in  fhis  scheme  of  oon^MefanMion, 
archbishop  Leighton  endeavoured  to  eseeute 
his  office  with  nis  usual  care,  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  reform  the  clergy,  to  promote  piety 
among  the  people,  to  suppress  violence,  and  to 
sooth  the  minds  of  the  presbyterians*  For  thia 
last  purpose  he  lield  conferences  with  theas  at 
^lasgo^.  Paisley,  and  Edinburgh,  on  thei/  ptia" 
iples,  and  on  his  scheme  of  accomnuxlation.  Vat 
without  effect  The  parties  could  not  be  broug^kt 
to  mutual  indu^pence,  and  hix  lefts  to  lel^ioos 
concord.  Finding  his  new  situation  themora 
more  and  more  disagreeable,  he  aeain  det«raifaied 
to  reiign  his  dignity,  and  veat  to  Aondott  to  tM 
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PSiriKMf  ui  ike  'summer  pf  167;.  The  king,  al- 
^y^h  )9fi  al]\[  refusea  |!o  ^ccept  his  resignation^ 
g9v^  a  vritieo  epgageme^t  ^o  allow  him  to  retire, 
after  to^  tnal  Qfandther  year  j  'and  that  time  be<p 
insp  e^pife<l>  ai)d  all  hop^  of  yniVmg  the  different 
parties  haT|Qg  vanished,  l|is  resignation  was  ac- 
cf^ptef|.  ^  He  DQW  rctifed  to  Eiroadhurst,  in  Sotfexi 
wlicre  his  sister  resided,  the  widow  of  Edward 
IJghtip^eri  Em.  and  here  tie  lived  in  great  pri- 
vacy, dividing  n)s  tipie  ^tween  study,  devption, 
anc}  ^U  pf  benevoltti^ce,  with  occasional  preach- 
ing, tp  1679  he  verj*  unexpectedly  received  a 
l^Uer*  written  io  thel&ing's  own  hand,  reauesting 
him  \q  gq  to  Scotland  ana  promote  concord  among 
thq  contending  parties,  but  it  does  not  appear  th^t 
lie  compliefi  \ritl|  his  majfsty*s  pleasure.  It  is 
certain  that  he  never  again  visited  Scotland,  nor 
intermeddled  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  re- 
mainefi  qoiet|y  ip  bif  leiireineot  u^til  near  his 
death.  T^i^  evenjL  however,  did  not'^kcjplace 
at  uroadhurst.  Although  he  bac)  enjoyea  this 
retirement  almost  without  interrupti6n' for  ten 
ycarf^  h.^  ^as  unexpectedly  brought^ to  London  to 
see  bis  friienfis.  l*l)e  reason  of  this  visit  is  not 
very  clearly  explained,  nor  is  it  of  great  inipor- 
tancef  bqt  it  appears  that  he  had  been  accystopied 
tp  ex|^cea»  a  wish  that  fie  might  die  from  faome^ 
s^nd  a|  an  inn;  and  this  wish  was  gratified,  for  h^ 
died  at  {hfi  fiell  Inn,  Warwick  Lane,  for  apart 
from  im  relictions,  whp^e  concert),  he  llhooght, 
might  fiisppiQpps^  his  jaind.  lie  was  cpnftned  td 
bis  fopfp  aoQut  a  week,  ^nd  to  his  bed  only  three 
day?.  Bishop  ui^rppi,  and  other  frienils,  attended 
bJof  con9tiM>tf)r  during  i)if  illness,  and  witnessed 
his  t||ij^uil  (£?paiture.  Il^  expired  February  f^^ 
10|l,  Ml  the  seventjr-flrsi  year  of  bis  age.  Bi*  his 
expresf  desire,  ^ia  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Broodhurst,  and  inferred  in  the  church ;  and  a 
monuinent  pf  plain  marble,  inscribed  with  his 
aame^  o^e^  and  $tfe>  was  erected  at  the  eitpense 
^hiiaipter- 

Archbishop  l^i^htop  is  celebTat^d  hj  alt  wbo 
ify^  written  Ilia  life«  ox  inclden tally  notv^ed  faim, 
M  ft  tfkciluDg  exampie  tf  ttHfelgne^}  ptety^  ezteo' 


live  leahiiogy  an^  ttnbpnnded  Hber^tj.  Every 
period  of  his  life  was  marked  wHI^  aiibirt«|it|al,, 
prudent,  vnost^tationa  charity;  and  thiit  M^ 
might  be  enabled  to  employ  his  wealth  io  thj#  w.%y> 
|ie  practised  the  aitf  qf  finigality  in  hia  own  gon* 
cerni.  He  enjoyed  some  property  from  hit  father^ 
)>ttt  hii  income  as  bishop  of  DunbUne  was  only 
f'200,  and  aaaiehbUliopof  («la^;ow  about  £400  ; 
yet,  besides  his  gifts  of  charity  daring  hb  life,  bo 
founded  an  exhibition  in  the  oolle^  of  £dip*, 
purgh,  at  the  expense  of  £160,  a«d  three  morp  }r' 
ihe  eoUfge  of  Glasgow,  at  the  expenae  off  £40.0 1 
find  gave  £800  for  the  maintcBaace  of  foH(  pau- 
pers in  St.  Nicholas's  hospital.  He  also  bequeath-* 
ed  at  last  the  whole  pf  his  reniaining  property  to 
charitable  purposes.  As  a  preacher,  fie  was  ad« 
mired  beyond  all  his  contempoiarieli  apd  tris 
works  have  not  yet  lost  their  popularity,  9ome 
of  theijs,  as  his  f  Commentary  on  ^t.  Peter/-  haye 
beet)  often  reprinted,  but  the  mpst  complete  edi- 
tion, including  many  pieces  nevei  Wore  publi^ 
ed,  is  that  which  appeared  in  1808,  ift  6  yolfb  8vo» 
with  a  life  of  the  au^o^,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Jerment* 
Of  this  last  we  have  availed  ooiselves  in  \h»  pse- 
ceding  skete)i,  but  mast  mtet  to  ii  for  a  more  amr 
p|e  {icconnt  of  the  chai«cter  and  actinna  of  this 
revered  prelate. 

||o^e  Hi^laiHlerf  belonging  toLochialyhaftii^ 
dnven  several  head  of  cattle 'from  l^ir  llfktrie 
Strachefl's  lands,  into  ^U  own.  Sir  Patnc  api- 
plied  to  the  c'onf  mender' «f  Foit  William  lor  soma 
men  to  fetch  them  baok  f  aceprdingly,  flileen  mta 
were  minted  for  that  purpose,  hot  faarteen  of 
them  Vere  shot  deacCby  the  Higfalandara.  . 

aiFBB  •!  VilB  78TI|«  at   A#84T. 

At  the  battle  of  Assay>  tho  musicians  wofe  or« 
dere4  to'^itend  the  wounded*  and  caixy  them  Uk 
the  surgeons  in  t^e  rear.  One  of  the  pipava,  be« 
Hevin^  hinifself  included  iu  thia  oider,  laid  a«td« 
hia  insttnment  and  asaieled  the  wpmidad*  Fo# 
thia  he  wm  aftetirafda  npt^^lmd  by  |ik  j 
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ndei  FlQtei  and  hatttboyi^  tbey  thoagbt^  coald 
be  well  spared,  but  for  tbe  p^iper>  that  should  al- 
ways be  in  tbe  heat  of  the  battle^  to  go  to  the  rear 
with  the  whistlers,  was  a  thing  altogether  un- 
heard of.  The  unfortunate  piper  was  quite  hum- 
bled. However,  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of 
playing  off  this  stigma ;  for,  in  the  advance  at 
Axgaum,  he  played  up  with  such  animation,  and 
influenced  the  men  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  restrained  from  rushing  on  to  the 
charge  too  soon,  and  breaking  the  line.  Colonel 
Adams  was,  indeed,  obliged  to  silence  the  musi' 
cian,  who  now^  in  some  measure,  regained  his  lost 
fame. 

ROAD  TO   FORT   AUGUSTUS.  ' 

The  road  from  Inverness  to  this  fortress  is  cut 
out,  for  more  than  twelve  miles,  upon  the  side  of 
this  rocky  steep,  as  far  as  the  fall  of  Foyers.  It 
was  formed  by  great  labour,  and  at  much  ex- 
pense, under  the  conduct  of  General  Wade, 
who  was  then  (quartered  in  a  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, thence  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
(At  generaPt  hut,  the  present  station  of  the  inn, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  fall.  This  road  is 
■ot  unpleasant  riding,  being  hard,  smooth,  and 
level :  it  is  frequently  immersed  in  wood,  of  birch 
and  haile ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  open  enough  to 
admit  a  view  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  far  l^low, 
waving  their  shr&ce  in  gentle  undulation  towards 
the 'precipitous  shore,  and  the  summits  of  the 
lofty  mountains  towering  high  upon  either  of  its 
•ides.  Above  the  zone  of  the  woods,  the  moun- 
tains are  reared  up  in  sterile  nakedness,  tbe 
brown  heath  and  grey  rock  but  little  diversified 
by  a  few  small  streams  trickling  down  the  steep. 
Sometimes  the  road  is  cut  along,  and  sometimes 
around  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hill,  forming,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  black  insurmountable  wall,  on 
the  other,  an  alarming  precipice  overhanging  the 
deep  lake,  that  even  the  stumbling  only  of  the 
horse,  impresses  the  idea  of  inevitable  destruction. 
This  route  is  generally  described  as  pleasant  and 
lomantie ;  yet  tbe  luivaried  landacape^  consisting 
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of  little  besides  the  Ion?  narrow  reach  of  the 
lake  below,  and  the  sky  above,  while  the  steep- 
ness of  the  mountain  admits  of  no  deviation  from 
the  path,  impresses  a  languor,  after  proceeding  a 
little  way,  with  the  idea  of  dereliction  and  re- 
straint ;  for  no  habitation,  no  trace  of  the  woiki 
of  man,  are  seen,  save  the  desolation  of  the  casUe 
of  Urquhart,  rising  out  of  the  water  on  the  other 
side,  which  is  but  little  relieved  by  a  deserted 
church  in  ruins,  and  a  lonesome  burj'ing  ground, 
by  which  the  road  winds,  near  the  summit  of  the 
ridge.  In  ancient  times,  it  might  have  been  the 
sequestered  residence  of  some  holy  hermit,  and, 
in  that  regard,  might  have  been  chosen  for  the 
situation  of  the  parish  church,  of  late  more  con- 
veniently placed  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  more  centrical  upon  the  other  side  of  this 
interposing  ridge. 

LADY.  ROCK,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OP  MULL. 

The  following,  according  to  tradition,  is  the 
adventure  which  has  given  it  this  name.  Mac- 
lean, Lord  of  Duart,  having  married  a  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and,  suspecting  his  wife  of  in- 
tidelity,  he  exposed  her  on  this  rock,  to  be  devour- 
ed by  the  monsters  of  the  ocean,  or  engulpbed 
by  the  tide.  This  lovely  and  unfortunate  victim 
of  the  jealousy  of  Maclean,  saw  the  waves  ap- 
proaching, which  were  about  to  bury  her  in  the 
deep,  the  sea  having  already  reached  the  summit 
of  the  rock,  when  a  fortunate  chance  brought  a 
boat  into  the  strait,  in  which  was  Argyle  himself. 
The  cries  of  a  female  led  him  towards  the  rock ; 
he  recognized  his  sister,  saw  her  about  to  perish, 
and  having  rescued  her,  he  conducted  her  to  his 
castle.  He  did  more;  he  avenged  her  wroDgs 
by  killing  her  persecutor  in  a  desperate  combat, 
fought  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Scotland 

KILCONQUHAR  LOCH,  IN  PIPB. 

Thete  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  on  tbe  south 
of  the  village  of  Kilconquhar,  commonly  caHed 
Kilconquhar  Loch,  almost  three  quarten  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  about  one  quarter  of  a  mil* 
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10  breadth.  Tliis  loch  was  origmaUy  called  Red- 
mire,  from  which  much  fuel  wan  got,  as  peat  and 
turf.  It  had  a  drain  westward  to  the  sea.  The 
tradition  of  the  place  is,  that  in  the  year  16S4  or 
1685,  the  drain  was  611ed  up  with  sand,  driven  by 
a  violent  gust  of  wind  from  the  sea,  and  that  the 
water,  thus  stopped  in  its  course,  became  a  lake. 
A  number  of  swans  enliven  and  adorn  this  lake, 
in  it  there  are  several  small  islands,  planted  with 
shrubs,  formed  for  the  use  of  the  swans :  they 
hatch  in  the  month  of  May. 
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CUI.DBE8  OF  ST,  ANDRBW'8. 

The  Culdees  flourished  many  years  among  our 
ancestors,  distinguished  by  the  purity  and  holiness 
of  their  lives ;  and  their  society  continued  to  flou- 
rish, till  it  was  gradually  overpowered  and'  ruined 
by  those  bishops  who  forced  themselves  into  the 
'  see  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
particularly  Popes  Boniface'V III.  and  John  XXII. 
Before  then  times,  the  power  of  electing  the 
bishops  was  vested  in  the  Culdees,  who  generally 
chose  them  from  their  own  society.  The  flrst 
who  opposed  the  ancient  custom  was  William 
Wishart,  who  being  consecrated  at  Scone,  ex* 
eluded  the  Culdees  from  the  election.  His  suc- 
cessor, William  Fraser,  acted  in  the  same  manner 
toward  the  Culdees.  And  when  William  Lam- 
berton,  who  succeeded  Fraser,  attempted  the  same 
thing,  Cumine,  provost  or  prior  of  the  Culdees, 
appeided  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  before  whom  he 
uiMuccesfuUy  opposed  the  election  of  Lamberton ; 
for  the  Pontiff,  assuming  authority  in  every  thing, 
both  conflmied  the  electior;,  and  consecrated  the 
bishop.  His  Kuccessor,  too,  James  Bayne,  being 
elected  without  the  participation  of  the  Culdees, 
while  he  was  at  Rome,  was  consecrated  by  Pope 
John  XX 11.  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  see 
to  appoint  to  all  the  bishopricks  of  Christendom. 
When  his  successor,  William  Bell,  was  elected, 
also  without  the  consent  of  the  Culdees,  they,  as 
is  said,  on  account  of  a  compromise  into  which 
they  had  entered,  made  no  opposition.«-The 
CuJdeef  continued  to  elect  the  bishops  till  1140^ 


when  a  priory  was  evected  at  8t«  Andrew's,  and 
filled  with  canons  regular.  These  seem  to  have 
joined  with  the  Cul^s  in  the  elections  of  the 
subsequent  bishops  till  1873,  though  the  Culdees 
resisted  their  intrusion.  But  after  that  period, 
the  canons  excluded  the  Culdees,  whb  na^ected 
to  make  any  appeal  to  the  supreme  Pontiff  till 
1897,  when  they  sent  Cumine  to  plead  their  cause 
at  Rome,  before  Boniface,  where  they  lost  their 
canae,  *^  non  utendo  jure  tuo/*  because  the^  had 
suffered  two  former  elections  to  proceed  without 
them,  and  entered  their  appeal  only  against  tbe 
third.  At  Dunkeld,  Dumblane,  and  Brechin,  the 
Culdees  continued  to  elect  the  bishops  much  later 
than  that  at  St.  Andrew's. 

WILLIAM   AMD  MARGARET. 

A  daughter  of  Professor  James  Gregory,  of 
Edinburgh,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, was  the  victim  of  an  unCoitunate 
•ttachmont,  and  gave  rise  to  Mallet's  tragic  bal- 
lad of  "  William  and  Margaret. 

HBAVY  FALL   OP   SNOW. 

On  January  81st,  1758,  there  fell  so  much  snow 
in  Perthshire,  that  the  house  of  Duncan  Mainicot, 
tenant  in  Morcar,  fell  in,  and  himself,  his  wife, 
and  four  children,  were  crushed  to  death.  The 
day  before,  two  boys  were  passing  under  a  high 
rock,  near  Dulma^vie,  when  they  were  buried 
under  a  vast  quantity  of  snow,  that  fell  Irom  the 
top  of  it.  One  of  them,  with  difliculty,  having 
escaped,  gathered  together  the  country  people, 
to  relieve  his  comrade,  who  were  not  succenfnl 
that  day,  but  the  next  they  took  him  out  alive. 

PBRSBCUTIOIUS  OF  CRARLBS  II.  AH*  JAMBS  Til. 

In  the  year  166S,  about  four  hundred  ministen 
were  ejected  out  of  their  parishes  andliving:s,  be- 
cause they  would  not  swear  to  despotism  in  the 
state,  and  prelacy  in  the  church.  Such  as  have 
curiously  enquired  into  the  number  of  suflerera 
for  non-conformity  to  church  and  state,  during 
this  peiiodi  have  calculated  by  hangings  drow]UB& 
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tlMhM^>  Kt  feM^  1Y,000  'im  cvttiff.  fe  fiils^Od/ 
the  p«fwi*(itlfm  iir -iicm^ttMarmky  mOf  for  b 
tinto,  V«yy  hot:  But,  When  Jvn^i  laid  athte  tlie 
Mtflfcy  ifed  shetr^d  fi^s  dedjen  of  inlrddiicia^  P^ 


p^ty^  the  VisbopA  «bd  dbobts  made  m  faitfafiil 
and  Arm  stMd  tor  tii^  PfcAgiUuii  mliflribBj  and 
hiBlirCily  Jtfitied  in  nmimaihhig  it 

BABON   A^ltO  BED AL ITT  COURiv. 

Wore  tll6  Jtifisdictibn  Act^ere^  lord  ^t  ttgfii- 
\lif,  and  ivfery  proprietor  of  die  tedi  «iecfted  hv 
Q\e^tottniniaermli'^anM^hii  had  ao  esJedtiv^ 
jari^diMiiMi^  bbtli  eivtl  and  taimiml ;  wAd  **^ 
baron,  where  he  sold  part  of  falB  Ittctrnf  laadtf  to 
be  holden  of  himself,  was  even  understood  tb 
eommnnitate  io  thb  pdrchalN'  n  eeHain  degree  df 
juritdietidnorar'that  part  of  the  bUroBf  which 
be  had  loid.'*  (Enric.  ],  4,  87.)  ify  tbdt  act,  how- 
ev«f^  thd'crril  juriediotioti  of  the  baroilt  &c.  was 
eipr^Mly  taken  away>  except  ia  actiona,  wherb 
the  .debt  or  damages  sfaddid  not  exceed  40s.  ster- 
ling, or  in  those  brought  for  recovering  from  bis 
own  vassals  and  i^hatttS)  the  O^n-^Hllies  and  rents 
for  his  hnids,  laid  the  ndnlttirea  or  aarTieea  prei^. 
table  to  his  mills,  <tOtfa  Geo.  U.  c.  49,)— «a  ««- 
t^tioh  iHiieh  fads  very  aoMbm  bt^  takto  advan- 
taee  of. 

Barony  and  Regality  Coarts,  aiace  the  Juris- 
dlerion  Aetj  have  no  criammil  jorladtctioo,  but  in 
StaittiUs,  batteries)  and  snaller  oflfieacaa,  which 
ttifty  be  pusished^  «itber  by  k  floe,  not  AXfiaeding 
9Ds.  ft«rling,  or  by  lettiBg  thb  dellnciueiit  in  the 
ftoeki,  in  the  day  tkne,  not  exceeding  three  houn. 

BURNING  OF  DEAN  THok AS  FORREST. 

Gtird)natfieatdn#drife^iii«c«««rnllil  hU  aU 
flmpt  to  bum  faerettos.  Defth  Thomas  Forrest, 
eafldn  of  9t.  Co)dmb'a,and  tiear  of  Dollar^piaech- 
ed  etery  flraday  on  tiie  epiatle  or  goft{>el  of  the 
day;  Ibr  whlch^  knd  lenw  other  Itaeularitiea,  he 
i>M  fiecaied  ^  herarfy  to  bit  Drdinatv»  tSeoir^e 
CHehtoa,  biahop  of  Bonheld.  The  bishop,  when 
the  dean  eppearcd  befona  l^isii  addteitod  biBi  fa 


UBMHY. 

tUblnttners  Myjfar4i>irTbQai«i^I|MBiBfon»ed 
that  you  preaob  the  epiMle  and  c^^ppel  erarT 
OOnday  to  ^our  pariahioBers,  and  thi|t  you  do  pot 
t4lfe  the  boat  oow  end  the  best  cloth  from  them, 
trhieb  Is  tery  prejudicial  to  other  churchmen  j  and 
therefore,  my  joy  dean  Thomas,  1  ^ould  haveyoa 
Ui  take  your  cow  and  your  cloth  as  oCber  church- 
0hen  dti.  It  k  teo  muab  to  preach  every  Sunday ; 
for  iti  ao  dbing  you  may  make  the  people  think  tut 
we  should,  preacfi  likewise :  it  is  enough  for  you. 
when  you  find  any  good  epistle,  or  eood  gospel, 
thatsetteth  forth  the  liberties  of  holy  church,  to 
preach  tHdtj  eitd  lei  the  rest  alone.''  To  this  as^e 
admoBition  of  hia  b^hop,  deai)  Thomas  made  this 
answer :  *'  I  think,  my  ford,  that  none  of  my  pa- 
riahioBers irill  complain  that  I  do  not  take  the 
cOw  Bad  the  oloih  i  but  t  know  that  they  will 
gladly  give  me  kny  thing  that  they  naveVand 
they  kiMw  thet  \  will  gladlTy  giv^  them  any  thm^ 
that  I  have.  Thoe  is  no  discord  amongst  os. 
Your  lonlship  /laveth,  it  is  too  much  to  preach 
every  Sunday  :  I  think  it  is  too  little ;  and  1  with 
that  your  lordship  did  the  like.''  '*  Nay»  oa}f 
dean  Thomas,  (said  the  bishop),  we  were  not 
ordained  to  preach/'  *'  Your  lordship  (said  the 
dean)dir€H:t8  me,  when  I  meet  with  a  good  epistle, 
pr  a  good  gospel,  to  preach  upon  it.  I  have  read 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  I  have 
never  met  with  a  bad  epistle,  or  a  bad  go«pel : 
but  if  your  lordship  will  shew  me  which  are  the 
good  and  which  ate  the  bad,  I  will  preach  on  the 
good,  and  let  the  bod  alone."  "  1  thauk  my  Cod, 
(said  the  bishop),  1  know  nothing  of  either  the 
Old  or  New  Testament ;  therefore,  dean  Tbonia<» 
I  will  know  nothing  but  my  portass  and  my  pon- 
tiftcal.  Go  away,  and  lay  aside  all  these  tknlasie»« 
or  you  will  repent  it  wheA  too  late."  Dean  Tho- 
mas did  not  take  the  advice  of  his  bisliop,  but 
continued  to  preech  every  Sunday.  He  was  sooa 
after  brought  before  the  cardinal,  together  « ith 
two  triers,  Duncan  Simpson,  a  priest,  and  Robert 
Pbsttf ,  a  gentleman  in  Stirling.  They  were  all 
condemn^  as  obstinate  heretics^  and  burnt  on  the 
cattle^hiU  of  Edinbaigh. 


tiQL«ixyr»uir»  unuBt^ 


The  eoUon  manvftctare,  tboagh  Hot  kftlf  • 
eencnry  <dd,  hn»  hten  rmj  mccea^L  lu  prin- 
cipal Mat  if  io  LanaifcaliiM,  and  the  worteni  coub- 
tici  adjacent,  ufaere  it  is  eoodueted  in  its  ▼arioas 
branches  to  sach  aa  extent,  as  to  ^ire  amploy- 
meat  to  aboat  ISOfiBO  hands,  of  whom  90^000  are 
ivomen  and  chiMrfen.  The  mlae  of  the  goods 
prodooedy  iras  estimated,  in  1819,  at  near  sevea 
millions  sterling,  ill  1816,  Ghuj^oir  and  its  naigh- 
heathood,  ftimmfaed  to  dia  attoant  of  mora  thM 
ihe  aiiUions,  ahoat  half  of  which  wascspottad. 

CASTLB  OF  GOL. 

Vei]r  .aear  the  hoase  of  Maclean^  stands  the 
castle  ol  Col»  which  way  the  maiisioa  of  theUird* 
tiU  the  house  was  built.  It  is  built  uppa  a  rock, 
BM  Mr.  fioswell  remarked,  that  it  might  not  be 
rained.  It  is  very  strong*  and  haviog  been  not 
long  uninhabited,  is  yet  in  repair.  On  the  wall, 
Bot  loapr  Af^  ^^  ^  sloae,  with  an  insorjipti(H|« 
importiog,  th4t  if  any  man  of  the  clan  of  Maclo« 
nich,  shaU  appear  before  this  castle,  thoash  kfi 
came  at  midnight,  with  a  man's  head  ia  his  Aaad, 
he  shall  there  ind  safety  and  protection  sgainat 
all  bat  the  kiag«  This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty, 
roade  apon  a  very  memorable  occasioa  i  Maclean^ 
the  sea  of  John  Gerves,  who  lecovered  Col,. and 
Qoaquafed  Barra,  had  obtained,  it  ia  said,  from 
James  |I.,  a  grant  of  the  landii  of  Lochiel,  for- 
fieited  by  some  o0en^  against  tbe  state.  For* 
feitad  esi|Ues,  in  tho»o  days,  were  not  quietly  re- 
sigaetl ;  Macleaa«  therefore,  went  with  an  armed 
force  to  saiae  his  new  poiwessioas,  and,  fbr  soiite 
reason,  took  his.  wife  with  him.  The  Can»aions 
rose  ia<ieleBcevof  ^eir  chief,  and  a  battle  ^as 
bought  at  the  head  of  Lochaess,  near  the  plao^ 
where  Port  Augustas  now  stands,  in  which  Is- 
chial obtained  the  victory,  and  Maclean,  with 
hia  followers,  defeated  and  dastioyed.  Tliei  My 
fell  ifiio  the  hands  of  the  coB<|uerors,  and  beiag 
iaiifd  prngoa*^  wga  placad  in. the  eoitady  of 
Ibitaish,  9Ba  of  a  titba  o»  lariaily  hataaked 
If  am  Gaiqavwif  ^>^  «idH%  tf  tb*  btoof^  «  boy^ 


to  destroy  hiih,  if  a  gtri,  tA  aaaffe  lai.  Mieti^ 
nieh's  wife,  who  was  with  child  likewiit,  hod  a 
girl,  about  the  same  time  at  which  Lady  Mae- 
lean  hrotight  a  boy ;  and  Maclonich,  with  more 
generosity  to  his  captive  than  fidelity  to  hit  tfiisl, 
contrived  that  the  children  should  be  chan^. 
Maclean,  being  thus  preserved  from  death  hi 
time,  recovered  his  original  patrimony,  and>  iH 
gratitude  to  hia  friend,  made  his  tantle  a  p1«e^ 
of  refoge,  to  any  of  the  clan  that  shouM  thiift 
himself  in  daager ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  reciptoeal 
confidence,  Maclean  took  upon  hiraielf  and  his 
posterity^  (he  care  o£  educating  the  heir  of  Mac- 
loaickt 

GOLD  HIHISS. 

Whil6  foreigti  artificers  were  dtscountenaaead 
it  England,  an  opposite  policy  was  attempted  ii| 
Scbtlan^  ,*  ^d,  if  we  inay  credit  historians,  work- 
men  Of  OVery  description  were  collected  from 
different  countries  by  James  V.  His  endeavours 
to  iiltroduce  manufactures,  or  to  improve  the 
rud^  arts  that  were  practised  in  Scotland,  are  re- 
pt^tedted  as  partly  successful;  but  iik&j  wera 
paf^tly  fruAtfated  bv  his  premature  death,  Minea 
of  ^dld,  discovereo  during  nis  Other's  reign,  w^ir^ 
wroa^ht  by  Germans,  under  his  directions ;  aii4 
from  theie  mines,  the  first  in  Scotland,  it  is  jaicl 
th&t  he  extracted  considerable  treasure.  It  is 
tfb&8lbte,  tliat  iheir  produce,  while  labbdf  wa« 
cheap,  and  f>^foTe  the  influx  of  waalth  ffoa 
Aiherifca,  iuight  have  been  valuable  |  but,  it  is 
mo  fd  probable,  that  the  undertaking  soon  ceased 
tb  deini  tiie  expense.  In  the  same  regipn,  in- 
stead of  the  prteipus  metals,  mines  of  tbq  richest 
lead  have  since  been  discovered ;  but  the  gold* 
that  wad  tbrmetly  sought  by  monarchs,  is  reduced 
to  ft  few  trtlhute  fragments,  gathered  by  the  shep- 
herd rrOin  thii  sands,  deposited  by  the  winter  tor- 

KUTiaOMS  OF  BDINBCBOH. 

Tha  aamirtfr  of  mild  and  rural  kmdtfeipa  wiH 
fiad,  aoilhe  haaks  of  tha  Water  of  LeHh,  aa»  hi  the 
iaepaikawhichsunroaiidUi0oity  ffom  the  wait  td 
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the  north,  lofty  treei,  flnegteen  turf,  limpid  stieamty 
handsome  fann-houae^  elegant  country  teau,  and 
a  thousand  retired  villas,  which  serve  as  oma^ 
inents  to  the  different  points  of  view  presented 
.by  the  majestic  gulph  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  He 
who  loves  the  movement  of  a  sea-port,  of  a  city 
of  commerce  and  manufactnrey  may  direct  himself 
towards  the  east,  and  descend  the  long  avenue, 
bordered  by  houses,  which  conducts  to  Leith, 
where  numerous  vessels  are  unceasingly  entering 
the. port,  and  sailing  from  thence  to  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world. , 

In  walking  towards  the  south  of  Edinburgh, 
the  admirers  of  a  wilder  nature  will  find  perpen- 
dicular rocks  and  hilts,  which,  without  bemg  very 
elevated,  recall,  (by  their  bold  forms,  their  solitary 
valleys,  and  their  summits,  which  rise  abruptly 
above  the  plains,)  those  views  which  charm  the 
mind  in  mountainous  countries.  The  botanist 
and  mineralogist  will  be  delighted  to  climb  the 
perpendicular  rocks  of  Salisbury  Craigs,  and  to 
tread  the  fine  green  turf  which  covers  the  rapid 
declivity  at  the  basaltic  cone  of  Arthur's  seat. 
There,  although  hardly  a  mile  removed  from  a 
populous  cit^',  they  may,  without  being  interrupt- 
ed by  the  noise  of  towns,  and  the  crowds  of  peo- 
ple which  buxz  unceasingly  around  their  habita- 
tions,—alone  in  the  centre  of  savage  nature,  per- 
ceiving nothing  around  them  but  rocks  and  parks 
bestowed  by  nature,— devote  themselves,  without 
abstraction,  to  their  observations,  collect  at  their 
ease  specimens  of  many  fine  plants  or  rare  mine- 
rals, and  meditate  on  the  formation  of  those  basaltic 
masses  presented  to  their  eyes,  accompanied  by 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena.  Arrived  at  the 
summit  of  Arthur's  sc«t,  the  stranger  cannot  con- 
template, without  admiration,  the  extent  of  land 
and  sea  which  is  displayed  at  his  feet,  when,  at  a 
single  glance,  he  embraces  the  vast  basin  of  the 
gulph  of  Edinbureh,  the  capitaj,  the  towns  and 
villages  innumerable  which  border  upcm  it;  when, 
in  fine,  he  remarks  in  the  aspect  of  this  fine  coun- 
try, thai  mixture  of  wild  nature  and  the  products 
of  advanced  civilixation«  which  form  one  of  the 


most  striking  and  intefeil^  tndta  of  Urn  m^ 
ridian  of  Scciland. 

The  handsome  little  vallay,«t  the  bottom  of 
which  runs  the  Water  of  Leith,  is  sitvated  at  tha 
western  extremity, of  thenewV^wn.  Tbia  river, 
which  takes  iu  source  in  the  Pentland  hilb,  alter 
a  course  of  fifteen  miles,  runs  under  the  Firth  of 
Forth  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Leitfa*  1m 
approaching  Edinburgh  its  bed  is  confliied  in  m 
narrow  valtey,  the  banks  of  which  are  covered  by 
fine  trees  and  plantations,  which  leave,  however, 
at  intervals,  aufilcient  light  to  perceive  the  steep 
portions  of  the  rock  on  which  thev  stand.  On 
the  two  banks  are  laid  out  winding  foot-paths  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  numerous  g^opa  who  pro- 
menade, during  the  fine  season,  this  retired  and 
rural  spot.  A  spring  of  mineral  water  spouts  o«t 
towards  the  middle  of  the  valley  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  brook ;  it  is  enclosed  in  a  well, 
surrounded  by  a  small  temple,  open  fkom  all 
parts,  in  a  manner  thatlto  long  thin  columns  serve 
to  embellish  the  varied  points  of  view  which  the 
trees,  the  rocks,  and  the  brook,  present  to  the  eye. 
This  small  stream  of  water,  the  courap  of  which 
is  here  and  there  interrupted  by  large  fragments 
detached  from  the  rock,  forms  snudl  cataracts, 
near  which  the  water-wagtail  seeks  the  aquatk 
insecto  by  which  it  is  fed.  The  aspect  of  this 
rotunda,  called  iSotnl  Benumf$  IVtU,  would  pos- 
sess all  the  charms  which  result  from  a  mtxtora 
of  elegant  architecture  with  the  vei^ra  of  the 
woods,  had  not  its  architect,  in  some  tort,  disfi- 
gured this  filne  monument,  by  placing  in  theceatre 
of  it  a  gigantic  and  grosslv-sculptmed  statue,  t^ 
presenting  the  Goddess  of  Health. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  cit^,  via.  on 
the  eastern  side,  stands  the  Galton  Hill,  a  fine 
grassy  ckiwn,  almost  completely  covering  the  rock 
of  which  it  is  formed.  Iu.  height  is  only  SSO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  handsome  mauso- 
leum has  been  constructed  near  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  to  the  memory  of  the  historian  Home  :  it  is 
a  circular  tomb,  ornamented  with  pilaatera,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman  tomba*    On  the 
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I  of  thii  biH  is  teveeted  a  flagstaff,  which 
•enres  aa  a  telegn^h  to  annoviica  the  arriral  of 
veaa^  ia  the  Ixiy,  as  well  as  their  departure  from 
the  mads  of  Leith.  A  half-pay  officer  of  the  ma- 
rine  iafaabits-a  small  woodea  house,  very  neat,  at 
the  foot  of  the  telej^ph,  and  it  is  from  thence 
that  he  divects  the  signals.  -  They  have  here,  also, 
erected  a  splendid  monument  to  the  illustrious 
NelsoOy  destined  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  his  memorable  victories  and  glorious  death.  It 
woald  be  difficult  to  describe  the  magnificent 
prospect  enjoyed  from  the  top  of  this  hill.  Edin- 
burgh presents,  on  the  west,  the  most  picturesque 
point  oif  view.  Whilst,  on  the  right  of  the  spec- 
tator, the  fine  row  of  Prince's  Street  extends 
nearly  ss  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  on  his  left 
stand  the  irregular  buildings  of  the  old  town,  which 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  elegant  regula- 
rity of  the  new.  The  barren  valley*  which  separates 
them  is  presented  at  full  view,  with  its  fine  bridge 
covered  with  carriages  and  foot-passengers;  far- 
ther on,  is  distinguished  the  mouud  wb>ch  forms 
a  communication  from  one  town  to  the  other;  in 
ihie,  the  perpendicular  rock,  surmounted  by  the 
ancient  castle,  terminates  on  this  side  this  asto- 
nishing perspective.  On  the  south  side,  at  his 
feet,  stuids  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  above  which 
-rise  the  steep  declivities  of  Salisbury  Craigs,  and 
the  summit  of  Arthur's  seat.  At  the  east  and  the 
north  is  presented  a  prospect  of  another  kmd,  the 
gulf  of  iddtnbari^h  in  all  its  extent,  wide  at  its  ex- 
tremity, and  mingling  with  the  full  sea  which 
boaads  the  horizon ;  then  it  grows  narrower  in- 
sensibly, until  it  appears  no  more  than  a  large 
river.  Here  smooth,  there  steep  and  mountainous 
basks  border  this  vast  extent  of  water,  and  are 
covered  on  all  sides  with  towns  and  villages  with- 
out number,  many  of  which  are  sea-ports :  the 
moat  considerable,  and  the  nearest  of  these  ports, 
is  that  of  Leith.  The  island  of  Inch-Keith,  with 
its  elevated  beacon  light>  appears  placed  there  to 
protect  the  roads  from  the  easterly  winds,  and-  to 
^ide  the  veasels  in  their  voyages  by  night.  The 
island  of  May»  at  the  eatmnce  of  the  Firth,  those 


of  Inch-Colm  and  Inch-CSarrev,  sitnaled  in  the 
middle  of  the  gulf,  agreeably  mterrupt  the  toto 
monotonous  aspect.of  the  immense  liquid  plain.*r 
Sauttwre, 

^  MOBILB  OFFICIUK. 

The  court  of  council  and  session  was  for  some 
time  very  popular,  and  gave  universal  consent. 
The  judges  apled  with  great  modesty,  caution,  and 
even  diffidence.  When  a  cause  came  before  them 
that  appeared  perplexed  and  difficult,  instead'  of 
determining  it  themselves,  they  referred  it  to  par- 
liament for  a  decision.  By  degrees,  however^ 
they  acquired  more  couraee  and  greater  confidence 
in  their  own  abilities  and  powers.  When  a  case 
occurred  to  which  none  of  the  existing  laws  ap- 
plied, or  when  applied  led  to  a  rigorous  oppres- 
sive sentence,  they  no  longer  referred  it  to  par- 
liament, but  ventured  to  determine  it  themselves, 
by  what  appeared  to  them  agreeable  to  the  rules 
of  natuml  equity  and  justice.  The  authority  bj 
which  they  did  this,  at  first  had  no  name,  but  it 
came  afterwards  to  be  called  their  nobUe  officmmf 
which,  it  was  said,  was  essential  to  every  supreme 
court  to  enable  it  to  do  material  justice;  and 
that  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  to  the  supreme 
court  of  Scotland,  in  which  there  was  no  sepamte 
court  of  equity  as  in  Engkmd.  Though  all  this 
seems  to  be  reasonable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  nobUe  offiehun  hath  been  genemlly  used  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals  and  of  the  public,  the 
first  appearance  of  it  was  very  unpopular,  and 
excited  violent  clamours,  that  the  property  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  was  at  the  mercy  of  fifte^ 
men,  who  determined  every  thing  by  their  arlHk 
trary  will  and  pleasure. 

AWFUL  FATALITY. 

In  April,  1760,  two  boys,  sons  of  a  butcher, 
were  playing  together  near  Stratton-mill,  about 
three  miles  from  Edinburgh,  when  the  elder  said 
to  the  younger,  that  he  would  shew  him  the  way 
his  father  killed  sheep  ;  and  immediately  seised  a 
knife,  and  thrust  it  ioto  his  tbxoat.  Tbe  mothar, 
X8 
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ii«  tb«  bi^  ahri^fc,  rtfn  to  hU  i^isuocf  ^u|m>ii 
whkli,  tbf)  Qthsr  boyj^BicioiMof  bU^uiU^ran 
away,  siambled  into  the  mill  dam,  and  ,wafl  car- 
ried down,  and  craahed  by  the  wheel.  To  com- 
plete the  cata0tK>pfae,  th^  mothef,  on  her  return, 
(ipMBd  (h^endla  bvertmaedf  and  the  infNit  mo- 
tfaarad, 

^Mfl  kJstiL. 

This  «mitient  philosopher  md  mathematician 
was  bom  Pecelaber  1st,  167 1^  at  Edi;iburgh|  where 
Jbe  received  the  flrdt  rudiments  of  learmngj  and^ 
bein^  educate  19  that  uniYersity^  continued  there 
iill  he  tooV  the  dei^ree  of  M.A.  His  ^qiub  lead- 
ing bimi  to  the  mathematics,  he.itudied  that  sci- 
ence very  successfully  under  David  Gregory^  the 
projfessor  there,  who  was  one  pf  the  Aist  that  had 
embraced .  tlue  Newtonian  philosophy  (  and^  in 
1694,  h^  followed,  his  tutor  to  Oxtqjci,  where, 
being. adniitted  of  Baliol,  he  obtained  one  of  the 
Scotch  exlubitiQos  injthat  college.  He  is  said  to 
hav6  beeit  the  ilrst  who  taught  Newton' tf  princi- 
ples by  the  exf^ieriments  vn  which  they  are 
grounded,  which  be  was  enabled  to  do  bjr  an  ap- 
paraius  of  instruments  of  his  qfrn  providmg;  and 
the  lectures  he  delivered  in  his  ch^mbet^,  upon 
nsCurai  hod  ^tperimentdl  philosophy,  procur^ 
hitai  veo^  pekt  r%^tttati<m.  The  first  public  spe- 
oimta  he  pty/t  of  his  skill,  id  ms^hematical  and 
philosophical  kiH>wledge«  wa4  his  "  Examination 
•f  Buntot's  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  which  appear- 
•d  in  1698,  and  was  u^veraally  applaoded  by  the 
men  .of  acience,  and  allowad  to  be  decisive  agaiiut 
the  doctor's  <<  Theory."  To  this  piece  h^  sub- 
joined, "  Remarks  upon  lyhistou's  New  Theory 
of  the  Earth  ;'*  and  these  theories,  being  defeiided 
by  their  respective  inveHtdjs,  dtew  from  Keill, 
in  IW9;  aao^er  perforratfnce,  entitled,  "  Aa  Exa- 
mination of  the  kefiections  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Earthy  together  with  '  a  Defence  of  the  Remarks 
of  Mr.  WhistoQ's  New  Theory.' "  Dr.  Bomet 
was  a  man  of  ^reat  humanity,  moderation,  and 
Madottri  and  it  was^  therelore,  supposed  that 


KeiU  had  traatad  hiaa  t^  ftmablfi  tfP*hmp 
the  great  dispari^  of  yeani  betwaan  il»a«i*  MM 
howevf^tf  lefttjie  doctor  in  poaaessioa  m  Ihat 
which  has  sinqe  been  thau|(ht  .the  great  chaiaCf 
teristio  and  excellence  ot  his  work :  and  though 
he  disclaimed  him  as  a  philosoplvery  ^et  allovad 
him  U)  be  a  nan  pf  a  fine  imaginatAon.  **  Pef^ 
haps,"  aays  he«  "nu^iy  of  hia  readers  will  bt 
sorry  to  be  undeceived  about  his  theoir  |  fbr»  aa 
1  believe,  never  any  book  was  fatler  of  mistakes 
and  errors  in  philosophy,  so  none  ever  abouadad 
with  mpre  beautiful  scenes  and  surprising  imagas 
of  nature.  But  1  write  only  to  those  who  might 
expect  to  find  a  true  philosophy  in  ii :  they  wha 
read  it  as  an  ingenious  romai^e«  will  atill  ba 
pleased  with  their  entertainment." 

.The  following  year.  Dr.  Millington,  Sfedleiaa 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Oxfonl>  who 
had  been  appointed  physician  iq  ocdinary  to  kiog 
William^  substituted  Keill  as  his  deputy,  to  read 
lectures  in  the  public  schools.  This  oflice  ha 
discharged  with  great  reputation ;  and  the  term 
ot  enjoying  the  ^otch  exhibition  at  Baliol  Col- 
lege, without  taking  oiders,  now  expiritig,  he 
accepted  of  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Aldrich,  deaa 
of  Christ-church,  to  reside  there.  In  1701,  he 
published  his  celebrated  treatise,  the  substance 
of  several  lectures  on  the  new  philosophy^  enti* 
tied,  "  Introduotio.ad  vemm  physicam,"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  best  and  most  useful  of  all 
his  performances.  In  the  preface^  he  inslaaatea 
the  little  progress  that  .Sir  Uaac  Newton's  **  Pria- 
cipia"  had  made  in  the  world  j  and  mya,  that 
^'  though  the  mechanical  philosophy  was  then  in 
repute,  yet,  in  most  of  the  writings  upon  this 
subject*  scarce  any  thing  was  to  .be  found  but  the 
name."  The  first  edition  of  this  book  contained 
only  fourteen  lectures;  but,  to  the  second,  ia 
1705,  he  added  two  more.  About  sixty  yoars  a^o, 
wheu  the  Newtonian  philosophy  b^n  to  be  es» 
lablished  in  France,  this  piece  waa  ia  great  es*> 
teem  there,  being  considered  as  tlte  beat  istro* 
doction  to  the  *'  Principia ;"  and  a  new  edition 
in  English,  Was  printed  at  London*  in  1786,  at 
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At  inttHiee  of  If.  Mmeflvifi  who  was  then  in 
&t[laiid,aad  Bobjolned  to  dlt  a  iie#  hypoth^is 
of  his  own^  concet&ing  the  ring  of  the  pltoet 
Satom. 

>  In  Pebraary,  1701,  he  was  admitted  a  feDow  erf 
the  Boyal  Society ;  and,  in  1709,  paMi^^^  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions/'  a  pkpet,  *'0f 
the  Laws  of  Attraction,  and  its  Physical  Ptinei- 
ples.**  At  the  same  time,  beings  offended  &t  a 
passage  in  the  ''  Atta  Ernditomm,^  kt  Lelpsic, 
in  which  Sir  Isaab  Newton's  claim  to  the  first 
invention  of  the  method  of  flation^  Was  cftlled 
in  qaestioo,  he  communicated  to  the  Hoyal  Soci- 
ety another  paper,  in  which  he  asserted  the  jtfi- 
tiee  of  that  claim.  He  published  a  variety  of 
other  learned  works,  aftd  died  in  1781. 

acoTs  raiviiBOBs  tn  francb. 
Before  the  accession  of  James  Yl.  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  Sfcots  had  i^ast  privi- 
leges and  immunities  in  Praiice,  even  greater  than 
any  native  subject  of  thM  nation  wM  capable  of. 
A  Scotsman  was  enfranchised  of  ahy  town,  city, 
or  corporation,  as  much  as  if  he  had  served  hi^ 
apprenticeship  there.  Scotsmen  have  possessed 
the  greatest  posts,  both  of  honour  and  pioht,  in 
the  kingdom;  a  Scotsmaa  was  a  great  constable, 
and  Scotsmen  have  been  matshals  of  France :  tfie 
best  of  their  regular  troops  consisted  of  Scots 
battalions,  who  always  had  the  post  of  honour, 
both  in  camp  and  garrison,  aad  guarded  the  kind's 
peraoo ;  a  SeotsoMtt  always  kept  the  key  of  die 
kiiig's  bed  chamber,  &c. 

VIDElirr  OF   A  FOftTBB  BBOTHBlt. 

The  4lM  regiment,  with  M>fne  other  troops. 
was  sent  on  a  vain  attempt  to  rais^  the  si^^  pf 
Beigen  op  Zoom.  They  lay  entrenchM  some 
time,  near  the  French  lines.  Som^  rash  litid  ufi- 
likely  proieet  was'/ormed  for  surprising  k  redOtlbt 
bold  bv  toe  enemy,  in  the  night,  which  did  not, 
after  all,  succeed.  It  was,  however,  attempted 
with  groat  secrecy,  at  midnight— moonless  mid- 
■ight.    Aa  officar  of  tb^  48d  wte  among  the  Dum- 
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ber  of  the  proposed  as^i|ants ;  but  no  prlt4t6i 
froW  thai  regiilieiit,  to  the  great  jtri^f  Of  triat  ©fl- 
eer's foster  brother,  who  would  willingly  have 
accompanied  him. 

The  parties  left  the  trenches  with  thtf  utihoit 
Ailence  add  sectecf ;  but,  from  the  ult^r  dArltness 
and  th^lr  impetlbct  knowledge  of  the  grohnd,  be- 
came c6ofused,  and  so  bewildered,  that  th^y  knew 
hot  etactly  where  to  proceed. 

Frasej^,  of  Colduthif,  the  officer  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  act  of  getting  over  the  remains  of 
an  inclosure,  which  siopped  his  path,  felt  his  feet 
entangled  in  something.  Futting  down  his  hand 
to  discover  the  cause,  he  caught  hold  of  a  plaid, 
and  then  seized  th^  owner,  who  seetned  to  rr6v4l 
oil  the  grdund.  H^  held  the  caitiff  with  6ife 
hand,  and  dfcw  his  dirk  With  the  other,  when  be 
heard  the  imploring  voice  of  his  foster  brother. 
**What  the  devil  broneht  you  here?'  "Just 
I6v4j  6f  you,  and  cafe  of  your  person."  **  Wlqr 
so,  when  your  love  has  done  me  no  good,  and  has 
already  done  me  evil  ?  And  why  encumber  your- 
self With  a  plaid?"  "Alas!  how  could  I  ever 
see  my  mother,  had  you  been  killed  or  wonndtid, 
and  had  I  not  beeu  there  to  carr;^  you  hofnls  <o 
the  Surgeon,  or  to  Christian  butial;  ahd  hdir 
could  1  do  either  without  my  plaid  to  wrap  fbu 
iii.^  Upon  enquiry,  It  was  found  that  the  ^6r 
man  had  crawled  out  tin  his  hands  and  kn^tfj  be- 
tween the  centineli,  theA  followed  thV  ^^rty  kt 
som6  distance,  till  he  thougbt  th^y  weref  ar 
proachidg  the  place  dt  assdult^  arid  ihelf  tfgai 
crepi  ih  the  same  manner,  on  tne  grotifid,  besic 
his  master,  that  hk  misht  be  hekt  hini,  ufidbsei' 
ved.  This  faithfiji  adherent  bad  too  aHfm  6tU' 
lion  io  assist  at  the  obsequies  of  his  f6sl^r  br*d- 
ther  J  fdr  Culdnthil,  Joining  o^er  thfe  Mff^  df  ffle 
trench,  tO  view  the  approaches  of  th^  i«nWhy,  Wis 
\Li\\6d  with  i  caniibn  ball,  k  fef#  day^  kftfr. 

LOBD  iWlTI  MVmiAT. 

Whett  the  disabled  soldteft  fVOifl  THfcOhdM^ 
were  to  appear  before  the  bO^rd  at  Ch^ttea.  m 
1758,  Lord  Jfohii  Murray,  putting  oh  hh^  Hkt^ 
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land  nnifonn^  weot  at  their  heed,  and  explained 
their  case  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  all  recei- 
ved pensions.  He  gave  them  five  guineas  to 
drink  the  King's  health,  and  of  their  friends  with 
the  regiment,  and  two  guineas  to  each  of  those 
who  had  wives,  and  got  the  whole  a  free  passage 
to  Perth,  with  an  ofler  to  such  as  chose  to  settle 
on  his  estate,  of  a  house  and  garden.  He  pro- 
tected his  officers,  and  took  care  to  prevent  others 
being  put  o?er  their  beads. 

STAPLE   IN   THB   NBTHBRLAND8. 

The  staple  of  the  trade  of  Scotland  was  several 
times  changed.  It  had  been  anciently  fixed  at 
Canipvere  in  Zealand,  whose  earl  married  a 
daughter  of  James  1.  From  thence  it  was  settled 
at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury became  the  centre  of  trade  to  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.  It  was  removed  from  thence 
by  act  of  parliament  to  Middleburgh  in  Zealand, 
where  it  did  not  continue,  but  was  restored  to  its 
ancient  station  at  Campvere.  The  senate  and 
magistrates  of  Middleburgh  never  desisted  from 
importuning  James  IV.  and  after  his  death  the 
duke  of  Al^ny,  to  have  the  staple  returned  to 
their  town;  and  having  gained  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Panter,  by  a  promise  of  three  hundred  gold 
crowns,  they  entertained  ^reat  hopes  of  success : 
but  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  Secretary 
Panter  acquainted  them,  that  when  the  affair  was 
debated  in  council  he  was  ill  of  a  fever ;  and  that 
the  people  of  Campvere  had  made  such  interest 
to  prevent  so  precious  a  morsel,  which  had  so 
much  enriched  their  town,  being  torn  from  them, 
that  he  imagined  they  would  prevail.  He  was 
pot  mistaken.  When  the,  city  of  Antwerp  was 
ii\  its  greatest  glory,  the  emporium  of  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  senate  and  magistrates 
applied  to  James  V.  A.D.  15S9,  to  fix  the  staple 
in  their  city,  promising  peculiar  privileges  and 
immunities  to  his  subjects.  Thepeople  of  Camp- 
vere, alarmed  at  this  application  of  such  formida- 
ble rivals,  exerted  all  their  influence  to  retain 
^hat  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and  pf  which  they 


knew  the  valuer  To  determine  this  queation  kf  ng 
James  summoned  a  convention  of  merchants  from 
all  the  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom ;  and  find 
ingthe  memwrsof  this  convention  almost  equally 
divided  in  their  opinions,  he  granted  every  one 
liberty  to  do  what  he  thought  most  for  his  ad. 
vantage.  On  this  permission  some  of  the  mer- 
chants carried  their  staple  commodities  to  Ant- 
werp ;  but  as  they  did  not  meet  with  the  favour 
and  encouragement  they  expected,  they  gradually 
returned  to  Campvere.  All  this  competition  be- 
tween so  many  towns  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
trade  of  Scotland  in  this  period  was  not  inconsi- 
derable. 

Wherever  the  staple  was  fixed,  an  oflicer,  called 
the  Conservator  of  the  Scots*  privileges,  was  sta- 
tioned, with  authority  to  protect  the  privileg%*s 
that  had  been  granted  to  the  Scots  merchants, 
and  to  determine  all  disputes  that  arose  among 
those  merchants,  with  the  assistance  of  four  of 
them  as  his  assessors.  By  act  of  parliament,  A.D. 
150S,  the  merchants  ate  prohibited  from  prose- 
cuting one  another  before  any  other  judges  than 
the  conservator  and  his  assessors.  By  another 
act  of  the  same  parliament,  the  conservator  is 
commanded  to  come  to  Scotland  once  every  year, 
or  to  send  a  procurator  sufficiently  instructed  to 
give  an  acooant  of  his  transactions,  and  to  answer 
to  any  complaints  that  have  been  made  against 
him. 

ADAM    ANDERSON, 

Was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  brotlier  to  the 
Rev.  James  Anderson,  D.D.  editor  of  the  *'  Royal 
Genealogies,"  and  of  "  The  Constitutions  of  the 
Free  Masons,'*  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.  He 
was  likewise  many  years  minister  of  the  Scotch 
Pr^byterian  church  in  Swallow  Street,  Piccadilly, 
and  well  known  among  the  people  of  tliat  persua- 
sion resident  in  London,  by  the  name  of  bishop 
Anderson,  a  learned  but  imprudent  man,  who  lost 
a  considerable  part  of  his  property  in  the  fiata^ 
year  1790.  His  brother  Adam,  the  subject  of  this 
article,  was  for  forty  years  a  clerk  in  the  South 
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Sea  house,  and  aft  length  waa  appointed  chief 
ckrk  of  the  stock  and  new  annuities,  which  office 
he  retained  till  his  death.  He  was  appointed  one 
cf  the  trustees  for  establishing  the  colony  of 
Georgia  in  America,  by  chiffter  dated  June  9'th,  5 
Geo.  II.  He  was  also  one  of  the  court  of  assis- 
tants of  the  Scots*  Corporation  in  London.  He 
published  his  **  Historical  and  Chronological  de- 
•  dnction  of  Trade  and  Commerce,*'  a  work  replete 
with  uasfol  information,  in  1762-8,  9  vols.  fol. 

ROMAN  P&OOICBM. 

The  idea  of  Caledonian  independence  long  in- 
fluenced the  opinions  of  our  historians  and  anti- 
quaries. It  prevented  their  judging  with  candour 
of  the  proofs,  that  the  Romans  penetrated  to  the 
northern  part  of  Scotland.  These  prejudices  now 
Ix^gin  to  subside ;  and  Scotsmen  allow  equal 
i»  eight  to  the  same  decree  of  evidence,  of  the 
Roman  progress  in  their  native  country,  as  they 
do  with  regard  to  Germany,  or  any  other  pn>vince 
of  that  empire  they  are  not  particularly  interest- 
ed in. 

This  evidence  and  information  is  not  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  legendary  tales  of  our  historians, 
or«the  crude  theories  of  our  antiquarians,  founded 
in  fiction,  and  supported  by  credulity.  The  ge- 
nuine sources  it  is  to  be  drawn  from,  are  the  Ro- 
man and  Greek  writers.  The  history  they  give 
us  of  the  Roman  progress  in  this  island,  is  con- 
firmed by  those  stupendous  monuments  of  their 
power  and  industry  that  remain,  as  walls,  stations, 
military  roads,  and  ruins  of  towns. 

It  is  from  Tkcitus'  life  of  Agricola,  that  we  ob- 
tain the  first  correct  information  of  the  success  of 
the  Roman  arms  in  Scotland.  He  commanded 
their  troops  for  nine  years;  and  penetrated  into 
Scotland,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains. Had  Tacitus'  account  of  Aericola*s  eight 
^campaigns  been  attended  to,  the  field  of  his  battle 
with  the  Caledonian  chief  Gal^u^  could  never 
be  conjectured  to  have  been  m  Strathem,  near 
ihp!  k'rlc  o^  Comrte,  nor  at  Fortingal  Camp,  a 
p!aee  •^mcwhat  fsrther  on  the  o^tiei  side  of  the . 
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Taj.  These  places  are  too  inland,  ''as  that  cam- 
paign was  near  the  sea  coast.  The  land-army  and 
fleet  co-operated  in  attacking  the  enemy,  and  sup* 
porting  each  other.  The  sailors  often  were  in 
the  Roman  camps,  and  detailed  the  dangers  they 
encountered  by  sea,  to  the  legions,  who  related 
the  hardships  they  were  exposed  to  in  their 
marches  through  hills  and  forests.  This  was  also 
the  case  in  Agricola's  sixth  and  seventh  campaigns ; 
and  remains  of  his  fortified  camps  are  yet  to  be 
seen,  from  Camelon  to  his  camp  at  Stonehaven, 
and  the  extensive  works  on  Finlystone  hill,  near 
to  Urie,  where  the  battle  with  Galgacus  was 
fought. 

Though  it  is  a  little  foreign  to  the  present  in- 
quiry, yet  it  throws  light  on  the  Roman  progress 
at  large,  to  mention  the  series  of  Agricola's  camps, 
during  the  three  years  he  employed  in  his  progress 
northward,  after  his  crossing  the  Bodotria,  or 
Forth.  They  are  taken  from  a  map  that  General 
Roy  published  several  years  ago,  and  have  all 
been  verified :  Camelon,  Kier,  Ardoch,  Camp 
Castle,  Strageth,  Perth,  Grassvwalls,  Burgh  tay, 
Lintrose,  Coupar  in  Angus,  Kirkboddo,  Battle 
Dykes,  Kiethick,  Fordun,  and  Stonehaven.  This 
chain  of  posts,notfar  distant  from  the  sea  shore,  pre- 
served the  communication  with  his  fleet,  and  se- 
cured both  his  conquests  and  retreat.  The  remains 
of  a  Roman  camp  were,  some  years  ago,  to  be 
seen  near  the  shore  at  Stonehaven,  but  are  now 
effaced.  It  was  the  station  Agricola  occupied, 
before  his  battle  with  Galgacus.  The  extensive 
works  on  Finlystone  hill,  about  two  miles  to  the 
west  of  Stonehaven,  contain  within  the  intrench- 
ments  about  120  Scots  acres.  There  the  Caledo- 
nians encamped,  who  learned  this  art  of  fortifica- 
tion from  the  Romabs,  and  had  it  so  large,  as  to 
contain  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  face  of  the 
ground  between  Stonehaven  and  Finlystone  hill 
corresponds  to  Tacitus'  description,  particularly 
at  Campstone  hill,  a  mile  to  the  north  east,  and 
near  to  the  sea  shore,  where  was  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  as  there  are  the  remains  of  many  small  cairas, 
and  some  single  stone  obeliAa. 
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Vattie  6f  Flodden,1&utTey*a  head-qtiatters  were  at 
j^artnoor  tvobd,  and  King  James  held  an  ihacces- 
s^t)le  p<^i(ion  on  the  fidj^  of  Plodden-hills,  one 
of  the  laM  afid  lowest  ominehces  detached  from 
the  rid^e  of  Cheviot.  The  Till,  a  de^p  and  slow 
river,  winded  between  the  armies;  On  the  morn* 
ingofthe  9lh  Septeihbef/l5IS,  dafrey  iliarched 
in  k  borth-weStcrly  direction^  and^  turning  east- 
W£[M,  6ro08ed  (he  Tilt,  ^ith  bis  van  and  ilrtillervi 
at  Tv^isfel-bridge,  nigh  where  that  tiver  joini  ifie 
Tweedy  his  rear-g^uaid  colamn  passing  about  a 
mile  higher,  by  a  ford.  This  movement  had  the 
doubts  efrect  of  [placing  his  army  between  King 
Jaities  and  his  supplies  frohi  Scotland,  and  of 
striking  the  ScotUsn  monarch  with  surprise,  as  he 
seeihs  to  hi^ve  relied  on  the  depth  of  the  river  io 
hii  fl-ont.  But  ta  the  passage,  both  over  the  bridg:e 
and  throng  the  ford,  wal  difficult  and  slow,  it 
s&cmi  ^ssible  that  the  Kn^Iisih  might  have  been 
attacked  to  great  advantage  while  struggling  with 
natural  6biltacle4.  We  know  not  if  we  Are  to  im- 
pute james'i  forbearante  to  ^ant  of  military 
sltill,  bt  to  the  rohiaiitic  declstrdtion  which  I*it»- 
cottie  puti  in  his  ifiouth.  *'  that  lie  was  determined 
to  haVe  his  eheinies  fa^rdre  him  on  ft  plain  field/' 
and  therefor^  would  suffer /no  Iriterfuption  to  be 
given,  ev^n  fcy  drtillfery,  to  theif  passing  thb  river. 

Wheh  the  fehglish  army,  by  their  slnlfnl  coun- 
ter-march, weife  fdirly  placed  between  king  James 
and  his  own  couMrv^  the  ScotUsh  monarch  re- 
solved to  lights  and,  setting  Hib  to  his  tents^  de- 
scended ttbm  the  rid^e  of  Hodden  to  secure  tlie 
neighbMifing  eininence  of  BrSnkjrtone,  on  which 
that  villagfe  is  built.  Thus  th^  twoarmiei  xtiht,  al- 
liidst  witnout,iieeingeachbthe'h.  actotdhi|^  to  the 
old  poein  of  *'  FloSen  Field  i** 

The  English  line  stretched  eaat  and  west> 
And  southward  were  their  faces  set; 

The  $pottis|]  northward  proudly  prest, 
And  manfully  their  foes  they  met. 
The  Engliah  armj  advaiced  io  fonr  divisioat- 


On  the  rights  which  tot  engs^ed.  were  th^  seas 
of  Earl  Surrey,  namely,  Thomas  Howafd^  t^  ad- 
miral of  England,  and  Sir  Edmund,  the  kaig^ 
marshal  of  the  army.  Their  divisions  were  sept- 
r^ted  from  each  otner;  but^  at  the  request  ^f 
Sir  Edmund,  his  brother^s  battalioa  was  drawn 
very  near  his  own.  The  centre  was  obounand- 
ed  by  Surrey  in  person,  the  left  wing  by  ^r 
Edward  Stanley,  with  the- men  of  LuicMhire, 
and  of  the  palatinate  of  Chester.  Lord  Dacrea, 
with  a  large  body  of  horse,  formed  a  reserve. 
When  the  smoke,  which  the  wind  had  driven  be- 
tween the  am^ies,  was  somewhat  dispexpedj  they 
perceived  the  Scots,  who  had  movea  down  the 
hill  in  a  similar  order  of  battle,  and  in  deep  si- 
lence. The  Earls  of  Huntley  and  Home  com- 
manded their  left  wmg,  and  charged  6ir  Edmund 
Howard  with  such  success,  as  entirely  to  defeat 
his  part  of  the  English  right  wing.  Sir  Edmund 
Howard's  banner  was  beaten  down,  and  be  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty  to  his  brother's  division. 
The  admiral,  however,  stood  firm ;  and  Dacre  ad- 
vancing to  his  support  with  the  reserve  of  cavalry, 
probably  between  the  interval  of  the  divisions 
commanded  by  the  brother  Howards,  appears  to 
have  kept  the  victors  in  eftectual  clieck.  Home's 
men,  chiefly  Borderers,  began  to  piling  the  tng- 
rage  of  both  arfnies;  and  their  leader  is  branded, 
by  the  Scottish  histprians,  with  negligence  or 
treacherj.  On  the  other  hand,  Hnntlejri  on  whom 
they  bestow  many  encomiums,  ia  said,  by  the 
English  liistorians,  to  have  left  the  field  after  the 
first  charge.  Meanwhile  the  admiral,  whose  flaidL 
these  chiefs  ought  to  have  attacked,  availed  hiai- 
self  of  their  inactivity,  andpushed  forward  against 
another  large  division  of  the  Scottish  anny  in  his 
front,  beaded  by  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Mon- 
trose, both  of  whom  were  slain,  and  their  fbrcoi 
routed.  On  the  left^  the  success  of  the  English 
was  yet  more  decisive;  for  the  Scottiah  righi 
wing,  consisting  of  undisciplined  Highlanders, 
commanded  by  Jjennox  and  Argyle^  was  unable 
to  sustain  the  charge  of  Sir  Edwaid  Stanley,  and 
especially  the  aav^ia  exeeutioa  of  tha  LtncMbiia 
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mli«ti|tbf|  Xiiy.«o4  Snitfj,  w^o  commanded 
tl^e  respective  centres  of  tbeir  armies,  were  meah- 
vhile  engaged  in  close  and  dubious  conflict. 
Jaipesy  surrounded  hj  ihe  flower  of  bis  kingdom^ 
and  impatient  of  the  galling  discdaree  of  arrows> 
supported  also  bj  his  reserve  uniKr  Bothwell, 
c^ar^^d  with  such  furyi  that  tlie  standard  of  Surrey 
uas  m  danger.  At  that  critical  momenti  Stanley, 
«ho  had  routed  the  left  wing  of  the  Scottish,  pur- 
sued his  career  of  victory,  and  arrived  on  the  ri^ht 
flank,  and  in  the  rear  of  James's  division,  which 
tjri owing  itself  into  a  circle,  disputed  the  battle 
till  night  came  on.  Surrey  then  drew  back  his 
forces ;  for  the  Scottish  centre  not  having  beeli 
broken,  and  their  left  wi^g  being  victoriouB,  he 
yet  doubted  the  event  of  the  field.  The  Scottish 
army,  however,  felt  tlieir  loss,  and  abandoned  the 
field  of  battle  in  disorder,  before  dawn.  They 
lost,  perhaps,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men, 
but  that  included  the  very  prime  of  their  nobility, 
gentry,  and  even  cleigy.  Scarce  a  family  of  emt 
nence  but  has  an  ancestor  killed  at  Floddeu ;  and 
Hiere  is  2loprovi;ice  in  Scotland,  even  at  this  day, 
where  the  battle  is  mentioned  withouta  sensation 
of  terror  ^nd  sorrow.  The  English  lost  also  a 
^eat  number  of  men,  perhaps  within  one-third 
of  the  vanquished,  but  tney  were  of  inferior. note. 
There  were  slain  of  the  Scots,  the  kiiig,  twelve 
earlp,  seventeen .  lords*  and  earls*  eldest  sons,  the 
Archbishop  of  dt.  Andrew's,  and  otlier  three  dig- 
nifted  cleiyymen,  besides  a  great  number  of  gen- 
Hemen.  ' 

ROUND  TOWBR   AT   ABBRNBTHY, 

.  ThSa  tower  is,  upwards  of  seventy-two  feet  higfa^ 
the  inner  diameter  is  eight  feet  two  inches ;  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  at  bottom,  three  feet  four 
inches,  or  somewhat  more;  and  at  the  top,  two 
feet  K^ven  inches.  The  circumference,  near  the 
groan  J,  isapput  forty-seven  feet.  The  door  faces 
the  north,  aiid  is  above  eight  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
and  this  round  tower  has  four  windows  at  the  top, 
eaeli  five  teet  nine  inches  in  height,  and  two 
£aet  two  inehes  in  breadth,  having  two  small 
l^illMt.    UhMn9  »pife at  the  top. 


9V 

nT9UC  ESVVHr 
Not  long  since,  in  a  eertain  parnlf  in  Ajfr^ca^ 
a  prions,  sober  citiiap^  in  modemupw^aacm, 
had  the  misfortune  tp  have  nip  firstijchild  bom 
within  feix  months  after  marriage.  The  Dr.  waa 
powtrfiU  in  rsfriiAr,  and*  ponsec{uently,  fond  of  it. 
No  comnosition  would  b^  admitted.  In  vain,  tb^ 
poor  culprit  protested  that  he  could  pot  piarry 
jMiblidy  iQoner ;  she  vM  his  wife  in  the  sight  in 
God,  and  he  implored  that  she  might  not  ba  put 
to  shame  in  tlie  sight  of  her  neighbours.  Tha 
Dr.  was  inexorable ;  the^  had  no  alti^mativc  hot 
gfftkfiietion  or  axcommnmcation ;  00  they  mounted 
the  stool.  The  l>r.  commenced  with  a  ^ema&- 
doustuade  against  the  mon^rous,  iMrrible^  and 
damnable  abomination  of  anie-niUlptiai  fornication. 
The  poor  man,  who  had  never  heard  such  a  por- 
tentous word  before,  imagining,  from  the  doctor's 
fury,  that  it  meant  something  extmotdinary  and 
unnatural,  in  great  agitation,  cried  out,  ''Hoot! 
hoot  awaj  sir,— baud!  baud !  No  sae  bwdi  as  that 
neither— not  aiae-niujCMi^— nothing  of  the.  kind, 
sir;  indeed,  you've  been  misinformed;— it  wm 
only  just  fornix  sir,— plain  fornie,  so  help  QI0 
*- !  The  mirth  which  this  imexpeqted  rejoinder 
excited  in  the  congregation,  rave  a  lesson  to  the 
clerrymau  not  to  be  rash  in  bringing  su«h  aaub- 
ject  before  them  afterwards.  It  is  jiow  only  in 
what  is  called  the  watt  cnmtiy  that  tha  aiUff'ilo^ 
is  in  any  degree  of  vogue.  In  many  country  plflC!t$t 
the  clergy  cannot  get  rid  Of  the  penaflCe  aUoga- 
ther;  but  the  cul{irits  aland  op  in  their  private 
seat,  or  wherever  they  please,  and  it  if  merely  an- 
nounced to  (he  congregation,  as  transiently  4s  pos- 
sible, that  they  standi  Stc,  for  the  first,  tecoadj  or 
third  time. 

DfiaoLlTibN  OP  KlQin  cATiistikAt: 
It  is  a  mistake  that  this  stately  eJiflce  wfs 
either  burnt  or  demolisned  by  the  mob  at  11^ 
reformation.  The  followlngact  of  Privy  Counc.il 
shews  thcjcontrary  :  viz.  '^  Edinburgh,  Hth  Feb- 
ruary, 1567-$.  Seeing  provision  must  be  inade 
for  entertaining  the  men  of  war  (soldiars)^  whota 
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service  cannot  be  spared  tmtil  the  rebellious  and 
disobedient  subjects  be  reduced,  theiefore  appoint 
■that  the  lead  be  taken  from  the  cathedral  churches 
in  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  and  sold  for  sustentation 
'of  the  said  men  of  war;  and  command  and  charge 
the  Earl  of  Huntley,  sheriif  of  Aberdeen,  and  his 
deputes,  Alexander  Dunbar,  of  Cumnock,  knight 
sheriff  of  Elgin  and  Forress,  and  his  deputes, 
William,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  Patrick,  Bishop  of 
■MoThjg  &c.  that  they  defend  and  assist  Alexander 
Clerk  and  William  Bimie,  and  their  servants,  in 
•taking  down  and  selling  the  lead,  &c.  (Signed) 
R.  M.**— XMA'f /laaf.  The  lead  was  accordingly 
taken  off  these  churches,  and  shipped  at  Aber- 
deen, for  Holland,  bat  soon  after  the  ship  had  left 
the  river,  it  sunk. 

BJLHD8  OF  DIALBTON 

These  plains  are  composed  of  downs  of  sand, 
ranged' in  parallel  lines,  which  begin  at  a  few 
hundred  paces  from  the  sea,  and  extend,  on  the 
land  side,  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
*A  very  great  number,  of  rabbits  frequent  these 
downs,  the  surftice  of  which  is  covered  with  the 
antmh  arenaria.  The  eider,  (4na»  moUutima)  a 
bird,  the  precious  feathers  of  which  are  known 
'under  the  name  of  eider-down,  there  brings  up 
its  young,-  its  nest,  established  in  the  midst  of  the 
reeds,  on  the  naked  sand,  is  composed  of  a  grey- 
ish down,  mixed  with  straw  and  snuiU  pieces  of 
*wood.  The  female  lays  five  eggs  of  a  grpen 
olive  colour,  and  of  the  siie  of  a  goose-egg.  Du- 
Ting  the  tinne  of  sitting,  she  appears  tame,  and 
xemains  on  her  nest,  without  paying  hardly  any 
attention  to  what  is  passing  around  l^r;  it  is  only 
when  they  ate  quite  ready,  that  she  resolves  to 
quit  her  eggs.  I  saw  one  which  had  placed  her 
nest  at  the  mouth  of  a  rabbit  burrow,  m  such  a 
manner  that,  in  order  to  enter  into  its  hole,  the 
vabbit  was  'obliged  to  pass  under  the  eider's  nest. 
These  two  animals  lived  together  in  the  greatest 
'harmony.  At  m^  approach,  the  rabbit  alarmed, 
*ran  with  precipitation  to  conceal-  itself  nnder 
SiouiKi;  Deitber  the  noise  it  made  io  saviiig  itself. 


nor  my  approach,  appeared  to  frighttti  the  eider, 
which  made  not  the  least  movement  I  stopped 
a  long  time  to  contemplate  this  bird,  without  my 
presence  giving  it  the  smallest  uneasiness,  although 
I  wss  within  four  or  five  paces  of  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  coasts  have  never  once 
dreamed  of  deriving  advantage  from  a  down  by 
which  the  natives  of  Iceland  carry  on  such  a 
lucrative  commerce.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
on  (he  shores,  numbers  of  eiders,  sufficiently 
large  to  induce  them  to  profit  by  such  an  enter- 
prise :  they  might  even,  with  care  and  necessary 
precaution,  attract  to  the  spot  a  large  quantity  of 
these  ducks,  and  would  thus,  in  the  end,  attain 
the  valuable  object  of  rendering  productive  a 
completely  barren  soil,  which  will  never  be  of  any 
value  for  agriculture. 

The  Icelanders  have  the  art  of  makiqg  the  ga- 
thering of  eider  down  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
commerce,  that  a  barren  rock  or  uncultivated  is- 
land, of  however  little  extent  it  may  be,  becomes 
a  treasure  to  a  family,  and  is  sold  at  a  very  high 
price,  when  they  know  how  to  assemble  many 
oirds  upon  it. 

It  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  this 
traffic  as  profitable  as  possible,  to  obtain  every 
information  from  Iceland,  as  it  won  Id  be,  in  the 
highest  degree,  imprudent  to  make  experiments 
on  this  sybject,  witliout  due  deliberation ;  for  a 
brood  improperly  deranged,  would  sufice  to  drive 
away  all  the  ducks  from  the  coiintry  where  they 
had  established  themselves. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  among  this  species  there 
are  many  more  females  than  males ;  as  I  have 
seen  mo:  e  than  once,  a  single  male  eider  swim- 
ming at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  five  or  six  ducks. 

The  tadoma,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  spe- 
cies of  duck,  for  the  vivacity  and  agreeable  dis- 
tribution of  the  colours  of  its  pluma^,  inhabiu 
also  these  latitudes;  it  makes  its  nest  in  the  aban- 
doned burrows  of  the  rabbit,  or,  perhaps,  in 
holes  which  it  digs  for  itself  in  the  sand.  Whea 
the  young  ones  are  hatched,  and  when  they  aie 
sui&ciently  strong  to  make  the  voyage,  the 
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and  female  frequeiitly  conduct  their  offgpring  to 
the  aea-ahore,  far  distant  from  their  abode. 

The  children  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
pTiH'  hy  this  circumataDce,  and  advance,  'when 
the  tide  is  low,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
reUim  of  the  young  tadomas  towards  their  nest, 
and  if  they  can  reach  thetu  before  they  arrive  at 
the  sea,  they  catch  them  very  easily.  By  a  stra- 
tagem, to  which  I  have  been  an  eye-witness,  the 
old  tadomas  frequently  baffle  their  pursuers;  for 
wliile  the  male  flutters  slowly  about  them,  and 
feigning  to  be  hurt,  diverts  their  attention  from 
bis  belof  ed  offspring,  by  giving  them  the  hope  of 
taking  himself,  the  female  promptly  gains  the  sea 
with  her  young;  thi»  male,  then,  at  full  wing, 
swiftly  flies  away,  rejoins  his  mate,  and  leaves  the 
pursuers  quite  adiamed  at  being  the  dupe  of  a 
Dtrd. 

At  some  distance  from  these  sands,  towards  the 
east,  are  four  small,  uncultivated,  and  uninha- 
bited islands  or  rocks,  very  near  the  shore ;  these 
are,  Idria,  Faidre,  Lamb,  and  Craig-Leith :  we 
took  a  boat  to  visit  Faidra,  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  island*.  The  rock  is  entirely  compo- 
sed of  basaltic  columns,  of  the  most  perfect  re- 
gularity; some  of  these  prisms  rise  vertically, 
others  are  more  or  less  inclined,  but  the  greater  part 
ore  horizontal ;  some  are  even  to  be  seen  curved ; 
the  number  of  sides  of  the  prisms,  varies  from 
three  to  eight ;  the  most  common  are  hexagonal. 
J  may  observe  here,  that  these  basaltic  rocks 
are  pi^cisely  opposite  to  those  of  Kincaid,  on 
the  other  side,  and  they  are  sepamted  by 
the  whole  width  of  the  Forth,  which  is  here 
nearly  nine  miles.  A  traveller  who  does  not  wish 
to  visit  the  Hebrides,  may,  then,  without  going 
more  than  twenty-one  miles  from  Edinburgh,  see 
quantities  of  basaltic  columns,  which,  leas  exten- 
sive, and  less  striking,  it  is  true,  than  thoae  of 
Staffa,  may,  however,  give  him  a  very  just  idea  of 
til.  a  carious  geological  phenomenon.— &xtiMurs. 

DftBADFUL  GALB  OF  WIND. 

In  the  begiimiog  of  Jaauftiy,  1757^  there  was 


■uch  a  dreadful  gale  of  wind  at  Aberdeeii,  which 
commenced  at  ten  at  night,  and  conixnued  till 
three  in  the  morning,  that  it  shook  the  houaea, 
and  so  terrified  the  inhabitants,  that  they  retired 
into  the  fields,  and  betook  themaelres  to  their 
devotion. 

ABBEY  OF   ABBRBROTHOCK. 

This  abbey  was  founded  by  William  the  LioB, 
in  1 178,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  i  Beckct. 
It  was  a  most  splendid  menaatery,  and  enjoyed 
great  privileges,  as  well  as  an  immense  revenue. 
Its  ruins  give  an  idea  of  its  former -magnificence. 
It  lies  on  a  rising  ground,  above  the  town,  and 
presents  an  extensive  and  venerable  front*  It 
commands  a  view  of  the  sea  to  the  east,  and  to 
the  west,  of  a  fertile  country,  bounded  hy  the 
Grampian  Hills,  and  to  the  south,  a  view  of 
the  opening  of  the  Friths  of  Fay  and  Forth.  The 
Abbey  was  enclosed  by  a  strong  and  lofty  wall, 
which  surrounded  a  considerable  tract.  There 
are  several  lofty  towers  still  standing.  The  mag- 
nificent church  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  are  three  rows  of  false  arches,  which  have  a  ^ 
fine  effect ;  and  above  them  are  high  windows, 
and  a  semicircular  one.  The  length  of  the  whole 
church  is  about  895  feet;  and  the  breadth  of  Uie 
body  and  side  aisles,  from  wall  to  wall,  67  feet ; 
the  lengtli  of  the  transept,  165,  and  the  breadth 
27  feet. 

On  the  south  side,  adjoining  to  the  church,  aie 
the  ruins  of  the  chapter-house.  The  lower  part 
is  vaulted,  and  there  is  a  spacious  room  well 
lighted  with  Gothick  windows.  At  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  monastery,  stand  the  walls  of 
the  regality  prison,  of  great  strength  and  thick- 
ness, withm  which  are  two  vaults,  aad  over  them 
two  light  apartments.  The  convent  elected  a 
layman  to  act  as  their  judge  in  criminal  matteis. 

The  Barons  of  the  Egtchequer  have  lately 
strengthened  these  ruins^  with  a  view  to  ptaaerve 
them,  apd  have  restored  a  part  which  hadJaUcn 
down.    Dr.  Johnson  wa*  lo  impieaied  with  veae- 


ntioA  «|  ^Mr  ti^t  of  iSnaA  nbKdie  renains,  that 
be  has  itaUd,  m  hiy  account  of  his  Journey  to 
the  Western  Iftes,  that  he  coosidered  the  time 
■ad  •xpenfle  of  his  journey  well-  rewarded  by  the 
view  of  them. 


SIR  WILLIAM   DALZELL. 

Sir  David  de  Lindsay,  first  Earl  of  Crauford, 
was,*ameng  other  gentlemen  of  quality,  attended 
dating  a  ?isit  to  London,  in  1390,  by  Sit  William 
Dalseily  who  was,  according  to  Bower,  not  only 
exoeiling  in  wisdom,  but  also  of  a  lively  wit. 
Chancing  to  be  at  the  court,  he  there  saw  Sir 
Pieu  Courtenay,  an.  English  knight,  famous  for 
ikill  in  tilting,  and  for  the  beauty  of  his  personi 
parading  the  palace,  arrays  in  a  new  mantle,, 
beariag  for  device  an  embroidered  ftikon,  with 
this  rhyme,— 

I  bear  a  fiilcon,  fairest  of  flight. 

Who  BO  pinches  at  her,  his  death  is  di^ht. 
In  graith. 

The  Scottish  kniglit,  being  a  wag,  appeared 
next  day  in  a  dress  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Courtenay,  but  bearing  a  magpie  instead  of  the  fal- 
con, with  a  motto  ingeniously  contrived  to  rhyme 
to  tne  vaunting  inscription  of  Sir  Piers : 

I  .bear  a  pie  picking  at  a  piieee. 

Who  SQ  picks  at  her,  I  tfh»)l  pick  at  his  neae, 
In  faith. 

This  affront  could  only  be  expiated  by  a  jost 
whb  sharp  laicas.  In  the  course,  Dalseli  left  his 
hebnat  unlaced^  so  that  it  gftve  way  at  the  touch 
•f  his  OBtagoaist's  Isnee^  and  htt  thus  avoided  the 
shook  of  thfe  enoounior.  This  happened  twice  i— 
ia  the  third  eacoonter,  the  handsome  Courtenay 
lost  two  of  hit  f^ont  teeth.  As  the  Englishman 
complained  bitletly  of  DaUeirs  fr«ud  in  not  fes- 
(eaing  his  helmet^  the  Scotti&hmaii  agreed  to  run 
ois  coorses  mor^,  each  champion  staking  iif  the 
liaad  of  tho  king  two  jiondred  poundi,  to  be  for- 
Iritod,  If,  on  eateririg  the  Hits,'  aay  unsqual  ad- 
vdaiago  ihbald  bO  dttoctotf.  This  biting  agreed 
lo»tko«Uyfiodt  donuidod,  that  8ii  Piers,  in  ad- 


dition  to  the  loss  df  his  iooA,*  sboold  temAnl  to 
the  extidotibn  of  one  of  his  ei^es,  ho  himseH  hail- 
ing lost  an  eye  in  the  fl^ht  of  ^tterbom.  As  Cour- 
tenay demurred  to  this  equalisation  of  optical 
powers,  Dalzell  demanded  the  forfeit;  which, 
after  much  altercation,  the  king  appointed  to  fafe 
paid  to  him,  saying,  hO  surpassed  the  English 
both  in  wit  and  valour.  This  must  appear  to  the 
reader  a  singular  specimen  of  tho  hamoor  of  thAt 
time. 


MJQI1I.A1ID  6HEPBBRI1. 

A  shepherd  in  the  rough  AotuiA,  scrambling 
over  the  rocks  on  thfe  side  of  a  high  mountain, 
fell  and  broke  his  leg.  No  onfe  kiife#  that  bewtfs 
in  that  part  of  the  hil1>  and  the  plaee  was  *> 
lonely,  tliat  he  had  no  hoj^e  of  ever  sMllg  a  faa- 
man  face  again.  It  was  in  vain  to  call  for  help, 
where  there  tras'iioiio  to  hear.  He  tried  to  per 
suade  his  dog  to  go  home  end  alarm  his  #ife  and 
childfen  2  but  the  poor  animal^  who  saw  his  dis- 
tress^ without  thoroughly  compreheodtUg  hts 
meaning,  on(y  went  tf  fetr  yards  from  him,  sat 
down  on  the  rock,  looked  at  him,  looked  faoifle- 
ward,  and  bowled.  As  the  day  advaaoed,  lovf  of 
life,  and  the  thought  of  his  wifiB  and  children, 
roused  ^him  to  exertion.  With  his  broad  tape 
garters,  and  stripes  of  his  plaid>  he  laahed  ms 
broken  limb  to  h\$  fowling-piece,  and  leaning  on 
the  butt-end  as  a  ctutcb,  made  his  way  down'  the 
precipitous  side  of  the  mountain,  er6ssei9  tUo 
river,  reached  his  cotoige  (two  miles  fkfthefX  re- 
covered, add  was  as  well  as  ever ! 

FACULTY  OF   ADVOOSTBO. 

The  faculty  of  advocates  hold  the  same  situation 
as  barristers  or  counsel  in  Englatid.  The  aflkirs 
of  this  faculty  are  managed  by  a  dei^n  or  pie^ 
dent,  a  treasurer,  clerk,  and  council,' sekeied  fh>m 
the  members.  Besldei  the  usual  branches  of  a 
liberal  education,  those  who  are  admitted  as  ad- 
vocates must  have  gone  through  a  regular  course 
of  civil  atta  Scots  taW ;  and  If,  ^ft^f  doe  exami- 
nation, in  public  and  priygts^  b;^  i  ^omuilttoa 


^uaUtfed^  ^  ^itcihoa  penaiMion  to  ptactiM  Mobe 
or  tiiefr  oumbeT.  £very  advpcatei  bostOMf  p%y9 
io  tbe  MC^tj9  on  h^vag  admitted,  a  sapa  whJLch 
xm^  al  vs^nous  periodfl,  been  Bugmentedy  and  U 
now  i;200  Bterlios.  One  half  ofthii  mooef  gqes 
in  the  fttppo^  of  tbe  Ubrarj  belonging  to  tbe 
Ucttityj  wbicb  ia  by  (ar  tbe  most  yaloable  in 
ScotbuKl. 

Tbe  fiicol^  ol  adrocatea  aie  aaliject  to  tbe  au- 
thority of  tlie  judges  of  tbe  Court  of  Sefaion  j  and 
from  tbia^^K>d|  tbe  bench  is  tappUed  with  judges. 
The  jtheim-daputea  of  the  different  coi^ntie>  of 
Sc4HUnd  arp  Uk^ wi«e  nominaied  from  thia  soe)- 
ely  2  and,  unce  the  luiibn^.of  the  kingdom>t  this 
proKSfioii  bas  become,  }fk  Scotlandt  almost  tb^ 
only  road  to  eminence.  The  advocatcvi  ar^  per- 
haps^ tbe  most  wealthy  commi^nity  in  Edinburgh, 
and  to  tbe  preponderance  of  this  body^  and  that 
^  the  wTiters  to  the^  signet,  the  apciety  ii|  this 
city  9wes  much  of  its  peculiar,  cliaracter.  ^The 
number  of  advocates  at  present  (May 9  1833)  en 
the  rolU  is  367. 

noijHti  to#Bii  at  fea^CHtff. 

There  are  only  two  instance^  in  Scotland  of  that 
deibcription  of  tower,  which  is  so  common  in  Ire- 
land. Tbes^  are  at  Brechin>  in  Forfarshirfe,  and 
Abernethy,  in  Perthshire.  The  round  t<»wer  at 
Brecbio  is  eighty  feet  from  the  gtotindi  and  has 
bow  an  .octangular  spire,  about  tweiity-three  feet 
high,  which  makes  the  whole  to  be  about  oqe 
hundred  and  three  feet  high,  or  a  little  more,  to 
the  summit.  ,  But  this  spire  cannot  be  considered 
itK  it^j  other  light  than  as  beiqg  a  Very  modem 
additioii.  ,         . 

,  'tk^  inaer  diameter  of  the  towe^)  i^ithin  a  f^w 
feet  from  the  bottom,  is  only  eight  feet,  and  tbe 
thicknessof  tbe  wall,  pear  four  feet,  bq  that  the 
whole  fiiameter  is  not  more  ihan  abdut  flfteeft  or 
sisieeB  feet,  and  the  circamfetence  about  forty- 
e)f  bt  (ecu  At  the  top,  the.inner  diameter  is  only 
feVen  feet  eight  HicHes.  There  ore  fi>«r  windowi 
et  the  iop  of  the  towMTf  laciqg  the  foer  tai 


!niE80OT9)lA!ra|4BftimYr  ^ 

pei|itatfandiM«ytHo.bdlleal  ft ^  Haft/ lllcrb«=  tib 
aertib  wbiehj  by  e  bttildiag  ef  fcft  mdre  t^Mfltt 
date,  tM>w.commn»iclitaa  %ith  the  dittiteh;  b»* 
sides  this,  thete,«te  t«^  aitibes  ed  the  deter  wall, 
earved  in  leKeff  Okie  within  «biethi*t$  aiia  two 
U  %ifea  alio  im  relief,  are  added  to  the«> 
standing,  between  the  mmtldings.  These  tw6 
^les  are  etd^r^leed  to  rfepreseat  the  Virgin 
Maiy  and  0t,  John  |  and  hetweee  tbe  mooldinetf, 
at  the  top  eCjlhe  arohes,  is  arepresentatibh  ef  tne 
eracniiiiion.  The  tewer  hai  aivty  e^Airieief  slone ; 
it  is  well  buiU,  qf  .good  masanry :  it  has  often 
been  obsefvM  to  Tibmle  with  the  irind,  aad  it  h 
asbendod  within  merely  by  laddbrs  from  stdry  ib 
story. 

i^ooIlsns. 


ddowj  mi] 
inii«al|he 


Of  the  mdnnfiMtur^l,  that  of  woolletn  carried 
to  so  great  an  extent  in  England,  bas  never  made 
maeh  progieas  in  Scotland.  A  veriet^  ef  articles, 
of  a  coarser  description,  are  made  for  domestic 
eofllOBApttoli  iA  country  fiumliea  t  and  a  naMber 
ol  small  establishmeftts  have  been  formed  in  dif- 
fevenl  perta>  where  machinery  is  employed,  and 
the  several  prooesles  of  Ebglish  mannfaetaie, 
from  the  raw  fnateriid  t6  the  finished  fabric,  are 
adopted  with  considerable  snccesi.  But  most  of 
the  wool  grown  in  tbe  coaetry  is  still  exported  to 
&^land,  and  almost  all  chisses  of  peo^ile,  at  least, 
in  towns#  usfe  English  broad  ck>th,  flannelsi  and 
blankets^  in  t^reuireiice  to  their  iiattve  fiabrics. 
Carpeting  is  Inade  to  sonie  extent  at  tilmiinibcli, 
and  a  few  othes  places  $  tartdns  in  the  connty  of 
Stirling; ;  alid  Shetland  has  been  lobg  noted  fbr  its 
hosiery. 

iCnb   BALlIlftRINOCH. 

Atthut,  sixth  Lord  Balmeriiii>ch,  who  waibotn 
tn  the  year  1688,  preferring  the  milhary  line, 
had  the  command  of  a  company  of  foot  in  Lord 
Shannon's  regiment,  in  Que^n  Anne's  time  j  bnt 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  resigned  his  com- 
miasien,  and  joined  tbe  &url  of  Varr,  onder  when 
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findin^.ifae  Pretender't  affairs  in  a  deapefate  iitna- 
.tioOy  he  fbund  means  to  escape  out  of  Scotiaad, 
and  entered  into  the  French  serrice,  in  which  be 
.continued  till  the  death  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
•in  1798.  When  this  happened,  bis  father,  anxious 
.to  have  him  settled  at  home,  made  sncfa  strong^ 
application  to  govemmeiit  in  his  behalf,  that  he 
.obtained  a  hee  pardon,  of  which  he  sent  notice 
.to  his  son,  then  residing^  at  Berne  in  Switserland. 
Not  a  little  surprised  at  this  unexpected  piece  of 
intelligence,  he  thought  it  his  dutj,  before  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  accept  of  the  pardon, 
to  state  the  whole  circumstancea  of  the  case  to 
the  Pretender,  who,  in  an  answer  written  with  his 
own  hand,  gave  him  permission  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, sind  mentioned  that  he  had  issued  orders  to 
his  banker  at  Paris  to  supply  him  with  money  for 
his  travelling  expenses.  •  He,  therefore,  returned 
home,  after  having  been  nearly  twenty  years  an 
.exile  from  his  native  country,  and  was  received 
with  great  joy  by  his  aged  fother. 
-     When  the  chevalier  arrived  in  Scotland  in  1744, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  that  repaired  to  his  stan- 
dard, and  was  appointed  colonel  and  captain  of 
.the  second  troop  of  horse  life-guards  attending 
his  person.     He  was  at  Carlisle  when  it  surren- 
dered to  the  rebels,  inarched  with  them  as  far  as 
•Derby,  from  whence  he  accompanied  them  in  their 
.retreat  to  Scotland,  and  was  present,  but  not  per* 
sonally  engaged,  being  in  a  corps  de  reserve,  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk.    At  the  decisive  victory  of 
.Cuilodcn,  Lord  Balmerinoch,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  title  only  a  few  weeks  preceding,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  army.    Being  conducted  to  London, 
he  was  committed  to  the  tower,  and  brought  back 
next  day,  when   after  some  debates  about  the 
wording  of  the  indictment,  betwixt  his  Lordship, 
,  who  did  not  employ  any  counsel,  and  the  high 
steward  and  crown  lawyers,  witnesses  were  exa- 
mined, who  proved  his  being  with  the  rebels  at 
tlie  several  places  above-mentioned,  and  he  was 
accordingly,  fou^d  guilty.    On  the  1st  of  August^ 
•enience  of  death  was  passed  upon  the  two  £arls 


and  his  Lordship ;  the  Earl  of  Cromarty  obtained 
a  pardon,  but  the  other  two  suifeted  decapitation 
on  Tower  Hill,  18th  August,  1746. 

Lord  Balmerinoch's  behaviour  at  hia  execution 
was  marked  with  a  degree  of  firmness  and  intre- 
pidity foiling  to  the  lot  of  very  few  to  possess.  A 
short  time  before  his  removal  to  Tower  Hill,  he 
requested  an  interview  with  Lord  Kilmarnock, 
which  was  granted.  After  it  was  ended,  the  no- 
blemen saluted  one  another,  Balmerinocb  bidding 
Kilmarnock  an  eternal  and  happy  adieu,  and  ad- 
ding. My  dear  Lord,  I  wish  I  could  alone  pay  the 
reckoning,  and  suffer  for  us  both.  The  latter  was 
first  executed ;  and  during  that  time  Lord  Balme- 
rinoch remained  in  an  apartment  near  the  scaffold, 
in  which  his  deportment  was  graceful  without 
affectation,  cheerful,  but  not  presumptuous.  He 
there  conversed  freely  with  his  friends,  twice  re- 
freshed himself  with  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  grlass  of 
wine,  and  desired  the  company  to  drink  to  him 
**  ain  degree  ta  haiven,"  but  above  all,  be  called 
frequently  on  God,  and  appeared  both  prepared 
and  willing  to  die. 

Upon  the  sheriffs  coming  into  the  apartment, 
his  Lordship  said,  I  suppose  Lord  Kilmarnock  is 
no  more ;  and  having  asked  how  the  executioner 
performed  his  duty,  upon  receiving  the  account, 
added,  tlien  it  was  well  done,  and  now,  gentlemen, 
I  will  detain  yon  no  longer,  for  I  desire  not  to 
protract  my  life.  He  then  saluted  the  company 
in  a  manner  so  cheerful  as  to  draw  tears  from  every 
eye,  and  hastened  to  the  scaffold,  which  he  mount- 
ed with  so  undaunted  a  step  as  surprised  every 
spectator,  walked  round  it,  bowed  to  the  peo- 
ple, read  the  following  inscription  upon  his  cof- 
fin.—'* Jrhtnu  Daminut  de  Balmerino,  decoHabu 
IS  TO  die  Augwili  1746,  ataiix  58,"  said  it  was 
right,  and  then  looking  on  the  block  with  appa- 
rent pleasure,  styled  it  his  pillow  of  rest. 

His  Lordship  then  called  for  the  executioner, 
who,  being  introduced,  was  about  to  ask  forgive- 
ness, but  he  stopped  him  and  said,  **  Friend ,  you 
need  not  ask  me  forgiveness.  The  execution  of 
your  du^  is  commeodable."    Then  pieaeatiag 


him  with  thiee  Tgnineuy  laid,  '*  Friend,  I  nev«r 
hid  much  nuamf,  this  is  alM  haye,  I  with  it  wm 
mote  for  youTMO^.  I  am  aorry  I  can  add  nothing 
else  but  my  coat  and  waistcoatt"  which  be  in- 
itantly  took  off  and  laid  upon  his  colBn.  Having 
prepared  himself  for  the  block,  he  took  his  last 
farewell  of  his  friends,  and  having  once  more 
taken  a  view  of  the  great  number  of  spectators 
nid,— "  I  am  afraid  there  are  some  who  may  think 
my  behaviour  bold  ;**  and  turning  to  a  eentlcman 
near  him,  added,—''  Remember,  sir,,  what  I  tell 
you,  it  arises  from  a  confidence  in  God,  and  a  clear 
conscience."  Then  taking  the  axe  from  the  exe- 
cutioner, he  felt  its  edge,  and  returned  it  to  him 
again,  at  the  same  time  shewing  him  where  to 
strike  the  blow,  and  animating  him  to  do  it  i»ith 
resolution,  for  in  that,  friend,  said  he,  will  consist 
your  mercy.  Then,  .with  the  same  surprising 
countenance,  he  kneeled  down  at  the  block,  and 
having,  with  anns  extended,  said  this  short  pray- 
er,—" O  Lord,  reward  my  friends,  forgive  my 
enemies,  bless  King  James,  and  receive  my  soul, 
submitted,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner. 
His  body  was  buried  along  with  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Kilmarnock,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  and 
iiavioK  bad  no  issue  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Chalmers,  who  died  at  Restalrig, 
21th  Au^st,  1TG5,  aeta.  65,  the  male  line  of  this 
braoch  of  the  Elphinston  family,  which  had  ex- 
perienced so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  became 
extinct. 

DRBADFUL  PALL  OP  RAIN. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1750,  there  fell  such  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  on  the  county  of  Moray, 
that  the  small  river  which  runs  past  Altyre,  was 
elevated  twenK-two  feet  above  its  usual  level.  A 
great  extent  of  ground  was  covered,  with  gravel, 
and  sonoe  houses  and  mills,  with  much  corn,  were 
swept  away. 

9ATTLB  or  DUNSXn,  IN  1996. 

The  fiUe  of  Baliol  was  soon  decided.  While 
t&e  Eail  of  March  followed  the  banners  of  £d- 
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ward,  his  wife  betrayed  his  cattle  of  Daiibar  to 
the  SooU.  Edward  hastened  Eaii  Warrene  with 
a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  recover  the  castle ; 
Warrene  pressed  the  siege.  The  Scots  agreed  to 
surrender,  unless  relieved  within  three  days.  On 
the  third  day,  the  whole  force  of  Scothmd  ap- 
peared in  order  of  battle,  on  the  heights  above 
Dunbar ;  Warrene  marched  against  them.  The 
impatient  Scots  abandoned  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  and  poured  down  tumultuoosly  on  the 
English.  They  were  repulsed,  broken,  and  dissi- 
pated. Many  of  tMe  fugitives  sought  shelter  in 
the  castle  of  Dunbar,  the  rest  were  scattered.  Sir 
Patrick  de  Graham  maintained  his  station,  and 
died  with  honour,  lamented  and  applauded  by 
his  enemies,  (88th  of  April).  The  vulgar  ima- 
gined  that  the  Earl  of  Athole  and  Marr  fled 
from  the  battle  with  their  followers,  through  par- 
tiality to  the  Brocean  cause.  It  was,  (says  ror- 
dun)  the  sad  consequence  of  our  intestine  broils, 
that  he  who  had  once  espoused  the  one  party>  was 
never  supposed  true  to  the  other.  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  treachery  at  Dunbar. ' 
The  Scottish  army  bad  been  employed  pillaging, 
and  had  been  repulsed  in  every  enterprise;  it 
was  too  numerous,  and  without  subordination  or 
discipline.  Such  soldiers,  although  inspired  with 
the  most  patriotic  principles,  could  not'  contend 
with  the  flower  of  England. 


ETTRICKB  PORBST. 

Ettricke  Forest,  now  a  range  of  mountainous 
sheep-walks,  was  anciently  reserved  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  royal  chace.  Since  it  was  disparked, 
the  wood  has  been,  by  degrees,  almost  totally 
destroyed,  although,  wherever  protected  from  the 
sheep,  copses  soon  arise  without  any  planting. 
When  the  king  huntedther€,heoften  summoned  the], 
array  of  the  country  to  meet  and  assist  his  sport." 
Thus,  in  1528,  James  V.  '*  made  proclamation  to 
all  lords,  baioas,  gentlemen,  landward-men,  and 
freeholders,  that  Utev  shouM  compear  at  Edin^ 
burgh,  with  a  month^s  victuals;  to  pass  with  the 
kifig  where  be  pkeaed,  to  danton  Jthe  thieves  of 
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T«vieM«>  Aliftiidaifiy  UAfihdak,  ud  other  parti 
oftb#t  9pi|Dtry;  and  fcbo  vamed  all  gentlemen 
thai  h^  ffood  dogs,  to  bring  thfem,  tbac  he  Miffht 
^«nt  «D  t))^  mid  country^  as  he  pleaaed :  The 
w))i)k  i)k9  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Huntley, 
th^  £f|rl  Qf  AthQie,  and  m  all  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
tlemeil  of  ttie  Highland,  did,  and  brought  their 
bfiandfl  viUi  them  in  like  nutfiner,  to  hunt  with 
the  king,  ||»  he  pleased. 

'*  The  seeond  day  of  June,  the  king  paat  out  of 
Edinbuffh  to  the  hunting,  with  many  of  the  no- 
bles «ud  gentlenien  of  ScotlamT  with  him^  to  the 
number  <^t'  twelve  thousand  men ;  and  then  passed 
to  Meggiiland)  end  hounded  and  hawked  all  the 
c<^unuy  find  bpiinds :  that  is  to  sa^,  Grammat, 
Papiif  rtlaWi  St.  MarylavSy  Carhivirick,  Chapel^ 
EwiUdooreV)  nnd  Longfaope."  ilc  alew,  in  these 
boundf,  eighteen  score  of  harts. 

Tt^ie  huntings  had,  of  course,  a  military  cha- 
r^ct^Tj  and  attendance  upon  them  was  part  of  the 
duty  cjf  a  vassal.  The  act  for  abolishing  ward,  or 
mibl^ry  tjsnures  in  Scotland,  enumerotea  the  ser- 
vices pl  hunting,  boating,  watching,  and  wmiding, 
ap  thoie  which  were  in  i'utore  to  be  illegal. 

Taylor,  the  water  poet,  has  given  an  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  these  huntings  were  conducted 
in  the  Highland*  of  Scoihind,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  liaving  been  present  aft  BrKmar  upon 
such  an  occasion. 

*'  There  did  I  find  the  trulj  noble  and  right 
honourable  lords,  John  Erskftie,  llarl  of  Marr ; 
Jamei  Stuarty  Earl  of  Mur my  i  QeoTge  Gordon, 
Earl  of  Bogfe,  son  and  heir  to  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley;  James  Erskiie,  Earl  of  Buchan,*  and 
Mdiuk,  Uitd  fitikioe,  son  and  heir  to  the  Enri  of 
marr,  and  their  Countesses,  with  my  much  ho- 
Ao«r«d»  ftpd  my  bat  assured  and  approved  friend, 
Uii  WiUiam  Murray,  knicht  of  Abercamey,  and 
l|«adf«d  of  Qthera,  knights,  escfuims,  and  thoir 
felliswM*  i  ftH  and  evety  man,  in  genenl,  in  one 
llftbit,  M  if  L^eargtis  bud  been  th«re,  and  made 
Inwa  0(  nqnaltfy  &  for  once  in  the  year,  which  is 
th«  wbole  month  of  Auguat,'  and 'sometimes  part 
«C  9iptMibei^  maof  oi  tlie  mobility  and  gentry  of 


the  kingdom  (for  their  pleaitxf«)do  come  into  tbeaa 
higlllaiid  countries  to  hunt ;  where  they  do  conform 
tliemselves  to  the  habit  of  the  nigfaland-men,  wbo, 
for  the  most  part,  speak nothii^gouf  Irish ;  and,  fn 
^rmer  time,  were  those  people  Fbich  webe  caned 
the  Rsd^hani^.  t*heir  habit  is^-shoe^,  with 
but  one  M>le  a-piece ;  stockings,  (wbicli  they  call 
short  hose)  made  of  a  warm  stun  of  dtverat  co- 
lours, which  they  call  tartan :  as  for  breeches, 
many  of  them,  nor  their  forefathers,  never  wore 
any,  but  a  jerkin  of  the  same  stuflF  tbat  tl^r  bose 
is  of ;  their  garters  bein^  bands  pr  wreathes  of 
hay,  or  straw :  with  a  plaid  about  their  shoulders , 
which  is  a  mantle  of  diverse  colours,  much  finer 
and  lighter  stu^than  their  hose;  with  blue  flat 
caps  on  theif  heads;  a  hankerchief, knit  with  two 
knots,  about  their  necks :  and  thias  thev  are  at- 
tired. Now  their  weapons  are  —long  bowes  and 
forked  arrows,  swords  ai)d  targets,  harqaebosses, 
musket,  durks,  and  Lochabcr  axes.  With  these 
arms  1  found  many  of  them  armed  for  the  hunting. 
As  for  their  attire,  any  man,  ">'  ■''^**  d««rec  soe- 
ver, that  comes  amon^t  thf^m,  must  not  disdain  to 
weAr  it ;  for  if  they  do,  tl^cn  they  will  disdain  to 
hunt,  or  willingly  to  brin^  in  their  dogs  :  but  if 
pien  be  )Lind  unto  them,  and  be  in  their  habit, 
then  are  they  conquered  with  kipdn^sa,  and  the 
sport  will  be  plentiful.  This  was  the  reason 
there  was  so  tnany  noblemen  in  those  shapes. 
But  to  proceed  to  the  hunting. 

"  My  good  Lord  of  Marr  having  put  me  into 
that  shape,  I  rode  with  him  from  his  house,  where 
I  saw  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  called  the  caatle 
of  Kindrog^it.  It  was  built  by  King  Blakolm 
Canmore,  (for  a  hunting  hpuse,)  wl^o  reigned  in 
Scotland,  wh^^  Edward  the  Confessor, 'Harold, 
and  Gorman  William,  reigned  In  England.  I  speak 
of  it,  because  it  was  the  last  house  I  saw  in  those 

Karts ;  for  I  was  the  space  of  twelve  days  after 
efore  I  saw  either  house,  corn-field,  or  habitaiibn 
for  any  creature,  but  "deer,  wild  boiw^  wolve^i, 
and  such  '|ike  creatures,— which  made  mo  doubt 
that  I  should  never  have  seen  n  house  again. 
»  Thua>  the  flnt  dny>  we  tuvelled  e^t  mflet. 
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vfccM  Umim  w«r«  imall  cottagM,  bvih  on  perpote 
16  lodg9  iBy  which  tbej  cull  Lonquhanii.  I  thank 
«y  ^ood  Lord'Enkiae.  he  commanded  that  I 
•hoAid  aliiaya  be  lodged  in  his  lodging:  the 
kitchen  being  always  on  the  stje  of  a  bimki  many 
kettlee  and  pots  boiling,  and  manr  spits  taming 
aad  windings  with  great  variety  of  cheer,— es  re- 
■isoiibakeds  sodden,  roast,  and  stewed  beef  ;mut^ 
loB,  goats,  kid,  hares,  fresh  salmon,  pigeons,  hens, 
capons,  c&ickens,  partridge^  mnir-coots,  heath- 
•ocks,  capeikellies,  and  tannagants,*  good  ale, 
sacke,  white  and  claret,  tent,  (or  allegant)  with 
most  potent  aquavitm. 

*f  Ail  these,  and  more  than  these,  we  had  con- 
tiaually  in  SQperflnoos  abundance,  caught  by  fal- 
coners, fowlers,  Ushers,  and  brought  by  my  lord's 
tcaanta  aad  panreyors  to  victual  our  camps;  which 
coasisteth  of  fourteen  or  flliteen  hundred  men  and 
hocses.  The  manner  of  the  hunting  is  this :  Five  or 
sii  hundred  men  do  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and 
ikev  da  disperse  themselves  divers  ways,  aiid  seven, 
eight,  or  ten  miles  conipass,  they  do  bring,  or 
cimse  in  the  deer,  in  many  herds,  (two,  three,  or 
four  handled  in  a  herd,)  to  such  or  such  a  place, 
as  the  noblemen  shall  appoint  them;  then,  when 
day  is  comei  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  their  com- 
paatcadb  ride  or  go  to  the  said  places,  sometimes 
wading  up  to  the  middles,  through  bums  and  ri- 
veta  ;  and  then,  they  bein^  come  to  the  placci  do 
lie  down  on  the  ground,  till  those  foresaid  8c6uts, 
which  are  called  the  Tinkhell,  do  bring  down  the 

:  but,  as  the  proverb  says  of  a  bad  cook,  so 

I  tinknell-men  do  lick  their  < 
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'  own  fingers ;  for, 
besides  their  bows  and  arrows,  which  tnev  carry 
with  them,  we  can  hear,  now  and  then,  a  barque- 
baas  or  a  musket  go  off,  which  Uiey  do  seldom 
diacfaaige  in  vain.  Then,  aRer  we  had  staid  there 
three  hours,  or  thereaboyts,  we  might  perceive 
the  deer  appear  of  thp  hills  round  al^ut  ns,  (their 
heads  naaking  a  shew  like  a  wood)  which,  being 
Ibllowed  close  bv  the  tinkhell,  are  chased  down 
iato  the  rallev  where  we  lav ;  then  all  the  valley, 
on  each  side,Daing  way-bud  widi  a  bandied  cou- 
ple of  atron^  Iriah  greyhounds,  they  are  idl  let 


loose,  as  iiccasiofi  ierye%  upofi  the  htf^  of  deer» 

thati  with  dogs,  gi^nf,  arrows,  durks,  and  dAggef% 
in  tile  space  of  two  hours,  fourscore  fat  deer  were 
slain  I  which  After  are  disposed  of,  some  one  way, 
and  some  another,  twentjr  and  thirty  mUes,  and 
more  than  enough  left  for  us,  t6  make  iherry 
withal,  at  our  rendesvous." 

apTAL  BAMK. 

The  royal  bank  of  Scotland  was  established  on 
the  81st  of  May,  *17ST.  The  stock  of  this  company 
at  first  consisted  in  the  equivalent  money  which 
was  due  to  Scotland  at  the  Union.  Proprie- 
tors of  these  sums,  to  the  extent  of  £111,000 
sterling,  were  the  original  subscribers.  But  this 
stock  being  insuAcient  for  carry ipg  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company,  a  second  cliarter  was  granted 
thpm  in  17S8,  by  which  they  were  empowered  (o 
raise  their  stock  to  £150,000  sterling,  and  subse- 
quently to  14)00,000.  The  business  is  managed 
by  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  directors,  and 
extraordinary  directors.  The  person  elected  go- 
vernor must  hold  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  amount  of  £S000  sterling,  the  deputy- 
governor  £1500,  the  directory  lOOO^  and  the  ex- 
traordinary directors  £500.  The  sum  pf  £800 
entitles  the  proprieiors  (o  a  vo^  in  tfaf  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  £600  to  t\YO«  and  ^ISOQ  tp  four. 
The  present  stock  of  this  compapy  funouots'  to 
one  million  and  a  lialf  sterling. 

The  royal  bank  ip  situated  i^  St.  Andrew's 
Square,  to  th'^  north  side  of  the  opening  to  the 
excise  office.  '*  .        «. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
bank  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  the  Otd  Bifnk, 
and  tlfose  of  t))e  royal  hank,  riyalahip  in  business 
is  prevente<t  tl^e  fqrmer  ^(^llowiijs  \\if  royal  bank 
to  havr  a  branch  in  the  city  of  Olu^ow,  while  the 
bank  pf  Scotlaodj  on  the  Other  haa^^  h^ve  agcjnta 
in  alt  the  other  towns  of  Scotland. 

ROApll. 

Although  the  rotji  beea^  to  fittract  the  aAen? 
tioii  of  government  as  eany  as  the  reign  bi  Mvid 
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II.>  aoont  the  middle  of  tlie  fourteenth  eentar j, 
yet  onlefls  it  might  have  been,  that  during  some 
period  prior  to.  the  reign  of  James  11.,  in  which 
the  distances  of  places  from  one  another  were  ac- 
cumtel^  ascertained  in  Scotch  miles,  (two  of 
which  m  every  case  were  equal  to  three  of  that 
denomination  as  now  by  statute  established),  no 
means  appear  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  highways,  until  long 
after,  when  an  act  was  passed,  (the  5th  of  Geo.  I. 
chap.  SO,  which  was  a  little  improved  by  the  1 1th 
Geo.  III.  chap.  53,)  by  which  the  whole  labouring 
men  were  ordained  to  work  by  the  appointment 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  commissioners  of 
supply,  fpr  three  days  between  the  end  of  the  seed 
time  and  the  last  of  June,  and  for  three  days  after 
harvest,  under  the  penalty  of  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence for  the  failure  of  each  day,  to  be  recovered 
upon  the  certiBcation  of  the  overseer.  Asides 
this,  by  the  great  road-act,  passed  in  the  year  IG96, 
there  is  a  tax  on  the  propi;ietors  of  land  to  the 
amount  of  ten-pence  on  each  £100  Scotch  of  their 
valued  rent,  for  building  and  repairing  bridges 
on  the  brooks  and  rivulets.  By  the  station  of  the 
labouring  people  in  the  community,  they  are  but 
little  affected  by  many  other  taxations,  and  as  this 
tax  on  the  proprietors  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
equivalent  for  the  labour  on-  the  roads  which 
might  fall  on  them,  these  acts  appear  to  have 
been  framed  with  much  equality  and  wisdom. 

ATfDRBW   BBRTOITif* 

Kiog  James  paid  great  attention  to  trade,  and 
prepared  a  fleet  for  its  protection,  not  inconsider- 
able for4hose  times  and  the  state  of  his  kingdom. 
In  partlcuUr,  he  built  one  ship  larger  than  any 
that  had  yet  been  seen  in  Europe.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  had  occasion  to  employ  that  and  some 
other  ships  in  defence  of  his  commercial  subjects. 
The  Hollanders,  for  what  reasons  we  are  not  in- 
formed, had  taken  several  Scots  ships,  and  had 
thrown  their  crews  into  the  sea.  James,  irritated 
at  this  cruelty,  fitted  out  his  great  ship,  with  some 
oliiti%  iii»der  the  command  of  Andrew  Barton, 
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who  seiaed  all  the  Dutch  ahii 


I  amni  he  eoiild  neet 
with,  sent  home  some  hogsheads  of  Dntchmen's 
headis  as  a  present  to  the  king,  and  retamed  to 
Leith  with  several  valuable  prifes.  A  cruel  re- 
venge for  a  cruel  injury. 

A  misunderstanding  and  coolness  had  anbsbted 
several  years  between  the  courts  of  Scotland  and 
Portugal,  occasioned  by  the  mutual  depredations 
of  the  subjects  at  sea.  A  fleet  of  the  Portuguese 
had  captured  a  ship  belonging  to  James  III.  com- 
manded by  John  Bertoun ;  of  which  that  prince 
complained  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  obtain- 
ing no  redress,  granted  letters  of  marque  to  Ber- 
toun  a  little  before  his  death.  James  Iv»  at  ths 
earnest  request  of  RotMert  and  John  Bertouns,  the 
sons  of  John  Bertoun,  grrented  them  letters  of 
marque  or  reprisal.  Of  these,  the  two  Bertouns, 
assi^ed  by  their  Brother  Andrew,  made  a  very 
good  use.  They^  fitted  out  two.  stout  ships,  with 
which  they  cruised  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal, 
and  took  several  valuable  prizes.  This  trade  was 
so  lucrative,  and  appeared  to  them  so  honourable, 
that  they  carried  it  too  far,  and  continued  it  too 
long;  and  in. the  end  (as  we  sluiU  afterwards  hear) 
brought  ruin  upon  themselves,  and  contributed  to 
bring  many  calamities  on  the  country. 

The  jealousy  of  the  English  was  excited  against 
them.  Andrew  Bertoun,  one  of  the  three  bro- 
thers who  had  received  letters  of  marque  against 
the  Portuguese,  returning  with  two  ships  from  a 
cruise  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  was  attackcxi  ia 
the  Downs  by  Sir  Edward  l£>ward,  lord  admirsl 
of  England,  and  his  elder  brother  Lord  Thonas 
Howaid,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  superior  force 
to  intercept  him.  Though  Bertoun  and  hit  men 
were  surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack,  they  de- 
fended themselves  with  great  bravery ;  but  betoc 
overpowered  by  numbers,  both  their  ships  were 
taken  and  brought  to  London.  Bertoun  diad 
of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  engage- 
ment ;  and  those  of  his  men  who  survived,  after 
being  confined  a  few  days,  were  set  at  liberty, 
and  commanded  to  depart  ^e  kingdom  in  three 
weekfl. 
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'  tmeuvtr  of  iARL  douglAs. 

Maclellsn;  tutor  ot'Boraby,  tiho  having  refused 
tc  ackiiowted^  the  pre»emineDCe  claimed  by 
DougUifl  over  the  gentlemen  and  Barons  of  Gal- 
loway, was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Earl,  in 
his  castle  of  the  Thrieve,  on  the  borders  of  Kirk- 
cndbrighl-shire.  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  commander  of 
King  James  the  Second's  guard,  was  uncle  to  the 
tutor  of  Bomby,  and  obtained  from  the  King  a 
"  sweet  letter  of  supplication,"  praying  the  Earl 
to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  Graves  hand.  When 
Sir  Patrick  arrived  at  the  castle/  he  was  received 
with  all  the  honour  due  to  a  favourite  servant  of 
the  king's  household;  but  while  he  was  at  dinner, 
ttie  Eari,  who  suspected  his  errand,  caused  his 
prisoner  to  be  led  forth  and  beheaded.  After 
dinner.  Sir  Patrick  presented  tlu?  king's  letter  to 
the  earl,  who  received  it  with  great  affectatjon  of 
reverence  ;  **  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  forth  to  the  green,  where  the  gentleman  was 
lying  dead,  and  shewed  him  the  manner,  and  said. 
Sir  Patrick,  you  are  come  a  little  too  late ;  yonder 
is  your  sister's  son  lying,  but  he  wants  the  head : 
take  his  body,  and  do  with  it  what  you  will.  Sir 
Patrick  answered  again  with  a  sore  heart,  and  said. 
My  lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him  his  head,  dis- 
pone upon  the  body  as  ye  please  :  and  with  that 
called  for  his  horse,  and  leaped  thereon ;  and 
when  he  was  on  horseback,  he  said  to  the  Earl  on 
this  manner.  My  lord,  if  I  live,  you  shall  be  re- 
warded for  your  labours,  that  yoa  have  used  at 
this  time,  according  to  your  demerits. 

*'  At  this  saying  the  Earl  was  highly  offended, 
and  cried  for  horse.  Sir, Patrick,  seeing  the  Earl's 
fur^,  spurred  his  horse,'  but  he  was  chased  near 
Edinbureh  ere  they  left  him ;  and  had  it  not  been 
his  lead  horse  was  so  tried  and  good  ha  had  been 
taken.'* 

bkrwick; 

This  respectable  trading  sea-port,  garrison 
ti>wn,  and  free  borough,  was  anciently  the  head 
town  of  this  coiinty,  to  which  h  still  gives  name* 
It  has  toDg  beeD  dbjotned  from  this  cousty  and 
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from  Scotland,  and  still  remains  a  peculiar  and^ 
anomalous  jurisdiction,  having  been  declared  neu- 
tral by  James  Vl.  as  arbitrator  between  .the  two 
kingdoms,  after  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
Lnglaod*  In  acts  of  parliament  and  royal  procla-^ 
nmtions  extending  to  Great  Britain,  Berwick  was 
included ;  but  when  only  to  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  England,  Berwick  required  to  be 
specially  mentioned,  and  aur  qood  town  of  Ber^ 
wick-^poU'TVeed,  and,  only  m  the  last  reign, 
on  act  of  parliament  provided  that  tb  such  procla- 
mations,' or  in  laws  referring  to  England,  Berwick 
should  be  held  included,  although  not  specially 
mentioned.  Yet  Berwick  and  its  township  escaped 
the  first  income  tax  for  one  year,  in  consequence 
of  some  omission  in  the  act,  respecting  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners.  Berwick  sends  two 
representatives  to  parliament,  possessing  in  this 
respect  the  privileges  of  an  English  town.  It  is* 
subjected  to  the  civil  and  criminal  iurispnidence 
of  England,  and  is  in  communion  with  the  English 
church,  though  a  large  proportion  of  its  popula- 
tion consists  of  presbyterian  dissenters. 

CjkTTLB   DROVERS. 

To  parchase  a  thousnnd  cattle  fr6m  a  multitude 
of  hidividnals,  and  march  them  in  one  or  more 
^roit  battalions,  ftom  the  extremity  of  Scotland, 
mto  the  centre  of  England,  at  the  expense  only  of 
a  few  shilling  on  each,  is  an  undertaking  which 
requires  genius,  exertion,  and  provision  for  many 
contingent  circumstances,  besides  the  knowledge 
which  is  requisite  for  their  disposal,  to  such  ad- 
vantage, as  may  encourage  the  continuance  of  the 
trade. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  a  steward  on  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don's estate  of  Strathbogie,  was  the  first,  it  is  be- 
lieved, who  atttampted  this  adventurous  expedi- 
tion, which  though  then,  perhaps,  attended  by 
advantages  which  exist  not  now,  was  counter- 
balanced also  by  corresponding  inconveniences. 
The  speculation  was  unprofitable  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton ;  he  joined  in  the  more  ruinous  advmttire 
with  the  last  Prince  Charles,  and  in  the  ruuk  of 
L 
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GoTernor  of  Garlitle,  eihibited  a  noiiniCiiI  exam- 
ple of  Ibe  evils  of  revolution. 

Although  the  trade  waa  for  some  tioie  after  tua- 
pended  by  the  deiaDgement  which  then  shook 
every  branch  of  business  in  this  great  empire^  this 
iF&flic  afterwards  increased,  from  speculations  at 
first  insignificant  and  obscure,  to  the  great  consi- 
deration which  it  has  now  attained. 


DR.   JAMBS   ANDKRBON,  TUB  AGRICULTURIST. 

This  writer  was  bom  17S9,  at  Hermiston»  a  vil- 
lage near  Edinburgh.  His  ancestors  were  far- 
mers, and  bad,  for  many  generations,  occupied  the 
same  land;  a  circumsiance  which  maybe  sup* 
posed  to  have  early  introduced  Mr.  Anderson  to 
ttiat  bmneh  of  knowledge,  which  formed  the  chief 
occupation  of  bis  life. 

Mr.  Anderson  lost  his  parents  when  very  young ; 
and  as  his  guardian  destined  him  to  occupy  the 
farm  whon  he  should  be  of  age,  a  learned  educa- 
tion was  not  thought  necessary.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered, from  perusing  books  of  agriculture,  that 
few  pursuits  can  be  extensively  cultivated  with- 
out elevating  the  mind  above  mere  mechanical 
knowledge ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  he  perceived 
that  it  would  be  necessary  io  study  ohemistrv.  To 
chemistry  he  added  the  stody  of  other  coltateral 
branches ;  and  entered  upon  his  farm  at  (be  age 
of  fifteen,  with  knowledge  soperior  to  most  of 
his  neighbours,  and  aa  eoterpnsiQg  spirit,  whieh 
induced  him  to  attempt  improvements,  wherever 
they  could  be  introduced  withappatentatfvantage. 
Among  these  was  the  small  two^mse  plough, 
BOW  so  common  in  Scotland. 

In  a  few  years,  he  left  Heimiston,  and  took  a 
long  lease  of  a  large  fiiim  of  1800  acres,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, which  was  almost  in  a  state  of  nature. 
While  endeavooring  to  cnltivate  this  unpromising 
•oil,  be  began  his  literarv  career,  by  publishing, 
in  1777,  **  Essays  on  PUmting,'*  which  he  had 
written  in  1771,  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Maga- 
xine,  under  the  signature  of  Agricola.  All  his 
early  works  were  composed  during  a  residence  of 
more  than  twenty  years  at  Monkshill,  the  name  of 


this  farm.  The  lame  of  these  works  procured 
him  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  and  corres 
pondence  with  persons  of  eminence,  who  wished 
to  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  so  able  a  practical 
farmer.  In  1780,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  wns  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  in  a 
manner  highly  honourable  to  bim,  and  without 
the  least  solicitation  on  his  part. 

In  1783,  having  previously  entrusted  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  his  farm  to  proper  persons,  he  re- 
moved to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ldinburgh;  partly 
with  a  view  to  the  education  of  bis  numerous  fa- 
milyi  and  partljr  to  enjoy  the  society  of  those  lile- 
mry  persons  with  whom  he  had  corresponded. 
About  this  time,  he  printed  and  circulated  a  tract 
among  his  friends,  on  the  subject  of  the  es'al)- 
lishment  of  the  North  British  Fisheries,  whicli, 
although  not  published,  drew  the  ai'ention  of 
government ;  and  he  was  requested  by  t):e  trea- 
sury to  take  a  survey  of  the  wes'.eru  coast  of 
Scotland,for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  inforniauon 
on  this  important  subject.  lie  re&dily  acquievced, 
and  performed  the  task  in  1781.  The  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  stale 
of  the  BHtish  Fisheries,  May  Iltb,  1785,  makes 
very  honourable  mention  of  Mr.  Anderson's  ser- 
vices. 

After  his  return,  be  resumed  lijs  literary  labours 
in  various  shapes ;  and,  among  other  schemes,  pro- 
jected a  periodical  work,  intitled  "The  Bee,"  to 
be  published  weekly,  and  to  consist  of  the  usual 
materials  of  a  magazine. 

Among  other  papers  in  tbe  Bee,  was  a  series  of 
Essays  on  the  Political  Progress  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. These  having  been  published  during  the 
democratic  rage  which  prevailed  at  Edinburgh^ 
soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  sherifl^  sent  for  Dr.  Anderson,  and  de- 
manded the  name  of  the  author.  Thu  he  refused 
to  give  upf  and  desired  to  be  considered  as  the 
author ;  a  circumstance  the  more  singular,  as  his 
sentiments  were  well  known  to  be  directly  oppo- 
site :  but  his  conduct  in  this  case  proceeded  from 
his  peculiar  notions  on  the  subject  of  litemry 


secrecy ;  and  as  hft  ha^  admttted  those  letters,  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  take  the  blame  upon 
himself.  After  a  second  and  third  appltcatiou, 
he  still  refused ;  and  when  the  printers  were  sent 
for,  he  charged  them,  in  the  face  of  the  magis- 
trates, not  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  author. 
Respect  for  his  talenu  and  character  induced  the 
magistrates  to  let  the  matter  drop.  The  real  an* 
thor  was  a  Mr.  Callender,  who  died  afterwards  in 
America. 

About  the  year  1797,  Dr.  Anderson  removed  to 
the  Ttcinity  of  London,  where,  at  the  request  of 
t  fais  friends,  he  again  took  up  his  pen,  in  a  periodi- 
cal work,  entitled  "  Recreations  in  Ag^culture  ;** 
the  tint  number  of  which  appeareSI  in  April, 
1799.  The  greatest  part  of  this  work  was  com- 
posed by  himself,  except  what  was  enriched  by 
correspondence  from  abroad,  and  a  very  few  con- 
tributions  from  his  friends  at  home. 

From  this  time,  except  in  the  publication  of 
his  correspondence  with  General  Washington,  and 
a  pamphlet  on  Scarcity,  he  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  the  relaxation  of  a  quiet  life,  and  par- 
ticularly the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  which  was 
now  become  the  miniature  of  all  his  past  labours. 
For  some  time  before  his  death,  his  health  and 
powers  suffered  a  very  sensible  decline.  He  died 
October  l5tb,  I80d,  aged  69. 

nuncvmG  spirit  or  ehmtLOYunn* 

*^  One  cannot  but  observe,  (says  a  pious  cletgy- 
man)  that  the  clergy  of  bodi  denominations  are 
too  ambitious  of  power,  and  ready  to  abuse  it, 
into  severity  and  persecution.  In  time  of  Pres- 
bytery, after  the  year  1688,  ministers  who  would 
not  subscribe  the  covenant,  who  conversed  with 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  or  the  Matquis  of  Mon- 
trose, or  who  took  a  protection  from  them,  were 
suspended,  deprived,  or  deposed ;  and  gentlemen 
who  took  part  with  Huntley  or  Montrose,  were 
tossed  from  one  judicatory  to  another,  made  to 
uadeigo  a  mock  penance,  in  sack-cloth,  and  to 
swear  to  the  covenant.  Under  prelacy,  on  the 
other  band,  after  the  restoration,  the  Presbyte- 
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rians,  attd  all  who  oppbaed  courf  vieasaies»  bad 
no  enemies  mere  virulent  than  the  clergy«    They 


informed  against  them,  made  the  court  mise  a 
cruel  persectttioB,  and  made  insidious  and  san^ 
guinary  laws  for  flneingy  imprisoning,  intercom' 
rouning«  hanging,  &c.  It  is. never  better  with 
religion,  than  when  the  clergy  are  entrusted  with 
little  power,-  and  hsve  no  share  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministmtion.**  This  is  the  language  of  honest 
Lachlan  Sijaw,  minister  of  Elgin,  and  aa^or  of 
the  history  of  Moray. 

FAMILY  ALLlANGBf. 

The  attachment  and  headship  of  kindred  (ami* 
lies  and  clans,  were  confirmed  by  manv  ties.  It 
has  been  an  uniform  pnetice  in  the  families  of 
the  Campbells  of  Melford,  Duntroun,  and  Dun- 
staflhage,  that  when  the  head  of  either  family 
died,  the  chief  mourners  should  be  the  two  other 
lairds,  one  of  whom  supported  the  head  to  the 
grave,  while  the  other  walked  before  the  corpse. 
Ih  this  manner,  friendship  took  place  of  the  near- 
est consanquinity,  for  even  the  oldest  sons  of 
the  deceased  were  not  permitted  to  interfere  with 
this  arrangement.  The  first  progenitors  of  these 
families,  were  three  sons  of  the  family  of  Aigyle, 
who  took  this  method  of  preserving  the  friend- 
ship, and  secorine  the  support  of  their  posterity 
to  one  another.  In  a  manner  somethiof  similar, 
thfe  family  of  Breadalba&e  had  their  bonds  of 
nnion  and  friendship,  simply  in  themselves,  but 
soficient  to  secure  tlie  support  of  those  who  they 
were  intended  to  unite,  liie  motto  of  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  ibmily  is,  "Follow  me."  This 
significant  call  was  assumed  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, laird  of  Glenorchy,  who  was  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar of  Rhodes,  and  is  atill  known  in  the  High- 
lands by  die  designation  of  Gaillain  Du  na  Roidh, 
Black  Colin  of  Rhodes.  Several  cadets  of  the 
family  assumed  mottos  aoakgoos  to  that  of  this 
chivalrous  knight,  and  when  the  chief  called, 
"  Follow  me,"  he  found  a  ready  compliance  froui 
Campbell,  of  Glenfalloeb,  a  son  of  Glenorchy, 
who  saysy  <<Tl|as  far;"  that  is>  to  his  heart's 
lS 


2ad 

Moody  the  crest  heittg  a  ^tjxet  pierciii;  a  heart ; 
from  Achline,  who  aays,  ^  With  heart  aod  hand ;" 
from  Achallader,  who  says»  ''With  courage," 
and  from  Balcardinei  who  says^  '*  Paratus  sum ; 
GleolyoD,  more  cautious,  saya,  *'  Quee  recte  ae- 
quor."  A  neighbouring:  knight  and  haron  Men- 
sies,  of  Menzies,  and  Flemyng^  of  Moness,  in  token 
of  friendship  say,  «  Will  God,  1  shall,"  and  «  The 
deed  wiU  show." 

SHERIFF   AND  STEWART   COURTS 

The  office  of  sheriff  is  of  such  antiquity,  that 
no  distinct  trace  remains  either  of  its  first  institu- 
tioni  or  of  the  amount  of  jurisdiction  originally 
conferred  with  it. 

The  present  form  of  the  oourt  was  introduced 
by  the  same  statute  which  abolished  hereditable 
jurisdictions.  The  ofiice  of  principal  or  high 
sheriff  is  no  longer  a  judicial  one  (SOtli  Geo.  il. 
c.^.*^),  but  is  granted  solely  for  purposes  of  the 
executive  government,  and  g^neitklly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county.  The  judicial  character  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  sheriff-depute,  who  holds  his  com- 
mission directly  from  the  crown,  and  is,  in  every 
respect,  independent  of  the  principal  or  high 
sheriff,  where  such  officer  exists. 

The  office  of  steward  has  undergone  similar  mo- 
difications: and  Uie  distinction  between  the  offices 
of  sheriffand  steward  is  now  merely  nominal.  Both 
are  now  judges  of  precisely  the  same  class,  having 
the  same  sort  of  duties  to  perform  in  their  respec- 
tive territories,  and  invested  with  the  same  pow- 
ers, and  with  the  same  extent  of  jurisdiction.  By 
the  Jurisdiction  Act,  ''One  sheriff-depute,  or 
Stewart-depute,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  King  in 
every  shire  or  stewartry  not  dissolved;  who  is  to 
bo  an  advocate  of  three  years'  standing,  and  who 
is  declared  incapable  to  act  as  an  advocate  in  any 
cause  tiiat  shall  be  brought  from  his  county.  These 
deputies  are  authorised  to  name  each  a  substitute, 
or  substitutes,  either  over  the  whole  shire,  or 
within  such  a  particular  district  of  it  as  shall  be 
mentioned  in  the  substitution ;  and  they  uu^j  not 
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only  hold  stated  coarts  at  their  head  bai^lia»  bm 
itinerant  ones,  when  and  where  they  please,  or 
shall  be  directed  by  the  king,  on  previous  notice 
to  be  published  at  the  several  churches,  within 
the  district  where  the  court  is  to  be  held."  (Enk. 
1,  4,  11.)  They  hold  their  offices  ad  vUam,  oM 
culpam. 

The  sheriff  or  steward  exercises  civil  jurisdic- 
tion "  in  all  personal  actions  upon  contract,  bond, 
or  obligation,  to  the  greatest  extent,  whether  the 
suit  be  brought  a^inst  the  debtor  hinuelfy  or  his 
representatives ;  in  actions  of  rent  and  of  forth- 
coming; in  poindings  of  the  ground;  and  even  ia 
adjudication  of  lands,  when  it  proceeds  on  the 
renunciation  of  the  apparent  heir ;  in  all  posses- 
sory actions,  as  removings,  ejections,  spuiUies, 
&c. ;  in  all  brieves  issuing  from  Chancery,  as  of 
inquest,  terce,  division,  tutor,  &c.  and,  generally, 
in  all  civil  matters,  which  are  not,  by  special  law 
or  custom,  appropriated  to  other  couru."  (Ersk 
1,  4,  8.)  He  judges  also  in  questions  of  mutual 
inclosures,  straighting  of  marshes,  run-rig,  &c. 
(1669,  c.  17,  &c.)  By  a  recent  statute,  (4th  (ko. 
IV.  c.  9T)  abolishing  the  inferior  commissariats, 
he  is  invested  with  the  office,  powers,  and  juris- 
diction of  commissary,  lie  has,  besides,  many 
important  ministerial  duties  to  perform. 

The  forms  of  procedure  in  the  Sheriff-Courts 
are  much  the  same  as  those  in  the  royal  burghs; 
and  their  judgments  are  liable  to  review  ia  the 
same  manner.  As,  however,  in  the  Sheriff-Coaits, 
it  is  the  substitute  who,  in  the  first  instance,  ge- 
nerally decides,  and  as  an  appeal  lies  from  his 
judgment  to  the  sheriff-depute,  an  opportunity  ia, 
in  ihany  cases,  given  for  a  still  more  pvotncted 
litigation. 

Sheriffs  are  competent  to  the  trial  of  all  crimes 
and  offences,  except  treason,  and  the  four  pleas  of 
the  crown,  robbery,  rape,  murder,  and  wiUul  fire- 
raising  :— in  the  lower  classes  of  qises  without, 
and  in  the  higher  and  more  important  with,  the 
aid  of  a  jury.  Sheriffs  cannot  punish  by  trans- 
portation beyond  seasi  nor  even  by  simple  banish- 
ment from  Scotland ;' bat  tbey  may  convict  capi- 


iiUy;  aad  imtence  of  death,  pronovDeed  (98th 
January,  1785,)  by  the  aheriff  of  Foztn,  in  a  case 
of  houebreaking',  aeems  actually  to  have  been 
carried  into  execution.  (9  Hume  57,  64.)    In  the 

Srepantory  steps  towaids  trial  -of  offences  in  the 
opreme  Court  of  Jastfciary,  sheriffs  exwcise  the 
:  powers  as  justices  of  the  peace;  &c. 


OPimOII   OP  THB   IBIOiaiia  RBSPICTIHa  THB 
HIQHLaiCOBaS. 

In  1756,  when  the  49d  regiment  was  sent  out  to 
America,  and  landed  at  New  York,  they  were  ca- 
ressed by  all  sorts  of  men,  particularly  the  In- 
diana. On  their  march  to  Albany,  the  Indians 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see  the  strangers, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  of  the  same  extraction 
with  themselves,  and,  therefore,  they  received 
them  as  brothers. 

CAW90R  CABTLB,  MAIRNSHIRB. 

This  caatle  has  ol^ined  a  more  than  usual  no- 
tice from  travellers,  from  its  having  been  suppo- 
sed, in  defiance  of  its  far  more  modem  erection, 
to  have  been  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  and  the  site 
of  the  murder  of  King  Duncan.  That  extensive 
property,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  King 
of  Scotland,  and  of  which  the  Calders  were 
Thanes,  then  belonged  to  Macbeth,  as  guardian  to 
bis  step-son,  Lolach,  Maormor  of  Moray,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  certain;  and  Boethius,  from  whose 
work  Hollinshed  drew  his  annals,  and  through 
him  Shakspeaie  drew  many  of  the  events  of  his 
^eat  drama,  denominates  Macbeth  the  Thane  of 
fJawdor ;  but,  in  the  more  ancient  chronicles,  he 
is  styled  the  Thane  of  Moray :  and  the  site  of 
Duncan's  death  is  established  on  as  high  autho- 
rity as  the  fact  of  the  death  itself,  to  have  been 
at  Bathgowanan,  near  Elgin. 

JOCK   AND  TAH   OORDON. 

Theae  were  natural  sons  of  Sir  Adam  Gordon, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Homeldon  Hill, 
in  1401,  by  Elizabeth  Crookshank,  daughter  of 
the  laifd  of  Aawaoley.    They  were  great  heroes 
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in  their  time,  and  tradition  stilt  speaks  of  them. 


Many  of  the  families  of  th^  name  of  Gordon  are 
descended  from  them;  whilst  the  name  of  the 
noble  family  of  Gordon  are  Gordons  only  by  the 
female  side,'  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Sir  Adam 
CfOrdon  having  been  married  to  a  baron  of  the 
liame  of  Seaton,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gor- 
don. Tarn  Gordon  was,  at  last,  killed  by  a  monk, 
and  his  monument  is  in  the  kiik  of  Ruthven,  in 
Banfflhire. 

BURGAGB   HOLOINO. 

In  the  lands  belonging  to  the  community  of  the 
royal  borough  of  Lauder,  a  peculiar  species  of 
buiigage  tenure  takes  place.  Instead  of  being 
acquired  by  servitude  or  apprenticeship,  by  mere 
inheritance,  or  by  purchase  or  grant  from  the  cor- 
poration, the  freedom  of  that  borough  can  only 
be  got  in  consequence  of  having  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  6ne  of  its  burgage  lots  of  land,  or  bo- 
rough acres;  which  are  subjects  of  private  sale, 
disposition,  or  inheritance*  like  any  other  landed 
property. 

UONBR   IN  OABLtC. 

Our  very  learned  and  excellent  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Ewen  M'Lauchlan,  translated  the  first  four 
books  of  Homer's  Iliad  into  Gaelic  verse.  This 
translation  he  read,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort- 
William,  to  groups  of  men  and  women  of  the  very 
lowest  class,  shepherds  and  mechanics,  who  had 
never  learnt  the  power  of  letters.  They  listened 
to  him  with  such  enthusiasm,  as  showed  that  the 
beauties  of  the  composition  had  their  full  effect, 
and  made  such  remarks  as  would  have  put  to 
shame  the  comments  of  better  instructed  critics. 

BOCIBTY  OP  WR1TBR8  TO  THB  StONBT. 

Connected  with  the  Court  of  Session  are  the  So- 
ciety of  cleiks  or  writers  to  his  Majesty's  Signet. 
Their  business  is  to  subscribe  the  writs  that  pass 
the  royal  signet  in  Scotland,  and  practise  as  attor- 
neys Mfore  the  Court  of  Session,  Justiciary,  and 
Jury  Court.  The  members  also  possess  the  ex- . 
daaive  privilege  of  directing,  other  .brandies  of 
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legal  practice^  and  aitttha  priacipftl  eoiiTejancen 
of  the  country.  The  offoe  of  keeper  of  the  signet 
is  very  lucrative ;  but  the  business  is  performed 
by  a  deputy  and  clerks.  The  qualifications  for 
admission  into  this  body  are  an  apprenticeship 
for  five  years  with  one  of  the  members,  after  two 
years'  attendance  at  the  university,  and  attendance 
on  a  course  of  lectures  on  conveyancing)  given  by 
a  lecturer  appointed  by  the  society,  and  also  on 
tbe  Scots  law  claM  in  the  university. 

The  widows'  scheme  of  the  Society  of  Writers 
to  the  Signet  was  found  upon  a  plan  similar  to 
that  of  the  clergy,  and  received  the  sknction  of 
parliament  in  1 80^1.  Some  further  improvements 
were  made  on  this  plan  by  an\  act  procured  in 
1817.  The  capital  for  every  hundred  members 
is,  by  this  act,  to  be  £90,000.  The  number  of 
members  on  the  roll  is  at  present  485. 

JOHN   ARMSTRONG. 

This  eminent  physician  and  poet,  was  bom  in 
the  parish  of  Castleton,  in  Roxbnrghshire,  where 
his  father  and  brother  were  clergymen ;  and  hav* 
ing  completed  his  education  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  took  his  degree  in  physic,  February 
4th,  17S6,  with  much  reputation.  His  thesis  De 
Tabe  puru  lento  was  published  as  usual.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  courted  the  muses  while  a  student. 
His  descriptive  sketch  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare, 
was  one  of  his  first  attempts,  and  received  the  cor- 
dial approbation  of  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  Youiig. 
Mallet,  he  informs  us,  intended  to  have  publish^ 
it,  hut  altered  his  mind.  His  other  imitations  of 
Shakspeare  were  part  of  an  unfinished  tragedy 
written  at  a  very  early  age.  Much  of  his  time,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  writings,  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  polite  litemture,  and  although  he 
cannot  be  nid  to  have  entered  deeply  into  any 
particular  branch,  he  was  more  than  a  superficial 
connoisseur  in  painting,  atatuary,  and  music. 

At  what  time  he  came  to  London  is  uncertain ; 
but  in  1735,  he  published  an  octavo  pamphlet, 
without  his  name,  entitled,  **  An  Essay  for  abridg- 
ing the  study  of  physic :  to  which  is  ndded  a  Dia- 


logue l»etween  Hy^ia,  Mewury,  wad  Fliito»  re- 
lating to  the  pmctice  of  physic,  as  it  ia  managed 
by  a  certain  illustrious  society  t  as  also  an  Epistle 
from  Usbech  the  Persian,  to  Joshua  Ward,  £si|." 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  Antacademic  philoaopbers, 
to  the  generous  despiseri  of  the  schools,  to  the 
deservedly-celebrated  Joshua  Ward,  John  Moor, 
and  the  rest  of  the  numerous  sect  of  inspired  phv- 
sioians.  The  essay,  which  has  been  lately  ic^ 
prTnted  in  Dilly's  Repository,  is  a  humorous 
attack  on  quacks  and  quackery,  with  allqaions  to 
the  neglect  of  medical  education  among  the  prac- 
tising apothecaries ;  but  the  author  bad  exhausted 
his  wit  in  it,  and  the  dialogue  and  epistle,  axe 
consequently  fiat  and  insipid. 

In  1787,  he  published  *'  A  Synopsis  of  the  His- 
tory and  cure  of  the  Venereal  Disease,"  probably 
as  an  introduction  to  practice  in  that  lucrative 
branch;  but  it  was  unfortunately  followed  by  his 
poem  *'  The  (Economy  of  Love,"  which,  althoogh 
it  enjoyed  a  rapid  sale,  has  been  very  properly 
excluded  from  every  collection  of  poetry^  and  is 
supposed  to  have  impeded  his  professional  cn- 
reer.  In  I74I9  we  find  him  soliciting  Dr.  Birrh*s 
recommendation  to  Dr.  Mead,  that  he  mi||bt  be 
appointed  physician  to  the  forces  then  going  to 
the  West  Indies. 

His  celebrated  poem,  "  The  Art  of  preaerviag 
Health,"  appeared  in  1744,  and  contributed  high^ 
to  his  fome  as  a  ))oet.  Dr.  Wartoa,  in  hia  Re- 
fiections  on  didactic  poetry,  annexed  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Virgil,  observed  that  "  To  describe  so 
diflicult  a  thing,  gracefully  and  poetically,  as  the 
cffecu  of  distemper  on  tlie.  human  body,  was  re- 
served for  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  accordingly  hath 
nobly  executed  it  at  the  end  of  the  third  kniok  of 
his  Art  of  preserving  Health,  where  he  hath  given 
us  that  pathetic  account  of  the  sweating  sickness. 
There  is  a  classical  correctness  and  closeness  of 
style  in  this  poem  that  are  truly  admirable,  and 
the  subject  is  raiaed  and  adorned  b^  numberless 
poetical  images."  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  History 
of  Health,  bestowed  similar  praises  on  this  poem', 
which  was  indeed  every  whemrtad«ad  admired. 
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In  1T40,  he  was  appointed  oii«  of  the  physicians 
to  the  hospital  for  lame  and  sick  soldien,  behind 
Ikicktnglnni-faouse.  In  1751|  be  published  his 
poem  on  '*  Benerolence,"  in  folio,  a  production 
which  seems  to  come  from  the  heart,  and  contains 
•entiments  which  could  have  been  expressed  with 
equal  ardour  only  by  one  who  felt  them.  His 
'*  Taste,  an  Epistle  to  a  ^oong  Critic,"  175S,  is  a 
lively  and  spirited  imitation  of  Pope^and  the  first 
production  in  which  our  author  began  to  view 
men  and  manners  witli  a  splenetic  eye.  In  1758, 
he  published  *'  Sketches,  or  Essays  on  various 
Subjects,"  under  the  fktitious  name  of  Lancelot 
Temple,  Esq.  In  some  of  these  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  assisted  by  the  celebrated  John 
Wilkes,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy. 
What  Mr.  Wilkes  contributed  we  are  not  told, 
but  tltis  gentleman,  with  all  his  moral  failings, 
had  a  more  chaste  classical  taste,  and  a  purer 
vein  of  humour  than  we  find  in  these  sketches, 
which  are  deformed  bv  a  perpetual  flow  of  affec- 
tation, a  struggle  to  say  smart  things,  and  above 
all  a  most  disgusting  repetition  of  vulgar  oaths 
and  exclamations.  This  practice,  so  unworthy  of 
a  i^entleroaa  or  a  scholar,  is  said  to  have  predo- 
minated in  Dr.  Armstrong's  conversation,  and  is 
not  unsparingly  scattered  through  all  his  works, 
with  the  exception  of  his  ^  Art  of  preserving 
Health."  It  incurred  the  just  censure  of  the  critics 
of  his  day,  with  whom>  for  this  reason,  he  could 
never  be  reconciled. 

In  1700,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  army 
in  Germany,  where  in  1761  he  wrote  a  poem  called 
"  Day,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes. 

After  the  peace,  Dr.  Armstronp^  resided  some 
years  in  London,  where  his  practice  was  confined 
to  a  small  circle,  but  where  he  was  respected  as 
a  man  of  general  knowledge  and  taste,  and  an 
agreeable  companion.  In  1770,  he  published  two 
volumes  of  **  Miscellanies,"  containing  the  arti' 
cles  already  mentioned,  except  the  G*Jconomy  of 
Love  (an  edition  of  which  be  corrected  for  sepa- 
rate publication  in  1768),  and  his  Epistle  to  Mr. 
Wilkes.    The  new  articles  were  tlie  Imitations  of 


Shakspeare  and  Bpnmt,  the  Universal  Almanack, 
and  the  Forced  Marriage,  a  tragedy,  which  was 
offered  to  CSarrick  about  the  year  1754,  and  re^ 
jected.  A  second  part  of  his  Sketches  was  like* 
wise  added  to  these  volumes,  and  appeared  to 
ever^  delicate  and  judicious  mind,  as  rambling 
and  improper  as  the  first. 

In  1771  he  published  another  extraordinary 
effusion  of  spleen,  under  the  title  of  <*'  A  short 
Ramble  through  some  parts  of  France  and  Italy," 
under  his  assumed  name  of  Lancelot  Temple.  This 
ramble  he  took  in  company  with  Mr.  Fuseli,  the 
celebrated  painter,  who  speaks  highly  in  favour  of 
the  general  benevolence  of  his  character.  In 
1778,  under,  his  own  name,  and  unfortunately  for 
his  reputation,  appeared  a  quarto  pamphlet  of 
'<  Medical  Essays,"  in  which,  while  he  condemns 
theory,  he  plunges  into  all  the  uncertainties  of 
theoretical  conjecture.  He  complains,  likewise, 
in  a  very  coarse  style,  of  the  neglect  he  met  with 
as  a  physician,  aiKl  the  severity  with  which  he 
was  treated  as  an  author,  and  appean  to  write 
with  a  temper  soured  by  disappointment  in  all  his 
pursuits. 

He  died  at  his  house  in  Russell-street,  Covent* 
garden,  on  September  7th,  1779.  His  death  was 
attributed  to  an  accidental  contusion  in  his  thi^b, 
while  getting  into  the  carriage  which  brought  him 
to  town  from  a  visit  in  Lincolnshire.  1  o  the  sur* 
pri^e  of  his  friends,  who  thought  that  poverty  was 
the  fonifdation  of  his  frequent  complaints,  he  left 
behind  him  more  than  three  thousand  pounds, 
saved  out  of  a  very  moderate  income  arising  prin- 
cipally from  his  half-pay. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  fame  as  a  poet  must  depend 
entirely  on  his  "  Art  of  pieserving  Health," 
which,  althoogli  liable  to  some  of  the  objectioiia 
usually  offered  against  didactic  poetry,  is  yet  free 
from  the  weightiest ;  and  in  this  respect  he  may 
be  deemed  more  fortunate,  as  he  certainly  is  su- 
perior to  Phillips,  Dyer,  and  Grainger.  The  art 
of  preserving  health  is  so  different  from  tliosi9 
arts  which  are  mechanical,  that  liis  muse  is  sel* 
dom  invited  to  an  emplojnent  beneath  her  digni- 
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ty ;  the  meant  of  preeervinur  health  are  to  inti- 
mately  connected  with  mind,  and  depend  00  much 
on  philosophy,  reflection,  and  observation,  that 
the  author  haa  fall  scope  for  the  powers  of  CEincy, 
and  for  many  of  those  ornamental  flij^fats  which 
are  not  only  pleasinpr.  but  constitute  genuine  poe- 
try. In  considering  the  varieties  of  air  and .  exer- 
cise, he  has  seized  many  happy  occasions  for  pic- 
turesque c^escription,  and  when  treating  on  the 
passions,  he  has  many  striking  passages  of  moral 
sentiment,  which  are  vigorous,  ju.st,  and  impres- 
sire.  In  Book  II.  on  diet,  we  discover  more  judg- 
ment than  poetical  inspiration^and  he  seems  10  be 
aware  that  the  subject  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
lower  hia  tone.  He  seemsj^  therefore,  intent  in 
this  hook  principally  to  render  useful  precepts 
familiar,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  them  take  hold 
of  the  imagination.  There  are,  however,  descrip- 
tive passages,  even  here,  that  are  very  grand,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  select  an  image 
more  finely  conceived  and  uniformly  preserved, 
than  where  he  inculcates  the  simple  precept  that 
persona  who  have  been  exhausted  for  want  of 
food,  ought  not  to  indulge  when  plenty  presenta 
itself. 

A    VIOOROrS  OLD   HOR8B. 

There  was,  about  1790,  in  a  village  to  the  south 
of  Haddington,  a  very  small  black  galloway,  not 
exceeding  eleven  hands  high,  of  the  Shetland 
breed,  which  was  foaled  in  the  year  174S,  and 
in  the  year  1745,  was  rode  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans.  This  animal,  though  forty-seven  years  of 
age,  looked  remarkably  freah,  and  could  trotabove 
eijrht  miles  an  hour,  for  several  hours  together, 
liad  good  teeth,  ate  com  and  hay  well,  and  luidnot, 
td  all  appearance,  undergone  the  least  alteration 
for  twenty  yearn. 

tORD.CHATIIAIt'S   POLICY   TO  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  course  of  ten  yearn  after  the  insurrection 
of  174.%  the  wise  pohcy  of  Lord  Chatham,  (then 
Mr.  Pitt)  had  suji>gejU>d  a  remedy  for  the  spirit 
ot  diMfotion  among  the  Hijrhlnnders,  which  his 


•agacity  had  enabled  him  to  trace  to  its  proper 
source,  it  did  not  escape  his  penetration,  that 
much  of  their  attachment  to  the  desceiidanis  of 
their  ancients  kings,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
romantic  and  chivalrous  dispositions  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  kindled  aiid  kept  warm  the  sentiment 
of  mistaken  loyalty,  by  constant  reference  to  the 
misfortunes  and  suflerings  of  those  who  were  vn 
objects.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  aban^^on 
the  illiberal  policy,  which  had  served  only  to  ali- 
enate the  afl'ections  of  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
people,  and  to  repose  that  confidence  in  the  gra- 
titude and  fidelity  of  the  HighlanderB,  which  fu- 
ture events  have  so  fully  justified.  In  his  cele- 
brated speech,  in  the  commencement  of  the  dif- 
ferences with  America,  in  1766,  he  thus  expresses 
himself.  **  I  sought  for  merit  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found ;  it  ia  my  boast  that  I  was  the  first  mi- 
nister who  looked  for  it,  and  found  it,  in  tlie 
mountains  of  the  north.  I  called  it  forth,  and 
drew  into  your  service  a  hardy  and  intrepid  race 
of  men,  who,  when  left  by  your  jealousy,  became 
a  prey  to  the  artifice  of  yonr  enemies,  and  had 
gone  nigh  to  have  overturned  the  state,  in  the 
war  before  the  last.  These  men,  in  the  last  war, 
were  brought  to  combat  on  yoar  side;  thejraerved 
with  fidelity,  as  they  fought  with  valour,  and  con- 
quered for  you  ia  every  part  of  the  world."  An 
anonymous  author,  a  friend  of  Loid  Chatham, 
noticing  how  this  call  to  arms  was  aaswcred,  ob- 
serves of  those  men,  who,  a  few  years  before,  and 
while  thev  saw  any  hope,"  were  devoted  t4.  and 
too  lonr  bad  followed,  the  fete  of  the  race  of 
Stewart,  that  "now  battalions  on  battalions  were 
raised  in  the  remotest  pans  of  the  Highlands. 
Fresers«  Macdonalds,  Camerons,  Macleans,  Mac- 
phersons,  and  others  of  disatfected  names  and 
clans,  were  enrolled  ;  their  chiefs  or  connexions 
obtained  commissions,  the  lower  class,  always 
ready  to  follow,  they  with  eagerness  endeavoured 
who  should  be  first  enlisted." 

WITCHCRAFT, 

In  tlic  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Scatisttcal  Ac- 
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eottoi  of  Sco'.land,  tbete  ia  a  moat  cnrioos  account 
of  Uie  trial  of  two  witches,  William  Coke,aDd  Ali- 
son Dick,  in  Kirkaldy,  in  1636.  The  etidcnceon 
which  they  were  condemned  is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous; they  were  however  burnt  for  witchcraft. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  expenses  to 
which  the  town  and  kirk  session  were  put  on  this 
occasion : 
Imprimis,  To  Mr.  James  Miller,  when 

he  sent  to  Prestowe  for  a  man  to  try 

them : ^ £2    7    0 

lUnu  To  the  man  of  Culross  (the  e^e- 

cntioner)  when  he  went  away  the  first 

time .'. 0  19    0 

lifim.  Jn  purchasing  the  commission •••    9    8    0 

item.  For  coals  for  the  witches '. 14    0 

Item.  For  one  to  go  to  Finmouth  for 

the  laird  to  sit  upon  the  assize  as  judge  0  6  0 
Item,  For  harden  to  be  jumps  to  them  S  10  0 
Ilefn,  For  making  of  them 0    8    0 


Summafbrthekirk'spart(Scot8)£17  10    0 

The  town*s  part  of  the  expenses  debursed  ex- 
.aordinarily  upon  William  Cokeand  Alison  Dick : 
Imprimit,  For  ten  loads  of  coals  to  bum 

them,  five  merks £9 

Item,  For  a  tar  barrel,  14f. 0 

Item,  For  towes.... 0 

Item,  Tb  him  that  brought  the  execu- 

tiooer    ••••••••  ••••■«••••.••••••••••••••••■••• 

Item,  To  the  exerotioner  for  his  pains 

Item,  For  hisexpenses  here -.... 

/torn.  For  one  to  go  to  Finmouth  for 

the  laifd. 


6 
14 
6 


9  18 
8  14 
0  16 


0     6    0 

Sornma  town  part  (Scots)  £17     1     0 

Both  ....     S4  11     0 

Or (Sterling)    2  17    7 

DEVILISH    OBAQOMS. 

Witchcraft  was  tbe  popular  belief  during  the 
teign  of  James,  who,  having  fitted  a  sumptuous 
•hip  ior  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  **  queen,  our 
giacious  lady,  was  dclained  and  stopped  by  the 
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conspimeies  of  witchet  and  such  devilish  dra- 
gom  ;'*  and, '  upon  the  accusation  that  they  had 
attempted  to  raise  tempests  to  intercept  him,  se- 
venil  unfortunate  persons  were  tried  and  executed 
in  the  winter  of  1591. 


SECOND  MARRIAGE  OP  THE  QUEEN  OP  JAMBS  IV. 

Margaret  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  B^e 
when  she  became  a  widow,  and  felt  in  its  full 
force  all  that  energy  of  love  which  the  childrea  ot' 
King  Henry  VII.  were  so  remark^  for  ,*  a  passion 
probably  derived  from  the  '*  white,"  not  the  red 
**  rose ;"  no  sooner  therefore  was  she  recovered 
from  her  lying-in,  than  she  gave  her  hand  to  Ar- 
chibald Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  '*  who  united 
the  talents  of  the  gentleman,  the  statesman,  and 
the  soldier  f*  he  was  about  the  same  age  with 
herself,  was  rich  and  powerful,  and  passionately 
fond  of  the  widowed  queen.  Scotland  could  not 
have  offered  her  a  more  proper  ma-riage ;  but  it 
was  too  precipitantly  concluded,  for  neither  the 
English  monarch  nor  tlie  Scotch  parliament  were 
consulted ;  they  were  united  August  14th,  1$14, 
not  quite  eleven  months  after  the  king's  death  ; 
delicacy  demanded  a  longer  space,  though  James 
had  not  been,  it  must  ht  confessed,  a  husband 
that  deserved  the  greatest  affection.  The  depriva- 
tion of  her  power  followed,  the  parliament  trans- 
ferring the  regency  to  the  expatriated  Duke  of 
Albany,  who,  with  difficulty,  could  speak  the 
language  of  the  people  he  governed ;  she  bent 
to  a  storm  she  could  not  oppone,  and  she  received 
him  with  much  civility  ;  endeavouring  soon  after 
to  withdraw  into  England  with  her  two  sons,  and 
place  them  under  the  protection  of  King  Henry, 
their  uncle,  she  was  surprised  in  Stirling  castle 
with  them,  and  they  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
four  Scotch  and  French  Lords.  Finding  her 
schemes  del'euled,  she  fled  with  her  husband  and 
8ir  George  Douglas,  his  favourite  brother,  to 
Tantallon;  then  to  Berwick;  from  whence  she 
obtained  a  convov  to  the  nunnery  of  Coldstream  : 
from  this  phice  sfie  sent  to  the  En^^lish  court,  to 
know   her   bcother'S  pleasure.    Ueniv   beha/ed 
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with  aflectioBy  Miigning  her,  Lord  Angus, and  Sir 
George,  Harbottie  castle  for  ibeir  reflidence,  and 
put  them  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Dacre  : 
here  she  wa»  obliged  to  remain,  until  she  was  de- 
livered of  the  child,  a  daughter,  she  was  heavy 
with ;  Maigaret,  the  infant,  was  bom  October  7tb, 
1516 ;  Henry,  upon  her  recovery,  invited  her  and 
the  I>Duglas's  to  his  capital,  which  she  accepted; 
but  they,  without  leave,  unhandsomely  left  the 
kingdom,  and  returned  into  Scotland,  having  iniade 
their  peace  with  the  regent. 


C011MI88ART   COURT. 

This  was  originally  an  ecclesiastical  court; 
but  on  the  abolition  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  in 
]560,a  new  Domination  of  commissaries,  one  in 
every  diocese,  to  act  under  the  royal  authority, 
was  made  by  Queen  Mary.  Soon  afterwards,  a 
supreme  Commissary  Court,  consisting  of  four 
judges,  who  are  now  appointed  ad  vHam  €nU  ctd- 
pam,  was  established  at  Edinburgh ;  the  inferior 
commissariats  were  abolished  by  a  recent  statute 
(4th  Geo.  IV.  c.  97),  and  their  jurisdiction  oon< 
ferred  on  the  sheriffs. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Oiinburgh  commissa- 
ries is  exclusive  in  all  strictlv  consistorial  cases, 
viz.  questions  of  marriago,  divorce,  separation, 
le^ptimacy,  confirmation  of  persons  dying  abroad 
with  estates  in  Scotland,  &c.  They  have  a  cumu- 
lative jurisdiction  with  the  sheriff  and  other 
civil  courts,  in  actions  of  slander  and  defamation, 
aliment  of  wives  against  their  husbands,  applica- 
tions for  inspecting  or  sealing  up  the  repositories 
of  persons  deceased,  ^c.  Formerly  the  commis- 
saries, both  superior  and  inferior,  had  a  jnris-lic- 
tion  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  not  ex- 
ceeding £40  Scots ;  and,  indeed,  where  their  ju- 
risdiction was  prorogated,  there  was  no  limit  in 
point  of  amount ;  but  this  is  now  taken  away, 
and  all  prorogation  of  their  jurisdiction  in  ques- 
tions of  debt,  prohibited.  (4th  Geo.  IV.  c.  97.) 

The  Court  of  Session,  as  the  King's  great  con- 
sistory (1609,  c.  6,)  is  vested  with  the  power  of 
reviewing  all  decrees  pronounced  bv  the  commit 


saries,  by  advocation  or  redaction.  The  com 
missaries  of  Edinburgh  used  to  bare  a  similar 
power  of  review,  as  to  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
inferior  commissaries :  but  this  had  long  &llen 
into  disuse,  and  by  the  late  statute,  transferring 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  commissaries  to 
the  sheriffs,  it  is  declared  tlwt  "  all  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  reviewable  only  by  the  Court  of 
Session."    . 

DREADFUL   HAIL. 


In  the  autumn  of  1785,  there  was  a  dreadful 
storm  of  hail,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  core 
reaped  in  the  shire  of  Ayr.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  two  feet  deep,  in  some  places* 

BIGHLAIHD  COLONIES  IN  AMERICA. 

It  often  happened,  that  the  inhabitants  of  one 
estate  in  the  Highlands,  acquired  a  strong  pnedi* 
lection  for  a  particular  pbce  in  America*  while, 
on  the  adjoinmg  estate,  separated  only  by  a  river 
or  a  mountain,  a  preference  as  decided  was  given 
to  another  settlement,  perhaps,  extremely  remote 
from  it. 

In  this  manner,  the  people  of  Breadalbane,  and 
other  parts  of  Perthshire,  as  also  those  of  Bade- 
uoch  and  Strathspey,  and  part  of  Ross-shire,  have 
generally  resorted  to  New  York,  and  have  formed 
settlements  on  the  Delaware,  the  Mohawk,  and 
the  Connecticut  Rivers.  A  settlement  was  formed 
in  Georgia  by  people  from  inverness-ehire.  Those 
of  Argyle  and  its  islands,  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Long  Island,  of  part  of  Russ 
and  Sutherland,  formed  a  like  connexion  with 
North  Carolina,  where  they  established  the  settle- 
ment of  Cross  Creek,  noted  in  the  history  of  the 
American  war,  for  its  loyalty  and  its  misfortunes, 
and  since  named  Fayetteville.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple from  Lochaber,  Glengary,  &c.  who  joined  the 
settlements  in  New  York,  at  the  eve  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  were  forced  by  the  ensuing  disturb- 
ances, to  remove  themselves,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
Canada,  to  which  they  have  attracted  subsequent 
emigrations  of  these  districts.    The  people  of 
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Blofdait,  and  soid*  other  diitristf  is  Invernett* 
■hire,  wilh  a  few  of  the  islaiMfay  ace  those  wh<> 
have  formed  the  Scotch  teUlementa  in  Pictoo,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  tbe  laland  of  St  John>  now 
Prince  Edward's  hhind« 

BATTLB   OP   GLENUVBT, 

The  extremely  imbecile  administration  of 
James  VI.  had  almost  involved  the  nation  in  the 
complicated  roisfortunes  of  the  most  invetemte 
anarchy.  The  charch,  with  the  presumption  not 
ancommon  amon^p  upstarts,  weakly  interposed  in 
the  afiairs  of  state,  which  were  at  the  same  time 
embroiled  b>  the  contending  interests  of  discordant 
nobles,  and  the  imperious  but  selfish  politics  of 
the  Enj^lish  Queen.  Three  noblemen,  the  Earls 
of  Huntley,  Errol,  and  Angus,  from  causes  unne- 
cessaiT  to  be  stated  here,  had  stiU  persisted  in 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  By  the  incredible 
calumny  of  a  conspiracy  with  the  Spanish  Mo- 
narch, the  King,  obliged  to  submit  to  the  necessity 
of  the  times,  reluctantly  decreed  their  banishment 
and  forfeiture ;  and  excommunication,  for  the  good 
of  their  souls,  was  added  by  the  sentence  of  the 
church.  From  a  previous  enyiity  to  Hontley,  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  is  appointed  his  majesty's  liente- 
naot  to  execute  this  mild  correction,  and  his  pre^ 
paratiotts  for  this  holy  war  are  aided  and  spurred 
on  by  the  pions  endeavours  of  Bruce  of  Kmaird, 
a  clergy  man  of  Ediubuigh.  By  their  united  in- 
fluence, and  the  hope  of  the  plunder  of  the  north, 
almost  10,000  rapacious  warriors  from  the  West- 
em  Isles,  and  all  the  coast  from  Cantyre  to  Loch- 
aber,  take  the  field.  Elated  with  their  own  nnm- 
betB,  and  gaping  for  the  ^  spoil,  they  hasten  on 
through  Badenoch  towards  the  richer  region  of 
Strathbogie.  In  the  vale  of  Glenlivet,  their  march 
is  intercepted  by  a  little  band  of  scarce  1800  ca- 
valry, which  Huntley  and  Errol  were  able  only,  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  to  muster.  It  is  rather 
common  than  surprising,  that  an  army  presump- 
tuous from  their  number  should,  by  the  resolu- 
tion and  caution  of  their  contemned  foe,  be  foiled. 

The  field  of  battle  was  .the  loatheni  declivity  of 
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the  valley, 'through  which  the  brook  of  Anltchoil- 
nachan  winds  its  course,  at  the  bottom  of  a  heathy 
precipice  almost  perpendicular,  upon  the  margin 
of  which  the  forces  of  Aigyle  were  marshalled, 
having  the  advantage  of  their  enemy  on  the  slo- 
ping ground  below,  which  was  however  compen- 
sate by  the  effect  of  two  small  field  pieces,  almost 
equally  unknown  among  the  forces  of  Argyle  as 
among  the  powers  of  Montezuma,  or  the  armies 
of  Peru.  The  disorder  which  these  occasioned 
was  completed  by  the  van,  of  400  of  the.  most  gal- 
lant horsemen,  led  round  the  end  precipice  by  Errol, 
charging  the  footmen  furiously  with  the  spw. 
The  left  wing  had  been  without  consideration 
entrusted  to  the  command  of  a  chief  among  the 
Grants,  yet  the  vassal  and  friend  of  Huntley,  who, 
by  a  previous  concert,  turned,  at  this  crisis  of  the 
engagement,  against  the  centre,  which  was  led  on 
by  Argyle  himself;  notwithstanding  which  the 
battle  for  more  than  two  hours  was  maintained ; 
but  the  centre  at  last  gave  way,  under  the  vigour 
of  Huntley's  attack :  their  rout  left  the  van  or 
right  wine,  which  had  commenced  the  fi^ht,  un- 
supported, which  retreated  unbroken  and  in  order, 
though  their  leader,  the  chieftain  of  the  Macleans 
of  Mull,  was  slain.  The  '  attempt  of  Argyle  to 
rally  was  in  vain ;  and  the  whole  of  their  baggage, 
the  greater  part  of  their  arhis,  and  more  than  700 
slain,  were  left  upon  the  field,  while  12  only  of 
the  opposing  party  fell.  The  carnage  of  the  pur- 
suit was  prevented  by  the  roughness  of  the  ground. 
The  whole  country  around  was  by  this  victory  de- 
livered from  rapine  and  destruction.  The  king 
secretly  rejoiced  at  the  defeat  of  Argyle. 

BOARD  OF   AQRICITLTURB. 

This  subject  is  so  well  treated  in  the  Edinburgh 
Encylopeedia,  a  work  of  high  repute,  that  we 
have  been  induced  to  add  the  following  extract 
from  the  article  AgricuUure,  vol  1,  p.  919. 

"  Little  farther  alteration  in  the  rural  economy 
of  England  occurred,  except  in  the  superior  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  live  stock  by  Mr.  Bakewell  and 
others^  till  tlie  establishment  of  the  national  Boarcl 
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of  A^iealtviey  when  a  general  deeiie  fetsed  alt 

ranks  to  promote  iatenial  unproveineou.  Haitlib, 

a  century  and  a  half  before,  and  Lord  Kaimes,  in 

his  Gentleman  Farmer,  had  pointed  oat  the  utility 

of  such  an  establishment,  but  it  was  left  to  Sir 

John  Sinclair  to  carry  their  ideas  into  execution. 

To  the  unwearied  endeavours  of  Sir  John  are  the 

public  indebted  for  this  novel  institution,  which 

has  certainly  done  much  good,  and  may  still  do  a 

great  deal  more. 


ADMIRALTY   COURT. 

The  judicial  powers  exercised,  in  ancient  times, 
by  the  Admirid  of  Scotland,  are  not  distinctly 
known.  The  offices  of  High  Admiral  and  Vice 
Admiral  of  Scotland,  are  no  longer  judicial  ones. 
That  characUir  now  belongs  only  to  the  Judge  of 
the  High  C^nrt  of  Admiralty,  who  derives  his 
commission  eul  viiam  oatf  eulpam,  immediately 
from  the  Cro^n,  and  who  must  be  choiien  from 
the  list  of  practising  advocates  of  at  least  three 
years*  standing.  (Sf.th  Geo.  HI.  c.  47.) 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  chiefly  regula- 
ted by  the  ScoU  statute,  1681,  c.  16.  In  civ  it 
causes,  it  is  sfloJiMRw  in  strictly  maritime  <|ue8- 
tions,  vis.  in  questions  of  charter-party,  flreight, 
salvage,  wrecks,  &c. ;  but  mereljr  emuukUwe  with 
that  of  other  civil  courts  in  ordinary  mercantile 
questions,  viz.  in  actions  on  bills  of  exchange, 
mercantile  contracts,  policies  of  insuiance,  &c. 
In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  it  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, incompetent  to  raise  any  action  in  the  Ad- 
miralty Court,  where  the  subject  in  dispute,  ex- 
clusive of  expenses,  is  of  less  value  than  £95 
sterling,  (1st  and  8d  Geo.  IV.  c.  39.) 

The  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  may 
name  inferior  deputies,  whose  jurisdiction  is  con- 
fined within  particular  districts,  and  whose  sen- 
tences are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  High 
Court.  The  High  Court  may  also  review  its  own 
judgments,  even  after  extracted  decree,  by  sus- 
pension or  reduction:  a  pecuhar  privilege, and 
uKually  appertaining*  to  Courts  of  supieme  au- 
thority alone.    This  court  is  not,  however,  in  a 


proper  sense,  supreme ;  for  the  Court  of  Session 
is  vested  with  a  power  of  review  as  to  all  its  pro- 
ceedings, even  in  those  c|uestions  where  the  juris- 
diction of  the  admiral  is^  in  the  ftrst  instance, 
exclusive. 

The  procedure  in  the  Admiraltv  Court  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  has  already  been  described 
in  the  rest.  Qne  important  distinction  is,  that 
the  admiral  has  power,  where  matters  of  fact  are 
to  be  proved,  to  remit  cases  for  trial  upon  issues 
in  the  Jury  Court.  (59th  (Seo.  HI.  c.  S5.) 


CONTEST   OF   SNOLI8H  AND  QABLIC. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  within  the  bonndaries  of 
this  little  town  of  Nairn,  the  English  and  Gaelic 
languages  should  have  long  maintained  a  struggle 
for  the  superiority,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
one  end  of  the  town  should  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  other.  The  English 
and  Gaelic  inhabitants  formed,  therefore,  two  dis- 
tinct parties,  and  such  new  inhabitants  as  came 
to  settle  at  Nairn,  fell  into  the  society  of  one  or 
other  of  the  two.  Not  many  years  back,  the 
clergrman  of  the  parish,  for  the  general  accom- 
modation of  the  people  and  public,  to  afford  them 
all  an  opportunity  of  public  worship^  was  obliged 
to  celebrate  divine  service,  and  to  preach  in  the 
mominr)  in  English,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  Gae- 
lic. Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  tour  to  the  llebri<les, 
remarks,  that  it  was  at  Nairn  he  first  heard  the 
Gaelic  tongue  spoken. 

There  is  a  traditionary  story  of  King  James  VI. 
that  when  he  was  in  conversation  with  some  of 
the  nobility  of  England,  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  he  told  them^  that  his 
ancient  kingdom  was  more  extensive  than  they 
supposed,  for  there  was  in  it  a  town  so  large,  that 
the  inhabitants  at  the  one  end  did  not  understand 
the  language  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  other.  In 
this  statement,  his  nuijesty  humorously  alluded 
to  Nairn. 

His  majesty  is  said,  also,  to  have  added,  that 
there  was  another  town  united  by  twice  seventy 
bridges,  and  to  have  pointed  to  Dingwall,  in  Ro^s. 
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Illlli;iiBO  NUN  OF  OOLDIV^HAM^ 

It  is  well  kiiofwi|»  that  th«  teli^ioiu,  who  brake 
their  vowi  of  chavtity,  were  rabjected  to  theaame 
penalty  at  th»  Roman  Testals,  in  a  liaular  case. 
A  ftmall  niche,  tufficient  to  enclose  their  bodies, 
was  made  in  the  massive  wall  of  the  convent ;  a 
slender  pittance  of  food  and  water  was  deposited 
in  it,  and  the  awfal  words.  Fade  m  noesm,  were 
the  signal  for  immuring  the  criminal.  It  is  not 
likely  that,  in  latter  times,  this  punishment  was 
often  resorted  to ;  but,  among  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey  of  Coldingham,  were,  some  years  ago,  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  a  female  skeleton,  which, 
from  the  shape  of  the  niehe,  and  position  of  the 
%uie,  seem^  to  be  that  of  an  immured  nun. 
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EDINBURGH   BK1DBWELL. 

The  Edinburgh  Bridewell  was  founded  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1791.  Before  this  period,  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  had  an  institution  of  a  similar 
kind,  under  the  name  of  the  Htnue  of  Corretbioni 
for  the  reception  of  strolling  poor,  vagrants,  and 
prostitutes.  This  establishment  was  projected  in 
16S2 ;  and  being  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  town, 
a  person  was  brought  from  England  to  superin- 
tend its  management.  The  accommodation  pro- 
vided by  the  magistrates  for  this  establishment, 
was  for  fifty  culprits;  and  the  allotted  expense  of 
this  number  was  £100  per  annum.  The  motives 
of  the  council  for  this  erection  were,  that  *'  there- 
by vertew  might  be  advanced,  vice  suppressit,  and 
ydlll  people  compelUt  to  betake  themsellBs  to 
sum  vertcw  and  industrie."  The  houses  first 
occupied  by  this  establishment  were  situated  in 
Paul's  Work;  but,  afterwards,  a  house  near  the 
Charity  Work  Eiouse  was  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose. This,  in  course  of  time,  being  found  on  a 
scale  too  small  for  the  increased  population  of 
the  city,  a  new  Bridewell  was  projecUid,  and  the 
present  building  reared.  It  stands  on  the  Oalton 
Hill,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  new  prison. 
The  foundation-tftone  was  laid  by  the  Karl  of 
Morton,  a.H  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scotland,  at- 
tended by  the  lord  provost,  magistrates,  and  town- 


cOiiBcily  in  theii  robes,  and  in  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  In  the  founda- 
tion-atone were  put  two  crystal  bottles,  con- 
taining the  different  coins  of  his  late  Majesty ;  an 
almanack  and  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  a  plate 
of  copper  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

The  building  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  and 
was  built  from  a  plan  of  the  late  celebrated  Mr. 
Robert  Adam.  It  consists  of  five  floors,  the  upper 
one  of  which  is  used  as  an  hospital  and  store- 
rooms. A  passage  goes  along  the  middle  of  the 
semicircular  part  of  the  building,  with  apartments 
on  each  side.  The  apartments  on  the  outwar  i 
side  of  the  curvature  are  smaller  than  those  in  the 
inside.  They  are,  also,  double  the  number,  and 
are  used  as  separate  bed-chambers.  The  apart- 
ments in  the  inner  side  of  the  semicircle,  of  which 
there  are  thirteen  in  each  floor,  are  allotted  for 
labour.  They  have  a  gprate  in  front,  and  look 
into  an  inner  court.  Opposite  to  these,  in  the 
straight  side  of  the  building,  is  a  dark  apartment, 
with  narrow  windows,  from  which,  without  being 
seen,  the  governor  has  a  view  of  the  persons  at 
work.  The  bed-chambers  are  lighted  by  a  long 
narrow  window  in  each,  and  their  furniture  con-' 
sists  of  a  bed  and  a  bible. 

This  building  was  finished  in  1796,  and  opened 
for  the  reception  of  culprits  of  both  sexes.  The 
expense  of  its  erection  was  defrayed  by  an  assess- 
ment on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county, 
aided  by  a  gmnt  of  £5000  from  government. 

The  number  of  night  cells  is  144,  of  which  ten 
are  occupied  as  store-rooms,  making  the  dispo- 
sable cells  IS  1,  while  those  for  the  day  are  52. 

An  account  is  opened  with  every  prisoner  upon 
his  en  trance,  and,  in  favourable  circumstances, 
he  is  allowed  the  excess  of  his  labour,  above  the 
payment  of  his  board.  The  mere  board  of  each 
prisQDer  is  8|  per  diem  ;  and  4d.  per  day  on  each 
person  committed,  pays  the  whole  annual  ex-* 
pense  of  the  establishment,  exclusive  of  the  sala- 
ries. 

Several  tread-^niUs  have  been  lately  erected, 
with  ai)  apparatus  fur cvtting  corks,  which  promise 
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to  be  atlended  urith  mitch  beiifilt,tlM  severity 
of  the  labour  being  conceived  iafficient  to  deter 
moBt  cslpnts  from  rnDning  the  chance  of  a  second 
commitment.  The  tread-mills  in  this  prison  are 
conceived  to  be  on  a  better  principle  than  many 
of  those  in  England.  One  half  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  moves  under  ground,  which  lenders 
accidents  from  a  fall  of  no  consequence,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  hands  are  supported  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  culprits  hanging  by  them, 
so  as  to  reduce  their  exertions. 

From  an  improvement,  also,  lately  nuule,  the 
working  cells  are  completely  skreened  from  the 
view  of  one  anotlier,  without  detracting  from  the 
necessary  supply  of  light  and  air. 

A  penitentiary,  or  house  of  refuge,  where 
the  inmates  might  be  made  to  pasa  through  an 
improviop:  course  of  discipline,  better  fitted  for 
their  again  mixing  in  society,  bias  been  suggested 
as  a  desirable  addition  to  this  establishment. 

8UBTLAND  8HBSP. 

The  small  breed  of  sheep  peculiar  to  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  come 
originally  from  Norway,  being  still  found  in 
Iceland,  and  in  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, was  veiy  hardy,  easily  fed,  their  mutton  ex- 
quisite, and  the  fleeces  soft,  as  every  one  knows 
who  has  worn  Shetland  hose.  If  the  Merino  sheep 
lately  introduced,  should  not,  after  competent 
trial,  be  found  to  answer  so  well  as  was  expected, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  some  experi- 
ments of  a  cross  with  the  Shetland  breed.  The 
Shetlanders  still  tear  off  the  wool,  instead  of 
shearing  it.  As  this  is  done  after  the  roots  of 
the  wool  have  been  forced  out  of  the  skin  by  the 
young  fleece,  the  process  is  not  so  cruel  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  i  but  it  is  bad  economy,  because 
much  of  what  first  becomes  loose^  is  cast  in  the 
natural  way,  and  lost. 

SIGNS  AND  WONDBRS. 

Times  of  civil  commotion  are  the  times  of  won- 
ders and  prodigies  to  the  ignonmt  and  supersti* 


tious.  Of  this,  Spalding  gives  iomecorious  ipe* 
cimens :  **  The  Sd  of  February,  at  midnight,  there 
arose  an  extraoidioary  high  wind  here  in  Aber- 
deen, with  the  fixe,  fiaiight,  and  vain.  The  rivers 
Dee  and  Ythan,  throuni  hi^h  flood,  overflowed 
their  wonted  limits,  both  in  this  month  and  in 
January.  Dee  surpassed  in  Spent  the  Keyhead, 
and  Ythan  grew  so  great,  that  it  drowned  out  the 
fires  in  some  men*s  houses,  dwelling  in  Ellon  and 
Newburgh,  far  beyond  the  wonted  course ;  many 
thinking  this  to  be  prodigious  tokens.  Besides* 
in  Mar,  about  that  part  called  Rankafair,  the 
country  people  heard  nightly  tucking  of  drums, 
beginning  about  the  sky  set,  and  going  to  and 
continuing  until  about  eight  hours  at  evening. 
The  noise  wasfearfu^for  they  would  hear  marches 
perfectly  tucked,  as  if  there  had  been  an  army  in 
order.  This  was  not  well  thought  of,  by  honest 
peaceable  men,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  house  of  Drum."  In  1649,  the 
same  sounds  were  heard,  and  armies  were  seen  in 
the  air,  and  the  clergy  participated  in  this  mira- 
culous revelation.  "  Mr.  Andrew  Leisk,  minister 
at  Ellon,  told  me,  that  his  wife  and  family,  sitting 
at  supper,  in  his  own  house,  heaid  tucking  of 
drums  vively,  sometimes  appearing  near  hand, 
and  sometimes  far  off;  and  upon  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary, it  was  written  here  to  Aberdeen,  that  Ken- 
ton battle,  of  Banburv,  wherein  his  majesty  haa 
been  victorious,  has  been,  in  vision,  fought  seven 
sundry  times.  Since  syne,  arms  and  men,  upon 
the  18th  of  February,  about  eight  hours  in  the 
morning,  were  seen  upon  the  Brymmar  Hill,  near 
Crabeston." 

LIGHT  TO  8BT  A   HOOD. 

This  was,  the  Borderers  jocuUirly  intimated, 
the  burning  a  house.  When  the  Maxwells,  in 
1685,  burned  the  castle  of  Locbwood,  the^  said, 
thev  did  so  to  give  the  Lady  Johnstone  '*  light  to 
set  her  hood :"  Nor  was  the  phrase  inapplicable ; 
for,  in  a  letter,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  writes 
to  the  King  and  council,  that  he  dressed  himself, 
at  midnight,  at  Wark worth,  by  the  blaze  of  the 


AeIg^hboi»Ting  villages,  baxned  by  (be  Scofclisb 
marauders, 

BXCI8B   Ilf  acOlXAHD. 

The  following  abstract,  made  from  ao  account 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  May, 
1823^  shows  the  exciseable  aiticles  paying:  duties 
in  the  years  ending  5th  July^  1792  and  1822,  re- 
spectively, and  the  amount  of  duty  on  each. 


Articles. 


Auctions 

Beer  and  Ale 

Bricks  and  Tiles  •  ••  • 

Candles   

Coache*  • 

Cocoa  nuts  aud  Coflbe 
nder  and  Perry  •••• 

Glass 

Hides  and  Skins  .... 

Lioeneos 

Malt 

Paper  

P«S>per 

Printed  goods   

Salt   

Soap 

Starck 

Spiriu  (forrign)  •  • .  • 

'  (BritUh)  :... 

Stone  iMJttIss <*. 

Sweets 

Te» 

Tobaoeo  and  Snuff  •  > 

Vinegar   

Wine 


1799. 


1889. 


Tolnls.< 


£4.700    8    8| 

&S,<»78    8    9 

3.983  13    3| 

18,804    7  10| 

90    0    0 

443  17  111 


£13,645  19 

87*217    0 

6.348  16 

19.704    9 


94,719  9 
19.618  13 
10,813  3 
74.960  12 
»»744  18 


78,009    0    4 


43.969    8 

0.749  17 

06,520    8 

ft9,470    5 


31,774    8    5k 


30.990    0    6| 


JOHN  LBVLBY, 

The  celebrated  bishop  of  Ross,  in  Scotland,  was 
a  natural  son  of  the  parson  of  Kingussie,  in  Ba- 
denoch,and  bom  in  1527.  He  had  his  education 
in  the  university  of  Aberdeen;  and,  in  1547,  was 
made  canon  of  the  cathedral.  After  this,  he  tra- 
velled into  France  ;  and  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
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universities  of  Thoulonae,  Poictiera,  and  Paris,  at 

which  place  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
He  continued  abroad  till  1554^  when  he  was  com- 
manded home  by  the  queen-re^nt^  and  made 
official  and  vicar-geneml  of  the  diocese  of  Aber- 
deen; and,  entering  into  the  priesthood,  became 
parson  of  Une,  or  Oyne.  About  this  time  the 
doctrines  of  the  refonnation  having  reached  Scot- 
land, were  zealously  opposed  by  our  author;  and, 
a  solemn  dispute  being  held  between  the  protes- 
tants  and  papists  in  1560,  at  Eldinbuigh,  Lesley 
was  a  principal  champion  on  the  side  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  bad  Knoi  for  one  of  bis  antagonists.  This, 
however,  was  so  far  from  putting  an  end  to  the 
divisions,  that  they  daily  increa^d;  which  occa- 
sioning many  disturbances  and  commotions,  both 
parties  agreed  to  send  deputations,  inviting  home 
the  queen,  who  was  then  absent  in  France.  It  waa 
a  matter  of  importance  to  be  expeditions  in  this 
race  of  politic  courtesy;  and  Lesley^  who  was 
employed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  made  sjich 
di8patcb,.that  he  arrived  several  days  before  Lord 
James  Stuart,  sent  by  the  protestants,  to  Vitri, 
where  Queen  Mary  was  then  lamenting  the  death 
of  her  husband,  the  King  of  Fiance.  Having  de- 
livered to  her  his  credentials,  he  told  her  majesty 
of  Lord  James  Stuart's  (who  was  her  natural  bro- 
ther) coming  from  the  protestants  in  Scotland, 
and  of  his  designs  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ;  and  advised  her  to  detain  him  in  France 
by  some  honourable  employment  till  she  could 
settle  her  affairs  at  home ;  thus  infusing  suspi- 
'cions  of  her  protestant  subjects  into  the  queen's 
mind,  with  a  view  that  she  should  throw  herself 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  of  her 
own  religion.  The  queen,  however,  not  at  all 
distrusting  the  nobility,  who  had  sent  Lord  James, 
desired  Lesley  to  wait,  till  she  could  consult  with 
her  friends  upon  the  methods  most  proper  for  her 
to  take.  At  first,  the  court  of  France  opposed  her 
return  home ;  but,  finding  her  much  inclined  to 
it,  they  ordered  a  fleet  to  attend  her;  and  Lesley 
embarked  with  her  at  Calais,  for  Scotland,  August 
Itf,  1561. 
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Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  wai  aiipoioted  one  of 
the  senators  of  the  coHe^  of  justice,  and  sworn 
into  the  privy-council.  In  1564,  the  abbey  of 
f^undores  was  confefred  upon  him ;  and,  upon  the 
death  of  Sinclair,  bishop  of  Ross,  he  was  promo- 
ted to  that  see.  This  advancement  was  no  more 
than  he  merited  from  the  head  of  the  Roman 
church  in  Scotland,  in  whose  defence  he  Hvas  al- 
ways an  active  and  able  disputant  with  the  re- 
formed party.  His  learning  was  not  inferior  to 
his  other  attainments ;  nor  was  his  'attention  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  to 
prevent  his  introducing  some  important  improve- 
ments in  the  civil  state  of  the  kingdom.  To  this 
end,  having  observed  that  all  the  ancient  laws 
were  growing  obsolete,  for  want  of  being  collected 
into  a  body,  he  represented  this  matter  to  the 
queen,  and  prevailed  with  her  majesty  to  appoint 
proper  persons  for  the  work.  Accordingly,  a 
commission  was  made  out,  granting  to  Lesley,  and 
fifteen  others,  privy-counsellors  and  advocates  in 
the  law,  uuthority  to  print  the  same.  Thus  it  is 
to  the  care  principally  of  the  bishop  of  Ross,  that 
the  Scots  owe  the  first  impression  of  their  laws 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1566,  commonly  called  the  black 
acts  of  parliament,  from  their  being  printed  in 
the  black  Saxon  character.  Upon  the  queen's 
flying  into  England  from  her  protestant  subjects, 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  her.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth appointed  commissiohers  at  York  to  exa- 
mine the  case  between  her  and  them,  and  bishop 
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marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,;  which  being 
discovered,  the  duke  was  convicted  of  treason, 
and  executed.  Lesley  being  examined  upon  il, 
pleacied  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador;  alleg- 
ing, that  he  had  done  noihing  but  what  his  place 
and  duty  demanded  for  procuring  the  liberty  of 
his  princess;  and  that  he  came  in:o  England  with 
sufficient  warrant  and  authority,  which  he  had 
produced,  and  which  had  been  admitted.  It  wp.a 
answered,  that  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  could 
not  protect  those  whooflended  against  the  majesty 
of  the  princess  to  whom  they  were  sent  -,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than 
as  enemies  who  practised  rebellion  against  the 
state.  To  this  our  prelate  replied,  that  be  bad 
neither  raised  nor  practised  rebellion  ;  but,  per- 
ceiving the  adversaries  of  Queen  Mary  counte- 
nanced, and  her  deprived  of  all  hope  of  liberty, 
be  could  not  abandon  his  sovereign  in  her  afflic- 
tions, but  do  his  best  to  procure  her  freedom; 
and  that  ii  would  never  be  found  that  the  privi- 
leges of  ambassadors  were  violated,  via  juaia,  by 
course  of  law,  but  only  via  facti,.hy  way  of  lact, 
which  seldom  had  good  success. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  counsel,  after  consult- 
ting  civilians,  sent  Bishop  Lesley  prisoner  to  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don; but  at  length  he  was  set  at  liberty,  in  1573, 
and  being  banished  England,  he  retired  to  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  two  following  years  he  employed 
in  soliciting  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
Lesley  was  one  of  those  chosen  by  Mary,  in  1568,    all  the  German  Princes,  to  interest  themselves  in 


to  defend  her  cause,  which  he  did  with  great  vi- 
gour and  strength  of  reasoning;  and,  when  this 
method  proved  ineffectual,  appeared  afterwards 
in  the  character  of  ambassador  at  the  Enj^lish 
court,  to  complain  of  the  injustice  done  to  his 
queen.  Finding  no  notice  taken  of  his  public 
solicitations,  he  began  to  form  schemes  to  pro- 
cure her  escape  privately,  and  at  the  same  time 
seems  to  have  bci^n  concerned  with  foreign  courts 
in  conspiracies  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  With 
a  view,  however,  to  serve  Queen  Mary,  he  hit 
upon  the  unfortunate  expedient  of  negotiating  her 


the  deliverance  of  his  mistress.  Finding  them 
tardy  in  their  proceedings,  he  went  to  Rome,  to 
solicit  the  pope's  interference  with  them,  but  all 
his  efforts  hiding  fruitless,  he  had  recourse  to  his 
pen,  and  published  several  pieces  to  promote  the 
same  design.  Jn  1579,  he  was  made  suffragan  and 
vicar-general  of  the  archbishoprick  of  Rouen  in 
Normaqdy,  and,  in  his  visitation  of  that  diocese, 
was  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison,  and 
obliged  to  pay  three  thousand  pistoles  for  his 
ransom,  to  prevent  his  being  given  up  to  Queen 
EKzabeth.    lie  then  remained  unmolested  undct 


ihe  protection  of  Hency  HL  of  Prance ;  but,  upon 
the  accesiioD  of  Henry  IV.  «  ptotettant,  who  was 
supported  in  his  claim  to  that  crown  by  Queen 
Klisabeth,  he  was  apprehended,  in  his  visitation 
through  his  dioceae,  in  1590;  aind^  being  thrown 
into  prison,  was  again  obliged  to  pay  three  thou- 
sand pistoles,  to  save  himself  from  being  given  up 
to  Elizabeth.  In  1583,  he  was  declared  bishop  of 
Constance,  with  licence  to  hold  the  bishopric  of 
Ross,  till  he  should  obtain  peaceable  possession 
of  the  church  of  Constance  and  its  revenues.  8ome 
time  after  this,  he  went  and  resided  at  Brussels ; 
and  when  no  hopes  remained  of  his  returning  to 
bis  bishopric  of  Ross,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
reformation  under  King  James,  he  letired  into  a 
monastery  at  Guirtenbuigh,  about  two  miles  fVom 
Brussels,  where  he  passed  tlie  remainder  of  his 
days,  died  May  31,  1596,  and  lies  buried  there 
under  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  his 
nephew  and  heir,  John  Lesley. 
.  His  character  is  represented  much  to  his  advan- 
tage, by  seveml  writersi  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  all  parties  agree  in  speaking  of  him  as  a  man 
of  great  learning,  an  able  statesman,  and  a  zealous 
churchman.  His  fidelity  to  his  queen  was  cer- 
tainly honoumble  in  its  motive,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  defend  all  his  proceedings.  Dodd 
informs  us  that  when  at  Paris  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  tlKee  colleges  for  the  education  of  popish 
missionaries)  one  for  bis  countrymen  at  Paris, 
which  was  completed;  another  at  Rome,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits;  and  a  third  at 
iloway,  the  superior  of  which,  for  some  years, 
was  a  Scotch  Jesuit. 

His  woik  *'  De  Origine,  Moribus,  aiul  Rebus 
gestis  Scotorum,''  Robub,  1578,  4to.  consists  of 
ten  books,  of  which  the  three  last,  making  half 
the  volume,  are  dedicated  to  Queen  Mary;  to 
whom  they  had  been  presented  in  English,  seven 
years  before  the  first  publication  in  Latin. 

.WAD8BTT8. 

By  the  canon  law  of  Scotland  all  kind  of  usury 
it  prohibited ;  but  as  the  forbidding  it  is  very  in- 
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commodious  to  a  country,  on  account  of  trad^  and 
husbandry,  as  well  as  to  particular  persons,  and 
besides,  a  law  most  easily  evaded ;  there  was  a 
method  contrived  by  the  people,  whereby  to  sell 
their  estatesy  with  a  conditional  right  of  redemp- 
tion. This  is  called  a  proper  tcadseU,  where  the 
mortgagee  takes  into  possession  so  much  land  as 
will  secure -the  principal  ^d  interest  of  the  money 
lent,  and  sometimes  more;  for  which  he  is  never 
to  give  account,  though  there  should  be  a  sur- 
plus, but  only  to  return  the  lands  to  the  former 
proprietor  when  the  principal  sum  is  paid  off. 
wayson's  hospital,  edinhuroh. 

This  hospital,  which  has  its  name  from  its 
founder^  George  Watson,  stands  in  the  south- 
ern quarter  of  the  city,  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward of  Heriot's  Hospital.  George  Watson  was 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  a  clerk  to  Sir  William 
Dick,  provost  of  Edinburgh,  in  1676.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  accountant  of  the  bank  of 
Scotland^  after  which  be  became  receiver  of  the 
city's  impost  on  ale,  treasurer  to  the  Merchant 
Maiden  Hospital,  and  to  the  society  for  Propaga- 
ting Christian  Knowledge.  Dying  a  bachelor  in 
1723,  he  left  £19,000  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
decayed  members  of  the  Merchant  Company  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  design  of  the  donor,  however,  was  not  put 
into  execution  till  the  year  1788,  when  the  sum 
originally  left  had  accumulated  to  £90,000..  The 
present  building  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
about  £5000.  Though  less  elegant  than  the 
neighbouring  hospital  of  Heriot,  yet  the  building 
is  ^BUidsome  and  conunodious.  It  is  decorated 
with  a  small  spire,  surmounted  by  a  ship,  the  em- 
blem of  merchandise.  About  80  boys  are  educated 
in  this  hospital. 

STBWARtt   OP   GARTH. 

James  Stewart,  son  of  Alexander  Stewart,  Karl 
of  Bnclian,  second  son  of  King  Robert  II.  built 
the  castle  of  Garth,  and  settled  there  about  the 
year  '  880.    There  are-  now  living  in  the  distl'ict 
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of  Atbole,  within  iU  aaoient  |>oaiidary»  1885  per- 
0ODB  of  the  name  of  Stewart^  descendants  of  this 
znao^  in  the  male  line,  besides  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  kin^om.  The  descendants,  by  the 
female  line,  are  probably  as  numerous.  Facts  of 
this  kind  are  easily  ascertained  in  the  Highlands, 
where  descent  from  hoDonrable  ancestors  is  not 
forgotten  or  neglected  by  the  poorest  individual. 

AtLSA. 

Of  the  various  objects  which  cause  the  scenery 
of  the  Clyde  to  rank  among  the  most  enticing 
tracts  in  Scotland,  Alisa  stands  foremost.  Yet  it 
has  not  hitherto  excited  that  attention  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  having  been  little  visited,  even  by 
those  to  whom  its  vicinity  renders  it  so  easily 
accessible.  In  the  distant  horizon,  it  forms  an 
object  peculiarly  striking,  from  its  unexpected 
magnitude,  in  the  blue  liaze,  and  from  the  decided 
and  sodden  manner  in  which  it  rises  f.om  the 
sea.  In  this  respect,  it  presents  a  solitary  fea 
tute,  in  Scotland,  rather  reminding  the  spectator 
of  tlie  volcanic  islands  of  the  distant  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  effect  is  often  much  increased  by 
the  position  of  the  clouds,  which  so  frequently 
inrobe  its  summit,  adding  indefinite  and  ideal 
dimensions  to  its  altitude.  When  viewed  near 
at  hand,  Ailsa  produces  tliat  peculiar  effect  which 
is  the  result  of  greatness  of  dimensions,  com- 
bined with  simplicity  in  the  leading  form  and 
variety  in  the  management  of  the  parts.  In  this 
reapect,  its  chief  advantage  is  owing  to  the  steep- 
ness of  the  acclivity,  which  enables  the  eye  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  its  bulk,  even  from  a 
very  short  distance. 

This  island  is  situated  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  at 
nearly  an  equal  distance  fVom  the  shores  of  Ayr 
And  Argyle,  appearing  like  the  summit  of  a  vast 
mountain,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  deep.  When 
viewed  from  the  east  or  west,  it  has  the  figure  of 
a  right  angled  cone,  while,  from  (he  north  or  south, 
it  presents  one  considerably  obtuse.  This  differ- 
ence is  the  result  of  its  form,  which  is  of  a  conoidal 
body,  with  irre^lady  elUptir  ba^ea.  The  altitude. 
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as  ascertained  by 


trigoDometrica!  meuurcncBt 
from  a  mean  of  numerous  observalions,  is  1100 
feet,  its  leZigth  is  about  S300  feet^  and  ila  breadth 
2200.  The  shore  around  is  clean,  and  the  water, 
at  a  small  distance,  so  deep,  that  sbipa  may  range 
in  it  with  safety ;  while,  on  the  east  side,  a  con- 
venient landing  place  for  boata  is  afforded,  by  a 
spot  of  rolled  pebbles,  that  has  been  washed  up  by 
the  alternate  opposing  of  the  tide  stream.  This 
is  the  only  point  at  which  the  rock  can  be  as- 
cended from  the  shore,  the  other  sides  being  either 
perpendicular,  or  presenting  rugged  and  insur- 
mountable acclivities.  On  the  east  side,  at  about 
a  fifth  of  the  height,  there  is  a  sort  of  prolonged 
stair  or  shoulder,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  tower  of  strength,  of  a  square  form,  con- 
taining several  vaulted  chambers  still  entire.  On 
this  side,  the  hill  continues  to  rise  all  round,  by 
various  irregular  stages  to  the  top,  which  consists 
of  an  irregular  longitudinal  ridge,  lyinff  north 
and  south.  The  access  is  unconsmonly  laborious, 
not  so  much  from  its  steepness,  as  from  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  with  which  it  is  overwhelmed, and 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  varioua  tall  plants, 
which  conceal  their  intervals  and  inequalities 
from  the  eye.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  common 
nettle,  the  silene  amoena,  and  the  lychnia  dioica* 
the  two  latter  flourishing  with  unusual  luxuriance, 
and  producing,  in  the  season  of  flowering,  the 
most  splendid  effect.  The  grassy  aurfiwe  every 
where  partakes  of  the  same  luxuriance  of  cha- 
racter, being  occupied  chiefly  by  rabbits,  the 
commerce  in  which  forms  a  principal  part  of  its 
value.  It  is  shared  with  them  by  a  few  goats,  in 
a  slate  of  almost  primitive  wildness,  the  neglected 
remains  of  herds,  to.  which  it  was  formerly  appro- 
priated. Two  springs  of  water  are  found  on  the 
eastern  acclivity,  each  producing  a  small  marshy 
plain,  covered  with  plants  of  llydrocotyle  vulga- 
ris, attaining,  like  all  the  plants  found  on  this 
spot,  an  enormou  size.  The  perpendicular  part 
of  the  rock  extends  from  the  south,  round  by  the 
west,  towards  the  north  aide,  the  greater  poftion 
being  of  a  columnar  form.    Where  it  llrai 


menoefl,  at  th«  aonthero  end,  it  is  thirtj  or  forty 
feet  high,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  the  colamnar 
fracture.  Farther  on,  ai  the  altitude  of  the  cliff 
increases^  colamnar  formi  become  more  perfect, 
until  a  single  face  presents  itself^  attaining^  in  a 
perpendicular  position^  to  a  great  height,  and  so 
dirided  as  to  exhibit,  on  a  general  view,  an  aspect 
of  regularity,  equal  to  tlwt  of  the  well  known 
coluoinar  basalts  of  Scotland.  The  bvokeiy  sum- 
mits of  the  columns,  huge  fragments  of  which 
encumber  the  beach  below,  serve  to  give  a  va- 
riety that  increases  the  general  pictureque  effect. 
These  are  the  habitations  of  the  nests  of  the 

gsnnets,  of  which  innumerable  flocks  annually 
reed  here,  forming,  with  the  various  tribes  of 
gulls,  puffins,  auks,  and  other  sea  fowls,  a  fea- 
thered population,  scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of 
St.  Kilda,  or  the  Flannan  Isles.  As  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  a  boat  spreads  itself, 
the  whole  of  the  noisy  multitude  take  wing,  form- 
ing a  cloud  in  the  atmosphere,  which  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  fall  of  snow,  or  to  the 
scatterii^  of  autumnal  leaves  in  a  storm.  To 
prevent  interference  in  their  courses,  each  cloud 
of  birds  occupies  a  distinct  stratum  in  the  air, 
circulating  in  one  direction,  and  in  a  perpetual 
wheeling  flight.  The  column  appears  to  be  up- 
wards of  400  feet  in  height,  an  elevation,  before 
which  the  columns  of  8tal&,  not  reaching  to  sixty 
-feet,  sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  They 
are  of  a  large  sise,  the  detach^  masses,  which 
ate  capable  of  being  measured,  reaching  to  six 
feet  and  upwards  in  diameter,  their  sides  and  an- 
gles being  both  variable  and  irregular.  Although 
pot  jointed,  they  break  in  most  places  at  right 
ancles  to  their  axes. 

Proceeding  fiartber  towards  the  north  end  of 
Ailsa,  this  high  range  of  columns  terminates  in  a 
jotting  and  small  promontory,  behind  which  is  a 
recess,  containing  a  cave.  This  is  about  twelve 
feet  in  breadth,  and  thirty  m 'height,  the  depth 
being  about  fifty  ;  and  it  terminates  on  the  right 
hand,  in  a  kind  of  irregular  dome.  Though  not 
retnaitabla  foe  its  sise,  the  position  and  form 
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renders  it  extremely  picturesque.  Various  ranges 
of  columns,  at  different  altitudes,  and  separated 
by  irre^lar  masses  of  rock  surrounding  it,  and 
stretching  away  to  the  north  ward,  until  they  finally 
disappear.  This  part,  indeed,  presents  the  most 
picturesque  subjects  that  Ailsa  affords,  the  whole 
of  the  columnar  lace  being  visible  at  once,  if  a 
proper  point  of  distance  be  taken,  and  the  sim- 
pler features  and  Superior  grandeur  of  the  high 
ranges,  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  more 
intricate  disposition,  and  complicated  variety  of 
the  smaller,  Ailsa  is  composed  of  a  single  rock, 
no  difference  being  perceived  between  the  amor- 
phous and  columna  parts. 

The  quadrupeds  that  inhabit  this  rook,  are 
goats  and  rabbits:  the  birds  that  nestle  in  the 
precipices  are  numerous  as  swarms  of  bees,  and 
not  unlike  them,  in  their  flight  to  and  from  the 
crag.  On  the  verge  of  the  precipice  dwell  the 
gannets  and  the  shags;  beneath  are  guillemots, 
and  the  razor  bills ;  and  under  them  the  grey  gulls, 
and  kitte  wakes  helped  by  their  cry  to  fill  the  deaf- 
ening chorus.  Tlie  puffins  made  themselves  bo- 
roughs above  :  the  seapies  found  a  scantv  place 
for  their  eggs  near  the  base.  Some  land  birds 
made  this  their  haunt ;  among  them,  ravens,  hood- 
ed crows,  ptgeooB,  whea(  ears,  and  rock  laiks; 
and,  what  is  wonderful,  throstles  exerted  thesame 
melody  in  this  scene  of  horror,  as  they  do  in  tha 
groves  of  Hertfordshire. 


FBA8B   BRIDGE,  IN   BBRWICKSHIRB.    . 

The  celebrated  Pmae  Bridffe,  as  it  is  called,  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  constructions  of  the  sort 
in  Europe.  It  is  erected  over  a  vast  chaim,  or 
glen,  with  steep  abrupt  sides,  in  some  places,  160 
Ceet  deep.  Over  this,  a  magnificent  bridge  of 
four  arches  was  built,  in  1786.  Its  romantic  situ* 
ation  and  stupendous  height  affords  subjects  of 
admiration  to  travellers.  It  is  300  feet  long,  only 
15  wide,  and  the  height,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
glen  to  the  top  of  the  iron  railing  above  the  pa* 
rapet,  is  12^  feet.  One  of  its  piers  rises  from  the 
bottom  of  the  glen 97  fe^t,  befbze^beaich  springs. 
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and,  though  of  perfeetlyflecuedimeMioaB,  Menu  caitle,aie  still  standin;^  There  is  a  tradition^ 
vastly  too  sleuder  to  support  the  soperiDCumbem  |  that  the  castle  of  Yester  was  the  last  fortification 
weight,  having  more  of  the  light  airy. proportions ,  in  this  country,  that  surrendered  to  General  Gray, 
of  an  ornamental  columB,  thui  of  the  solidity  of  j  sent  into  Scotland  by  Protector  Somerset.'*— >.S:r.'i- 
a  pier,  yet  is,  assuredly,  of  ample  strength.    Be-  tftHeal  AcamiU,yo\.XUh  In  1737,  the  Goblin-Hall 


fore  tbq  construction  of  this  bridge,  the  road  of 
■communication  between  Berwickshire  and  the 
Lothians,  pa^ed  this  glen  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  nearer  the  sea,  by  such  intolerably  steep 
banks  as  to  be  al8U>st  impracticable  for  loaded 
carriages,  and  ofien  exceedingly  dangerous;  by 
.means  of  it,  the  communication  for  military, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  purposes,  has  been 
rendered  comparatively  easy  and  commodious ; 
and,  it  is  said,  that  the  countiy  owes  the  idea  of 
this  bridge,  and.the  great  improvement  in  the  line 
of  road  connected  with  it,  on  both  sides,  to  the 
talents  of  a  lady,  the  late  Miss  Hall,  of  Dunglas. 

TBB  QOBLIN  HALL. 

.  This  is  a  hall,  under  the  ancient  castle  of  Gif- 
loid,  or  Yesler,  (for  it  bears  either  name  indiffe- 
•lently,)  the  construction  of  which  has,  from  a  very 
remote  period,  been  ascribed  to  magic.  The  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  the  parish  of  Garvald  and 
Baro,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  present 
state  of  this  castle  and  apartment :  ''  Upon  a  pe- 
ninsula, formed  by  the  water  of  Hopes  on  the 
east,  and  a  large  rivulet  on  the  west,  stands  the 
ancient  castle  of  Yester..  Sir  David  Dalrymple, 
in  his  Annals,  relates,  that  'Hugh  Gifford  de  Yes- 
ter died  in  1267;  that  in  his  castle  there  was  a 
capacious  cavern,  formed  by  magical  art,  and 
called  in  the  country  Bo-hall,  i.  e.  Hobgoblin 
Ilali.'  A  stair  of  twenty-four  steps  led  down  to 
-this  apartment,  which  is  a  large  and  spacious  hall, 
with  an  arched  roof;  and  though  it  hath  stood 
for  so  many  centuries,  and  been  exposed  to  the 
external  air  for  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  it 
is  still  as  Arm  and  entire  as  if  it  had  only  stood 
a  few  years.  From  the  floor  of  this  hall,  another 
stair  of  thirty-six  steps  leads  down  to  a  pit,  which 
hath  a  communication  with  Ho  pes- water.  .  A 
great  part  of  the  walls  of  this  huge  and  ancient 


was  tenanted  by  {he  Marquis  of  Tweedale's  fal- 
coner, as  we  learn  horn  a  poem  by  Boyse,  entitled, 
**  Retirement,"  written  upon  visiting*  Yester.  h 
is  now  Tendered  inaccessible,  by  the  fall  of  the 
stair. 

THB  ORAMB8. 

The  Graemes  were  a  powerful  and  numerous 
clan,  who  chiefly  inhabited  the  Debateable  Land. 
They  were  said  to  be  of  Scottish  extraction,  and 
the  chief  claimed  his  descent  from  Malice,  Earl 
of  Stratheme.  In  military  service,  Uiey  vere 
more  attached  to  England  than  to  Scotland ;  but 
in  their  depredations  upon  both  countries,  they 
appear  to  have  been  very  impartial ;  for,  in  the 
year  1600,  the  gentlemen  of  Cumberland  allegod 
to  Lord  Scrope,  that  the  Grames  and  their  clans, 
with  their  children,  tenants,  and  servants,  were 
the  cbiefest  actors  in  the  spoil  and  decay  of  the 
country;  accordingly,  at  that  time,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  a  bond  of  surety  for  each  others 
peaceable  demeanour,  from  which  bond  their 
numbers  appear  to  have  exceeded  400  men. 

BOBTRIUS  AND  ROGBE   A8CHAM. 

Boethius,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  as  President  of 
the  Universitv,  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  forty  Scot- 
tish marks,  about  two  pounds,  four  shillings,  and 
six  pence,  sterling  money.  In  the  present  age  of 
trade  and  taxes,  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  ima- 
gination so  to  raise  tlie  value  of  money,  or  so  to 
diminish  the  demands  of  life,  as  to  suppose  four 
and  forty  shillings  a  y.ar  an  honourable  stipend ; 
yet  it  was,  probably,  equal,  not  only  to  the  needs, 
but  to  the  rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  of  Eng- 
land was,  undoubtedly,  to  that  of  Scotland,  more 
than  five  to  one ;  and,  it  is  known,  that  Henry 
the  VlUth,  among  whose  faulis  avarice  was  never 
reckoned,  gmntcHl  to  Roger  Ascham.  as  a  rtwani 
for  his  teaming,  a  pension  of  tea  pounds  a  year. 
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The  above  it  a  leniMkable  instance  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  ignoiance  of  matters  of  antiquity.  At 
the  time  of  Boethins,  there  was  only  one  hun- 
dred and  foity  sbiUings  Scots  coined  from  the 
pound  troy  of  siWer,  and^  therefore,  Boethius^ 
nlary  was  equivalent,  in  precious  metal,  to  twelve 
pounds  ten  sniUings  of  our  present  money.  He 
had,  also,  his  board  and  lodging  in  the  college, 
and,  probably,  fees  for  teaching ;  and,  therefore, 
there  was  nothing  very  marvellous  in  an  unmar- 
ried clergyman  being  able  to  support  himself  ^m 
tuch  income  and  allowances. 

MARRIAGB. 

In  Scotland,  a  mutual  acknowledgement  before 
witnesses  constitutes  marriage,  and  Gretna  Green 
has  no  privilege.  In  a  recent  case,  where  an  earl- 
dom, and  the  fate  of  another  wife  and  child,  de- 
pended upon  the  decision,  it  was  awarded,  in  an 
English  court,  after  consulting  the  first  law  au- 
thorities in  Scotland,  that  the  marriage  was  law- 
ful, because  a  certiftcate,  written  upon  a  scmp  ofl  end. 
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paper,  and  signed  by  the  gentleman,  was  produced 
by  the  lady;  and  it  was  proved  that  they  had 
afterwards  been  together  long  enough  to  render 
the  consammation  of  the  marriage  probable.  In 
one  respect,  the  law  of  Scotland  is  more  libeial 
and  humane  than  that  of  England ;  the  man  who 
marries  the  mother  of  his  children,  legitimates 
those  bom  befirtv  marriaqe,  and -pats  them  on 
etly  the  same  footing  with  those  bom  afltr. 


aOINBVROa  ROTAL  INVIRMABV. 

Tbe  Royal  Inflrmary  of  Edinburgh  was  first 
projected  in  the  year  ITS  1.  The  foundation  of 
the  prosent  stracture  was  laid  in  August,  17SS, 
and  the  building  was  speedily  executed.  The 
then  worthy  chief  magistrate,  Provost  Dramnond, 
whose  ejections  in  faNshalf  of  this  institution  can- 
not be  too  orach  praised.  Is  said,  while  the  work 
was  going  on,  to  have  frequently  gone  to  the 
Cross,  (the  place  where  the  merchants  and  others 
assemble,)  on  a  Saturday,  to  solicit  subscription 
for  carrying  on  the  work.    During  the  infency  of 


the  establishmeiftTfortwenty-fiye  years,  tbe  Earl 
of  Hopetoun'bestowed  on  it  annually  £400  ster-^ 
Hng.  In  the  year  1750,  Dr.  Archibald  Ker  be- 
^oeeUied  to  it  £800  a  year,  from  property  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica;  and  in  \  1755,  tbe  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  made  a  donation  to  it  of  £8000,  for  the 
expense  attending  the  reception  of  sick  soldiers. 

The  building,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  New  College,  consists  of  a  body  ancP 
two  wing^,  all  of  which  contain  three  floors,  be- 
sides an  attic  floor  and  garrets.  The  body  of  the 
house  is  SIO  feet  long,  86  feet  broad  in  the  middle, 
but  at  the  ends  only  84  feet.  Over  the  principal 
entrance,  in  a  recess,  is  a  statue  of  King  Gleorge 
IL  in  a  Roman  dress.  On  the  wall,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  statue,  is  inscribed, "  7  was  tioM,  and 
ye  clothed  me  f  and  on  the  left,  *'l  trot  9kky  and 
ye  vitUed me"  The  wings  are  70  feet  long,  and 
84  broad.  The  access  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
building,  is  by  a  large  staircase,  of  a  width  to 
admit  sedan  chairs,  and  a  small  staircase  at  each 


In  the  hall  it  ereeted  a  bust  of  the  late  Provost 
Drummond,  whose  attention  and  exertions  in  be- 
half of  the  inflrmiary,  deserved  this  mark  of  ho- 
nour from  the  managers.  It  is  executed  in  a  mas- 
terly style  by  Nollekins,  and  under  it  is  this  in- 
scription, written  by  the  late  Dr.  Robertson: 
''George  Drummond,  to  whom  thia  countrv  is 
indebted  for  all  the  benefits  which  it  derives  from 
the  Royal  Infirmary.*' 

In  this  hospital,  the  male  and  female  patients 
are  kept  entirely  distinct ;  and  886  sick  people 
can  be  aecommodated  in  separate  beds.  Besides 
these,  and  the  apartments  for  the  necessary  offi- 
cers and  servants  of  the  house,  there  is  an  apart- 
ment for  the  managers,  a  consultitig  room  fot  the 
physicians  and  surgeons,  a  waiting  room  for  the 
students,  and  a  well  lighted  theatre,  where  up-: 
wards  of  800  students  may  attend,  when  chirur- 
gical  operations  are  performed.  The  medical 
and  surgical  patients  are  kept  in  distinct  wards. 
There  are  also  separate  wards  for  female  patients 
nadergolng  salivation,  and  oeUs  for  mad  people. 
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Hot  and  coM  faatlu  aie  encted  for  the  vw  of  pa- 
tients, and  other  batba  are  appropriated  for  the 
citiaensat  large.  The  hospital  is  attended  by 
two  physicians,  who  visit  their  patients  daily>  in 
presence  of  the  students ;  and  the  surgical  wards 
are  attended  by  certain  members  of  the  Royal 
Colle|^  of  Surgeons. 

This  attendance  on  the  Royal  Infirmary  by  the 
College  of  Suigeons,  has  been  always  accounted 
by  that  body,  a  Tahtable  privilege,  on  account  of 
the  experience  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring in  the  performance  of  difficult  operations; 
%ndf  for  this  privilege,  they  stipulated  at  the  first 
institution  of  an  hospital  in  Edinbuigh.  This 
privilege,  however,  gave  rise  to  violent  disputes, 
and  even  to  eager  litigation.  The  members  of 
the  College  of  Suigeons  weie  in  use,  formerly,  to 
attend  in  rotation,  each  individual  taking  a  month 
of  duty.  This  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  three 
months ;  the  whole  body,  or  as  many  as  thought 
proper,  attending  at  consultations.  This  arrange- 
ment was,  at  length,  disapproved  of  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  hospital,  who,  after  a  very  violent 
opposition,  succeeded,  but  not  till  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  law  had  given  it  in  their  favour, 
in  establishing  a  more  absolute  patronage  in 
themselves,  ami  a  more  permanent  attendance  by 
such  auigeons  as  they  may  think  fit  to  select  for 
this  duty.  That  this  new  arrangement  is,  more  than 
the  former,  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  cannot 
be  doubted.  The  rotatory  method  formerly  prac-* 
tised,  in  which  the  whole  College  of  Surgeons 
had  their  turoa,  certainly  had  the  effect  of  di&sing 
experimental  proficiency  more  widely  than  the 
method  at  present  followed.  Bat  the  managers 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  guided  by  the  consi- 
deration, that  the  intention  of  the  institution 
being  solely  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  every 
other  advantage  ought  to  be  held  in  efibordina- 
tion  to  this. 

In  the  infirmary,  two  wards  are  set  apart  for 
clinical  lecturea^r  discourses  upon  the  cases  of 
the  patients  iq  those  wards.  These  lectures  are 
given  by  the  medical  professors  of  the  university ; 


and  the  professor  who  gives  these  Ieotnre8,fer  the 
time,  is  allowed  to  select  from  the  rest  of  tlic 
house,  and  to  lodge  in  the  clinical  wards,  those 
patients  whose  cases  he  considers  as  moat  ca- 
rious and  instructive.  Lectures  on  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  8ar|fical  cases,  are  also  given  by 
the  professor  of  chnical  suigeiy^  Journals  of  all 
the  cases,  both  in  the-  clinical  jand  either  wardi, 
are  kept,  statine  the  symptoms  of  the  patients, 
the  remedies  which  are  employed,  and  the  pro- 
gress and  termination  of  the  disease.  Toeae 
journals  are  open  to.  the  inspection  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  at  liberty,  also,  to  make  extracts 
from  them. 

To  render  this  magnificent  charity  complete, 
two  important  adjuncts  are  required:  first,  a 
Houte  of  Recovery,  where  convalescent  patients, 
particularly  after  fever,  might  enjoy  repose  and 
comfort  for  a  limited  period,  in  place  of  bein? 
dismissed  at  once,  often  carrying  the  seeds  of 
contagion  along  with  them;  and,  secondly,  a 
i4fck  Hwmtalf  in  place  of  the  very  limited  ward 
for  syphilitic  complaints,  to  be  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  general  hospital,  and  from  which 
students  should  be  excluded,  if  this  laat  were 
carried  into  effect,  not  only  would  the  cases  be 
attended  to  in  a  more  systematic -manner  than  is 
possible  at  present ;  but  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  sepamting  the  caaes  which  have  arisen 
from  accidoiltil  error,  from  those  which  axe  the 
fruits  of  confirmed  depravity.-  The  present  li- 
mited ward  admits  of  no  such  classification  ;  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  character 
of  unfortunate  individuals  who  claim  admittance, 
they  are  sure,  while  there,  to  be  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  example,  from  inmates^  coafirmed 
in  vice« 

Some  years  ago,  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment having  risen  to  a  height  which  its  ordinary 
revenues  were  unajiile  to  l^ar,  the  managera,  in 
179B,  after  the  example  of  similar  charities  in 
England,  suggested  the  scheme  of  subscriptions 
of  small  sums  of  money,  to  be  annually  contri- 
buied  i  and  these  subscriptions  enabled  them  to 
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meet  the  ineiiftwd  eKpeiise  without  diminishing 
the  benefit  of  the  charity.  In  the  year  1BI7,  dn- 
ring^  the  pieYalenoe  of  the  epidemic  fever,  three 
additional  wwds  were  fitted  ap  for  the  reception 
of  fever  casei ;  but  theie  being*  insufficient,  the 
magiatiates  applied  for  and  obtained  the  use  of 
Queenriberry-House  Barracks,  for  a  fever  hospital. 
This  additional  establishment  was  opened  on  the 
sad  of  Febniary,  1818.  In  that  year,  the  number 
of  patients  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  insti- 
tution, in  both  houses,  amounted  to  3453;  and 
of  this  number,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  epidemic,  only  189  died,  a  namber, 
it  is  believed,  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  any 
similar  establishment  in  Europe.  The  number 
of  patients  received  into  the  house  for  the  year 
1899,  was  2881. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  this  useful  esta- 
blishment, amount  to  about  £5000  per  annum. 


ST.   PALLADIUS. 

This  saint  is  sometimes  called  the  first  bishop 
of  Scotland.  He  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
Pope  Celestine,  to  give  the  Scots  farther  instmc- 
iton  in  reli^on.  A  chapel,  with  its  usual  atten- 
dant, a  &ir,  called  Paddjr  Chapel,  and  Paddy 
Pair,  were  Consecrated  to  him.  Pbddy  fair  is  on 
the  first  Tuesday  alter  the  llth  of  July,  and  is 
lield  at  six  miles  south  of  Stonehaven.  His  re- 
mains were  preserved,  in  a  silver  shrine,  at  For- 
dun,  and  pilgrinmges  were  made  to  his  tomb,  up 
to  the  tittle  of  the  refiMrmation. 

TWA  FAULTS. 

A  clergyman,  near  Stirling,  after  a  couruhip  of 
twelve  yeats,  having,  at  last,  married,  was  con- 
gratulated on  the  happy  event,  by  one  of  his 
brethren,  at  the  synod,  'by  the  following  story. 
A  eonatryman  having  brought  a  mare  to  a  fair, 
was  asked  by  an  intended  purchaser,  if  she  had 
any  fiiolts ;  to  which  he  replied,  ^  She  has  nae 
ftralu  but  twa  }  and  V\\  tell  youaae  of  them  be- 
fore jrou  pay  me,  and  Til  tell  ye  the  t'ither  after." 
"  Well/'  said  the  purchaser,  <'  what  is  the  first  r 
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*'  The  first  is*  she  is  OMo'  ill  to  tsk.?.  Ob,**  said 
the  purchaser,  '* there  is  no  great  ill  in  that;" 
and  having  paid  the  money,  a^ed  what  was  the 
other  fault.  "  Well,*  said  he,  ''  the  t'ither  ftuilt 
is,  that  she  is  unco*  little  worth  after  she  is 
ta»en." 

JAHSa  ANDBRSOtt. 

This  leaned  antiquary  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Pat.  Andefion,  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  bora, 
August  Sth,  1669.  He  had  a  liberal  education  at 
the  university  of  that  city,  which  was  much  im- 
proved by  genius  and  application.  When  he  had 
finished  his  studies,  he  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  Sir  Hugh  Peterson,  of  Bannockbum,  an  eminent 
writer  to  the  signet,  and  made  such  progress,  that 
in  1690  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  society, 
and,  during  his  practice,  discovered  so  much 
knowledge,  joined  with  integrity,  that  he,  pro- 
bably, would  have  made  a  very  distinguished 
figure,  had  he  remained  longer  in  this  branch  of 
the  law  profession.  The  acquaintance  with  an- 
cient wntings,  however,  which  he  had  been  obli-^ 
ged  to  cultivate  in  the  course  of  his  practice, 
gratified  a  taste  for  genemi  antiquities  and  anti- 
quarian research,  which  be  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined to  pursue,  and  he  happened  to  have  afi 
early  opportunity  to  prove  himself  well  qua- 
lified for  the  pursuit.  In  1704,  a  book  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  William  Atwood,  f  lawyer,  enti- 
tled, "The  superiority  and  direct  Dominion  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  England  over 
the  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland."  In  this, 
Mr.  Anderson,  although  altogether  unknown  to 
Mr.  Atwood,  was  brooght  in  by  him  as  an  evi- 
dence and  eya-witness,  to  vouch  some  of  the 
most  important  original  charters  and  grants  by 
the  Kings  of  Scotland,  which  Atwood  maintained 
were  in  proof  of  the  point  he  laboured  to  esta- 
blish. Mr.  Anderson,  in  consequence  of  such  an 
appeal,  thought  himself  bounds  in  duty  to  his 
country,  to  publish  what  he  kaew  of  the  matter, 
and  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  some  of  the  best 
of  the  Scottish  Kings,  who  were  accused  by  At- 
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wood,* of  a  bttiA  and  roltmtary  inirreiidor  of  their 
sovferei^ty.  Accordingly,  in  1705,  he  published 
**  An  Essay,  shewin*;  that  the  Crown  of  Scotland 
is  Imperial  «id  Independent,"  Edinburgh,  8vo. 
which  was  so  acceptable  to  his  country,  that  the 
Parliament  ordered  him  a  reward,  and  thanks, 
to  be  delivered  br  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  pre- 
sence of  his  Majesty's  high  commissioner  and 
the  estates,  which  was  done ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  ordered  Atwood's  book  to  be  burnt  at 
Edinburgh,  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Anderson 
had  made  large  collections  of  ancient  charters, 
and  was  now  esteemed  so  well  acquainted  with 
antiquities  of  that  kind,  that  the  Parliament  or- 
dered him  to  collect  and  publish  a  series  of  the 
charters  and  seals  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  (in 
their  origoal  characters,  or  foe  nmUe)  preceding 
King  James  I.  of  that  kingdom,  with  the  coins 
and  medals,  down  to  the  Union,  in  1707;  pro- 
mising to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  work,  and  to 
recommend  him  to  Queen  Anne,  as  a  person  me- 
ritii^  her  royal  favour,  for  any  oiBce  or  place  of 
trust,  in  lieu  of  his  employment.  On  this,  in  1707, 
he  gave  up  his  professional  engagement^  and 
came  to  London,  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
the  work.  In  1715,  he  was  made .  postmaster- 
general  of  Scotland,  which  he  enjoyed,  for  what- 
ever reason,  only  to  1717. 

During  his  inspection  of  the  records  and  ar- 
chives necessary  to  be  consulted  for  his  woik,  he 
was  induced,  by  a  curiosity  which  is  not  yet  sati- 
ated in  his  countrymen,  to  examine  what  be  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  respecting  the  conduct  and 
chatacler  of  the  beantiful  and  unfortunate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland*  But,  without  engaging  on 
either  side  in  this  contested  part  of  history,  be 
contented  himself  with  pablishin^  what  mi^ht  be 
serviceable  to  otheri,  *' Collections  relatmg  to 
the  History  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,"  4  vols. 
4to.  Edinburgh,  1797.  He  had  then  very  nearly 
finished,  and  meant  soon  to  have  published,  the 
diplomatic  woHl  recommended  by  Parliament, 
when  he  was  prevented  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 
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of  which  he  died,  April  3d,  >72.\  f  he  -woik. 
however,  was,  at  length,  pven  to  the  public,  in 
1799,  under  the  title  of  '*  Sclectus  Diplomatum 
et  Numismatum  Scotiie  Thesaurus,"  a  most  spli'D* 
did  folio  volume,  enriched  with  fac  similes  of 
charters,  &c.,  beautifully  engraved  by  Siurt,  and 
a  very  elaborate  preface  in  Latin,  from  th«;  clas- 
sical pen  of  Thomas  Roddiman,  A.M.  The  cop- 
per plates  were  sold  by  auction.  December  4Ui, 
17S9,  for  the  sum  of  £530,  but  the  price  of  the 
book,  originally  four  guineas  the  common  paper, 
and  six  guineas  the  fine,  is  now  raised  to  more 
than  double.  The  plates  are  lost,  otherwise,  a 
new  edition  would  be  brought  out. 


TREAtMBNT  OP   INFANTS. 

The  cold  bath  was  so  much  in  esteem  by  the 
ancient  Highlanders,  that  as  soon  as  an  infant  was 
bom  he  was  plunged  into  a  running  stream,  and 
wrapped  carefully  in  a  blanket ;  and  soon  after  he 
was  made  to  swallow  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
butter,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  removal  of  the 
meconium.  When  an  infant  was  christened,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  power  of  evil  spirits, 
witches,  &c.  he  was  put  in  a  basket,  with  bread 
and  cheese,  wrapped  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  thus 
the  basket  and  its  contents  were  handed  across 
the  fire,  or  suspended  on  the  pot-crook  that  hung 
from  the  joist  over  the  fire-place. 

L0CH-8KBNB. 

A  mountain  lake,  of  considerable  size,  at  the 
head  of  the  Moffat-water.  ^he  character  of  the 
scenery  is  uncommonly  savage ;  -and  the  wn,  or 
Scottish  eagle,  has,  for  many  ages,  built  ita  nest 
yearly  upon  an  islet  in  the  lake.  Loch-skenc  dis- 
charges itself  into  a  brook,  which,  after  a  short 
and  precipitate  course,  fAlls  from  a  cataract  of 
immense  height,  and  gloomy  grandeur,  called, 
from  its  appearance,  the  '*  Grey  Mare's  Tail.*' 
The  "  Giant's  Gmve,"  is  a  sort  of  trench,  which 
bears  that  name,  a  litle  way  from  the  foot  of  ths 
cataract.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  battery  de- 
signed to  command  the  pass. 
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•BCOITD  iMRT. 

If  force  of  eridence  covM  authorise  ui  to  be- 
lieve tactat  inconsistent  with  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  enough  might  be  produced  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  the  Second-Sight,  it  is  called  in 
Gaelic  TcathitaraUffh,  from  Tmsh,  an  unreal  or 
shadowy  appearance;  and  those  possessed  of  the 
faculty  are  called  Totithatrmf  which  may  be  aptly 
translated  visionaries.  Martin,  a  steady  believer 
in  the  second-sight,  gives  the  following  account 
of  it: 

"  The  second-sight  is  a  singular  faculty  of 
seeing  an  otherwise  invisible  object,  without  any 
previous  means  used  by  the  person  that  uses  it 
for  that  end;  the  vision  makes  such  a  lively  im- 
pression upon  the  seers,  that  they  neither  see, 
nor  think  of  any  thing  else,  except  the  vision,  as 
long  as  it  continues;  and  then  they  appear  pen- 
sive or  jovial,  according  to  the  object  which  was 
represented  to  them. 

*'  At  the  sight  of  a  vision,  the  eye-lids  of  the 
person  are  erected,  and  the  eyes  continue  staring 
until  the  object  vanish.  This  is  obvious  to 
others  who  are  by,  when  the  persons  happen  to 
aee  a  vision,  and  occurred  more  than  once  to 
my  own  observation,  and  to  others  who  were 
with  me. 

*'  There  is  one  in  Skie,  of  whom  his  acquaint- 
ance observed,  that  when  he  sees  a  vision,  the 
iqner  part  of  his  eye-lids  turns  so  for  upwards, 
that  after  the  object  disappears,  he  must  draw  them 
down  with  his  fingers,  and  sometimes  employs 
others  to  draw  them  down,  which  he  finds  to  be 
the  much  easier  way.  "=* 

"  This  focuUy  of  the  second-sight  does  not  li- 
aeally  descend  in  a  family,  as  some  imagine,  for 
1  know  several  parents  who  are  endowed  with  it, 
but  their  children  not,  and  vice  vtna :  neither  is 
it  acquired  by  any  previous  compact.  And,  after 
a  atrict  enquiry,'  I  could  never  learn  that  this 
fKulty  was  communicable  any  way  whatsoever. 

**  The  seer  knows  neither  the  object,  time,  nor 
place  of  a  vision,  before  it  appears;  and  the 
aame  object  is  often  seen  by  different  persona. 
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living  ataoonsiderabte  distance  from  one  another. 
The  true  way  of  judging  as  to  the  time  and  cir- 
cumatance  of  an  object,  is  by  observation;  for 
several  persons  of  judgment,  without  this  facul- 
ty, are  more  capable  to  judge  of  the  desig  n 
of  a  vision,  than  a  novice  that  is  a  seer.  If  an 
object  appear  in  the  day  or  night,  it  will  come 
to  pass  sooner  or  later  accordingly. 

"If  an  object  is  seen  early  in  a  morning 
(which  is  not  frequent),  it  will  be  accomplished 
in  a  (evf  hours  afterwards.  If  at  noon,  it  will 
commonly  be  accomplished  that  very  day.  If  in 
the  evening,  perhaps  that  night;  if  after  candles 
be  lighted,  it  will  be  accomplished  that  night  c 
the. later  always  in  accomplishment,  by  weeks, 
months,  ard  sometimes  years,  according  to  the 
time  of  night  the  vision  is  seen. 

''  When  a  shroud  is  perceived  about  one,  it  is 
a  sure  prognostic  of  death ;  the  time  is  judg^ 
according  to  the  height  of  it  about  the  person ; 
for  if  it  is  se«i  above  the  middle,  death  is  not  to 
be  expected  for  the  spare  of  a  year,  and  perhaps 
some  months  longer;  and  as  it  is  frequently  seen 
to  ascend  higher  towards  the  head,  death  is  con- 
cluded to  be  at  hand  within  a  few  days,  if  not 
hours,  as  daily  experience  confirms.  Examples 
of  this  kind  were  shewn  me,  when  the  persons  of 
whom  the  observations  were  then  made,  enjoyed 
perfect  health. 

**  One  instance  was  lately  foretold  by  a  seer 
that  was  a  novice,  concerning  the  death  of  one 
of  my  acquaintance;  this  was  communicated  to  a 
few  only,  and  with  great  confidence :  I  being  one 
of  the  number,  did* not  in  the  least  regard  it,  until 
the  death  of  the  person,  about  the  time  foretold, 
did  confirm  me  of  the  certainty  of  the  prediction. 
The  novice  mentioned  above,  is  now  a  skilful 
seer,  as  appears  from  many  late  instances;  ho 
lives  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  the  most  north- 
ern in  Skie. 

"  if  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left 
hand,  it  is  a  presage  that  ihe  will  be  his  wife, 
whether  they  be  married  to  others,  or  unmarried, 
at  the  time  of  the  apparition. 
M 
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'^  If  two  or  three  women  are  seen  at  once,  near 
aman't  leftbanJ,  she  that  is  next  him  will  undoubt- 
e^y  be  his  wife  first,  and  so  on,  whether  aul  three, 
tfi  the  man,  be  single  or  married  at  the  time  of  the 
vision  or  not;  of  which  there  are  several  late  in- 
ftilncei  among  those  of  my  acquaintance.  It  is 
Ha  ordinary  thing  for  them  to  see  a  man  that  is 
Ht  tbme  to  the  house  shortly  after;  and  if  he  is 
not  of  the  seer's  acquaintance,  yet  he  gives  snch 
A  lively  description  of  his  stature,  complexion, 
bftbit,  &c.  that  upon  his  arrival  he  answers  the 
eh^acter  given  him  in  all  respects. 

"  If  the  person  so  appearmg  be  one  of  the 
Beet'i  acquaintance,  he  will  tell  his  name,  as  well 
Mother  particulars;  and  he  can  tell  by  hiscounte- 
Bsnce  whether  he  comes  in  a  good  or  bad  humour. 

"  I  have  been  seen  thus  myself  by  seers  of  both 
sexes,  at  some  hundred  miles  distance;  some 
that  saw  me  in  this  manner  had  never  seen  me 
l^t-^rsonally,  and  it  |iappened  according  to  their 
vhrlons,  without  any  previous  design  of  mine  to 
go  to  those  places,  my  coming  there  being  purely 
accidental. 

"  It  is  ordinary  wUh  them  to  see  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  trees  in  places  void  of  all  three;  add 
this  in  progress  of  time  uses  to  be  accomplish- 
ed:  ai8  at  Mogshot,  in  the  isle  of  Skie,  where 
there  were  but  a  few  sorry  cow-houses,  thatched 
tPhh  Straw,  yet  in  a  very  few  years  after,  the  vision, 
which  appeared  often,  was  accomplished,  by  the 
biiilding  of  several  good  houses  on  the  very  spot 
represented  by  the  seers,  and  by  the  planting  of 
orchards  there. 

"  To  see  a  spark  of  fire  fall  upon  one's  arm  or 
breast,  is  a  fQrerunncr  of  a  dead  child  to  be  seen 
in  the  arms  of  those  persons;  of  which  there 
are  several  fresh  instances. 

*'  To  see  a  scat  empty  at  the  time  of  one's  sit- 
ting in  it,  is  a  presage  of  that  person^s  death  soon 
after. 

*'  When  a  novice,  or  one  that  has  lately  obtain- 
ed the  second  sight,  sees  a  vision  in  the  night- 
time without  doors,  and  comes  near  a  fixe,  he 
preieDtly  falls  into  a  swoon. 


'^  Some  find  themfelves  as  it  were  in  a  crowd 
of  people,  having  a  corpse  which  they  cany 
along  with  them;  and  after  snch  visions  the 
seers  come  in  sweating,  and  describe  the  people 
that  appeared :  if  there  be  any  of  their  acquaint- 
ance among  *em,  they  give  an  account  of  their 
names,  as  also  of  the  bearers,  bat  they  know  no- 
thing concerning  the  corpse. 

*'  All  those  who  have  the  second-sight  do  not 
always  see  these  visions  at  once,  though  they  be 
together  at  the  time.  But  if  one  who  lias  this 
faculty,  designedly  touch  his  fellow-seer  at  the 
instant  of  d  vision's  appearing,  then  the  second 
sees  it  as  well  as  the  first;  and  this  is  sometimes 
discerned  by  those  that  are  near  them  on  auch 
occasions." 

nontrosb's  chaplain. 

\It  is  reported  of  one  of 'the  chaplains  to  the 
famous  Montrose,  that  bein^  condemned  in  Scot- 
land to  die,  for  attending  his  master  in  some  of 
bis  glorious  exploits;  and  bein^upon  the  ladder, 
and  ordered  to  set  out  a  psalm,  expecting  a  re- 
prieve, he  named  the  hundred  and  nineteenth 
psalm  (with  which  the  officers  attending  the  exe- 
cution complied,  the  Scotch  presbytcrians  being 
great-psalm  singers),  and  it  was  well  for  him  he 
did  so;  for  thy  had  sung  it  three  parts  through 
before  the  reprieve  came.  Any  other  psahn 
wonld  have  hanged  him. 

P  f  BCOTt  OF   BUCCLBUOa. 

A  true  HisUny  of  the  Right  Honotarable  Namt 
of  Scoitf  gives  the  following  romantic  origin  af 
that  name.  Two  brethren,  natives  of  Galloway, 
having  Vxsen  banished  from  that  country  for  a 
riot,  or  insurrection^  came  to  Rankelbuniy  in  Et- 
tricke  Forest,  where  the  keeper,  whose  name  was 
Brydone,  received  them  joyfuUy,  or  account  of 
their  skill  in  winding  the  hom^  and  in  the  other 
mysteries  of  the  chace.  Kenneth  Mac-AJpta, 
then  king  of  Scotland,  came  soon  after  to  hunt  ia 
the  royal  forest,  and  pursued  a  buck  from  Si; 
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fricke  hench  to  the  g\en  n<m  >alled  Buckleuch, 
about  two  mile&above  the  junction  of  Rankclburn 
i^itK  the  river  Ettricke.^  liere  the  stag  stood  at 
bay;  and  the  king  and  his  attendants  who  follow- 
ed oh  horseback,  were  thrown  out  by  the  steep- 
neM  of  (h^  hill  and  tlie  morass.  John,  one  of 
t^e  brethren  from  Galloway,  had  followed  the 
c-h&ce  on  foot|  and  now  coming  in,  seized  the 
back  hj  the  horns,  and,  being  a  man  of  great 
strengin  and  activity,  threw  him  on  his  back/  and 
nui  with  his  burden  about  a  mile  up  the  steep 
hill,  to  a  place  ealled  Cracra-Cross,  where  Ken- 
neth had  halted,  and  laid  the  buck  at  the  aovc- 
reigB*8  feet 

JAKES   I. 

Ai  James  1  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the  most 
aeeomplished  princes  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  he 
was  also  one  of  the  most  unfortunate.  After 
spending  almost  twenty  years  in  captivity,  and 
encountering  many  difficulties  on  his  return  in- 
to his  native  kingdom,  he  was  murdered  by  bar- 
barous assassins,  in  the  prime  of  life.  In  the 
monuments  of  his  genius  he  hatH  been  almost 
equally  unfortunate.  No  vestiges  are  now  re- 
mainingof  his  skill  in  architecture,  gardening,  and 
painting;  though  we  arc  a<9urcdby  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  excelled  in  all 
these  arts.  Many  of  the  -productions  of  his  pen 
liave  also  perished;  for  he  tells  us  himself  that 
he  wrote  much;  and  we  know  of  only  three  of 
hia  poems  that  arc  now  extant,  viz.  Christ's  Kirk 
of  the  Green — Peebles  to  the  Play — and  the 
King's  Quair.  But  slender  as  these  remains  are, 
they  afford  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  jpenius  of 
thia  royal  poet  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of 
hia  contemporaries;  and  that  it  was  equally  fitted 
for  the  gayest  or  the  bravest  strains. 

The  first  of  the  above  mentioned  poems  is  well 
known,  and  hath  been  often  printed.  It  is  a  ludi- 
crous description  of  a  country-wedding  at  Christ's 
Kirk,  in  Aberdeenshire,  began  with  music  and 
dancing  and  ended  in  a  fray.  Tiic  awkward  gambols 
•ndoitttimeiit  of  the  country  people^and  the  comi- 
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eal  incidents  of  a  quarrel  which  ensaed  between 
iwo  young  men,  and  soon  became  ffen^ril,  with 
the  ridiculous  attitudes,  actions,  and  speeches  of 
the  combatants  (who  threatened  mochand  (idf  form- 
ed little)  are  described  in  strains  of  wit  and  fRea- 
santry  highly  entertaining  to  those  who  understand 
tiie  language.  The  last  statica,  which  describes  a 
eowardly  braggadocHio^  who  appeared  with  ter- 
tible  threats,  after  the  fray  was  ended,  and  when 
he  knew  there' was  no  danger,  may  be  ^iiet  aa  *. 
specimen : 

Quhfefl  all  wea  done,  Dik  with  ilfte  ais 

Cam  forth  to  fell  a  auddlfi 
Quod  he,  quhair  ar  yon  hatlgit  fmalY, 

Rycht  now  wald  slane  my  bmdert 
His  wyf  bad  him  ga  haitte,  Gib  gloika, 

And  sa  did  Meg  his  mnder, 
He  tumit,  and  gaif  them  bath  their  fMiikls 

For  he  durst  ding  nane  uder, 

For  feir. 
At  Christis  kirk  of  the  Grene  thilt  dtf. 

The  historian  John  Major,  who  floUriahMl  ifi 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  acquaitits  us,  that  in  his  tiMe 
several  poems  wMch  had  been  composed  hf  Jttolet 
I.  were  repeated  and  admired  by  the  pebpld  ^t 
Scotland;  particularly  a  very  witty  add  pl^flaa 
si  g,  which  began  With  th^sfe  words  "  Ytfa  iihf* 
&c.  and  another  with,  "  At  Belt«yn.*  If  hiM 
long  been  supposed  that  both  these  poems  1^tl« 
irretrievably  lost.  The  lost  of  them>  ho^eveti 
hath  been  latelv  recovered  and  foublialied,  ytHli 
this  title,  "  Peebles  to  the  play 7'  It  H  in  thi^ 
same  kind  of  stansa  and  vetse  With  Chrlftt's  Klfft 
of  the  Green,  and  with  the  same  pleasantry  adtf 
humour  describes  the  adventures  of  a  coilipafl^ 
of  country-people,  who  went  to  Peebles  Ut  H^ 
the  annual  games  at  that  place.  This  amiable 
prince  seems  to  have  delighted  in  seeliig  his  sub- 
jects in  their  Sunday  clothes,  aUd  in  their  h6bfk 
of  festivity.  ^Tbc  first  stai»«  may  be  a  dp«tl« 
men: 
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At  Beltane,  whe)i  ilk  bodie  bownii 

To  Peblei  to  the  play^ 
To  heir  the  singen  and  the  ^oundiaj 

The  solace,  seith  to  say. 
Be  firth  and  forest  furth  they  found ; 

Thay  graythit  tham  full  gay ; 
God  wait  what  wald  they  do  that  stoundj 
For  it  was  thair  feest  day, 
Thay  said. 
Of  Pebles  to  the  pkiy. 
The  chief  work  of  king  James  now  known,  is 
the  poem   lately  published,   called  the    King's 
Quair,  t.  e.  the  king's  book,  consisting  of  197 
•tanzas,  of  seven  lines  each,  divided  into  six  can- 
tos.   It  was  written  in  honour  of  lady  Jane  Beau- 
fort, bis  beautiful  mistress,  afterwards  his  beloved 
queen;  and  few  ladies  have  had  so  fine  a  poem 
composed  In  their  praise  by  a  royal  lover. 

In  the  first  canto,  alter  bewailing  the  uncom- 
fortable days  and  restless  nights  he  spent  in  pri- 
son, he  tells  us,  that  one  morning  tlie  bell  that 
rung  to  matins  seemed  to  call  upon  him  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  love,  which,  after  some  hesitation, 
he  determined  to  do,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
nine  muses. 

In  the  second  canto,  he  relates  his  sorrowful 
parting  with  his  friends  when  he  was  very  young, 
his  capture  and  imprisonmrat,  and  again  laments 
his  loss  of  liberty  and  long  confinement,  in  very 
affecting-  strains.  Ue  then  comes  to  the  main 
subject  of  his  poem,  the  story  of  his  love;  and 
tells  us,  that  one  morning  in  May,  as  he  was  look- 
ing down  from  the  window  of  his  prison  in 
Windlk>r  castle,  into  the  garden  below,  listening 
.  o  the  love  songs*  of  nightingales,  and  wondering 
what  the  passion  of  love  could  be,  v/hich  he  had 
Jever  felt,  he  adds. 

And  therewith  kest  1  doun  myn  eye  a^eyne, 
Quhare  as  1  saw  walkin  under  the  Toure, 
Full  secretely,  new  cumyn  hir  to  pleyne. 
The  fairest  or  the  freschest  Eoung  flonre 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  houre. 
For  quhich  sodayne  abate,  anon  astert. 
The  blude  gf  alfmy  body  to  my  hert. 


HAKGINO  TOGETBBR 

A  Scotch  parson,  in  the  great  rebellion,  mid 
in  his  canting  prayet,''  Lord  bless  the g^rand  coun- 
cil the  parliament,  and  grant  they  may  all  hanr 
together!"  A  country  fellow,  standing  by,  said, 
'*  Amen,  with  all  my  heart,  and  the  sooner  the 
better;  and  I  am  sure  His  the  prayer  of  all  eood 
people!'*—"  Friends,"  says  Mess  John,"  I  don't 
mean  as  that  fellow  means ;  but  pray  that  they 
may  all  hang  together  in  accord  and  concord!*' 
— "  No  matter  what  cord,"  answered  the  ruatic. 
'*  so  'tis  but  a  strong  cord." 


rustic. 


LEARNINO  IN   THS  TIME  OV  ROBERT  BRUOB. 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  English,  tlie  No- 
bility and  gentry  were  familiar  with  French :  that 
was  the  language  used  in  the  controversies  for  the 
crown,  as  appears  from  the  volumes  of  Rymer  and 
Prynne.  To  the  Norman  population  of  England  and 
Scotland  it  was  in  fact  their  mother  tongue,  and 
they  might  affect  to  retain  it  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  vulgar.  It  had  been  made  the  language 
of  the  Courts  in  England,  and  was  perhaps  prefer- 
red for  business,  as  being  at  that  time,  more  im- 
proved than  the  English.  Considerable  inter- 
course was  kept  up  with  France,  and  many  went 
thilher  for  their  education,  and  this  continued  to 
be  the  case  until  the  Reformation,  and  even  some 
time  after. 

ThjB  i^ood  Sir  James  Douglas,  the  early  and  ever 
constant  friend  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  was  educa- 
ted at  Paris.  Blind  Harry,  speaking  of  him  and 
his  Brother,  says, 

"  In  knowledge  that  they  might  the  more  advance 
Tlicy  were  quickly  sent  to  the  best  schools  in 
France." 

Wm.  Lord  Douglas  rehimed  from  hisedncation 
in  that  country  in  1346.  James  I.  was  sent  away 
in  his  infancy  to  be  educated  in  France,  but  was 
taken  on  his  way  by  the  English.  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald,  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  says  of  the 
Scotch,  that  they  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
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•cicDce  and  the  arU  of  war  all  receive  their  first 
education  in  France. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue  was  of 
course  general  among  a  Clergy  so  liberally 
provided  for  as  those  of  Scotland,  and  the  daily 
repetition  of  the  service  of  the  church  in  that  lan- 
guage* and  the  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
would  render  it,  as  at  present  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  very  femiliar.  It  was  often  employed 
alao  in  business,  in  laws,  in  treaties,  in  charters, 
in  aumiuoning  the  attendance  of  the  military  vas- 
aalfl,  in  issuing  orders,  passports  or  royal  procla- 
malioQSy  frequently  where  the  French  language 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  understood,  and 
universally  where  that  was  not  the  case.  An 
adequate  knowledge  of  this  tongue  must  there- 
fore have  been  a  convenient  and  useful  accom- 
plishment, and  when  all  education  was  conducted 
by  the  Clergy,  it  was  of  course  not  neglected. 
The  blind  Mmstrel  iu  his  historical  romance  of  the 
life  of  Wallace  is  likely  to  have  given  such  an 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  as  would 
appear  natural  to  his  hearers  and  readers,  and  he 
describes  that  hero  and  his  friends  as  speaking 
Latin  with  facility  in  France. 


'*  Their  speech  they  do  govern  and  do  so  well  rule, 
As  they'd  been  taught  at  Julius  Cesar's  school." 

Such  a  degree  of  learning  we  are  however  too 
sure  was  not  general,  and  the  custom  introduced 
of  employing  a  seal  instead  of  a  pen,  proves  that 
many  barons  could  not  write>their  names.  But 
a  custom  once'  established  may  continue  long 
after  the  original  cause  has  ceased,  and  in  our 
time,  in  legal  deeds  it  is  pretended  to  put  a  seal, 
even  when  it  is  only  a  wafer  and  a  bit  of  paper 
put  on  it,  which  the  individual  touches  with  his 
finger  and  calls  that  his  seal. 

ORBBlf  AN  UNLUCKY  COLOUB.  i 

As  the  DcKrine  Sht,  or  Men  of  Peace,  woregreen 
habits,  they  were  supposed  to  take  offence  when 
mty  mortals  ventured  to  assume  their  favourite  I 
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colour.  Indeed,  from  some  reason,  which  haa 
been,  perhaps,  originally  a  general  superstition, 
green  is  held  in  Scotland  to  be  unlucky  to  parti- 
cular tribes  and  counties.  The  Caithness  men, 
who  hold  this  belief,  allege,  as  a  reason,  that  their 
bands  wore  that  colour  when  they  were  cut  off  at 
the  battle  of  Flodden;  and  for  the  same  reason 
they  avoid  crossing  the  Ord  on  a  Monday,  being 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  their  ill-omened 
array  set  forth.  Green  is  also  disliked  by  those 
of  the  name  of  Ogilvy;  but  more  especially  is  it 
held  fatal  to  the  whole  clan  of  Grahame.  It  is  re- 
membered of  an  aged  gentleman  of  that  name, 
that  when  his  horse  fell  in  a  fox-chace,he  account- 
ed for  it  at  once,  by  observing,  that  the  whip-cord 
attached  to  his  lash  was  of  that  unlucky  colour. 

MODERATION   IN   DRESS. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  following  curious 
law  was  made,  A.  D.  M57 :  *'  That  sen  the  realme 
"  in  ilk  estate  is  gretumly  purit  throw  sumptuous 
"  cleithing,  baith  of  men  and  women,  and  in  spe- 
"  cial  within  burrowis,  the  lords  thinkis  speed- 
**  ful,  that  restriction  be  maid  thairof,  in  this  ma- 
"  ner :  That  no  man  within  burgh  that  lives  be 
"  merchandice,  hot  gif  he  be  a  persoun  constitute 
"  in  dignitie,  as  alderman,  bailUe,  or  uther  rude 
''  worthy  men,  that  are  of  the  counsall  of  the 
"  towne,  and  their  wyfis,  wair  claiths  of  silk,*  nor 
*'  costly  scarlettis  in  gown  is,  orfurrings  with  mer- 
"  trikis.  And  that  they  mak  thair  wyfis  and  doch- 
'^  ters,  in  likemaner,  be  abilzeet  ganand  and  cor- 
"  respondand  for  thair  estate ;  that  is  to  say,  on 
"  thair  heidls  schort  courchis  with  lytil  hudis, 
as  are  usit  in  Flanders,  Ingland,  and  other 
countreis.  And  as  to  Ahair  gownis,  that  aa  we- 
**  men  weir  mertrikis,  nor  letties,  Uilis,  unfUten 
'  lenth,  nor  furrit  under,  hot  on  the  haly  day." 
This  law  was  evidently  dictated  by  the  pride  of 
the  great  lords  to  check  the  vanity  of  burghers, 
their  wives  and  daughters,  who  presumed  to  dress 
like  lords  and  ladies. 

3BY   TUTTY  TAITTI. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  this  was  the  tme 


•hit*  urn  pteM  U>  IC^iff  Robert  Bnice**  anny 
«l  (he  b8Ul«  Qf  Bappoc^urn.  It  was  to  (bis  air. 
4iai  Bqraji  eo^oposc^  his  celehtoied  war  song 
^  fleotf  wli#  bae  wi  Wallace  Uea/'  which  is  qow 
010  iwttftl  ||««^  pf  the  tuoe. 


yALUB  OP  HONBY  IN  THE   TIVB  OF  JAHE8   I. 


IN  1494. 


Ai  ihA$  time  i'l*  17<*  Cf'*  were*coined  from  a  lb. 
weight  of  silver,  ao  that  a  shiUing:  was  nearly 
lioAle  the  weight  of  a  phijUog  «t  present. 

}m  a  ParUament  held  in  1434^  it  ^as  ordered 
iJluH  when  (he  people  did  QOt  pay  ^ueir  assess- 
nuuilp,  Bod  a  distraint  w^  made,  th^a  cow  shpuld 
be  M^um  for  f^*  abpu(  9a  much  silver  fis  9f.  at  pre- 
am,  an  eve  <H  M^^^bef  !«.»  a  boll  of  wheat  Is.,  a 
boll  of  ry^  be^ns*  oy. pease  B4-»  apcl  of  oats  SJ.,  a 
wijd  mare  and  her  foa|  10^.,  equal  to'  18f.  of  the 
^p^sent  Fpinage. 

BOB8RT   TANN4IIILL. 

TJiis  poet,  aythor  of  "  Jessie  the  Flower  of 
puinblane,"  and  several  other  popular  love  dit- 
ties, whiph  entitle  him  to  rank  With  the  very  best 
|opg  writers  in  our  langoage^  not  even  excepting 
jiunjB,  vas  born  at  Paisley,  on  the  8rd  of  June, 
1774.  Ilis  parents  were  poor,  and  unable  to 
five  him  "n)ore  than  the  most  ordinary  school 
^uc|Uion.  At  ap  early  of  e  he  was  bound  appren- 
jlce  to  ^  weaver,  and  followed  that  occupation 
|j)i  his  death.  As  soon  as  he  became  known  for 
|he  possession  of  poetical  talents,  his  acquaintr 


sifiC€t  was  courted  by  many  who  were  much  his  own  roots,  some  stakes  6xed  in  the  earth,  which, 


st^periors  in  station,*  but  nothing  was  ever  done 
tp  raise  him  above  the  obscurity  and  hardship  of 
his  Qrigii)al  condition.  A  collection  of  his  pie- 
ces was  published  at  Paisley,  and  such  profit  as 
may  ji^ve  accrued  to  him  from  its  sale,  was  a1) 
the  reward  ever  conferred  on  a  bard  whose  strains 
ypre  poon  on  every  tongue,  ^hc  neglect  of  the 
world  appears  to  have  weighed  heavily  on  a  mind 
naturally  of  strong  sensibility ;  and  producing  a 
hopeleianeM  of  ever  emioiicipatiag  himself  from 
oftaatttMoee  ao  ill  auited  U>  bi*  f  otWj  ende<| 


io  a  coi^firm^d  m.e)apchp)y.  While  in  this  low. si- 
tuation, he  received  a  visit  from  the  celebrated 
Mou^taip  Ip^rd,  Mr.  Hogg,  who  had  made  a  lon^ 
pilgrimage  to  see  and  converse  with  one  who, 
like  himself,  was  a  child  of  poverty  and  song. 
After  a  night  spent  ip  the  most  delightful  com- 
munion of  sentiment,  Mr.  Hogg  took  his  depar- 
ture, and  Tapnahill  accompanied  him  half  the 
way  to  Glasgow.  The  parting  was  mournful: 
"Farewell!"  said  Tannahill,  "we  shall  never 
meet  again."  The  words  were  prophetic  j  the 
heart-struck  bard  had  already  taken  that  resolve 
which  was  too  surely  to  bring  about  their  accom- 
plisliment.  Poor  Tannahill  was  not  long  after 
found  drpwped.  He  had  reached  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Hi3  remains  lie  buried  in  bis 
native  town. 

CAVB  OP   BBNALDBB. 

This  cave  is  situated  in  the  face  of  a  very 
rough,  high,  and  rocky  mountain,  called  Leittr'- 
nilichk,  still  a  part  of  Benalder,  full  of  great 
stones  and  crevices,  and  some  scattered  wood  io' 
terspersed.  The  habitation  called  the  Cage,  in 
the  face  of  that  mountain,  was  within  a  small 
thick  bush  of  wood.  There  were  first  some  rova 
of  trees  laid  down«  in  order  to  level  a  floor  for  a 
habitation;  and  as  the  place  was  ateep,  this  raid- 
ed the  lower  side  to  an  equal  height  to  the  other ; 
and  these  trees,  in  the  way  of  joists  or  planks, 
were  levelled  with  earth  and  gravel.  There 
were  betwixt  the  trees,  growing  naturally  on  their 


with  the  trees,  were  interwoi/en  with  iop««. 
made  of  heath  and  birch  twigs,  up  to  the  top  of 
the  Cage,  it  being  of  a  round  or  rather  oval  shape; 
and  the  whole  thatched  and  covered  over  with 
fog.  The  whole  fabric  hung,  as  it  were,  by  a 
large  tree,  which  reclined  from  the  one  end,  all 
along  the  roof,  to  the  other,  and  which  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Cage,  and  by  chance  there  hap- 
pened to  be  two  small  stones  at  a  small  dialance 
from  one  another,  in  the  side  next  the  precipice, 
repembUng  the  pillari  of  a  chipineyj|wher^  the 


Are  wai  plaeH  The  wmxMe  had  its  vent  out 
hercy  all  along  the  fall  of^he  rock^  which  was  so 
much  of  the  same  colonr,  that  one  could  discover 
no  difference  in  the  clearest  day. , 

CATBCHISINO   ▲   CAPTAIN. 

A  Raiment  of  horse  being  quartered  at  Can- 
terbury^ archbishop  Tillotson,  who  was  then  in  that 
city,  invited  all  the  officers  to  dinner.  One  of 
the  comets,  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  upon  guard, 
and  for  that  reason  could  not  have  the  honour  to 
attend  upon  the  archbishop,  thought  of  a  strata- 
gem to  get  himself  off.  A  brother-officer,  when 
the  invitation  '*imo,  happened  to  be  on  a  party 
of  pleasure,  and  heard  nothin?  of  it;  therefore 
the  comet  took  care  to  be  the  first  to  inform  him 
of  it,  adding,  that  all  were  to  be  catechised  who 
went,  and  that  those  who  were  perfect  ^ould  dine 
with  the  archbishop ;  and  for  those  who  were  not 
soothe  punishment  was,  to  dine  with  the  servants. 
*■  Then,'*  said  the  captain,  **  I'll  march  out  of 
town  directly."—'*  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  if 
youll  mount  guard  for  me,  I'll  go  in  your  room, 
for  I  am  perfect  enough.^  That  he  would  do,  Ife 
swore;  accordingly  the  youth  went  to  dinner 
along  with  his  brethren  His  grace,  who  was 
one  of  the  politest  churchmen  of  his  time,  and 
knowii«  very  well  the  custom  of  the  army,  emiui- 
red  of  the  colonel  what  gentlemen  were  upon  duty, 
intending  to  send  them  a  separate  invitation  the 
next  day.  The  colonel  said,  that  captain  Forbes,  a 
Scots  gentleman,  was  the  only  absent  officer,  who 
that  day  mounted  guard  by  his  own  choice;  and 
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only  aAed  a  qneation  or  two,  and  all  m9m  o«w  * 
The  captain,  thus  confirmed  in  his  rciolutioft, 
went  accordingly;  and  being  introducad  to  his 
grace,  paid  his  civilities  with  some  coafuaioB, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  examined,  and 
longing  to  have  his  task  over.  *'  Sir,^'  swd  the 
archbishop,  **  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  heive  |he 
pleasure  of  your  company  yesterday."  The  eap« 
tain  excused  himself  very  poUtelv,  by  represent- 
ing the  necessity  of  discharging  the  dtotiea  pf  hU 
post.  "  May  I  crave  your  name  ?"  said  his  grace. 
''  Thomas,"  replied  the  captain,  in  fi  cold  iWe^pt. 
"  What  countryman  ?"  said  his  grace.  **  ^ y  j^od- 
fethers  and  god-mothers,"  answered  Fofbes^  **  I 
do  not  mean  to  catechise  you,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop with  a  smile:  '*  gentlemen  of  the  mii^j 
are  apt  to  be  witty  with  each  other,  but  ehpre^men 
must  not  indulge  it."  The  captain,  ^lad  to  Jhid 
it  a  jest,  sat  oU>wn  with  his  grace,  fmd  laughid 
heartily. 

BHAUVOBT. 

Beaufort  is  the  family  seat  of  Lovat*  It«  p^roe 
denotes  that  it  was  originally  a  fortress.  Qn  file 
north  it  was  secured  by  a  steep  green  bank,  rising 
about  100  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  river :  on  the 
land  side,  it  was  guarded  by  9  ditches,  the  nearest 
about  40,  and  the  other  about  300  yards  from  tJie 
walls.  Although  the  traces  of  forti6ciitiqn  i^y 
be  still  explored,  the  present  edifice  is  ^  ^q~ 
dem  elegant  palace,  embellished  by  pnmnyntyf 
grounds,  shrubbery,  extensive  plantation,  aijd  n^ 
tural  groves.    The  garden,  almost  itself  a  faroi. 


no  use  of  the  hint,  however,  but  sent,  as  he  had 
designed,  a  servant  to  the  absent  gentleman,  de- 
siring his  com||>any  by  himself.  The  captain 
hurried  to  his  friend,  to  know  how  he  came  off, 
and  whether  he  had  best  to  go  or  not;  telling  him 
that  now  the  archbishop  had  sent  a  particular 
message  to  him,  and  he  could  not  with  good  man- 
aers  excuse  himself.  The  comet  by  all  moans 
advised  him  to  go;  *'For,"  said  he,  **  we  vere 


,    -  .  .  .     ..  ^    is  enclosed  by  a  wafi  18  feet  in  height,  liaedwU)! 

then  took  occasion  to  relate  the  stcry ;  wrth  which  (brick,  extended  in  various  flexures  upward  of  j90O 
thearchbishopwas  highly  diverted.  Hisgracemade  yards,  opening  rieht  upon  the  sun  from  bqiir  to 


hour,  througn  the  whole  course  of  his  diumal 
rotation,  and  generally  producing  great  quantities 
of  the  finest  fruitage.  It  is  watered  by  a  clear 
and  copious  stream,  and  enriched  by  a  spacioiia 
hot-house^  both  of  which  could  be  easily  restored 
to  their  pristine  efficiency  and  trim. 

FUBLIC  BOOMS,  AftBBOBBN. 

These  are  deserving  of  notice  from  the  flae  (asts 
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of  the  exterior  architecture  and  the  elegant  inter- 
nal arniigenients.  The  material  employed  in 
building  is  finely  cut  granite.    They  are  intended 

,  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  united  meet- 
ings of  thecounties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Kincardine, 

■  and  Forfar.  They  are  situated  in  Union  Street, 
near  the  entrance  of  Aberdeen  from  the  south. 
They  were  built  in  1820.  The  end-front  is  to 
the  street,  and,  exclusive  of  a  gateway  to  a  pri- 

.  vate  passage  in  the  west,  extends  90  feet.  It  isde- 

.  corated  with  a  portico  of  si^  colunmsof  the  Ionic 
order,  being  80  feet  in  height,  and  projecting  10 
feet  from  the  wall.  The  building  on  the  east, 
extends  156  feet.  The  principal  entrance,  under 
the  portico  conducts  into  an  outer  vestibule,  ha- 
ving a  flight  of  six  steps  leading  to  the  grand  sa- 
loon, whiclk  is  60  feet  in  length  by  20  feet,  and 
is  divided  into  three  coropartmentsby  fluted  Ionic 
columns,  with  ornamented  capitals  and  corres- 
ponding pilasters. 

The  centre  part  is  82  feet  high,  and  the  ceil- 
ing is  a  dome  finished   with  coffering.    In  the 

'  centre  of  the  building,  and  opening  into  the  saloon, 
through  a  screen  of  columns,  is  a  spacious  ^Uery 
or  promenade  70  feet  in  length,  finished  with  pi- 
lasters and  an  arched  and  panelled  ceiling.  It 
communicates  on  one  side  with  the  ball-room, 

'  which  is  70  feet  in  length,  S5  feet  broad,  and 
85  feet  highj  and  on  the  other  side,  with  the 
supper,  or  refreshment  room,  which  is  a  square 

'  of  84  feet.  Communicating  with  this  room  is 
the  card  saloon,  which  is  a  rotunda.    It  is  deco- 

'  rated  with  eight  fluted  Corinthian  columns  and 
corresponding  pilasters,  over  which  the  entabla- 
ture forms  a  circle  of  34  feet  diameter,  from  which 
springs  the  ceiling  in  form  of  a  flat  dome,  with 
eight  compartments,  intended  to  be  filled  with 
appropriate  paintings.  Within  the  columns  are 
four  spacious  recesses  for  sofas,  with  niches  in 
the  wall  behind.  The  end  of  the  gallery  opens 
into  the  banqutftting  room,  which  is  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  ball  room.  The  walls  are  finished 
with  pilasters  in- imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  with 

*  i^mamented   capitals.    The  ceiling  in  divided 
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into  large  compartments  wiib  deep  monldinga. 
At  one  end  is  a  large  semicifcnlar  recess  with  aii 
orchestra  and  retiring  closets,  and  at  the  other  ia 
a  spacious  room  for  butler,  &c,;  there  are  also  on 
this  floor  two  parlours  or  withdrawing  rooms, 
each  90  feet  by  VO,— the  whole  forming  a  suite  of 
six  rooms,  opening  to  each  other  by  lofty  folding 
doors,  presenting  vistas  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  In  the  upper  part  are  retiring  rooms,  8 
spacious  billiard  rooms,  and  accommo&tion  for  a  . 
house-keeper.  In  a  half  sunk  floor,  at  the  N.  end, 
are  a  suitable  kitchen  and  cellars.  The  expense  of 
erection  was  about  £11,500.  The  whole  was 
planned  and  executed  by  Mr.  Simpson,  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  prior  to  his  having  been  in  Italy, 
and  the  general  effect  would  have  done  credit  to 
an  Athenian  architect  in  the  days  of  Pericles. 


ANCIENT    IIIGULAND   COOKERT 

The  Scottish  Highlanders,  in  former  times,  had  * 
a  concise  mode  of  cooking  their  venison,  or  ra- 
ther of  dispensing  with  cooking  it,  which  appears 
greatly  to  have  surprised  the  French,  whom 
Chance  made  acquainted  with  it.  The  Vidame 
of  Chaitres,  when  a  hostage  in  England,  during 
the  reign  of  Eklword  VI.,  was^  permittbd  to  travel 
into  Scotland,  and  penetrated  as  >fiir  as  to  the  re- 
mote Highlands,  fauftn  fond  de»  SawtaffaJ  Af- 
ter a  great  hunting  party,  at  which  a  most  won- 
derful quantity  of  game  was  destroyed,  he  saw  theee 
Seotitth  sataffetdeyoixr  a'part  of  their  venison  law, 
without  any  further  preparation  than  compres- 
sing it  between  two  bitons  of  wood,  so  as  to  force 
out  the  blood,  and  render  it  extremely  hard. 
This  they  reckoned  a  great  delicacy ;  and  when 
the  Vidame  partook  of  it,  his  compliance .  with 
their  taste  rendered  him  extremely  popular. 

SIR  JAMES  HBLVIL. 

This  statesman  and  historian  was  descended 
from  an  honourable  femily  ia  Scotland,  and  bom 
at  Halhill  inFifeshire,  in  1 580.  At  fonrteen,  he 
w^s  sent  by  the  queen  re^^nt  of  Scotland,  to  be 
page  to  her  daughter  Mary,  who  wai  th^n  i 
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i»  Ihe  dmphin  of  Fraiice ;  but  by  her  ]e«ve  he  en- 
tered into  the  Mrrice  of  the  duke  of  MontmoTensi, 
great  constable  and  chief  minister  of  France^  who 
earnestljdesiTed  him  of  her  majesty,  having  a  high 
opinion  of  his  promising  talents.  He  was  nine  years 
employed  by  hira,  and  mid  a  pension  settled  on  him 
by  the  king.  Then,  obtaining  leave  to  travel,  he 
went  into  Germany ;  where  being  detained  by  the 
elector  palatine,  he  resided  at  his  court  three 
years,  and  was  employed  by  him  on  several  em- 
bassies. After  this,  prosecuting  his  intentions  to 
travel,  he  visited  Venice,  Rome,  and  the  most  fa- 
mous cities  of  Italy,  and  returned  through  Swit- 
aerland  to  the  elector's  court;  where,  finding  a 
•ummons  from  queen  Mary,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  Francis  II.  he  set  out  to  attend  her. 
Tfa^  queen-mother  of  France  at  the  same  time  of- 
fered him  a  large  pension  to  reside  at  her  court; 
for  she  found  it  her  interest,  at  that  juncture,  to 
keep  up  a  good  understanding  with  the  protestant 
princes  of  Germany;  and  she  knew  Sir  James 
Melvil  to  be  the  properest  person  to  negotiate  her 
affairs,  being  most  acceptable  to  them  all;  but 
this  he  declined. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  in  1561,  he  was 
Admitted  a  privy-counsellor  and  gentleman  of 
queen  Mary's  bed-chamber;  and  was  employed 
by  her  majesty  in  her  most  important  concerns, 
till  her  unhappy  confinement  at  Lochleven;  all 
which  he  discharged  with  an  exact  fidelity;  and 
from  his  own  account  there  is  reason  to  think 
that,  htwl  she  taken  his  advice,  many  of  her  mis- 
fortunes might  have  been  avoided.  'lie  maintain- 
ed a  correspondence  in  England  in  favour  of  Ma- 
ry's sttccession  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom; 
but  upon  the  discovery  of  her  unhappy  partiality 
for  Bothwell,  after  her  husband's  murder,  he  ven- 
tored  upon  the  strongest  remonstrances  with  her, 
which  she  not  only  disregarded,  but  communica- 
ted them  to  Bothwell,  in  consequence  of  which 
Melvil's  endeavours  were  fruitl?8s,  and  he  was 
Imnanlf  obliged  to  escape  from  Bothwell's  fury. 
lie  wtiMf  however,  afterwards  regarded  by  the  four 
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successive  regents  ifk^  special  manner,  and  trusted 
by  them  with  negotiations  of  the  greatest  mo^ 
ment;  though,  after  the  queen^s  imprisonment^ 
he  had  ever  adhered  to  her  son.  When  James  came 
to  the  government,  Melvil  was  especially  recom « 
mended  to  him  by  the  queen,  then  a  prisoner 
in  E«ngland,  as  one  most  faithful,  and  capable  ef 
doing  him  service :  and  .was  made  by  his  majesty 
a  member  of  his  privy  council,  of  his  exchequer^ 
and  a  gentleman  of  hi*  chamber.  He  always  con-- 
tinned  in  favour  and  employment;  and  the  king 
wou^d  f^ladly  have  taken  him  into  England,  at  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  promising  him  considerable 
promotion:  but  sir  James,  now  advanced  in  years, 
and  desirous  of  retirement  from  business,  be^ed 
his  majesty  to  excuse  him.  He  thought  it  right, 
however,  to  pay  his  dutv  to  his  majesty,  and  ac- 
cordingly went  to  England:  and  then  returning 
to  his  own  house,  he  died  soon  after,  in  1606. 

His  "  Memoirs"  were  accidentally  found  in  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  1660,  somewhat  imperfect, 
and  injured  by  time  and  civil  confusion.  They 
passed  thence  into  the  hands  of  sir  James  Melvif 
of  Halhill,  the  author's  grandson,  from  whom  the 
editor  George  Scott  received  them,  and  published 
them  in  1683,  in  folio,  under  this  title,  "  The  Me- 
moirs of  sir  James  Melvil,  of  Halhill,  containing 
an  impartial  account  of  most  of  the  reiqaikable 
affairs  of  state,  during  the  last  age,  not  mentioned 
by  other  historians:  more  particularly  relating  to 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  under  the 
reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
and  king  James:  in  all  which  transactions  the 
aifthor  was  personally  and  publickly  concerned. 
Now  published  from  the  original  manuscript." 
Notwithstanding  some  mistakes,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  writer,  ttie v  are  much  esteemed^ 
and  have  been  reprinted  both  in  French  and  En* 
glish. 

LAST   MAPB. 

A  clergyman  in  a  northern  county  of  Scotland, 
being  engaged  in  the  duty  of  catechising  discover- 
ed a  very  old  man  amongst  hitapdieoce,  who  "^ 
MS 


groHfr  U^fM  llf  (hP  mo0  simple  troths  of  c^rfa- 
tiMityj  «na  W^  ^  eoquiredy  if  he  kn^w  the 
ipm0  of  bis  iiuik«T?  4o|in  acratcbed  his  head^  and 
«t  Im^  Uiiirered ''  my  father."  The  clergyman^ 
iwtuvg  to  a  cbildafffwye^s  old,  said,  "  Pr^y,  my 
dter»  trljo  mado  yqa  ?**  The  c  hi  Id  readily  ana  wer- 
•d,  ^'Goa  Almighty."  The  parapn  addreaaed  the 
botfy  clevn,  tad  rebuked  him  severely,  aayiiig:, 
tjiat  p  chtM  De«r  better  than  he  did.  <'  So  be  may/' 
saya  tha  old  IpUoWt ''  he  was  l»st  made." 

A  KSRI.III. 

4  inefUn^  pr  spanow-hawk,  was  usually  cairicd 
'hj  ladies  of  rank,  as  a  falcon  was,  in  time  of 
Pffcp,  th,e  constant  attendant  of  a  knight,  or  baron. 
Coqapfoft  relate?,  that  when  Mary  of  Lorraine 
^99  rpgciit,  she  pressed  tlie  earl  of  Angus  to  admit 
a  royal  garrison  into  his  caatle  of  Tantallon.  To 
tbif  hp  returned  no  direct  answer;  but,  as  if  apos- 
trophising i|  go9S-hawk  which  sat  on  his  wrist, 
and  vliich  ha  was  feeding  during  the  Queen's 
speech,  he  exclaimed, "  ThedeviPs  in  this  greedy 
gla^e,.  ahQ  neyer  will  be  full."  Barclay  com- 
pl^iop  of  the  common  and  indecent  practice  of 
Of  inging  hawk^  and  (lounds  into  churcnea. 

|«|BIUyRT   0P   VTEITERS  TO  THE  SIGNET. 

This  library  occupies  the  flrat  floor  of  that 
largo  iange  of  building  which  extenda  weatward 
Irom  the  PMiament  Hooae.  The  principal  room 
i$  lOr  feet  long,  40  in  breadth,  and  82  in  height. 
It  was  lud  out  in  its  preaent  form  by  the  Ute  Mr. 
William  Stark,  architect,  at  the  request  of  the  ao- 
ciety.  Its  length  being  great  in  proportion  to  its 
oilier  dimenaiotta,  Mr.  Stark  ;divided  it  by  open 
afchea  ittto  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  ia  oblong, 
the  aecond  aquare.  The  ceiling  of  the  oblong  di- 
Tision  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, which,  bieaid.es  being  very  elegant  in  them- 
aelvea,  completely  obviate  the  difficulty  presented 
by  warn  of  height,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  iMnaikable  in  so  buge  a  room.  It  also  hap- 
pened fortuBately*  ttMt  the  distance  between  the 
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windows  waa  auch  as  suited  the  ipaei}  jpmper  be* 
tween  columns  of  the  dimensioBs  requii^  6om 
tlie  height  of  the  ceiling.  On  entering  the  great 
door  the  colonnade  producea  a  aimple  and  noble 
effect.  The  view  from  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
ia  nowiae  inferior;  the  colonnade,  as  seen  through 
the  arch,  receding  from  the  eye  in  regular  and 
beautiful  gradation.  A  narrow  gallery,  with  a  rich 
gill  balustrade,  runs  around  the  wall, and  the  whole 
forms  one  of  the  finest  library  rooms  ii.  Ibe  ialand. 

Thia  large  room  is  comfortably  warmed  by 
meana  of  heated  air.  The  fire-place  ia  construe- 
ted  in  one  of  the  cellara,  and  the  heated  air  ia  de> 
rived  from  a  cast-iron  cockle  ^lout  nine  feet  high. 
From  thu  it  is  conducted  by  pipea  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  room,  terminating  in  cast- 
iron  tablea  of  an  antique  ahape,  from  under  which 
the  heated  air  is  delivered.  Provision  is  made 
for  regulating  the  quantity  of  air  transmitted,  and 
the  pipes  conveying  it  are  so  secured  aa  to  pre- 
vent all  chance  of  accidents  by  fire.  The  appa- 
ratus for  heating  this  room  was  constructed  under 
the  auperintendance  of  Mr.  Jamea  Jardine,  civil 
engineer. 

Under  this  worn  ia  a  lecture-room,  where  the 
Lecturer  on  Conveyancing  appointed  by  the  so- 
ciety of  Writers  to  the  Signet  delivers  a  course  of 
lectures  annually,  during  the  Winter  Session.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  room,  on  the  same  floor,  ar^ 
several  apartments,  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  books,  and  which  are  also  used  aa  commitlee- 
rooms  for  transactinj^  the  business  of  the  Society. 

This  library  was  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  has  a  large  annual  fund  for 
its  increase  and  support.  It  is  very  rich  in  the 
departments  of  British  and  Irish  history,  antiqui- 
ties,  topography,  and  biography. 

The  Signet  Library,  Advocates'  Library,  Exche* 
quer  Chambers,  and  Court-room,  all  commuu* 
cate  with  the  large  hall  of  the  Parliameat  Utwae. 

CHIEF   OF   TUB   1IA.C    LEANS. 

A  Highland  chief  being  as  absolute  ia  hia  pft* 
triarchal  nathority  as  any  prince^  Iia4  a  come* 


THC  scot SMAN*^  UBRAfiY. 

IMMKlfne  nomSer  of  olScers  ^tftched  lo  his  person. 
He  had  his  body-guards,  called  Luhhtach,  picked 
from  his  clan  for  strei^th^  activity^  and  entire  de- 
votion to  his  person.  These,  accordinj^  (o  tlieir 
deserts,  were  sure  to  share  abundantly  in  the 
rude  profosioi)  of  his  hospitality.  It  is  recorded, 
for  example,  by  tradition,  that  Allan  Mac  Lean, 
chief  of  that  clan,  happened  upon  a  time  to  hear 
one  of  these  favourite  retainers  observe  to  his 
comrade,  that  their  chief  grew  old—"  Whence 
do  you  infer  that  ?"  replied  the  other.  **  When 
was  it,"  rejoined  the  first,  "  that  a  soldier  of  Al- 
lan's was  obliged,  as  I  am  now,  not  only  to  eat 
the  flesh  from  this  bone,  but  even  to  tear  off  the 
inner  skin,  or  filament  ^  The  hint  was  quite  suf- 
ficient, and  Mac  Lean  next  morning,  to  relieve 
his  followers  from  such  dire  necessity,  undertook 
an  inroad  on  the  mainland,  the  ravage  of  which 
altogether  effaced  the  memory  of  his  former  ex- 
peditions for  the  like  purpose. 


THE    HILL  FORT   OF   TUB  BAftHSKYNB   IN 
ABBRDEBN8UIRE. 

The  Barmekyne  is  an  insulated  conical  hill  of 
considerable  height,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
ancient  fortress  that  occupies  its  summit.  It  rises 
near  the  centre  of  the  district  of  Echt,  of  which  it 
forms  a  very  beautiful  and  striking  feature,  and 
from  the  steepness  of  its  acclivity  has  hither- 
to remained  protected  from  the  invasion  of  the 
ploiich. 

The  concentric  intrenchments  which  inclose 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  are  five  in  number,  in  a 
very  perfect  state  of  preservation,  so  far  as  regards 
the  Unes  of  fortification,  though  more  or  less 
crumbled  into  ruins,  and  partly  removed  for  the 
supply  of  materials  to  the  neighbouring  fences. 
Tliere  is  no  appearance  of  cement  having  been 
used  in  constructing  these  ramparts,  which  in  se- 
veral parts  are  stiU  so^ntire  as  to  exhibit  a  regu- 
lar structure  of  masonry,  squared  and  fitted  with 
skill,  particularly  at  the  gateways,  of  which  there 
Rppear  to  have  been  tluree  op  the  south  side,  and 
two  to  the  north,  where,  as  might  be  expected^ 


m 

griater  pains  seemed  to  havf  Me#tt  ^fHfUnfffd  In 
the  stren^h  and  solidity  of  the  wp^i  M  W4^  (M 


in  the  arrangement  of  defences. 

Thid  object  is  obtained,  as  will  ^p<^r  by  the 
plan  in  covering  the  approftch««,  by  V^f^P*  of 
which  the  general  breadth  of  the  9Ciie^,  Trhtcbif 
about  nine  feet,  is  narrowed  by  the  inclosing 
walls  of  the  traverses  to  three  feet  only,  and  com- 
manded by  the  rampart  above.  The  iprfd^  niBa* 
sure  about  five  feet  in  thi^knessy  aai|  .dppoBf  tp 
have  been  of  considerable  height,  t^pijffh  Bot 
now  sufficiently  entire  in  any  part  to  eaaqlB  jthe 
amount  to  be  ascertained.  The  progressiyB  rise 
of  the  ground  and  filling  up  of  the  ditcKef  ha* 
brought  the  inner  side  of  the  walls  ne^ly  on  » 
level  with  the  surface.  There  are  oo  meanf  of 
discovering  the  depth  of  the  ditches.  The  three 
outer  ones  are  nine  feet  in  breadth,  but  t^  ifWec 
ditch  measures  full  thirty  feet  in  bre^h,  with 
indications  of  considerable  depth,  though  pro- 
bably dry.  The  inner  rampart  likewise  elUututi 
l^reater  care  and  strength  in  its  structure,  beii^  ^ 
ledst  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base,  of  whicb  JIB^e- 
ral  feet  in  height,  still  remain  entire.  The  inlmor 
enclosure,  which  has  been  reduced  to  ap  uuiiisim 
level,  and  nearly  circular,  is  tliree  hiiBdred  i^ 
in  diameter,  amounting  to  about  ob^  bc^  of 
ground. 

On  the  skirts  of  the  Barmekyne  hill  iti^  ^f^ 
are  three  Druidical  circles  still  existing,  ^wo  on  ihp 
south  side,  and  one  on  the  north,  ^l^i^h  ioMi 
has  the  misfortune  to  encumber  a  cul^yi^^  ^^^f 
^a  situation  it  has  little  chance  of  enjpyupg  l^Mi 
while  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  beiagjEe 
largest  and  most  entire,  is  so  succesitfully  pMffea 
under  a  clump  of  trees  as  to  bavp  ret^dkasi  ^ny 
examination  of  it  perfectly  unsatisfactory.  Though 
in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  Druidicfi)  cir- 
cle, thereare  some  features  in  this  laUer  ruin^  which 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  connected  watb  the 
fortress  above,  as  an  intrenchment,  or  out-post,  and 
afterwards  selected  as  the  sepulchre  of  those  chiefii 
which  may  have  fallen  in  battle.  The  circular 
intrenchmeDt,  formed  by  the  earth  dug  oi»(  of  ^^^ 
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ditch,  18  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  sunouDded  by 
six  ^reat  stones,  placed  at  irregular  distances,  the 
remnants  roost  likely  of  an  entire  circle.  In  the 
centre  is  a  cairn  of  loose  ston^,  supporting  five 
large  ones,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  se- 
pulchial  monuments. 

THE   PAMILY   OF  SBMPIL. 

Sir  James  Sempil,  was  a  favourite  with  King 
James  VI.^  and  employed  by  him  on  an  embassy 
to  England,  and  knighted  on  his  return.  In  1601 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  there  is 
atill  extant,  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants, 
a  passport  or  order  from  the  English  court,  dated 
at  Richmond,  October  4, 1601,  countersigned  Ro. 
Cecyll,  directing  that  he  shall  be  conducted, 
with  all  due  respect  befitting  the  dignity  of  an 
ambassador,  through  England  to  Dover,  on  his 
way  to  Prance.  Sir  James  possessed  a  turn  for 
poetry,  and  was  author  of  "  The  Packman  and  the 
Priest,"  a  satire,  in  which  the  absurdities  of  popery 
are  exposed. 

Robert  Sempil,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sir 
James,  is  said,  in  the  Statistical  account,  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  well-known  Elegy  on  Ha- 
bie  Simpson,  the  Piper  of  Kilbarchan.  Leyden, 
on  the  contrary,  has  ascribed  it  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
of  Gilbertfield,  as  well  as  the  writer  of  the  life  of 
that  poet.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
Sempil  was  the  real  author,  for  Kilbarchan  is  in 
the  country  of  the  Sempils. 
'  Francis  Sempil,  son  of  the  last  Robert  $empil, 
"was  an  adherent  to  the  Stuart  family.  He  wrote 
oeveral  panegyrics  on  James  II.,  while  Duke  of 
York  and  Albiemy,  and  on  the  birth  of  his  children  ,* 
also  satires  upon  the  whigs,  some  of  which  still 
remain  ia  MS.  He  was  the  author  likewise  of  a 
piece  of  considerable  merit,  entitled, "  The  Banish- 
ment of  Poverty,"  and  of  a  well*known  song, "  She 
rose  and  let  me  in." 

A  grandson  of  this  Francis  Sempil,  called  Ro- 
bert, deserves  to  be  incidentally  mentioned  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  longevity.  He  died  in 
n89,  at  the  ajc  of  one  hundred  and  eight.    Hr 


was  the  first  in  the  nomination  of  josticea  of  peace 
for  Scotland,  in  1706,  being  the  year  after  the 
UnioB.  Towards  the  close  of  life  his  memory 
gradually  failed  him,  but  two  incidents  of  bis 
early  days  remained  impressed  upon  his  mind  af- 
ter all  others  appeared  effaced.  The  first  was, 
his  being  present  while  the  witches 'were  burnt 
at  Paisley,  in  1697.  The  second  was,  his  having 
seen  Peter  the  Great,  at  Archangel,  amusing  him- 
self with  some  sea  animals  in  a  pond,  when  one 
•f  them  snapped  at  him  and  bit  the  cock  of  his  hat. 
This  last  occurrence  he  continued  to  repeat 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  after  he  had  forgotten 
every  other. 

"WATT  TINLINN. 

This  person  was,  in  fornier  days,  the  theim 
of  many  a  fireside  tide.  He  was  a  retainer  of  tli» 
Buccleugh  family,  and  held  for  his  border  service 
a  small  tower  on  the  frontiers  of  Liddesdale. 
Watt  was,  by  profession,  a  sulor,  but,  by  inclina- 
tion and  practice,  an  archer  and  warrior.  Upon 
one  occasion,  the  captain  of  Bewcastle,  military 
governor  of  that  wild  district  of  Cumberland,  is 
said  to  have  made  an  incursion  into  Scotland,  in 
which  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly.  Watt 
Tin  linn  pursued  him  closely  through  a  daugerouj 
morass:  the  captain,  however,  ^ined  the  firm 
ground:  and  seeing  Tinlinn  dismounted,  and 
floundering  in  the  bog,  used  tliese  words  of  in- 
sult; "  Sutor  Watt,  ye  cannot  sew  your  boots; 
the  heels  risp,  and  the  seems  ri\'e."  *'*  If  I  can- 
not sew,"— retorted  Tinlinn,  discharging  a  shaft 
which  nailed  the  captain's  thi^h  to  Tiis  saddle,— 
"  If  I  cannot  sew,  I  can  yerk;"  meaning  the  noise 
which  shoemakers  make,  in  sewing  the  stitches 
to  their  work.  ' 

FALSE  AND  TRUE   SCOTS. 

A  Scotsman  was  very  angry  with  an  English 
gentleman,  who  he  said  had  abused  him,  and  cal 
led  him  folse  Scot.  Indeed,  said  the  Englialunan, 
I  said  no  such  thing,  but  that  vou  were  a  trw 

Scot, 
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lim  AMORBW  WOOD. 

Sir  Andrew  Wood  received  a  grant  of  Lan^ 
from  Jamea  HI.  in  1488,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Jamea  IV.  in  1488  and  1497.  He  was  early  cele- 
brated for  his  courage  and  naval  skill.  When 
the  council  of  James  IV.  wished  to  punish  Wood, 
who  had  been  stronrly  attached  to  his  unfortu- 
nate prince,  James  III.  they  applied  to  the  ship- 
Biaatera  of  Leith  to  seixe  him  and  his  vessels. 
But  they  declined  the  haardous  service,  inform- 
ing the  council,  that  no  ten  »hips  of  Scotland 
-would  dare  to  assault  his  two  vessels,  such  was 
his  strength  in  men  and  artillery,  and  such  his 
maritime  and  military  skill.  The  barrenness  of 
naval  transactions  in  the  Scottish  history,  renders 
the  deeds  of  Wood  not  a  littU  singular  and  inter- 
esting ;  for  which  reason  the  minute  relation  of 
Lindsay  shall  be  followed.  Five  English  vessels 
having  entered  the  Forth,  despoiled  some  mer- 
cantile ships  belonging  to  Scotland  and  her  allies. 
James  IV.  and  his  council,  irritated  by  the  indig- 
nity, eagerly  desired  revenge,  but  could  not  prevail 
upon  any  masters  of  vessels  to  proceed  af^ainst 
the  enemy,  till  they  applied  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
of  iaigo,  whom  they  incited  by  large  offers  of 
men  and  artillery,  of  royal  favours  and  rewards. 
Being  furnished  with  an  ample  provision  of  men, 
cannon,  and  arms.  Wood  proceeded  with  his  two 
ships,  the  Flower,  and  the  Yellow  Carvel,  against 
the  English,  who  were  also  not  deficient  in  artil- 
lery; and  finding  them  opposite  to  Dunbar,  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict  ensued.  Wood's 
extreme  courage,  and  naval  skill,  at  length  pro- 
cured the  victory ;  the  five  English  vessels  were 
taken,  and  brought  to  Leith ;  the  commander  pre- 
sented to  the  king  and  council.  The  spirit  and 
conduct  of  Wood  were  recompensed  by  honour- 
able rewards,  by  the  favour  of  James  and  the 
nobles,  and  by  the  loud  voice  of  public  iiune. 
Henrv  VII.  concerned  at  the  unusual  disgrace. of 
the  English  flag,  inflicted  by  a  power  unknown 
in  the  annals  of  the  sea,  offered  a  large  yearly 
•um  to  9ny  comnuinder  who  sbotUd  capture  .Wood. 


But  the  skill,  valour,  and  fortune  of  the  Scottish 
leader  were  now  so  celebrated,  that  fear  repressed 
avarice.  At  length  Stephen  Bull,  an  English 
officer,  engaged  to  seize  Wood, dead  or  alive  ;'and 
was  provided  with  three  stout^  ships,  completely 
equipped  for  war.  Bull  passing  to  the  Forth, 
anchored  behind  the  Isle  of  May,  where  he 
awaited  the  return  of  Wood,  who  had  escorted 
some  merchant  vessels  to  Flanders,  expecting  thai 
peace  was  established  with  England.  The  Eng^ 
lish  captain  seized  some  fl8hing*boats,and  retained 
the  mariners,  that  by  their  information  he  might 
not  mistake  his  object.  On  a  summer  mom,  a 
little  after  dawn,  one  of  the  English  shipmasters 
descried  two  vessels  coming  under  sail,  by  St. 
Abb's  Head :  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  the 
tops,  that  they  might  declare  whether  these  ves- 
sels were  Wood's,  or  not ;  and,  upon  their  hesita- 
tion, freedom  being  offered  in  case  this  was  the 
expected  prey,  they  announced  the  Scottish  ad- 
miral. Bull,  with  the  exultation  of  English 
courage,  ordered  the  preparations  for  battle ;  and 
after  distributing  wine,  commanded  all  to  their 
stations.  Wood  advanced,  unconscious  of  foes, 
till  he  perceived  the  three  ships  under  sail,  and 
attired  for  combat.  He  instantly  prepared,  and 
addressed  his  men  in  the  plain  and  boisterous 
phrase  of  the  sea :  '*  These,  my  lads,  are  the  foes 
who  expect  to  convey  us  in  bonds  to  the  English 
king :  but  by  your  courage,  and  the  help  of  God, 
they  shall  fail.  Set  yourselves  in  order,  every 
man  to  his  station.  Charge  gunners :  let  the  cross- 
bows be  ready :  have  the  lime-pots  and  fire-balls 
to  the  tops :  two-handed  swords  to  the  fore-rooms. 
Be  stout,  be  dili^nt,  for  your  own  sakes,  and  for 
the  honour  of  this  realm."  Wine  was  then  dealed 
around ;  and  the  ships  resounded  with  aeclanm- 
tions.  The  sun»  now  above  the  horizon,  shone 
full  upon  the  English  vessels,  and  displayed  their 
magnitude  and  force  to  the  eyes  of  the  Scots, 
with  a  dazzling  and  enlarged  appearance.  Wood 
skilfully  attained  the  windwaxd  of  the  foe,  and 
engaged  in  a  close  combat,  which  continued  un- 
decidied  from  monuDir  liU  W9k%f  vbite  cmwds  ot 
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■pttetirtitv,  JMiuMnliiiiy  ot  Ihe  cMft  of  Fife,  6x- 
ihrwMd,  by  tUeir  gcpiorm  •nd  Toiee,  their  alter- 
nate hopes  and  fears.  During  the  night  the 
combatanta  lay  by  to  lefreeh  and  refit.  At  the 
dawn  of  diy  Uie  trumpets  ogain  summoned  them 
to  arms.  The  balUe  continued  mo  obstinate,  that 
the  neglected  vessels  drove  before  an  ebb-tide, 
and  south  wind,iill  they  were  opposite  the  month 
of  the  Tky.  At  length  the  valour  and  seaman- 
ship of  Wood  prevailed:  the  three  English  ships 
were  captured  and  brought  to  Dundee,  where  the 
wounded  were  properly  tended.  Wood  presented 
Bull  lo  the  Scottish  monarch,  and  was  rewarded 
as  such  eminent  services  nterited.  James  gave  a 
specimen  of  his  future  regal  spirit,  by  bestowing 
gifts  upon  the  English  commander,  and  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  sending  them  and  their  ships  as  a  pre- 
sent to  their  sovereign;  whom  he  at  the  same 
time  informed,  that  Scotland  could  also  boast  of 
warlike  sons,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  therefore 
desired  that  Henry  would  noHnore  inault  the 
^  Scottish  seas,  else  a  different  fate  should  await 
the  intradsrs.  Henry  murmured  thanks,  and  dis- 
8embled.-«>it  appears  that  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  like 
Commodore  Trunnion,  brought  on  shore  his  nan- 
ticid  ideas  and  mAon^iv*  rrbm  his  house,  down 
almost  .as  Ihr  as  the  church,  he  formed  a  canal, 
upon  which  Xnt  was  wont  to  sail  in  his  baige,  to 
the  church,  every  Sunday,  in  great  state. 

^PtfUT  Of  THS  f  Pim  pOBOUOHt. 

When  any  person  thought  himself  injured  by 
the  sentcnca  of  a  narticular  ehamberlatn-court, 
he  could  not  appeal  either  to  the  justiciar-gene- 
ra}|  to  tha  king  In  eonnail,  or  even  to  parliament, 
but  only  to  the  court  of  the  four  boroughs,  as  it 
was  oalledy  which  alone  had  authority  to  review 
thesentMoes  pronounced  in  the  chamberlain-airs. 
The  boroughs  whose  commissioners  composed 
this  supreme  eourt,  or  little  parliament,  were 
aneiently,  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwick,  and 
Roxburgh ;  but  afier  these  two  last  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  Lanark  and  Linlithgow 
worn  Mbstitttled  m  their  |»hK^«    Each  of  these 
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four  boroughs  were  obliged  by  law  ''to  send  three 
or  four  of  their  most  discreet  burgesses,  havifig 
lawful  commission  to  compear  personally' before 
the  chamberlain  at  Haddington,  they  being  law- 
fully summoned  to  that  effect;  and  there  the 
right  or  the  wron^  of  the  sentences  com- 
plained of  shall  be  discussed  and  determined  by 
them.  And  it  is  understood,  that  the  decisions 
of  this  court  of  the  four  boroughs,  assembled 
before  the  chamberlain,  are  as  available  among 
burgesses  as  if  they  had  been  done  in  parlia- 
ment." The  reason  of  this  remarkable  institu- 
tion (which  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  continued 
long,)  seems  to  have  been  this, — that  burgesses 
were  believed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  all  the 
disputes  and  controversies  that  arose  among 
burghers.  • 


THE  niMETY-SBCOND  KJ  qUATRB-UUf. 

The  99nd  Highland  regiment  was  for  a  consi- 
derable time  unemployed  by  any  French  cohimn, 
though  exposed  to  a  Arc  of  round-shot.  The 
officers,  who  had  a  complete  view  of  the  6eld, 
saw  the  43nd  and  other  battalions  warmly  engaged 
in  charging.  The  young  men  could  not  brook 
the  contrast  presented  by  their  inactivity.  '<  It 
will,'*  said  they,  ^  be  the  same  now  as  it  alwavs 
has  been ;  the  4Snd  will  have  the  luck  of  it 
Thei^  will  be  a  fine  noise  in  the  newspapers  about 
that  regiment,  but  devil  the  word  of  us."  fiomp 
of  their  elders  consoled  them  by  assuring  them  of 
the  probability,  that  before  the 'day  was  over 
"  they  would  have  enough  of  it."  This  regiment 
was  one  of  those  who  suffered  most. 

ragman's  ROI.L. 

This  is  a  list  of  tlie  barons,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, who  were  obli^d,  in  1996,  to  swear  fealty 
to  king  Edward,  as  their  sovereign  lord.  It  was 
preserved  in  the  tower,  and  was  printed  by  Prynne. 
It  occupies  IS  folio  pages  of  small  print,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  great  work  ,*  which  volume, 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  copies  of  the  two 
flisi  were  destroyed  by  flre^  was  publt^ed  by 
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it^^M,  wiUi  $  110V  tiOe  viin^,  na  is  called  "  Kingr 
John/*  iirom  il«  comnmciii;  with  itate  papen  of 
Umt  kiDg|s  reini.  The  names  of  seveiai  females 
^rm  also  in  this  lut,  bein^  those  of  ladies  who 
held  lafids  in  their  own  right>  or  as  widows  of  the 
oarons.  This  roll  is  an  immense  fund  of  gratify" 
ia^  matter  to  the  antiquary,  particolarl^r  to  the 
writers  of  fiimihr  history.  Very  many  femilies  are 
thereby  enabled  to  trace  their  ^nealogy  up  to 
this  period.  Several  of  the  rolls  were  lost,  so 
thai  omission  of  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  any 
family  cannot  serve  as  a  proof  of  its  not  being 
then  ra  possession  of  lands,  as  the  name  may  have 
been  lost. 

MODB  OF  LIVINQ  »  1598. 

The  manners  of  the  times  are  thus  described 
by  an  Eoglishniaa  who  visited  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  1598 :  "^  Myself,"  says  he, "  was  at  a  knight's 
house,  who  had  many  servants  to  attend  him,  that 
breught  in  his  meat,  with  their  heads  covered 
with  blue  caps,  the  table  being  more  than  half 
furnished  with  ^eat  platters  of  porridge,  each 
having  a  little  piece  of  sodden  meat ;  and  when 
the  table  was  served,  the  servants  sat  down  with 
us ;  but  the  «pper  mess  instead  of  porridge,  had 
a  pullet,  with  some  prunes  in  the  broth ;  and  1 
obsenred  no  art  of  cookery,  or  furniture  of  house- 
hold staff,  but  rather  rude  neglect  of  both,  though 
myself  and  my  companions,  sent  from  the  gover- 
nor of  Berwick  about  bordering  affairs,  were  en- 
tertained alter  their  best  manner. 

**  The  ^bts,  living  then  in  factions,  used  to 
keep  nany  followers,  and  so  consumed  their  reve- 
Bue  of  victuals,  living  in  some  want  of  mone^ 
The  Tolgarly  eat  hearth  cakes  of  oats,  but  m 
:ities  have  also  wheaten  bread,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  was  bought  by  courtiers,  gentlemen, 
aad  the  bc«t  sort  of  citiaens.  They  drink  pure 
vines,  not  with  augar,  aa  tha  EInglish;  yet  at 
leaaUthey  put  comfits  in  the  wines,  after  the 
French  manner ;  but  they  had  not  our  vintners' 
fraud  to  mix  their  wines.  I  did  never  see  nor 
hear  thtt  tlier  have  any  public  inns*  witb  signs 
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ale,  th^r  usual  drink,  (which  will  dUtemperf 
stranger's  body ;)  and  the  same  citiaans  will  en* 
tertaia  passengers  upon  aoouaintanee  or  entreaty. 
Their  bedsteads  were  then  like  cupboards  in  the 
wall,  with  doors  to  be  opened  and  shut  at  plea- 
sure, so  as  we  climbed  up  to  our  beds.  They  used 
but  one  sheet,  open  at  the  sides  and  top,  but 
close  at  the  feet,  and  so  doubled.  When  passen- 
gers go  to  bed,  their  custom  was  to  present  them 
with  a  sleeping  cup  of  wine  at  parting.  The 
country  people  and  merchants  used  to  drink 
largely ;  the  gentlemen  somewhat  more  sparingly : 
yet  the  very  courtiers,  by  nirht  meetings,  ana 
entertaining  any  stranger,  uied  to  drink  healths 
not  without  excess;  and,  to  speak  truth  without 
offence,  the  offence  of  drinking  was  then  Isr  great- 
er in  geneml  among  the  Scots  than  the  Eaglish. 
JVIyself  being  at  the  court,  invited  by  aome.  gen- 
tlemen to  supper,  and  being  forewarned  to  fear 
this  excess,  would  not  promise  to  sup  with  t^em 
but  upon  condition  that  mj  invitor  would  be  iny 
protection  from  laige  drinking,  which  I  was  many 
times  forced  to  invoke,  being  courteously  entei^ 
tained,  and  much  provoked  to  carousing ;  an^  so 
for  that  time,  avoided  anjr  gteal  intemperancf . 
Remembering  this,  and  having  since  observed,  in 
my  conversation  at  the  English  court,  wltn  the 
Scotoof  the  better  sort,  that*they  spend  great  part 
of  the  night  in  drinking,  not  only  wine,  but  ^ven 
beer ;  as  myself  cannot  accuse  them  of  any  great 
intempemnce,  so  I  cannot  altogether  free  (hem 
firpm  the  imputation  of  exeess,  wherewith  the  po>* 
pnlar  voice  chargeth  them. 

<'  The  husbandmen  in  Scotland,  the  servants, 
and  almost  all  the  country,  did  wear  coarse  ckHh; 
made  at  home,  of  grev  or  sky-colour,  and  flat  Mue 
caps,  very  broad.  The  merchants  in  cMles  were 
attired  in  English  or  French  cloth,  of  pale  colour, 
or  minrled  black  and  blue.  The  gentlemen  did 
wear  English  cloth  or  silk,  or  light  stuffs,  little  or 
nothing  adorned  with  silk  laoe,  much  less  with 
kce  of  silver  or  gold ;  and  all  followed  at  this 
time  the  French  fiuhion,  aspecially  in  eoiiA.  Gea^ 
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tlewomeBy'niafrMd  did  ireil^  upper  bodies  after 
the  GermAB  maimer^  \rit1i  laige  whale-bone 
•leeyes,  after  the  French  manner,  short  cloaks, 
like  the  Germans,  French  hoods,  and  lar^  falling 
bands  about  their  necks.  The  unmarried  of  all 
sorts  did  go  bare-headed,  and  wear  short  cloaks, 
with  most  clos«  linen  sleeves  on  their  arms,  like 
the  virgins  of  Germany.  The  inferior  sorts  of 
ciiiiens'  wives,  and  the  women  of  the  country, 
did  wear  cloaks  made  of  a  coarse  stuff,  of  two  or 
three  colours,  in  chequer-woik,  vulgarly  called 
pladdeH,  To  conclude,  in  general,  they  would 
not  at  this  time  be  attired  after  the  English 
fashion  in  any  sort ;  but  the  men,  especially  at 
court,  follow  the  French  fashion  ^  and  the  wonftn 
both  in  court  and  city,  as  well  in  cloaks  as  naked 
heads,  and  also  sleeves  on  the  arms,  and  all  other 
garments,  follow  the  fashion  of  the  women  in 
Germany." 

JAMES  V.  AW  THE  BORDER  FREEBOOTERS. 

In  1599,  James  V.  made  a  convention  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
mode  of  quelling  tlfe  Border  robbers,  who,  during 
the  license  of  his  minority,  and  the  troubles 
which  followed,  had  committed  many  eiorbitan- 
cidl.  Accordingly  he  assembled  a  flying  arm^  of 
ten  thousand  men,  consisting  of  his  principal 
nobility  and  their  followers,  who  were  directed  to 
bring  their  hawks  and  dogs  with  them,  that  the 
monarch  might  refresh  himself  with  sport  during 
the  intervals  of  military  execution.  With  this 
array  he  swept  through  Ettrick  forest,  where  he 
hanged,  over,  the  gate  of  his  own  castle.  Piers 
Cockbum  of  Henderland,  who  had  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  a  feast  for  his  reception.  He 
caused  Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw  also  to  be  exe- 
cuted, \f  ho  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  King 
of  the  Border.  But  the  most  noted  victim  of 
joBtice,  during  that  expedition,  was  John  Arm- 
Btroag,  of  Gilnockie,  famous  in  Scottish  song, 
who,  confiding  in  his  own  supposed  innocence, 
l»et  the  king,  with  a  retinub  of  thirty-six  persons, 
m  of  whom  were  hanged  at  Carlenrig,  near  the 
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source  of  the  Teviot.  The  effect  of  this  leveritf 
was  such,  thatj  as  the  vulgar  expressed  it,  "  the 
rush  bush  kept  the  cow ; "  and  ^  thereafter  was 
great  peace  and  rest  a  long  time,  wherethrough 
the  king  had  great  profit ;  for  he  had  ten  thou- 
sand sheep  going  in  the  Ettricke  forest,  in  keep- 
ing by  Andrew  Bell,  who  made  the  king  as  good 
count  of  them  as  they  had  gone  in  the  bounds 
of  Fife." 


Scotland,  (says  Colquhoun,)  which  produced 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  in  1707,  a  gross  reve- 
nue of  110,691/.  sterling,  has,  in  the  year  181S, 
paid  into  the  public  treasury  a  net  revenue  of 
4,155,599Z.  sterling. 

CRIMES. 

The  beneficial  infiuence  of  education  and  reli- 
gion, has  not  been  less  striking  in  regard  to  the 
morality  of  the  people,  than  it  has  been  relative 
to  the  national  riches.  Mr.  Hume,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  parliament  on  the  ISth  of  July,  181 S, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  official  re- 
ports of  the  comparative  number  of  indivichials 
accused  of  crjnies,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  from 
1805  to  1 8 10,  inclusive,  from  which  he  established 
the  following  proportion.— In  Ireland,  the  num- 
ber of  accused,  to  that  of  the  inhabitants,  was  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  1762.  In  England,  I  to 
1988,  and  in  Scotland,  1  to  20,239. 

POPULATION. 

The  Population  of  Scotland  was  taken,  though 
not  by  authority,  in  1755;  and  the  writora  of 
the  Statittieal  Account  afford  the  means-  of  eati- 
nuiting  its  amount  about  1798,  when  it  appears 
to  have  been  less  by  72,576  than  in  16dl.  But 
in  the  following  Table  we  shall  confine  oundvcs 
to  two  enumerations  made  under  the  authority  of 
parliament ;  presenting  only  the  totria  for  1891, 
but  giving  that  of  1821  under  separate  heads. 
The  table  also  shews  the  increase  of  its  popula* 
tion  from  1601  to  182 1>  and  the  rate  per  acjaan 
mile  in  1821; 
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sb; 


CoimUes. 


Popnla- 
tioD  in 
1801. 


Population,  18tl. 


Males. 


Females, 


Totals. 


lA^ricul-    -,^  All 

ture.        ^^■**^-     others. 


Occupations. 


Families. 


••..•••••••••••.< 


{  Aberdk^en  .. 
■Argyle  .... 
I  Ayr  .M.*«*.a 

Banff  ....... 

Berwick  •••< 

Bute  

Caithness .. 

Clackmanni 

Dnmbarton 

Dumfries  .< 

Edinburgh 

Elyin 

I*  lie  .•......••( 

Foc&r  ........ 

Haddington 

Inverness  m« 

Kincardine 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright  ••••< 

•Lanark 

•Linlithgow   ••••••••. 

Nairn  ....•*.••.••. •»•< 

Orkney  and  Zetland 

Peebles /... 

■  ertli  .».«..•••.•.....« 

Renfrew    .••..«*.•. .< 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh  •.•••...... 

Selkirk 

Stisltng  ».MM..*«**.i 

Suiherland    .....«•.. 

Wigton  ..••••• 


123,082 
71,859 
84,306 
35,807 
30,621 
11,791 
«8,609 
10,858 
20,710 
54,597 

122>954 
26,705 
93,743 
99,127 
29,986 
74,292 
26,349 
6,725 
29,211 

146,699 

17,844 

8,257 

46,824 

8,735 

126,366 
78,056 
55,343 
33,682 
5fi70 
50,825 
23,117 
22,918 


72,383 
47,775 
61,077 
20,193 
15,976 

6,4^4 
14,196 

6,356 
13,046 
33,572 
87,759 
14,292 
53,540 
52,071 
16,828 
42,304 
13,540 

3,660 

18,506 

115,385 

10,703 

4,082 
24,070 

4,973 
66fiSS 
51,178 
32,324 
19,408 

3,205 
31,718 
11,088 
15,837 


83/X)4 
49,541 

23,368 
17,409 

7,323 
16,042 

6,907 
14,271 
37,306 
103,755 
16,870 
61,016 
61,359 
18,'.f99 
47,853 
15,578 

4,102 

20,397 

129,002 

11,982 

4,924 
29,054 

5,073 
73,017 
60,997 
36,504 
21,484 

3,43i 
33,658 
12,752 
17,403 


155,387 
97,316 

127,«99 
43,561 
33,385 
13,797 
30,«38 
13,263 
27,317 
70,878 

191,514 
31,162 

114,556 

^13,430 
35,127 
90,157 
29,118 
7,762 
38,903 

244^87 

22,685 

9,006 

53,124 

10,046 

139,050 

112,175 
68,828 
40,892 
6,637 
65,376 
23,840 
33,240 


26.2 
35.4 
51.0 
21.6 

8.9 
17.0 
33.7 
22.1 
31.9 
29.8 
55.8 
16.7 
22«2 
14.4 
17.1 
21.3 
10.5 
15.4 
33.2 
66.6 
27.1 

9.0 
13.4 
15.0 
10.0 
43.7 
243 
21.4 
30.9 
28.6 

3.1 
45.0 


79.3 
31.1 
122.5 
67.5 
75.* 

276.3 

119.8 

56.6 

541.0 

65.8 

245.3 

127.7 

129.1 

22.2 

76.6 

107.8 

47.3 

259.4 

189.0 

46.2 

41.5 

31.5 

53.7 

498.5 

24.0 

57.2 

25.2 

133.7 

13.6 

73.6 


13,775 
8,989 
6,207 
4,150 
3,334 
1,314 
3,052 

434 
1,168 
4,340 
4,830 
2,676 
5,260 
5,114 
3,009 
10,215 
3,025 

446 
3,047 
4,883 
1,224 
.  799 
6/>04 

837 
T,774 
2,725 
7,947 
3,613 

421 
2,030 
3,362 
3,525 


16,029 
3^468 

15,008 
2,939 
1,923 
73Q 
2,188 
1,418 
2,602 
4,706 

18,700 
2430 

13,748 

15>48 
2,947 
2,447 
2,301 
73.3 
2,238 

29,776 

1,817 

429 

1,524 

651 

12,523 

15,780 
3,356 
2,822 
409 
6,641 
642 
2/)89 
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the  popolttioB  ^  the  prinetpai  towns,  in  the 
yews  iSOly  1811»  and  18tJ,  was  as  folloi*8.— 
Tfaofo  to  ^Misch  the  letter  0  m  odded  sre  royiil 
bargbi  { 


Towns* 


•  •  »•••  m^»  m 


Edinbofghy  B' 
Glasgow,  B-** 
Paisley 
Aberdeen,  (city 
6htnfii,yB  ••' 
Diiadee,  B  •••• 
Greenock    •  •  •  • 

Perth,  il. 

Dimferfiline,  B  > 
Xiilmamook  ••« 
lovem^s,  tf  » •  • 

FallLirfc    

Dumfries,  fi  •  •  < 
Montrofe,  fl  •  •  < 
Campbclkon,  B< 

Ayr,  « 

Stiiiing,  iff 
Irvine,  p.*"**** 
Port-Glasgow  •  •  • 
Kt.  Andre^r's,  B  - 
Rutherglen,  B  * 


and 


1801. 


•  •••••  •< 


8«,560 
7r,S85 
31,179 

85,418 

96,084 
17,458 
14,870 
9,980 
8,07i9 
8,758 
8,83p 
7,VV(i 
7,974 
7,093 
6,49? 

4,584 
3,86d 
4,203 


13fi- 


10«,987 

10(1,749 

S6,7d8 

44,fU 

(9,616 

,19,64« 

16,046 

14,649 

10,148 

10,757 

9,9tf9 

9,2^ 

8,955 

7,807 

6,«91 

5,880 

5,750 

5,116 

4fSll 

5,589 


18^1. 


138,«S5 

147,043 

47,003 

55,094 

30,575 

S{2,d88 

19,068 

13,681 

18,769 

19,S64 

11,536 

11,05« 

10,338 

9,016 

7,465 

7,113 

7^7 

5,«62 

4,899 

4,640 


SCOTS  COLONY  IN  HUSSIA. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  of  Ru9sia,  granted  a 
ri»naikable  charter  to  the  colony  of  Scotsmen, 
who  settled  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  in 
1B08.  The  rights  and  privil^^  accorded  to  these 
people,  w|>p  form  a  detached  settlement  in  a  dis- 
trict BO  thinly  pec^led,  and  borderinq:  on  the  ter- 
ri^iries  of  so  many  uncivilized  tribes  of  Maho- 
metans ^nd  heathej^s,  are  Intended  to  increase 
their  activity  In  extending  trsdc  and  manufactures, 
and  to  place  them^  in  respect  to  their  immuni- 
ties, on  tha  same  jiooting  with  the  ^Evangelical 


Society  of  Sarepta.  They  hare  the  additional 
allotments  of  land  as  near  as  possible  to  the  vil- 
li^ which  they  have  alrefidy  founded.  Of  thes^ 
his  majesty  secures  to  them  the  perpelual  ppi- 
sessioi),  promising  that  no  part  of  the  tnct 
allotted  to-  their  community  snail  ever  pass  bv 
sale,  mortgage,  bill  of  emption,  or  any  other 
pretence,  into  the  occupation  of  strangers.  T^ey 
are  exempted  from  all  imposts  or  burthens  for 
thirty  years;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  jhey. 
instead  of  tl^e  poll-tax,  arp  to  pay  fifteen  copecks 
of  rent  for  each  acre  of  arable  land,  and  to  pay 
their  proportion  of  the  land-tax,  and  to  remain 
exempt  from  all  other  imposts,  from  the  civil  nnd 
military  service  qf  the  state,  and  from  the  billet- 
ing of  soldiers  in  any  of  their  villages.  TTlie  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  is  confirmed  to  th»-m, 
and  the  internal  affairs  and  police  of  thoir  seltlf 
ment  shall  for  ever  be  administered  by  a  niaps- 
trate,  chosen  from  among  themselves.  His  pass- 
ports will  be  a  sufficient  authoritv  for  them  to 
travel  and  traffic  in  every  part  of  t^e  empire,  hut 
not  for  leaving  the  country.  The  chief  m«*;:;-- 
trate  is  not,  without  special  permission,  to  adnKt 
to  the  privileges  of  a  colonist  any  llu5s|<!n  ^ib- 
ject,  but  is  at  liberty  to  receive,  as  KtUers, 
Kabardans,  Circassians,  and  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  Mahometans  and  heathens,  being  free 
people,  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wx^ 
maiesty.  These  may  also  become  converts  to  the 
religion  of  the  colony.  The  colonists  mar  alro 
buy  and  keep  Kabardan,  Circassian,  and  other 
Mahometan  and  heathenish  Slaves.  They  may 
freely  exercise  every  sort  of  trade,  art,  or  manu- 
facture, and,  within  their  own  limits,  distil  and 
vend  spirituous  liquors. .  The  colony  is  placed 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  civil  ^veni- 
ment  of  Caucasus. 

ROBERT  REID. 

This  learned  clergyman  of  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury,  immediately  before  the  Reformation,  was 
the  son  of  John  Reid  of  Aikenhead)  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, who  died  at  Flodden,  in  defence  ^^of  his 
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f onqtrj*  Be  was  fuWem  of  Moray,  afterwards 
prompted  to  thQ  distiDgraisbol  rank  of  Abbot  of 
Kialoaa*  and  latterly  to  the  bishopries  of  Orkney, 
lie  was  a  patron  pf  learning,  and  for  its  promo- 
tioBi  on  hif  retfirn  from  ftome  in  1588^  he  invited 
|he  learned  Ferrerius  to  accompany  him  to  Scot- 
land. He  kept  Ferrerius  tbrae  years  with  him- 
self, at  court,  and  afterwards  employed  him  in 
ipstmcting  the  monks.  He  established  a  library 
at  ICinloss,  of  which  Ferrerins  wrote  a  catalogue 
and  description.  Bishop  Heid  was  also  a  lover 
of  ^cliitecture,  and  in  1S40  built  the  beautiful 
nave  flic  the  church  of  Beaulieu. 

A  EUVNINO  «Tn|(AM, 

It  is  a  firm  article  of  popular  faith,  that  po. 
enchantment  can  subsist  in  a  living  stream.  Kay, 
if  yon  can  interpose  a  brook  betwixt  you  and 
witches,  spectres,  or  even  fiends,  ydu  are  in  per- 
fect safety.  Bums'  inimitable  Tarn  »'  ShmUir 
Inms  entirely  upon  such  a  circomstaaca. 

Before  the  indention  of  gunpowder,  archery 
was  much  cultivated  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  as  a  warlike  art.  The  Scottish  archers, 
however,  were  inferior  in  the  exercise  of  this 
weapon  of  offence  to  the  English.  James  I.  du- 
ring his  captivity  in  England,  remarked  the  stri- 
king disparity;  and  immediately  on  his  return  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
he  appears  to  have  exercised  extraordinary  care 
IB  order  to  improve  the  ficots  in  the  practice  of 
archery.  In  the  very  llrst  parliament  of  his 
reign,  therefore,  he  procured  an  act,  enjoining  all 
his  subjects,  from  twelve  years  of  age,  and  up- 
wards, to  apply  themselves  frequently  to  the 
exercise  of  shooting  with  the  bow,  and  directed 
iKH&-butis  to  be  set  up,  and  places  for  this  exerriso 
marked  out,  near  all  parish  churches,  and  within 
every  estate,  the  rents  of  which  amounted  to  10^ 
of  the  money  of  that  time.  A  fine  of  a  wedder 
was  also  imposed  upon  every  person  who  should 
Mf  kei  to  yiald  obedience  to  this  commaad.    la 
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the  year  145T  a  new  faw  was  passed  i^itli 
io  aichery ;  bow-butts  were  of 'new  or^eVerf  1_  „_ 
JMt  upj^  and  a  fcow-meker  was  directed  to  Be  'eJtj|^ 
blished  in  the  principal  town  of  every  Cponty, 
The  anpual  musters  df  the  archery'  aV  thif  Ump 
were  called  «opo/M>a-s^tocno>«  ,*  aim  n^apy  plln^r 
acts  of  the  Scottish  icgislature  were  passed  to 
enforce  the  practice  of  this  exercise  thfbugn  (1^ 
country. 

^fo^^K^p  pi.4ipfiiip. 

The  obedience  of  the  Highlander  was  ^^^(^  tp 
the  chief  of  his  c1bD|  as  representing  some 'remote 
ancestor,  from  whom  it  was  supposed  t)ie  wjipf^ 
tribe  was  originally  descended,  and  wbose  paincf, 
compounded'  into  a  patronymict  was  the  qi^tip* 
guishing  appellation  of  t^e  sept."  £ach  clip 
acting  on  this  principle,  bore  to  its  chief  all  t^p 
seal,  all  the  affectionate  deference,  all  the  blih^ 
devotion  of  children  to  a  fatlier.  Their  obedi^ocp 
was  grounded  on  the  same  Ifiw  o[  oature,  ppd  a 
breach  of  it  was  regarded  as  ea'ually  heinous.  Tl^a 
clansman  who  scrupled  to  save  bifl  chiefs  }ife  fit 
the  expense  of  his  own,  was  regarded  as  a  cow^^p 
who  Bed  from  his  father^s  side  In  the  hour  pf 
peril.  Upon  this  principle  rcs^s  the  who)e"^$c« 
trine  of  clanship  /  and  although  the  authority  pf 
the  chief  sometimes  assumed  a  more  |egal  asppc^, 
as  the  general  law  of  the  country  then  stood,  py 
hb  being  possessed  of  feudal  influence,  pr  tppi* 
torial  jurisdiction;  yet  with  his  clan  Po'flpudal 
rights,  or  magls!eriBl  authority,  could  eiihapcp, 
or  render  more  ample,  that  power  which  hp  pot- 
sessed,  jute  sarigiums,  by  the  right  of  primogp* 
niture.  The  duty  of  the  clansman  was  in^elibjE^  ; 
and  no  feudal  grant  which  he  might  acouire,  pf 
other  engagement, whatsoever,  was  to  oe  pre" 
fi^rred  to  his  service  to  the  chief.  Such  was 
the  very  simple  theory  of  clan  government.  In 
practice'  it  extended  farther.  Each  clan  waa 
divided  into  three  orders ;  the  head  of  all  wgs 
the  chief,  who  was  usually,  though  not  pa}- 
formly,  the  proprietor  of  all,  or  the  greatest  part 
of  the  territories  of  the  clan  i  not,  it  must  * 
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■uppowd,  ID  abaofaite  property,  bat  as  the  head 
aad  grand  steward  of  the  community ;  he  admi- 
nistered them,  however,  in  all  respects  at  his 
own  will  and  pleasure.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
best  of  the  land  he  retained  as  his  own  appanage, 
and  it  was  cultivated  for  his  sole  profit.  The  i«8t 
•  was  divided  by  grants  of  a  nature  more  or  less 
'  temporary,  among  the  second  class  .of  the  clan, 
vrbo  are  called  tenants,  tacksmen,  or  goodmeu. 
These  were  the  near  relations  of  the  chief,  or 
were  descended  from  those  who  bore  such  rela- 
tion-to  some  of  his  ancestors.  To  each  of  these 
brothers,  nephews,  cousins,  and  so  forth,  the 
chief  assigned  a  portion  of  land,  either  during 
pleasure,  or  frequently  in  the  form  of.  a  pledge, 
redeemable  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  These 
■mall  portions  of  land,  assisted  by  the  liberality 
of. their  relations,  the  tacksmen  contrived  to 
stock,  and  on  these  they  subsisted,  until,  in  a 
generation  or  two,  the  lands  were  resumed,  for 
portioning  out  some  nearer  relative,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  tacksman  sunk  into  the 
situation  of  commoners.  This  was  such  an  ordi- 
nary transition,  that  the  third  class,  consisting  of 
the  common  people,  was  strengthened  in  the 
principle  on  which  their  clanish  obedience  de- 
pended, namely,  the  belief  in  their  original  con- 
nexion with  the  genealogy  of  the  chief,  since 
each  generation  saw  a  certain  number  of  families 
merge  among  the  commoners,  whom  their  fathers 
had  ranked  among  the  tacksmen,  or  nobility  of 
the  clan.  This  change,  though  frequent,  did  not 
uniformly  take  -place.  In  the  case  of  a  very 
powerful  chief,  or  of  one  who  had  an  especial 
affection  for  a  son  or  brother,  a  portion  of  land 
was  assigned  to  a  cadet  in  perpetuity ;  or  he  was 
perhaps  settled  in  an  appani^e  conquered  from 
some  other  clan,  or  the  tacksman  acquired  wealth 
and  property  by  marriage,  or  by  some  exertion 
of  his  own.  Iixall  these  cases  he  kept  his  rank 
in  society,  and  usually  had  under  his  government 
a  branch,  or  subdivision  of  the  tribe,  who  looked 
up  to  him  as  their  immediate  leader,  and  whom 
he  governed  wiUi  the  same  authority,  and  in  the 


same  manner  in  all  respects,  as  the  chiefs  ^bo 
was  the  patriarchd  head  of  the  whole  sept .    Saeh 
head  of  a  subordinate  branch  of  a  clan,  was  called 
a  Chieftain,  (a  word  of  distinct  and  limited  mean- 
ing,) but  remained  dependent,  and  usually  triln^ 
Ury,  to  the  chief,  and  bound  to  support,  follow, 
and  obey  him  in  all  Jawful  and  unlawful  0er\'ice. 
Each  tacksman  leased  out  his  portion  of  the 
clan  territory  in  small  portions,  and  for  moderate 
rents  to  the  commoners  of  the  clan,  or  furnished 
them  with  stock,  and  seed-corn,  on  condition  of 
receiving  a  moiety  of  the  profits ;  and  in  either 
case  the  dependence  of  the   cottager,  or  cont- 
rooner  on  the  tacksman  was  as  absolute  as  that 
of  the  tacksman  upon  the  chief,  and  the  general 
opinion  inculcated  upon  all  was  implicit  duty  to 
their  patriarchal  head,  and  his  constituted  autho- 
rities.   Under  thili  system  the  population  rapidly 
increased.    Limited  to  its  own  valley,  each  clan 
increased  in  numbers  in  a  degree  far  beyond  the 
means  of  subsisting  them.    Each  little  farm  wa% 
by  the  tenant  who  cultivated  it,  divided  and  sub- 
divided among  his  children  and  grand-childieik 
until  the  number  of  human-  beings  to  be  main^ 
tained  far  exceeded  that  for  whom  any  mode  d 
culture  the  space  of  ground  could  afford  nou- 
rishment. The  consequence  of  this  over-popula- 
tion in  any  case  must  have  been  laziness  ;  because 
where  there  were  so  many  hands  for  such  light 
work,  none  would  work   hard,  and  those  who 
could  set  up  the  slightest  ground  of  exemption 
would  not  work  at  all.    This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  the  tacksmen's  youngest  sons,  a  race 
destined  to  sink  into  the  insignificance  of  com- 
moners, unless  they  could  keep  themselves  afloat 
by  some   deed  of  distinction.     They  naturally 
associated  to  themselves  the  stoutest  and  most 
active  of  th^  youthful  commoners,  all  of  whom 
reckoned  their  pedigree  up  to  that  of  their  chief, 
and  therefore  were  entitled  to  disdain  **  the  shep- 
herd's slothful  life."    Under  such  leaders  they 
often  committed  creaghs,  or  depredations,  on  the 
Lowlands,  or  on  hostile   clans,  and  sometimes 
constituted  tteniMlvet  into  legular  bnndi  of  rob-  * 
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ben,  whom  the  ehief  comiiTed  at,  thoui^h  he 
dared  not  to  avow  their  depiedatiom;  and  whom, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  conscientiously  protected 
against  the  law  as  far  as  he  safely,  coald.  A  mili- 
tary spiritj^and  contempt  of  labour,  distinguished 
even  the  very  lowest  of  the  commoners.  "  The 
half  of  our  country,  in  point  of  extent,"  says 
Fletcher,  of  Saultoun,  "  is  possessed  by  a  people 
wbo  are  all  gentlemen,  only  because  they  will  not 
work,  and  who  in  every  thing  are  more  contempt- 
ible than  the  vilest  slaves,  except  that  they  always 
carry  arms,  because  for  the  most  part  they  live 
on  robbery." 

The  different  clans  living  thus  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  war  with  the  low  country,  and  with  each 
other,  no  man  without  people  ready  to  defend 
him,  could  expect  to  sleep  in  safety ;  and  as  the 
consequence  of  every  one  depended  on  the  num- 
ber and  attachment  of  his  dependants,  every  con- 
sideration became  of  minor  importance  compared 
with  that  of  military  strength. 

BUCKHAVEN. 

The  following  account  of  Buckhaven  was  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Rev.  Harry  Spens,  D.D.  in  1778. 
"  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  Ihe  original 
inhabitants  of  Buckhaven  were  from  the  Nether- 
lands about  the  time  of  Philip  II.  TLeir  vessel 
had  been  stranded  on  the  shore.  They  proposed 
to  settle  and  remain.  The  family  of  Wemyss  gave 
them  permission,  and  they  accordingly  settled  at 
Buckhaven.  By  degrees  they  acquired  our  lan- 
guage, and  adopted  our  dress,  and  for  these  three- 
score years  past,  they  have  had  the  character  of 
a  sober  and  sensible,  an  industrious  and  honest 
set  of  people.  The  only  singularity  in  their 
ancient  customs  that  I  remember  to  have  heard 
of  was,  that  of  a  richly  ornamented  girdle,  or 
belt,  wore  by  their  brides  of  good  condition  and 
character,  at  their  marriage,  and  then  laid  aside, 
and  given  in  like  manner  to  the  next  bride  that 
aboold  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  an  honour.  The 
villaKe  consists,  at  present,  of  about  140  families, 
60  of  which  are  fishers^  the  jcest  land-labourers, 


weavers,aiid  other  mechaniM.**  Itiere  is  a  littla 
book  commonly  sold  at  fiiirs,  palled  **  The  His- 
tory of  Buckhaven,"  full  of  low  and  ridiculous 
stories  of  the  inhabitants* 

ALBZANDBR  ANDBHflON.  ' 

Ihia  mathematician  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  to^ 
wards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  contury.  He  early  - 
displayed  a  strong  taste  for  the  ^tudy  of  the  ma- 
thematics, and  made  such  progress  that  early  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  was 
made  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Paris  He  published  there  several  in^nious 
treatises.  He  was  the  first  who  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  mathematics,  founded  at 
Oxford,  by  Sir  Henry  Saville. 

The  cousin-merman  of  the  above  professor,  Mr. 
David  Anderson,  of  F4nshaugh,  was  possessed  of 
a  singular  turn  for  mathematical  studies.  His 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  the  celebmted  James 
Gregory,  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope.  She 
obsenred  in  her  son,  when  a  child,  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  mathematical  studies,  and  she  instructed 
him  herself.  From  the  same  lady  descended  Dr. 
Reid,  of  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards 
of  Glasgow,  who  was  no  less  eminent  for  mathe- 
matics Uian  for  metaphysical  learning. 

TOUNO  WHAI.B8. 

In  the  winter  of  1806,  a  storm  cast  ashore  at 
Tiree,  no  less  than  eighty  young  whales,  the 
largest  of  which  measured  twenty  feet  in  length ;  . 
but  the  inhabitants  not  being  provided  with  the 
necessary  articles  to  collect  the  oil,  could  only 
derive  a  very  small  profit  from  it. 

BARtY    RBFORXBRS. 

The  opinions  of  Wickliff  were  early  introduced 
into  Scotland,  and,  in  some  places,  they  took  deep 
root,  and  continued  long.  To  eradicate  these 
noxious  weeds,  (as  they  were  then  esteemed,) 
Archbishop  Blackater  held  a  prpvincial  synod  at 
Glasgow,  A.D.  1494  at  which  the  Kistf  and 
council  'were  praaenti  Before  this  synod,  ueorga 
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pampMl^  pf  Genwok^  Adam  Rea4,  of  Barskin- 
mg,  John  Campbell^  of  Newmills^  Andrew  Shaw^ 
oi  PoHcemaCy  Heien  Chambers^  Lady  Pokelly, 
Isabel  Chalmers^  Latly  StairS|  with  abottt  twebty 
others  of  inferior  rank^  in  the  counties  of  Kyle 
and  Cunningham*  were  arraigned  for  heresy.  The 
beresies  of  which  these  persons,  who  were  com- 
monly called  the  Lollards  of  kjrle,  were  accased, 
Wefe  the  satne  witn  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff, 
a£d  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  all  tiie  Protea- 
t&ht  churches^  intermixed  with  a  few  absurd  opi- 
niona.  which  they  had  rashly  adopted,  or  which 

Bre  ti^Uely  iniputed  io  them  by  th^ir  enemies, 
nm  llead  ms^do  a  bold  and  spirited  defence  for 
hiinself  aild  the  others  accnscd,  which  exposed 
the  inalice  and  ignorance  o^  their  accufera,  and 
rendered  them  equally  odious  and  ridiculous. 
This,  however,  would  not  hare  saved  them,  if  the 
Rin^,  who  had  a  Mendship  for  ^me  of  the  gen- 
'tlemen,  had  not  interposed,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
pToseculjon.  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  James 
IT.  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  persecution,  and 
that  hoi  so  much  as  one  person  suffered  for  his 
xeligibus  opinions  in  his  reign. 


ftfdftM   At  fldNtSlUSK. 
lii  I17J,  iq  the  n^onth.of  January,  there  was 
aoch  a  gale  of  wind  at  Monymusk,   that  it  de- 
stroyed one  third  of  the  valuablt  and  extensive 
wood%  and  ruined  many  neighbouring  farmers* 

f  ^E  AfttlAN  fliNCRALOGIST. 

^^  Having  arrived  at  Loch-Ranza,  we  saw  a 
hou^  of  good  app^ranee,  wliich  was  said  to  be 
tH€  ihh.  The  host  ^'as. previously  announced  to 
us,  as  a  roan  remarkable  for  his  originality  ;  he 
had  cultivated,  no  one  knew  how,  a  taste  for  geo- 
logy; he  composed  verses,  was  a  musician,— a 
composer  evem  without  neglecting,  the  labours 
which  his  sifiall  farm  required,  and  fishiog,  which 
occupied  a  part  of  his  time.  We  were  eager  to 
enier  into  the  house;  but  the  interior  was  far 
from  corresponding  with  the  outside ;  every  thing 
wai  dirty,  and  in  t£e  gfeaten  disorder*    The  f com 


we  were  imrodueed  into,  trai  at  the  Huie  time  a 
sleeping  and  a  drinking  room;  the  atone  flairs 
were  all  loose,  and  full  of  holes,  half  of  tlie  win- 
dow was  broken,  and  currents  of  freeakif  air 
penetrated  from  all  patls.  It  was  there,  however, 
we  found  Mr.  Cowie,  our  host,  biisy  in  drinking 
a  bottl6  of  whiskey  with  the  doctor  of  thfe  I»le, 
who  was  making  the  tour  of  his  patienti.  The 
latter,  whoih  we  had  already  seen  at  Brodick,  had 
informed  Cowie  of  our  arrival ;  thus,  the  moment 
he  saw  us,  he  arose,  and  came  with  eyes  apaikling 
with  joy,  to  invite  ns  to  see  his  minerals ;  and 
without  even  thinking  of  preparing  a  fire,  or  any 
refreshment  for  us,  he  had  already  commenced  a 
geological  dissertation. 

'<  There  was  nothing  in  the  house,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  send  a  considerable  way  off  to  ^ther 
turf  for  fnel.  An  old  woman,  who  wished  to 
entertain  us.  with  distinction,  gave  herself  an  incre- 
dible movement,  mounted  and  descended  the  stair- 
case, 'spoke  without  ceasing,  and  brooghtus— 
nothing.  It  was  a  frightful  noise,  and  notwith- 
standing so  much  eagerness,  we  could  not  obtain 
what  we  demanded.  In  fine,  fatigiied  with  so 
much  bustle,  we  left  the  inn,  begging  Mr.  Cowie 
to  show  us  what  the  environs  possessed  as  most 
Interestinff.  But  this  peat  man,  who  would  not 
permit  his  philosophical  pursuits  to  encroach 
tipou  his  rustic  duties,  begged  us  to  allow  him  to 
tepair  a  cart  before  giving  himself  up  to  tlie 
study  of  minemlogy.  We  did  not  wait  long;  he 
conducted  us  a  route  as  interesting  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  natural  history  which  it  presented^  as 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.**—  Satusure. 

ISOBEL  WALKER. 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  lotigerity. 
She  lived  in  the  parish  of  Daviot,  Abeideen- 
shire,  and  died  on  November  9nd,  1774,  aged  II) 
years.  Her  age  is  established  from  the  records 
of  the  parish  of  Rayne,  presbytery  of  Gariocb, 
Aberdeenshire.  A  head,  threentjuarter  length,  of 
this  woman,  has  been  published,  painted  bj  James 
Wales,  and  engtared  bj  U.  Qaviii* 


JOBN  KMOX. 

This  great  promoter  of  the  reformation  In 
Scotland,  was  deacen^ed  of  an  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable fsimily,  and  born  in  1$05>  at  Giffbrd,  in 
the  coantf  of  east  Lothian,  Scotland.  His  parents 
gave  him  a  liberal  education,  which  in  that  age 
was  far  from  being  common  He  was  first  pla- 
ced at  the  grammar  school  of  Haddington,  and  af- 
ter act^iiiring  the  principles  of  the  Latin  tongne, 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  under 
professor  John  Major,  the  same  who  was  Bucha- 
nan's totor,  a  very  acute  schoolman,  and  deep  in 
theology.  Knox,  however,  examining  the  works 
of  Jerom  and  Austin,  began  to  dis-relish  his  sub- 
tilizing method,  altered  his  taste,  and  applied 
himself  to  plain  and  solid  divinity.  At  his  en- 
trance upon  this  new  course  of  study,  he  attended 
the  preaching  of  Thomas  Guillaume,  or  Williams, 
a  firiar  of  eniinence,  whose  sermons  were  of  ex- 
traordinary service  to  him;  and  he  acquired  still 
more  knowledge  of  the  truth  from  the  martyr, 
Geor^  Wisbart,somuchcelebratedinthe  history 
of  this  time,  who  came  from  England  in  1554,  with 
commissioners  from  king  Henry  VIIL  Knox,  be- 
in»-  of  an  inquisitive  nature,  learned  from  him  the 
principles  of  the  reformation;  with  which  he  was 
so  well  pleased,  that  be  renounced  the  Romish 
reli^on,  and  having  now  relinquished  all  thoughts 
of  officiating  in  that  church,  which  had  invested 
him  with  clerical  orders,  he  entered  as  tutor  iifto 
the  family  of  Hugh  Dou^s,  of  Long  Niddrie,  a 
gentleman  in  E^t  Lothian,  who  had  embraced  the 
reformed  doctrines.  Another  gentleman,  in  the 
neighbourhood, also  put  his  son  under  his  tuition, 
and  these  two  youths  were  instructed  by  him  in 
the  principles.of  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  learn- 
ed languages,  and  he  taught  the  former  in  such  a 
waj  as  to  allow  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  reap  advantage 
frcMn  it.  He  catechised  them  .publicly  in  a  clui- 
peiaC  Long  Niddrie,  in  which  he  also  read  to  them 
at  atated  times,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  accompa- 
lied  with  expUnatory  remarks.  The  memory  of 
this  Mi  bMH  preienred  hy  tmditioD;  and  the 
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ehapel;  the  raini  of  t^hMf  tttf  ktfit  *pp«aesit,  li 
popularly  called  "  John  Xho^s  kitk."  It  t^a« 
not,  however,  t6  hb  etp^tedj  that  he  would  longf 


be  suffered  to  oomittne  irt  thiseftipldyflHeftt,  uifdir 
a  govenmeM  entirelt  at  the  deVMIbh  of  caMliillf 
Beaton  J  and  alttatfugh  h6  ^s^  iit  the  itnM  of  Ma 
tyrfumy,  cut  bff  by  ircon«ph>«N  in  1940j  Htefrl^ 
ton;  aaecemft  io  tH«  vaeaiit  m§Hoptie.  Mi^ht 
Knox's  liib  With  tM  ittndt  eagem^sl  as  mt  tirede- 
eeasor.  Hence  Knert  tetoWed  td  r«tir^  to  Q^f- 
many,  where  the  #etoniiatioif  Watfgainiilggroitnd; 
knowing  that,  in  Enghtfd,  though  tifa  pope^if  ^- 
thority  was  su]a(five«flfed,yef  the  greai«t  pkrttft  1^ 
dcictrtae  remained  irf  full  vigotfr;  He  #dlr  hbt^« 
ever  diverted  firoM  his  purpose,  ^nd  prevAtfetf  6tt 
to  return  to  St.  Andrew's,  Jamnrf  J54f  j  whettf 
he  soon  after  fltceepted  a  preaeher'i  place)  though 
sorely  agamst  his  will. 

He  now  set  openly,  and  #ith  a  boldness  pecu- 
liar to  his  character,  to  preach  th«*  dbctrhici  ot 
the  reftmnation,  although  he  had  f  ^feif  W  no  or- 
dination, unless  such  as  the  sihall  band  of  rcfdrm- 
ers  could  eive;  a  circumstance  which,  atthough  ob- 
jected to  by  some  ecclesiastical  historians,  was  nbt 
accoonted  any  impediment  to  his  afierwa^d^  feceiv* 
ing  promotion  at  the  hands  of  the  Bei^rish,  prehitei^. 
His  first  sermon  was  tipon  Dan.vit.  £9— S8;  from 
which  text  he  proved,  to  the  Mtisfkction  of  Mi 
auditors,  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist,  and  thth 
the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  chtlreh  wsHr  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  dpostlet;  thd 
he  likewise  gave  the  notes  boCh  of  the  true  church, 
and  the  antichtUtian  chureh.  Hbnce  he  was  con- 
vened by  hhi  snperiori^;  h€  wts  alto  engaged  in 
dis|.ute8;  but  things  went  |>rD8p^r6ifdly  on,  ahd 
Knox  continued  diligent  in  die  dischargie  of  his 
ministerial  function  till  Julj  1^47,  when  (Ife  cat- 
tle of  St.  Andrew's,  in  which  he  was,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  French;  and  then  was  carried 
with  the  garrison  into  France.  He  remained  pri- 
soner on  board  the  galleya,  tHl  the  latter  em  df 
1549,  when  being  set  at  liberty,  he  passed  Into 
England ;  and,  going  to  London,  was  there  llcefiled, 
either  by  Cranmeo  ot  Somerset  the  protect<$r 


96i. 

and  appointed  pfeicMr^  flrft  at  Benrick^  and 
next  at  Netf castle.  During  thii  en^loy,  he  ve- 
ceived  a  summona,  in  1551  >  to  appear  before  Cnth- 
bert  Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durfaaia,  for  preaching 
asainst  the  mass.    In  1559,  he  was  appointed 
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chaplain  to  Edward  VI. ;  it  being  ihonght  fit,  as«  sociated  with  them,  and  pleached  to  them.    He 


Strype  relates,  that  the  king  shouM  retain  six 
chaplains  in  ordinary,  who  should  not  only  ^ait 
on  Kim,  but  be  itineraries,  and  preach  the  goipel 
o¥er  all  the  nation.  The  same  year  he  came  m- 
to  some  trouble^^  on  account  of  a  bold  sermon 
preached  upon  Christmas-day,  at  '  Newcastle, 
against  the  obstinacy  of  the  papists.  In  1558-8, 
he  returned  to  London,  and  was  appointed. to 
preach  before  the  king  and  council  at  Westmin- 
ster; who  recommended  Cranmer,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  give  him  the  living  of  AUhallows 
in  London,  which  was  accordingly  offered  him; 
but  he  refused  it,  not  caring  to  conform  to  the 
English  liturgy,  as  it  then  stood.  King  Ekiward 
would  have  promoted  him  to  a  bishopric;  but 
he  rejected  it  as  favouring  too  much  of  Anti- 
christianism. 

He  continued,  however,  his  place  of  itinerary 
preacher  till  1 553-4,  when  queen  Mary  came  to 
the  throne,  when  leaving  England,  he  crossed 
over  to  Dieppe  ih  France,  and  went  thence  to 
Geneva.  He  had  not  been  long  there,  when  he 
was  called  by  the  congregation  of  English  refu- 
gees, then  established  at  Francfort,  to  be  preacher 
to  them;  which  vocation  he  obeyed,  though  un- 
willingly, at  the  command  of  John  Calvin;  and 
he  continued  his  services  among  them  till  some 
internal  disputes  about  ceremonies  broke  up  their 
society.  Some  of  the  English,  particularly  Dr. 
Cox,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  wished  for  a  litur- 
gy according  to  Kyig  Edward^s  form,  but  Knox 
and  others  preferr^  the  Geneva  service;  at 
length  the  party  of  Cox,  to  get  rid  of  the  Scotch 
reformer,  taking  advantage  of  certain  unguarded 
expressions  in  one  of  ^is  former  publications, 
threatened  to  accuse  him  of  treason  unless  he 
quitted  the  place,  which  hf;  did,  and  went  again 
to  Geneva.    After  a  few  mrnths  stay  at  Geneva, 


he  resolved  to  visit  his  'native'eoontry,  sBii!  wettt 
to  Scotland.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  found 
the  professors  of  the  ref«»rmed  religion  much  in« 
cresised  in  number,  and  formed  into  asociety  un- 
der the  inspection  of  some  teachers;  and  he  as- 


conversed  familiarly  with  several  noble  person- 
ages, and  confirmed  them  in  the  troth  of  the  pro* 
testant  doctrine.  In  1 555,  he  mught  for  the  most 
part  in  Edinburgh.  About  Christmas  he  wenf  to 
the  west  of  Scotland,  at  the  desire  of  some  protes- 
tant  gentlemen ;  but  returned  to  the  east  soon  af- 
ter. The  popish  clergy,  being  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  success  of  Knox  in  promoting  the  prote»-> 
tant  cause, -summoned  him  to  appear  before  them 
at  Edinburgh,  May  15, 1556;  bat,  several  noblemea 
and  gentlemen  of  distinction  supporting  him,  the 
prosecution  was  dropped.  This  very  month  he 
was  advised  to  write  to  the  queen-regent  an  ear- 
nest letter  to  persaade  her,  if  possible,  to  bear 
the  protestant  doctrine ;  which,  when  the  queea 
had  read,  she  gave  to  James  Beaton,  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  with  this  sarcasms  **  Pleate  you  my 
lord,  to  read  a  pasquil.'^ 

While  our  reformer  was  thus  oocnpied  ia 
Scotland,  he  received  letters  from  the  English 
congregation  at  Geneva,  earnestly  intreating  him 
to  come  tbitlier;  accordingly,  July  1556,  £»  left 
Scotland,  went  flrft  to  Dieppe  in  France,  end 
thence  .to  Geneva^  He  had  no  sooner  turned 
his  back  than  the  bishops  summoned  him  to  ap« 
pear  before  them;  and,  upon  his  non-appeaiance, 
passed  a  sentence  of  death  upon  him  for  heresy, 
and  burnt  him  te  effigy  at  tlie  Cross  at  Edia- 
burgh.  Against  this  sentence,  ha  drew  op,  aad 
afterwards  printed  at  Geneva,  in  ^558,  **  An  Ap« 
pellation  from  the  cruel  and  unjust  Sentence  pro* 
nounced  against  him  by  the  mise  bishops  and 
clergy  of  Scotland,'*  &c.  He  had  a  call  to  Scot- 
land in  1557;  and  having  consulted  C^hrin  and 
other  persons  as  to  the  prudence  and  neressitf 
of  the  step)  he  set  out,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  ss 
Dieppe,  when  he  was  advised  that  ttoam  of  hit 
best  friends  seemed,  through  timidity,  to  be  aboa 


Zoning  tbexr  prmoiplef,  and  that  therefore  it 
wouUTnot  be  islie  for  him  to  proceed.  .  He  im- 
mediately wrote  letters  to  those  who  had  invited 
htm,  comphuniqg  of  their  irresolution,  and  even 
denouncing  the  severe  judgments  of  God  on  all 
those  who  should  betray  the  cause  of  truth  and 
of  their  country,  by  weakness  or  apostacy .  These 
letters  made  such  an  impression  on  those  to 
whom  they  w^e  immediately  addressed,  that  they 
all  came  to  a  written  resolution,  **  that  thepr 
would  follow' forth  their  purpose,  and  commit 
themselves,  and  whatever  God  had  given  them, 
into  his  hands,  rather  than  suffer  idolatry  to 
reign,  and  the  subjects  to  be  defrauded  of  the 
only  food  of  their  souls.?  To  secure  each  others 
tidelity  to  the  protestant  cause,  a  common  bond, 
or  covenant,  was  entered  into  by  them,  dated  at 
Edinbuigh,  December  9,  1557;  and  fron)  this  pe- 
riod they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Congregation."  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Knox  re- 
turned to  Geneva,  where,  in  1558,  he  published 
his  treatise,  entitled  "  The  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Wo- 
Buen."  His  chief  motives  to  write  this,  were  the 
cruel  and  bloody  government  of  queen .  Mary  of 
E^land,  and  the  endeavours  of  Mary  of  I»rrain, 
queen-regent  of  Scotland,  to  break  through  the 
laws,  and  introduce  tyrannicai  government.  He 
designed  to  have  written  a  subsequent  piece, 
which  was  to  have  been  called  <^The  Second 
Blnat;"  bntqneen  Mary  d^ing,  and  he  having  a 
great  opinion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  great  ex- 
pectations to  the  piotestant  cause  from  her,  went 
no  farther. 

In  April  1559,  he  determined  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  and  would  have  visited  England 
in  his  way,  but  queen  Elisabeth's  ministers 
would  not  suffer  him,  because  he  had  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  their  royal  mistress  by  io- 
Teighing  against  the  government  of  women.  He 
accordingly  arrived  in  Scotland  in- May.  At  this 
time  a  public  prosecution  was  carried  on  against 
the  protastants,  and  their  trial  was  just  ready  to 
co^nnieiice  at  Stirling:  Knox  instantly  hunied  to 
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share  with  his  brethren  in  the  threatened  danger, 
or  to  assist  them  in  their  common  cause.  Or. 
Robertson,  in  describing  this  bytiness,  says, 
''  While  their  minds  were  in  that  ferment  whiclh 
the  queen's  perfldiousness  and  their  own  danger 
occasioned,  Knox  mounted  the  pulpit,  and,  by  a 
vehement  harangue  against  idolatry,  inflamed 
the  multitude  with  the  utmost  rage.  The  indis- 
cretion of  a  priest,  who,  immediately  after  Knox's 
discourse,  was  seen  preparing  to  celebrate  mass, 
and  bepBn  to  decorate  the  altar  for  that  purpose, 
precipitated  them  into  immediate  action.  With 
tumulkiaus,  but  irresistible  violence,  they  fell 
upon  the  churches  in  that  city,  overturned  the 
altars,  defaced  the  pictures,  broke  in  pieces  the 
images,  and  proceeding  next  to  the  monasteries, 
laid  those  sumptuous  fabrics  almost  level  with 
the  ground.  This  riotous  insurrection  was  nfit 
the  effect  of  any  concert,  or  previous  deliberation. 
Censured  by  the  reformed  preachers,  and  public- 
ly condemned  by  the  persons  of  most  power  and 
credit  with  the  party,  it  must  be  regarded  merely 
as  an  accidental  eruption  of  popular  rage.'*  From 
this  time  Mr.  Knox  continued  to  promote  the  re- 
formation by  everj  means  in  his  power,  spiring 
no  pains,  nor  fearing  any  danger.  Mr.  Knox/ by 
his  correspondence  with  secretary  Cecil,  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  those  nego- 
tiations between  "  The  Congregation"  and  the 
English,  which  terminated  in  the  inarch  of  ail 
English  army  into  Scotland  to  assist  the  protein 
tants,and  to  protect  them  against  the  persecutions 
of  the  queen-regent.  This  army,  being  joined  by 
almost  all  the  great  men  of  Scotland,  proceeded 
with  such  vigour  and  success,  that  they  obliged 
the  French  forces,  who  had  been  t^  principal 
supports  of  the  tyranny  of  the  regent,  to  (]^nit  the 
kingdom,  and  restored  the  parliament  to  its  for- 
mer independency.  Of  that  body,  a  ^rtet  majori- 
ty had  embraced  the  protestant  opinions,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  zeal  and  number  of  their  friendt, 
they  improved  every  opportunity  in  overthrowing 
the  whole  fabric  of  popery.  They  sanctioned 
the  confesfion  of  foith  pretented  to  them  by  Kbox^ 


180  rmttenukmtjutkttf. 

m^  ^  <Mb6r  refoTflMd  teachen :  ih&s  ftBotlished  tke  Tha  of  Great  firhaiii;  «|d  alto  another  at 
t^  juriidiciioA  of  ihi  ecclesias^cal  eoQrt«:  anct  the  opaninff  of  tho  parliameoL  He  Went  vi^r- 
ukv^et^ed  tbecaaaes  to  ih€  cognizance  o^tneci-  oaaly  on  with  the  work  of  refofmaiion ;  but,  in 
yfr  epQitv;  and  they  prohibit^  the  ^xeicise  of  1579,  wa«  |preatly  offended  with  a  convention  of 
raYyiqtifli^orsiiip^acco^ln^totheritai^^thetlO'  mhiiat^rs  at  Leith,  whete  it  waa  agreed  that  a 
^itiB  ehqiea,  ■     .       •  -  certaiai  kind  of  episcopacy  ihould  be  introduced 

1^  AogaAt  IS^I^thequaentft^^edfroAfyasoe,  into  the  ctrarch*  At  thta  time  bis  const itotioft 
aw  }fli0{e<9fteiy  set  op  a  private  t^ass  in  bdr  own  iwaa  quite  broken;  and  what  seona  to  have  gives 
cnapel|[  wmoh  afterwards,  by  her  'TOotectiofl  and  hhn  the  finishing  stroke.  Was  the  dreadlul  news  of 
tfoufltenan^A  waa  n^nch  fre<|uentea.  Thfa  axci-  the  massacre  c»f  the  Fiotestants  at  ^ria  aboat 
t^dilyesealof  Kno<«whoexpreMe(iete^tiirannth  this  time.  I^  had  stren^h  enovgh  to  preach 
— '-^8^  allowing  it:  and,  an  act  o7  the  privy-  (leatnat  h,  which  he  desired  the  French ambasM- 
'  '    *     ^~^    dor  miebt  be  ac(|«aiatcd  with:  bat  he  fell  sick 

soon  after  and  died  NoYOmber  14, 1579,  after  hsv- 
ii^  ipent  several  days  in  the  utmost  devotion. 
He  was  interred  at  Edinburgh,  several  lords  at- 
tending, and  particularly  the  earl  of  Morton,  that 
day  chosen  regent,  who,  aa  soon  as  he  was  laid 
in  his  grave,  said,  '"There  lies  he  who  never 
feared  die  face  of  man,  who  hath  bee»  often 
threatened  with  dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath  end- 
ed his  days  hi  peace  and  honour.  For  he  had 
Go(f  8  providence  watching  over  him  in  a  special 
manner,  when  hl«  very  life  was  sought.** 

Kaox  was  twice  married,  aiid  had  children  by 
both  his  wives  j  two  sona  by  the  Qrst,  who  wace 
educated  at  dt.  John's  college,  m  Cambri4ge,  and 
chosen  fellows  of  the  same. 


.jicii  heiof  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  th^  dMh 
cff  tl^t  mpntn,  forbidding  anv  ^igtur&nca  to  bp 
nvea  to  this  practice,  uncfer  f)ain  of  deaths 
Knot  oD^ivIy,  in  bis  seritum  the  Sunday  fbhowiog, 
4fclare4  thai ''  one  mass  was  moco  ft^htful  to 
ll^n^  ttuga  ton  thousand  armed  enemieas  randed  in 
any  patt  of  the  realm.^  Thi^  freedom  gave  great 
oqlnce  to  the  court,  and  the  (|uecn  herself  fCad  a 
lon^  conference  with  hi 91  upon  that  afid  other 
snb^Octa.  10  1569,  he  preached  a  sermon,  in 
whi^li  hi  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  toe  queen's 
imicryiog  a  papist;  anot  her  majesty,  sending  for 
biqi,  expres&ud  much  pasjiion,  and  (hougnt  to 
bfivc  ^.Qit|h<^d  him;  but  was  prevailed  on  to 
deaisl  at,  thj^t  time.  The  ensuing  jear,  lord  Dam- 
lej^,  bpij^  married  to  tKe  queen,  >ras  at^vised  by 
t&^  protestants  aboot  the  court,  tp  bear  Mr.  Knoi^ 
pr^ach>as  tji^iukiog  it  woutd  contribute  much  to 
p/opuro  (he  good-will  of  the  people:  he  accord- 
la^y  4id  so;  but  was  so  much  offended  at  hiii 
aeu^ont  that  he  complained  to  the  couQCiU  ^^0 
n^sooei  Knoi  for  some  time.  His  text  was 
laauith.  Yxiv.  13  and  17,  "  O  Lord,  our  God,  other 
Iprda  4ha4  Thou  have  reigned  ovci'*  us.**  ^rom 
l4^  wordf  he  took  occasion  to  speal;,  of  the  go- 
veciun^nt  of  wicked  princes,  who,  for  the  sinir  of 
th<&  people,  are  sent  as  tyrants  and  scourges  to 
pVt^[^i3ieii>js  and,  among  other  tilings,  he  said, 
ikiiJ^"  Qofi  i^ta  ovei  them,  for  their  odence's  and 
ittokdllld^DoyB  •n<l  women." 

1^  ri6i|  IM^oit  preached  a  sermon  i^t  the  coro- 
aition  of  Jiunes  Vl.  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards 


A  person  said  tha  Scotch  w«re  aerCalnly  tho 

best  trained  up  ft>r  soldiers  of  my  itt  the  world ; 
for  they  began  to  handle  theit  anna  aa  soon  aa 
they  were  born. 

KIM  •«0»  ^  OaVBfiH. 

V^hfin  dbctor  Johnson  waa  in  Scdtland,  lie  Was 
waited  upon  at  Edinburgh  by  doctor  Robertaon. 
{n  the  course  of  his  enquiries  of  Johnson,  what 
ho  had  seen  in  the  town,  Robertson  naked  him  if 
he  had  been  at  the  kirk  ?  ofEerlng  at  the  same  time 
to  accompany  him  there  the  next  day.  ''With 
all  ray  hearty  doctor**  aays  Johnson :  "  1  thonld 
Vke  to  sec  the  ktrk,  becanae  M^gastmce  a  dlfmvh.* 
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c«<n>SK,  oil  ctuGi  tuvrovuir. 
'  *tfim  t)9Mi9,  who  were  sent  uvdcr  tlie  conmuuMl 
4l  CaoBtet  to  inTads  Scotland,  lauded  at  a  place 
caTfed  St  QlatisVIiow^  ai>out  half  a  milo  to  tbe 
aootiiward  of  Skne's  Oistle.  Tliey  were  opposed 
by  Mafeolm  the  Sod,  who  fought  a  desperate  and 
•oeceasfvl  battle  with  them,  on  the  liidcs  of  i^r- 
dendraught,  Hear  the  place  where  they  landed. 

Jkbay  ereea  tomiilt  still  mark  the  field  where 
thw  eopmct  took  place.  The  g^ve  of  the  Daniah 
leader  U  conspicuoos.  Aroand  it  are  aeveral 
iioBet,  which  formerly  sopported  a  slab,  nid  to 
]|»ve  been  erected  by  the  kii^  off  Deumaik.  to 
coanaemorate  the  d(«th  of  hit  general.  The 
stone  is  still  to  be  wfen  resting  a^j^aiittt  tiie  church 

SU  Tht  people  have  a  tmition  that  it  ha4  a 
jBf  bearing  an  inscription  fixed  oa  it.  1*110 
I  of  battle  was  consecrated  for  the  burial  el 
the  dead,  end  a  chapel  was  built  by  Malcolm,  and 
abdicated  to  St.  Olaus,  the  patron  saint  oi  Deo- 
maik,  the  roias  of  which  are  visible,  a  litUa  to  tbe 
south  of  the  links.  The  dimensions  of  this  boild- 
ipg  appear,  from  the  vestigia  which  remain,  to 
have  been  about  94  pacea  by  8.  On  the  north 
aide  of  the  ilekl  of  battle,  are  the  mint  of  a  small 
bailding,  which  ii  nid  to  have  been  the  parish 
ehorch. 

tioma  LAtT  wmiM. 
ftoon  iftef  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Bliihop 
of  Safisbnry,  a  book,  entitled  The  Lad  Wordit  of 
Bkkvp  BimmH,  had  *  rapkl  and  ettendve  lale. 
Tpe  eoneeqnence  irai^  that  in  a  few  weektf  (here 
was  another  publication,  which  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  a  thi'd,  with  the  tidce  of  Mom  Lati  fTonU 
i^Bkhop  Burnett. 

VaaiLT  VAHM. 

A  tenefkable  instkation  which  ctme  Into 
«ee,  wea  the  adopffkm  of  sumamef  by  the  differ^ 
«M  fkmiliea.  Wtaie  so  aeeuitemed  to  Aunily 
mtmuHj  that  we  Aad  it  difleoh  to  conceive  how 
mdm  eeald  have  been  Ivit^evl  them;  yet  (here 
ceil  be  ao  doubt  oC  the  matter  thai  Hwh  mie 


the  c«se,  in  Scotland,  Cftglaad,  Ireland,  Prxitce, 
and  many  other  coantrie$,  so  that  an  individual 
was  no  otherwise  designated  than  by  the  name  of 
hit  fether,  or  of  the  place  where  he  wAs  bom,  or 
resided,  or  something  remarkable  in  his  person. 
Thus,  Robert,  soft  of  James;  William,  son  of 
Tliomas ;  Sami^l  of  Deer^  Henry  of  Aberdeen, 
Philip  the  Fair,  &c.  The  necessary  cgnsequence 
w|w  the  ceftfoston  of  genealogies,  and  the  impo»-' 
sIblKty  of  tnteifig,  wlfltoot  eitreme  diftculty  and 
uneef lainty,  the  descent  of  familiet,  Which  came 
to  be  a  matter  of  gfeat  importance,  when  hmds 
lyereditary  property.  In  Scotland,  family 
were  assmned  from  the  name  of  some 
estate  belongifi|^  to  the  family,  or  firom  the  name 
of  some  oSce,  a*  Stewafd,  Bntlcr ;  or  trade,  aa 
Taylor^  Smith :  or  they  assumed  the  nmie  of 
seme  distingeished  befo  of  the  femiilv,  As  Ore- 
ham.  Before  the  time  of  Alexatdet  11.  we  find 
that  sememes  to  each  fssntly  Were  become  very 
aenerel,  or  almost  universal.  Bnchanan  expresses 
nift  dissent  from  the  common  opinion  of  historians, 
that  semames  were  brought  rato  general  use  as 
early  aa  the  time  of  Maicohn  Kenmore,  in  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  he  is  probably 
correct;  and  not  uirTikely  the  hitroduction  of  a 
Herman  ai)d  Saton  popaiatlon  into  Scotland  gave 
erigtn  to  the  costoni.  A  leArned  antiquarian.  Sir 
James  Warr,  savs,  ''  Surmmies  began  to  come  in 
use  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1006 ;  but  they  were 
not  so  regular,  or  eoiversel,  hot  even  in>  1465,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward IV.  aa  it  was  necessary  tb  en 
fotce  the  custom  by  a  ifevere  act  of  the  l^isla- 
tere.  It  waa  enacted- '  That  every  Irrshman  that 
dwells  betwixt,  or  amongst  Englishmen,  in  the 
counties  of  DvUin,  'Myeth,  IMei  or  Louth,  and 
Kildare,  should  take  dpon  htm  an  Engliifc  iur- 
naifie  of  one  tctwn,  as  Sutton,  Chester,  Trim, 
Skvyne,  CoA,  KinsAle:  or  colour,  as  White* 
dhick,  Brown ;  art  or  science,  as  Smith,  Carpenr 
ter;  or  ofllce,  As  Co6k,  Buth-r;  and  that  he  or 
his  isfne  sheuld  nte  snch  name,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  of  bfagood*  yeattv.* "  Irish  statutes^ 
i  Bdw.  It  •  cbiup*  v»    We  hsre  tMURMi  Xt9  bolien 
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that  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  usage 
vras  not  universal  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  for 
the  name  of  Fergus,  earl  of  Buchan,  frequently 
occurs  in  charters,  &c.  and  without  ao^  surname 
added,  vhich  would,  in  every  probability,  have 
been  the  case,  if  he  had  had  one. 

^  ST.  Giles's  church. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  Edin- 
burgh is  St.  Giles's  church,  an  ancient  ^thic 
&bric,  standing  in  an  elevated  situation  in  the 
High-street,  and  forming  the  north  side  of  the  Par- 
liament Square.  This  edifice  measures  in  length, 
from  east  to  west,  206  feet;  its  breadth  at  the 
centre  is  129  feet ;  at  the  west  end  1 10 ;  and,  at 
the  east,  where  the  great  altar  formerly  stood,  76 
feet.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  A  lofty 
square  tower  rises  from  its  centre,  from  which  a 
turret  ascends,  composed  of  four  arches,  inter- 
secting each  other,  in  the  form  of  an  imperial 
crown.  A  pointed  spire  terminates  this  stately 
tower.  The  height  of  the  tower,  from  the  top  of 
the  spire  to  the  bottom,  is  161  feet.  In  the  turret 
resembling  the  imperial  crown  are  placed  a  set  of 
musical  bells,  which  are  played  an  hour  every  day. 

Soon  after  the  Reformation,  St.  Giles's  was  di- 
vided into  four  separate  places  of  worship ;  and 
smaller  divisions  for  various  public  offices  have 
since  that  period  been  made.  The  magistrates  at 
the  same  time  took  possession  of  all  the  sacred 
vessels  and  relics,  and,  among  others,  the  coat  of 
St.  Giles,  and  the  sacred  relic  of  the  arm-bone, 
enshrined  in  silver.  These  were  ordained  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  the  money  employed  in  repairing 
the  church. 

The  four  pkices  for  worship  under  the  roof,  of 
St.  Giles's  are  as  follow  :— 

I.  The  High  CMtrcA— This  is  the  chief  divi- 
sion of  SL  Giles's,  being  the  choir  of  the  cathe- 
dral. In  it  is  an  elegant  and  ^nely-omamented 
seat  for  his  majesty,  with  a  canopy,  supported  by 
four  elegant  columns.  This  seat  is  occupied  by 
the  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assenibly,  when 
that  court  holds  its  annuai  meetings.    These  are 
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held  in  the  great  aisle  of  the  choir.  In  this 
church  are  also  the  seats  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  those  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  the  barons  of  his  ma|estv*s  exche* 
quer.  These  attend  public  worship  m  tiieir  robes 
of  office,  during  the  terms  of  their  respective 
sessions: 

2.  The  Old  Church,  is  under  tlie  great  tower 
in  the  central  part  of  the  building. 

3,  The  Tolbooth  CAttirA.— This  place  of  wor 
ship  occupies  the  south-west  quarter  of  St. 
Giles's ;  and  acquired  its  present  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  condemned  criminals  being 
brought  into  the  church  to  hear  a  sermon  pre* 
vious  to  their  execution,  a  practice  which  has 
long  been  laid  aside. 

•  4.  New  North,  or  HadAo^n-Hole  Church. — ^This 
church  occupies  the  north-west  part  of  th» 
fabric.  It  was  not  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  worship 
till  the  year  1699.  It  is  supposed  to  take  its 
name  from  a  small  vault  attached  to  it  being  used 
at  one  time  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  Sir  John 
Gordon,  of  Haddo. 

The  place  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  Par- 
liament-square stand,  was  formerly  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Giles;  and  in  this  burying-ground  were 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  great  Scottish  re- 
former, John  Knox,  one  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  right,  "  never  feared 
the  face  of  man."  Within  the  church,  also,  lie 
the  remains  of  James,  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent  of 
Scotland,  who  was  basely  shot  at  Linlithgow,  by 
Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  Napier  of  Merchis- 
ton,  well  known  for  his  admirable  invention  of 
the  logarithms,  was  also  interred  here.  His  mo« 
nument  was  formerly  on  the  outside  of  the  north. 
wall  of  that  part  which  is  called  the  New  Church* 
but  was  some  time  ago  transferred  to  the  inside  of 
the  church.  Under  the  venerable  arches  of  St. 
Giles,  too,  repose  the  ashes  of  the  gallant  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  who,  in  an  unhappy  period  of  our 
history,  perislied  amidst  the  insults  of  the  unie* 
leuting  Covenanteis,  by  the  hands  of  the  commoa 
exectttioner. 
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BIOBLAlKDMAIi'S  M08SIB. 

AHhough  the '  intereftt  of  king  James  in  Scot- 
land became  eyidtotly  desperate,  on  the  death  of 
Viscount  Dundee  in  the  battle  of  Kiliicranky,  in 
1689,  yet,  in  a  council  of  the  Jacobite  chiefs,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  thereafter,  it  vas  deter- 
mined to  attempt  another  campaign ;  and  until 
the  seed  season  should  be  complet^,  when  great 
numbers  might  be  raised,  a  party  of  1500  men 
was  sent  down  to  employ  and  fatigue  the  revolu- 
tionary troops.  They  plundered  the  country 
throu^  which  they  marched,  and  burnt  the  house 
of  Edinglassie,  at  that  time  the  property  of  Mr. 
Gordon,  who  lying  in  wait  for  their  return,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  seized  at  random  18  of  the 
stragglers,  whom  he  immediately  hanged  on  the 
trees  of  his  garden.  They  were  buried  together 
in  a  comer  of  the  nearest  wastes  still  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Highlandmen^i  mooas. 

DR.  JOHN  LESLIE, 

Bishop  of  Clogber,  in  IreUnd,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  at  Balquhaine, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  first  part  of  bis 
education  was  at  Aberdeen,  whence  he  removed 
to  Oxford.  Afterwards  he  travelled  into  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France ;  he  spoke  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  with  the  same  propriety  and 
fluency  as  the  natives ;  and  was  so  great  a  master 
of  the  Latin,  that  it  was  said  of  him,  when  in 
Spain,  StUus  Lenlehu  Latineloqukur.  He  continued 
22  years  abroad ;  and,  during  that  time,  was  at  the 
■iegc  of  Rochelle,  and  the  expedition  to  the  isle 
of  Rhee,  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  he  was 
all  alon^  conversant  in  courts,  and  at  home  was 
happy  in  that  of  Charles  I.  who  admitted  him 
into  bis  privy  council  both  in  Scotland  and  Irelaiid, 
in  which  station  he  was  continued  by  Charles  II. 
after  the  restoration.  His  chief  preferment  in  the 
elm  rob  of  Scotland  was  the  bishopric  of  the  Ork- 
neys, whence  he  was  translated  to  Raphoe,  in 
Ireland,  in  16-13 ;  and,  the  aame  year,  sworn  a  pri- 
▼  j-ccimaellffr  in  that  kingdom.   He  built  a  stately 


palace  in  his  diocese,  in  the  fonn  and  strength  of 
a  castle,  one  of  the  finest  episcopal  palaoss  in 
Ireland,  and  proved  to  be  useful  afterwards  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  by  preserving  a  good  part  of 
that  country.  The  good  bishop  exerted  himself,  as 
much  as  he  could,  in  defence  of  the  royal  cause, 
and  endured  a  siege  in  his  castle  of  Raphoe,  before 
he  would  surrender  it  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  being 
the  last  which  held  out  in  that  country.  He  then 
retired  to  Dublin,  where  he  always  used  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  Ireland  in  his  family,  and 
even  ha^  frequent  confirmations  and  ordinations. 
After  the  restoration,  he .  came  over  to  EIngland ; 
and,  in  1661,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Clogber. 
Ha  died  in  1671,  aged  above  100  yeara,  having 
been  above  50  years  a  bishop ;  and  was  then, 
consequently,  the  oldest  bishop  in  the  world.  He 
treated,  with  uniform  kindness,  his  persecuted 
countrymen  who  took  refuge  in  Ireland. 

HACBBTH. 

.  The  Macbeth  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  real  Mac- 
beth of  history,  are  two  very  different  persons. 
Macbeth'was  the^Maormor,  or  governor  of  Ross. 
He  Carried  Gruoch,  the  widow  of  Gilcomgain,* 
the  Maormor  of  Moray,  who  fled  to  him  with  her 
infant  son,  Lulach,  after  her  husband  Gilcomgain 
had'  been  burnt  down,  with  fifty  of  his  clan, 
in  the  year  1032,  during  a  contest  with  Malcolm  II. 
The  rebellion  of  Gilcomg^n  is  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  what  is  called  by  Shakspeare  the 
rebellion  "  of  that  most  disloyal  traitor,  the  Thane 
of  Cawdor."  Lady  Gruoch  was  a  grand-dauehier 
of  Kenneth  IV.  the  son  of  Grim,  who  had  oeen 
slain  in  civil  strife,  and  was  stimulated  to  avenge 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  of  her  brother, 
who  had  also  been  slain  by  Malcolm,  and  at  the 
same  time  assert  her  right  to  the  throne.  Macbeth 
was  the  son  of  Finlegh  and  Doada  the  daughter 
of  Malcolm.  In  his  own  right,  and  in  that  of 
lady  Gruoch,  his  wife,  he  had  a  no  very  remote 
claim  to  the  throne.  Accordingly,  when  Duncan 
the  son  of  Malcolm  marched  north,  to  punish  the 
earl  of  Caithness,  for  neglept  of  payment  ol  tri- 
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Moray  atid  RtoM,  trlii«h  flef«  fiifenwd  bf 
beth,  he  nrftfe  tem^M  to  leiM  the  opmitunity  of 
slaying  him  at  BtthgoWUiaB,  nekr  fitftn^  m  tOM. 
The  rebellton  of  tb«  mH  oI  £kdtliDe«a  ia  dnm^ 
tised  88  a  rab^tlion  of  th«  Wastfthi  Itlat.  Wiotoii, 
in  bis  ChmDiclefi,  iiiAkea  tha  wairi  aialaia  hail 
Macbeth,  first,  ThiHfe  of  Cniniiit«htf,(CraiMrtv  0 
second,  Thane  of  Mdtaf ;  thiitl,  Rii».  Tha  ftriit 
1ie  xfas  by  inherHaliee  ;  dia  aecond  by  marria^, 
and  as  g^uardian  of  Lulach  {  and  tha  thiid  bf  no- 
-lence.  Macbeth  rtiled  With  a  rlgonraa  hatid,  till 
5th  Dee.  fO50)  wheA  he  was  alals  in  tha  apper 
part  of  Aberdeenshire.  Lulach,  tfiar  his  death, 
iimde  an  elTort  to  obtain  tha  thidoe,  and  ima  alaih 
A(  Es{fie«  in  Slraithbo^ie^  dn  the  8d  bf  April,  105T. 
1 'he  stone  of  Eisie  is  iupposad  to  commamointe 
the  event.  0nch  ii  tha  ontlina  of  the  atory  of 
Macbeth)  When  sepamtad  fiom  labia,  aa  e^ileeted 
from  the  ancient  chronicles  and  historians  of 
Scotland,  and  from* TnrfieUs,  and  the  Annals  of 
T'Utcr. 

Th^  number  of  thoie  reiMrkabto  wuHierafa 
called  Egyptians,  or  6ypii«s,  In  Scotlftfid,  in  the 
time  of  James  Y.  Was  very  oonaidamMe,  and 
formed  a  kitid  <yf  commonwenltfat  titider  ft  ahiaf  of 
their  own  nation,  eall^d  Jtfhfi  Paw,  lord  and  earl 
of  Utile  Eirypi.  Tho  attthority  tif  thli  Egyptian 
chieftain  over  bis  stibjeets  wai  titppoTtad  by  ^- 
vemment ;  and  Jamei  V.  mbllshed  a  Melanm- 
tion,  comrtiending  all  sheriffs  and  maglittates  to 
lend  him  the  vae  of  their  prisons  and  stocks 
whenever  he  demanded  thein.  Thnt  ptinea  also 
made  an  agreement  or  eotenanC  In  kfrm  with  this 
Egyptian  chief;  #ha  engagted,  dn  his  pirt,  to 
carry  all  bis  subjects  ont  of  SeotUindi  aad  aondoet 
them  home  to  their  owH  eoutfiry  of  Little  ^n^Pt ; 
and  the  kinf^  engaged  to  ftttniftb  him  with  sMps 
for  tb»t  purpose.  Btit  the  entl  wts  not  abla  to 
fulfil  bts  engageAMt.  Many  df  his  snbjeata  re- 
belled against  him.  under  thd  e6iid«et  of  one  of 
them,  iia«Md.8eb4illili  U14W,  aM  rttesd  to 


nv  waammtjn  toittAKir. 

|MH'lhvo«gli  the  tarritorial  of|  return  home.    Tbii  nbeUion  continnad  aereial 

years,  as  appears  from  another  proclamation 
laaofld  A.D.  I659)  by  4un%9,  duke  of  Chaialmnlt, 
earl  ei  Airan^  ^c.  f ovamor  of  Scotland  i  com* 
nianding  all  •heriffl*  msf  iatratesi,  ^  ocKar  oft» 
oera»  to  assist  iohn  Faw,  eful  df  LiUk:  %ypt,  ii 
apptahanding  bis  rabeUious  aubjeets,  (many  of 
vhom  are  naniad  in  the  proclamationi)  and  coin* 
palling  ifaaro  to  bbey  aod  follow  bim  into  tbcif 
own  eonat^*  This  fvnoua  grpsy^  >Jobii  Faw, 
waa  an  impostor*  who  pnatandad  to  hava  baas  the 
aoreteign  nf  «  sbmU  territory  in  Egypt,  and  his 
aebeme  of  carrying  nli  tha  gypitat  enl  of  Scot« 
bad  teitnbily  misearriad. 

CULDBBB. 

Among  Iha  Proteatanta,  both  tba  giant  pnrttns» 
Dfesbyteriaas,  Und  favourers  jof  apiicopacy»  are 
disposed  to  ba  their  panegyrtsu,  becMia  eaeh 
conceived  the  diseipUna  ii  tbaso  ^nmitiva 
churchmen  to  have  been  an  exemplar  of  their 
respective  system*.  That  they  hnd  bishops,  liow- 
bvbr,  in  tha  laAer  period*  Of  tbeir  historyi  it  evi- 
dent from  the  passage*  quoted  by  Sibbald,  though 
they  were  very  unlike  the  bold  ecclesiaaticel 
barons  of  tha  Mi  and  following  eenturics,  or  tha 
wealthy  f»relales  of  hiter  limes.  Thn  Culdeas 
were  the  diaoiplei  of  ColumbUf  missionaries  fioai 
tha  aeniinary  of  lona,  foUowing  the  rule  of  their 
founder,  lliey  were  generally  Irish  priests,  with 
perlia|>a  a  mixture  of  Welsh  from  9trathc)yda> 
the  followers  of  Ct«  Ninian,  who  eonverted  tlM 
sottthem  Picti.  Like  tbeir  mastets,  they  were 
man  of  aonfinad  mindi«  and  of  mean  adacatloa, 
ignorant  of  aeeular  learning,  and  devoted  to  a 
aevera  bigotted  piety,  and  a  gloomy  superaiUion* 
At  first  they  closely  followed  the  r^imenof  lona; 
but  in  the  gradual  corruption  of  the  monastic 
order,  they  came  to  marry,  to  acquire  aepniate 
property,  to  leave  their  places  in  tha  monastety 
as  beieditary  estates  to  their  sons.  And  lika  c»thar 
corrupted  monks>  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  canons  regular,  whom  the  popna  ware 
foiMd  to  iBiittme>  in  oidei  W  e9ira^ilMi  dspia- 


ihtf  of  ttM'iadMt  oHcnf  ilMd  mhtHm  tlM  pTiweefe 
mktfilly  iatradmed  into  ll»  ehirf  tifc— iteriH. 
We  thonU  iiordly  hkvjt  et^M  iMt  aeeli  *liieh 
j^fiMi  to  deriTO  tlM  1rhoi«  of  tfaeir  iteligioQ  Imn 
tile  bible,  «ho9iM  htve  eoelHMled  ••  TeheoMDily 
for  tbe  cemitcafBOe  of  '  ' 

l>ailiBTOot  oge. 

tAST  C0ASQS   AT  WATltliLOO. 

At  the  hitt  ihiitwjoUL  fcbaii^  •!  Wolorlolk  |«e 
in  the  evetiiB|r»  ttie  mrtillfery  of  tho  gwtid  yooied 
it*  iron  chover^  ond  the  eovfriij  foUoved  trttll  its 
dteptiale  ehaivr.  It  Um  voio  foT  fieoopoctr  «d 
i«f,  thet  kit  bid  gtuud  waft  Ml  bteottn,  or  ilioi  tilt 
ery  to  vliich  he  ottributco  his  defeot^  ''tiit  oM 
fUon^U^MveaUek,"  woi  oot  irM.  Tl»hoid 
moTement  of  Fictoii,  Mth  hk  livooiite  Higlite' 
der^wts  tried  by  his  taeecuoTf  ood  the  boosted 
ifolry  of  the  old  impetiel  foud,  wos  cho^^od 


wmA  tooled  by  the  Seotlish  boyooct.    ff^om  this 
Ithot        


their 


fliiol  ond  Istol  rebbohd  of  tbo 
OAOfliTt  vhkh  dttotniaod  l^ord  Wclliagtfti  Id 

S'\tk  ikt  orderforageheffOl  ottoek  by  the  whole 
fltish  anny.  The  in&nltf  of  Kcmpt's  A^stOB 
rushed  dovn  the  slope  ia  porMit  of  thfcir  odvHl- 
torO.  An  immeose  noAs  of  tho  t,liiniiliiai  stood 
yol  mobndun  io  their  frost.  "Dio  Gcoyo 
«oto  appBoredy  ood>  iibpstioot  Io  Mpyaft 
toootryoieh)  lea^  theirhoioos  IkrOogh  the  hedgb} 
ond^  hardly  ♦aitiog  to  fom,  gaiioO|Md  4iMra  iato 
the  middle  of  tho  Highftuidan,  tleorioff  **  6bM- 
land  for  ever.**  The  watch-word  excited  aphrensy 
of  ardour,  and  the  did  ^aOHl  #era  Mattered  before 
t^Qt.  Ney»  by  his  own  ae«:Otoat»  disafio«nfbd>  and 
ltd  OB  foot>  from  what  he  calls  that  lorriblo  bdt- 
tte,  oMlt  oafisriOMUly  lor  himaeiffCkopped)  whiloi 
iBgloHoufcoDtiast*  Pietoowat  botw  liieloasftMi 
thofleld.    . 

P1t£A0rtJL  LtQBtVltJNO. 

}m  KoTomWr*  1740,  than  vti  a  dfeadfo)  alortt 
»t  hoi1«  raia,  ahd  th«»dor.  Thl  Tolboot^  Mab^lft 
9f  fiditfmith  «M  tMeh  shattiiad,  and  Hit  oloeh 
deatroyo^l,  the  w«ik»  hoim  Mlibff  vMmd  m 


Tho  «iHt  4ooff  iK  tho  ^riaM  «bs  Iwift 
0f6m,  mm  ^adn  wol  kiliad»  hud  ago^  mm 
bOi«t.  At  the  aaaie  titta  a  mlhir  of  tea  w«l 
aaoo  ffofoadibt  ooof  the  townwith  ftt^t  vMoaUy . 

VAITHPDL  aiRVAVT, 

nvafm$  m  taandatioB  at  Hawieh,  ih  |767|  h 
•ohnaM  girl  havlog  ied  foom  her  maatai^s  |io«at^ 
arhieh  whs  partly  oader  water»  reeollectod  thai 
her  teaatet  hod  9D0/.  ia  |old»  kid  by  ia  a  hif ; 
she  as^ainfeed  thb  teiifhboan  with  this  cireiiai- 
stance,  but  none  of  them  would  venture  thioii(i:h 
the  water;  upon  which  she  herself  boldly  waded 
through  the  strsaih^  and  got  bold  of  the  bag,  and 
•catlitog  was  bono  aifajr  by  the  loieo  of  th* 
walfcri  btl  provideiitia]^  she  was  cast  aahorao 
littte  bHaw  tho  town,  jost  alive,  an^  the  montr 
aia^bd  10  tight*  that  it  voald  ^t  ba  raoiovti 


.     -  ^^ 

withodt  diftcalty. 

COtttT  Of  JtSiTICIARY. 

Tho  aoart  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  etimi^ 
oal  MalieatOfO  in  fieotland.  It  is  composed  of  a 
liOM  Jnstioe  geooml»  a  lord  ^astice  clerk,  and  dro 
lokda  htwmMomtn,  The  office  of  lord  jostieo 
■satnd  is  moioly  a  aominal  one,  and  is  now,  it  is 
leliavedi^  lb  ba  abolished  altorether.  ,  The  othet 
Jtidgii^  of  Irbiah  Iha  lord  jostico  clerk  as  prasi- 
dsat,  hold  ot  the  sane  time  the  office  of  judge*  i 
in  tho  iMfdrt  of  0essioa.  The  causes  which  cooio 
bbfora  Ihli  cooft  »ia  tried  by  a  jury  of  dfkeeh 
^itiaaaai  aftd  tho  pmseeatiops  are  carried  oa  la 
tho  ttaaia  of  thfc  U>fd  advocate,  for  his  Muasty*a 
imemat,  ai  poblia  prosaetstor,  and  are  ooadaeM 
ia  aoaH  by  hi*  loldship  aad  depotias,  th«  sollal- 
la^-genetali  had  the  agent  for  the  aiowa»  A  mth 
jorlty  Of  the  Jliry  oithor  gc^its  or  eoodeams  tho 
d#lioqoaot#  oiwhiaMiy  io  opinion  not  beiag  as  to*- 
tial.  DdHoa  tha  raaess  of  the  eof  ri  of  aassioi, 
ih»  jadtaa  of  thia  ooart,  twice  ib  the  rear,  go  o» 
ihi  titroilih  the  different  aarU  of  tho  kili- 
Oii»  iMigt  aa*  hold  a  ctmit  ? oori  i  Mailt 
i08d,bfr  a  daaiaioB  la  ItM,  &illh# 
•f  i^ifaiiii^Mmili  aia  AM  mUt  |g  la 
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teview^d  by  the  high  cooit  of  Justiciary.  The 
jtoritdiction  of  the  court  itielf,  in  triminal  caset, 
is  supremifr,  and  from  their  sentence  there  lies  no 
appeal,  llie  lord  justice  eeneral  has  a  salary  of 
£2000,  the  lord  lustice  clertE  £8000^,  and  the  other 
judges  £600  each.  All  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion olr  the  lord  justice  general,  enjoy  at  the  same 
time  salaries  as  judges  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  any  of  the  five  ordinary  Lords  of  Justiciary 
may  also  be  commissioners  of  the  Jury  Court; 
-thus  holding  the  situation  of  judges  in  three  su- 
pieme  courts* 


PARISH  SCHOOLS.      . 

'  By  an  act  ef  the  first  parliament  of  William 
and  Mary,  it  was  provided,  that  ''there  be  a 
^school  and  schoolmaster  in  every  parish"  of 
Scotland ;  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  to  be  not 
under  100  merks,  nor  above  200.  In  1803,  the  low- 
est salary  was  fixed,  by  another  Act,  at  300  merks, 
(16/.  ld«.  4d.)  and  the  highest  at  400,  (28Z.  4f.  5d.) 
'besides  a  dwelling-house  of  at  least  2  apartments, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  garden.  At 
all  these  schools,  reading,  writing, and  arithmetic 
are  taught,  and  at  many  of  them  the  classics  and 
the  French  language,  with  geography,  and  some 
branches  of  the  mathematics.  The  fees  paid  by 
the  scholars  in  the  country  parishes.  In  addition 
1o  the  salary,  vary  from  is.  6d.  to  5«.  the  quarter; 
but  the  master  is  obliged  to  teach  the  children  of 
the  poor,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  kirk- 
session,  ifroftf.  The  school,  and  schoolmaster's 
house  and  garden,  are  provided  by  the  parish  by 
assessments  on  the  land;  and  one  half  of  the 
salarv  is  payable  by  the  proprietors,  and  the  other 
half  by  their  tenants.  These  schools  are  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Presbytery  in  which  Utey 
are  situated,  who  visit  and  examme  them  yearly. 
So  generally  have  the  lower  classes  availed  them- 
selves of  this  primary  source  of  instruction,  that 
-an  adult  male,  a  native  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, who  is  ignorant  of  the  common  rules  of 
aittbmetic,  is  very  nrely  to  be  met  with;  and 
*^ie  %f  but  few  f«ii|ftlet  who  lM?e  not  been 


taugbt  to  write  as  well  as  to  lead,  h  th«  High- 
lands and  Isles,  however,  where  many  of  the  pa- 
rishes are  of  great  Extent,  and  the  intercourse  is 
obstructed  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  case 
is  very  different.  In  some  of  these,  half  tbeioba- 
bitai)ts  cannot  read,  and  from  the  same  causes  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  are  scanty,  and  of 
difficult  attaiament. 

The  society  of  Scotland  for  Propagating  CAr»- 
tian  KnotUedffe,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
for  applying  the  Royal  bounty,  have  done  nock, 
in  both  respects,  by  means  of  missionaries,  cale- 
chists,  and  schoolmasters.  Every  year,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  sovereign, 
through  his  representative,  the  Commisaionet, 
presents  to  this  court  an  order  for  £2000,  to  be 
employed  in  these  useftil  labours. 

Besides  the  parish  school^  a  great  many  private 
schools  are  supported  by  the  Kes  of  the  pupils 
alone.  Of  these,  there  is  one  or  more  ill  all  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Scotland ;  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  are  found  academies,  and  other  semi- 
naries of  a  higher  order,  besides  the  universities 
of  Edinbuigh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  SL  An- 
drew's. Sunday-schools,  and  those  taught  afte^ 
the  manner  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  are,  therefore, 
less  wanted  here  than  in  most  other  countries. 
Yet  about  500  Sunday-schools  were  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  1818,  and,  includiai^ 
those  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  number  of 
scholars  was  then  upwards  of  25,000. 

CA8TLB  or  LOOR  AWB. 

Loch  Awe,  towards  its  northern  extremity,  en- 
closes a  group  of  small  islands ;  one  of  them, 
more  wotndy  than  the  others,  is  surmounted  by  the 
pictiiresque  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Awe.  On  the 
iiank  opposite  to  the  one  we  were  tnvelling  on, 
rise  the  high  and  majestic  mountains  called  Km- 
aehan  Bens.  The  storm,  which  beclouds  the 
landscape  with  a  black  and  sombre  tinee,  givee  an 
imposini^  and  sublime  appearance  to  the  whole  ef 
these  rums,  as  well  as  to  the  barren  and  detorted 
mountains,  and  tl^is  dreary  lake. 
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We  I60B  armed  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake^ 
v^here  «tEiod  the  gothic  ruins  of  the  great  castle 
'  of  Kikharn :  Sir  Colin  Gampbell^  one  of  the 
Seottish  knights  who  sallied  forth  to  attack  the 
infidels,  built  this  vast  edifice  on  his  return,  in 
1480.  This  brave  knight,  one  pf  the  ancestors 
oir  the  earl  of  Bredalbuie,  belonged  to  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  his  exploits  entitled 
liim  to  the  surname  of  Great,  and  the  Highland- 
ers still  call  the  dukes  of  Argyle,  "  the  sons  of 
the  Great  Colin,"  Mkie  CaOian  Mhor,  Further 
onj  the  fertile  valley  of  Glen  Orchy  bursts  in 
Tiew.  This  narrow  and  well-cultivated  defile, 
abounding  with  villages,  and  watered  by  a  fine 
rivulet,  is  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  sharp 
Tocks  which  surround  it  on  all  sides.  The  church 
of  Glen  Orcby,  built  on  an  eminence,  is  itself  a 
pietvresque  object  at  a  distance.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  femily  of  Breadalbane  derives  his  name 
£rom  this  district."'>»&iii«9ur9. 

ALEXANDER   ARBUTHNOT. 

This  learned  principal  of  the.  university  of 
Aberdeen,  was  the  son  of  the  baron  of  Arbuthnot, 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1538.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy and  the  clippies,  in  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  and  civil  law  in  France,  where  he  was 
five  years  under  the  care  of  the  famous  Cujacius, 
HaTin^r  taken  the  degree  of  licentiate,  he  returned 
home  in  1563,  and  appeared  very  varmly  in  sup- 
port of  the  rdbrmed  religion.  At  this  time  queen 
Mary  was  resident  in  her  kingdom ;  but  the  earl 
of  Murray  having  the  supreme  direction  of  all 
things,  the  reformed  church  of  Scotland  was  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  The  friends  of  Mr 
Arbuthnot  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  orders,  but 
whether  he  received  them  from  a  bishop  or  from 
presbyters  is  uncertain.  In  1568,  be  assisted  as 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  which  was 
held  in  the  month  of  July,  at  Edinburgh.  By 
this  assembly  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
jeviaing  a  book  which  had  given  offence,  entitled 
« The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Church,"  printed  by 
Qpe  Thomas  Bassenden  in  Edinbasgh,    The  ex- 


ception taken  to  it  was,  that  the  king  had  the 
style  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  church :  at  the 
same  time  there  was  another  complaint  against 
this  Bassenden,  for  printing  a  lewd  song  at  the 
end  of  the  Psalm  Book.  On  these  matters  an 
order  was  made,  forbidding  the  printer  to  vend 
any  more  of  his  books  till  the  offensive  title  was 
altered,  and  the  lewd  song  omitted.  The  asseit- 
biy  also  made  an  order,  that  no  book  should  be 
published  for  the  future,  till  licensed  by  commis- 
sioners of  their  appointment. 

A  little  after,  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
L(^-Buchan.  The  year  following,  vix.  1569,  on 
a :  visitation  of  the  King's-coUege  at  Aberdeen, 
Mr.  Alexander  Anderson,  principal,  Mr.  Andrew 
Galloway,  sub-principal,  and  three  regents,  were 
deprived.  Their  sentence  was 'published  on  the 
Sd  of  July,  'and  immediately  Mr.  Arbuthnot  was 
made  principal  of  that  college.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber also  of  the  general  assembly  which  sat  at  St. 
Andrew's,  in  1572,  when  a  certain  scheme  of 
church  government  was  proposed,  and  called  the 
Book  of  Policy,  an  invention  of  some  statesmen, 
to  restore  the  old  titles  in  the  church,  but  with  a 
purpose  to  retain  all  the  temporalities  formerly 
annexed  to  them,  amongst  themselves.  The  A»^ 
senibly,  being  apprized  of  this,  appointed  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  nineteen  other 
commissioners,  of  whom  Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  one, 
>to  confer  with  the  Regent  in  his  council ;  but 
these  conferences  either  came  to  nothing,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  were  never  held.'  '  In 
the  general  assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh 
the  61  h  of  August,  1578,  Mr.  Alexander  Arbuth- 
not was  chosen  moderator.  In  the  next  Assembly, 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  the  6th  of  March,  1574, 
he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  for  set- 
tling the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  which  seems 
to  be  no  more  than  had  been  before  done  about 
the  Book  of  Policy.  This  business  required  much 
time  and  pains,  but  at  last  some  progress  was 
made  therein,  and  a  plan  of  jurisdiction  proposed. 
In  the  general  assembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh 
the  first  of  April,  1577,  he  was  again  chosen  mo* 
W5 
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d«ratorf  At  ihUi  iioM  Uie  Afs^mbljr  w«fe  |Mr- 
suadedj  Qpo6  aomd  yectoasjireteQceflj  to  appoint 
a  certain  number  of  their  membon  to  eoobr  in 
th<>  morninj^  vit|i  their  moderator^  in  order  to 
prepare  business.  Tbis  committee  bad  the  name 
of  (be  Congregation,  an<l  in  a  short  time  all  mat- 
ters of  importance  came  to  be  treated  ther««  and 
tb6  assemb^jr  had  little  to  ao^but  to  approve  tbetr 
TPflolutions.  At  the  close  of  this  assemblyi  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  with  other  commissioners,  wai  ap- 
p6inted  to  confer  with  the  regent,  on  the  plan  of 
church  policy^  before  mentioned.  In  the  general 
assembly  beld  at  Edinburgh  the  85th  of  Oetober, 
}51S,  he  was  again  appointed  of  the  committee 
for  the  name  purpove,  and  in  the  lattef  end  of  the 
year,  actually  conferred  with  several  noblemen 
and  other  Iay-commis9ioners,  on  that  important 
business.      In  IS^S,    Mr.  Arbuthnot  published 
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ihb  Coll^  of  Paar  CMcly  M  ii.  tmmftfi  C^h 
\tg9i  from  ita  ticiaity  to  St.  Laonafd'i  eh»6l|.  R 
appears  from  the  foundation  ohtrteri  that  tbeffe 
liad  been  an  hoipital  in  tbo  tftma  plaeei  fot  Che 
reception  and  cntartaismaiit  of  pi^ima  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  who  crowded  to  St.  AMrew'g,  to 
pay  their  devotione  to  the  arm  of  8(.  AaA^w, 
which  wrought  a  great  maiiv  miracles.  At  lesrth* 
howeteff  the  saint'tf  arm  beii^  tired  with  that 
laborious  kind  of  work,  or  thinking  lie^had  dona 
enough,  the  miracles  and  the  coodui  of  pil^ims 
ceased,  and  the  hoipltal  wat  deserted.  The  prio^ 
add  convent,  «h^  had  been  the  founders^  And 
were  the  patrons  of  tho  hospital,  then  filled  tt 
with  old  women.  But  these  old  women  produced 
little  or  BO  fruit  of  virtue  or  devotion,  and  were 
turned  out.  The  prior  and  convent  having  re- 
paired the  church  and  hospital  of  St.  L^nard, 


Buciianan's  history  of  Scotland,  in  wluch,  though^  resolved  to  convert  them  into  a  college,  to  con» 


lie  acted  onlv  as  an  editor,  yet  it  procured  him  a 
f  rea(  deal  oi  ill-will,  and  in  all  probabilitjr  gave 
his  Majesty  king  James  VI.  a  bad  impression  of 
him.  The  practice  of  managing  things  in  con- 
gregation still  subsisting,  the  king  forbad  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  to  leave  his  college  at  Aberdeen,  that 
be  might  not  be  present  in  the  assembly,  or  direct 
as  he  ^as  used  to  do,  those  congregations  which 
directed  that  great  body.  This  onended  the  mi* 
sisters  very  much,  and  they  did  not  foil  to  remon- 
strate upon  it  10  tlie  king,  who,  however,  remained 
firm,  what  impression  this  might  make  upon 
Mr.  Arbuthnot's  mind,  a  very  meek  and  bumble 
man,  assisting  others  at  thau  tequest,  and  not 
through  any  ambition  of  bia  own,  is  uncertain ; 
but  a  little  after  ha  began  to  decline  in  bis  health, 
and  on  the  SOth  of  October,  169$,  departed  this 
life  in  Uie  forty-flftb  year  of  bU  agot^and  vat 
buried  in  the  college  church  of  Aberdeen. 

8T.  LSOnAno'lt  COttEOB. 

A  second  coUece  was  founded  in  tbo  university 
of  St.  Andrew's,  by  James  Stewart,  natunl  son  of 
James  IV.,  the  archblthop,  and  John  Hepburn 
the  prior,  and  tbo  cbapter  of  St.  Aodr?it*f,  called 


sist  of  a  master,  or  principal;  four  "chaplains, 
two  of  which  were  to  be  regents;  and  twenty 
scholars,  who  were  first  to  be  taught  the  languages, 
and  then  the  libera)  arts  and  iciencea ;  and  s|^ 
of  them  who  were  tfaotfgbt  most  fit,  should  thth 
apply  with  great  aidouo  and  vehement  ^esdtng, 
to  tlie  study  of  theology,  under  the  prlacipiS* 
Such  of  these  scholars  as  were  found  fitt^t  for  It 
were  to  be  taught  muaie,  both  plain  iOBg  Aat 
descant.  The  foundation  charter  to  thia  mrrposa 
was  executed  by«  the  archblihop,  the  pnor,  ind 
chapter,  at  St.  Andrew's,  August  20th,  A.D.  IJtf, 
By  another  ohuter  the  prior  and  chapter  endoi^ed 
this  college  with  all  the  houses,  lands,  tnd  reve- 
nuoi  which  had  belonged  to  St.  Leonard's  llospU 
tal.  Both  theee  charters  were  confirmed  by  royal 
charter,  dated  at  fidinburgb,  I^^bruary  tbe  Wh, 
A.  D.  UlS. 

ANCIBUT  CUARGB  Of  TUB  UIOUl.ANI»BM. 

They  advanced  with  rapidity,  discliaiged  tlielr 
pieces  when  within  mosket-lengtb  of  the  enemv, 
then  throwing  them  down,  drew  their  i#onft, 
and  hoUing  a  diik  in  their  left  hand,  with  their 
taiget,  they  dartadwitb  fury  on  the  enemy,  tfaio^gfc 
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ff0  mtitfkBrrt  ih^tr  flte.  Wfl^if  (^Hhiq  .tea^h  df 
tiM  ^nemy'sbaf oneta, beidiA^ theit  t^ftkti^e,  tJieV 
bj  their  attitude  covered  their  bodieB  ttith  tfi&if 
arrets,  that  rcetlfiMl  die  ChfiiM  of  the  bayonets, 
which  f h«y  eobtriTed  lo  fBxp,  while  at  the  $niie 
time  Ikef  mieed  their  •word-arm,  and  strike  their 
adirefMry.  Having  got  oace  within  their  bayoDaU^ 
aM  inio  the  ranks  of  the'enemy^  the  soldiers 
had  ■•  longer  any  OMans  df  de&ading  them- 
aekfB,  th#  fata  of  iha  battle  waa  decided  in  an  in- 
•iati,  A»d  the  camaga  followed }  the  Higbhmders 
bria^nadowB  two  nan  tt  n  thna,  ana  withii 
diik  in  the  left  hand»  and  aBothtt  with  a  ftwofd. 

^  A  gantleonli  in  Stimthapay  wdi  iot  dllfilewnd 
that  a  eoopla  4f  aaglee  evett  aatfiniar  MH  « 
nest  on  a  rock  ia  the  hill,  not  ftr  frbM  his  fa#«il^. 
Thera  was  a  atone  tlithtn  k  few  jards  6f  it^  ah^t 
6  feel  long,  and  nearly  aa  broad,  and  anon  thil 
stone,  almost  conatantly,  but  alwayi  When  they 
had  young,  the  gentleman  and  hit  mnraots  Ibnad 
a  number  of  muir-fowl,  partridge*,  hares,  rabbits, 
docks,  snipes,  ptarmacans,  rots,  mice,  &c.  ^od 
sometimes  kiit,  fawns,  and  lambs.  When  the 
young  eagles  were  able  to  hdp  the  feftgth  bt  thlf 
■tone,  to  which  there  was  a  narrow  road,  hahging 
oyer  a  dreadful  precipice,  ks  a  cat  britigs  live 
mice  to  her  kittenik  and  telu;h68  th^m  to  kill 
them,  so  the  eagles  I  leatned  oftet^brouebt  hafeft| 
rabbits,  &c.  alive,  and  placing  them  Mote  their 
young,  taught  them  to  kill  knd  teat  them  to  pieces. 
Sometimes  it  seems  hatefl,  rabbiti,  tats.  &c.  riot 
being  sufficiently  tamed,  got  off  from  tne  ^ouflr 
ones  while  they  were  amusing  themSehei  with 
them,  and  one  dftv  ^  rabbit  got  into  a  holfe  wfi^re 
the  old  ea^le  could  Hot  Una  it.  *Tht  eagle  one 
day  brought  to  her  jomg  ones  the  cilb  of  a  tox, 
which,  after  it  had  bitten  ^esperatal|  som^  Of  th« 
voung  ones,  attempted  to  make  its  escApe  up  (he 
hill,  and  would  in  all  probability  hav6  liecom- 
plished  it,  had  not  the  shepherd  who  was  watch- 
ing the  motion  of  the  duffle  A,  with  a  Yie#  (o  shoot 
them,  (which  they  do  with  boUets^  tfwan-shot  oof 
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b^lllg  Mfile  !b  peflelf&tto  (heit  fbdttorftO  {''dVMed 
iL  As  th^  feftgles  kept  «h»l  niighl  be  MM  im 
eitcMlcht  Iftrdisr,  l^heh  iihy  tisltofs  ¥ifpHM  m4 
genttfmafl,  h(^  \^as  kbsdlutely  in  the  Mblt,  ia  hb 
told  the  hitritcir,  of  setidihg  Bis  setraUt  i6  s^ 
i»h&t  iheit  nei^hbdtifs  bed  to  spar^^  dtid  that  fhejr 
BctLht\y  hfel  reititncd  withont  something  T«rjr 
good  fdr  the  t&ble.    It  i*  Well  enoutfh  known  thaC 

gime  of  dll  kinds  is  not  the  worse,  but  the  better 
t  bein|;  kept  fot  a  tfety  eohsideraulfe  time.  When 
the  gentlemen  dt  &lii  iervknts  catried  olf  tbingi 
ffoin  the  sbelf,  or  table,  near  the  nest,  (fot  It  wad 
neit  td  impossil>l6  to  approach  the  neSt  hself,) 
the  ^I^S  Were  active  in  teplehishini^  H:  bdt 
^'h«h  ihc^  did  not  take  them  a#ay,  thS  del  6net 
Ibiteicid  about  Inactive,  nmusing  theittieltei  wlttt 
theit  tOhng.  till  the  stock  trere  nearly  el£atsM. 
White  the  hen  eagle  wns  hatchii^,  the  tobla.  tft 
shelf,  ott  the  rock  was  generally  kepi  well  fttf<^ 
nished  for  her  use^i  and  when  she  #a«  In  (hu 
state,  or  the  eaglets  i^ere  tery  youn(,  the  dther 
generally  tore  a  wing  from  the  foitls  for  her,  1^ 
n  leg  from  the  beasts  they  btought.  These  ei^leii 
as  if  ^neralt/  the  case  with  animals  thni  are  adC 
gregariou^  were  faithful  to  one  nnotbef,  hut 
wonld  Hot  p^tmtt  eVen  any  of  their  yoaM  td' 
build  it  iiest^  or  live  near  them,  and  always  £ifv€ 
them  off  a  eonsiderable  distance.  The  eegles  #f 
this  codntrt  are  thought,  by  people  wfie  are 
judges  of  this  matter,  to  be  t^ticommoitty  htf^ 
and  rofAelduS ;  an^  their  clAws  ate  Sb  Uhi  iv4 
strong,  tfiat  1  have  seeh  them  used  by  voun/peo* 
pie  hy  iray  of  curiosity,  aS  e  horn,  with  U  Hof^ 
pie,  (or  hffldin^  snoff,  and  cdrried  n^olarly  1||  ine 
pocke{  for  that  purpose.'*^ i/o/Ti  fhteiO. 

fktiM  at  giLSORAi. 

The  torte^ts  of  ma^y  hills,  end  (he  strums  front 
riieny  lakes,  united  at  last  into  the  VartAf,  seat«* 
tiffl^  in  the  tieelie  called  the  tnonH^t  th^,  UHi 
the  Beauly,  b  the  vicinity  of  the  mooaltety.  rot! 
on  e  meiestic  volume,  little  inferior  to  (he  8pe^| 
and  ritalting  the  Clyde  pr  Dee.  It  Apfrrdiehee 
jthis  precipice,  ^boat  20  feet  id  faei|:llt  ia  iif  tis^ 
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•uipicioiM  of  the  hM ;  colleeted  tbere^  and  ho- 
vering, doubtfol  as  it  were,  for  a  moment  over 
thegalpb.as  if  forced  reluctant  by  the  uncon- 
•cioui  river  behind,  it  is  poured  down  without 
resistance,  in  one  unbroken  ponderous  mass, 
with  a  sullen  heavy  plunge,  and  an  unvaried  hol- 
low roar :  rising  again  through  the  pressure  of 
thedeepwiAer,  with  much  less  ebullition  or  vio-' 
lence  than  might  be  pre-supposed,  it  sluggishly 
occupies  the  bottom  of  a  precipitous  chasm,  at 
auch  a  depth  below  as  to  excite  apprehension 
and  dizziness  on  looking  down  into  the  shadowy 
abyss.  The  northern  brow  of  the  cliff  is  deco- 
rated .by  a  little  handsome  tower,  built  by  the 
minister  upon  the  environs  of  the  glebe  of  Kil- 
morae,  from  whenoe  this  g^eat  object  may  be 
viewed  in  the  most  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Having  slowly 
won  its  passage  through  the  rifted  rock,  the  river 
winds  in  silence  through  the  wooded  dale^  to 
meet  the  tide  advancing,  between  the  contracted 
shores  of  the  terminating  Frith. 

Hundreds  of  salmon  at  times  are  seen  below, 
attempting  to  spring  up  the  fall,  and  thev  bound, 
when  m  full  vigour,  to  an  amazing  height.  Un- 
conscious of  the  insurmountable  steep,  they  re- 
peat their  unavailing  efforts,  while  many  swerve 
80  fiar.  to  either  hand,  as  to  fall  back  upon  a  ledge 
of  rock,  almost  level  with,  the  water,  upon  both 
its  sides.  Branches  of  trees  have  been  arranged 
along  the  edgpes  of  these-  Selves,  to  prevent  the 
flsh  from  regaining  the  river;  and  by  these  sim- 
ple means  8  or  18  have  been  got  in  the  course  of 
a  night.  Here  also  the  late  lord  Lovat  had  a  ket- 
tle placed  over  a  fire,  into  which  some  of  the  fish 
unfortunately  plunged ;  and,  boiled  in  this  man- 
ner, were  served  up  to  dinner,  with  the  marvellous 
veconunendaiion  to  strangers  *'  That  the  fish  had 
^poiitaneoQsly  vaulted  from  the  river  into  the 
boJUng  kettle  to  be  dressed ;"  which  was  after- 
wards ,  explained  by  ocular  inspection  at  the 
place.  At  these  times,  the  salmon  are  frequently 
caught  by  a  pole  armed  with  three  hooks  joined 
hack  to  backi  dipped  softlv  for  only  half  a  mioote 
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in.  the  pool  under  th«fitll,  and  with  a  sodden  jerk 
pulled  back;  generally  hooks  a  fish  by  some  pail 
of  the  body. 

DIOMITT  OF    A   CHIBF. 

The  first  marouis  of  Huntley,  chief  of  the  clan  ' 
of  Gordon,  on  oeing  presented  at  the  coort  of 
James  VI.,  king  of  Scotland,  did  not  bend  the 
knee  before  his  sovereign ;  when  he  was  demand* 
ed  the  reason  of  this  neglect  of  the  customary 
form ;  he  replied  he  had  no  intention  of  shewing 
a  want  of  respect  for  the  king,  but  he  deaiied  t» 
be  excused,  as  he  came  from  a  country  where 
every  one  bent  before  himself. 

The  king  of  Cireat  Britain  having  offered  the 
title  of  nobility  to  the  chief  of  the  Grants,  the 
latter  revised  it  by  saying,  '*  And  wha-wmid  b% 
the  LaM  of.QratU?'* .  In  general,  many  Scottish 
chiefs  would  have  thought  it  derogatory  to  accept 
a-' foreign  )dignity;«  and  even' at  this  day,  many 
Hebrideans  hayebeen  displteMsu  «ith  one  of  the 
most  powerful  chiefs  o'  'tne  isles^  for  having  lu:- 
cepted  an  Irish  peerage. 

SAINT  NBTHALBlffTS. 

.  This  is  a  saint  in  the  Scottish  breviary,  and 
whose  day  is  January  18lh,  new  style.  He  flou- 
rfshed  about  1412.  Dempster  says  he  left  behind 
him  works,  which  were  afterwards  destroyed  by 
the  heretics,  meaning  the  Reformers.  He  acqui* 
red  great  fame  of  his  faith  and  religion,  lie  risi 
ded  in  the  parish  of  Bcthelnie,  now  called  Old 
Meldrum,  the  church  having  been  removed  to  tim . 
village.  The  tradition  respecting  this  saint  is,  th»t 
that  parish  was  protected  from  an  infectious  and 
dangerous  disease  which  was  raveling  th(^  neigh- 
bouring districts,  by  his  prayers,  and  that  be  went 
round  the  whole  parish,  on  his  knees,  for  that  pnr^ 
pose.  The  place  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  is 
called  Redgate.  This  saint's  day  was  lone-  observ  • 
ed  asa  festival, and  the  old  residentcrs  still  abstaia 
from  work  on  that  day,  and  the  same  respect  is 
shewn  to  him  by  others  who  do  not  reside  within 
the  parish.  A  fair  called  after  his  name  is  stil) 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  aftej  Januai/  the  I8t )  ^ 


VmTBMITY  OV  BDINBUROH. 

Edinburgh  could  not  boait  of  a  regular  univer- 
sitf  till  the  jear  158S.  Before  this  period^  how- 
eTer,  teachers  of  philosophy  and  divinity  had 
been  long*  established  in  the  city. 

For  a  long  period,  little  else  was  taught  in  the 
nniversity  of  Edinburgh  besides  the  d^  lan- 
guages, the  divinity  and  philosophy  of  the  schools, 
and  some  branches  of  the  mathematics  then  in  ge- 
Berel  use.'  After  the  Restoration,  Revolution, 
and  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  how- 
ever, professors  for  other  departments  of  science 
were  appointed ;  and  in  the  year  1721,  the  school 
of  medicine,  which  has  since  risen  to  such  emi- 
nence, was  first  founded. 

I'rior  to  thft  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  forms  a  striking  era  in  the  history 
of  mcdicihe  in  this  country,  every  thiug  connect- 
ed with  the  healing  art  was  imperfectly  taught 
and  understood.  .  The  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
ciaus,  instituted  by  a  charter,  dated  SSQi  November, 
1681,  owed  its  rise  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Sir 
Andrew  Balfour.  Dr.  Balfour,  Dr.  Pictaim,  Dr. 
Stevenson,  and  Dr*  Burnet  used,  so  early 
BB  1690,  to  meet  in  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Sitn 
bald,  once  a  fortnight,  and  subsequently  in  the 
collie  once  a  month,  for  literary  discussion  and 
scicniiiic  improvement.  Sir  Robert  was  appoint- 
ed Geographer  for  Scotland  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1682,  and  was  eit^ged  to  publish  the  natural 
history  and  geographical  description  of  that  king- 
dom. He  was  further  appointed  Professorof  Me- 
dicine in  the  college  by  the  magistrates  on  the 
5th  March,  1685.  In  this  year  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  published  the  first  Edinburgh  Ph^- 
nacopoeia. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  defects 
that  Edinburgh,  as  to  medical  science,  had  labour- 
ed under  were  to  be  removed,  and  a  school  esta- 
blished, which  was  one  day  to  be  the  first  in  Eu 
rope.  For  the  establishment  of  this  school,  the 
Scottish  metropolis  is  indebted,  next  to  the  cele- 
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John  Monro  was  the  youngest  ton  of  Sir  A^- 
ander  Monro  of.Bearcroft,  in  Stirlingshire.  He 
was  educated  as  a  surgeon-apothecary  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  served  for  some  years  in  the  army  un- 
der King  William,  in  Flanders.  About  three 
years  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  his  onlv 
child,  which  happened  at  London  on  the  -]9tti 
September,  1697,  he  quitted  the  army  and  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where  his  engaging  manners  and 
knowledge  in  his  profession  soon  introduced  him 
into  an  extensive  practice.  His  son,  Alexander^ 
early  showed  an  hiclination  to  the  study  of  phy- 
sic ;  and  the  father,  perceiving  the  bent  of  his  to- 
nius,  promoted  his  views  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  After  giving  him  the  best  education  that 
Edinburgh  at  that  time  afforded,  he  sent  him  suc- 
cessively to  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  to'  im- 
prove him  in  his  profession.  On  his  return  toEidin- 
burgh,  in  the  autumn  of  17 19,  his  accomplishments 
were  such  as  gained  him  the  regard  of  all  the  lovers 
of  medical  science,  and  many  of  the  faculty  signi- 
fied their  wishes  that  he  should  open  a  class  for 
anatomical  demonstration.  By  the  persuasions 
of  his  friends  young  Monro  accordingly  ventured 
to  commence  a  public  teacher ;  and  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond  and  Macgill,  who  were  then  conjunct  nomi- 
nal professors  and  demonstrators  of  anatomy  to 
the  surgeons'  company,  having  resigned  in  his  fa- 
vour, he  undertook  the  task,  with  a  view  to  ren- 
der it  more  extensively  useful.  At'  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  teacher,  he  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to 
please  his  audience;  and  even  his  first  lecture 
distinguished  the  genius  that  was  to  be  the  Fa- 
ther of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  John  Mopro,  at  the  same  time  that  he  in- 
troduced his  son  to  such  a  brilliant  career,  also 
prevailed  on  Dr.  Alston,  then  a  young  man»  to 
give  some  public  lectures  on  botany.  These  two 
young  professors  accordingly,  in  the  banning  of 
the  winter  1720,  began  to  give  courses  of  lectures, 
the  one  on  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  the  other 
on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  which  were  the  first 


brated  indiTiduBl*  above  mentioned^  to  Ml.  John  I  regular  courses  of  lectures  on  any  of  the  branches 
Monro  |  of  medicine  (bitterer  bad  been  r««d«tEdipbttTgh. 
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Before  tbii  peiioi,  heit^&l,  tH.  Cn^totA  Ud  in 
wifiter  gives  »  svperfieiAl  coart«  of  Ch«miitry> 
and  in  iuinm«r  a  lli^ht  dietch  of  Wflnleal  lec- 
tures on  n  few  o0iciDiiI  planu,  ^at  fead  by  Dr. 
I^estoB  I  but  neither  of  tbeae  ftitempts  had  exci- 
ted much  interest^  or  trfli  attended  with  iiitteh  ad- 
▼antager 

About  tbU  time,  encouraged  by  th^  flattering  f^ 
ception  which  his  son  aiid  iiiii  youthful  colleague 
met  with,  Mr.  John  Monro  commtifticated  to  the 
ph^ticians  and  starseohs  of  j^inbnrgh  k  plan, 
whicb  ha  had  long  formed  in  hli  o^n  mind,  of 
liaviiig  the  different  blanches  Of  medicine  and  sor- 
g^ery  rdgnlarly  Uugbt  at  Edinbutgh :  and  by  their 
interest  regular  teachers  in  the  different  depart- 
ments were  instituted  in  the  onitersity.  Toung 
Monro  received  a  fornial  appointment  iii  I7S1; 
Dr.  Sinclair  delivered  lectures  on  the  the6fy  Of 
medicine;  Dr.  Ruthetford  on  the  precitce^  Dr. 
Pluuimer  on  chemistry;  ond  Dr.  Alston  on  mate- 
ria medica  and  botany.  The  plan  for  a  medical 
education  being  still  incomplete  i^ithodt  an  hos- 
piul,  (the  only  on6  ai  this  (ime  being  a  ftnall  esia- 
biisbment  projected  by  Dr.  fialfour,)  subscrip- 
tions were  set  on  foot  for  that  poroose,  and  con- 
»idorakle  sums  raised,  chiefly  by  the  fexertiona  of 
Dr.  Monro  Prwius,  and  the  worthy  chief  magi^ 
trate,  I^rovosi  Drammond.  In  cbn^eqnence  of 
this  the  Royal  Inflrniarr  WM  rounded,  and  Id  no 
long  time  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients, 
aioon  after  the  Royal  Mfedieat  Society  of  fidin-^ 
buigh  was  instituted,  and  a  school  of  medicina 
was  tbus  established,  which  rapidly  rose  to  be  the 
lirst  in  Europe. 

Dr.  CuUen  waa  caflecf  (6  fi  chalf  In  the  tJniver- 
sity  of  Kdinburgn  in  the  yeftf  itsti^  Dt.  John  Gre* 
Hory,  descended  from  a  familjr  ia  which  ^nint 
was  keraditary,  was  appointed  Professor  oOfedi« 
cine  about  the  year  nfiSj  and  Dr.  filadc,  who 
first  led  the  way  to  modem  ifiicdvefUs  in  chcuiil- 
try,  was  appointed  teacher  Of  that  branch  of  sci- 
once  iun&i*  A  Professorship  of  Midwifery  was 
iBstUatH  ia  lt56:  one  of  Cliff  teal  fturgefj 
-•me  ume  afterwards.    A  Pf  dfcoWWhip  df  Medf-. 
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cal  Jurisprtfdaiiee  waa  Inatitiitadl  ia  180f ;  and  one 
of  Milltatt  flargory  in  tha  aam«  ycaf . 

While  the  diffSerent  iMftchM  off  oduCAtlot  fttp* 
neeted  with  medicine  wet*  thus  siceetsfithf 
taught^  the  other  fcieneea  trera  *0t  oegMoiet. 
James  Gregory,  the  itnretftot  of  the  leflecttiig  te- 
lescope, David  Gregory  his  nephew^  afterwavdi 
professor  of  aatrononty  at  Oxford^  asd  Janat 
Gregory,  his  brother,  tucGessively  held  the  ili^ 
thematieal  ehatr.  The  two  last  were  the  llrat  la 
proinulgate  the  philoaophy  of  Newton  in  Seal* 
lahd;  and  the  celebii^  Maclamiin,  Irho  aae« 
ceed^  to  the  same  chair,  waa  one  of  Uie  masl  il* 
lustrioui  disciples  of  that  great  philoaopher. 
Dr.  Mathew  Stewart,  and  latterly  Mr.  Playfairand 
Mr.  l>tflle,  sacceisiToly  profeasors  of  mathema- 
tics^ have  hiiintained  the  celebrity  of  thia  cfaatr# 
and  of  the  onivertity,  by  a  display  of  talent  which 
has  seldom  been  equalled. 

In  Naturai  HitUny  the  oniversity  of  Efiaburgli 
has  been  but  lately  distinguished.  The  first  pro« 
fc^taor  of  thia  branch  of  science  waa  Dr.  Robert 
Ramsay/  for  whom  the  chair  was  inatitated  by  tha 
Crown  in  1767.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Jofaa 
Walker,  in  17St,  who  ftrit  read  lectures  in  natn- 
raf  history  in  that  year.  Prior  to  this  perio^ 
although  lectureff  on  botatiy  were  giren,  and 
though  the  late  Dr.  Hope  was  a  diaiinguiahed  bo-> 
tanist,  yet  the  other  departmenu  of  natnal  hia- 
tory  T^ere  but  little  Cultivated  in  Scotland.  Dr. 
Walker  was  an  elcallent  lecturer,  and  taogha 
sucenaftllly  for  many  years.  But  it  remained  for 
the  preMt  professor,  Mr.  Jameson,  to  direct  tbe 
public  attention  by  hii  powerful  talenta  to  tliia 
branch  of  atady;  and  the  ealebrity  of  hia  woika 
and  prelections  have  already  raised  the  refMitatian 
of  £dinburgh  to  the  Ikit  rank  as  aaebool  of  mine* 
tatogy.  To  (he  same  gentleman  the  pnbfic  are 
hidebted  fof  the  formation  of  the  Collage  M«anom» 
trhich  hat  risen  into  eottseqnanee  under  hia ncd to 
superifttendanee,  and  which  prouiaas  soon  to  hn 
one  of  the  best  selected  eollectiosa  in  Enropn. 

A  professorship  of  Agricaltara  wna  fanadnd 
soma  years  ago  in  the  univeraity^  which  ha§miA* 


Mldi^i  heirtytfi  WtMSif  Um  htaUMe,  m 
'*  Memorial  relating  to  the  UDivcriitf  oi  Edio* 
bttigh"  W9a  drawn  up  hj  oim  e^  iM  profeaaorf  in 
the  year  1769.  In  this  membrial  a  propoial  for 
rebuilding  the  (kbrie  of  tha  college  on  a  ragulaf 
plan^  on  thff  lite  of  the  old  buildings,  was  iub- 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  publia;  v6ltta« 
tary  eontribationa  were  to  be  received  from  par 
triotic  individuals,  and  places  were  to  be  opened 
for  subscription,  under  the  manfigemcntof  proper 
persons,  in  order  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  for 
carrying  on  the  design.  This  propose)  seemed 
for  a  time  to  interest  the  public  |  but  the  meana 
being  insufficient  to  realise  the  project,  it  was 
laid  aside  till  a  mote  favourable  opportunity 
should  present  itself.  The  American  war,  how 
ever,  prevented  the  revival  of  the  scheme  during 
the  time  of  its  continuance.  But  alter  peace  had 
a^in  restored  prosperity,  energy,  and  public  spi* 
rit,  the  design  was  once  more  brought  before  the 
public  in  the  year  1785,  in  a  welKwritten  letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  (late  Viscount 
Melville)  *'  On  the  proposed  improvements  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  means  of  ao^ 
coroplishiag  them."    Soon  bI^m  this  tlie  magis- 


A«Mt|]r,lbnMiilitti>]iMt  »f  Dr.  Ciivantiy, 
lo  tia^iove  the  practice  of  huabaodry,  by.  combia* 
bif  jaieaa«  with  iu  practical  details. 

Thesladenta  who  Mtend  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh are  notf  like  tnost  others  in  the  kin^m, 
iiadoff  the  necessity  of  adopting  any  particular 
nMnie  «f  living.  Neither  do  the  rules  oi  the  col- 
lege  foqniire  that  they  should  appear  in  a  dress 
difiereftt  from  that  of  the  other  citicens.  In  the 
armagemeat  of  their  acadeoUcat  studies  they  are 
also  left  at  perfect  freedom;  it  being  only  neces- 
sary in  takinf  degrees  io  medicine  to  have  attend- 
ed the  preacnbed  classes  a  certain  number  of  ses- 
sions i  «emI,  in  divinity,  to  have  attended  the  Divi« 
nity  Hall,  in  addition  to  the  other  branches  of 
study  which  the  national  church  prescribes. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred 
annually  in  August.  The  candidates  prepare  and 
nctfic  a  thesis,  and  the  last  examination  is  a  pub- 
lic one. 

The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  are  the  thief  pa- 
trons of  the  university,  and  possess  the  right  of 
ftominnttngio.aU  the  chairs  except  nine,  which  be- 
long to  th6  Crown,  and  one,  that  of  Agriculture, 
established  by  a  private  individual,  8ir  G.  F. 
iohnstone.    '*  With  whai  integrity  and  discern-  trates  of  the  city  att  on  foot  a  subscription  for 


lAtftt  persons  have  been  chosen  to  preside  in  each 
•f  these  departments,*'  said  the  eloquent  Robert- 
son, in  A  speech  made  at  the  foundation  of  the 
new  college, "  the  character  of  m^  learned  eol- 
kagnei  affords  the  roost  satisfymg  evidence. 
Ftom  confidence  in  their  abilities,  anid  assiduity 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  their  respective  offi- 
ces, the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  become  ^a 
eaat  of  education,  flot  only  to  youth  in  ever^  part 
of  Iha  British  dolninions,  but,  to  the  honour  of 
our  country,  students  have  been  attracted  to  it 
from  almoit  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  every 
Btat0  i:l  America."  •*••  • 

The  mean  appearance  which  the  old  buildings 
of  the  nuiversity  exhibited,  being  ill  suited  to  the 
fiune  which  it  had  acquired,  was  long  a  subject 
of  general  complaint.  The  difficulties  which 
prMented  tlMmaeh««  t«  the  projectioii  of  4  new 


erecting  a  new  atructure,  accordiqg  to  a  desigtt 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  wiebiated  ar<* 
chitect,  Mr.  Robert  Adam.  ConsiderabU  sums 
having  been  thus  obtained,  part  of  the  old  buiMr 
ing  was  pulled  down,  and  the  foundation-stone  ot 
the  new  college  was  kid  on  the  16th  of  Novem* 
her,  1789,  by  Lord  Napier,  as  Grand  Master  Ma- 
son of  Scotlandf  the  descendant  of  "  a  man  whoie 
original  and  universal  genius  pUced  him  among 
the  illustrious  persotti  who  have  eoatributad 
most  eminent]^  to  enhMg*  the  boundnriei  nf  btf- 
man  knowledge." 

The  building  was  accordingly  befiflM  and  for 
Some  time  went  on  rapidly.  But  the  sum  cplleel- 
ed,  though  large,  bei^  far  from  soffieient  for  tha 
erection  of  a  buildiag  of  such  elegance  and  mng^ 
nitude,  it  was  neecstarily  stopped;  and  tlio«g|i 
the  eaat  frent  was  •ftenrnrdt  pertigQy  ibiahedj . 
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the  erection  Beetned  too  exteniive  to  be  floishedby 
local  subscription. 

In  1815,  however,  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  John 
Majoribanks  and  the  member  for  the  city,  the 
matter  was  brought  before  Parliament,  and  an 
yearly  grant  of  £10,000  was  procured,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  completion  of  the  building,  under 
the  superintendence  of  commissioners  appointed 
by  Parliament.  These  commissioners  accordingly 
met  on  the  4th  of  December^  1816,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  plans  and  specifications  which  had 
been  prepared  by  their  direction.  The  plan  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Playfair  was  then  adopted,  and  the 
prize  of  100  guineas  was  adjudged  to  that  gentle- 
man. The  second  prize  of  80  guineas  was  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Burn,' architect.  According  to  Mr. 
Playfair's  plan,  the  exterior  of  the  building,  as 
originally  planned  by  Adam,  is  to  be  retained 
with  very  little  alteration ;  but  there  will  be  a 
total  departure  from  the  interior  arrangements. 

By  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Adam,  tl^re  were  to 
have  been  two  internal  courts.  The  east  front, 
in  which  is  the  principal  gate,  is  to  be  adorned 
with  a  dome.  A  handsome  portico,  supported  by 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  36  feet  high,  and 
each  formed  of  stone,  forms  the  chief  entrance. 
Over  the  gate  is  the  following  inscription :  Aca- 
demia  Jaeofn  VL  Scotorum  Regit,  Anno  post  C/ois- 
tvm  naium  m,o»lxxxii  Jmtitvla;  annoque 
K,occ,LXXxfX,  Renovari  coepla  i  ^ReffiuaUe  Geor- 
gh  J  J  I.  Principe  MunificenAukno  ;  UrbisEdinen- 
«f  Prafecto  Thotna  Elder;  Academia  Primario 
Oylielfno  Robertton.     ArchUecto  Roberto  Adam. 

The  east  and  west  sides  of  the  square  arc  255 
feet  in  length,  and  the  soutli  and  north  are  S58. 

According  to  Mr.  Play  fair's -plan,  the  library, 
which  occupies  the  south  side  of  the  square,  is 
to  be  divided  into  two  floors,  the  lower  of  which 
is  separated  into  five  compartments,  communica- 
ting with  each  other  by  folding  doors.  The  anti- 
room,  which  is  the  outermost  of  these,  is  a  spa- 
cious apartment,  47  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  22 
feet  high,  well  lighted  by  a  lai^ge  window  from 
the  court.    The  next  apartment  is  of  a  circular 
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form,  and  is  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  64  faet 


height,  lighted  from  the  top,  and'having  agallerT 
running  around  it.  Farther  on  is  the  central 
i:oom,  60  feet  long,  47  feet  wide,iBd  2S  feet  high, 
which  is  intended  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  graduation 
hall  and  chapel,  and  to  be  made  capable  of  accooi- 
modating  700  students.  Beyond  this  are  two 
rooms  to  correspond  to  the  circular  room  and  the 
outer  room  already  described.  The  upper  depaxt- 
meyt  of  the  library  is  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  one 
below,  with  this  exception,  that  the  central  divi- 
sion is  SO  feet  in  height,  having  an  arched  ceiling 
supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  colunuia.  In 
place,  also,  of  the  communication  between  the 
different  apartments  by  means  of  folding  doors, 
columns  are  introduced  supporting  the  entabla- 
ture ;  by  which  means  the  whole  is  thrown  into 
one  great  room,  so  that  the  eye  ranges  over  the 
whole  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  extending 
to  a  distance  of  190  feet,  while  the  circular  rooms 
with  their  domes, and  the  centre  compartment  with 
its  arched  ceiling,  are  calculated  to  relieve  the  ge- 
neral appearance  from  tameness  or  monotony,  and 
the  columns  with  their  unbroken  entablature  to 
give  simplicity  and  coherence  to  the  whole. 

The  museum  for  specimens  of  natural  history 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the  build- 
ings. The  lower  room,  which  is  90  feet  long,  SO 
feet  wide,  and  22  feet  high,  is  fitted  up  with  Gre- 
cian Doric  columns.  The  upper  apartment  irof 
the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the  one  below ; 
but  is  considerably  higher,  as  it  extends  upwards 
towards  the  roof.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  dome 
18  feet  in  diameter,  the  centre  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  lanteni,  from  which,  and  from  other 
points,  an  abundant  supply  of  light  is  obtained 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  specimens. 

The  other  parts  of  the  building  are  laid  out  in 
class-rooms  for  the  different  professors,  and  other 
nei:essary  accommodations. 

The  winter  session  of  the  college  continues 
for  about  six  months,  beginning  in  October  and 
November,  and  ending  in  April  and  May.  The 
summer  teision  begins  in  May,  4Uid  geocrUly 
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Humanity^ 

Greek, 

Mathematics, 

UJgic, 

Moral  Philoaopliy, 

Natural  Philosophy, 


i&  Avgort.  Clinieal  laetuvet  on  medicine 
and  suicery  are  also  g^iven  on  cases  of  patients 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

The  blanches  of  education  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinbuigh  are  the  following  :*- 
The  very  Rev.G.  H.Baird,  D.  D.  Principal. 
!•— Liter ATUKB  and  philosophy. 

Mr.  Pillans. 

Mr.  Donbac. 

Mr.  Wallace. 

Rev.  Dr.  David  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Leslie. 
Rhetoric  &  Belles  Lettres,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Brown. 
Universal  History,  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

NaCaral  History,  Mr.  Jameson. 

n.— Thbocoot. 
Divinity,  Rev.  Dr.W.  Ritchie. 

Divinity  &  Church  History,Rev.  Dr.  Meiklejohn. 
Hebrew,  Ac.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Branton. 

HI.— Law. 

^''^^'  Institutes  and!  i^r.  Irvine. 

PAndects,  J 

Scots  Law,  Mr.  Bell. 

Public  Law,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

IV.— Mbdicinb. 
Diatetics,  Materia  MediOp    Duncan,  Jan. 

ca,  and  Pharmacy,       j^^'^»»^  * 
Practice  of  Physic,  Dr.  Home. 

Chwiiistry  and  Chemical  1  j^  ^^ 

Pharmacy,  J  ^ 

Tk*«^»«  **f  Pk«.:^  \Dr.  Duncan,  sen. 

Theory  of  Physic,  Jd^.  Alison. 

Anatomy  and  Surgery,        Dr.  Monro. 

Medical  Jurisprudence, 

Clinical  Medicine^ 

Clinical  Suigery, 
Military  Surgeiy^ 


} 


Dr.  Christison. 

By  Members  of  the  Fa- 

cultjr. 
Mr.  Russell. 
Dr.  Ballingall. 


During  the  Summer  Session,  lectnrea  «re  given 
in  the  following  branches  of  education  ^-^ 

Botany,  by  Dr.  Graham. 

Midwifery,  by  Dr.  Hamilton. 

Clinical  Lectuns  on  Medicine,  by  one  of  the 
Faculty. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery,  by  Mr.  Rusaell.  ^ 

In  consequence  of  «  joist  resolution  of  the  pa- 
trons and  professors  of  the  oaiyersity,  every  stu- 
dent, before  entering  with  any  professor,  must 
provide  himself  with  a  matriculation  ticket,  for 
which  the  fee  is  lOs.  including  all  public  college 
does.  Attendance  is  given  in  the  libranf  to  issue 
these  tickets,  and  to  enrol  the  names  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  AUmm,  which  is  the  only  legal  record 
of  their  attendance  in  the  university. 

The  number  of  students  who  attended  the  differ* 
ent  classes  in  the  year  1822,  amounted  to  upwaida 
of  2800. 

In  Edinburgh,  besides  the  university  and  High 
School,  there  are  many  private  academies  and 
lecture-rooms,  for  classical  and  medical  instruO". 
tion,  superintended  by  able  teachers. 

A   GRBBN  0008B. 

.  An  honest  Highlander  walking  along  Holbora^ 
heard  a  voice  cry.  Rogue,  Scot;  Rogue^Scot; 
his  northern  blood  fired  at  the  iniialt,  he  drew 
his  brood-sword,  and  looked  around  him  on  every 
side,  to  discover  the  object  of  his  indignation ;  at 
last  he  found  that  it  came  from  a  parrot,  perched 
in  a  balcony  within  bis  reach;  but  the  generous 
Scot,  disdaining  to  stain  his  trusty  blade  with  such 
ignoble  blood,  put  up  his  sword  again,  with  a  sour 
smile,  saying-.  Gin  ye.  were  a  mon,  as  ye're  a  green 
goose,  I  would  split  your  weem. 

ANCIBNT   FOOT  80LDIBR8. 

Bows  and  quivers  were  in  vain  recommended 
to  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  by  repeated  statutes; 
spears  and  axes  seem  universally  to  have  been 
used  instead  of  them.  Their  defensive  armopr 
was  the  phtte-jack,  haobeikf  or  brigiaitiBe;  and 
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iMMl  c«)ftrtis. 
AU  worn  fWdidt  it  ttMlkst  ^HtMt,  Mcordliof 
to  Fm  jen ;  and  a  volnmiaaUt  banneMliief  roHbd 
the  Mck,  ^  not  fos  Mld#  Mtt  liif  (ttttint,"  The 
Mfee  abB  wat  maafa  aiad  m  tiba  BeoitUb  amy : 
the  old  poem  on  the  battle  of  Flodden,  mantioDt 
a  l«ad*« 

Who  liuAfillf  Ad  meM  tKair  foea 
With  taadi  atf^ttltf  and  kttaaa  loag. 

Wba&  ihe  i^ttdal  m^f  of  the  t^loj^doin  wai  cal- 
led ferth^  each  man  vai  obli^^d  to  appear  with 
!6n/  xiay0*  provUion.  When  thit  was  expended, 
which  took  place  befot*  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
iha  giMf  melted  away  of  courie.  Almoit  all  the 
fieottian  force*,  except^  ft  f^w  hntehtl,  men-at- 

*  l«M  and  the  Boider-prickers.  who  formed  excel- 
lent  lifhi  cavalry^  acted  upon  foot. 

CUTTY  STOOL. 

When  the  dliastroos  and  bloody  MruMe  of 
th6  dcottith  reformation  was  over^  all  that  ei- 
caped  the  wreck  of  original  genim  and  peetiliar 
cast  of  character,  wa*  "  tne  stool  of  repentance.***- 
Thii  stool  of  terror  waa  fashioned  like  an  arm- 
chairi  and  was  raited  on  d  pedestal  nearly  two 
liit  hiihar  than  the  other  smUj  directly  fronting 
the  ftaipit  When  the  khfk  bell  Waa  rang^,  ttia 
tnlprit  a^tflided  the  ehnir»  and  th*  ball-^um  ar« 
Myad  bin  in  the  sackeloth  town*  Here  be  stood 
tbraa  landaya  sneeAtslTely,  hit  faeenna  dvaiadyaad 
the  Awfttl  laoa^  hang  oret  hia^ 

<*  A  6ted  taste  for  the  hand  of  scotit 
Td  point  mis  slow  unmoving  finger  «t.*' 

MLB  ov  Btrrs. 
I  was  struck  with  the  great  dilTerenee  which 
exists  between  this  Island  and  the  one  we  bad  just 
left,  relative  to  (he  aspect  of  the  country,  the  cli« 
aiai%  prednctioBs,  the  inhabitantsi  and  eren  theit 
d^aUlMb  lastend  6f  the  cold  air  and  dreary  as* 
peat  OTAnaBi  I  Unmi  a  mild  climate,  *  rich  y* 
g«MMlott#  tfia  ioaii  green  Biaadeiifa  enimalM 

•  villi  tkNngi  Ufaioli  paifiMe4  itaft  fti»i  Mil  loekl 


aofefad  with  ▼arioaa  ihmba  aid  1 
tineSi  f  toon  arrived  near  the  tuper^  tftaia  af 
Mount  Stewart,  belonging  to  the  mrquis  Cif  But*. 
There  the  beautiful  gardens  are  sanOaBdad  with 
trees  of  every  kindi  extending  their  bnmcbes  as  for 
as  the  waters  of  the  bike.  A  palace  of  Iha  mMt 
elegant  architecture  is  erected  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  covered  with  green  turf,  amidst  groups  of 
charming  shrubs  and  forests  of  iofty  trees.  The 
birds  of  spring  ^y  about  in  thousands  iB  fhctl 
woods,  which  resound  with  their  varied  wtfblin|. 
My  ears,  for  tome  time,  accustomed  only  to  hdt 
the  dlteordafit  criei  of  sea  birds,  the  modrAhll 
air  of  the  cuckoo,  or  the  harsh  voice  of  the»su^k, 
were  now,  as  Well  at  my  eyes,  regaled  with  thii 
sudden  chanec.  Thit  estate  giv^t  to  the  «ldati 
ton  of  the  Marquit  of  Bute  the  title  of  Lbpl 
Mount  Stewart.«^.$atinicre. 

aiR  DAVID  LIIIDSAT,  OR   LTl«De4T| 

Descended  from  a  noble  lamil^,  wat  bom  in  14Bf« 
at  Garmylton,  in  Hadine:tonshire,and  racaivedhis 
early  education  probably  at  the  neighbooring 
school  of  Coupar.  In  1905,  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew's,  whieb  he  it  adppeadd 
to  have  leh  in  1609.  He  then  enteiBd  taiie  the 
service  of  the  court,  where,  in  15U,  he  Wis  an  tt- 
tendanl^  Or  page  of  honour  to  Jamet  V.  than  la 
infant.  In  this  situation  he  continued  until  M24, 
when,  b^  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  ipo^btr|  Che 
youn|  king  was  deprived  of  his  servcnis^  BalleB- 
den,  Lindsay,  and  others,  for  whom  he  ssams  al- 
ways to  have  entertained  a  jnst  regard, aad  whom 
he  dismissed  with  a  pension,  the  paymeBt  of 
which  his  majesty  was  studious  to  enforce,  while 
his  means  were  few,  and  his  power  ilaa  little. 
From  1524  to  U28,  Lindsay  was  a  witaeaaBf  the 
confusions  and  oppressions  arising  from  the  da- 
mination  at  the  Douglasses  over  both  the  princ 
and  his  people.  From  that  thraldom  the  kiag^  at 
the  age  of  sixtean,  made  his  escape,  by  his  ova 
address  and  vigour,  ill  July  ef  Mf$,  ift6r  etefy 
other  exenioB  Bad  failed.  Lindiay  had  i^*w  liber- 
ty and  fpiriH  %9  sup^o't  him  i^  fba  a«MfBli^  ef 
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Ui  mnm,  wd  about  the  end  oC.  die  ymr  jvtt  niM- 
ttoDcd,  produced  bit  '*  Pr^me/'  la  tbe  follow  inc; 
jiat  he  prttented  bis  *'  jpomjiJaynt  *'  to  the  king, 
$x4  m  15S0  be  wat  inaugurated  lion  king  at  afma, 
aad  incideutaUj  became  q^knigbt.  I|i  Pecembcr 
at  tbif  year  be.  published  his  satire  ou  the  clexgy> 
called  ^The  Comp^ynt  of  tbe  Papii^o," 

$ir  David  vay  toon  employed  in  discharging  tbe 

E roper  functions  of  lion  hemld.  la  April  1691, 
•  waf  sent  with  Campbel  and  Pinter*  to  Antverp, 
ip  renew  the  aocient  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
j^tetberlands,  and  they  weie  so  well  receivad  by  the 
emperotCliarles  V.  as  to  ensure  the  success  of 
tJbelr  mission.  Lindsay  returned  to  Scotland  in  the 
latter  end  of  1581>  and  not  long  after  married.  This 
oiarnasie  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either 
fruitfiil  or  happy.  Sir  David  left  no  issue,  and 
be  every  where  speaks  with  a  sort  of  Turkish 
contempt  of  women.  He  was  now  occupied  upon 
a  poem^  which  displays  much  of  that  sentiment^ 
a  drama  of  a  verv  singular  kind,  which  he  called, 
vliat  lie  intended  it  to  be^  '*  A  Satyre  of  the  three 
£stads.'*  Some  of  his  biographers  have  affected 
to  consider  him  as  tbe  first  dramatist  of  his  coun- 
try. But  moraldies  existed  in  Scotland  before  he 
was  bora ;  and  were  venr  common  in  his  time.  In 
1586,  probably,  he  produced  his  **  Answer  to  the 
Kin^s  Plyting,"  and  his  Complaynt  of  Basche,'' 
which  shew  the  gloominess  of  his  temperament. 

Ip  the  mean  time  he  was  sent  as  lion  king,  with 
air  John  Campbel  of  Laiidon,  in  13.^^,  to  the  em- 
peror, to  demand  iu  marriage  one  of  tbe  pria* 
cesses  of  bis  house.  Tbe  king,  however,  not  being 
iatisfled  with  tlie  portraits  of  the  princesses  pre- 
ieated  to  him,  or  perhaps,  as  Mr.  ubalmers  thinks, 
beiqgattfactedby  a  more  useful  connexion  with 
Fnuice,  ^eat  Lindsay,  in  1536,  to  that  country  id 
demand  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  house  o| 
Vendomei  but  tbe  king  himself  arriving  the  year 
lollowia^,^  made  choice  of  Magdalene  of  Franca» 
wbp  dM  ia  about  two  months  after  her  marriage ; 
and  this  lamentatile  event  occasioned  Lindsay's 
n^  ^ia>  the  ''  Deplouiatioa  of  tim  D^ith  af 
qtieoe  )r|BgdaleD«/'   TbelungihovevarfiiMnM 


fa  U98,miUn9mif§i 
forth  in  tha  njaiaiagi  and  e^rMnaaks  { 
to  that  eveat,  and  aftwwaids  on  |ba  btHb  ^  a 
prinea.  Duriag  tba  reaiaifidft  of  Iba  taiga  af 
James  V.  he  aopatrs  la  bav%  rMaiaed  bii  kni#^ 
ty's  fiivour»  aafl  to  iiava  been  frequently  etUpklf ad 
in  his  cbaittcter  of  herald  i  but  hw  of  theaa  Inei^ 
dents  seem  of  suftcieat  Uaportaaoa  to  ba  delaeb- 
ed  from  his  biogmphat's  aorrative.  During  ibe 
regeney»  be  appears  to  h*ve  espoaaed  the  cau«e 
of  the  reformers,  and  after  the.  attassiaatioa  of 
cardinal  Beaton,  wrote  his  ''  Tragedte  of  tbe  late 
Cardinal,**  to  strengthen  the  prejudiaes  of  tbe 
public  against  that  ecclesiastic. 

In  1 518  he  was  seat,  as  lioa  herald,  td  Chrifttiaa, 
king  of  Demark,  to  solicit  Bhips»  for  pTolNttag 
the  Scottish  coasts  agaioM  the  English,  aad  la  ne- 
gotiate a  free  trade,  particularly  in  grain  t  the 
the  latter  purpose  only  was  accomplished,  but  it 
Copeahagen,  Lindsay  had  an  op|M>rtonity  af  be- 
coming acquaiated  with  tbe  litemti  of  Denmark. 
He  atlaogth  returned  to  his  usual' occttpalieas, 
and  was  probably  no  more  employed  ia  such  dis- 
tant embassies.  About  this  time  be  published 
the  most  pleasing  of  all  his  poems, ''  Tbe  Histo- 
rie  and  Testament  of  Squire  Meldrum.'*  lo  16A3 
he  finished  his  kst  and  greatest  work, ''  The  Mo- 
narchie."  When  be  died,  seems  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty.  His  latest  and  best-informed  biogm- 
pher  is  inclined  to  place  his  death  in  or  about 
1557  j  but  others  say  that  he  lived  till  1567.  It 
is  rather  singular  that  a  man  of  so  much  celebrity, 
a  great  publio  oiicar,  oae  of  the  reforoiarsi  or 
who  at  least  eontributed  to  tbe  reformatioa,  aad 
the  OMst popular  poet  of  his  tiBie,siiould  liave  died 
in  such  obscurity,  without  even  a  tijiditioa  as  to 
when  or  where  he  was  buried.  Little  of  his  per- 
sonal character  can  now  be  known)  but  what  is  to 
be  gleaned  from  bis  writings.    He  entered  with 

treat  zeal  into  the  religious  disputes  of  his  time, 
Qt  is  supposed  to  lean  rather  ta  tba  LatbaiWi 
than  Calvinistic  principles  of  reformation ;  his  la- 
tiras,  however,  were  powerfallr  asslstiatf  19  #af^ 
ling  tfaa  vices  H  tba  d^tgy,  and  prbdvcaaalastin«r 
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effect  <m  the  miiH^s  of  the  people.  We  shall  not 
enter  very  minutely  into  his  character  as  a  poet. 
In  his  works,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  we  do  not  often  find 
either  the  splendid  diction  of  Dunbar,  or  the  pro- 
lific imagination  of  Gawin  Douelas.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  &e  '^  Dream"  is  his  only  composition 
which  can  be  cited  as  uniformly  poetical;  but  his 
various  learning, his  good  sense,  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  courts,  and  of  the  world,  the  facility  of 
his  versification,  and  above  all,  bis  peculiar  talents 
of  adapting  himself  to  readers  of  all  denomina- 
tions, will  continue  to  secure  to  him  a  consider- 
able share  of  that  popularity,  for  which  be  was 
originally  indebted  to  the  opinions  he  professed, 
no  less  than  to  his  poetical  merit.  The  most 
ample  -  information  respecting  Lindsay,  bis  per- 
sonal history,  and  works,  may  be  found  in  the 
very  accurate  edition  of  the  latter,  published  in< 
1606,  by  George  Chalmers,  esq.  in  8  vols.  8vo 
It  has  li^en  justly  remarked,  that  if  the  learned 
editor  had  executed  no  more  than  the  glossary 
prefixed  to  this  edition,  he  would  have  b»en  am- 
ply entitled  to  the  gratitude  both  of  English  and 
Scotch  scholars.  A  more  elaborate,  learned,  and 
satisfactory  production  of  the  kind  has  certainly 
not  appeared  since  that  of  Ruddiman* 


EXPBNfB  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  following  results,  taken  from  the  "  Gene- 
.  ral  Abstracts  of  the  Population,  Poor,  and  means 
of  maintaining  the  Poor  in  Scotland,"  subjoined  to 
the  Sh^ifplementmy  Report  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly laid  before  Parliament,  in  1820^  present  the 
best  information  we  have  access  to  on  this  interest- 
ing subject : 


Population  for  which  the  returns 
were  made         .... 

Number  of  Paupers  .       .       . 

'Proportion  of  paupers  to  population 


1,764,987 


44,199 


lto89 


Assessments         •       «       • 
Collections,  and  other  volantary 
payments  •       •       . 

Gross  funds        »       -       • 

Sum  which  each  pauper  costs 

Expense  to  each  individual  of 
the  population 


£49,718  10  5| 
64,477,  7  Si 


iCn4,195 

17  9 

£9 

11  8 

0 

1  S 

As  this  Report  was  prepared  little  more  than  a 
year  before  the  last  census,  the  proportion  of  pau- 
pers to  the  population,  and  the  expense  that  flails 
upon  each  individval,  is  stated  too  high.  On  the 
population  of  1881,  the  proportion  will  be  one 
pauper  to  47  S-lOths,  and  iheexpence  18d.  for  each 
individual  of  that  population.  If  the  whole  sum 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  raised  by  a 
rate  on  the  lands  and  houses,  it  would  be  equal  to 
about  £1.  18$.  per  cent,  of  the  rent  in  1812  (see 
table,  page  ISS,  containing  the  Extent  and  Ren- 
tal of  Gotland);  or  about  Hd,  per  pound  of  tliat 
rental.  The  returns  from  which  the  Assembly's 
Report  was  prepared  were  complete,  with  thu  ex- 
ception of  twenty  Highland  parishes,  having  a 
population  ( 1 8 1 1)  of  86,390. 

HIGHLAND   PLAID. 

The  plaid  is  made  of  fine  wool,  the  thread  rs  fine 
as  can  be  made  of  that  kind :  it  consists  of  divers 
colours;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ingcnu'ry  re- 
quired in  sorting  the  colours,  so  as  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  nicest  fancy.  For  this  reason,  the  women 
are  at  ^eat  pains,  first,  to  give  an  exact  pattern  of 
the  plaid  upon  a  piece  oF  wood,  having  the  number 
of  every  thread  of  the  stripe  on  it.  The  length  of 
»it  is  commonly  seven  double  ells/  the  one  end 
hangs  by  the  middle  over  the  left  arm,  the  other 
going  round  the  body  hangs  by  the  end  over  the 
left  arm  also.  The  right  hand  above  it  is  to  be  at 
liberty  to  do  any  thing  upon  occasion.  Every  isle 
differs  from  each  otner,  in  the  fancy  of  making 
plaids  as  to  the  stripes,  in  breadth  and  colours,  ^ 
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JOHN  J0RK8T0N. 

1"^  *I%b  celebrated  Lftiiu  poet  was  a  natire  of 
Aberdeenshire,  oi  the  fiimily  of  Creimond,  as 
•ppean  from  his  last  will,  in  which  he  appoints 
Robert  Johnston,  of  Creimond,  one  of  his  execu- 
tors, and  beaueathed  a  uiall  legacy  to  Johnston, 
the  laird  of  Caskieben.  He  was  educated  by  Mr. 
Robert  Merser,  parson  of  Banchory,  whom,  in 
his  will,  he  calls  his  *<  auld  kynd  Maister."  He 
studied  at  the  King's-coUege,  Aberdeen,  and  after- 
wards, according:  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  he 
went  abroad,  where  he  remained  eight  years,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  many  foreign  litemti. 
He  spent  also  some  time  in  England,  and  then 
letumed  to  Scotland.  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
scholar,  a  poet,  andia  divine.  Andrew  Melville, 
principal  of  the  Theological  College  at  St.  An- 
drew's, had  heard  so  much  in  his  praiae,  and  was 
so  much  gratified  by  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  him,  that  he  could  not  be  at  rest  until  he  had 
j>rocuTed  his  aid  as  an  associate  in  theological 
instruction.  He  accordingly,  for  the  remainder 
of  bis  life,  resided  at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  highest  respect  of  all  with  whom  he 
bad  intercourse.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  elders 
of  the  Kirk  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  88th  of  Nov. 
1 598.  His  influence  appears  to  have  been  great 
amongst  the  French  protestants ;  and  he  and  his 
collei^e,  Andrew  Melville,  by  a  letter  to  a  lead- 
ing nobleman  amongst  them,  Moman  du  Plessis, 
bad  the  happiness  of  preventing  a  division 
amonrst  them,  upon  a  theological  point,  respect- 
ing which  there  was  a  greater  difference  of  ex- 
pression than  of  sentiment.  He  was  strongly 
Attached  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  church-go- 
yemment,  and  the  king  had  such  a  dread  of  his 
talents,  that  he  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
Assembly  held  at  Dundee  in  1598.  He  married 
Catherine  Melville,  of  the  house  of  Cambee.  In 
his  ^'Consolatio  Christiana"  is  an  epitaph  on 
her  and  two  of  his  children.  Before  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  90th  of  October,  1611, 
he  sent  for  the  members  of  the  University  and 
Presbytery,  profeised  hia  sincere  attachment  to 


the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  diurch,  and 
his  dislike  of  the  innovations  forced  upon  it  by 
the  king. 

His  Latin  poems  do  not,  indeed,  manifest  the 
highest  degree  of  the  inspiration  of  the  muse^ 
but  they  do  what  is  perhaps  better,  they  sive  us 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  warm-oearted 
patriot,  attached  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  his  country,  and  filled  with  a  sa- 
cred admiration  of  the  valour  and  eminent  virtues 
of  those  heroes  and  saints,  who  had  fought  in  its 
defence,  and  spent  their  lives  in  rendering  it  the 
seat  of  learning  and  religion.  His  works,  like 
those  of  other  learned  Scotchmen  of  that  age, 
were  published  in  Holland,  b\it  in  SO  years  after, 
we  find  Arthur  Johnston  publishing  Ins  works  at 
Aberdeen.  In  1602^  at  Amsterdam,  was  published 
'*  Inscriptiones  Iftstoriie  et  Icones  Regum  Scoto- 
rum  Prefixus  est  Gathelus;"  and  in  1608  was 
published,  at  Utrecht,  "  Heroes  ex  omni  Historiaa 
Scotica  lectissimi,"  also  in  very  small  Q^^uto* 
His  portraits  of  the  kings  are  invalbable.  These 
Poems  were  inserted,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston,  in 
the  "Delitise  Pretarum  Scoticorum,"  published 
in  16S7. 

He  wrote  also  *^  Consolatio  Christiana,**  and  a 
beautiful  poem  called  ''Mors  Piorum.**  His 
other  works  were,  *'  Sidera  Voteris  ^vi,"  '*  Iambi 
Sa<:ri,**  ''  Cantica  Sacro  Novi  Testanienti,*'  print- 
ed in  161 1 ;  five  letters  from  him  are  printed  in 
Cambden's  Epistles ;  and  in  Cambden's  Britannia 
are  many  of  his  Latin  poems. 

CHARACTBR  OF  TUB  aCOTCH  IM  BBLOim. 

In  Antwerp  much  was  said  of  the  Highlanders. 
A  gentleman  had,  when  the  wounded  arrived,  been 
recognised  and  spoken  to  by  a  poor  Highlander. 
The  circumstance  absolutely  gave  him  a  kind  of 
^consideration  in  the  crowd ;  he  felt  prouder  at 
the  moment  than  if  a  prince  had  smiled  upon 
him.  At  Brussels,  and  every  where  in  the  Nether« 
lands,  when  the  English  troops  were  mentioned, 
whom  they  likewise  much  admiied,  the-nativet 
always  returned  to  the  Scotch  with*— '^  Bat  the 


tBK  mxmium  ubiurt^^ 


SMMcb,  tet'uv  g<MI  Mh<  l^iii^  ^  «oH  m  bravo  | 
tiMy  an  tbe  osly  ioldiara  wb«*bod«nM  Monbcnni 
o^  the  fiiniily  in  the  houses  in  which  thty  are 
biUnted ;  tfaey  avia  carrjr  alMiit  tbe  cbiMfen,  and 
da  tba  domestic  woili*"  The  fairarite  proyarbial 
fatm  of  compliaseBt  *«»■,  *'  Uoas  in  the  ieM, 
oad  laiaba  ta  the  liovse."  There  waa  a  competir 
iion  amonf  tbe  InhabitaBla  arho  sbovM  have  them 
in  their  heoses }  and  when  tbev  retarned  wound* 
ed,  the  sane  boitsa  tbey  bad  left  had  its  doors 
open,  and  tba  fbaiily  weat  oat  soma  nilea  to  aneel 
'^  our  ovn  Scotsman.''  Tba  ;p«op)e  had  many 
instances  to  relate  of  the  generosity  of  tbase  men } 
after  the  battle,  many,  aUhoagh  theiaaalveswoiind* 
ed,  were  seea  binding  np  tbe  wounds  of  tbe 
French,  and  asaistin^  with  their  arm.  On  tbe 
contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  very  few  of  our 
soldiers  fell  iato  the  bands  of  tba  enemy  without 
bein^  murdered  ia  dold  blood.  Tbera  canUot  be 
a  bettar  test  of  two  nations^  a  more  ntisfactory 
decisioa  of  tbe  question  on  which  the  peace  and 
happiness  c»f  mankind  should  depend. 

Similar  aecooats  to  that  of  Mr.  Simsoli  are 
given  in  Paul's  Letters, — 8oot*s  Paris  Aevistted, 
— Mitchell's  Tour  in  Belgium^  Holland,  and  along 
tba  Rhine. 

IKVROVaO  VAB«IIIO« 

li  ii  Thtk  more  than  half  a  cenntiy  iinee  tbe 
maaagamant  of  tillage  lands  was  conducted  even 
as  tba  Latbiana  and  Barder  eouniies,  according 
to  the  system  which  has  now  become  pretty  ge< 
qeral  over  all  the  country.  Previous  to  that  period 
the  mode  of  cuhtvation  did  not  differ  materially 
fraai  tbat  which,  though  falling  into  disuse,  may 
fittt  be  mfCt  with  ia  some  of  tlie  Highland  coun- 
tiai.  Almost  evei^  where  the  practice  was  to 
lalM  arops  of  gram  successively,  and  then  to 
laa^e  the  soil  in  a  state  of  waste,  till  gradually 
ivrigotaMd  again  by  tima  and  the  folding  of  the 
eatda.  Sotb  of  tba  hmnn  as  wished  to  learn 
baiiar  aathads,  aoagbt  for  this  information  in 
Baglaadf  wham  agricuttwa  was  then  ht  a  much 
^  adtamad  swa  tlutt  ia  8ioUatd|  bxM  In 


niany  parts  of  wbleh  It  bAs  'tofl^  lemainad  sia* 
tlonary,  wMla  tbat  of  Scatbmd  baa  baaft  t^hM 
making  some  progress  slnoa,  aad  wttbtn  tba  laM 
twenty-five  years  a  very  rapid  ptagaaat.  Tba 
crops  cultivated  are  now  tbe  same  in  bolb  aaaa- 
tries,  with  tbe  eseaptioa  of  a  few  spaaka,  aol  of 
great  importance,  which  tbe  elimata  af  SaaalaBd 
does  not  briag  to  ptofinble  nsatority. 

asconDaiQiiT 

Histcnry  has  leoordad  two  remarbabla  htaacaa 
of  seosNd  Sf^Af,  tba  moat  ancient  of  wbi A  ia  man* 
tioaad  in  tbe  history  d(  St.  Colamba.  it  taa^ 
firmed,  tbat  this  abbot  aanounced  to  bia  mvaka 
of  l-Colm*Kill,  a*  victory  of  tbe  Pietiab  kaig  ea 
tbe  very  day  tbe  battle  took  place,  aldiou^  tba 
field  of  battle  was  in  tbe  south  of  ScotlaaMP,  up- 
wards of  180  miles  from  the  coavenl  •(  Jomih 
where  St.  Columba  than  resided. 

The  second  it  of  a  maeb  more  recent  date,  and, 
aceoidiag  to  Pennant,  eicited  a  great  intaiaut  in 
Scotland  at  tbe  time.  Shortly  4ifler  tbe  battle  of 
Prestonpans,  in  IT45,  the  Lord  President  Forbes 
being  at  bis  residence  in  Oflloden,  with  a  Scot- 
tish nobleman,  the  conversarion  turned  ea  tbat 
battle,  and  its  probable  eonsequenees  :  aUtaf  bav« 
ingalong  time  discoursed  on  tbe  subject,  aad 
exhausted  every  conjecture,  tbe  PreiideAt,  toisiog 
himseK  towards  a  window,  efied  oat,  ^  All  tbat 
may  happen,  but  rest  assarad  tbaae  travblas  will 
be  terminated  on  tbe  very  spa«  where  we  nav 
are."  This  piedictton  of  tbe  battle  of  Calh»dan« 
several  months  before  it  took  plaee,  aad  whan 
tbe  vietarious  army  of  tbe  Pratendar  waa  amrah-* 
ing  into  England,  produced  a  prodigioaa  affect^ 
and  confirmed  many  Scots  in  their  anpaistatiaag 
belief. 

TlTaiFISD  F0RT8. 

Fortified  chains  of  eommvnicallett  wwr«  tisaal 
in  tbe  north  of  Scotbuid  at  a  much  hilar  pariah 
when  lime  was  used  as  a  cemant.  Oaa  la  parti*' 
eular  begins  ia  the  provhiea  of  Moiay«  aad  toaa 
f^oM  tba  Burgh  te  tba  aaat  aaa»  by  ihi  rairfiia  aC 


J  tli«  CWaeh,  Csamoie  on  'Dsoilile^  mi4  tiM 


G«nati,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gflim|>laii«  in  tN 
Meanif.   - 

Tlio  motft  flnrttUir  of  all  theie  fort  ideations^ 
•fe  tbo^  brott^ht  llrit  oader  public  notiee  by  Mf. 
Joh4  Williamt,  a  mineial  engtrmet,  in  tha  year 
lt77.  He  adopted  a  theory,  that  their  walli  were 
the  wcft%  of  art/  a«d  cemented  together  bf  the 
m%hM  of  6re,  which  imperfitctly  ritrifled  the 
ttofiei  with  whieh  they  had  been  built  Tfaic  hy- 
IkttlMMit  waa  uncommoD/  and  eitimated  at  flfsC 
as  viitosary.  Several  iatelligent  penoiia  judged, 
that  the  masaes  of  aemi-Yitriflad  matter  were 
volcanic  effbcta.  of  the  nature  of  tnftii.  UpOR  a 
anore  accurate  Inteitigation  of'theae  raldsi  they 
bear  the  decided  maika  of  human  iadoatry,  and 
the  burnt  iub«tance  appears  to  be  a  mliture  of 
foaible  with  infuiible  subatancea.  There  ia  ao 
appearance  of  pumice  stone,  nor  have  all  the 
materials  undergone  a  ohange  by  fire. 

There  is  one  of  these  eitraordinary  atroetates 
at  Ciaig-Phadrick,  near  Inverneaa  II  haa  been 
most  accurately  eiplored  by  the  ingenioua  Mr. 
Tytler :  and  the  reralt  of  his  researehea  is  pub- 
Kahed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Ro^al  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  Craig-Pha- 
drick'  ia  a  small  conical  nill,  on  the  notth-west 
aide  of  Loch-Ness,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
Inremeas.  It  commands  a  prospect  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mony  Firth,  to  the  distance  of  forty  miles. 
On  the  weat  side  is  a  toad  cut  by  art  through  the 
rock,  from  the  bottom  to  the  summit,  atxnit  ten 
fset  braad,  and  nearly  the  same  depth.  It  winds 
in  an  easy  serpentine  direction  about  seventy  feet^ 
to  ^in  an  easv  ascent  to  the  tog.  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  hilt  by  the  winding  road,  and 
a  few  fSeet  below  the  rampart  which  crowns  the 
top  of  the  hill,  there  appeara  an  outward  wall, 
aunounding  the  whole,  wnich  approaches  on  the 
aidea  of  the  hill  so  near  to  the  upper  rampart,  aa 
im  toave  only  a  trencli  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
Width  becweeii  tliem^  onleaB  at  Uie  weai  astiw^. 
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inatf  tea 
grealet  distatta  from  tha  iaaar  itnqiaf  t»  aad  form# 
a  level  platfonp^af  aoaMtUag  af  a  aemi^iraalar 
shape,  about  fbftv  yards  in  Itagtb,  and  fiftaaa  at 
iugreaiast  biaadtk. 

The  outward  wall  la  in  many  plaaei  so  laWi  a» 
to  ba  almoM  laval  with  the  rock,  Ihoagh  in  oihar 
plaaaa  It  fisea  ta  tha  height  of  two  or  three  feat ; 
bal  even  wheta  it  is  lowest,  the  marks  af  it  may 
ba  traaed,  hf  a  Una  ol  vitrified  maitar»  atickinT 
Ikat  to  tha  rook,  all  along  nearly  of  tfie  same 
breadth,  whiab  ia  meat  phieea  is  abaut  nine  feat. 
The  reamias  of  thia  wall  are  strongly  vitritei 
unleaa  in  one  place,  on  the  aorth  sida»  wbara,  for 
about  seventy  yards,  the  rampait  ia  formed  only 
of  dry  atones  and  earth.  Oa  ihia  quarter|  the 
steepness  of  tha  rock  suparaadad  tha  ifacaHity  of 
maoli  artificial  operation^  there  being  litlla  ha- 
aard  that  an  assault  would  ever  be  attempted  oa 
it.  Every  where  else  this  outward  wall  appears 
completeljf  vitrified ;  and  at  tha  east  aide,  where 
tha  hill  IS  more  acoessible,  and  the  declivity 
more  gradual,  there  is  a  prodigioila  mound  of 
vitrified  matter,  extending  itself  to  tha  thickoesa 
of  above  forty  feet.  At  the  south^eaat  oomer, 
aad  adjoining  to  this  Immanaa  maaad»  is  aa  oat*^ 
work,  eoasistiag  of  two  aerai-circular  viUiflad 
walts^wlth  a  narrow  pasa  cat  through  them  in 
the  mi<ikile.  Thia  appeara  ia  have  faaen  anotte 
and  tha  principal  entry  to  the  foit.  It  waa  ne- 
cesaarv  that  there  ahonld  ba  two  aatrieai  ooa 
from  the  level  ridge  which  ioina  thia  hilU  on  tha 
weal,  t»  that  chain  af  which  it  forma  the  49trar 
mity  ;  the  other,  from  the  low  country  to  tha 
eaat.  Tha  aatry  to  the  weat  waa  defeodad  by 
four  eaormoua  atonea,  placed  by  art  ia  aoch  it 
manner,  that  a  very  fow  man  could  tambla  tham 
into  the  hollow  road,  aad  so  blaek  it  up,  that  tha 
pasa'couU  eaaily  ba  defoaded  by  a  fow,  a^nat  any 
number  af  aaaailaau.  The  entry  tawsada  tha 
eaat  did  not  admit  af  a  dafonce  of  tha  anma  kind^ 
but  waaaeearadby  thiearampartaiaadthaapafr- 
lA^  throafh  the  aaminiitaaJar  mii-wodL  %raa  i  * 
MiiM*ra«  aa  ta  ba  attUf  f^'-'^^-' 
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The  inner  ^All  tttrroi!inded  the  tnmmit  of  the 
hill,  and  inclosed  a  level  space  of  the  form  of  an 
oblong^  square,  dx>iit  seventj-five  yards  in  ]en2:thy 
and  thirty  in  breadtbi  .It  is  rounded  at  each  of 
the  ends,  like  the  outward  wall.  This  inner  wall 
is  nearly  of  the  same  thickness  with  the  outer 
one,  and  is  of  considerable  height.  There  is 
some  appeamuce  that  it  had  four  bastions,  or 
turrets,  as  at  reeular  distances  the  wall  enlarges 
itself  considerably  in  thicknessi  in  a  circular 
%ure,  like  the  foundation  of  a  small  tower, 
though  perhapa  they  are  only  accidental  irregu- 
larities. Within  the  inner  space  are  a  number  of 
small  earthern  fumtt/i,  disposed  in  a  circle,  with  a 
single  stone  in  the  middle,  that  probably  marked 
the  place  set  apart  for  the  chief.  They  are  at 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  oblong  square.  On 
the  north-east  comer  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
internal  space,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest 
by  two  ranges  of  stones  stongly  fixed  in  the 
ground,  in  the  for/n  of  a  parallelogram.  Every 
other  part  of  the  inclosed  summit  has  been  most 
carefully  cleared  from  stone.  Perhaps  it  served 
for  the  purposes  of  devotion. 

Towards  the  east  end-  of  the  large  area  on  the 
summit,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  well  about  six  feet 
in  diameter,  which  luis  probably  been  dug  deep 
in  the  rock,  though  it  is  now  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish to  within  a  yard  of  the  surface. 

Such  are  the  appearances  on  the  summit  of 
Craig-Phadricky  which  exhibit  such  unequivocal 
marks  of  artificial  operation,  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  their  origin  can  scarcely  be 
conceived. 

Mr.  Tytler  also  examined  the  fortified  hill  of 
Dun-Evan,  in  the  county  of  Nairn.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  that  hill,  there  have  been  two  walls,  or 
ramparts,  surrounding  a  level  space  of  the  same 
oblong  form  with  that  on  Craig-Phadrick,  though 
not  quite  so  large.  There  are  likewise  traces  of 
a  well  within  the  inclosed  area,  and  at  the  east 
end  there  are  remains  of  an  immense  mound,  or 
mass  of  building,  much  more  extensive  than 
that  which  are  to  be  remarked  opon  the  former , 


hilL  The  form  of  the«e  opeiatiOBs  ia  pcrfactlf 
similar  to  those  on  Craijg-Phadrick ;  but  there  are 
no  marks  of  vitrification,  or  the  effects  of  fiire, 
s6  far  as  could  be  perceived. 

He  likewise  visited  I>un-Jardel»  another  forti- 
fied hill.  The  inclosed  area  oA  ita  top  is  an 
oblong  square,  of  twenty-five  vards  in  length,  and 
fifteen  in  breadth.  It  is  smaller  than  any  of  the 
other  two  fortified  hills ;  but,  from  its  situation 
and  form,  must  have  been,  in  the. periods  it  was 
resorted  to  for  defence,  quite  impregnable.  The 
area  on  the  summit  is  levelled,  cleared  of  stbnes» 
and  has  the  remains  of  a  well.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  very  strong  wall  of  dry  stones,  which  has 
formerly  been  of  great  height  and  thickness,  as 
may  be  coi\jectur^  from  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  stones  that  have  fallen  only  from  one  side  of 
the  fortification,  and  has  rested  upon  the  level 
ridge  on  the  south  side. 

The  mode  of  eonstructing  these  vitrified  forti- 
fications can  now  be  only  conjectured  from  the 
present  appearances,  as  their  era  is  lost  in  remote 
antiquity,  neither  tradition  nor  history  giving  any 
hint  of  It.  Mr.  Tytler  supposes,  with  a  degree  of 
probability,  that  the  building  was  begun  l^  rais- 
ing a  double  row  of  strong  stakes,  of  the  figure 
of  the  proposed  structure,  interlaced  with  branch- 
es of  trees,  laid  very  closely  together,  so  as  to  form 
two  fenees,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  so 
compact  as  to  confine  all  the  materiak,  of  what- 
ever nature  or  size,  thrown  in  between  them. 
Into  this  intermediate  space  were  thrown  tninka 
and  boughs  of  trees,  and  stones  of  all  sizes,  as 
they  couU  be  collected.  The  outward  fences 
would  keep  the  mound  in  form.  In  this  way  a 
strong  bulwark  might  be  reared,  which,  joined  to 
the  natural  advantage  of  an  inaccessible  situation, 
would  form  a  defence  answering  every  purpose 
of  security.  Fire  would  be  the  most  formidable 
engine  of  attack  against  a  structure  of  this  kind, 
and  no  doubt  would  be  often  successfully  em- 
ployed by  a  besieging  enemy.  If  there  happened 
to  be  any  wind  at  the  time,  to  increase  the  inten- 
sity of' the  heat,  the  ttony  parti  couM  not  £ail  to 
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J  and  the  «rood  ifniiittg  away, 
Mitre  wo«ld  reflMin  a  solid  maw  of  vitriAed  mat- 
ter^  traeklog  the  fl|Mic  where  the  orirhial  mnpart 
had  stood.  Thif  wreek  would  be  of  an  irre^lar 
■nd  amqaal  height^  from  thcf  vaeqaal  distribu- 
MoA  of  the  conpommg  stony  mvtertals. 

This  coDJeclove  is  sapported  by  a  hile  exami- 
aatioB  of  ffhtiUa^t  C3sstle,  aear  Balbegno  in  the 
Meamsy  whera^  On  muing  a  trciieh>  and  piercing 
Ihe  ottter  eiahankment  down  till  it  toame  to  the 
anginal  soHy  tiie  embankment  was  fovnd  to  con- 
sist of  a  moand  of  stonesy  of  no  Tery  consider- 
able sise,  none  of  which  had  the  appearanoe  of 
aofferiag'  by  ^e.  Carrying  ou  this  trench  to  the 
fonndaCion  of  the  main,  or  innerniost  bulwark, 
there  were  fovnd  the  most  decisive  marks  of  ha- 
nan  indnstry.  It  consisted  of  flat  stones,  from 
fbvr  to  six  feei  m  length,  piled  aboreeaoh  other^ 
to  the  height,  of  about  four  feet  and  breadth  of 
thrae,  with  a  symmetry  more  exaot  than  coald  have 
been  expected.  This  foundation  formed  a  catling, 
within  which  were  piled  roundish  stones,  dimi- 
nislring  gradually  in  si'se  to  the  top.  On  all  this 
mass,  the  effects  of  Are  were  vety  visible.  At  the 
bottom  Miete  were  found  quantities  of  charcoal ; 
but  these  effects  were  much  less  remarkable  be- 
Wwy  attd  appeared  more  and  more  strong  upon 
the  bighar  stones,  till  it  came  to  the  top^  where 
the  mass  was  completely  vttriAed.  The  lower 
part^  being  composed  of  large  stones,  ^ould  suf- 
fer little  kom  the  heat ;  the  middle  part,  more ; 
bat  tile  uppermost,  if  their  substance  admitted 
of  H,  would  be  aetoally  vitrified,  both  from  the 
«Ste«ihd  sitaalionythe  Are  always  acting  upwards^ 
•■d  «fae  charcoal  that  found  its  way  lo  the  bottom 
of  the  mass,  wouM  not  be  totally  consumed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  effect  of  txe  on 
ttiese  kitt*foitiileations  has  been  entirely  acci- 
dmnal,  or,  16  speak  more  properly,  that  the  fire 
has'b^  employed,  not  in  the  construction,  but 
«o#at^  the  demolition  of  such  buildings.  The 
«ibat  of  the  heat  during  the  short  time  a  house 
wail  burnt  down  woiM  be  insufficient,  and  if  so 
wdabiMlilnyc  fkaqaent  vitriffoationi  itt  our  own 
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tbne.    fai  seme  cases  tbe  vitrification  may  have 
been  the  effect  of  accident;  but  from  the  discovery 
made  at  the  Gastle-hill  of  i'Hnhaven  in  Angus,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  fire  has  been  employed  aa 
an  enp^ne  in  the  construction  of  these  vitrified 
buildings. 
;  The  inclosed  space  hn  the  summit  of  the  Cas*' 
tie-hill  of  Finhaven,  is  of  much  greater  extent 
than  that  upon  Cmig-Phadrickoi  Dun-Evan.  The 
area  is  about  140  yards  in  length,  and  above  40 
in  breadth.    The  vitrified  remains  o(  a  rampart 
are  extremely  visible  all  round  the  summit,  which 
ts  cleared  of  stones,  and  levelled,  except  at  one 
end,  where  there  is  a  large  hollow  space,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  area.    Tlie  remains  of  struc« 
ture  upon  this  hill  are,  in  other  respects,  neariy 
similar  to  these  on  Craig-Phadrick  and  Dnn-Evau. 
It  has  been  said,  that  a  little  time  ago,  in  open«' 
ing  Severn]  tumuli  on  the  sommit  of  tliis  bill* 
several  of  them  were  heaps  of  such  stones  as  bad    ' 
been  employed  in  the  buildinz*  and  piled  up  for 
use ;  Uiat  others  of  them  were  the  ptumb-puading 
stone,  such  as  is  found  neat  Stonehaven,  and  alonj^ 
the  searcoast,  broken  into  small  pieces,  an4^ii 
the  pebbles  and  water^om  fragments  of  granite 
carefullv  picked  out.    It  is  well  known,  that  this 
material,  when  exposed  to  the  fire,  sufllers  an  im-* 
perfect  vitrification ;  and  when  mingled  with  the 
millet,  and  other  stones,  and  exposed  to  the  fire, 
would  form  a  cement  to  unite  them  into  otie  com- 
mon mass.     This  discrimination  of  materials^ 
founded  in  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied, 
aigues  design,  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  mine- 
ralogy.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  stone  which 
composes  the  whole  hill  of  Craig^Vhadrick  ia 
phunb^-pudding  ;  and  if  this  is  not  the  case  at  the 
Gsstfe-hill  of  Finhaven,  yet  immense  quantities 
of  it  are  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  probably  it 
will  be  found  that  this  stone  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
all  those  vitrified  forts. 

On  the  whole,  after  every  impiiry.  the  conjees 
tures  a«  to  the  mode  of  erecting  these  ancient 
fortifications  mus^  be  uncertain )  and  equally,  if ' 
not  mbm  doubtihl  mual  be  every  tammhw^ 
O 
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the  era  of  their  conitnictioD.  It  eeilainl  j  was  io 
remote  antiquity,  and  before  the  Roman*  pene- 
tmted  into  the  country,  as  there  is  no  mortar  em* 
ployed  in  thera,  the  4i8e  of  which,  as  a  cement, 
the  Tritons  and  Caledonians  were  instructed  in  by 
the  Roinana. 

.  Some  additional  conjectures  might  be  batarded, 
but  the  limited  nature  of  this  w6rk  forbids  it. 

8BAI.8    LO\t  MU8IC. 

It  is  affirmed  by  the  Highlandem,  that  the  seal 
IS  fond  of  muflic,  and  that  the  bag-pipe  is  often 
employed  to  allure  him  within  reach  of  shot; 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  this  is  a  vulgar  error.— 
One  fine  day  in  August,  when  the  sea  was  per- 
fectly calm,  being  upon  Loch  Linne  in  a  boat  in 
wh,ich  was  a  piper,  and  a  seal  appearing  at  a  dis- 
iauce,  going  in  a  different  direction,  a  Highland 
genileiuan  undertook  to  recall  him,  and  bring  him 
up  in  the  wake  of  the  boat.  The  boat  advanced 
slowly ;  the  piper  played  ,*  and  the  leal  almost 
immediately  changed  his  course,  and  followed  for 
nearly  two  miles.  The  gentleman  then  ordered 
the  rowers  to  push  on  with  all  tlieir  might  for  a 
little  space,  then  rest  upon  thair  oars.  The  seal 
^wam  lustily,  and  seemed  so  taken  up  with  the 
music  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  boat  had  stopt, 
and  soon  came  so  near,  that  he  was  fired  at,  at 
about  half  shot  distance.  He  dived,  and  did  not 
i:ome  to  the  surface  again ;  from  which  it  .was 
concluded  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  as,  in 
such  a  case,  he  is  said  to  dive  to  the  bottom,  and 
.roll  himself  up  in  the  sea-weed  till  he  dies,  UuU 
the  hunter  nuiy  not  get  kiM  ekm  and  blubber  f 

JAMBS   HAT   BEATTIB. 

Tills  was  a  youth  of  great  eminence,  both  from 
his  genius  and  application.  Unliappily  he  was 
cat  off  in  the  spring  of  life,  before  the  maturity 
of  thatH  fruit  which  there  was  everv  reason  to 
a&pect.  He  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Beattie,  and  was  bom  Nov.  6th,  1768,  and  was 
nai^Ml  Janies  Hay,  in  compliment  to  the  patron- 
.•^  of  the  earl  of  Errol.     He  was  educated  at 
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the  mmmar^cbool  of  Abevie^*  And  altefwud* 
at  the  Mariscbal  «coUege,  and  his  progress  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  great  endow- 
ments, unremitted  attention,  and  extnordinarf 
advantages.  He  took  .the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1786, 
being  then  in  his  ei^hteenUi  year,  and  aoch  was 
the  estimation  in  which  be  was  held,  thai  in  Juno 
1787,  he  was  recommended  by  the  University  t» 
the  crown,  to  be  appointed  assistant  to  bis  bther 
in  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  and 
logic.  The  two  following  winters  he  acquitted 
himself  in  a  manner  which  gave  universal  satis- 
faction, ,and  excited  high  expectation  that  his 
fame  would  not  Call  short  of  that  of  his  father  j 
but  these  hopes  were  too  soon  doomed  to  suffer 
disappointment.  In  the  night  of  November  SO, 
1789,  he  was  seised  with  a  violent  fever,  and 
although  before  morning  such  a  perspimtioo  en* 
sued  as  carried  the  fever  off,  yet  be  was  left  ia 
such  an  extreme  debility,  that  his  life  was  in 
eminent  hasard.  From  this  he  never  recovered* 
although  he  still  languished  for  nearly  a  year,  till 
Nov.  19th,  1798,  when  he  died  with  the  universal 
regret  of  all  who  valued  distingaished  talent,  and 
extraordinary  moral  excellence.  He  was  buried 
in  St.  Nicholas's  church-yaxd.  His  father  bad 
fortitude  enough  to  publish  a  small  volume  o' 
his  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  with  a  short 
account  of  his  life. 

Much  piaise  was  due  to  Dr.  Beattie  for  the 
unremitted  care,  and  extraordinary  tkill  with 
which  Ite  cultivated  the  promising  talents  of  his 
son,  and  the  following  account  which  he  given  of 
the  manner  which  he  took  to  impress  upon  bin 
.inCiut  mind  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  a  deity, 
will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

"  He  had  reached  his  fifth  or  sixth  year,  knew 
the  alphabet,  and  could  read  a  little,  but  had 
received  no  particular  information  with,  respect 
to  the  author  of  his  beiqg,  because  I  tboMqght  he 
could  not  yet  undecstaod  snch  information,  and 
because  I  bad  learned,  from  my  own  experieoee* 
that  te  be  made  to  repeat  words  not  uadentood, 
is  extremely  detrimental  to  the  iacuiciefl  of  a 
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fomijif  mind.  In  a  corner  of  a  little  gardefi,  with- 
oot  informiDg  any  persoQ  of  the  circumstance,  I 
wrote  in  the  mould,  with  my  finger,  the  three 
initial  letters  of  his  name,  and  sowing  garden 
cresses  in  the  furrows,  covered  up  the  seed  and 
sm<x>tbed  the  ground.  Ten  days  after  he  came 
running  up  to  me,  and  with  astonishment  in  his 
countenance,  told  me  that  his  name  was  growing 
in  the  garden.  I  smiled  at  the  report,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  disregard  it,  but  be  insisted  on  my 
going  to  see  what  had  happened.  '  Yes,*  said  I, 
carelessly,  '  I  see  it  is  so,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
this  worth  notice,  it  is  mere  chance,*  and  1  went 
■jray.  He  followed  me,  and  taking  hold  of  my 
coa^  said,  with  some  earnestness,  it  could  not  be 
mere  chance,  for  that  somebody  must  have  con- 
triTod  matters  so  as  to  produce  it.  'So  you  think,' 
I  aaid,  '  that  what  appears  so  regular  as  the  letters 
of  TOUT  name,  cannot  be  by  chance?*  'Yes,' 
said  he  with  firmness,  '  I  think  so.'  '  Look  at 
yourself,'  I  replied,  '  and  consider  your  hands  and 
fingers,  yonr  legs  and  feet,  and  other  limbs,  are 
they  not  r^lar  in  their  appearance,  and  useful 
to  you  ?'  He  said  they  were.  '  Came  you  not 
hither,'  said  I,  '  by  chance  ?*  '  No,  that  cannot 
be/  he  answered,  '  something  must  have  made 
BM.'  'And  who  is  that  something?'  I  asked. 
he  said  he  did  not  know.  I  had  now  gained  the 
point  I  had  aimed  at,  and  saw  Uiat  his  reason 
taught  him,  though  he  could  not  express  it,  that 
what  begins  to  he  must  have  a  cause,  and  that 
what  *u  formed  with  regularity  must  have  an 
intelligent  cause.  *  I  therefore  told  him  the  name 
of  the  Great  Being  who  made  him,  and  all  the 
world,  concerning  whose  adorable  nature  I  gave 
him  such  information  as  I  thought  he  could  in 
some  measure  comprehend.  The  lesson  affected 
him  greatly,  and  he  never  forgot  either  it,  or  the 
circumstance  which  introdocra  it." 

BIBIILANDBm   AND  LOWLANDBRA. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  En;^ 
laad,  gave  rise  to  the  superiority  in  the  uao  of 
possetsed  by  the  HighlandeTs  over  their 
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Lowland  fellow-sobjects.  In  fsnner  tiflMt,  whenr 
the  Highlanders  descended  from  their  mountains, 
they  encountered  in  the  Lowlands  a  race  of  men 
as  hardy,  brave,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  weapona 
as  themselves,  possessed  of  much  greater  m^^- 
nuity,  and  far  superior  to  thera  in  arms  and  mili- 
tary discipline.  In  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  Donald 
of  the  Istes,  with  the  largest  army  that  ever  left 
the  Highlands,  was  checkeid  by  an  inferior  Bum- 
ber  of  Lowlanders ;  and  in  the  fields  of  Corichie, 
Glenlivat,  and  others,  the  Highlanders  were  routed 
with  great  loss,  by  fewer,  but  better  appointed 
numbers  of  their  Lowland  countrymen.  In  the 
battle  fought  near  Bannockbum,  in  1488,  between 
James  the  Tliird,  supported  by  the  north  chief- 
tains, and  the  barons  of  the  south,  "  the  tumul- 
tuous ranks  of  the  Hip^hlanders,**  says  Sir  W. 
Scott,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Border  Min- 
strelsy, "  were  ill  able  to  endure  the  steady  and 
rapid  charge  of  the  men  of  Annandale  and  Lid- 
disdale,  who  bore  spears  two  ells  longer  than 
were  used  by  the  rest  of  their  conntrymen. 

8T.  dILBtf. 

The  famous  St.  Ciles,  abbot  and  confessor,  was 
the  tutelar  saint  of  Edinburgh.  Hie  legend  con- 
cerning him  states,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Greece, 
and  was  bom  in  the  sixth  century.  On  the  death 
of  his  parents,  he  gave  all  his  estate  to  the  poor, 
and  travelled  into  France,  where  he  retired  into 
the  deep  recess  of  a  wilderness,  near  the  conflux 
of  the  Rhone  with  the  aea,  and  continued  there 
for  three  years,  living  upon  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  and  the'milk  of  a  doe.  Having 
obtained  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  sanctity, 
various  miracles  were  attributed  to  him ;  and  he 
founded  a  hionaatery  in  Languedoc,  long  after 
known  by  the  name  of  St  Giles.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  Mr.  Preston  of  GourtoD,  a  gentleman 
whoae  descen'^anls  still  possess  an  estate  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  procured  a  supposed  arm- 
bone  of  this  holy  man,  which  relic  he  most 
piously  bequeathed  to  tlie  chaich  of  St.  Giles,  is 
Edinburgh.  In  gratitude  for  this  invataable  doB»> 
08 
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tion,  tbe  mUrtttraUss  «f  the  city,  in  1454,  consi- 
denng^  tl^at  tiie  said  bone  was  "  freely  left  to  oure 
moyr  kirk  of  St.  Gele  of  ^ioburgh,  wiihootyn 
00 y  condition  makyn,"  eranted  a  charter  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Preston *0  heirs,  by  which  tlie  nearest  heir 
of  the  nanie  of  Preston  was  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  carrying  it  in  all  public  processions.  This 
honour  tbe  family  of  Preston  contitiued  to  enjoy 
till  the  Reformation. 

LADY   CATHBRINB   GORDON. 

This  lady,  who  was  daughter  to  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  was  given  ui  marriage,  by  James  IV.  to 
Per  kin  War  beck,  who  pretended  to  be  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  English  crown.  She  accompanied 
her  hnnband  when  he  was  taken  by  Henry  Vll. 
The  kin^  being  informed  that  she  was  at  St.  Mi- 
chaelVmount  in  Cornwall,  sent  a  party  of  horse 
to  brin;?  her  from  thence.  When  she  was  brought 
into  his  presence,  he  was  so  much  affected  by  her 
beauty,  modesty^  and  distress,  that  tie  treated  her 
>ith  great  tenderaess,  sent  her  to  his  queen,  and 
settled  upon  her  a  decent  allowance  foi-  her  su^a- 
port.  This  unfortunate  lady  'was  long  known  in 
the- court  of  England  by  the  dame  of  the  White 
Rose  ;  a  name  which  had  been  given  to  her  hus- 
band, on  account  of  his  supposed  birth,  aiid  con* 
tinued  to  her  on  account  of  her  innocence  and 
beauty. 

TANTALLON  CA8TLB. 

The  ruins  of  Tantallon-  Castle .  occupy  a  high 
rock  projecting  into  the  German  Ocean,  about 
two  miles  east  of  North  Berwick.  I'he  building 
is  not  saen  till  a  close  approach,  as  there  is  rising 
ground  between  it  and  the  land.  The  circuit  is 
of  larj^e  extent,  fenced  upon  three  sides  by  the 
precipice  which  overhangs  the  sea,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  a  double  ditch  and  very  strong  out- 
works. Tantallon  was  a  principal  castle  of  the 
Douglas  family,  and  when  the  earl  of  Ang-us  was 
banished,  in  .1587,  it  continued  to  hold  out  against 
James  V.  The  king  went  in  person  against  it, 
Buif  fur  its  reduc  tion,  borrowed  from  the  castle  of 
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Ounbar,  then  belonging  to  tlie  duke  of  Albany^ 
t^o  great  cannons,  whose  names,  as  Pitacottie  in- 
forms us  with  laudable  minuteness,  were ''  Tluaw  n- 
mouth'd  Mow  and  her  Marrow;"  also  "two 
great  botcards  and  two  moyan,  two  double  fal- 
cons, and  four  quarter-falcons;"  for  the  safe 
guiding  and  re-delivery '  of  which,  three  lords 
were  laid  in  pawn  at  Dunbar.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  apparatus,  James  was  forced  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  only  afterwards  obtained  possession 
of  Tkintallon  by  treaty  with  the  governor,  Simeon 
Panango.  When  the  earl  of  Angus  returned  from 
banishment  upon  the  death  of  James,  he  again 
obtained  possession  of  Tantallon,  and  it  actually 
afforded  refuge  to  an  English  embassador.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sad- 
ler, who  resided  there  for  some  time  under  Augusts 
protection,  after  tbe  failure  of  his  negotiation  for 
matching  the  infant  Mary  with  Edward  VI.  He 
says,  that  though  this  place  was  poorly  furnished, 
it  was  of  such  strength  as  might  warrant  him 
against  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  that  he 
now  thought  himself  out  of  danger. 

There  is  a  military  tradition,  t&at  the  old  Scotch 
March  was  meant  to  express  the  words. 

Ding  down  Tantallon, 
Mak  a  brig  to  the  Bass. 

Tantallon  was  at  length  "  dung  down"  and 
ruined  bv  the  Covenanters ;  its  lord,  the  Marqui« 
of  Douglas,  being  a  favourer  of  tbe  roval  caose. 
The  castle  and  barony  were  sold  in  the  b^inning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,' to  President  Dalrym- 
ple  of  North  Berwick,  by  the  then  Marquia  of 
Douglas. 

PATRIOTIC  CRUEADB. 

David  de  Moravia,  bishop  of  Moray,  and  foami- 
er of  the  Scots  college  at  Paris,  preached  to  the 
people  of  his  diocese,  'That  in  the  peril  of  his 
soul  he  esteemed  it  equally  neritorioos  to  rise  in 
arma  against  the  kin^  of  England,  in  tlie  cauat  of 
Bruce,  as  to  engage  in  a  crusade  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens.' 


OBIOIN  OP   TUB  HIOaLANOBRiS 

Whence  the  first  mbabitants  of  our  mountainfl 
conie,  or  who  they  were,  it  would  now  be  idle  to 
inqalre.  They  have  no  written  annals  of  their 
own:  and  the  few  scattered  notices  respecting 
them  that  remain,  are  to  be  gathered  from  stran- 
gers, who  cannpt  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  their  traditions  concerning 
themselves.  That  a  large  portion  of  ^their  popu- 
lation once  was  Cettk,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  of 
this  distinction,  there  seems  to  be  less  understood 
than  the  learned  have  commonly  supposed.  The 
traditions,  superstitions,  and  earliest  impressions 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  we$t,  of  whom,  in  a  less 
cultivated  state,  we  have  any  knowledge,  seem  to 
point  to  the  east,  **  the  great  cradle  of  nuinkind,"  as 
the  land  of  their  fathan;  and  we  consider  the  Gotht 
and  Celtt  as  deriving  their  origin  as  well  as  their 
language  from  the  same  source ;  the  Celu  having 
been  the  earlier,  and  the  Goths  the  later  wander- 
ers westward.  Although  their  complexion,  lan^ 
guage,  religion,  and  habits,  formed  under  differ- 
ent skies,  flyod  in  different  circumstances,  exhibit- 
ed in  the  end  different  appearances j  yet,  the  far- 
ther back  that  we  are  able  to  trace  them,  the 
stronger  the  marks  of  identity  are  found  to  be ; 
and  presumptive  evidence  must  be  admitted, 
where  positive  proof  is  not  to  be  expected. 

That  many  of  the  isles  were  inhabited  by  Goths 
from  Scandinavia,  at  a  very  early  period,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  traditions,  poetry,  and  tales  of  the 
Highlanders.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  some  of 
them,  no  traces  remain  of  their  having  ever  had 
any  other  permanent  inhabitants.  With  the  his- 
tory of  the  more  recent  arrival  of  the  Northern 
Men  in  Orkney,  Shetland,  Caithness,  Sutherland, 
&c.  we  are  better  acquainted  from  tho  Icelandic 
historians ;  and  of  the  Hebridians  and  Highland- 
ers, properly  so  called,  the  great  clans  of  M*Leod, 
McLean,  M*NciIl,  Sutherland,  M'lver,  Graham, 
(Gram)i  Bruce  (Hrajy  &c.  are  confessedly  from 
the  same  quarter ;  if  the  M' Donalds  and  M'Ken- 
jLiem  (to  the  latter  of  whom  we  attach  the  M'Raas) 
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tions  nevertheless  sboi<r  tliat  they  were  not  origi- 
nally Celtic ;  the  Frazers  {de  FresaleX  and  the 
Chisolms  (whose  real  name  is  CeciO  went  from 
the  Lowlands,  as  did  the  Gordons,  and  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin  and  Athol;  the  Kenedies  (one 
of  the  last  reclaimed  of  all  the  clans)  were  from 
Carrick  and  its  neighbourhood;  the  Campbells 
fJe  campo  bello)  are  allowed  to  be  Normans; 
the  Murrays,  as  well  as  the  M'Intoshcs,  M'Pher- 
son9,and  other  branches  of  the  CZcan  Chattany  are 
generally  understood  to  have  ccMue  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Germany ;  and  in  short,  with  the  excep<« 
tion  of  the  Mac  Gregors,  their  descendants  the 
Mac  Nabs,  the  Mac  /^urs,  and  a  few  others  of 
inferior  note,  there  seem  to  be  none  of  the  anci* 
Mit  Celtic  race  remaining. 


DEAD   BELL. 

Among  other  omens  to  which  faithful  credit  is 
given  among  the  Scottish  peasantry,  is  what  is 
called  the  "  dead  bell,"  esplained  by  the  Ettricke 
shepherd  James  Hogg,  to  ne  that  tinkling  in  the 
ears  which  the  country  people  regard  as  the  secret 
intelligence  of  some  friend  a  decease. 

LUNAN   BAY. 

The  shore  in  this  pert  is  high,  bold,  and  rocky, 
and  often  excavated  with  vast  hollows,  extremely 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller;  no  place 
exhibits  a  greater  variety;  some  open  to  the  sea 
with  a  narrow  mouth,  and  internally  instantly 
rise  into  lofty  and  spacious  vaults,  and  so  exten- 
sively meandering  that  no  one  hai,  lis  y6t,  had  the 
Iiardiness  to  explore  the  end. 

Others  of  these  caves  shew  a  magnificent  en- 
trance, divided  in  the  middle  by  a  vast  coluom 
forming  two  arches,  of  a  height  and  grandeur  that 
shames  the  work  of  art  in  the  noblest  of  the  Go- 
thic cathedrals.  The  voyager  may  amuse  himself 
by  entering  in  a  boat  on  one  side  of  the  pillar 
surrounding  it  and  returning  to  the  sea  on  the 
other.  But  the  most  astnnisbing  of  all  is  the  ca- 
vern called  the  Geylit  Pot,  that  almost  reali«(>»  in 
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traveller  may  mak«  a  cohtiderable  rabtenaneoas 
voyage  with  a  picturesque  scenery  of  lofty  rock 
above,  and  on  every  side ;  he  may  be  rowed  into 
this  solemn  scene  till  he  finds  himself  suddenly 
restored  to  the  sight  of  the  heavens,  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  circular  chasm,  open  to  the  day,  with  a 
narrow  bottom  and  extensive  top,  widening  at  the 
margin  to  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter;  on  gaining 
the  summit,  a  most  unexpected  prospect  appears, 
he  finds  himself  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  amidst 
corn-fields,  enjoys  a  fine  view  of  the  country,  and 
a  gentleman's  seat  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
place  oat  of  which  he  emerged*  Such  may  be  the 
amusement  of  the  carious  in  the  calms  of  the 
sammer  season ;  but  when  the  storm  is  directed 
from  the  east,  the  view  from  the  edge  of  this  hollow 
is  tremendous,  for  from  the  height  of  above  three 
hundred  feet  Uiey  mav  look  down  on  the  furious 
waves,  whitened  with  foam  and  swelling  in  their 
long  confinement.  The  cliffs  of  this  shore  are 
not  without  their  singularities,  peninsulated  rocks 
of  stupendous  height  jut  frequently  from  their 
front,  precipitous  on  all  sides,  and  washed  by  a 
g-reat  depth  of  water :  the  isthmus  that  joins  them 
to  the  land  is  extremely  narrow,  impassable  for 
any  more  than  two  or  three  persons  abreast,  but 
the  tops  of  the  rocks  spread  into  verdant  areas 
containing  vestiges  of  rude  fortifications,*  in  an- 
cient and  barbarous  times  the  retreat  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  from  the  too  powerful  inva- 
der. 


ROUT    AT   aOtWAV    FORTH, 

JAMES   V. 


AND  DBATM  Of 


The  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  so  long  detained 
with  his  armv  at  York,  that  they  did  not  enter 
Scotland  till  October  1st,  or  penetrate  above  two 
miles  into  the  country.  The  people  had  remo- 
ved their  cattle  and  com  from  the  borders;  and 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  the  lord  Hume,  and  other 
chieftains  hovering  about  them,  prevented  their 
foraging,  and  harassed  them  by  frequent  skir- 
mishes. The  duke,  considering  that  the  season 
WHa  too  fsr  advanowl,  the  enemy  too  well  prepa- 


red, and  that  provisions  were  becoming  scmo^ 
repassed  the  Tweed  in  a  few  days,  with  no  Uttle 
precipitation,  and  considerable  loss  of  men  and 
horses. 

King  James,  who  lay  at  this  time  in  Etrick  fo- 
rest with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  called 
a  council  of  war,  and  proposed  to  pursue  the  ene- 
my, and  invade  England;  on  which  he  kfi  them 
to  deliberate.  But  the  members  of  the  council 
were  almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
this  proposal,  the  deplorable  disaster  of  Ploddeo- 
fl6ld  being  still  fresh  in  their  memories.  Thf7 
represented  therefore  to  the  king,  by  their  gene- 
ral the  earl  of  Moray,  his  natural  brother,  tlwt  be 
had  done  enough  for  his  own  honour,  and  the 
protection  of  his  subjects,  by  compelling  the  ene- 
my to  retire,  without  having  done  any  mischief; 
and  though  they  had  retired,  they  had  not  disban- 
ded, and  would  soon  be  reinforced;  that  the  era- 
son  of  the  year  was  too  far  advanced;  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  imprudent  to  expose  his 
royal  person  to  danger,  when  he  had  no  issue  to 
succeed  him;  and  finally,  they  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  untimely  fate  of  his  heroic  lather  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion.  This  remonstrance  threw  James 
into  a  most  violent  rage  and  perturbation.  He 
exclaimed  against  his  nobles  as  traitors  and  pol- 
troons, and  threatened  them  with  the  severest 
vengeance,  declaring  that  he  would  execute  what 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  attempt.  The  army 
disbanded,  and  the  king  returned  tp  Ediobnrgh. 

James  did  not  remain  long  at  Ekliubaigli.  The 
lord  Maxwell,  a  bmve  and  loyal  nobleman,  warden 
of  the  west  marches,  desirous  of  dissipating  the 
chagrin  and  appeasing  the  anger  of  his  soveretgo, 
proposed  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Comberland,  if 
a  competent  force  could  be  collected  with  secrpcy 
and  expedition.  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  clei)^ 
(who  were  the  real  authors  and  fomenlers  of  this 
war)  exerted  themselves  with  great  diligence,  by 
sending  messengers a^d  writing  letters  to  their  de 
pendents  and  fnends,  togo  immediately  with  their 
fotlowen  in  arms  into  Annaiidale^  where  they 
would  be  informed  of  the  service  in  which  tktf 
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'  were  to  be  employed.  Several  noblemen  engaged 
in  this  expeditipn,  and  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  was  assembled  with  great  secrecy  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  king  rode  privately  with  a  few 
attendants  to  Lochmaben,  where  the  troops  reu- 
dezvoased:  from  thence  they  marched  (with  a 
train  of  artilleVy  for  besieging  Carlisle)  towards 


The  sadden  unexpected  approach  of  so  great 
an  armvy  caused  a  prodigious  alarm  in  Comber- 
land  The  warden,  lord  Wharton,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  country,  immediately  flew  to  arms, 
and  with  about  five  hundred  horse  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Esk,  to  retard  the  passage  of  the 
•nemy,  and  give  time  to  their  country  to  arm ; 
but  when  tbcj  reached  the  rising  grounds  above 
Ntftherby,  and  had  a  full  view  of  the  Scots  army, 
tfaey  observed  that  all  was  in  confusion  and  dis- 
order, and  saw  great  bodies  of  men  retiring,  or 
mtfaer  flying  (Kfferent  ways.  This  strange  ap- 
pearance was  owing  to  the  following  cause  :^ 
Thexleigy,  and  particularly  cardinal  Beaton,  had 
inspired  king  James  (who  vras  naturally  of  a  sus- 
picious temper)  with  a  violent  jealousy  of,  and 
animosity  against,  his  nobility,  as  secret  fisvourers 
of  heresy,  and  friends  to  Ei^land.  This  animo- 
sity was  greatly  inflamed  by  their  late  refusal  to 
invade  that  ki^om.-  Though  he  permitted  there- 
fore the  lord  Maxwell,  who  had  planned  this  ex- 
pedition, to  conduct  the  army  to  the  border,  he 
secretly  gave  a  commission  to  Oliver  Sinclair,  one 
of  his  most  hated  minions,  to  be  general  and  com- 
mander in  chief  as  soon  as  they  entered  England. 
Oliver,  proud  of  his  elevation,  when  the  army  was 
preparing  to  pass  the  Esk,  November  85th,  pro- 
duced his  commission,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
raised  on  the  shoulders  of  two  tall  men  and  pro- 
claimed general.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  consternation  and  confusion  this  produced. 
The  noblemen  and  principal  gentlemen  resolved 
to  zive  themselves  up  prisoners  to  the  English, 
rather'  than  fight  under  tlie  banner  of  such  a  con- 
temptible keder,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  hay 
of  their  infatuated  aofereigo.  ^Tbe  commoD  peo- 


ple, seeing  all  subordination  at  an  end,  wen^off  in 
companies,  and  returned  to  their  own  homes. 
The  English,  perceiving  the  disorder  of  their  ene- 
mies increasing,  and  their  army  disbanding,  passed 
the  river,  and  made  as  many  prisoners  as  they, 
pleased,  without  losing  or  drawing  one  drop  of 
blood .  Among  the  prisoners  were,  two  earls,  Cas- 
silis  and  Glencairn;  five  lords.  Maxwell,  Somer- 
viUe,  Gray,  Oliphant,  and  Fleming;  witu  the  mas- 
ter of  Erskibe,  Oliver  Sinclair,  and  about  two  hun-. 
dred  other  gentlemen. 

The  news  of  this  most  disgriaceful  affair  threw 
king  James  into  a  perturbation  and  depreaiiion  of 
spirits  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Next  day 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  from  whence  he  wear 
to  Falkland,  where,excluding  all  company  except  - 
a  few  of  his  favourite  domestics,  through  want  of 
sleep  and  anguish  of  mind  he  was  soon  confined 
to  his  bed.  When  in  this  condition,  the  news  ar-  • 
rived  that  his  queen  was  delivered  of  a  princess 
at  Linlithgow.  But  this  gave  him  no  comfort'. 
"  The  English,"  said  he,  **  will  either  conquer 
the  kingdom  in  her  minority,  or  will  acquire  it 
by  marriage."  After  languishing  a  few  days  . 
longer,  he  expired,  Deceml^r  ISth,  A.O.  1542,  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth 
of  his  reign. 

A   aCOTS  GRST   AT   'WATERLOO. 

A  brief  commentary,  or  a  rather  sudden  change 
of  politics  in  one  of  the  French  cuirassiers  when 
on  the  point  of  being  cut  down  by  a  soldier  of 
the  Greys*,  was  overheard  on  this  occasion.  The 
Frenchman,  who  had  certainly  advanced  with  the 
cry  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur,"  called  out "  Vive  le  • 
Roi.*'  '*  Gude  faith,  freend,"  said  his  pursuer  in 
purest  Scotch,  "  gif  ye  cry  that  ye  shu'd  na  be 
here." 

A   PBNNT   WBDDllfO. 

The  bride  most  go  about  the  room  and  kiss 
every  man  in  the  company,  and  in  the  end  every 
body  pqts  money  into  a  dish,  according  to  their  , 
iDclination  and  ability     By  this  means  a  family 
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In  good  ciKOmsUmcet^  and  reapegted  by  thoie 
they  IflYite,  have  prncored  for  ^he  new  couple 
whereivithal  to  begin  the  ivorld  pretty  comfort- 
ahlf  for  people  of  their  low  condition.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  feast  and  fiddlers  is  paid 
out  of  the  conHbutions. 

AWFUL  aOHMOIVS  BEPORB  TUB  BATTLB 

OP   PLOODBN 

t 

The  following  occount  froni  Pttscottie  is  cha- 
fbcteTistically  minute,  and  furnishes, besides,  some 
curious  particulars  of  the  equipment  of  the  army 
of  James  IV.  Plotcock,  or  Piutock,  is  no  other 
than  Pluto.  The  Christians  of  the  middle  ages  by 
no  means  disbelieved  in  the  cxisi^nce  of  the  bea- 
then  deities;  they  only  considered  them  as  devils^ 
and  Plotcock,  so  far  from  implying  any  thing  fabu- 
lous, was  a  synonyme  of  the  great  enemy  of  man- 
kind. "  Yet  all  t^ir  warnings,  ^nd  uncouth 
tfding%  nor  so  good  counsel,  might  stop  the  king, 
atthia  jpresent,  from  his  rain  purpose,  and  wicked 
enterpTize,  but  hasted  him  fiaat  to  £dinbuivh,  and 
there  to  make  his  provision  aiid  fu];nishing,  in 
having  forth  of  his  army  against  the  day  appoint- 
ed, that  they  should  meet  in  the  Burrow-muir  of 
Edinburgh :  thiit  is  to  say,  seven  canons  that  he 
hhd  forth  of  the  castle  of  £dinburgh,  which  were 
called  the  Seven  Sisters,  cAsten  by  Robert  Borth- 
wick^  the  master-guQuer^  with  other  small  artil- 
lery, bullei,  powder,  and  all  manner  of  ordei  as 
the  master-gunner  could  devise. 

''In  this  mean  time,  when  (hey  were  taking 
forth  their  artillery,  and  the  king  being  in  the  Ab^ 
bey  for  the  time,  there  was  a  cry  heard  at  the 
Market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, proclaiming  as  it  had  been  a  summons, 
which  was  named  and  called  by  the  proclaimer 
thereof.  The  Summons  of  Plotcock;  which  desired 
all  men  to  compear^  both  E^rl  and  Lord,  and  Ba- 
Ton,  and  all  hoi^st  gentlemea  within  the  town 
(every  man  specified  by  his  own  name,)  to  com- 
pear, wHhin  the  suace  of  forty  days,  before  his 
master,  where  it  should  happen  him  to  appoint, 
AOd  be  for  th«  time,  undm*  Qi#  pain  of  disobvd*- 


ence.  But  wltether  this  iunqpBioM  waa  { 
by  vain  person^  night- walkers^  or  drunken  men,  fcr 
their  pastime^or  if  it  wasa  spirit,  I caanot  tell traly  ; 
but  it  was  shown  to  me,thatan  iadweller  of  the  town^ 
Mr.  Richard  La wspn,  being  evil-dispoaed,  gaagiag- 
inhisgallefT-stair  fpreaneni  ibe  cross,  heariiigtlie 
voice  proclaiming  ibis  sufnm'ons,  thought  mar* 
vel  what  it  should  be,  cried  on  his  senraat  to 
brin^  him  his  porsei  and  wfaea  he  had  brought 
him  It,  he  took  out  a  crown*  fMBd  caal  over  the 
stair,  spying,  I  appeal  from  thai  aummoDs,  jadig* 
ment,and  sentence  thereof,  and  take  me  all  whole 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  aodChiristJeBus  hiaaon.  Verity 
tlie  author  of  tliia,  that  caused  ma  wHte  the  maiH 
ner  of  tlie  summons,  was  a  landed  gentlenian^  who 
was  at  ^at  time  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  is 
the  town  the  time  of  the  said  aummona;  aad  tfaer»- 
after,  when  the  field  waa  stricken,  ha  awoiie  to 
me,  there  was  no  man  that  escaped  that  waa  cal* 
led  in  this  summons,  but  that  one  man  aloBe  which 
made  his  protestation,  and  appealed  fiom  the 
said  sununons  j  but  all  the  lave  wen  peiiahad  in 
the  field  with  the  king." 

Tbf  BIVBK   BULL. 

This  boll  is* supposed  to  have  his  abode  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  to  emeige  occasionally,  aiid 
come  into  the  pastures  among  the  cows.  The 
Highland  herdsmen  pretend  that  the^  can  distiA* 
gnish  the  calves  sprung  from  this  union. 

DUTIPI7L  80!V. 

In  1643,  the  voting  ktrd  of  Giglit  having  osar- 
ried  the  hurd  of  LudquhaxD's  daughter,  was  desi- 
rous of  obtaining  from^  his  mother  the  charters  of 
the  lands  of  Gight,  which  she  refused  to  deliver 
up,  her  husbaiA  being  out  of  the  country,  and 
manned  her  house,  and  prepared  for  defence 
against  her  own  son.  The  laird  laid  siege  to  the 
house,  and  iouk,  the  out-houses  and  Shot  at  the 
windowit.  By  tlin  mediation  of  the  maii|ais  of 
Huntley,  and  tbe  earl  6f  Airly,  the  albir  was 
madd  ujp. 
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POfteivBNua  OF  irjuries. 

Campbell  of  Glenlvoo  lived  to  a  good  old  aee, 
•nd  died  a  natural  death,  in  the  midst  of  the  rela- 
tions and  fHeods  of  the  McDonalds  of  Glenco,  in 
whose  massacre  he  had  acted  an  infamous  part.  lii 
1T45,  when  the  Htghhind  army  was  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hoase  of  the  Earl  of 
£tair,  whose  fiilher  had  been  the  chief  author  and 
•rdeier  of  that  massacre,  and  who  himself  com- 
manded a  regiment  in  the  king's  service.  Prince 
Charles,  apprehensive  of  some  outrage  from  the 
Glenco  men^  sent  a  guard  to  protect  the  earl's 
house;  on  which  the  M'llonalds  immediately 
quitted  the  camp;  and  although  at  ^that  time 
otter  ruin  must  have  been  the  certain  consequence 
of  a  separation  from  the  army,  they  were  with 
great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  return,  so  strong 
was  their  virtuous  indignation  at  being  thought 
eapable  of  a  cowardly  revenape,  and  visifing  the 
iniquities  of  the  father  upon  the  children ! 

AORICOLTCRAL    INSTRUMENTS. 

Although  we  are  indebted,  it  has  been  said,  to 
England  for  the  general  knowledge  of  and  for 
many  important  discoveries  in  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture, to  the  merit  of  more  recent  rmpcbvements 
Scotland  has  no  inconsiderable  claim.  The  prin- 
ciples of  mathematics  applied  to  the  coastfue- 
tion  of  the  plough,  its  elegantly  curved  mould 
board  of  cast  metal,  the  superior  skill  of  its 
management  without  a  driver,  and  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  cattle  onK,  yoked  abreast,  and  tlie  inven- 
tion of  the  threshing  machine^  appertain  to  Scot- 
land, or  have  been  carried  there  to  the  greatest 
perfectiou. 

Although  thrashing  out  the  com  was  not  com- 
plained of  during  the  system  of  small  farms,  as 
either  aa  expensive  or  laboriously  burdensome 
operation;  yet  from  this  circumstance  alone  it 
caonot  be  certainly  inferred  thai  the  quantity  of 
grain  raised  now  is  so  much  more  augmented  by 
Uie  present  improved  system,  as  either  to  have 
occaaioaed  the  inconvenience  and  expense  which 
«€re  lelt  in  coDieqaence  thereof,  or  to  have  call- 
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ed  forth  that  exertion  of  ingenuity  which  ha« 
produced  the  thrashing  machine  ;  for  were  the 
thrashers  as  industrious  now  as  they  were  »ixty 
years  ago,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  few  far- 
mers would  have  laid  out  a  hundred  guineas  in 
building  one  of  these  machines. 
The  history  of  the  invention  of  the  thrashing- 
aehine,  and  the  principles  of  its  consiruction, 
are  now  so  genemlly  known,  that  it  is  only  re- 
quisite to  mention  here,  that  about  the  year  1787, 
the  first  thrashing-mill,  on  the  principle  which  was 
immediately  thereafter  universally  adopts,  and 
found  alone  to  be  efficient,  was  constructed  by 
Mr.  Meikle,  of  Honston-mill,  in  the  county  of 
Haddington,  at  Mr.  Stein's  distillery  in  the  parish 
of  Clackmannan.  The  principle  of  this  machine 
being  then  untried,  and  its  efficiency  wholly  un- 
known, it  was  mutually  stipulated  by  the  parties, 
that  Mr.  Steins  should  «ffbrd  the  timber,  and  if 
the  machine  did  not  serve  the  purpose,  no  pay- 
ment should  be  demanded  by  Mr.  Meikle  for  the 
ingenuity  exerted,  or  for  the  labour  perfomird. 
On  all  the  huge  (arms  thrashing  mills,  on  the 
principle  originally  laid  down  by  Mr.  Moikle, 
have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  90  years,  been 
found  almost  as  indispensable  as  the  plough. 

RBCOWM  or  SCOTLAND. 

JVo/ure  of  the  Records. 

A  record  in  Scotland  ought  to  contain  *'  A  full 
and  exact  literatim  copy  of  the  ongina!  deed  or 
instrument  recorded." 

Al^  deeds  or  instruments  of  every  kind  may,  if 
the  possessors  of  them  choose,  be  recorricnl'  for 
preservation.  And  every  deed  constituting  a  per- 
sonal claim  of  debt,  or  an  obli<:ation  to  perform 
some  lawful  prestation,  if  intelMed  to  be  made 
the  foundation  of  personal  diligence  (execution) 
either  for  fwyment  of  that  debt,  or  performance 
of  that  obligation,  must  be  put  upon  record  pre- 
viously to  execution  being  wsned  on  it. 

But  of  this  system,  the  branch  of  the  highest 
im|M»rtance  to  the  kingdom  regards  our  real  or 
^  o  S 
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immoveable  'propertT.  That  important  bmncb, 
indeed  may  be  coDsioered  a«  coDititatinflr  a  dis- 
tinct and  aeparate  «/8tem  of  itaelf,  which  naa  now 
Bubaisted  189  yean.  All  instruments  requisite  to 
the  6nal  constitution,  and  to  the  transmission  of 
real  property  of  every  kind,  and  to  the  constitu- 
tion, transmission,  and  extinction  of  every  volun- 
tary incumbrance  (mortgage),  and  every  step  of 
legal  diligence,  directed  against  such  property, 
must  necessarily  be  put  upon  record,  within  cer- 
tain prescribed  periods,  else  they  become  invalid, 
ineffectual,  and  no  better  than  waste-paper. 

From  this  particular  branch  of  our  system, 
consequences  the  most  salutary  and  bene6cial, 
both  to  individuals  and  to  the  community,  have 
resulted.  The  title-deeds  respecting  real  pro- 
perty are  connected  with  certainly  and  precision ; 
and  may,  if  necessary,  be  at  a  moderate  expense 
traced  back  nearly  two  centuries.  The  credit  of 
proprietors  of  real  estates  is  strengthened  and 
confirmed;  because  though  such  proprietors 
should  be  incumbered  with  debt,  yet,  as  the  ex- 
tent of  their  mortgages  is  exactly  ascertained,  no 
room  is  left  for  exaggeration. 

The  same  system  is  no  less  favourable  to  the 
security  of  creditors,  who  can  never  be  exposed 
to  hasaid,  unless  through  their  own  inattention  ; 
and  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  seeure  on  their 
^btors  real  property,  and  personal  debu  of  every 
denomination. 

From  the  inventories  of  the  records  of  Scot- 
land* to  which  reference  has  been  made  above, 
they  appear  to  have  been  anciently  written  in  the 
form  of  rolls— than  which  a  form  more  inconve- 
nient for  consultation  or  inspection  could  scarcely 
be  devised.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  David  II.  at  least,  a  practice  began 
to  prevail  of  WQting  the  records  in  books.  By  a 
public  statute  in  the  year  1 469,  the  king's  rolls 
and  registers  were  appointed  to  be  put  in  boolu ; 
but^the  accounu  in  excheouer  continued,  this 
statute  notwithstanding,  to  be  kept  in  rolls  till 
tlie  year  1678,  when  another  act  was  passed,  ap- 
pointing tiwio  to  bt  likewise  written  in  booki. 


Since  that  period,  therefore,  all  the  records  of 
Scotland  have  been  written  in  the  form  of  booka. 

The  books  in  which  are  recorded  the  instiv- 
tueniu  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  rights  to 
real  property,  and  to  mortgages,  and  to  their 
transpiission  and  extinction,  and  the  books  of 
record  formed  in  the  different  Shires,  which  still 
continue  transmissible  to  the  General  Repository^ 
are  authenticated  in  a  manner  singularly  peculiary 
which  merits  particular  attention. 

Those  books  are  issued  blank  from  the  Lord 
Register's  office  to  the  different  clerks  by  wfaooa 
those  records  are  to  be  formed ;  and  previously 
to  their  being  so  issued  they  undergo  an  opera- 
tion called  maikiuj^.  It  is  performed  thus :  every 
folio  of  the  book  is  numbered  1,  9,  3,  &c^  by  one 
of  the  lord-register's  deputies  for  keeping  the 
records.  Ttie  deputy,  at  the  same  time  super- 
scribes every  tenth  folio  with  his  name  at  full 
length,  and  ever^  intermediate  folio  with  the 
initial  letters  of  his  name.  A  docket  is  pre6xed, 
mentioning  the  district,  and  the  particular  species 
of  record  for  which  the  book  is  intended,  and 
containing  some  general  directions  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  instruments  ovght  to  be 
ingrossed.  Another  docket  is  subjoined  at  the 
end  of  die  book,  mentioning  the  number  of  folios 
of  which  the  book  consists.  Both  thefe  dockefs 
are  subscribed  by  the  deputy,  and  likewise  ht  the 
lord-register's  ordinary  man  of  business  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  original  intention  of  thisopemtionappeeis 
lo  have  been  to  prevent  interpolation  and  cancel- 
ianon,  for  by  that  means  a  single  leaf  can  neither 
be  added  nor  abstracted  without  detection* 

But  it  has  been  productive  of  another  effect 
singularly  beneficial.  It  forces  a  regular  trans- 
mission to  the  Geneml  Repository  of  tlie  records 
subjected  to  that  operatic  n,  because  the  preceding 
ho6k  must,  when  fully  written,  be  brought  ia, 
before  a  new  book  can  be  delivered  out.  Hence 
the  transmission  of  t^^ose  records  is  regular  and 
certain;  whereas  without  such  a  compulsory 
cbeckf  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  ipsli^ 
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mentt  would  never  be  reeofded  at  all ;  that  of  the 
boolu,  although  fairly  written  oat,  some  should 
be  withheld,  and  probably  altogether  lost ;  and 
that  the  lord-register  should  be  involved  in  per- 
petual expense  and  trouble,  in  order  to  furnish 
the  negligent,  and  to  force  the  books  of  Tecord, 
that  should  be  actually  engrossed,  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  their  formation  is  in- 
iniated. 

-  The  advantage  of  this  solemnity  becomes 
more  striking,  and  is  more  sensibly  felt  when 
contrasted  with  the  rules  by  which  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  records,  not  subjected  to  the  formality 
of  marking,  is  regulated,  and  with  the  consequen- 
ces thence  resulting. 

,  Respecting  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  the  de^s  recorded  under  the  authority  of 
that  court,  it  merits  observation,  that  in  the  for- 
mer, the  various  written  pleadings  and  steps  of 
procedure,  and  in  the  latter,  the  original  deeds 
presented  for  r^istration,  are  kept  and  deposited 
in  the  general  register  boose,  as  well  as  the  books 
in  which  they  are  respectively  recorded ;  and  that 
a  copy,  authenticated  by  the  subscription  of  one 
of  the  principal  clerks  of  the  court,  is  delivered 
to  the  party.  Of  those  decrees,  therefore,  and 
registered  instruments,  not  only  the  originals 
themselves,  but  likewise  the  records  of  those 
originab,  being  thus  preserved  in  public  custody, 
we  become  possessed  of  two  duplicates  of  the 
«me  thing;  a  formality  apparently  unnecessary, 
and  attemtod  with  some  inconveniency. 

Each  book  of  record  has  its  corresponding  mi- 
nnte  book,  or  index. 

Every  deed,  presented  in  order  to  be  recotded, 
oaght  to  be  immediately  entered  in  the  minute- 
book,  which  therefore  regulates  the  order  in 
which  the  deeds  must  be  recorded.  Hence  the 
deeds  necessarily  enter  the  record  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  being 
respectively  presented. 

In  the  mmute-books  of  the  records  of  such  of 
thoae  deeds  as  are  ordained  to  be  recorded  within 
•  COTtain  period  posterior  to  thoir  dates,  every 


entry  must  bear  its  true  date  prefixed,  and  ought 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  person  who  presents  the 
deed,  and  by  him  who  has  the  forming  of  the 
record. 

On  the  original  deed,  after  it  has  been  recorded, 
a  short  docket  or  attestation  is  written  and  sub- 
scribed by  him  who  forms  the  record,  bearing 
that  the  deed  has  been  recordisd  in  such  and  such 
a  register ;  and  the  number  of  the  book,  and  •  the 
folios  of  the  book,  are  likewise  added  on  all  deeds 
that  enter  th'6  register  of  Sasines. 

AircmffemetU  pf  the  Recortk. 

The  General  Register  House  is  admirably  con- 
structed for  the  reception  and  arrangement,  not 
only  of  the  records  now  existing,  but  likewise  of 
those  of  the  same  kinds  which,  computing  by 
what  we  now  have,  shall  probably  become  trans* 
missible  for  some  centuries  to  come.  By  carry- 
ing into  complete  execution  the  original  plan, 
this  large,  elegant,  and  most  useful  edifice,  now' 
consists  of  two  g^eat  divisions ;  viz.  a  circular 
building  inclosed  in  a  square  one,  touching  each 
other  in  four  points. 

Of  the  square  building,  at  fhst  one  half  was 
dnished,  namely,  the  south  front,  and  a  trifle  more 
than  half  of  the  east  and  west  wings ;  vis.  a  few 
feet  beyond  their  points  of  junction  with  the 
circular  building. 

The  whole  circular  bnilding  was  completed.    < 

Both  buildings  consist  of  a  sank  stoiy,  and  of 
two  upper  stones.  The  robms  in  the  sunk  story 
arepaved. 

The  two  upper  stories  are  arched,  and  th« 
rooms  ar^  divided  from  each  other  by  thick  stOne 
walls,  and  are  ^aved  above  those  arches.  Hence 
no  building  can  be  less  exposed  to  hazaid  from  fire. 

No  person  sleeps  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
The  whole  is  allotted  for  public  purposes  only. 

All  the  square  building,  except  the  front  cen- 
tre room  in  each  story>  is  possessed  by  thd  various 
clerks  resident  in  Edinburgh,  connected  with  the 
different  courts  of  law,  and  with  tlie  forniation  o| 
the  various  records  mode  «p  in  the  metropolta^ 
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The  whol*  cSacultf  bolUKiigri  UngeUwt  wMb 
those  two  roqmi  la  theceDtreof  the  aquare  buildr 
iiif ,  is  appropriated  for  the  ultimate  reception 
and  arrangement  of  all  the  records  transmissible 
to  the  general  repoiitory. 

The  circuit  building;  consists  of  a  large  dome 
aeparated  into  two  diTisions,  an  upper  and  a  low- 
6r«  hj  a  gallery  paved  with  stone,  to  which  ve 
nrriYe  by  a  stone  stair :  this  gallery  lenders  the 
npper  part  of  the  dome  accessible. 

In  the  sunk  itory,  directly  under  the  centre  of 
the  dome,  four  different  furnaces  hare  been^con- 
elructed,  from  each  of  which  proceeds  a  flue, 
running  in  a  spiral  .direction  under  the  pavement 
«f  the  dome.  In  those  furnaces  constant  flres  are 
burnt  during  summer  as  well  as  wimei :  and  as, 
the  aiches,  paTementa,  and  division  walla  of 
•tone,  secure  the  records  from  Are,  so  those  fur- 
naces and  flues  secure  them  from  damp :  hence 
those  two  capital  enemies  of  books  and  papers 
•eem  to  be  effectually  excluded. 

The  circular  building  again  consists  of  two 
parts,  namely,  the  dome  just  mentioned,  and  a 
range  of  smaller  jnparimeats  surrounding  the 
dome.  The  number  of  those  smaller  apartments 
is  twenty-three,  exclusive  of  the  whole  sunk 
alory,  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  stairs  within 
the  circular  building  leading  to  the  sunk  story, 
and  to  the  gallery  of  the  two  centi]f»  rooms  of  the 
equare  building  |  and  of  three  passages  on  the 
first  floor,  and  as  many  on  the  second^  (at  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  square  ^pd  circular  build- 
ings) leading  to  those  two  rooms,  and  to  two 
atairs,  die  one  in  the  east,  and  the  other  in  the 
weat  wing  of  the  square  building,  which  alairs 
conduct  to  both  the  great  divisions  of  the  edifice. 

Those  three  and  twen^  circular  apartmonls 
bare,  by  nicaiia  of  the  walla  separating  U^em 
from  one  another,  nearlv  trebled  the  space  which, 
without  those  walls,  they  could  have  compre- 
hended ;  and  it  is  obvious  how  admirably  well 
they  are  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  methodical 
•rrangementk 

The  two  dentin  fbovs  of  the  square  building. 


thf  pessagea  leading  to  them,  and  to  thfe  tw« 
staiis  on  the  wings,  and  the  whole  of  the  nak 
story  may,  when  additional  accommodation  shall 
become  lec^uisite,  be  rendered  highly  uaefnl,  with- 
out producing  any  inconveniency  or  deformity. 

I.  The  Records  of  Parliament  from  the  year 
1210  to  the  year  1707,  37  volumes ;  many  of  the 
original  papers,  minutes,  &c.  or  warrants. 

9.  The  Records  of  the  privy  seal,  from  1499  te 
1774, about  novels. 

S.  The  Records  of  the  great  seal  from  aboet 
1818  to  1788;  19  rolls,  and  more  than  150  ex- 
tremely laige  volumes. 

4.  Some  Records  of  privy  council,  from  1543 
to  1644. 

5.  The  books  of  Record  of  the  general  regie* 
ter  of  Sasines,  from  1017  to  1800;  mora  &m 
700  volumes. 

&  The  books  of  Record  of  the  particnbr  vegia* 
ten  of  Sasines,  a  few  of  which  commence  in  1600, 
but  by  fax  the  greater  part  in  1617,  most  of  then 
have  been  transmitted  as  late  as  the  preoent 
montl^i,  some  two  or  three  yean  back.  They  con- 
sist of  about  1200  Tolnmea^  many  of  which  are 
of  a  large  size. 

7.  The  books  of  Record  of  the  geriend  regie- 
ter  of  homings  and  inhibitions,  from  1609  to 
1760  ;  more  than  1900  vols. 

8.  The  books  of  Record  of  the  particular  re- 
j^ister  of  homing!  end  inhibitiona,  hem  abool 
\!i90  to  different  periods,  (like  those  of  tVe 
particular  registers  of  Sasines);  more  than  900 
volumes. 

9.  The  books  of  Record  of  the  allowancea  of 
apprisings  and  abbreviates  of  adjudications,  fW>m 
1636  till  1785;  198  vols. 

10.  The  Record  books  of  deeds  r^atered  m 
the  bodes  of  session,  from  1554  to  1788,  con* 
sisting  of  1390  volumes,  some  of  which  are  ex<» 
ceedinffly  large. 

II.  The  books  of  Record  of  the  extracted  d^ 
creea  of  the  oM  session^  and  of  tl^  krdi  off 
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Bd  MitioB  &OBI  147$  to  1780;  dbovt 
96G0  Tolnmeiy  many  oC  which  are  very  large. 
The  wacrBDti  of  thoae  eitracted  decreet.    ' 
19.  Some   ancient    Record-books  of  exche- 
quer, TIZ. 

Responde  books;     . 

Signatures ; 

Decrees  of  exchequer ; 

General  account-books  of  exchequec ; 

Accounts  of  treasarers,  comptrollers,  &c. ; 

Rentals  of  the  King's  property ; 

Rentals  of  fen  duties  tax  ward  duties,  Ae* ; 

Accounts  of  the  thirds  of  benefices ; 

Books  of  rates ; 

Books  relative  to  the  Customs; 

Books  relative  to  taxations ; 

Artillery  and  anny  accounts; 

Hoosehald  accounts ; 

Books  of  the  expense  of  the  King's  works. 
These  different  books  relative  to  exchequer 
business,  commence  and  end  at  very  different 
periods;  the  most  ancient  beg^n  in  the  year 
1449,  the  latest  etid  in  1659 ;  about  &00  volumes 
in  all. 

IS.  Warrants  of  the  elections  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  peers  of  Scotland  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  1707  to  1798. 

Records  of  thoie  elections,  from  the  6th  of 
May,  1761. 

14.  Many  papers  relative  to  visitations  of  Uni- 
versilies,  apparently  incomplete. 

1 5.  Records  of  conventions  of  estates. 

16.  Various  papers  relative  to  teinds  (tythes.) 

17.  Records  of  cautionaries  in  confirmed  tes- 
taments. 

18.  Record  of  cautionaries  for  keeping  law- 
burrows. 

19.  Record  of  cautionaries  for  loosing  arrest- 
inents. 

90.  Records  of  several. sheriffs'  courts. 

91.  Records  of  a  few  burrows. 

99.  About  50  protocol  books  of  notaries* 
9S»  Reigistera  of  foEfeitures 


aoi 

ecclesiaittcal 


94*  A  few  Recoide  relative  to 

business. 

95.  Many  detached  original  Charters,  Royal 
proclamations^  Ad. 

The  building  is  sitnate  at  Edinburgh,  and,  as 
has  been  slated,  consists  of  a  dome  alniut  90  feet 
in  diameter,  and  of  twenty-five  apartments  sar* 
ronadiag  the  dome. 

The  dome  and  att  those  apartments  are  arched ; 
all  the  aparlDMnts  but  one  are  paved  abov^  the 
arches,  and  they  are  aU  divided  from  one  another 
by  thick  atone  waUs ;  hence  they  are'  consademd 
secure  from  fire. 

In  the  snnk  story,  under  the  ceatre  of  the  dome, 
ase  four  fumaces,  from  each  of  which  proceeds  a 
flue,  in  a  spiral  direction,  under  the  pavement  of 
the  dome,  ki  these  furnaces  large  fires  are  kept 
constantly  burning.  This  is  supposed  to  secure 
the  records  from  damp. 

The  building  afbrds  admirably  ex^Ilent  ae« 
commodation,  not  only  for  the  records  at  present 
in  the  General  Repository,  but  for  those  Iwewise 
which  shall  probably  be  transmitted  thither  for 
centuries  to  come.    It  is  public  property. 

QJUBBN   NAROAUST. 

Maigaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  who  took 
refuge  in  Scotland,  1068,  and  became  queen  to 
Blalcolm  Kenmore,  was  a  woman  of  singular 
virtue  and  talentsi>  and  justly  classed  among  the 
saints  for  the  signal  benefits  she  conferred  on 
Scotland.  A  life  of  her  has  been  preserve<i,  su^ 
posed  to  have  beeft  written  by  her  confessor  Tar- 
got,  although  the  name  of  Theodorie  ts  made  use 
of,  probably  by  mistake  of  the  transcriber.  It 
hM  neen  frequently  published^  and  Is  inserted  by 
Piiriberton,  in  lives  of  the  Scottish  saiolSb 

Although  Christianity  had  been  so  long  esta- 
blished in  Scotland,  the  clergy  were  extremely 
ignorant  even  of  die  external  ceremonies  and 
observances  of  the  church ;  and  as  these  are  the 
most  easily  learned,  we  may  judge  thai  in  moml 
and  religious  instruction,  they  were  still  worse 
qualified  Un  their  iaportuit  duties.    They  werw 
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woft  io  celebrale  Lent  at  a  wrong  time,  and  began 
it  on  Quadraf^sima  Sunday,  instead  of  theWedMs- 
day  before  it,  and  instead  of  flbstinff  the  forty 
days,  according*  to  the  rales  of  the  chnrch,  they 
feasted  on  Uie  Sundays.  If  they  had  done  this 
from  a  oonriction  of  its  propriety,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  they  were  in  the  wrong, 
and  it  would  be  considered  by  the  philosopher  as 
an  amendment,  and  a  salutary  step  towards  getting 
rid  of  the  painfol  and  useless  obserranoe  altoge- 
ther; but  they  did  it  from  ignorance.  Queen 
Maiguet  convinced  them  that  by  so  doing  they 
did  not  imitate  Christ's  (kst  in  the  wilderness, 
and  they  hearkened  to  her  council.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper  the^  omitted 
the  use  of  the  cup  and  drinking  the  wine,  from 
a  superstitious  dread  of  communicating  unwor- 
thily ;.  queen  Maigaret  restored  the  primitive  in- 
stitution. The  sabbath  was  then  much  neglected, 
and  hard  labour  was  performed  on  that  day,  as 
well  as  on  others.  This  most  benevolent  appoint 
ment  of  the  Creator,  for  the  relief  of  man  and 
beast,  the  queen  caused  to  be  observed.  She 
caused  an  example  of  piety  to  be  set  at  her  court, 
and  allowed  no  loose  or  indelicate  conversation 
amongst  her  ladies.  She  also  caused  them  to 
wait  at  table  until  after  grace.  She  introduced 
the  varied-colour  tartan  dresses  into  Scotland. 

TRIAL  BT  PBBRS. 

Foidnn,  our  oldest  historian,  tells  us,  that  on 
tke  confiscation  of  the  possessions  of  Macduff, 
the  thane  of  Fife,  there  arose  great  discontent  all 
over  the  country,  especially  amongst  the  nobles, 
by  whom  Macduff  was  greatly  beloved,  because 
the  tyrant*  swayed  not  by  justice,  but  by  passion, 
had  banished  uid  attainted  a  nobleman  of  snob 
worth  and  power,  without  the  award  6f  a  general 
meeting  of  the  nobles  and  states.  They  exclaimed 
that  it  was  injustice  that  any  person,  be  his  rank 
noble  or  private,  should  be'  either  banished  or 
attainted  by  a  sudden  arbitrary  sentence,  without 
having  a  day  prescribed  to  him  for  his  appearahee 
at  (ourt,  in  a  legal  manner,  and  when  appearing 


there,  to  be  either  dated  by  law,  if  innoeeBt,or  iF 
found  guilty,  to  make  satisfiiction  to  the  king  iv 
bis  person  or  effects.  But  in  case  he  vegleeted 
to  attend  the  court,  his  sentence  of  banishment 
ought  to  take  place,  or  if  the  nature  of  his  crime 
so  required  it,  to  be  attainted.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  the  English  and  Scotch  constitutions  at 
that  time  were  much  the  same.  It  is  clear,  that 
in  genetal  the  king  had  not  the  means  of  doiqg 
any  thing  of  great  importance,  without  the  con- 
currence- of  such  a  body  of  nobles  as  woakl 
assist  him  and  protect  him. 

CBOSS  OP  BDINBimaH. 

The  Cross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient  and 
curious  stracture.  The  lower  part  was  an  oc«a- 
gonal  tower,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
fifteen  feet  high.  At  each  angle  there  was  a  pillar, 
and  between  them  an  arch  of  the  Grecian  i^hape. 
Above  these  was  a  projecting  battlement,  wi(h  a 
turret  at  each  corner,  and  medallions,  of  rade  hot 
curious  workmanship,  between  them.  Above 
this  rose  the  proper  cross,  a  column  of  one 
•tone,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  hjgh,  surmounted 
with  an  unicorn.  'This  pillar  is  preserved  at  the 
House  of  Dram,  near  Edinburgh.  The  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh,  in  1756,  with  consent  of  the 
lords  of  session,  (proh  pudar!)  destroyed  this 
curious  monument,  under  a  wanton  pretext,  that 
it  encumbered  the  street ;  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  left  an  ugly  mass  called  the  Imekemh^dihif 
and,  on  the  other,  an  awkward,  long,  and  low 
guard-house,  which  were  fifty  times  more  encum* 
brance  than  the  venerable  and  inoffensive  cross. 

From  the  tower  of  the  cross,  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained, the  heralds  published  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  its  site,  marked  by  radii,  diverging , 
from  a  stone  centre,  in  the  High  Street,  is  still 
the  place  where  proclamations  are  made. 

DUNCAfl  LIDOBL, 

Professor  of  mathematics,  and  of  medicine,  in 
the  university  of  Helmstadt,  the  son  of  John 
Liddel,  a  reputable  citiEen  of  Aberdeen,  wa>  born 


there  in  IS6I9  mkI  educated  in  the  liD^aaSef  and 
philoeophj.  at  the  ichools  and  nniyenity  of 
Abeideen.  In  1579,  havii^  a  great  deaiie  to  visit 
foreig:n  countries,  he  went  from  Scotland  to 
Dantsic,  and  thence  through  Poknd  to  Prancfbit^ 
on-tbe-Oder,  where  John  Craig,  afterwards  first 
pbTaician  to  James  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  then 
Un^ht  logic  and  mathematics.  By  his  liberal 
assistance  Mr.  Liddel  was  enabled  to  continue  at 
the  university  of  Francfort  for  three  years,  during 
which  he  applied  himself  very  diligently  to  ma- 
thematics and  philosophyf  under  Craig  and  the 
other  professors,  and  also  entered  upon  the  study 
of  physic.  In  1592,  Dr.  Craig  being  about  to 
return  to  Scotland,  sent  Liddel  to  prosecute  his 
atudies  at  Wratislow,  or  Breslaw,  m  Silesia,  re- 
commending him  to  the^  care  of  that  celebrated 
aiatesman,  Andreas  Dudithius;  and  during  his 
residence  at  Breslaw,  Liddel  made  uncommon 
progress  in  his  favourite  study  of  mathematics, 
under  Paul  Wittichius,  an  eminent  professor. 

In  1584,  Liddel  returned  to  Francfort,  and  again 
applied  to  physic,  and  at  the  same  time  instruct 
ed  some  pupils  in  various  branches  of  mathema- 
tics and  philosophy.  In  1587,  being  obliged  to 
leave  Fnncfoit  on  account  of  the  plague,  he 
retired  to  the  university  of  Rostock,  wb^e  his 
taleoU  attracted  the  esteem  of  Bruceus  and 
Gaaelins,  which  last  observes,  that  as  far  as  he 
knew,  Liddel  was  the  first  person  in  Gennany  who 
esplnined  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
according  to  the  three  different  hypotheses  of 
Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  and  Tycho  Brahe.  With 
these  learned  men  he  lived  more  like  a  compa- 
nion than  a  pupil ;  and  Brucaos,  himself  an 
excellent  matnematician,  acknowledged  that  he 
waa  inatracted  by  Liddel  in  the  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Copemican  system,  and  other 
astronomical  Questions.  It  was  probably  during 
hie  residence  pere  that  Liddel  became  acquainted 
with  Tycho  Brahe.  In  1580,  having  taken  his 
■uiater'a  degree  at  Rostock,  he  relumed  once 
more  to  Francfort;  bi.ty  hearing  of  the  increasing 
r^putalion  of  the  new  university  at  Uelmitadt, 
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where  his  friend  Caselins  had  accepted  the  chair 
of  philosophy,  he  removed  thither,  and  in  1581 
was  appointed  to  the  first  or  lower  professorship 
of  mathematics,  and  in  1584,  to  the  second  and 
more  dignified  mathematical  chair,  which  he 
filled  with  great  reputation  to  himself  and  to  the 
university.  In  1586  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  both  taught  and  practi- 
sed physic,  and  was  employed  as  first  physician 
at  the  court  of  Brunswick.  His  reputation  being 
now  at  its  height,  he  was  several  times  chosen 
dean  of  the  raculties,  both  of  philosophy  and 
physic,  and  in  1604,  pio-rector  of  the  university, 
the  year  before  he  resigned  his  mathematical 
professorship. 

In  1607,  having  a  strong  inclination  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  his  native  country, 
which  he  had  freouently  visited  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Helmstadt,  he  took  a  final  leave  of  that 
city,  and  after  travelling  for  some  time  throbgh 
Gennany  and  Italy,  at  length  settled  in  Scotland. 
The  first  account  we  have  of  him  afier  his  return 
relates  to  his  giving  some  lands,  purchased  by 
him  near  Aberdeen,  to  the  university  there  for 
the  education  and  support  of  sii  pe'or  scholars. 
This  occurred  in  1618,  and  the  following  year  he 
gave  a  sum  to  found  a  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics, and  bequeathed  his  whole  collection  of 
books  and  mathematical  instruments  to  Marischal 
college,  directing  a  small  sum  to  be  expended 
annually  in  adding  to  the  collection,  and  another 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  This  appeara 
to  have  been  the  last  act  of  his  life,  for  he  died 
on  December  I7ih  of  that  year,  1615,  in  the  S9nd 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  West 
church,  of  AMrdeen,  where  the  magistrates  pla- 
ced in  memory  of  him  a  large  taUet  of  brass, 
upon  which  is  engraved  a  figure  of  the  deceased 
in  his  professor's  gown  and  cap,  surrounded  by 
books  and  instruments,  and  accompanied  by  a 
suitable  inscription.  An  engmved  portrait,  taken 
from  this  plate,  is  prefixed  to  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Liddel,  drawn  up  by  Professor  Stuart,  of  Aber* 
deen,  and  published  in  1780,  quarto* 
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This  court  vaa  instituted  id  the  reign  of  James 
in.,  and  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  luverkeith- 
iog: ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  met  earlier 
t!)an  1552.  Since  that  period,  its  constitution 
•has  been  considerably  altered,  not  only  by  Acts 
of  Parliament,  but  ako  by  its  own  decrees.  The 
convention  at  present  meets  annually  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  consista  of  two  deputies  from  each 
burgh.  The  lord  proToat  of  Edinburgh  is  perpe- 
tual president,  ana  the  city  clerks  of  Edinburgh 
are  clerka  to  the  convention.  The  powers  of  this 
court  chiefly  respect  the  establishment  of  regu- 
lations concerning  trade  and  commerce;  and  to 
tbis  puipose  the  conventioii  has  established,  and 
from  time  to  time,  renewed  articles  of  staple  con- 
tract with  the  town  of  Camp^ ere  in  Holland.  Aa 
the  royal  burghs  pay  a  sixtik  part  of  the  sum  im- 
posed as  a  land-tax  upon  the  counties  of  Scotland, 
the  convention  is  empowered  to  consider  the  state 
of  trade  and  revenues  in  the  individual  burghs, 
and  to  assess  their  respective  proportions.  This 
court  has  also  been  in  use  to  examine  the  conduct 
of  magistrates  in  their  administration  of  the 
burgh  revenue,  although  this  properly  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  oi  exchequer, 
and  to  give  sanction^^upon  particular  occasions, 
to  the  common-council  of  burghs,  to  alienate  a 
part  of  the  burgh  estate.  The  convention  like- 
vise  consider  and  arrange  the  political  teU  or 
constitutions  of  the  different  buTghs,-and  regulate 
matters  concerning  elections  before  them.  The 
convention  meet  m  an  aisle  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  SL  Giles,  Edinburgh.        « 

JAMBS  1.  AMD  THB  LOBDt  OP  TRB  ISI,BS. 

James  the  First  directed  that  every  lord  beyond 
the  Grampian  mountains,  in  whose  lands  ancient 
castles  stood,  should  repair  and  dwell  in  them,  or 
at  least  one  of  his  friends^  in  order  to  govern  the 
country,  and  expend  the  produce  in  the  territory; 
and  finding  that  the  Highland  chiefs  were  stran- 
gers to  his  laws  and  government,  he  resolved  to 
inculcate  into'  their  obdoracy  aome  principlee  of 
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good  ofder,  by  a  salotary  tereritr.     The  lot*  of 


the  Isles,  in  particular,  by  their  eonatant  confe- 
deracy« with  England,  and  repeated  inroads,  well 
deserved  a  signal  chastisement  In  pur^imnce  of 
these  motives,  the  king  assembled  a  parliasMnt 
in  the  spring,  which  the  Highland  chieAaisa 
were  specially  summoned  to  attend,  and  suddenly 
arrestCKil  Alexander,  lord  of  the  IsIm,  and  his 
mother  the  countess  of  Ross,  with  others.  Two 
of  the  chiefs,  leaders  of  a  thousand  each,  were 
instantly  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded ;  and 
one  who  had  murdered  the  late  lord  of  tlie  Isles, 
was  also  executed  in  impartial  justice.  The  others 
were  scattered  as  prisoners  among  the  caatles  of 
different  lords  through  the  kingdom;  and  after 
a  time  some  were  condemned  to  death,  and  aone 
were  restored  to  liberty.  The  lord  of  the  Isles 
and  his  mother  were  retained  in  captivity,  till 
apparently  after  a  year  or  more  the  form^  was 
delivered,  while  the  latter  seems  in  vain  to  bare 
been  retained  as  an  hostage  for  his  fMelitv.  The 
lord  of  the  Isles^  on  being  liberated,  received 
many  admonitions  and  injunctions  of  ffdelitj ; 
but,  regardless  of  these,  he  soon  indulged  his 
ievenge,  by  gathering  his  lawless  bands,  and  burn- 
ing the  town  of  Inverness.  James,  justly  eniaged, 
collected  an  army,  and  overtook  the  invader  in  a 
marshy  ground  near  Lochaber,  where  the  ftee- 
booting  lord  was  totally  defeated.  His  foice  con- 
sisted of  about  ten  thousand  men,  of  whoa  two 
clans,  Chatan  and  Cameron,  on  tiie  atrbt  oi  the 
royal  standard,  acceded  to  the  king.  The  lord  of 
the  Isles,  reduced  to  despair,  sent  an  embaaay  to 
entreat  peace,  which  being  refused,  he  resolved 
to  put  himself  entirely  in  the  king's  roefcy.  For 
which  purpose  he  came  privately  to  Edinboiigh, 
and  on  a  solemn  day,  only  attired' in  hta  shirt  and 
drawers,  he,  before  the  high-altar  of  Holy  Rood 
church,  upon  his  knees,  presented  his  dnwB 
sword  to  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen 
and  many  nobles.  His  life  was  ^nted  in  conse- 
quence of  his  liwmble  snbmission,  hot  he  was 
committed  to  the  castle  of  Tantallon,  under  Ibo 
care  of  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Angus ;  aBd  his 
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MOiber^  the  coimteM  of  Roai,  to  the  itlaad 
lach-CoUD,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

BOBBRT   BAII.LIB. 

.  TbU  eminent  presbyterian  divine  of.  the  leven^ 
teenth  centory,  was  born  at  Giaasow  in  the  year 
1599.  His  father^  Mr.  Thomaa  BaiUie,  was  a 
citiaen  of  that  place,  and  son  to  Baillie  of  Jervis- 
ton.  Out  Robert  BailUe  was  educated  in  the 
university  of  his  native  city ;  where  having  taken 
bis  degrees  in  arts,  he  tQr»ed  his  thoughts,  to  the 
slndy  of  divinity ;  and,  receiving  orders  from 
archbishop  Law,  he  was  chosen  r^nt  of  pbilo- 
aophy  at  Gb^gow.  While  he  was  in  this  station, 
he  had,  for.  some  years,  the  cafe  of  the  education 
of  lord  Montgomery,  who,  at  length,  carried  him 
with  him  to  Kilwinning  ,*  to  which  church  he  was 
presented  by  the  carl  of  E^IintouB.  Here  he 
Kved  in  the  strictest  friendship  with  that  noble 
family,  and  the  people  connected  with  it  |  aa  he 
did  iilso  with  his  ocdioary  the  archbishop  of 
Giaagow,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  epistolary 
cormpondence.  In  1633,  he  declined,  from  mo- 
desty, the  offer  of  a  church  in  Edinburgh.  Being 
requested  in  1687,  by  his  friend  the  archbishop,  to 
preach  a  scnnon  before  the  Assembly  at  Edinr 
buqgh,  in  recommendation  of  the  canon  and 
•erv  ice-book,  he  refused  to  do  it ;  and  wrote  a 
handsome  letter  to  the  archbishop,  assigning  the 
reasona  of  his  reftisal.  In  1636  be  was  chosen 
by  the  presbytery  of  Irvine,  a  member  of  the 
famous  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  which  was  a  pre- 
lude to  the  civil  war.  Though  Mr.  Baillie  is  said 
to  hatve  behaved  in  this  assembly  with  great  mo- 
demtion,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  by  no  means 
deAcient  in  zeal  against  prelacy  and  Arminianism. 
In  1640  be  was  sent  by  the  covenanting  lords  to 
Ijondon,  to  draw  up  an  accusation  against  arch- 
bishop Laud,  for  his  obtrusions  on  Ibe  church  of 
Scotland.  While  he  was  in  En^aad,  he  wrote 
the  presbytery  a  regular  account  of  public  affairs, 
with  a  journal  of  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strafford. 
Not  long  9hUi  on  his  xetnrn,  he  was  appointed 
;otnt  professor  of  divinity  with  Mr.  David  Dick-  ^ 
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son,  in  the  miversity  e|  Glaiigowi  and  his  repo- 
tation  was  become  so  great,  that  he  had  before 
thia  received  invitations  from  the  oiber  three 
universities,  all  of  which  he  refused  He  conti- 
nued in  his  professorship  till  .the  Reitomtion; 
but  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  it  was  inter* 
rupted  for  a  considerable  time,  by  his  residence 
in  England ;  for,  in  1648,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  church  of  Scotland  to 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster.  Though 
he  never  speke  in  the  debates  of  thd  assembly, 
he  appears  to  have  been  an  useful  member,  and 
entirely  concurred  in  the  principles  and  views  of 
its  leaders.  Mr.  Baillie  returned  again  to  his  own 
country  in  the  latter  end  of  If  46»  When,  after 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  Charles  U.  was  pro* 
claimed  in  Scotland,  ear  professor  was  one  of  the 
divines  appointed  hf  the  General  Assembly  to 
wail  on  the  king  at  the  Hague ;  upon  which  occa* 
sion,  March  S7, 1648,  he  made  a  speech  in.  Aa 
royal  presence,  etpreisMg.  in.  the  stioogest  terms 
his  abhorrence  of  the  ntuider  of  the  late  king ; 
and  in  his  sentiments  upon  this  event,  it  appears 
that  the  Piesbyteriad  divines  of  that  period,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  almost  universally  agreed. 
After  the  restoration  of  Cliarles  11.  Mr.  Baillie, 
January  83d,  1661,  by  the  interest  of  the  eftfl  of 
Lauderdale,  with  whom  be  was  a  ^reat  fiivoiirite, 
was  made  principal  of  tlie  universit^r  of  Gla^ow, 
upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  who 
had  been  paftroniKd  by  Cromwell.  It  is  said  by 
sevaml  writara  that  Mr.  BaiHie  had  the  offer  of  a 
bishoprick,  which  he  absolutely  refused.  Thoqgh 
he  was  very  loyal,  and  most  sincerely  rejoiced  in 
hia  majesty's  restoration,  he  bepan,  a  little  before 
his  death,  to  be  eiiremely  anztous  for  the  fate  of 
Presbytery.  His  health  (kiled  him  in  the  spring 
of  1668.  During  bis  illness  he  was  visited  by 
the  new  made  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  whom 
he  ia  said  to  have  addressed  himself  in  the  Callow* 
ing  words :  '*  Mr.,  Andrews,  (I  will  not  call  yoo 
my  lord,)  king  Cbarlea  woukl  have  made'  ma  oao 
of  these  lords ;  but  I  do  not  find  in  the  New  Tea* 
tamei^i,  that  Christ  has  any  lords  in,  bis  hooM*^ 
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Notwithettuidio;  this  objection  to  the  hiemchy, 
he  treated  the  archbishop  very  courteoosly.  Mr. 
Baillie  died  in  July,  1669,  being  68  years  of  age. 
By  his  first  ^ife,  who  was  Lilias  Fleming,  of  the 
itunily  of  Cardairoch,  in  the  parish  of  Gadder, 
near  Glasgow,  he  had  many  children,  five  of 
whom  snrrived  him,  vis.  one  son,  and  foor  daugh- 
ters. The  posterity  of  his  son,  Mr.  Henry  Baillie, 
who  was  a  preacher,  bat  never  accepted  of  any 
charge,  still  inherit  the  estate  of  Cambrae,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Baillies. 
Mr.  Baillie^s  character  has  been  drawn  to  great 
advantage,  not  only  by  Mr.  Woodrow,  but  by  an 
historian  of  the  opposite  party.  His  works, 
which  were  very  learned,  ana  acquired  him  repu- 
tation in  his  own  time,  are :  1.  /'  Opus  Histori- 
cum  et  Chronologicum,*'  Amsterdam,  1668,  folio. 
9.  "  A  Defence  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  against  Mr.  Maxwell,  bishop  of 
Ross."  8.  ''  A  Parallel  betwixt  the  Scottish  Ser- 
yice-Book,  and  the  Romish  Missal,  Breviary, 
&c."  4.  ''The  Ghnterburian  Self-Conviction." 
5.  "  Queries  anent  the  Service-Book."  6.  <<  Anti- 
dote against  ^Arminianism."  7.  **  A  Treatise  on 
Scottish  Episcopacy."  8.  '' Laudensium."  9. 
<<  Dissuasive  against  the  Errors  of  the  Times, 
with  a  supplement.'*  10.  "  A  Reply  to  the  Mo- 
dest Enquirer,"  with  some  other  tracU,  and  seve- 
ral sermons  upon  public  occasions;  but  his 
<<  Opus  Historicum  et  Chronologicum,"  was  his 
capital  production.  The  rest  of  his  writings, 
being  chiefly  on  controversial  and  lemporaiy  sub- 
jects, can,  at  present,  be  of  little  or  no  value. 
But  his  memory  is  perhaps  yet  more  preserved 
by  a  very  recent  publication,  '<  Letters  and  Jour- 
nals, carefblly  transcribed  by  Robert  Aiken : 
containing  an  impartial  account  of  public  trans- 
actions, civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  from  1637  to  166t;  a 
penod,  perhaps  the  most  remaikable  (hat  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  British  history  ;  with  an  aocount 
of  the  Author's  Life  prefixed,  and  a  Glossary 
annexed."  Edinburgh,  17T5,  9  vols.  8vo.  The 
chief  correspondente  of  Mr.  Baillie  ware>  Mr. 


William  Spang,  minister  first  to  the  Scotch  Stapl« 
at  Campvere,  and  afWrwaids  to  the  English  coo* 
gregation  in  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand,  who  «as 
his  coiisin-german ;  Mr.  David  Dickson,  profeMor 
of  divinity,  first  at  Glasgow,  then  at  Edinban^fa , 
and  Messrs.  Robert  Ramsay  and  Geoige  Young, 
who  were  ministers  in  Glasgow.  There  are,  in 
this  collection,  letters  to  several  other  persoM; 
bu^  Mr.  Spang  was  the  gentleman  with  whom 
Mr.  Baillie  principally  corresponded.  The  jon^ 
nals  contain  a  history  of  the  General  Asaenobly  at 
Glawow,  ip  1638 ;  an  account  of  the  earl  of  Soaf- 
ford's  trial ;  the  transactions  of  the  Geoecal  As- 
sembly and  Parliament,  in  1641 ;  and  the  jirocccd- 
ings  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1643. 

ABBRDBBN  STOCKINOfl. 

Aberdeen  long  derived  great  wealth  from  the 
manufacture  of^stockings.  This  trade  was  first 
established  by  the  effbru  of  Mr.  George  Pyper,  a 
merchant  of  Aberdeen,  who,  by  maScing  small 
advances  to  the  country  people,  and  paying  libe- 
rally when  a  good  article  was  produced,  brought 
the  working  of  stockings  to  such  perfection,  that 
whereas  five  groats  a  psir  was  the  utmost  price 
ever  given  before  his  time,  some  were  made  so 
fine  as  to  be  worth  a  pound  sterliitt.  Br  his 
means  a  trade  was  kept  up,  not  only  with  the 
merchants  in  the  west  and  south,  but  also  with 
England  and  Ireland.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Chariei 
II.  tliat  this  manufiscture  was  established. 

SCOTCH  PHYSICIANS   IN   PORBION   COUNTRIBa. 

Dr.  Clark,  in  his  Travels  in  Romia,  gives  a 
caution  against  employing  English  physicians 
resident  abroad,  stating,  thai  they  are  usually  the 
least  worthy  of  the  profession.  On  the  contraiy, 
he  recommends  the  Scots  physicians^  and  the  i«sr 
son  is  obvious :  Scotland  is  a  country  which  pro^ 
duces  an  immense  body  of  medical  men  to  supply 
the  foreign  demand,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  such  as  emigrate  from  that  country,  do 
it  most  frequently  from  being  unskilful  in  their 
profession. 


THB  LTCN  OTPICB. 

The  iwTticahiT  duty  cf  tlie  Lord  Ljon  King  at 
Anna^  and  hit  Depute,  i«  to  examine  into  the  cha- 
racters, knowledge,  and  seneral  ahilitiea  of  He- 
ralds, Porsut^antt,  and  Messengers  at  Arms;  and 
that  Qpon  finding  them  qualifl^,  he  has  the  sole 
right  of  admitting  them  to  their  respective  Offices. 
It  was  also  stat^,  that  there  is  express  power, 
given  by  statute,  to  the  Lord  Lyon  and  the  He- 
ralds of  Scotland,  to  visit  the  Anns  of  all  Noble- 
men, Barons,  and  Gentlemen,  borne  and  nsed  in 
that  kingdom,  to  distingnish  them  by  congruent 
difiereooes,  and  thereafter  to  matricalate  them  in 
the  Books  and  Registers  of  the  Lyon  Oifice. 
That  by  the  same  statute,  nesf.  Cap.  91.  the  Loid 
Lyon  is  invested  with  the -sole  power  of  giviog 
Armorial  Bearing  to  virtuous  and  well-deserving 
persons;  cmd  with  the  power  of  judging  in  all 
complaints  brought  against  Heralds,  Pursuivants, 
and  Messengers,  before  the  Lyon  court;  and  of 
nuspeodiog,  depriving,  or  otherwise  punishing 
them  for  delinqnency  or  negligence  in  their 
Ofices. 

To  these  powers,  with  which  Lord  Lyon  is 
so  invested,  tjie  Pabltc  Records,  Rolls,  Instru- 
menls,  and  Manuscript  Books  and  Papers,  in  the 
custody  of  the  Lyon  Oifice  in  Scotland,  do  chiefly 
relate.  There  are  indeed  said  to  be  other  Manu- 
script Books  and  printed  Treatises  upon  Heraldry, 
in  the  custody  of  the  Lyon  Clerk,  who  was  also 
Deputy  to  the  late  Lord  Lyon ;  but  they  are  as- 
serted to-  be  the  private  property  of  his  former 
Constituent,  as  having  been  purchased  by  him. 
The  proper  recprds  of  the  Office  are, 

L  A  large  folio  Volume,  written  on  Vellum, 
containing  the  record  of  the  Matriculations  (in  so 
fax  as  they  have  taken  place)  of  the  Armorial 
Bearings  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  Great  Bri< 
t^in,  or  James  Duke  of  Albany,  and  of  the  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  Nobility,  and  Gentry,  and  Royal 
Bnrghs  of  Scotland,  commencing  16T8,  and  not 
yet  quite  finished,  with  a  complete  Index  thereto. 

2.  A  laige  folio  Book,  intituled  *'  The  Lyon 
"  RcgifCerof  P^oceMions,  Letters  of  Precedency, 
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Porefanlters,"    commencing 
with  the  order  of  Procession  at  ooeniog  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  by  his  Royal  Highness  James 
Duke  of  Yoik,  upon  S5th  July,,  1681. 
N.B.    This  book  contains  in  the  other  end  of 
it,  an  ordinance  of  Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  of 
Camno,  Lord  Lyon,  relative  to  Funeral  Paint- 
ings, dated  S7th  July,  1697;  with  a  few  Me- 
morandums of  the  Funeral  Escutcheons  of 
different  Persons  deceased;   but  upon  the 
whole,  it  appears  to  be  very  imperfect. 
S.  A  Book,  intituled  **  Birth  Brief  Register," 
begun  Srd  December,  1728,  apparently  very  dis- 
tinct, and  almost  finished. 

4.  A  Book,  containing  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Lyon  Court,  commencing  18th  February,  1620, 
and  ending  5th  January,  1650. 

5.  A  Book,  contkining  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Lyon  f2outX,  commencing  8th  August,  1669,  and 
ending  6th  November,  1^94 ;  not  completed  to  the 
end. 

6.  Reeister  of  Decrees  of  the  Lyon  Court 
against  Messengers,  commencing  6th  November, 
1700,  and  ending  16th  February,  1708;  written 
upon  twenty-two  pages,  but  consisting  o/  several 
hundred  pages  still  blank. 

7.  A  Book,  containing  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Lyon  Court,  commencing  in  1728,  ending  1770. 

8.  A  Book,  containing  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Lyon  Court,  commencing  1770  which  is  still  cur- 
rent. 

9.  Record  of  Messengers'  Admissions,  begun 
1680,  ending  1650. 

10.  Record  of  Messengers'  Admissions,  begun 
1660,  ending  1668;  containing  also  the  Record  of 
the  Admission  of  Heralds  and  Pursuivants,  from 
December  1660,  to  February,  1661. 

11.  A  Book,  stated  to  contain  the  Record  of 
Admission  of  Heralds  and  Pursuivants,  from  June, 
l({68,  to  July,  1687;  and  of  Messengers,  from 
Jdne,  1668,  to  11  November,  1668. 

12.  A  Book,  stated  to  contain  Uie  admiaion  of 
Heralds  and  Pursuivants,  from  1602  to  1726;  and 
of  Mesaengers^  from  1098  lo  1728. 
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.     IS.  Regifter  of  AcbniMioo  of  Meuei^er^  from 
7th  October,  ItM,  to  14th  November,  1T7T. 

14.  Register  of  AdiniMiona  of  Mesaeogera, 
commencing  9th  January,  1778,  brought  ciown  <o 
14th  ^une,  1800,  the  date  of  the  laat  adiniasipn ; 
not  yet  finished. 

15.  A  amall  <)uarto  Book,  containing  the  Re- 
g  later  of  Commissions  to  Heralds  and  Pursuivants, 
commencing  9th  March,  1729,  and  ending  21st 
April,  1796. 

16.  Responde  Book  of  the  Lyon  Office,  com 
mincing  4th  October,  1754,  ending  29th  April, 
1770 ;  after  which  there  is  an  entry  in  Mr.  Boa- 
well's  hand-writing,  in  the  following  words :  "  The 
*'  entries  in  this  £»ok  discontinued;  a  large  Re- 
*'  giater  Book  or  Journal,  being  provided  for  en- 
**  try  of  Receipts  of  Money,  and  all  other  matters 
'*  ceapecting  the  L^on  Office,  after  a  new  Form." 

17.  The  large  folio  Book  above  referred  to, 
apparently  intended  to.  contain  Minntea  of  the 
whole  Proceedings  in  the  Office;  begun  IstNo- 
▼emb|s^  1770,  and  endug  10th  April,  1775.  Af- 
ter tlm  period,  no  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings 
are  entered  j  it  consists  of  many  hundred  pages, 
but  only  fifty  of.them  are  written  upon. 

TM.   PITCAIRN. 

Doctor  Pictairn,  of  Edinbuitgb,  seeing  a  poor 
fellow  killed,  by  the  fall  of  a  chimney  which  he 
had  just  been  building,  said  profanely, ''  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord;  for  they  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.*'  Dr.  Beattie  noticea  this  aaying  in  one  of 
hiaeaaays. 

ST.   RULB   AMD  ST.   ANDREW. 

St.  Regulus,(SDol/rce,  St.  Rule)  a  monk  of  Pa- 
ftm,  in  Achaia,  warned  by  a  vision,  is  said,  A.D. 
870,  to  have  sailed  westward,  until  he  landed  at 
At.  Andrew's,  in  Gotland,  where  he  founded  a 
chapel  and  tower.  X^e  foroiar  ia  «liU  standing.; 
and,  though  we  may  doubt  the  precise  date  of  its 
foundation,  is  certainly,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
edifices  in  ScotlQpd.    A  cave,  jiearly  fronting  the 
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ruinous  caatle  of  the  Arehbiahopa  of  St.  Andrew's 
bears  the  n^me  of  thia  reiigiooa  person.  It  ia 
difficult  of  acceM;  and  the' rock  in  which  it  is 
hewed  is  washed  by  the  German  ocean.  Ii  is 
nearly  roond,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  ibe 
same  in  height.  On  one  side  is  a  sort  of  stone 
altar;  on  the  other. an  aperture  into  an  inner  den, 
where  the  miserable  ascetic,  who  inhabited  this 
dwelling,  probably  slept.  At  full  tide,  egress  aad 
regress  is  hardly  practicable.  As  Regulas  first 
colonized  the  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland,  aad 
converted  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  he  has 
some  reason  to  complain,  that  the  ancient  name 
of  Killrule  fCeila  ReguUJ  should  have  been  super- 
seded, even  in  favour  of  the  tutelar  samt  of  Scot- 
land. The  reason  of  the  change  was,  that  Sl 
Rule  ia  said  to  have  brought  to  Scotland  the  le- 
liqoes  of  St.  Andrew. 


SUDDEN   TORRENT. 

The  following  striking  instance  of  picaence  of 
mind  iq  a  Highlander,  maybe  worth  recordiz^:— 
a  Murray  shire  fanner  was  in  the  habit  of  takiag 
his  ploUgh-oxen  every  summer  to  Strathdon  (o 
grass.  One  fine  clear  day,  he  was  passing  a' river 
on  stepping-stones  along  with  a  Highlander;  the 
Highlander  had  reached  the  'opposite  bank,  and 
the  farmer  was  loitering  upon  the  stones  and  look- 
ing about  him,  wondering  at  the  sudden  noiw  he 
hcMurd,  when  the  Highlander  cried  out,  '*  i§eipt 
help!  or  I'm  a  dead  man!"  and  fell  to  thegrooiid; 
the  farmer  sprung  to  his  assistance,  and  bad  hard- 
ly reached  him  when  the^  torrent  came  down, 
sweeping  over  the  stones  with  such  fury  as  no  hu- 
man force  couki  have  withstood.  The  Highlander 
bad  heard  the  roaring  of  the  stream  behind  the 
rocks  that  intercepted  its  approach  from  his  vtev, 
and  fearing  that  the  stranger  might  be  panick- 
struck  and  lost,  if  he  told  hiai  of  his  danger,  took 
this  expedient  to  save  bim. 

YOUTHFUL   BNT6RPRI8B  OF   THE   FIRST   KINS 
OF   THE   FaNILT   of  STUART. 

King  Robert  U.  the  only  child  of  Walter,  th 
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tigbtfa  If iffh  Steward  of  SSOtlaAd  by  tlie  PHttcMs 
Marjory,  diijghter  of  King  Robert  i.  n^r  ex- 
perienced tlie  care  of  ooe  of  bis  ptttehis,  and  be- 
fore be  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve  yeare  be  lo«t 
bia  father,  and  soon  after  was  deprived  of  tbe 
raaidianabip  of  his  royal  gitmdlather.  King  Ro- 
bert 1.  so  that  bis  youth  seemed  to  be  marked 
with  ttnusnal  disasters,  espe^iiaHy  as  King  David 
*l.  his  uncle,  from  his  minority,  was  unable  to 
either  inspect  his  education,  or  to  give  him  that 
consequence  in  bis  court  that  bis  nearness  of 
blood  demanded  I  fos  David,  though  the  half  bro- 
ther of  the  Princess  his  mother,'  was  but  a  very 
few  years  older  than  himself;  but  Edward,  the 
etdesi  son  of  John  Baliol,  renewing*  his  claim  to 
the  trown,  and  his  cause  having  been  espoused 
by  England,  and  many  of  the  Scotch  nation,  his 
hopes  of  ^ver  succeeding,  even  if  David  left  no 
issue,  were  wry  doubtful ;  he  however  endeavour- 
ed to  deserve  the-suctession  by  his  gallant  beha- 
viour in  defending  the  crown  against  the  attempts 
of  Baliol,  aa  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
appear  in  arms,  for  he  commanded  the  second 
battalion  of  the  royal  armv  at  the  battle  of  Hali- 
doo-hitl,  fought  in  1388,  when  his  age  did  not  ex- 
eeed  seventeen  years,  and  which  gave  his  ene- 
mies so  decided  a  triumph  by  tbe  victory  they 
obtained,  that  the  Scotch  nation  seemed  to  have 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Brucian  family,  and  to 
be  disposed  to  receive  and  acknowledge  the  Baliol 
claim,  as  thinking  it  impossible  to  withstand  the 
mitted  forces  of  the  heir  of  King  John,  and  of 
Edward  III.  of  England  his  ally:  even  David 
•eemed  to  desert  his  throne,  to  nudce  room  for  his 
adversaiy,  by  retiring  into  France;  but  Robert, 
who  had  escaped  by  a  boat  to  Dunbarton  Caitle, 
exerted  all  that  youthful  ardour  which  the  great- 
Bern  of  the  occasion  deserved,  and  tbe  necessity 
of  Cfie  times  demanded;  assisted  by  Sir  Malcolm 
Fleming,  then  his  guardian,  and  Sir  Colin  Gamp- 
bell,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Argvle,.  he  put 
himaelf  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  highlanders,  and 
rushing  down  upon  the  southern  and  western 
eoiiotiaay  recovered  not  only  his  own  great  patri- 


monial  ertates^  bat  the'ohief  pbcee  in  thote  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  so  acceptable  a  service  perform-^ 
ed  in  so  critical  a  moment  procured  him  the  high- 
est post  of  honour  that  could  be  bestowed,  for 
he  was  appointed  jointly  with  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
guardian  of  the  kingdom,  until  his  sovereign 
should  return;  but  unhappily  in  the  following 
year,  whilst  King  Edward  invaded  his  country 
with  a  powerful  army,  dra^  from  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  the  Netherlands,  he  was  confined  b^ 
illness;  so  that  he  had  tbe  mortification  -to  see 
that  potent  monarch  victorious ;  to  knoui;  that  bii 
coadjutor  was  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  that  many 
of  the  Scotch  had  declaied  for  the  English;  and 
he  discovered  that  these  traitors  pretended  to  have 
done  this,  not  only  by  bis  permission,  but  under 
a  commission  expresslf  given  by  him  for  that  pur^ 
pose.  The  odium  they  meditated,  however,  feH 
upon  themselves,  the  Scotch  still  honouring  him 
with  their  confidence,  kept  him  in  his  high  ofBce 
of  guardian,  but  united  t^ith  him  in  it.  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  of  Bothwel;  and  upon  Sir  Andrew's 
death  m  1888,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  then  a 
very  young  man,  be  was  declared  sole  governor 
of  the  kingdom ;  which  high  and  important  office 
he  held  until  the  year  134),  wheti  his  sovereign 
King  David  returned  from  France,  and  took  the 
reins  of  government  again  into  his  own  hands. 

JAHBt   ATKINt  Oa   BTKIWI, 

Bishop  of  Gallowav  in  Scotland,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Atkins^  sheriff  and  comnrissary  of  Orkney^ 
and  was  bom  in  tbe  town  of  Kiikwall,  in  the 
stewartry  of  Orknev.  He  was  educated  in  tbe 
colleee  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  commenced  M.A. 
and  from  thence  went  to  Oxford  in  1637-8^  to 
finish  bis  studies  under  tbe  tuition  of  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux,  the  regius  professor  of  divinity.  Soon 
after  he  was  appointed  chapUiin  to  James  marquis 
of  Hamilton,  his  majesty's  high-commissioner  for 
Scothindyin  which  station  he  acquitted  himself 
so  well,  that  by  tbe  application  of  his  noble  pa- 
tron upon  his  return  to  England,  be  obtained  from 
tbe  king  a  presentation  to  the  church  of  Bina, 
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in  the  atewartry  of-  Otkney.  Here  lie  continiied 
M^me  vearty  iad  his  prudence,  diligence,  and 
faithfuineas  in  the  dischaige  of  his  office,  procured 
him  much  veneration  and  respect  from  all  per- 
sons, especially  from  his  ordinary,  who  conferred 
upon  him  the  dimity  of  Moderator  of  the  presby- 
tery. In  the  begmning  of  1650,  when  James  mar- 
quis of  Montrose  landed  in  Orkney,  Dr.  Atkins 
waa  nominated  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  the 
■aid  presbytery,  to  draw  op  a  declaration  in  their 
names,  containing  the  strongest  expressions  of 
loyalty  and  allegiance  to  kine  Charles  II.,  for 
which  the  whole  presbytery  beiD^  deposed  by 
the  assembly  of  the  kirk,  at  that  time  sitting  at 
Ekiinbiirgh,  Dr.  Atkins  was  likewise  excommuni- 
cated as  one  who  held  a  correspondence  with  the 
said  marquis.  ^  At  the  same  time  the  couDcil  pas- 
sed an  act  for  the  apprehending  and  brinring  him 
to  his  trial i  but  upon  private  notice  from  his 
kinsman  sir  Archibald  Primrose,  then  clerk  of 
the  council,  he  fled  into  Holland,  where  be  lay 
concealed  till  165S,  and  then  returning  into  Scot- 
land, he  settled  with  his  familyatEdinbuigh,  quiet- 
ly and  obscurely,  till  1660.  Upon  the  restoration 
of  the  king,  he  accomnanied  Dr.  Thomaa  Sydserf, 
bishop  of  Gallapray  ^tneonly  Scotch  bishop  who 
survived  the  calamities  of  the  usurpation)  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  bishop  of  Winchester  presented 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Winfrith  in  Dorsetshire. 
In  1677,  he  was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  of 
Murray  in  Scotland,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  epis- 
copal party;  and,  in  1680,  he  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Galloway,  with  a  dispensation  to  reside 
at  Edinbuigh.  on  account  of  his  age,  and  the  dis- 
affection of  the  people  to  episcopacy.  At  this 
distance,  however,  he  continued  to  govern  his 
diocese  seven  years,  and  died  at  Eldinburgh  of  an 
apoplexy,  October  88th,  1687,  aged  seventy-four 
years.  His  body  was  deoenUy  interred  in  the 
church  of  the  Grev-friars,  and  his  death  was  ex- 
tremely reigretied  oy  all  good  and  pious  men. 

DTSAKT  COAL   UinW, 

.  There  are  fourteen  beds  of  coal,  most  of  which 
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«re  thin,  and  have  bacB^  wronght  out  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Three  of  the  -thickest  of  these 
beds,  which  are  near  one  another,are  now  workiQg. 
The  uppermost  bed  is  five  feet  thick.  The  dis- 
tance between  it  and  the  second  bed  is  eighteen 
inches,  being  a  foot  of  coal,  with  three  inches  of 
till  above  and  under  it.  The  second  bed  of  cosl 
is  eight  feet  thick;  under  it  is  a  bed  of  stone  and 
till,  two  feet  three  inches;  and  under  it  the  third 
bed  of  coal,  five  fleet  thick.  They  are  now 
working  these  beds  of  coal  sixty  fethoms  be- 
low the  surftice.  The  water }»  raised  by  two  steam 
epgines.  The  coals  are  raised  by  three  hoise 
gins.  Horses  are  employed  under  ground  to  bria; 
the  coals  to  the  pit  bottoms.  The  average 
quantity  of  coals  raised  annually,  for  7  yean 
precedii^  1791,  is  16,867  tons,  value  £4000; 
and  7000  tons  of  culm,  value  £58S.  One  hon- 
dred  and  five  persons  are  emploved«  There  aie 
five  beds  of  iron-stone,  which,  being  near  each 
other,  are  wrought  at  the  same  time.  Tliey  lie 
below  the  coal,  and  as  they  dip  the  same  way,  are 
wrought  to  the  west  of  it,  where  they  come  nearer 
the  sur&ce. 

Twenty-four  men  are  employed  in  this  woik, 
who  raise  8080  tons  annually.  A  ton  of  stone 
yields  about  1300  weight  of  iron.  The  metals 
cut  through  by  getting  to  the  coal  are,  1st,  next 
the  surfece,  two  fathoms  brownish  stone :  nd. 
fourteen  fethoms  and  a  half  till,  very  close:  Srd, 
eip^ht  fathoms  brownish  stone,  porous  and  auxed 
with  iron-veins :  4th,  seven  fethoms  till,  mixed 
with  thin  beds  of  free-stone,  hard:  5th,  two  fa- 
thoms blueish,  very  hard;  must  be  wfoagbt  with 
ffunpowder:  6th  six  fathoms  till,  mixed  with  thin 
beds  of  free-stone :  7th..  one  half  fethom  a  hard 
coarse  coal,  mixed  with  Mone,  which  Is  inunediate- 
ly  above  the  beds  of  coal  that  are  wrooght,  and  is 
left  for  a  roof.— Dysart  coal  was  amoogat  the  first 
wrought  in  Scotland,  having  been  begvn  more 
than  800  years  ago.  It  was  on  fire  nearly  as  ht 
back.  It  is  said  to  have  had  periodical  eraptioat 
once  in  forty  years;  a  remarkable  one  in  1660. 
The  effects  of  it  may  still  be  Uaced  by  the  calcined 
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Todu,  ftom  tbe  huboilr,  more  tlwn  a  mile  ai 
the  Goantrj.  Tbe  road  from  the  harbour  is  cal 
led  Hot  Pot  W,fn6f  and  anoM^er  near  it  the  Burn- 
ing. Id  the  beg^nnins  of  the  last  cent«iv>  the 
flames  were  seen  at  night  coining  out  of  the  pit 
months.  In  1741,  the  coal  was  set  on  fire  by  a 
lime-killi  which  kuul  been  placed  too  near  it.  It 
did  not  burn  violently;  but  was  not  extinguished 
for  some  years.  In  1790  it  again  took  fire>  from 
what  cause  is  not  known.  It  did  not  bum  with 
fury,  but  occasioned  much  smoke,  and  bad  air. 
The  colliers  were  prevented  from  woikinj^  for 
nine  months.  The  means  used  to  extinguish  it 
were,  to  exclude  tbe  air  as  much  as  possible,  and 
ta  allow  the  water  to  rise*  by  stopping  the  en- 
gines. 

,  8T«  HAKT*8   LAKB. 

This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  forms  the  reser- 
voir from  which  the  Yarrow  takes  iu  source.  It 
is  connected  with  a  smaller  lake,  called  the  Loch 
of  Lowes,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  In  the 
winter,  it  is  still  frequented  by  flights  of  wild 
swans. 

Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake,  are  the 
ruins  of  Dryhope  Tower,  the  birth-place  of  Mary 
Scott,  daughter  of  Philip  Scott,  of  Dryhope,  and 
fiunous  by  the  traditional  name  of  the  Flower  of, 
Yarrow.  She  was  married  to  Walter  Scott  of 
Harden,  no  less  renowned  for  his  depredations, 
than  his  bride  for  her  beauty.  Her  romantic  ap- 
l*('Uation  was,  in  latter  da^s,  with  equal  justice, 
conferred  on  Miss  Mary  Lilias  Scbtt,  the  la^t  of 
the  elder  bmnch  of  the  Harden  liunily.  The 
words  usually  sung  to  the  air  of  "  Tweedside," 
beginning,  **  What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose," 
were  composed  in  her  hoaour. 

NOM-JflROU. 

I  mm,  my  Captain  Burt,  a  flagrant  example  ef 
the  people's  dimffection  to  the  present  goveni- 
rnent  in  the  £piscopal  Chmeh  of  Aberdeen,  where 
there  is  an .  oq^ao,  the  only  one  I  know  of,  and 
the  service  in  chauntedas  in  our  cathedralsi 


Being  there,  one  Sunday  moniog,  ivitb  another 
English  gentleman,  when  the  minister  came  to 
that  part  of  the  Litany  where  the  king  is  pmyed 
for  by  name,  the  people  all  rose  up  as  one,  in 
contempt  of  it,  and  men  and  women  set  them- 
selves M>out  some  trivial  action,  as  taking  snuffy 
&c.  to  show  their  dislike,  and  signify  to  each 
other  they  were  all  of  one  mind;  and  when  the 
responsal  should  have  been  pronounced,  though 
they  had  been  loud  in  all  that  preceded,  to  our 
amasement,  there  was  not  one  siqgle  voice  to  be 
heard  but  our  own,  so  suddenly  aid  entirely  were 
we  dropped. 

At  coming  out  of  church  we  complained  to  the 
minister  of  this  rude  behaviour  of  his  congrega- 
tion, who  told  us  he  was  greatly  ashamed  of  it, 
and  had  often  admonished  them»  at  least,  to  be- 
have with  more  decency. 

The  non-juring  ministers  have  made  a  kind  of 
linsey-woolsey  piece  of  stuff  of  their  doctrine,  by 
interweaving  the  people's  civil  rights  with  reli- 
gion, and  teaching  them,  that  it  is  as  unchristian 
not  to  believe  ibeir  notions  of  government  as 
to  disbelieve  the  Gospel.  But  I  believe  the 
business,  in  a  great  measure,  is  to  procure  and 
preserve  separate  coqfregations  0  themselves, 
m  which  they  find  their  account,  by  inciting 
tiate  enthusiasm,  as  others  do  church  fanaticism, 
and,  in  return,  their  hearers  have  the  secret  ploa- 
suxe  of  transgressing  under  the  umbrage  of  duty. 

JOHN   HUNTER, 

Younger  brother  of  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  the 
most  profound  anatomists,  sagacious  and  expert 
surgeons,  and  acute  observers  of  nature,  that  any 
age  has  produced,  was  bom  at  Long  Calderwood, 
July  14,  1798.  At  the  ace  of  ten  years  he  lost  his 
lather,  and  was  suffered  to  emplov  himself  in 
amusement  rather  than  study,  though  sent  occa- 
sionally to  a  giammar^echool.  He  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty  before  he  Celt  a  wish  for  more 
active. employment;  but  hearing  of  the  reputa- 
tion, his  brother  William  had  acquired  in  Lon- 
don as  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  made  a  proposal  to 
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ro  ttp  to  fatm  as  aBMiitUMt.  Hii  pnopotal  waa 
iMlty  aceeptpd,  and  in  September)  1 741),  he  arrived 
in  Lonrfon^  It  was  not  \<mg  before  his  disposi- 
•  tigiB  lo  eieel  in  anatomical  parauits  was  (My 
evtneed,  and  hie  deianifiMliea  to  proceed  in  that 
lStt»  confirmed  and  approved.    In  the  rammer  of 

1749  he  attended  Mf.'ChMeMen  at  Cfaehiea-hospi. 
tal,  and  there  aeqiiived  Ihe  mdimenU  of  suiigery. 
In  the  snbieaoent  ir  inter  he  waa  so  far  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  of  anaieiny>  as  to  inMraot  his 
brolhei'fl  popils  in  diss^eiaon.    In  the  snmmer  of 

1750  he  again  atte#i«A  at  €bellfta>  and  in  17S1 
became  a  pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew's^  Where  he 
comtantly  attended  when  any  estiaordfaiaiy  operar 
tion  wasta  be  petfMlned.  After  having  paid  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  he  i^ntoKd  as  a  ginitleman  «iMn- 
moner  in  Oxfefd,  at  Si.  'Mary-4iall»  though  wtih 
what  particular  views  does  not  appear.  His  pro- 
fessional stolles,  however,  werti  not  intannpted^ 
for  in  HM  he  became  a  pnptl  at  (St  Geotfe*s  hoe- 
pital^  where  in  1766  he  was  ap^inted  honse-stttt. 
geon.  In  the  winter  of  \JM,  0t.  Hotter  admif«- 
ted  him  to  a  partnership  in  his  teOCures. 

The  management  of  anatomieal  preparations 
was  at  this  time  a  new  art,  and  v^sry  little  known; 
every  prepaAition>  iheieft>re,  Urat  was  akilfaliy 
made,  became  an  objeet  of  admimtioni  many 
Were  wanting  for  the  use  of  lectures^  and  Dr. 
Hunter  having  himself  an  enthusiasm  for  the  ait, 
his  Inother  had  every  arivaniage  in  the  proseott- 
tion  of  that  pursuit  towards  which  his  own  dispo- 
sition pointed  so  strong] v;  and  of  which  he  left 
so  noble  a  monument  in  his  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy.  Mr.  Hunter  pursued  tho  study  of 
anatomv  with  an  ardour  mid  pefaevecaace  of 
which  few  examples  can  be  found.  By  this  close 
application  for  ten  years^  he  made  himself  tnaater 
of  all  that  was  already  known,  and  struck  out 
some  additions  to  that  knowledge.  He  tineed  the 
ramiAcatiods  of  the  olfactory  nerves  upon  the 
membranes  of  the  noee,  and  discovered  the  eoane 
of  some  of  the  branches  af  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
In  the  gravid  uterus,  he  traced  the  aiteries  of  the 
-uterus  to  their  tarminatioo  in  4ha  plaeenta.    He 


also  disooveied  thaexistehoe  of  the  ^wphatic 
vessels  in  birds.  In  compamtive  anatomy,  which 
he  cultivated  with  indefotigable  industry,  his 
grand  obje'ct  was,  by  eiamining  varions  or|anixa- 
tions  foimed  for  similar  functions,  nnc'er  difieient 
circumstances,  to  trace  out  the  eeneral  {principles 
of  animal  Kfe.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
commonest  animals  were  often  of  considoable 
importance  to  him ;  but  he  also  took  eveiy  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  those  that  ware  laie,  or 
encouraged  theSr  owners  to  s^  the  bodies  to  him 
when  tl^y  happened  to  die. 

By  excessive  attention  to  these  pursohs,  bis 
health  was  to  much  Impaired,  that  he  wan  threat- 
en^ with  oonsumptlve  symptoms,  and  being  ad- 
vised to  go  abroad,  obtained  the  appointment  of  a 
sumon  on  the  staff*,  and  went  with  the  anny  to 
Befleisle.  He  continued  in  this  service  till  the 
close  of  the  war  in  176$,  and  thus  aoqbired  his 
knowledge  of  the  nature  artd  tieatment  of  gan- 
shot  wounds.  On  his  retnm  to  Londois  to  his 
smoluments  f^om  private  practice^  and  his  half> 
pay,  he  adde^  those  which  arose  from  teaching 
practical  anatomy  and  operative  surgery;  and 
that  he  migbt  be  more  enabled  to  carry  on  his  en- 
quiries iii  comparative  anatomy,  he  purchased 
some  land  at  EarFs  Court,  near  Brompton,  where 
he  built  a  house.  Here  also  he  kept  such  anioMb 
alive  as  be  purchased,  or  were  prearoted  to  him; 
studied  their  habits  and  instincts,  and  cnluVated 
an  Intimacy  with  them,  which  with  the  fiercer 
kinds  was  net  always  supported  witliont  personal 
risk. 

It  is  recorded  by  his  biographer,  that,  on  ftndini 
two  leopards  loose,  and  likely  to  escape  or  be  kil- 
led, he  went  out,  and  seising  them  with  his  owi 
hands,  carried  them  back  to  their  den.  The  ho^ 
ror  he  felt  afterwards  at  the  danger  he  had  ras, 
would  not,  probably,  have  prevented  him  tnm 
making  a  iimilac  effort,  fmd  a  like  ooonaion  ari- 
sen. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1767,  Mi^  Hunter  ms 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  ]T7l,ha  , 
manioA  Misa  Home^  the  eWsst  dauBhter  of  Ifr  j 

I 


Home,  0»lge9ii  to  BoigopieV  veg:iiiieiit  of  )ight- 
horw,  oy  whom  be  had  two  sods  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Id  1772  be  undertook  the  profeisional  edu- 
cation of  his  bfotber-in-Uw,  Mr.  Everaid  Home, 
then  leaving  Weslninster-scbool,  who  has  assidu- 
ously pursued  his  steps,  ably  recoided  hii  inferits, 
and  successfully  emulates  his  reputation. 

As  the  lamily  of  Mr.  Hunter  increased,  his  prac- 
tice and  character  also  advanced;  but  the  expense 
of  his  collection  abaorbod  a  very  considerable  part 
of  his  profils.  The  best  rooms  in  bis  house  were 
filled  with  his  preparations:  and  bis  mornings, 
from  suA-rise  to  eight  o'clock,  were  constantly 
employed  in  anatomical  and  philosophical  pur- 
suits. The  knowledge  wliich  be  thus  obtained,  he 
applied  most  successfully  to  the  improvement  of 
the  art  of  sureery :  wis  particularly  stodiouv  to 
examine  morbid  bodies,  and  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  fiiilure  when  operations  bad  not  been 

E reductive  of  their  due  effect.  It  was  thus  that 
e  perfected  the  mode  of  operation  for  the  hydro- 
cele, and  made  several  other  improyements  <if 
diCTereat  kinds.  At  the  same  time  the  volumes 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  bear  testimony 
to  bis  success  in  comparative  anatomy,  which  was 
his  favourite,  and  may  be  called  almost  his  prin^ 
cipal  pursuit.  When  he  met  with  natumf  ap- 
pearances which  couM  not  be  preeefved  in  actual 
prepamtions,  be  employed  able  dmnghtsmen  to 
pepieetnt  them  on  pay^r;  and  for  seveml  yeai* 
ho  eveft  kept  one  in  his  family  expressly  for  this 
purpose.  In  January,  1776,  Mr.  Hunter  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon-extraordinary  to  his  late  ma- 
jesty. In  the  aolomn  of  the  same  year,  he  had  an 
lUases  of  so  severe  a  nature,  as  to  turn  bis  miod 
to  the  care  of  a  provision  for  his  family  in  case 
of  his  dacease  ;  when,  considering  that  the  chief 
part  of  his  property  was  vested  in  his  collectioni 
he  detenoined  imoiediaAely  to  put  it  into  such  a 
•tats  of  anangement  as  might  make  it  capable 
of  being  disj^ised  of  to  advantage  at  his  death. 
la  thft  he  happilv  lived  to  sevcceed  in  a  great 
M— sure,  ag4  ioally  left  hie  museua  at  cbased 
as  to  be  fit  for  a  public 
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Mr.  Hunter,  in  1761;  was  elected  iiitor  the  royal 
society  of  sciences  and  belles  lettresat  Goiten- 
burg  j  and  in  178^  into  the  royal  society  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  royi^l  academy  of  sui|^ry  at  Paris. 
In  the  same  year  he  removed  from  Jermyn^streei 
to  a  larger  house  in  Leicesler-squaie,  and,  with 
more  spirit  than  considemtion,  expended  a  very 
great  sum  in  buiUings  adapted  to  the  objects  off 
his  pursuits.    He  was  in  1785  at  the  height  of  his 
career  as  a  surgeon,  and  performed  some  opera- 
tions with  complete  success,  which  were  thought 
by  the  profession  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
skill.    His  faculties  were  new  in  their  fullest  vi- 
gour, and  his  body  sofieieovly  so  to  keep  pace 
with  the  activity  of  his  mind.    He  was  engaged 
in  a  very  extensive  practice,  he  was  surgeon  to  St. 
George's  hospital,  he  gave  a  very  long  course  of 
Uotores  in  the  winter,  bad  a  school  of  practical 
anatomy  in  his  bouse,  was*  continually  engaged  in 
experiments  concan^ing  the  animal  economy,  and 
was  from  time  to  time  producing  very  important 
poblicatioBe^    At  the  same  time  he  instituted  a 
saedioal  society,  (called  *<  i.ycettn  MedicumLon^ 
dioense,*'  which  met  at  his  lecture-rooms,  and 
soon  rose  to  consideiable  reputation*    On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Middleton,  surgeon-general,  in  1786, 
Mr.  Hunter  obUiaed  the  appointment  of  deputy 
surgeon-general  to  the  army;  but  in  the  sprini^of 
tiM  year  he  liod  a  violent  attack  of  illness,  which 
left  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  subject  to  peculiar 
and  violent  spaamodio  affections  of  the  heart.    In 
July  1787,  he  wgs  chosen  a  member  of  the  Ame- 
rican philosophical  society,    la  1790,  finding  that 
his  lectnses  occupied  too  much  of  his  Ume,  he 
reliliqiiiahed   them  to  his  brother^ia-law,  Mr.v 
Hoaue;  and  in  this  year,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Adair,  he  waa  appointed  inspector-general  of  hos- 
pitals, and  surgeon-general  of  the  army.   He  was 
also  elected  a  member  of  tlie  royal  college  of 
surgeons  in  Ireland. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hunter  was  perfectly  sudden, 

and  the  consequence  of  one  of  those  spasmodic 

seisures  in  the  heart  to  which  he  had  now  for  s^ 

venlyeambeaasakjeet.    U  bappeMl  on  the  m- 

P 
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teentii  of  October,  1793.  Irritation  ef-ininH  Imd  loni: 
been  found  to  bring  on  this  complaint;  and  on 
tliat  day,  meeting  wkh  some  vexatious  ciiteum- 
stances  at  SL  Geoi^e^s  Hospital,  he  put  a  degree 
of  constraint  upon  himself  to  suppress  hit  senti- 
ments^ and  in  that  state  -went  into  another  room ; 
where,  in  tumiof  round  to  a  physician  who  was  pre- 
sent, he  fell,  and  instantly  expired  without  a  ^oan. 
The  ^collection  of  comparative  anatomy  which 
Mr.  Hunter  left  behind  him,  must  be  considered 
a^a  proof  df  talents,  assidoity,  and  labour,' Which 
cannot  ho  contemplated  without  surprize  and  ad- 
miration, fits  attempt  in  this  collection  has  been 
to  exhibit  (he  gradations  of  natuve,  from  the  most 
simple  state  in  which  life  is  found  Coexist,  up'to 
the  most  perfect  and  complex  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion, to  man  himaelf.  By  his  art  and  eare>  he  has 
been  able  so  to  ei pose*  and  preserve  in  a  dried 
state,  or  in  spicita,  the  copresponding  piurts  of  ani- 
mal bodies,  that  tlie  various  linha  in  the  chain  of 
perfectnesd  may  be  readily  followed  and  deafly 
understood.  1'hey  are  classed  in  the  following 
order :  6r8t,  the  parts  constructed  for  motion ;  so- 
eondly,  the  paria  essential  to  animals  as  respecting 
tbeif  dwp  intei;nal  economy;  thirdly,  parts  soper- 
addedfor  purposes  concerned  with  external  ob- 
jei:t»;  fourthly,  parts  designed  lor  the  propagation 
of  the  species^and  the  maintenance  and  preservation 
of  the  young.  By  his  will,  Mr.  Hunter  directed 
that  hit  museum  should  be  offered  to  the  purchase 
of  government;  and  after  some  negotiation,  it 
was  bought  for  the  pablic  use,  for  the  sum  of 
£15^00  and  given  lo-the  College  of  Surgeons,  on 
coadtlion  of  exposing  it  to  public  view  on  certain 
•days  m  the  week,  and  giving  a  set  of  annual  lec- 
tures explanatory  of  iu  contanu.  A  large  build- 
ing for  ita  reception  has  been  completed  in  Portu- 
gal-street, connected  with  the  College  of  Sur- 
geon*,-in  Lincoln's-im)  Belds;  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1810  the  first  course  of  lectures  was 
•delivered  by  Mr.  Home  acd  Sir  William  Blizard. 


MABRIAOE  OP   ROBERT   II. 

Robert,  when  a  young  man^  was  captivated  by 


the  beautifol  Elirabefh,  daughter  of  Sir  Adam 
Mure,  of  Rowaltun;  but  though  somewlmt  related 
to  him.  she  was  not  in  point  of  rank  o(  fortune 
equal  to  the  hei^  of  a  crown ;  probably  for  that 
reason  his  uncte^  King  David,  he  knew,  would  not 
have  consented  to  tlie  marriage ;  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible fpr  even  distant  relations  at  that  time  to 
marry  without  a  dispensation  from  Rome,  to 
wait  f  jr  which  required  more  patience  than  was 
consistent  with  the  violence  of  his  passion';  be- 
sides, too,  it  is  not  impossible,  bat  he  might  dread 
an  absolute  refusal  from  his  sovereign ;  lie  there- 
fore prevailed  upon  his  fair  cou^rn  to  forsake  her 
fathei^s  residence,  and  take  up  her  abode  in  his 
Castle  of  Dundonaki,  where  they  were  privately 
married  by  Roger  Mackadam,  a  priest  as  some  as- 
sert, but  it  is  not  entirely  clear;  but  probably  both 
the  lady  and  her  father  were  satisfied  with  Robertas 
honour  in  fultilling  all  the  rites  of  Uie  church,  for 
according  to  the  luws  then  existing,  uniil  a  dispen- 
sation came  from  Rome,  she  could  not  legally  be 
his  wife;  how  long  it  was  before  all  the  obstacles 
were  removed  to  make  the  onion  lawful  is  ui»- 
known;  it  is,  however,  generally  allowed  that  it 
was  not  until » the  birth  of  John,  tbeir  eldest 
child;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  length  they  were 
married  accordinjg  to  the  proper  and  prescribed 
forms  then  in  being;  and  by  the  canon  bw  this 
marriage  legitimised  all  ihe  chiklren  bom  prior 
to  it.  She  died  in  the  year  1358,  so  that  she  ne- 
ver became  Queefn  of  Scotland ;  her  remains  were 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  Paisley. 


ADAM   AND   LOW. 

At  a  church  in  Scotland,  where  there  was  a 
popular  call  for  a  minister,  as  it  is  termed,  two 
candidates  offered  to  preach,  whose  names  were 
Adam  and  Low.  The  latter  preadied  in  tlie 
morning,  aad  took  for  his  text,  **  Aifam,  where  art 
thou  ?"  He  made  a  very  excellent- discoorse,  and 
the  congregation  were  mucb-  edified.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, Mr.  Adam  preached  upon  these  wonis: 
**  lo,  here  am  I."  The  in  promptu  RMl  the  aiiBaoa 
gained  him  the  appointment. 
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DSATR  OV  B9ttnn  OP  KIL8FINDIB. 

Angas  had  itieogth  and  personal  activity  cor« 
responding  to  bii  courage.  SpeniTof  Kilspindie^ 
a  favourite  of  James  IV.  having  spoken  of  him 
lightly,  the  Earl  met  him  while  hawking,  ahd 
compelling  him  to  single  ^combat,  at  one  blow  cat 
asunder  his  thigh-bone,  and  killed  htm  on  the 
spot.  But  ere  he  could-obtaiiLJames's  pardon  for 
this  slaogbter,  Angus  was  obliged  to  yield  bis  cas- 
tle of  Uermitagay  ineichange  for  that  of  Botbwell, 
which  was  some  diminution  to  the  family  great- 
ness. The  sword  with  which  he  struck  so  remark- 
able a  blow,  was  presented  by  his  deseendant, 
Jame^  Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  Regent  of  Scot- 
laod»to  Lord  Linde«ay  of  the  Byres,  when  he- Je- 
lled Bothwell  lo  single  combat  on  Garberry-hill. 

BBJ.L   ROCK   LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The  Bell  Rock,  or  Inch  Cape,  is  situated  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  twelve  mi  lei 
soutli-west  from  the  town  of  Arbroath,  in  Fifeshire, 
and  thirty  miles  north-east  from  St.  Abb's  Head, 
in  tb«  county  of  Berwick,  It  lies  in  the  direct 
trace  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  shipping  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  embracing 
a  very  extensive  local  trade.  This  estuary  is  be- 
sides the  principal  inlet  on  the  no.'thero  coast  of 
Britain,  in  which  the  shipping  of  the  German 
Ocean  and  North  Sea  take  refuge  when  overtaken 
by  easterly  stonms.  At  neap-tides,  or  at  the  qua- 
dcmtures  of  the  moon,  the  Bell  Rock  is  scarcely  un- 
covered at  low-water;  but  in  spring  tides,  when 
the^  ebbs  a  e  greatest,  that  pan  of  the  rock  which 
is  exposed  to  view  at  low-water,  mecuures  about 
four  hundred  and  XstjeaXywtven  feet  in  length,  by 
two  hundred  and  thirty  in  breadth;  and  in 'this 
low  state  of  tlie  tides,  its  average  perpehdicuhir 


Rock,  independently  of  its  distance  from  the  main 
kind,  a  serioos  difficulty  presented  itself,  arising 
from  the  greater  depth  of  water  at  which  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  operations;  than  at  the 
Eddystone  light-house,  or  any  other  buildiiig  of 
the  kind,  ancient  or  modem,  which  had  been 
hitherto  undertaken.  Its  description  is  as  follows : 
The  Bell  Rock  light-house,  which  has,  not  im- 
properly, been  termed  the  Sc6ttish  Pharos,  is  a 
circular  building,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea  at 
low-water  of  ordinary  sprfAg  tides;  and,  conse- 
quently, at  high-water  of  these  tides,  the  building 
ia  immersed  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet. 
The 'first  two,  or  lowest  courses  of  the  masonry  are 
imbedded,  or  sunk  into  the  rock,  and  the  stones 
of  all  the  course  are  curiously  dovetailed  and 
joined  with  each  other,  forming  one  connected 
massfrom  the  centre  to  thecircomference.  The  suc^ 
cessive  courses  of  the  work  arealso  attached  to  each 
other  by  joggles  of  stone ;  and,  to  prevent  the  slones 
from  being  lifted  up  by  the  force,  of  the  sea,  while 
the  work  was  in  progress,  each  stone  of  the  solid 
part  of  the  buildmg  had  two  holes  bored  through 
It,  entering  six  inches  into  the  course  immediately 
below,  into  which  oaken  tree  nails,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  were  driven;  after  Mr.  dmeaton's  plan 
at  the  Eddystone  light-house.  The  cement  used 
at  the  Bell  Rock,  like  that  at  the  latter,  was  a 
mixture  of  puzsolano,  earth,  lime,  and  sand,  in 
equal  parts,  by  measure. 

^The  stones  employed  in  this  surprising  structure 
weigh  from  two  tons  to  half  a  ton  each.  The 
ground  course  measures  forty-two  feet  in  diameten 
and  the  buikling  diminishes  as  it  rises  teethe  top> 
where  the  parapet  wall  of  the  light-room  has  a 
diameter  of  thirteen  feet  otoly.  It  is  solid  ironoi 
height  above  the  surCue  of  the  sea  is  about  four  the  ground  course  to  the  height  of  thirty  feat, 
.    -      » J.I. i__i.j^jr_.i. '^  where  the  entrjr  door  is  placed,  the  ascent  to  whieli 

is  by  a  kind  of  a  rope  ladder  with  wooden  steps, 
hun^  out  at  ebb  tide,  and  taken  into  the  buildmg 
again  when  the  water  covers  the  rock ;  but  stran- 
gers to  this  sort  of  climbing  are  taken  up  in  a 
kind  of  chair,  by  a  small  moveable  crane  projettad 
^     ri 


feet.     Beyond  the  space  included  inthese 
en>ents,  at  very  k>w  tides,  a  reef  extends  about  a 
^thousand  feet,  in  a  sooth-west  direction  from  the 
"higher    part  of  the  rook  jast  described;  and  on 
this  reef  th^  light -house  is  cnecled. 

Id  the  erection  of  a .  light-house  on  the  Bell 
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from  Uw  door,  from  wliieh  b  narrow  _ 
to  a  stone  atairoaw  Ihirleen  feet  in  beigbir  Heie 
the  walU  aie  leven  foot  thick;  bottbej  gradoalty 
diminish  fnm  the  top  of  the  staiicase  to  the  pa-. 
lapet  vail  olF  ibe  Ii|;bt-ioom^  where  they  measoie 
one  Soot  only  in  thsckneaa.  The  upfxer  part  of 
the  ^nilding  is  divided  into  six  aparunenla  for  the 
use  of  the  lipbt-house  keepers,  and  for  containing 
the  light-house  stocea.  The  lower,  or  tot  of  theae 
floors,  contains  the  water-taak^  fuel,  and  other 
hulky  articles  i  the  aecoad,  the  oil-cisteros,  glass, 
and  other  lighw^oom  akores ;  the  third  is  oocnpied 
as  a  kifcchen ;  the  fourth  b  the  hed-f oora ;  the 
fifth,  Uut  iUnwy,  or  stranger's  room;  and  the 
upper  apartment  fonos  the  Ughl-room.  The 
floors  of  the  several  apsRtmeDts  are  of  sboae,  and 
the  commnnicatiosi  from  the  one  to  the  other  is 
effected  by  wooden  ladders^  OKcept  in  tfaecaee  of 
the  light^Eoom,  where  every  article  being  flre- 
proof,  the  steps  are  made  of  iron,  in  each  of  the 
three  lower  apartments  are  two  windows ;  bat  the 
upper  rooms  have  four  windows  each.  The 
easements  of  th^  windows  are  douUa»  and  ase 
glaxed  with  plate-glass,  havinr  besicles  an  outer 
storm-shutter,  or  dead^ligki,  of  timber,  to  deiend 
the  glass  from  the  waves  and  spray  of  thaaea. 
,  The  pampet  wall  of  the  light^oom  is  six  feet  an 
height,  and  haaa  door  leading  out  to  ibe  bnlcoay, 
or  walk,  formed  by  the  cornice  jBOuod  the  uf»pefr 
part  of  the  building,  which  is.  suirrouadcd  by  a 
cast-iron  rail,  curiously  wrought  Ulm  nei«woek. 
ThiK  i»U  reposes  on  batts  of  braa%,  and  has  a 
massive  coping,  or  top^rajl,  ol  the  same  metal* 

The  light^room  was,  with  the  whole  of  its.apa- 
latAM,  framed  and  jirepared  at  fidiabuiigb .  I^  is  of 
an  octagonal  flgufe,  measusimc  twelve  foet  acrose, 
and  flfteea.  feet  in  beighi,  formed  with  cast-icon 
sash^  or  window-fomesyglazed  with  Inqge  plates 
of  polished  glass,  measuiiog  aboui  two  feet  sii 
inches,  by  two  feet  three,  and  the  fonrtb  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  it  is  covered  with  ifdomt  roof 
of  copper,  terminating  in  a  lai^egUt  ball,  with  a 
vent-hole  in  the  top. 

The  light  is  very  pow4»rful»  and  ia  readily  seen 


at  the  distance  of  aevdn  l«a]|:o«B,  when  Clie  atmoo- 
phere  is  dear,  it  is  from  oil,  wHh  Ai^giund  bunt- 
en,  plaeed  in  the  focus  of  silver-f»lat«drefllectOTB, 
measuring  two  feet  over  the  Itps,  the  artver  sulfate 
being  bdSowed,  or  wrought  to  the  poraboKc  curve. 
To  the  end  that  this  splendid  Hgbt  wmj  be  the 
more  easily  distinguisbed  from  all  the  other  ligbts 
on  the  coast,  tlie  feflectttn  are  ranged  on  a  frame 
with  four  feces,  or  sides,  which,  by  a  train  of  ma- 
chinery, is  made  to  revolve  on  a  perpemKfi^sr 
axis  once  in  six  minutes.  Between  the  -obserter 
and  the  reflectors,  oo  two  opposite  aides  of  thr 
rev<dWng  fmme,  shades  of  red  glam  are  interpoird 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  during  each  entire' rtrvolo- 
tion  of  the  refleoton,  two  appearances,  distiactfj^ 
differing  from  each  other,  are  produced  ;  one  a 
the  common  briffM  li^/U  femiliar  to  all;  bat  no 
the  other,  or  shaded  sides,  the  raya  ere  tinged  of 
a  red  colmir.  Tbeie  ved  and  bright  lights,  in  the 
courae  c»f  each  revolution,  alternate  with  intcvrsb 
of  darkness,  which  in  every  beautiful  and  sim^ 
pie  manner  cbaractertxe  this  tight. 

An  a  fertber  wamtog  to  the  mariner,  in  fo^ 
weather,  two  large  tmlls,  each  weighing  aboat 
tweb^  hundred,  are  tolled  day  and  night  by  the 
same  machinery  which  moves  the  Ughts.  As 
these  bellk,  in  moderate  weatlier,  may  be  beaid 
cooaiderably  beyond  the  limits  of  the  rock,  vessels, 
by  this  expedient,  gat  warning  4o  pot  about,  and 
are  tliereby  paevented  from  ranning  on  the  lork  in 
thkk  and  faaay  -weather,  a  disaster  to  which  shtpe 
UMgbt  otherwise  be  liable,  netwithstsBding*  rfic 
erection  of  the  light-house. 

The  estabhshmem  consists  of  a  pfifncipal  Ugh^ 
keeper,  with  three  as^stanta,  two  of  whom  tie 
constaMly  at  the  Kght  house,  while  the  tbitd  it 
stationed  at  a  towor  eiecled  at  Arbroath,  wtiere  lii^ 
ooiresponds  by  signals  with  the  ligbt4ieepers  st 
thoioek.  < 

Tkia  stfipondous  undertaking  i%  highly  eiediv- 
abla  tta  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  engineer,  and  doM 
honr  ar  to  tiw  ajye  in  wliich  it  hM  been  pvodoced. 
The  lights  were  exhibited,  for  the  flrat  limr,  oa 
tha  :  9t  ^  Kobrunry,  16)  1. 


mr  soofpsMAN's  ubrary: 


Ahnofll  tit  iriM  hate  bcco  eieeutodl  id  Scotkad 
for  tbW  aU«|ed  crine  lift?e  confosgwl»  aad  their 
coalewMMw  sm  nmukaMf  mifocaiy  pMtieQfaurly 
as  to  their  canal  dealiiigt  with  the  detil.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondeied  at>  aa  the  report  of  thecon- 
fesaioD  of  oae  pve«hiced  siiaslac  impaeMions  upon 
the  diaforbtd  ioHigiaBtioa  of  another,  and  none 
conlieased  till  they  were  reduced  to»  state  ol  deli- 
riooa  tdnd  bowiMased  nnbeciMty.  Kepi  withbut 
sleep,  aial  incessaailjr  tonaanled  ifr  tbetr  bodies 
h^  priAnt,  or  id  their  minib  by  the.efargy;  es* 
cialdeA  from  aU  bat  their  totmentors.;  beiierin; 
wkat  tbay  had  been  toU  of  otheis,  aftttaoo^h  eon- 
Bcious  of  their  own  innocenee  f  hearii^  of  nothing 
but  honroisy— expecting  no  meicy>  and  with  the 
dMad  of  the  bale-ikra  continMUy  before  their 
cyesy^-^heuy'wofn  oat  with  sii(Ceriags>  al  hMt  they 
were  left  akiie  without  fln,  light,  or  coafortv  in 
sooM  dungeon,  hirk-ateeple,  or  such  placet,  theroy 
in  the  state  of  partial  defaqgemenft  to  whicb  they 
ware  leduoed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  they 
Amami  of  the  pitiabloabaurdiiliea  which  they  after- 
wards believed  to  be  true,  coilfeesed^  and  weie 
bomt  for,  while  their  nmcet  relatives  dared  not, 
oven  to  titeflsseivesy  coMpkia  of  the  wrong. 

Dua-Bhonifaig,  on  the  suonnit,  ia  a  Danish 
fori  of  a  circular  fotn,  at  ptesent  about  fourteen 
feet  high,  formed  of  eiceHenI  masonry,  but  with- 
out mortar;  the  walls  aie  twelve  flbet  thick,  and 
withio  their  very  thieknem  ie  a  gallery  extending 
all  around  the  caserne  for  the  gairisDh  or  the 
f»lace  where  the  arms  ware  lod|^  secure  f«om 
wet.  The  eninnce  is  fow,  covered  at  the  tup 
with  gieat  flat  sloaes,  and  on  each  side  is  a  hot- 
low,  probably  iatcnded  foi  gaa«d*rooms;  the  in« 
side  of  the  fort  is  a  circular  area  df  ftfty-two  feet 
diameter,  with  a  stone  seat  running  nil  round  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  about  two  foot  high,  where 
mright  have  been  a  ganeml  lasting  pteeo  of  chfef- 
taina  aad  soldiers. 

Om  the  outeida  of  the  fort  »  aMifaar  work. 


oader  whieh*  is  the  vesti^  of  a  subtscwtieonri 
passage,  Conducting  into  it  a  sort  of  Sally  Port. 
Reuid  the  whole  of  this  aaelent  fortress  is  a  deep 
foss.  Three  of  these  forts  are  genevuNy  within 
S'ght,  so  that  in  case  of  an  v  attempt  made  on  any 
one,  a  speedk  alarm  might  W  given  to  the  others. 
Bach  was  the  oentre  of  a  snmll  district,  and  10 
them  the  hihabitente  might  lupnir  for  shelter  in 
ease  of  any  attack  by  the  enemy,  tho  aotieo  wan 
given  from  the  fort  at  night. 

In  various  parti  of  this  neighbourhood  aie  seal- 
lesed  small  boles  in  the  ground,  targe  enou^  te 
hold  a  single  man  in  a  sitting  posture^  the  top  ie 
coveted  with  a  broad  stone,  and  that  with  etithy 
into  these  the  unhappy  fugitives  took  sfaelteffafter 
a  defei^  and  drawing  together  sods  found  a  tem- 
porary concealment  from  enemies,  w1k>,  in  early 
times,  knew  not  the  giving  er  receiving  of  quarter* 
The  incuffsioos  of  barbarians  wete  ahri^s  short, 
so  that  tlw  fogitives  could  easily  subsist  in  their 
earths  till  the  danger  was  ovev.  Men  were  then 
almost  in  a  state  of  oature ;  how  ilrong  were  their 
cesembknce  to  beasts  of  pfey ! 

FaBBHOLD  PROtBBKT. 

As  a  remnant  of  the  feudal  system,  ad  the  landa- 
in  Scotland  ate  theoretically  consideiM  aa  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  Prince  aa  heir 
apparent,  who  anciently  possessed  a  very  exten** 
sive  territorial  appanage.  By  these  personages 
alsaost  the  whole  has  been  paiceHed  out  among 
the  snbjeeU,by  graatathat  seem  only  in  lila-rem, 
but  are  lual^  perpetoal;  and  all  proprietois,  :who 
hoU  their  lands  directly  from  either,  ate  consider- 
ed  as  freehoMers,  or  tenants  in  chief.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  legal  system,  or  flctioh  of  |aw,  every 
successive  proprieter,  whether  by  enteil^  httitage, 
desiinalioa,  pwrcbase,or  adjudiwtion,mustnomi- 
nalfy  rmi^  his  whole  lands  to  the  crown  or  prince  | 
in  consequence  of  which,  a  new  charter  or  dona* 
tion  bgmnted  ofeourse  from  the  Exchequer  of 
Scotfond,  on  payment  of  the  regulated  fees,  and  of 
the  tax  to  which  the  various  leddendes  are  iedu« 
ctWe,  by  flic^TulWof  oAce,    Upon  i 
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the  purehaiervot  singdlor  mccesaon,  have  &r* 
ther  to  pay  a  sixth  fiait  of  the  valuedf  tent,  at 
'  which  the  lands  are  rated  in  thecesa  roll^  or  va- 
lued rental  book  of  the  county  in  which  they  are 
aituated. 

The  first  circumstance  in  the  tranamisaion  of 
pfoperty,  ia  the  diapoaition  or  deed  of  conveyance; 
which  may  either  be  immediate,  as  in  cases  of 
'  sale  or  donation,  or  eventual  for  aucceaaion  after 
death.  Or  an  heir  may  take  up  a  aucceaaion  by 
aervioe  and  retouf^  in  default  of  diapoaition  or 
aettlement,  or  creditora  may  adjudge  aa  a  apeciea 
of  executora.  In  whatever  way  the  property  may 
have  descended  or  been  tiansmitted,  it  requirea  to 
be  rendered  valid  or  completely  effectual  by  char- 
ter, infeftmenty  and  aaaioe;  of  which  aome  ac- 
count ahall  now  be  given. 

Conaequent  upon  the  charter,  a  formal  act  of 
aymbolical  conveyance  and  occupancy  called  in- 
feflmeal,  or  feofment,  muat  follow ;  which  ia  ex- 
ecuted by  delivery  of  earth  and  atone  of  the  pro- 
perty upon  the  apot,  from  a  representative  or  aup- 
posed  mandatory  of  the  granter  of  the  charter, 
uito  the  hands  of  the  attorney  of  the  grantee,  in 
presence  of  a  notary  public,  with  whom  the  le- 
ceivcfr  of  the  infeftment  lodges  a  formal  inslvument 
of  protest.  The  deed  of  attestation  of  these  for- 
malitiea  by  the  notary  who  conducta  the  ceremony 
of  this  invesiiture,  ia  called  the  aasine  of  the 
laifds,  and  niuat'be  immediately  recorded,  either 
in  the  apecial  regiater  of  the  diatrict,  or  in  the  .ge- 
neral register  of.  sasines,  in  the  national  record 
office  at  Edinburgh; 'by  which  registration  the 
feudal  investiture  is  perfected. 

In  many  instances  the  original  granta,  from  the 
crown  or  prince,  have  been  given  under  certain 
■tipttlationa  of  aervice  or  payment,  called  the  red- 
dendo of  the  cliarter.  Some  of  theae  are  whimsi- 
cal, aa  so  maov  blaMta  of  a  horn,  a  roae>  a  pepper 
corn,  a  pair  of  apura,  a  penny  Scots,  or  the  like; 
^hich  are  all  called  or  conaidered  aa  blanch  or 
free  holdinga.  In  othera  the  re<idendo  atipulatea 
for  a  small  yearly  payment  in  money.  All  theae, 
howarer^  are  illuaory»  and  are  only  paynble  if  de- 


manded; and  tbey  are  all  eowmieied  aiid  held  aa 
the  reddendoa  of  blanch  or  free  boldtDga*  the  only 
apeciea  now  legally exiating  from  the. crown  or 
prince,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ancient  con- 
ditiona  of  the  gianta.  In  the  exchequer,  all  these 
are  now  calculated  by  fixed  rules  of  conversion 
into  mon^y,  and  are  brought  to  account  on  grant- 
ing new  charters,  and  roust  be  paid  up  along  with 
the  feea  of  office. 

Ward-holding  and  military  aervice  were  finally 
aboliahed  by  atatule  ao  late  aa  SO  Geo.  II.  c  50. 
which  provides,  that  all  such  holdings  ahall  be 
converted  into  blanch  in  freeholds,  on  lands  held 
of  tlie  crown  or  prince,  and  into  feus  in  lands  heU 
from  subjects  superior. 

Every  species  of  debt,  security,  or  proviaion,  af- 
fecting real  property  or  land,  must  be  rendered 
complete,  by  means  of  infeftment  and  aaaine,  aa 
before  explained,  in  the  name  of  the  peraon  to 
whom  the  debt  or  aecurity  or  proviaion  belongs, 
and  the  aaaine  must  be  recorded.  Hencf  the  per- 
aon becomea  aeiaed,  or  infeft,  or  ia  pat  into  aym- 
bolical possession  of  the  property;  and  cannot 
be  disposseaaed  through  the  operation  of  any  pos- 
terior deed  or  act  of  property  whatever.  Iloice, 
too,  under  proper  precauiiona  of  aeaicbing  the 
registers  for  incumbrances,  all  bargains  of  sale  or 
loan,  or  otherwiae,  in  landed  property,  or  connected 
with  it,  are  entirely  free  from  die  danger  of  abate- 
ment or  injury  from  prior  claims  i  aa,oa  cooipeti- 
tion,  all  cbims  are  ranked  upon  tlie  property  in 
direct  progression,  according  to  the  lespeciive 
dates  of  the  several  recorded  sasines-  Debts  thus 
secured  are  termed  heritable,  and  are  analogous 
to  mortgages  in  England.  All  other  <iebts  or 
claims  whatsoever  are  considered  as  merely  per^ 
sonal.  and  are  postponed  to  all  the  lomaer;  aod 
allof  the  lattercome  inpanpmmt  upon  the  lemain- 
ing  funds. 

Persons  having  personal  claims  against  proprie- 
tors of  lands,  may  effectually  prevent  the  dilapida- 
tion or  abatement  of  their  general  rights,  by  su- 
ing out  a  particular  writ  or  prooeaa  of  inbtbition 
or  injuBPt^oD  again  A  the  dabtor;  Whi«:b  btwc 
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KkeartM  lecorded  i«  ft  porlitnlu  legiater  of  inhi- 
bitknisy  prerenU  anj  poiterior  real  iDcumbraace 
from  being  cootiactad  to.  Iheir  prejudice;  as  no 
valid  act  c»  property  can  be  e^LercUed  until  the 
inhibition  i»  legalW  removed. 

A    HIQLANO   FOWL. 

A  foreigner,  travelling  in  the  Highlands,  order- 
ed a  fowl  for  dinner;  but  shewing  great  dislike  to 
it  when  it  wftf  plaoed  upon  the  table,  the  landlord 
brooglit  a  pieee  of  fine  nlmon,  and  said,  *'  Sir,  1 
.perceive  you  do  not  like  the  fowl:  pray  what  do 
you  tbiak  of  this  ?"— ^<  ThinV  says  the  guest, 
**  why  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  salmon;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  is  of  God  Almighty's  feeding ;  but 
\t  it  had  been  fed  by  you,  I  suppose  it  would  have 
been  as  lean  as  this  poor  fowl,  which  {  desire  you 
will  take  away." 

SUTHBH^AKD   HIGIULANDBRS. 

At  iUfA  commencement  of  the  various  wars  in 
which  Creat  Ufitain  has  been  engaged  from  the 
year  1769  to  the  year  1809,  the  earls  of  Sutherland 
raited  a  fencijble  corps  jn  tliis  county,  consisting 
of  one  thousand  rank  and  ttle ;  and  such  was  the 
esteem  and  veperation  of  the  people  of  Sutherland 
for  their  chief,  as  well  as  loyalty  to  tbeir  Vingand 
country,  that  the  earl  had  only  to  call  parochial 
meetings  of  the  inhabitants,  where  all  the  males 
were  formed  in  regular  nmk»t  when  the  chief- 
tain, or  some  respectable  individual  actingfor  him, 
with  a  large  snuCT-box  in  his  Imnd,  and  an  attend- 
Hot  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  wentalongthe  ranks; 
and  to  every  young  man  whom  he  wish^  to  enter 
the  corpa,  he  offered  snu^-:  the  signal  was  per. 
feetly  understood— the  young  man  stept  out,  to<4i 
his  snuff  and  dram,  and  the  clerk  recorded  his  flame 
and  attestation.  Thus^  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
the  Sutherland  Fencibles  were  completed:  they 
were  thea  collected,  and  the  King's  bounty  paid 
to  them.  Thus,  in  i^ient  days,  the  brave  and 
hardy  Higblandera  of  Sutjierland  would  fly  with 
alacrity  to  atlend  the  call  of  their  revered  chiefs 
taior  aod  their  deeds  »e.e  well  known  at  the  but- 
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tie  of  FladdeDy  aa.well  as  many  other  sobceiaful 
conflicts. 

'  -*  cattXe  in  pipe. 

Tradition,  slates  -that  when  James  the  Sixth 
was  preparing  to  make  his  entmnce  into  England 
as  the  monarch  of  both  nations,  he  borrowed  mo- 
ney from  his  neighbours  about  Falkland,  to  ten- 
able him  to  support  am  appearaiK:e  sufliciently 
respectable  in- the  idea  of.  the  more  opulent  clas- 
ses of  his  new  kingdom ;»— that  the  gpenilemen  of 
that  quarter  bad  each  accomaM>dated  his  Majesty 
with  all  the  specie  .whichy  on  the^pur  of  the  oc- 
casion, they  could  spe^e  to  his  request ;— that  *he 
King,  on  his  journey  through  England,  was  every 
where  struck  with  the  super iodty  of  tlie  cattle  he 
saw  there,  over  those  which  lie  had  left  in  Fife  j**- 
that  instead  of  repaying  money  to  his  obliging 
neighbours^  he  sent  cows  with  a  few  bulls  to  each* 
in  proportion  to  the  debt  he  owed;— that  from 
thi8i:tscumstance  the  cattle  of  Fife  became  supe- 
rior to  any  otlier  of.  Scotland,  and  from  thence,  a 
considerable  number  of  cowa  were  introduced  into 
the  northern  counties. 

Elegance  of  form,  jot  the  idea  of  beauty,  had 
not  at  tliat  ii<n«  been  ever  cpnnected  with  cattle; 
bulk  and  weight  were  the  only  qualitications  ta^ 
quired. 

ALPINE    HARK.  , 

Since  the  introduction  of  sheep  upon  the  moun- 
tains, this  species  of  hare  is  becoming  scarce;  it  a 
improperly  denominnied  the  Alpine  hare,  as  it  has 
no  predilection  for  elevated  situations,  any  further 
than  as  a  cold  ciiamte  agrees  best  with  its  tempera- 
ment. In  runoing  uprhiU,  when  pursued,  it  only 
avails  itself  of  the  advanUgeof  iia  short  fore-h^s, 
as  6ih«r  >hares  do.  U  is  found  in  great  numbers 
all  over  the4iorVherB  parts  of  the  Kuseian  Ampin, 
wbejre  there  is  not  a  mountain  to  be  found.  Its 
flesh  is  said  bjr  Jtbe  Highlanders  to  be  go6d,  per- 
liaps  because  it  is  a  rarity.  In  Russia  tiiey  are 
rather  larger,  and  their  flesh  more  coane  and  dry 
than  that  of  the  commoa  hare.    Rubbiu  abound 
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ift.  Hm  L»wlMMb;  «ad  mtim  cC  tkm  HeMdet, 
where  the  ■orliMt  U  flat,  and  the.aoil.diy  amI 
■^ndjTy  swarm  with  tbeio«  Gmm  is  auppc»ed  to 
take  its  nama  from  tfaiacircumstance.  Thii  moan- 
taias  are  too  looky  and  moiM  for  them. 

fittmioTm. 

The  oaaile  of  Daonoter  Ubailt^tta  Miy  and  pa* 
ninaalalad  roek,  jattioe  iniotiio  aea^aad  dividad  ^a 
vaitdrntm**  oataml  fon  ffom  the  mam  land.  Tlia 
aompoaitioD  of  thia  took  b  what  ia  ooaMOonly  aal- 
lad  plumb-podding  ttm»9  from  the  pahblea  lodaad 
m  tha  hardcame&t.    KHtiwnkea  and  aome  otW 


KHtiwnkea 
Galls  bleed  on  Iba  aiJat. 

The  entranca  ia  iHgh  thtoagh  an  aiahed  way. 
Beyond  tbaC>  is  aaothar  with  kmt  nmnd  holea  in 
front  for  onooyiDi^  any  anamy  who  mif^  have 
gained  the  flrat  ple^  The  area  on  Hia  top*  of  thia 
rock  if  an  fiagliah  aere  and  a  quarter  in  itieilent. 
The  buildinga  on  it  are  nameroat,  many  of  them 
vaulted^  bat  fcw  of  tbam  appear  to  be  above  two 
centuriaa  old,  oaoeptiag  «  aqunre  tower  of  a  co»» 
■iderable  height,  and  the  baildinga  that  defend 
the  approach.  Hie  tidea  of  the  roeks  are  pvaci- 
pitoua,  and  efen  that  part  which  impenda  over 
the  iethmna  haa  baan  cut  ia  order  to  render  thit  for- 
trem  still  more  secure.  The  cistern  is  ahnost  filled 
up,  but  had  been  of  a  great  sise^  not  less  than 
twenty-nine  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Tiew  of  the  cliffs  to  the  south  is  very  pic- 
iuiesqoe.  They  profaot  §u  into  the  aea>  in  form  of 
narrow  but  lofty  capas»  Their  basea  are  of  tan 
perfomted  with  great  aichea  penrious  U>  boata. 

The  castle  iwas  the  property  of  t^e  Keitha  Earls 
Marischal  >of  Scotland,  a  potent  and  heioic  fami- 
ly ;  bat,  in  tha  year  IT  15,  i>y  one  fktal  step,  the 
fortune  and  title  bacauM  forfeited,  and  our  coon- 
try  lost  the  services  of  two  most  distinguiahed 
peraonagas,  the  laSa  Earl,  and  his  brother  the  Ge- 
neral, the  ablest  oAeer  of  the  age. 

Thia  castle  was  inhabitod  till  the  bagining  of 
that  oantary,  when  an  agent  for  the  York  buiMing 
Coaspnny  reduced  it  t#  the  pmaent  inifioas  state. 


mid  aalMng  auasy  of  tha 


atftTn  OP  TAB  FtasT  ttmo  07  ran  familt 

OF  STUAllT. 

The  second  wife  of  Walter  the  9tewait  of  Scot^ 
land  was  Maijorr,  sole  ehild  of  the  flrat  marri^e 
of  King  Robert  I.  upon  which  Princess  the  crowa 
was  limited  by  many  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in 
the  reign  of  her  &ther,  if  her  half  brother^  Prioce 
David,  (who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne) 
should  die  issueless.  As  this  lady,  on  Shrore- 
Tuesday  in  1316,  was  retumiog  from  Paisley  to 
the  castle  of  Renfrew,  the  principal  aeat  of  ber 
husband,  she  fell  from  her  horse,  and  dislocaiiog 
her  neck  died  immediately;  but  as  the  infant  she 
was  then  j^regnant  of  was  perceived  to  be  alive, 
the  Ceesarian  operation  was  performed^  and  the 
male  child  taken  from  her  received  no  other  inju- 
ry than  having  a  blemish  in  his  eye;  from  which 
.circumstance  the  people  gave  him  the  name  of 
the  Blear-eyed,  lie  became  Kbg  of  ScoUaad  b| 
tha  name  of  Robert  U. 

HBAtH  OF  JAVB6  lit. 

The  rebellion  against  James  III.  was  signatitcd 
by  the  cruel  circumstance  of  his  son's  presence 
in  the  hostile  army.  When  the  king  saw  his  owa 
banner  displayed  a^inat  him,  and  hia  son  in  the 
faction  of  his  enemies,  he  lost  the  little  courage 
he  ever  possessed,  fled  out  of  the  field,  tell  from 
his  horse  as  it  started  at  a  woman  and  water 
pitcher,  and  was  slain,  it  is  not  well  understood 
by  whom.  James  IV.,  after  the  battle,  passed  to 
Stirling,  and  hearing  the  monks  of  the  cbapel 
royal  deploring  the  death  of  his  iather,  th^ir 
founder,  he  was  seised  witli  deep  remorae,  which 
manifested  itself  in  severe  penances.  The  battle 
of  Sauchie  bum,  in  which  James  III.  fell^  was 
fought  I8th  June,  1488. 

RBMAnKABLB  BIRTH. 

In  176T  a  aoldier'a  wife,  in  Gallowan  woa  deli- 
vered of  a  child  having  two  heads,  four  bands, 
foar  legs^  and  one  body. 
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"  1»  fktfOmA  (flays  Di.  Adm  SttUh^)  there  t« 
tto  gmml  kw  which  i^giil»te»  ummaalW'  the 
diHmtioa  ol  appcentkciihiiM  t  the  tem  U  dilbmt 
ID  diflSnvat  corponiftiMM.  Where  k  i»  loigv  a 
fait  oC  it  may  gefteraliy  be  screened  by  payipj^  a 
small  iae.  la  most  towas^  tooy  a  very  small  fine 
is  suflieicDt  to  pafchase  the  freedom  of  any  corr 
poratioiL  The  weavers  of  liaeii  aad  hempen 
cloth,  the  pf tocipal  mamilBctnres  of  the  cooatry, 
as  v«U  m  ail  other  artiflcers  sabtervieBt  to  them, 
as  wbeeVmalBerSy  ree^snakers,  Ac.  may  exercise 
Ihetr  tiadM  in  any  tows  corporate,  withoai  pay- 
ing aay  €ne.  la  all  towns  corporate  all  peisoos  are 
free  to  aell  hotelier's  meat  apoa  any  hiwful  day  of 
the  week.  Three  years  is,  in  Scotland,  a  conMnan 
term  ol  afprenticeship,  even  in  some  very  nice 
trades;  and  in  genemll  know  of  no  country  inEurope 
in  which  corporation  laws  are  so  little  oppressive. 

BAHK  OF   AYR. 

lir  tiie  midst  of  much  ehimour  and  distresfl,  a 
new  bask  was  established  in  Sfeothfad  for  the  en- 
press  purpose  of  reKeving  the  distrefls  of  the 
comitry.  The  design  was  generous,  bat  the  exec»> 
tion  was  improdeot*  and  the  natnfe  and  caoses  of 
the  distress  it  meant  to  relieve  were  apt  perhaps 
well  tinderstoikl.  Thia  bank  was  more  libenil 
than  any  other  had  ever  been,  both  in  graotiBg 
cash  accounts,  and  m  discounting  bills  of  es- 
ehangw.'  With  regard  >o  the  latter,  it  seems  to 
have  made  scarce  anv  distinction  between  ical 
and  cifcniating  bftUs^  bat  to-  have  discounted  all 
•<|aally.  it  was  the  avowed  principle  of  this  bivik, 
to  advance,  upon  any  reasonable  security,  the 
wh^  capital,  which  was  to  be  employed  In  those 
improvements  of  which  the  returns  are  the  most 
slow  and  distant.  Such  as  the  improvements  of 
land.  To  promote  such  improvement  was  even 
said  to  be  the  chief  of  the  public-spirited  pur- 
poses for  which  itwaainstilated.  By  its  liberality 
m  gianiijiiig  caah  acconnts,  and  in  discounting  bills 
of  exich«i^t  it  no  doubt  issued  great  quantities 
of  itahMkaoUsi  but  tjiea^  baiut  noted  being 


4ha  gnaler  part  ol  tham  over,  and  above  what 
the  ciiculatioa  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb 
aad  employ,  retarned  upon  it  in  order  to  be 
exchanged  for  gald  and  silver,  as  fast  as  tliey 
were  issued*  Us  coffera  were  never  well  filled 
The  capital  which  had  been  subscribed  to  this 
bank,  at  two  difieient  subscriptions,  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  of 
which  eighty  per  oent«  only  was  paid  up.  Ttib 
sum  ought  to  have  been  paid  in  at  ceveral  differ- 
ent instalmenls.  A  great  part4>f  the  proprietors, 
when  they  paid  in  their  first  iastalmeni,  opened  a 
cash  account  with  the  bank  ;  and  the  directors 
thinking  themselves  obliged  to  treat  their  own 
proprietoxx  with  the  same  liberality  with  which 
they  treated  ftU  other  men,.allowed  many  of  them 
to  borrow  upon  this  cas^  account  what  tbey  paid 
in  upon  all  their  subsequent  imtahnents.  Such 
payments,  therefore,  onW  put  into  one  coffer 
what  had  the  moment  before  been  taken  out  of 
another.  But,  liad  the  coffers  of  this  bank  been 
tilled  ever  so  weU,  ita  excessive  circulation  must 
have  emptied  them  faster  tliao  they  could  have 
been  replenished  by  any  other  exfiedient  but  the 
ruioQua  one  of  drawing  upon  London,  and  when 
the  bill  became  due,  payiQg-  it,  ioi^iher  with 
ioterestand  commissioa,  by  another  draft  upon 
the  sante  place.  It*  coffers  having  been  filled  so 
very  iU,  it  is  said  to  have  been  driven  to  this 
resource  within  a  very  few  months  after  it  begaq 
to  do  bnsiDefls.  The  estate«  of  the  proprietors  of 
this  bulk  were  worth  several  ipillions,  and  by 
theU  suhacriptioA  to  the  original  bond  or  con* 
tmct  of  the  hank,  were  really  pledged  for  answer- 
ing aU  its  cogagementt.  By  means  of  the  great 
ciedit  which  so  great  a  pledge  necessarily  gave  it« 
it  was,  notwithstanding  iu  too  liberal  cjonduct, 
enabled  lo  carry- on  business  for  more  than  two 
years.  Wbea  it  was  obliged  to  stop,  it  h^  ia 
circulation  about  two  huodred  thousand  poundf . 
in  bank  notes.  In  order  to  ^ppport  the  ciE^uhM- 
tioB  of  Uiose  notes,  which  were  continuaOy  re- 
turning upon  it  as  CE|»t  m  ihcf  were  i«e«ed,  it  had 
been  constantly  ia  the  practice  of  diuwiag  bilU 
p8 
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of  exchange  upon  Lotufon,  of  which  the  numher 
and  value  were  continually  increasing,  and  when 
it  stopped,  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand 
poundi.  This  bank,  therefore  had^  in  little  more 
than  the  course  of  two  years,  advanced  to  differ- 
ent people,  upwards  of  eirht  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  at  five  per  cent.  Upon  the  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  which  it  circulated  iti  bank 
Botes,  this  five  per  cent  might  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered as  clear  gain,  without  any  otiier  deduction 
than  the  expense  of  management.  But  upon  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  which 
it  was  continually  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon 
London,  it  was  paying  in  the  way  of  interest  and 
commission,  upwards  of  eight  per  cent,  apd  was 
consequently  losing  more  than  three  per  cent  up« 
on  morn  than  three-fourths  of  its  dealings.  The 
operations  of  this  bank  seem  to^  have  produced 
effects  quite  opposite  to  those  which  were  intend- 
ed by  the  particular  persons  who  planned  and 
directed  it  They  seem  to  have  intended  to  sup- 
port the  spirited  undertakings  (for  as  such  they 
considered  them,)  which  were  at  that  time  car- 
rying on  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  drawing  the  whole  banking 
business  to  themselves,  to  supplant  all  the  other 
Scotch  banks,  particularly  those  established  at 
Edinburgh,  whose  backwardness  in  discounting 
bills  h^d  given  some  offence.  This  bank  gave^ 
no  doubt^  some  temporary  relief  to  those  projec- 
tors, and  e;iabled  them  to  carry  on  their  projects 
for  about  two  years  longer  than  they  could  other^ 
vise  have  done.  )t  thereby  only  enabled  them 
io  get  so  much  deeper  into  debt,  so  that  when 
ruin  came,  it  fell  so  much  the  heavier,  both  upon 
them  and  their  creditors.  The  operations  of  this 
bank^  instead  of  relieving,  in  reality  aggravated, 
in  the  long-run,  the  distres.^  which  those  projec- 
tors had  brought  both  upon  themselves  and  upon 
their  country.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
for  themselves,  their  creditors,  and  their  country, 
had  the  gr^^ater  part  of  tliem  been  obliged  to 
atop  tvro  years  sooner  than  they  actually  did. 
The  temporary  relief,  ho\»ever,  which  this  bank 


afforded  to  those  projectors,  pf6ved  a  leal  and 
permatient  relief  to  the  other  ScGftch  huka.  All 
the  dealers  in  circolating  bills  of  exchange, 
which  those  othef  banks  had  become  m>  back- 
ward In  discounting,  bad  reeoarse  U>  this  new 
bank,  where  they  were  received  with  open  arms. 
Those  other  hanks,  therefore,  were  enabled  to 
get  very  easily  out  of  that  btal  circle  fnmi  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  disengaged  them- 
selves, without  inctirring  a  considerable  loss,  and 
perhaps,  too,  even  some  degree  of  credit.  In  the 
ioug-runj  therefore,  the  operatioxia  of  this  bank 
increased  the  real  distress  of  the  couatty,  which 
it  meant  to  relieve ;  and  effectually  relieved  from 
a  very  great  distress,  those  rivals  whom  it  meant 
to  supplant. 

JEA.N,  OR    JANET,  DAUGHTEa   OP  JOHfl,  SBCOSn 
LORD  CA8SILI8. 

King  James  IV.  was  enamoured  of  this  lady, 
when  he  went,in  1 507,  a  pilgrimage  to  Sl  Ninian, 
or  Whitethorn,  in  Galloway,  to  implore  mercy  for 
bis  queen,  then  dangerously  ill,  and  pregnant;  a 
stmnge  conlradiction,  in  thus  uniting  superstition 
and  i^allantry ;  solicitude  for  his  queen,  and  n 
criminal  passion  for  another.  He  met  in  Archi- 
bald, the  fifth  earl  of  Angus,  a  rival  in  the  affec- 
tions of  this  lady,  and  who,  unmindful  of  offend- 
ing his  sovereign,  carried  her  off ;  for  which  the 
enraiged  James  confined  him  for  some  time  Co  the 
Isle  of  Arran  ;  but  she  became,  notwithstanding, 
the  third  wife  of  that  noblemaa. 


CATTLE  aBSTORBD. 

One  of  the  McDonnells  of  old,  probaMy  from 
Lochabar,  coming  down  to  visit  Cqlloden,  near 
Inverness,  observed  how  numerous 'and  how  fine 
his  cattle  were.  Culloden  lamented  that  in  all 
probability  he  should  not  have  safficient  pastnrs 
for  them  during  the  winter.  McDonnell  eyed  the 
cattle,  and  told  his  friend  he  could  aecommodate 
him  in  that  matter,  if  he  wished  it,  he  having  fins 
pasture  in  abundance.  The  bargain  was  nriade  for 
so  much  a  head,  for  a  stated  time,  and  M^Doanell 
promised  to  take  die  utmost  care  of  the  I 
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if  Culloden  voald  have  ikcm  driven  up  to  his 
lands;  which  was  accordingly  done.  In  about 
two  BDonihsy  a  .man  from  M'Uonnell  came  down 
witii  a  long  (act%  layittgi  **  his  chief  was  in  ^eat 
trouble  and  disaiay  at  Culloden's  cattle  having 
been  ail  stolen  and  driven  away."  Culloden,  who 
perfectly  well  understood  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
without  expressing  either  anger  or  concern,  or- 
dered his  head  servant  to  take  great  care  of  this 
messenniry  and  ply  him  well  with  meat  and  drink. 
After  a  oay  or  two,  the  man  /signified  that  he  must 
retufo.  Culloden,  before  he  departed^  called  him 
before  him ;  and  without  saying  a  syllable  of  the 
caltlet  asked  him .  if  he  had  been  treated  to  his 
heart's  content,  ^^.'^^  him  money,  and  dijimissed 
htm.  The  messenger  returned  to  McDonnell,  and 
said  to  him  drily — ^*  The  man  must  have  his  cat- 
tle back  again  !  '*  This  peremptory  speech  asto- 
nished the  Highland  chief,  who  remonstrated ; 
but  the  other  insisted,  and  swore  if  he  did  not 
comply  he  would  blase  abroad  his  roguery,  and 
oblige  him  to  it  by  force;  M'DoaneH  knew  his 
man,  and  the  Consequences  if  he  continued  obsti 
nate  ;  he  therefore  quietly  submitted,  and  in  a 
short  time  sent  the  very  same  person  again  to  Cul- 
loden, to  acquaint  hi  in  that  he  was  very  happy  in 
having  overtaken  and  rescued  his  cattle  from  xhk 
thieves  who  bad  driven  them  away. 
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JAMBS    WATT,   TUB   GREAT    IMPROVBB  OF    TUB 
8TEAM-BN01NB. 

He  was  bom  at  Greenock,  in  17S6.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  merchant  and  magistrate  of 
that  town,  and  James  received  a  good  education 
in  its  public  schools.  He  liad  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, aad  very  soon  dispbiyed  the  same  love  of 
retirement  and  study  which  was  visible  in  all  his 
after  lifo.  Even  before  he  left  school  he  felt  a 
strong  liking  for  the  mechanic  arts,4nd  appears 
to  have  aelected  a  profession  for  himself.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  repaired  to  (iondon,  and  there  re- 
ceived instruction  for  about  a  year,  from  an  emi- 
'jent  mathematical  instrument  maker.  At  that 
time  ill  faeallb  compelled  him  to  return  to  Gree- 


nock ;  and  he  afterward*  punsed  his  studies  and- 
his  occupations  without  more  instruction.  His 
progress  was,  nevertheless,  extremely  rapid,  and 
he  soon  acquired  so  much  skill  and  reputation, 
that  in  the  year  1757,  and  in  the  81st  year  of  lii,4 
age,  he  was  appointed  mathemati^l  instrument 
maker  to  the  university -of  Glas;;ow.  He  had 
apartments  given  him  in  the  college,  where  he 
remained  till  1764,  the  epoch  of  liis  marriage, 
when  he  took  up  his  abode  .in  the  .town  of 
Glasgow. 

From  this  time  till  1774  he  acted  as  a  civil- 
engineer'-^made  several  surveys  for  canals  and 
harbours,  and  some  of  his  plans  were  afterwards 
carried  into  execution.  It  was  during  these  ten 
years  that  he  completed  most  of  his  improve- 
ments of  the  steam-engine;  but  it  was  noi  k'\\\  the 
year  1774  that  he'united  himself  with  Mr.  Boul- 
ton,  a  great  manufacturer  at  Birmingham,  in  order 
to  carry  his  improvements  into  execution,  in 
cwiise^uence  of  this,  he  amoved  to  Soho,  neer 
Birmingham,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  his  81th  year,  at 
his  seat  of  Heathlleld,  on  August  85th,  1819. 

Mr.  Watt  was  twice  married;  first  in  1764,  to 
his  maternal  cousin,  Miss  Miller,  who  died  in 
1778,  leaving  a  daughter  and  a  son  ;  and,. second- 
ly, after  removing  to  Birmingham,  to  Miss  Mac 
Gregor,  of  Glasgow,  by  whom  he  had  two  .chil- 
dren, who  both  died  in  their  infancy.  He  had 
also  the  misfortune  to  see  his  daughter,  by  Miss  ^ 
Miller,  go  before  him  to  the  grave,  though  noi  till  ^ 
she  had  given  him,  two  grand-children.  His  son 
was  long  associated  with  hin^  in  his  business  and 
his  studies,  and  is  now  in  partaersliip  with  the 
son  of  Mr.  Boulton  at  the  head  of  jh^t  establish- 
ment at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  which  tlieir 
fathers  formed,  and  which,  is  at  present  known  to 
all  Europe. 

Mr.  Watt  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies 
both  of  London  and  EUiinbuigh,  and  one  of  the 
few  natives  of  Britain  who  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  National  Institute  of  Frencc. 

In  general  we  find  mea  of  great  talents  com^ 
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roeDcinf  their  career  by  eome  petty  invention  { 
encoun^ied  by  miccom  they  proeeed  gradually 
fonrard,  adding  improvement  to  improvement, 
but  muit  Anally  rest  tatiifled,  if  at  the  end  of  a 
long  life  of  labour  and  ingeDuity,  they  can  esta- 
blish, by  numerous  subordinate  ioventions,a  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  Mr.  Watt  was  more 
fortunate*.  His  attention  was  directed  at  once  to 
a  powerful  machfaie>  the  tmalleet  improvement  in 
which  was  enough  to  immortalise  any  man.  It 
is  in  the  mechanical  world  what  laws  are  in  the 
political,  of  such  vast  influence,  that  the  smallest 
alteration  is  followed  by  important  resuhs.  The 
improvements  which  Mr.  Watt  made  in  tlie  steam- 
engine,  however,  were  so  great  as  to  give  it 
almost  a  new  form.  '*  It  was  by  his  inventions,*' 
says  an  able  writer,  **  that  its  action  was  so  regu- 
lated as  to  nmke  it  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  and  iu 
power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  aod  solidity 
at  defiance—that  it  lias  become  a  thing  stupen- 
doas  alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibility«>4br  the 
prodigious  power  it  can  exert,  and  for  the  ease, 
precision^  uid  dexterity  with  which  thie  power 
can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The  trunk 
of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin,  or  rend 
an  oak,  is  npthing  to  it.  It  can  engrave  a  seal, 
and  crash  masses  of  obdurate  metal,  like  wax  t 
draw  9nty  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as 
gossamer^  and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bobble  in 
the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslin,  and  forge  an- 
chors I  cut  eteel  into  f  ibbon%  and  impel  loaded 
reeseis  against  the  fuiy  of  the  waves."  "  Our 
improved  steam-engine  fought  the  battles  of  £«> 
rope,  and  nowenablei  ns  to  pay  the  interest  of 
our  debt,  and  |o  maintain  the  arduous  struggle  in 
which  we  are  etill  engaged  with  the  skill  and 
capital  of  countries  less  oppressed  with  taxation. 
But  these  are  poor  and  nianow  views  of  its  im- 
portance. It  has  increased  iadefinitively  the  mass 
of  human  cumfor4s  and  enjoyments;  has  armed 
the  feeble  hand  of  man  with  a  power  to  which  no- 
limits  can  be  assigned,  and  completed  the  domi- 
■ion  of  mind  over  the  moat  refactofy  qualities  of 
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matter.    The  bletsiag  ia  not  only  univenal  bat 


unbounded ;  and  the  fabled  inventora  of  the  ploagb 
and  the  loom,  who  were  deified  by  the  enriaggn- 
titude  of  their  rude  contemporaries,  oonferred 
less  important  benefits  on  mankind  than  the  ib- 
ventor  of  the  steam-engine/' 

In  fact,  almost  every  thing  valuable  in  onr  pief- 
sent  engines,  except  the  mere  principle  of  creatiag 
pewer  by  condensrog  steam,  may  be  regaided  as 
the  ioTention  of  Mr.  Watt,  or  as  natutnUy  reauh- 
ingfrom  it.  Durini(  his  residence  at  Glasgow, 
alxiut  1764,  a  model  ^f  the  steam-engine  then  in 
use,  employed  to  instruct  the  students  at  college, 
was  put  into  his  hands  to  be  repaired.  Steam,  it 
is  well  known,  can  hardly  be  prevented  fromoon- 
densiag  into  water  in  any  vessel  that  is  not  very 
nearly  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  steaaa  itself. 
When  this  mo4el  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Watt,  the  general  practice  was  to  condeose  the 
steam  in  the  same  cylinder  in  which  the  piston 
works;  but  this  cylinder,  being  of  cast-iron,  was 
at  every  stroke,  cooled  nearly  down  to  the  tempo* 
rature  of  the  water  employed  to  condense  the 
steam  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  great 
quantity  of  heat  was  wasted  in  again  giving  the 
cylinder  the  necessary  temperature. 

Mr.  Watt,  after  many  trials,  fell  on  a  plan  of 
saving  all  this  waste  of  heat  and  foel,  by  eansisg 
the  steam  to  pass  into  a  separate  vessel  for  con- 
densation, so  that  the  iron  cylinder  in  which  the 
rarified  steam  was  admitted,  to  cause  the  next 
stroke  of  the  engine,  was  nerer  cooled  at  all,  and 
no  heat  vrasted  in  again  bringing  it  to  a  propar 
temperature.  This  was  the  first  great  impvove* 
ment  asade  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  he  cakalaied  that 
it  mved  nearly  two-thiids  of  the  quantity  of  steam 
gsnereted,  and  fuel  consumed.  In  1760,  he  took 
out  a  patent  lor  this  improvement,  which  he  styled 
**  A  method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  fuel 
and  steam  in  steam-engines;'*  and  sought  to  intro- 
duce it  into  use  fur  draining  mines— aft  that  time, 
and  long  after,  the  only  purpose  lorwhich  steam- 
engines  were  employed. 

▲  ^enjttoction,  Jiowaver,  of  many  favonahls 
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eircwmCiaeet  was  ntcnmnf  to  «SMfe  succeM  to 
bif  wehHocB*  Among  these  wm  his  flnduig  and 
aMocieting  himself  with  Mr.  Boalton;  and  %re 
ehoold  do  an  injuiftice  to  this  gentleman,  withovt 
enhancing  Mr.  Watt's  merits  if  we  were  to  pam 
over  in  toul  silence  the  assistance  he  gave  in 
briagftng  the  embryo  projects  of  his  more  inge- 
nioiis  partner  into  fiiU  and  vigoroos  existence. 
He  wae  the  very  man  best  cakuialed  to  assist  Mr. 
Watt.  He  was  of  a  most  enterprising  spirit,  in 
love  with 'great  and  difficult  undertakings,  had 
money  at  oommand^  was  a  person  of  singular 
good  address  and  great  influence,  and  already 
known  as  a  man  of  strict  inte^ty,  and  successful 
in  his  enterprises.  His  previous  large  business 
had  given  him  extensive  connexions,  and  if  any 
individual  was  calculated  to  make  a  scheme  m 
this  kind  succeed,  it  was  Mr.  Boolion.  H^  was 
•o  far  advanced  in  prosperity,  that  he  was  in  the 
hthit  of  appearing  at  the  court  of  his  ioveiei^, 
SdMl  could  nve  insured,  had  that  been  requisite, 
the  protection  and  pationage  of  his  majesty  and 
hCs  ministers.  Shortly  after  his  connexion  with 
Mr.  Watt,  he  was  accosted  by  his  late  majesty,  in 
his  usual  &miliar  way,  and  asked  what  project  he 
bad  then  on  foot.  **  Sire,"  replied  Mr.  fioolton, 
'^  I  am  fltonufiictnring  an  article  of  which  kings 
are  extremely  fond."—-*'  Aye,  aye,  what  is  diat, 
whet  ts  that?"  demanded  the  king.  ''Power, 
plcnse  your  majesty/*  was  the  answer.  ^  Power, 
Mr.  Boulton,  we  Hke  power,  that^strue,  but  what 
do  jtm  mean  !*  "  The  power  of  steam  to  move 
maehbies,  Sire."  Mr.  Bonlton  explained  what  he 
mniat,  and  then  his  majesty  was  mubh  pleased, 
bmghed,  and  eneouragea  him  to  go  on.  Nothing, 
in  ^tt,  eoold  have  Iwen  more  fortanate  for  Mr. 
Watt  than  his  Undine  and  connecting  himself  with 
•ucb  a  man  as  Mr.  Boaltoin. 

There  were  many  diffienhiefl,  however,  to  be 
overcome.  They  began  by  erecting  an  engine  at 
Soho,  near  Birmingham,  and  showing  it  to  all 
those  coocemed  in  mining.  Being  lolly  convin- 
ced of  the  utility  aad  benefit  of  the  invention, 
tf^y  went  so  te  as  to  emct  eaginea  oa  seveml 


mines  at  their  own  espenie,  for  which  they  weto 
to  be  paid  in  the  propS^rtion  of  ooe-tfaiid  of  the 
fuel  saved.  The  mode  by  which  this  proportion 
was  estimated,  did  equal  honour  to  Mr.  Wattfs 
ingenuity,  add  bis  spirit  of  older  as  a  man  of 
business.  By  flxing  a  counter  on  the  beam  of  one 
engine  of  the  old,  and  on  one  of  the  new  eon* 
struction,  the  number  of  strokes  made  by  each 
during  the  consumption  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
coals,  was  ascertained.  This  counter  was  inclo-  . 
sed  in  an  iron  box,  having  two  sepante  locks,  one 
of  which  could  only  be  opened  by  Messrs.  Bonl- 
ton and  Watt,  and  the  other  by  die  proprietors 
From  time  to  time  the  former  gentlemen  sent 
round  a  traveller,  to  the  different  engines,  and  the 
counters  being  examined,  the  money  was  paid, 
according  to  tlM  price  of  eoals,  and  the  greater 
number  of  strokes  made  by  the  engine  invented 
by  Mr.  Watt. 

Up  to  1T80  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  wai 
confined  to  raising  water,  and  when  Intended  to 
give  motion  to  mill-works,  the  water  raised  was 
made  to  turn  an  overshot  wheel,  in  the  ordinary 
way.  This  being,  however,  attended  with  a  great 
loss  of  power,  Mr.  Watt  endeavoured  to  apply 
directly  the  up^inMown  movement  of  the  steam- 
engine  in  stnigfat  lines  to  wheels  atfd  mill-woik. 
There  was,  at  that  time,  several  examples  of  such 
an  application  of  a  movement  in  stmiglit  lines } 
for  example,  the  common  spinning-wheel,  having 
a  heavy  broad  rim,  which  acts  as  a  fiy,  is  turned 
round  by  means  of  a  perpendieular  movement 
riven  by  the  foot,  and  the  application  of  a  crank. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  co|>y  this,  and  Mr.  Watt's 
wish  would  have  been  gratified*  The  most  sim- 
ple method  is  not,  however,  in  genemi,  that  which 
is  first  thou|^ht  of,  and  Mr.  Watt,  in  4mci,  propo- 
sed what  IS  now  legaided  as  a  very  complex 
means  of  effecting  his  wbh.  He  was,  however, 
prevented  from  carrying  his  project  into  execu- 
tion, by  a  workman  employed  to  make  the'  model, 
oommunieating  it  to  a  Mr.  Ricards  of  Birming- 
ham, who  took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  his  own 
name,  andlbus  deprived  Mr.  Watt  .of  Uie  use  ol 
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bis  own  Inventioii.  He  was  obligied,  therefore, 
to  have  once  more  recourse  to  his  own  mind,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  saoie  object  by  a  means 
difficult  to  describe,  but.which  answered  perfectly 
well,  aod  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  sun  and 
pbtnet  motion.  Successive  improvements,  how- 
ever, each  of  which  cost  a  vast  deal  of  trouble 
and  expense,  led  to  the  introduction  of  more 
simple  methods,  till  at  length  the  movement  of 
thp  steam-engine  backwards  and  forwards,  in 
straight  lines,  was  converted  into  a  rotatory  move- 
men^  by  a  means  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
turns  a  common  spinning-wheel  round  by  the  foot. 

The  steam^ngine  differs  from  all  other  species 
of  machinery,  in  this,  that  they  are  but  the  means 
of  applying  power  which  aln^idy  exists,  but  this 
creates  the  power  it  applies ;  and  we  have  thus 
a  double  means  of  controlling  it.  We  can  make 
it  greater  or  less  at  our  pleasure,  while  in  all 
other  machines  we  can  only  direct  the  application 
of  power  which  already  exists,  and  may  be  said 
to  run  to  waste  when  not  employed  by  man.  By 
Mr«  Watt's  admirable  inventions,  we  now  not  only 
create  power  when  and  where  we  please,  but  we 
are  enabled  to  apply  it  in  any  manner.  His  second 
great  invention,  or  rather,  we  should  sa^,  applica- 
tion of  very  old  inventions,  i^aa  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  extensive  employment  of  steam-en* 
ginas,  so  that  at  this  moment,  independent  of 
those  things  which  no  other  i>ower  could  perform, 
it  is  probvile  that  steam  does  mote  work  than  is 
equal  to  the  unassisted  labour  of  three  millions 
of  men.  The  earliest  ^of  Mr.  Watt*s  steam-en- 
gines, giving  %  rotatory  movement,  were  erected 
in  1784,  one  for  Mr.  Whitbread's  brewhouse,  and 
one  at  the  Albion  mills,  in  which  Messrs.  Watt 
and  Boulton  were  partners. 

After  a  short  time,  and  successive  improve- 
ments, hb  engines  camQ  to  be  universally  appro- 
ved of,  and  extensively  ^employed,  both  in  the  old 
world  and  in  the  new ;  and,  a  gretfter  benefactor 
to  mankind  than  Columbas,  be  contributed  largely 
to  civilise  that  immense  continent  which  the  other 
great  man  only  discovered. 
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.  Mr.  Watt  also  invented  or  improved  a  variecy 
of  other  instruments.  To  him  Dr.  Beddoes  vas 
indebted  for  many  of  those  different  machines  for 
the  application  of  factitious  airs  as  medicine,  of 
whico  an  account  is  published  in  that  gentleman's 
pamphlet  on  Pneumatic  Medicine.  The  illness 
of  Mr.  Watt's  daughter,  whose  health  be  anx- 
iously desired  to  restore,  with  all  the  fondness  of 
a  most  tender  parent,  led  him  to  this  particular 
subject.  He  also  invented  a  machine  for  copying 
letters  and  other  writings,  by  means  of  a  thin 
moist  paper,  and  two  rollers,  which  saves  time, 
labour,  and  money ;  and  ensures  accuiacy,  dis> 
patch,  and  secrecy. 

Like  most  other  ingenious  men,  Mr.  Watt  was 
exposed  to  considerable  expense,  trouble,  and 
injury,  by  having  his  inventions  pirated ;  but  of 
this  he  never  took  any  other  notice  than  to  pro- 
tect his  rights,  and  the  interest  of  his  fismily  and 
children,  by  having  recourse  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  Such  was  the  influence  of  his  mild 
character,  and  perfect  fairness  and  liberality,  that 
all  men  of  learning  and  science  who  were  at  all 
acquainted  with  him,  loved  him  as  a  friend ;  evea 
pretenders  to  these  accomplishments,  were  sub- 
dued by  his  plain  sincerity,  so  that  he  disarmed 
even  envy  itself  and  lived,  during  the  latter  yeatr 
of  his  life,  and  died,  without  a  single  enemy. 
By  those  who  knew  him,  and  passed  tfaeix  time 
in  his  society,  he  was  more  admired  for  his  cha- 
racter as  a  man,  than  for  his  mechanical  attain- 
ments. ''  Peihaps,"  says  one  who  knew  him  well, 
'*  no  individual  of  his  age  possessed  so  much  aod 
such  varied  information—had  read  ao  much,  or 
remembered  what  he  had  read  so  accurately  and 
well.  With  these  vast  resources,  bb  conversa- 
tion was  at  all  times  rich,  copious,  inatroctivf*, 
and  pleasing ;  possessing  the  charms  of  famili- 
arity with  the  treasures  of  knowledge.'  He  was 
social,  simple,  and  unassuming;  and  kind  and 
adulgent  to  all  who  approached  him. 

"  His  happy  and  useful  life  came  at  last  to  a 
gentle  close.  He  had  suffered  some  inconve- 
nience through  the  summer  of  1819,  but  was^nol 
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.  'gertotiBly  indisposed  till  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  detfth.  He  then  became  peifectiy  aware  of 
ibe  event  which  was  approaching,  and  preserving 
hif  accustomed  tranqnillitj  and  benevolence  to 
the  last,  seemed  only  anxious  to  point  out  to  the 
friends  around  bimi  the  many  sources  of  consola- 
tion afforded  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
It  was  about  to.  take  place.  He  expressed  his 
aineere  gratitude  to  Providence  for  the  length  of 
days  he  had  been  blesaei|  with,  and  the  exemption 
he' had  enjoyed  from  most  of  the  infirmities  of 
age,  as  well  as  for  the  calm  and  cheerful  evening 
with  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  close  his 
life,  after  the  virtuous  labours  of  a  long  day  had 
1>een  concluded.  Full  of  years  and  honours,  in 
calmne«s  and  tranquillity,  he  yieIdH  up  his  soul 
without  a  psn^  or  struggle,  and  passed  from  the 
boaom  of  nis  nmily  to  that  of  his  God." 

SKY-LAaKS 

It  ia  deemed  vary  wicked,  and  indeed  unlucky, 
to  jojare  tky-bika.  There  ia  a  aaying  amongst 
cbiMfen*"" 

"  Malisons,  malisons,  more  than  ten,  ' 
**  That  harries  the  lady  of  heaven's  hen.** 
la  not  this  a  traditional  superstition,  handed 
down  from  the  remote  ages  ?  The  **  I^dy  of 
Heaven"  must  mean  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  it  could 
not  be  the  lady  of  the  land  there,  qs  the  lady  or 
wife  of  a  laird  is  on  earth.  At  a  time  when  songs 
to  the  Virgin  were  a  part  of  divine  worship,  it 
was  a  simple  transition  to  consider  the  lark  as 
risiiu  up  to  the  air  in  the  morning,  and  singing  to 
the  Virgin,— hence  called  the  Virgin's  bird. 

AVrmMIBflDIRO   *  HORaa-STBALBa. 

Serjeant  Macleod  was  sent  with  a  small  party 
to  catch  James  Robertson,  a  horse-stealer,  in 
Athol.  The  aerjeant,  in  his  way,  stopped  and 
took  a  very  libeial  portion  of  whiskey  at  Aber- 
feldie;  so  that  wlicn  he  went  to  Robertson's 
hoase  he  was  somewhat  elevated  with  liquor.  The 
bone-stealer  wai  not  at  a  loss  how  to  interpret 
the  gadoen  appeaiaace  ol  a  aerjeaat  of  the  black 
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watch.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  cajole  him 
as  much  as  possible  into  good  humour,  in  order 
to  protract  time,  and  devise  some  means  of  escape. 
This  horse-steater  had  fpur  handsome  daughters, 
with  one  of  whom  Donald  fell  greatly  in  love. 
**  Jamie,"  said  he  to  her  Ikther,  **  I  believe  I 
must  have  one  of  your  lasses  to  night.**  **  Ye^, 
my  dear,"  said  James,  "You  are  welcome  t6 
make  yourself  agreeable  to  any  of  my  girls  that 
yon  choose.  Make  up  matters  between  your- 
selves, and  your  courtii^  shall  not  be  disturbed 
by  Jamie  Robertson."  After  a  great  deal  of 
amorous  dalliance,  our  hero,  without  any  Airthet 
ceremony,  retired  with  his  Briseis,  and  she  be- 
came his  wife.  Of  course  the  Serjeant  could  nnt 
think  of  apprehending  the  kindly  father  of  such 
a  daughter. 

CATHBOBAL   OF   DORMOGH. 

In  the  year  1690-1699,  Sir  Robert  Gordon, 
uncle  to  John  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  afterward* 
tutor  to  that  noble  family,  wrote  the  History  of 
Sutherland  ;  in  which  he  narrated  the  ancient 
con.licts  of  the  northern  clans.  He  states,  that 
in  the  I  UK  century,  8t.  Bar,  Bishop  of  Caithnesn, 
built  a  church  at  Dornoch,  called  St.  Bar*a 
church,  which  was  the  biahop's  cathedral ;  that 
the  bishop's  castle,  and  the  residence  of  the 
canons,  were  built  there,  and  that  all  the  rbas 
required  for  the  church  waa  made  by  St.  Gilbert, 
at  Sidry,  two  miles  west  from  the  town  of  Dor- 
noch. Adjoining  this  chaich,  Sir  Patrick  Murrtty, 
between  the  yefira  1210  and  1S80,  established  a 
monastery  of  Trinity  friars;  and  it  was  about  the 
same  lime,  or  soon  af^er,  tliat  Gilbert  Mutmy, 
bishop  of  Caithness,  caused  the  church  to  be 
enlarged  ami  embellished  in  the  magniflcant 
manner  the  present  ruins  indicate. 

T^dition  •  says,  that  about  the  same  time,  a 
brother  of  bishop  Murray's  fell  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  band  of  men^  when  repolline  >i  body  of 
Norwegians  or  Danes,  who  had  lanoksd  at  Perry 
Unes,  near  Rmbo,  to  pillage  the  country;  and 
that  a  monumeDt  to  hia  oitnMry  waa  placed  near 
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the  fenly  in  tlM  east  male  of  Hkb  catlicdrol.  In 
tlmt  place  U  itill  ^jng,  in  tha  eaith, «  mulilated 
but  well-carvad  flgnie  of  a  warrior,  in  ako-«aliavo, 
which  fonaea  Ui«  lid  of  a  atone  oofin.  Thii  waa 
the  most  honourable  mode  of  aepulture  at  that 
liflM,  and  is  there,  no  doubt,  the  aonnnientof  the 
wafrier  alloded  to.  Many  atonea,  with  curious 
caryingi  on,themy  are' loattefed  in  the  ruins  of 
this  catbedraK 

Where  the  battle  was  fought  af  Embo,  there  is 
a  stone,  with  the  figure  of  a  cross,  erect  in  the 
ground,  called  Cnrit  en  R^k,  (the  king's  cross,) 
where,  by  the  aama  tiadition,  a  king  or  chief  of 
the  Danes  was  killed  aad  buried. 

Jn  U70,  John  Sinclair,  Master  ofGaithnces, 
and  Jjre  Mackay,  of  Stiathnaver,  came  with  a 
banditti  to  Sutherland,  plundered  the  town  of 
Dornoch,  and  burnt  the  church,  which  church 
was  repaired  by  the  said  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who 
had  tntereat  enough  to  obtain  the  erection  of 
Ctomoch  into  •  Royal  busgb. 

•UPBRNATURAL  wXrNINO  TO  JAMBS  IV. 

This  story  is  told  by  Pitaeotie  with  charactor- 
btic  simplicity  :  ''  The  king,  seeing  that  France 
couM  get  no  support  of  him  for  that  time,  made 
a  proclanatioa,  lull  hastily,  through  all  the  realm 
of  Scotknd,  both  east  and  weat>  sealh  and  north, 
as  well  in  the  Isles  as  in  the  flrmhmd,  to  all  nmn- 
ner  of  men  between  sixty  and  sixteen  years,  that 
they  shook!  be  ready,  within  twenty  days,  to  pass 
with  him,  with  for^  data  Tio|unl,  and  to  meet  at 
the  BurrovHunir  of  ICdinburgh,  and  there  to  pass 
forward  where  he  pleased  Hta  proclamations 
were  faHtily  obeved,  contnry  to  the  Council  of 
Scotland's  will ;  but  everv  man  loved  his  prince 
so  well,  that  they  wodld,  on  no  ways,  disobey 
him ;  but  every  man  caused  make  his  prochunn- 
tion  so  hastily,  eonfotmto  the  charge  of  the  king's 
proolamation. 

"  The  kins  came  to  Lithgow,  where  he  hap- 
peaed  to  be  for  the  time  at  the  Council,  very  sad 
and  dolorous,  makinr  his  devotion  to  God,  to  send 
him  good  ohaace  and  fof  tune  in  hit  voyoge.    In 


this  mean  timok  then  c«n^  a  nmi  chid  in  a  Mae 
^own  in  at  the  kirk  door,  and  belled  aboni  hUn 
in  a  roll  of  linen  eloth ;  a  pair  of  baatikiagp 
(buskins)  on  bis  feet,  to  the  great  of  bin  legs; 
with  all  other  hose  ud  clothes  conform  theteto, 
but  he  had  nothing  on  his  head,  bat  syde  (loag) 
red  yellow  hair  bemod,andon  hi*  hafets^  (cheeks) 
which  wan  down.to  his  shooUera ;  but  his  fisre- 
head  was  bald  and  bare.  Heseeased  to  benmaa 
of  two-aad-'fifty  years,  with  a  great  pike^iaff  in 
hia  hand,  and  came  first  forward  anson^  the  lonfa, 
crying  and  speiring  (asking)  for  the  kmg,  aayiag 
he  desired  to  speak  with  him.  While  at  the  hMt 
be  caaae  where  the  king  was  sitting  in  the  desk 
at  his  pmyeta;  but  when  he  saw  the  king  he 
made  him  littfe  revereaoe  or  safalationy  bni 
leaned  down  giofling  on  the  desk  belbse  him,  and 
mid  to  him  in  thu  manner,  as  afiker  loUows; 
'  Sirring,  my  mother  hath  sent  me  to  you,  desi- 
ring you  not  to  pass,  at  this  time,  where  thou  ^ 
art  purposed  ;  for  if  thou  does,  tbon  wilt  not  fere 
well  in  thy  iooney,  ner  none  that  pnaseth  witk 
thee.  Furtfaer,  she  bade  the  mell  (meddle)  with* 
no  woman,  nor  uae  their  cooneil,  nor  let  them 
touch  thy  body,  ner  tho<u  theita;  for,  if  then  do  it, 
tbou  wilt  be  confounded,  and  brongbt  to  shame.' 
**  By  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words  onto  the 
king's  grace,  the  evening  song  woe  near  done;,  and 
the  king  paused  on  thir  wordb,  studying  to  give 
him  an  answer ;  but,  in  the  mean  time.  More 
the  king's  eyes,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
lords  that  were  abont  him  for  the  time,  this  man 
vanished  awav,  and  could  no  ways  be  seen  or 
comprehended,  but  vanished  awav  as  he  had  been 
a  bimk  of  the  sun,  or  a  whip  or  the  whklwind, 
and  could  no  more  ha  seen.  I  haaid  any.  Sir 
David  Lindesay,  lyon-bemukl,  and  John  Ingbs 
the  marshal,  who  were,  at  that  time,  yooqg  asen, 
and  speciaL^apvaato  to  the  king'*  grace,  were 
standittg  presently  beaide  the  kinff,  who  thought 
to  have  laid  bonds  on  this  man.  that  they  might 
have  speired  further  Kidiugs  at  him :  bm  all  fer 
naaght;  they  could  not  tonch  him;  fat  hnunniah* 
ed  nwny  betwiat  thtii».«wi  wnsnc^i 


ia  moM  elflgnt,  though  not  aore 
impiMmre  Iftnguage,  leLta  tho  Mme  Btory,  and 
qvotes  the  penoiul  infonnation  of  Sic  David 
LindMay.  The  king's  throne,  in  St.  Cbtharine'i 
aisle,  which  he  had  constraeted  lot  hinselfy  with 
twelve  stalls  fof  the  Knighls  Companions  of  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  is  still  shown  as  the  place 
where  the  appantion  waa  seen*  St.  Andrew  g5t 
the  credit  of  having  heen  the  celebrated  monitor 
of  James  IV. ;  bnt  the  eipression  in  Lindeeay's 
nanaliTe,  **  My  mother  has  sent  ine/'  oovU  only 
be  vaed  by  St.  John,  the  adopted  son  of  the  Vir- 
gtn^aiy.  The  whole  story  is  so  ifell  attested, 
that  we  have  only  the  choice  between  a  miracle 
or  an  imposture.  Mr.  Pinkerton  plauatbly  argnes, 
from  the  cantioo  against  incontinence,  tha(  the 
qnecQ  was  privy  to  the  scheme  of  those  who  had 
reconrse  to  this  expedieaty  to  deter  king  James 
from  his  impolitic  warfare. 

•AIL  CLOTH. 

The  royal  navy;  duriog  the  late  w«r%  was  chief- 
ly supplied  with  sail  cloth  from  Scotland.  In  181 S, 
the  whole  quantity  made  for  this  parposoj,  for 
private  shipping,  and  for  exportation,  was  estima- 
ted at  6^7flO,00O  yaids,  worth  about  £800,000. 
The  denwad  for  the  Royal  Navy  is,  of  course, 
dimaiishid  sinoe  the  neace. 

The  total  value  of  ne  linen  and  hempen  menu* 
faeturea  of  Scotland,  about  the  end  of  the  war,  u* 
clttdiQg  the  yam  exported  lo  England,  has  beea 
stated  ml  £l,tT5,000|  but  with  what  was  made 
for  private  use  and  not  stamped,  of  which,  no  ac- 
curate account  can  be  given,  the  whole  perhaps 
amounted  to  about  two  millions  steiiing,  and  is 
now  estimated  at  nearly  three  millions. 

SCOTS   AKD  BNGLISH   MONEY. 

About  70  years  ago,  Mr.  Tower,  a  merchant  of 
Aberdeen,  took  with  him  to  London  a  quantity  of 
pearls,  taken  out  of  muscles  found  in  the  nver 
Vtfaaa.  He  offered  them  to  a  jeweller  and  asked 
one  hundred  pounds^  meaning  Scots  money.  The 
jeweller  offeied  him  eighty^  whi^  be  declined 
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taking,  sayi^  he  had  paid  as  mueh  for  them  to 
the  flaherasen.  .The  jeweller  said  they  were  dear, 
but  as  they  were  excellent  pearls  be  agreed  to 
give  the  money,  and  laid  down  on  his  eouutar 
one  kmndni  pmmdM  ataHmg.  Mr.  Tower  glad^ 
took  up  the  money,  said  nothing  of  what  had 
passed  m  his  own  mind,  but  for  the  future  knew 
what  price  to,  ask  for  hia  pearia. 


THE   BRNB. 

*  In  the  west  and  north-west  of  Seothmd  there. 


is  peat  repairing  tf  a  fowle  called  the  eme^  (Soot-, 
tish  eagle,)  of  a  marvellous  natuie,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  very  curious  and  solist  to  catch  him, 
whom  thereafter  they  punse  off  his  win^s,  that 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  flie  againe.  This  fowle 
is  of  n  huge  quantity ;  and,  although  he  be  of  a 
ravenous  natuie,  like  to  the  kind  of  baulks,  and 
be  of  the  same  qualitie,  gluttonous,  nevertheless 
(he  people  doe  give  him  such  sort  of  nseat  as 
they  thinke  convenient,  and  sueh  a  great  quantity 
at  a  time,  that  hee  lives  cooteated  with  tnat  por- 
tion for  the  space  of  foorteene,  sixteene,  or  twen- 
ty dayes,  and  some  Of  them  for  the  ipttee  of  a 
moneth.  The  people  that  doe  so  feed  faiaii,  doe 
use  him  for  thii  intent,  that  they  may  be  furnished 
with  the  feathers  of  hb  winffs,  when  he  Aoth  cast 
them,  for  the  garnishing  of  ttieir  anowes,  either 
when  they  are  at  warre  or  at  hunting,  for  these 
feathers  onely  doe  never  receive  rayne  or  water, 
as  otfaen  doe,  but  lemayne  alwayu  of  a  duMible 
estate,  and  unoorraptible*  Tlie  Highkad  chiefe 
were  distinKuikhed  ny  wearing  the  plumea  of  the 
erne  in  their  bonnels."->£ord  Somm^M  TVoeCs. 

The  eagle  has  been  known  to  carry  off  not  only 
fowls,  but  lambs  and  pies ;  and)  as  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald*  says,  young  chiklren.  TTie  devastation 
committed  by  this  race  of  birds  upon  the  sheep, 
lambs,  rabbits,  pigs,  and  poultry,  was  at  one  time 
so  great^  that  a  taw  was  found  necessary  for  grant- 
ing a  reward  to  every  person  who  should  destroy 
an  eine,  or  esgle.  Those  who  take  their  nesta 
find  in  them  remains  of  great  nnabeiB  of  i 
game 
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The  premiam  for  producinf^  two  eft|rle»'  feet, 
ai  they  became  fewer,  gradually  dwindled  down 
from  a  ^inea  to  balf-a-^rown.  The  shepherd 
made  a  sort  of  low  hot,  or  covering  of  loose 
bmncbes  of  trees  and  heath,  under  which  he  con- 
cealed himself,  with  his  fowling-piece,  a  little  be- 
fore day-break,  after  putting  the  mangled  carcase 
of  a  dead  sheep  as  a  -bait.  The  kite  was  the 
earliest  riser,  then  came  the  raven,  carrion-crow, 
and  magpie,  who  all  tugged  away  together  in 
perfect  good  humour ;  last  of  all  came  the  eagle, 
and  all  the  others  retired  to  a  ilbpectfal  distance, 
to  let  him  feed  and— be  shot. 

INCONB   OF   THB   ROYAL  BCRGH8.  . 

The  income  of  the  Royal  Burghs,  as  stated  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  Jails. 
Edinburgh  ...        £45,000 


Glasgow 

Perth     •        .        - 

Anoan    -       -       - 

Dundee  -        -        - 

Stranraer 

Dumfries 

Montrose 

Dunfermlioe  - 

Anstrutber,  Wester 

Inverness 

Arbroath 

Haddington     - 

.Vvine 

Kirkcudbright 

Donbarton 

Con  par  •        r 

Peebles 

Lanarii 

Dunbar 

Jedbuigh 

Kirkcaldy       - 

Banff      -        .        - 

Elgin     -       -       . 

Burmtislaad     - 

Pittenweein    - 


15,000 
6000 
6000 
S750 
2S90 
S200 
1700 
1500 
1650 
15-9 

noo 

1000 
1(K)0 
1000 
ft58 

mo 

740 
6S5 
600 
571 
500 
99S 
870 

soo 

900 


Wigton 

Brechin  ... 

Taiir       .        -        .        - 
Dysart    .        .        -        - 

■Campbeltown 

Lauder  "       r        * 

Roihsay 

Dingwall        .        .        - 

St.  Andrew's  .        -        . 

Stnuraer.       .        .        - 

North  Berwi    -      > 

Whithorn 

Inveiary  -        -        - 

Anstruther,  Easter 

Inverbervie 

Dornoch        ... 

Kilrenny        .         -        . 

Sevemi  Burghs  no  return. 


M 

990 

8S5 

905 

SOO 

1M0 

1«^ 

153 

150 

•150 

190 

115 

110 

65 

50 

8 
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JOHN  STUART  BARL  OF  BUCaAB. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  1880,  and  obtained 
from  his  father  the  lordship  of  Coute,  of  which 
place,  in  1406,  he  wrote  himself;  and  in  that 
year  he  war  appointed,  with  several  of  the  fiimily 
of  Douglas,  an  hostage  for  the  freedom  of  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  where  he  had  continued  ever  since 
the  mt^morable  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  fought  in 
J  40 1  ;  but  as  the  treaty  was  not  effective,  he  was 
cot  sent  into  England.'  When  the  duke  his  fiiih«r 
obtained  the  government  of  Scotland,  he  resided 
to  him  the  barony  of  Buchan,  and  also  the  office 
of  great  chamberkdn  of  the  kingdom ;  the  letters 
patent  for  the  latter  are  dated  at  Perth,  March 
1 1,  1406.  Sir  William  Keith  and  his  lady,  Mar- 
garet Fraser,  his  maternal  grandfather  and'  grand- 
mother, also,  by  their  charter,  bearing  date  May 
3)  1407,  granted*  to  him  and  his  hetrs-^he  lands  of 
Touch;  and  the  sheriffdom  of  the  county  of 
Stirling,  with  the  remainder  lo  his  half-brother 
Robert,  and  in  failure  of  heirs  of  him,  to  the 
grantor,  and  his  heirs.  The  rpgeni  also  raised 
him  to  the  earldom  of  Buchan  ;  add  by  peraia* 
ding  the  countess  of  Rosi^  who  a  as  deforme«^ 
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and  flecluded  on  that  account  in  a  nanneiy^  to  sur- 
r^der  that  title,  be  wrote  himself  earl  of  Ross 
and  Buchan. 

It  is  singalar  that  he  never  was  sent  an  hostage 
into  England,  for  he  was'  not  only  named  one  fpr' 
the  Tetum  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  as  has  been 
ni«ktioned,  but  also  twice  was  he  appointed  in 
two  treaties,  to  be  giren  in  exchange  for  his  eldest 
brother  Murdoch,  and  in  1416,  as  an  hostage  with 
others  to  procure  the  return  of  his  sovereign, 
kin^  James  L ;  but  as  none  of>  the  treaties  in 
which  he  was  mentioned  took  effect,  he  escaped 
a  tedious  captivity,  and  was  enabled  to  serve  his 
country  in  a  more  active  way^  for  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  raised  in  1419,  to  be  sent  into 
France  to  oppose  the  English,  who  then  threat- 
ened the  ruin  of  the  royal  house  of  Valois  ;  the 
army  consisted  of  1000  men,  composed  of  the 
first  and  bravest  of  the.  Scots ;  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  them,'after  the  general,  were  his  brother 
Robert,  Archibald,  earl  of  Wigton,  son  to  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay,  brother 
to  the  earl  of  Crawford,  and  Sir  Thomas  Swinton. 
It  is  inconceivable  mhat  advantages  the  despair- 
ing dauphin  derived  from  this  body  of  gallant 
men  ;  a  check  was  given  almost  instantly  to  the 
arms  of  the  heroic  Henry  V. ;  for  the  Scotch 
secured  some  provinces,  and  prevented  the  defec- 
tion of  others ;  the  greatest  service  he  ^ndered 
the  French  was  in  gaining  the  battle  of  Baug^,  in 
Anjon,  a  place  of  much  importance,  and  which 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  in  the  absence  of  his  bro- 
ther king  Henry,  had  determined  to  obtain,  but 
which  the  earl  of  Buchan  was  resolved  to  defend ; 
for  that  purpose  calling  in  the  parties  under  the 
coDunand  of  the  earl  of  Wigton,  and  La  Hire,  a 
native  of  France,  he  encamped  within  four  miles 
of  the  town,  in  which  they  intended  to  keep  the 
festival  of  Easter.  The  duke  finding  them  upon 
their  guard,  marched  to  Beaufort,  some  little  dis- 
tance from  Baug£,  flattering  himself  he  might 
an r prise  the>enemy ;  but  he  suspecting  the  inten- 
tion of  the  English,  sent  his  relation.  Sir  Jjohn 
8ta3urt,  of  DBnley»  with  a  few  ahoioe  horsemen^ 


to  watch  the  duke's  movements ;  but  thev  falling 
into  the  main  army,  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
effected  their  retreat  to  their  own  camp.  Instantly 
this  provident  commander  sent  Stuart  of  Rail- 
stonc,  with  a  small  detachment,  to  seize  a  bridge 
that  was  built  over  the  rapid  deep  river,  ^  that 
bore  the  same  name  with  the  town,  which  was 
built  upon  its  banks,;  whilst  the  duke  was  con- 
tending for  this  important  pass,  Kennedy,  with 
200  of  his  countrymen,  reinforced  Stuart,  and, 
together,  made  a  most  vigorous  resistance,  and 
^ve  time  to  theif  general  to  make  due  prepara- 
tions for  receiving  tha  English  in  a  field  close  to 
the  town.  Stuarvs  party,  however,  was  broken, 
and  the  duke  of  Clarence  pursued  the  Scots  under 
his  command;  but  in  the  heat  of  his  ardour  he 
forgot  prudence,  for  falling  into  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  it  is  probable  he 
had  not  time  to  form  his  army,  for  they  consisted 
of  only  200  men ;  but  they  were  resolute  and 
fresh ;  they  therefore  set  upon  the  English  with 
great  advantage,  singling  out  individuals  either  to 
kill  oir  take  prisoners.  Sir  Thomas  Swinton  at- 
tacked the  ill-fated  Clarence,  and  wounded  him 
in  the  face  with  his  lance,  when  the  earl  of  Buchan 
^at  him  down  with  a  large  mace  he  carried  in 
his  hand,  and  he  never  rose  again ;  by  this  time 
the  battle  became  general ;  the  English  fought  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  prince,  the  Scots  to 
im|>rove  their  advantage,  and  victorjr  declared  in 
their  favour ;  at  least  1600  of  the  English  lay  dead» 
amongst  whom  were  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
earl  of  Kent,  and  lords  Roos  and  Grey  of  Codnor. 
The  chief  of  the  prisonen  were  the  earl  of  So- 
merset, (taken  by  Laurence  Vcraor,  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  afterwards  knighted,)  lord  Thomas, 
his  brother,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  taken  by  Sir  John  Lvon,  Count 
Perche  in  France,  and  the  lord  Fita-Walter,  who 
surrendered  to  Henry  Cunningham. 

The  spoils  must  have  greatly  assisted  to  enrich 
the  Scotch  army ;  for  besides  the  ransom  dqe  for 
prisoners,  many  costly  jewels  fell  into  their  hands, 
especially 'the  rich  diadem  of  the  duke  of  Cla% 
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renee,  which  was  gained  by  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
cas,  laird  of  Leoox»  wlio  took  it  from  his  head, 
and  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Staart  of  Damley  for 
1000  angclf  of  gold ;  Sir  John  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Robert  Harst^as  a  pledge  for  the  repay- 
ment of  5000  aqgels  he  owed  him.  The  Iom  of 
the  Scots  in  thisbattle  was  incredibly  smalL  Per- 
haps nothing  ever  was  more  seasonable  toFnnce 
than  this  victory.  Pope  Martin  V.,  when  he 
heard  of  it,  saicl>  that  ''  the  ScoU  had  always 
been  excellent  antidotes  to  the  English."  I  can- 
not but  think  that  the  loss  of  m  brother  whom 
Henry  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  fate  he  sincerely 
deplored,  occasioned  his  having  soch  an  entire 
hatred  to  the  Scots,  that  ever  after  he  gave  them 
no  quarter,  under  pretence  that  they  were  rebels 
to  their  king,  whom  he  had  with  him»  thpugh 
James  was  well  known  to  be  forcibly  detained. 
Charles,  the  dauphin,  was  so  highly  pleased  with 
the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Buchai,  that  he  gave 
him  the  office  of  lord  hi^h  constable  of  France, 
count  d'ETereux,  and  Seigneur  of  Coneressaul ; 
and,  at  the  same  time  he  received  an  hoooumble 
augmentation  to  his  arms;  this  was  the  more 
.  pleasing  to  him,  as  the  French  had  been  extremely 
ungratttul  to  the  Scots,  calling  them,  from  their 
more  generous  manner  of  liring^  "  guzslera  of 
wine  and  mutton." 

Upon  his  return  to  ScoUaad,  he  was  received 
with  the  affection  and  regard  that  he  merited, 
both  by  the  rmnt  his  fotMr,  and  by  the  people. 
The  cause  of  his  going  to  his  native  land  was  to 
finish  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  him  and  the 
earl  of  Douglas's  daughter,  and  to  obtaik  a  sup- 
ply to  augment  the  Gallic  army,  both  of  which 
lie  attaiwd ;  for  he  gained  the  lady,  and  took 
with  him  into  France  the  8000  men  asked  for ; 
and,  as  an  assistant  in  the  cause,  he  won  his  father- 
in-law,  who  sailed  over  with  him  at  the  head  of 
5000  retainers  and  friends,  with  another  of  his 
sons,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Wigton,  who  re- 
mained in  Scotland  owing  to  an  indisposition. 
But  these  forces  were  less  serviceabla  than  they 
would  have  been,  had  Charles,  now  beooma  king* 
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given  them  more  po^er ;  far,  perhaps,  frsiM  «f 
seeming  to  lieivoor  foreigners  too  much,  he  pissed 
over  them  Marishal  Severac,  who  comasaM 
only  raw  and  undisciplined  troops,  so  that  all  the 
daty  lay  upon  the  weU-ordesed  Scots,  who,  tho«|k 
they  performed  miracles  of  the  aiost  coaewsmls 
couage,  were  defeated  in  1498,  at  Cvevaaie,  upea 
the  river  Younne,  sax  miles  above  Auxerre,  by 
that  great  warrior  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  with  the 
loss  of  1200  of  the  Scot%  and  the  captivity  sf 
himself  and  Stuart  d'Aubigny  ;  yet  disaairoas  ss 
this  was,and  triumphant  as  the  English  then  wste^ 
under  the  duke  of  Bedford,  though  ill  frpm  tbe 
loss  of  an  eye  in  the  battle,  did  this  prinee  nst 
only  gain  his  liberty,  but  plan  and  effect  whst 
could  not  have  been  supposed ;  for  with  the  a>> 
sistance  of  some  confidential  agents  the  kiiy  of 
Fmnce  kept  constantly  near  him,  to  second  aad 
tBXi£^  whatever  he  should  think  proper  to  pM>posa 
on  his  behalf,  he  procured  in  October,  that  year, 
a  renewal  of  the  ancient  league  between  Scotlsivl 
and  France,  bv  which  the  former  undertook  to 
support  the  otuer,  not  only  against  the  ^iglisk, 
but  every  other  enemy ;  and  this  was  ratified  ia 
parliament  by  the  French  ambassador,  the  regeat 
his  brother  J  Walter,  his  eldest  son;  the  earl  of 
Athol,  his  uncVe ;  aad  the  great  eads  and  haroas, 
with  the  prelates  of  Scotland;  and  he  used  all 
his  endeavours  to  restore  king  James  I.  le  his 
kmgwwithlield  legal  rights :  and  tfaea  for  the  Isst 
time,  he  passed  over  into  France,  and  centiaoed 
to  faithfully  serve  that  crown,  as  the  ally  of  hia 
own ;  but  the  battle  of  Vemeuil,  in  Nonmady, 
ended  his  glorious  caraec.  He  had  just  tskeft  the 
castle,  as  well  as  the  town,  aad  matched  to  attach 
Ivri;  but  finding  the  earl  of  Salisbury  had  an 
army  eonal  to  his  own,  and  well  iatiwnchad,  he 
declined  an  enf^agement  which  prudence  forbade, 
and  he  determinaid  to  remain  entirely  defensive  | 
but  this  coolness  was  distasteful  to  the  impatient 
French ;  and  made  more  so  by  the  duke  m  Bed- 
ford, (who  had  joined  the  forces  ttnder  the  great 
Talbot,)  sending  an  herald  to  challenge  him,  aad 
a  tauatipg  message  to  his  father-in^aw,  thai  ha 
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**  imended  to  dine  with  bim."  The  Fronclii  there- 
fore, becvne  deaf  to  ^very  thing  but  iastMit  <e- 
veoge;  ftodtbe  vifcouni  Narboaoe  wm  to  pr^v^ked 
fit  hM  quiescence^  which  wm  the  lewiit  of  his 


ereat  ;6od  conduct,  thai  match ing  «f  ^  stavdacd] 
be  reproached  him  as  sullyin;  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms,  and  immediately  rushing  out  of 


!  reproached  him  as  sullying  the  glory  of  the 
ench  arms,  and  immediately  rushing  out  of 
Ike  iioe,  was  followed  by  has  coantrjrmen ;  <!be 
Soota,  now  no  longer  able  to  letaiB  their  temper, 
joined  in  the  leqweat  «o  be  led  to  battle,  a  rash** 
Beat  tjbai  waa  aoon  perceived  by  thamaelvea,  for 
tbe^nemy  were  the  flower  of  the  Bnglssh  foctee; 
yet  they  Cad  ail  that  the  most  ceoswiMnate  brnveiy 
cooU  do ;  ind  long  waa  ▼ietory  dubioas,  vnttl 
the  Lombards  and  Milanese  left  their  ranks  in 
hopes  of  plundering  the  English  camp,  which 
l«p;iviog  the  flaiiks  of  the  Scots  exposed,  they  were 
obtiged  U>  submit  to  their  iale  J  but  nntil  the  last 
tliey  nbered  ^w  well  tbey  deserved  of  tboae 
•UMf,  iar  whom  tibey  had  asffsred  ahwady  ao 
wmAi  three  boars  ihey  fought,  with  all  that 
delnnnined  mdanr  that  had  eaUbUsbedtbctr  fame 
tlwangluint  fiurofe.  The  cooand>ley  with  earl 
Bnngias^  cmnted  dake  of  Tesooane,  his  iather4i^ 
Inw*  9m  Bebert  Stuart  iua  brother,  and  many 
other  illustriottji  persons  of  the  Scotch  nation, 
with  WOO  others^  JEbII  in  ihia  action  i  and  half 
that  number  of  Frenciunen,  ninongsl  whom  were 
the  earls  of  Aumale,  Ventadoart  de  Tonaerre, 
Viaconnt  of  Na^bonae*  lovds  Granville,  Manni, 
Cammaohet,  Guitsi,  Paha  of  Alea^o^,  the  Mari- 
.  ahal  de' Fayette,  and  ume  olhen  of  the  nobility 
of  Vnxtom  were  made  prisoner*;  noi  waa  the 
battle  won  without  Qosting  the  i^gUah  dear.  It 
was  fought  August  ISlh,  14S4.  This  earl's  body, 
with  those  of  his  relations  that  fell  in  the  camage, 
was  bwiod  wtb  gmnt  funeral  pomp  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Sc  Grf tian,  ba)oivii^  to  the  canons 
reffolar  at  Tours,  m  Tonraiae. 

It  cttOlM  be  doubted  that  this  was  one  of  the 
matest  pcin^es  of  his  lamiiy  in  every  tbiiy  re- 
lating to  the  cbaiacter  of  a  general  and  n  states- 
man.  He  marrisd  EJi»heth,  dailgfater  of  Axchi- 
bald«  earl  of  Douglas,  and  dnlb»  of  Xe|0UMia>  by 


the  princess  Maignret,  dnngbter'  nf  king  Robert 
III.,  with  whom  it  was  stipulated  that  he  was  to 
receive  a  fortune  suitable  to  their  raide.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  was  an  only  child,  Jean, 
manisd  Is  George  ford  Seaton,  ancestor  of  the 
present  earl  of  Winton. 

THB  OHOST  OF   MR.   0RB8NLAW. 

Hr^  Smellie  long  cultivated  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  William  Greenlaw,  who  had  gone 
through  the  usuikl  theological  studies,  and  taken 
orders  in  the  church  of  Scotland  $  but  instead  of 
solieitlnff,  even  refused  a  living  when  offered,  and 
davotad  nia  time  almost  eiclnsively  to  the  study 
of  tl;^  learned  languages,  which  he  taught  as  the 
enl^  means  of  hia  sobsistsnce.  In  the  course  of 
their  intimate  acquaintance,  Mr.  Smellie  and  Mr. 
Gieenlaw  solenudy  entered  into  a  singuhur  agree- 
mentf  which  was  reduced  to  writing,  signed  with 
theiff  blood*  and  formally  sealed  by  both  parties, 
in  which  they  motaidly  engared,  that  whoever 
might  die  Brat  shonM  return  if  possible,  and  give 
an  noeount  to  the  other  of  the  circumstance  of 
the  ^Forld  of  smrits;  under  s  ptoviso,  that  if  be 
did  not  ssturaby  the  expiration  tit  twelve  months 
it  was  to  be  concluded  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  come  back.  Mr.  Greenlaw  died  on  the  86th  of 
June,  1774.  When  the  year  subsequent  to  his 
denlh  waa  nsnr  n  efose,  Mr.  Smellie  became  e«- 
oeedingly  anxioua  about  the  «xp :  <sted  visit.  After 
losing  aeveml  nighu  sleep  soooessiv«ely«  in  watch- 
ing for  the  lepnppeamnae  of  his  deeeased  friend, 
Mr.  SmeUie  fell  ihst  asleep  one  evening,  in  his 
elbow  chnir^  when  in  a  dream  be  nsw  a  Tinfon  of 
Greenlaw,  in  the  ordinary  received  eoatume  e#  n 
^hest,  all  dsaaspd  in  while,  ftc.  This  phantom  ef 
inagination,  wUrcesing  him  in  an  impressive 
solemnity  of  tone,  informed  him  ^  That  he  had 
experienced  great  dil&cukiea  in  procuring  permis* 
sion  to  retom  to  this  eatth,  aoceiding  to  their 
Bgveement;  that  he  was  now  in  a  nsoch  better 
world  than  the  one  he  hnd  left ;  end  yet  that  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  its  ilihnbitanU  were  by  no 
ttlisied  as,  Uke  those  of  the  fewer  fsocld. 
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they  Btill  looked  forwftfd  in  Ifae  hope  of  eventu- 
ally reaching  a  ttill  happier  itate  of  existence.** 

Thjs  dream  completely  satisfied  Mr.  Smellie^ 
and  removed  from  his  mind  all  anxiely  on  the 
subject  of  the  agreement.  He  afterwards  shewed 
t^is  singular  contract,  and  related  the  story  of  the 
apparition  to  the  late  learned  lord  Monboddo; 
who  observed  that  there  could  not  be  the  smallest 
reasonable  doubt  or  hesitation,  in  believing  that 
Greenlaw  did  appear !  - 

A    DEAD   WATCH. 

A  Highlander,  under  Dundee,  had  gained  a 
watch  as  his  share  of  tlie  spoils  of  the  vanquished. 
Uaacquainted  with  its  use,  be  listened  with  equal 
•urprisc  and  pleasure  to  the  ticking  sound  with 
which  his  -new  acquisition  amused  -  him ;  after  a 
few  hours  the  watch  was  down,  tlie  noise  ceased, 
and  the  dispirited  owner,  locking  on  the  toy  no 
longer  with  any  sattsAiction,  determined  to  con- 
ceal the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  it,  and  to 
dispose  of  it  to  the  flrst  person  who  offered  him 
a  trifle  in  exchange.  He  soon  met  with  a  cus- 
tomer, but  tki  parting  he  could  not  conceal  his 
triumph,  and  exultingly  exclaimed,  "  Why  she 
died  last  night!" 

GANB   IN    04LL0WAY. 

Few  districts  in  Scotland,  except  the  Highlandi, 
are  better  calculated  Iq,  afford  amusement  to 
sportsmen  than  Galloway.  It  has,  perhaps,  all 
.  the  varieties  of  birds,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
North  Britain.  There  are  a  few  ptarmigans  in 
the  hijghest  mountains ;  the  moors  are  pretty  well 
supplied  with  Grouse;  black  game  are  to  be 
found  in  many  places ;  and  hares  and  partridges 
abound  throueh  almost  every  part  of  the  diatnct. 
Many  of  the  sloping  banks  are  planted,  or  covered 
with  coppice,  which  never  fail  to  invite  the  wood- 
cock to  pay  his  annual  visits,  and  lo  remain  du- 
riiig  winter*  Pheasants  were,  some  years  ago, 
introduced  by  lord  Galloway  into  Wigton  shire; 
and  have  since,  by  lord  Selkirk  and  Mr.  Murray, 
beam  brought  into  the  Siew»rtry.     If  these  beau- 


tiful birds  escape  the  ravages  of  poachert,  from 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  gradaal  increase 
of  plantations,  it  may  be  expected  that  thej  will 
soon  beeome  numerous,  and  add  not  a  little  to 
the  charms  of  rural  scenery. 

ST.   SERF. 

St.  Serf,  or  Sanctus  Servanos  the  confessor,  it 
said  to  have  lived  in  a  herhiitage  in  the  island  of 
Saint  Serf,  in  L4x;h  Leven,  where  the  monastery 
was. afterwards  erected.  The  legends  aboat  him 
are  ^iven  by  Andrew  Winton,  in  his  Chronicle. 
He  is  said  to  have  performed  miracle^,  and  in 
particular  to  have  mised  person  from  the  dead : 

In  Tillicovltry  til  a  wyf, 

Twa  sonys  he  raiset  frae^ed  te  lyf. 

But  hit  most  extnordinary  miracle  was  per* 
formed  on  the  occasion  of  the  theft  of  a  favorite 
ram,  that  was  accustomed  to  accompany  him. 
The  thief  on  suspicion,  was  brought  to  the  saint ; 
but  having  denied  the  crime,  and  offered  to  take 
an  oath  of  his  innocence,  the  ram,  which  He  had 
killed  and  eaten,  bleated  out  of  his  belly,  and 
convicted  him  of  the  offence.  Winton  thus  tells 
the  story. 

This  holy  man  had  a  ram, 

That  he  fed  up  of  a  lam ; 

And  oyait  him  til  folow  aj 

Quherever  he  passit  in  his  way. 

A  theyf  this  scheppe  in  Ackham  stal. 

And  et  hym  up  in  pecis  smalle. 

Quhen  Saiict  Serf  ^his  ram  had  myst» 

Quha  that  it  stal  was  few  that  wist. 

On  presnmtion,  nevertheless, 

He  that  stal  it  arestyt  was ; 

And  til  Sanct  Serf  syne  was  he  bronchi. 

That  scheppe  he  said  that  he  stal  Boocht; 

And  tharfor,  for  to  swer  an  athe, 

He  said  that  he  woMe  nocht  be  layth*; 

But  sone  he  werthit  red  for  schayme ; 

The  scheppe  that  bletyt  in  his  wajv*. 

Swa  was  he  tynctyt  schaymfiily. 

And  at  Sanct  Serf  adtyt  mercy. 
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fSpi  Iiome  before  day.  hi  all  thin  time  my  ^rand-  . 
father  shewed  the  aame  coostaDt  composure  and 
cheeifulness  of  mind  that  he  continued  to  possets 
to  his  death,  which  was  at  the  age  of  eighty-four; 
all  whicl^  good  qualities  she  inherited i^om  him 
in  a  high,  def^'ee ;  often  did  they  laugh  heartily  in 
that  doleful  habitation,  BjL  different  accidents  that 
happened.  She  at  thkt  time  had  a  terror  for  a 
church-yard»  especially  in  the  dark,  as  it  is  not 
uncommon  at  her  ag^,  by  idle  nursery  stories;  but 
when  engaged  by  concetn  for  hettather,  she  stum- 
bled over  the  gmves  every  night  alone,  without 
fear  of  any  kind  entering  her  thoughts,  but  for 
soldiers  and  parties  in  search  of  him,  which  the 
least  noise  or  motion  of  a  leaf  put  her  in  terror 
for.  The  minister's  house  was  near  the  church ; 
the  first  night  she  went,  his  dogs  kept  such  a  bark- 
ing as  put  her  in  the  utmost  fear  of  a  discovety ; 
my  grand-mother  sent  for  the  minister  the  next 
day,  and  upon  pretence  of  a  mad  dog,  got  him  to 
hang  all  his  dogs.  There  was  also  a  difficulty  of 
getting  victuals  to  carry  him  without  the  seivants 
suspecting;  the  only  way  it  was  done,  was  by 
stealing  it  off  her  plate  at  dinner  into  her  lap;  ' 
many  a  diverting  story  she  has  told  about  this, 
and  other  things  of  a  like  nature.  .Her  father 
liked  sheep's  head,  and  while  the  children  were 
eating  their  broth,  she  had  conveyed  most  of  one 
into  her  lap;  when  her  brother  Sandy  (the  second 
lord  Marchmont)  had  done,  he  looked  up  with 
astonishment,  and  said,  *'  Mother,  will  ye  look  at 
Grizjsel ;  while  we  have  been  el^tinj^  our  broth, 
she  has  eat  up  the'  whole  sheep's  head."  This 
occasioned  so  much  mirth  among  them,  th^t  her 
father  at  night  was  'greatly  entertained  by  it ;  and 
desired  Sandy  might  have  a  share  in  the  nexu 
I  need  not  multiply  stories  of  this  kind,  of  which 
1  know  many.  Ilis  great  comfort  and  constant 
entertainment  (for  he  had  no  light  to  read  by)  ' 
was  repeating  Buchanan*s  Psalms,  which  he  had 
by  heart  from  beginning  to  end;  and  retained  them 
to  his  dying  day ;  two  years  before  he  died,  which 
was  in  1724, 1  was  witness  to  his  desiring  my  mo- 
dfiok,  and  staid  with  him  as  long  as  she  could  to !  ther  to  take  up  that  work,  which,  amongst  otben^ 


•m   PATRICK  HUnB,  FIRST   BARL  OF 
MARCHMONT. 

Sir  Patrick  Hume,  the  flrst  earl,  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  king  William  III.,  for  having  ta- 
ken a  very  leading  and  active  part  to  counteract 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Charles  II. ;  and  after- 
wards the  more  dans:erous  measures  of  James  II 
which  threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  country  as  well  as  the  complete  subver- 
sion of  its  Teligion ;  for  which  attempts  he  wai 
long  imprisoned  in  the  former  reign;  and  perse- 
cuted with  a  most  unrelenting  spirit  in  the  latter, 
for  having  joined  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  earl  of  Argyle  in  1685. 

When  a.near  relation,  verv  dear  to  Sir  Patrick, 
.was  imprisoned,  he  thought  it  adviseable  to  keep 
himself  concealed.    The  following  account  of  his 
coDcealment  is  taken  froin  the  MS.  preserved  in  the 
family  by  his  grand-daughter.—"  After  parsecu- 
tion  Wgan  afresh,  and  my  grand-father  Baillie 
a;^in  in  prisoo,  sir  Patrick  thought  it  necessary 
to  keep  concealed;  and  soon  found  he  had  too 
good  reason  for  so  doin;;,  parties  being  continually 
jieul  out  in  search  of  him,  and  often  to  his  own 
house,  to  the  terror  of  all  in  it*  though  not 
from  any'  fear  of  his  safety,  whom  they  imagined 
at  a  great  distance  from'  home,  for  no  soul  knew 
where  he  was  but  my  grand-mother,  and  my  mo- 
ther, except  one  man«  a  carpenter,  called  Jamie 
Winter,  who  used  to  work  in  the  houfp,  and  lived 
a  mile  off,  ou  whose  fidelity  the^  thou;?ht  they 
could  depend  ;  and  were  not  deceived.    The  fre- 
quent examinations  and  oaths  put  to  servants  in 
order  to  make  discoveries  were  so  strict,  they 
durst  not  run  the  risk  of  trusting  any  of  them. 
By  the  assistance  of  this  roan  they  got  a  bed  and 
bed-clothes  carried  in  the  night  to  the  burying- 
place,  a  vault  under  ground  at  Polwarth  church, 
a  mile  fromlhe  house,  where  he  was  concealed  a 
month ;  and  had  only  for  light  an  open  slit  at  the 
one  end,  throngh  which  nobody  could  see  what 
was  below ;  she  (his  daughter)  wept  every  night 
by  herself  at  midnight,  to  carry  him  victuals  and 
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alwarf  lay  upon  his  table,  aiu)  hid  her  try  if  he 

had  ioi^  his  pflalmi,  by  naming  any  one  she 

wooM  bAre  him  repeat ;  and  by  Gasting  her  eye 

orer  it  she  woald  know  if  he  was  rig^ht,  though 

she  did  not  ondeistand  it;  and  he  missed  not  a 

word  in  any  phce  she  named  to  him,  and  said 


iter  had  been  the  great  comfort  of  his  life,  by 
night  and  day,  on  all  otcasiona.  As  the  gloomy 
h^itatioB  my  lather  was  ia,  waa  not  to  be  long 
endared  bat  from  necessity,  they  were  contriving 
other  places  of  safety  lor  bim;  amongst  othen, 
paiticniarlr  one  under  «  bed  which  dcew  out,  on 
a  ground  ioor,  in  «  room  of  which  my  mother 
kept  the  key;  ihe  and  thesanM  man  worked  in 
the  night,  making  a  hole  in  the  earth  a6er  lilting 
the  boaeds,  which  they  did  by  aciatching  it  np 
with  their  hands,  not  to  make  any  noise,  till  she 
left  not  a  nail  apon  her  fingers,  she  helping  the  man 
to  carrf  the  earth  a«  th^  dug  it,  in  a  sheet,  on  his 
back,  out  at  the  wiiido#'into  the  garden ;  be  then 
made  a  box  at  his  own  house,  large  enough  for 
faer  fktfaer  to  lie  in,  with  bed  and  bed-clothes,  and 
bored  holes  in  the  boards  for  air ;  when  all  this 
was  llniflhed,  for  it  was  long  about,  she  thought 
hefsetf  the  most  secure  happy  creature  alive. 
When  it  had  stood  the  trial  for  a'month  of  no  w»- 
ter  coming  into  it,  whic)^  was  feared  from  being 
BO  low,  and  every  day  examined  by  my  mother, 
and  the  holes  for  the  air  made  clear,  and  kept 
clean-picked,  her  Ikther  ventured  home,  having 
that  to  trust  to.  After  bein^  at  home  a  week  or 
two,  the  bed  daily  examined  as  usual,  one  day  in 
lifting  the  boards,  the  bed  bounced  to  the  top,  the 
box  Ming  full  of  water :  in  her  life  she  was  never 
so  struck,  and  had  near  dropped  down,  it  beiim 
at  that  time  their  only  refuge  ;  her  fitther,  with 
great  composure,  said  to  his  wife  and  her,  he  saw 
they  most  tempt  Providence  no  longer,  and  that  it 
was  now  ftt  aad  necessary  for  him  to  go  off,  and 
leave  them;  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
carrier  telling  for  news  he  had  brought  from 
Edinburgh,  that  the  day  before,  Mr.  BaillieoT  Jer- 
viswa.ode  had  his  life  taken  from  him  at  the 
OaasBy  atal  that  cvary  body  was  sorry,  though  they 


durst  not  shew  it;  as  all  intcsooarse  by  lettHs  was 
dangerous,  it  was  the  first  notice  they  bad  of  it ; 
and  the  more  shocking,  that  it  was  not  expected. 
They  immediately  set  about  preparing  far  my 
grand-father's  ^ing  away.  My  mother  walked 
night  and  day  in  making  some  altetatioBs  m  bis 
clothes  for  disguise;  they  were  thea  obliged  to 
trust  John  Allen,  thieir  grieve,  who  Ihinied  awsy 
when  he  was  told  his  master  was  in  the  houae,  sad 
that  he  was  to  set  oat  with  him  on  horM^iack  be- 
fore day*  and  pretend  to  the  rest  of  the  setyaata 
that  he  had  orders  to  sell  some  horses  at  Morpeck 
fliir.  f  Accordingly,  my  grandfather  getting  out  ai  a 
window  in  the  stables,- they  set  oat  in  tbedaik; 
though  with  good  reason  it  was  a  sorrowful  part- 
ing, yet  after  he  was  fairly  gone  they  rejoiced, 
and  thought  themselves  happy  that  he  was  in  the 
way  of  being  safe,  thouf^  they  were  deprived  of 
him,  and  little  knew  what  was  to  beeither  bia  &te 
or  their  own.** 

Sir  Patrick  having  by  such  means  eluded  all  the 
exertions  of  government  to  have  him  seised,  afier 
the  failure  of  the  duke  of  Argyle's  attempt,  esca- 
ped to  France,  and  travelled  through  that  country, 
as  a  physician,  to  Bourdeaux,  from  whence  he  em- 
barked for  Holkind,  where  he  attached  himself  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  looking  up  to  him,  as  many 
others  both  at  hosie  aad  in  Holland  did,  as  the 
best  resource  against  the  threatened  destructtoa 
of  every  thing  roost  dear  to  British  subjects 

When  his  serene  hiriiness  came  over,  aod  hap- 
pily effected  the  bloodless  revolution,  sir  fktrick 
Hume  was  one  of  those  who  accompsaisd  him, 
and  was  by  him  created  lord  Polwardi  of  Pol* 
warth,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Maiehmoat.  He 
was  also  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland 
by  king  WUliam ;  ao  oflice  in  that  country ,  be- 
fore the  Union,  of  the  highest  rank,  as  it  is  hem. 

MOUNTAIN  TOFl. 

The  highest  and  wildest  parts  of  this  country 
have  been  fouQd  extremely  well  adapted  for  the 
pasture  of  ^heep.  The  nKMutaias  of  f^ochaber 
ace  exceedingly  ftt  Cor  beiag  atockad  with  tham ; 
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ev«ii  the  high  Cbps  of  them  are  gre^i,  and  mfford 
floe  pasture*  Aboat  mid-hill  there  ia  commonly 
nioesy  which  is  flat  when  compared  with  the  steep 
slopes  above  it ;  and  below  that  moss  there  is  ge- 
nerally what  is  called  ^braefaicei  which^from  the 
•pouts  issuing  in  consequence  of  the  flat  above,  is 
mncb  covered  with  spreta,  intermixed  with  tads 
of  heath  growing  upon  the  small  heights  formed 
by  the  little  nms  that  arc  collected  from  the  dif- 
l^rent  springs*  This  pretty  coarse  grass  is  not 
easily  killed  by  frost,  and  is' therefore  a  great  re- 
aooice  to  sheep  in  winter;  and  the  tufis  of  heath, 
standiDg  high  and  intermixed  with  it,  are  of  con- 
siderabfo  b^flt  in  falls  of  snow. 

gCOTTISH   COINAGE. 

The  following  table  from  Raddiman's  Preface 
Co  Anderson's  Diplomata,  will  shew  the  number  of 
poands  andshiUiogs,  coined  fsom  a  lb.  weight 
of  silver. 


1107toI2d6. 
1806     1S86  < 


1S66 
1S67 
1871 
1898 
1494 
1451 
1456 
1475 
1484 
1599 
1556 
1565 
1571 
1579 
1581 
1597 
16DI 
1788 


David  II.. 
Ditto*-'* 
1890  Rob. 
Rob.  III. 
Jas.  I.  •  • 
Jas  II  •• 
Ditto  •••••< 
Jas.  III. 


Jas.V.  

Mary««*  •••••• 

Ditto  ■•••••••• 

Jas.  VI 


dwt. 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


8    0 


Geo. 


••«.•••••  •••••! 


11 


Attor 


oz. 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


A 


s. 

0 

1 

5 

9 

9 
19 
17 

4 
16 

4 

0 
9  19 
18  0 
18  0 
16  14  0 
99  0  0 
94  0  0 
80  0    0 

86  0    0 

87  4    0 
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In  calculating  t}ie  value  of  money  at  difiterent 
periods,  it  is  necessary  to  make  constant  reference 
to  this  table. 

h  will  appear  that  a  pound  of  Robert  Bruce  was 
equal  to  eighteen  pounds  of  Queen  Maty^  and 
thirty-six  of  King  James. 

A    BAO-PIPBR    ANU   WOLVB8. 

A  Scotch  bag-piper  on  his  travels,  opened  his 
wallet  by  a  wood  side,  and  sat  down  to  dinner :  no 
sooner  had  he  said  grace,  but  three  wolves  came 
about  him;  to  one  he  threw  bread,  to  another 
meat,  till  his  provender  was  all  gone;  at  length 
he  took  up  his  bag-pipes,  and  began  to  play,  ai 
which  the  wolves  ran  away.  The  deel  faw  me, 
said  Sawney,  an  I  had  kenii*d  you  leaM  music  sa 
wael,  you  should  Itave  haen  itbefore  dioBer. 

LAND   GAINED   PR0«    THE  SBA. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Nitb,  near  its  month, 
there  is  no  inconsidemble  portion  of  meree  land. 
For  several  miles  below  DumfrieB«  the  tract  is-nar^ 
row,  and  interspersed  with  fargry^>trnt ;  but  in  the 
lower  extremity  of  New  Abbey  atfd  Kirbean,it  ex- 
pands to  much  greater  bfeadth ;  comprehending 
5000  or  6000  acres,  either  of  merse  land,  or  of  a 
rich  loam,  pertly  on  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  part- 
ly on  B  bottom  «3f  limestone.  The  greatest  part 
of  this  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  over* 
flowing  of  the  river,  and  reflux  of  the  tide.  The 
soil  accordingly  exhibits  a  curious  mixture  of 
clay,  peat,  sand,  and  shells,  lying  sometimes  hori' 
zontally  in  different  strata,  but  commonly  blended 
together  in  various  proportionir.  The  sea  hero 
appears  to  be  g^ually  receding  frdm  the  land, 
and  as  it  retires,  forq^ing  successively,  year  after 
year,  embankments  of  sand,  behind  which  it  de- 
posits its  muddy  contents  on  the  fevel  shore.  Thus, 
without  any  assistance  from  art,  the  channel  of 
the  Frith  is  slowly  contraciing.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt,  that  by  a  judicious  embankment,  much 
land  might  be  liere  acquired;  and  at  an  expense 
by  no  means  proportioned  to  its  value.  Much 
of  this  merse  land  being  still  overflowed,  in  very 
high  tides,  has  not  been  brought  into  tillage. 
Q 
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MAItLY   P0RBB4AAIICB. 

At  the  annual  fair,  held  at  Portnacrabh,  in  Ap- 


pin,  m  Low-€ountry  shepherd,  in  the  service  of  a 
gentleman  near  Glenco,  watdrinkini^  whiskey  with 
four  or  five  Highland  shepherds  in  the  inn.  Get- 
ting intoxicated,  he  had  been  very  abusive,  and 
struck  several  of  the  party.  A  tall,  handsome, 
manly-lookine  Highlander,  >vith  black  curly  hair, 
took  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  turned  him  out  of 
the  house/  The  moment  he  was  at  liberty,  he 
turned  round,  and  struck  the  Highlander  violently 
with  his  long  hazel  staff.  Tbe  Highlander  took 
it  from  him,  snapped  it,  and  threw  it  away.— At 
that  instant,  a  pitiful-looking  little  fellow,  rushed 
out  of  the  house  with  a  great  deal  of  clamorous 
swaggering,  to  beat  the  Lowlander,  who,  he  said, 
had  struck  him. — **  Begone,  beggar!"  said  the 
tall  young  man,  pushing  him  back;  *'  he  struck 
me  too,  and  I  think  /  could  beat  him  as  well  as 
you.  He  has  beliaveJ  ill,  and  I  turned  him  out; 
he  made  a  bad  use  of  his  staff,  and  I  broke  it,* 
but  no  man  shall  beat  him  here,  and  he  that  lifts 
his  band  to  him  had  as  well  lift  it  to  me;  hb  is 

A  BTRANOBR,ANDHA8NONBTOTAKB  HIS  PART." 

The  only  ttrangfr  that  was  present,  could  have 
almost  worshipped  the  young  man ;  but  nobody 
else  took  the  least  notice  of  a  circumstance  so 
natural  and  common  among  them.  Yet  had  a 
Stewart  or  m  M'ColI  quarrelled  with  a  Campbell 
over  his  whiskey, and  a  general  row  taken  place, 
as  was  likely  to  happen,  this  verv  young  man 
would  have  been  the  most  forward  in  the  fray, 
and  played  one  of  tlie  best  cudgels  in  the  fiair. 

BXPORTATION    OP   TIMBER. 

About  the  year  17.10,  when  the  Yotk  Building 
Company  purchased  the  timber  of  the  woods  of 
Ahemethy^in  Moray,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
4.7000  sterling,  they  commenced  their  operations, 
provided  with  every  kind  of  implement  of  the  best 
coiwtruction,  and  120  draught  horses,  and  wag- 

S>ns,  elegant  wooden  houses,  saw  mills,  and  an 
on  foundry,  all  of  which  were  surprising  novel- 
ties in  this  country. 


Their  example  and  instructions  occasioned  a 
very  great  improvement  in  the  skill  and  dexterity 
of  the  people  of  the  country.  Besides  the  two 
mills  which  they  constructed,  and  the  roads  which 
they  formed  through  the  forest,  Mr.  Aaron  Hill, 
the  poet,  the  secretary  to  this  csiablishment,  first 
taught  the  mode  of  forming  rafts  upon  an  impro- 
ved coustruction,  upon  which  deals  and  other  tim- 
ber, to  the  value  in  the  whole  of  £20  or  £30,  was 
navigated  down  the  river.  This  navigation  is 
conducted  at  the  medicm  hire  of  two  gn'ineaft  for 
each  voyage,  which  in  genera),  with  the  retumiri; 
journey  by  land,  requires  the  space  of  one  week. 
The  master  floater  engages  a  young  man  as  hb 
coadjutor,  desirous  to  acquire  skill  in  the  businpss, 
who  is  allowed  about  the  sixth  part  of  tlic  htre, 
besides  maintenance  till  his  retnm. 

Before  the  visitation  of  the  Gngltsh  poet,  fhex 
could  only  carry  down  a  very  small  qnantity  rvJT 
timber,  bound  together  by  a  cord  in  a  very  hazan! 
ous  manner ;  a  man  was  seated  in  a  vessel  made 
of  a  hide,  in  a  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  with 
its  sides  distend^  by  hoops  of  wood,  who  mana- 
ged it  by  a  paddle,  and  the  timber  was  tied  to  the 
conductor's  leg  by  the  noose  of  a  rope,  to  be  slip- 
ped as  occasion  required,  that  he  might  return  bio 
hind  the  raft,  to  set  it  free  from  any  shallow. 
This  vessel,  which  has  been  used  by  baibarMis 
tribes  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  maa 
carried  home  upon  his  shoulders  by  lani^  as  the 
floaters  still  preserve  the  tackle  of  their  refta* 
At  the  rock  of  Tomdow,  in  the  parish  of  Knocao- 
dow,  the  river  dashes  with  so  much  rapidity  at 
right  angles  against  the  cliff,  that  by  the  violence 
of  the  collision  the  rafts  ^ere  shuttered;  to  avoid 
this  mischief,  the  Company  cut  a  new  channel  by 
which  the  floats  are  still  generally  conducted. 

Tradition  relates  that  this  establishment  was 
the  most  extravagant  set  ever  known  in  the  coun- 
try; tliat  their  wasteful  proiJigality  ruined  them- 
selves, and  in  part  corrupted  others;  their  profa- 
sion  was  frequently  displayed  in  bonfires  of  whole 
barrels  of  tar,  and  entire  hogsheads  of  brandy 
were  broached  among  the  people,  by  which^  one 


alflity  ike  men  dM.  II  it  Mtely,  homwet,  t\M 
their  well  iatetided  plan  for  conciliating^  the  eood 
will  of  the  nfttiTes,  mig^ht  appear  aa  astoaiuiing 
wastefoIneM  among  poor  ana  simple  Highland- 
ers, and,  like  other  mfinrellouB  retations,  might 
also  be  exaggerated  in  the  tacoeeding  repetitions 
of  it. 

Nearly  of  the  same  kind,  bat  completed  with  a 
very  fortunate  issue,  was  the  contract  made  by 
Mesars.  Osbnm,  of  Hull,  and  Dodsworth  of  York, 
with  the  Duke  ofGoTdon,foran  the  marketable  tim- 
ber of  (he  forest  of  Glenmoic,  in-the  parish  of  Aber- 
nethy,  at  the  price  of  £10,000,  to  be  felled  within 
a  limited^  but'a  sufficient,  term  of  years.  It  was 
then  believed,  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees 
when  felled,  and  other  circumstamses,  that  they 
must  have  been  upwards  of  900  years  old.  This 
aged  forest  stood  around  a  circular  lake 
about  two  miles  long,  discharging  a  stream  into 
the  Spey,  through  a  coarse  of  sii  miles,  which 
having  been  deepened  and  cot  straight,  and  a 
sluice  cenatracted,  a  flood  was  formed  as  occasion 
required,  by  which  the  heaviest  logs,  and  masts 
even  for  the  royal  navy,  were  floated  down  to  the 
river,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  dock-yard 
er<H:ted  by  the  Company  at  Garmach.  The  tim- 
ber was  also  formed  into  rafts,  which  were  navi- 
gated by  two  men  at  the  rate  of  about  £9.  10s.  to 
the  dock-yard,  being  a  longer  voyage  than  from 
Sir  James  Grant's  forest.  The  heaviest  logs 
were  floated  often  in  single  pieces,  to  the  numlMr 
occasionally  of  90,000  at  once,  escorted  by  90  or 
40  men  travelling  along  both  sides  of  the  river, 
setting  them  off  by  boat  hooks  as  they  stuck  upon 
the  shallows,  or  were  washed  out  upon  the  banks. 
Each  man  was  hired  at  the  rate  of  1  shilling  and 
8  pence  for  the  day,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of 
•piritoous  liquor.  It  having  been  only  the  trees 
which  exceeded  a  specified  circamference  of  bore, 
which  were  by  this  contract  to  be  felled,  the 
younger  wood  made  a  great  advance,  and  plants, 
past  all  possible  enumeration,  sprang  up  over  the 
wliole  extent  «f  the  forest,  from  the  seed  annually 
provided  by  the  trees  which  were  spared  to  supply 
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in  competent  time  the  place  of  those  which  were 
cut  down. 

TAXBa. 

The  income  tax  paid  in  Scotland,  was  £977,570. 
9s.  9d.  and  that  of  England  £18,R40,!V61.  159,  ]|d. 

In  18U  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  were  as 
follows  • 


Perpetual 
War  taxes 


£2,799,404.  10s.  Od. 
£I,C88,e09.  18s.  Od. 


In  England 
Perpetual 
War  taxes 

the 

sum 

£4,483,014, 
raised  was 

-  £89,435,754. 

-  £22,216,668. 

8s.  Od. 

14s.  lOd 
Ss.    9d. 

£61,652,429.  18s.    7d. 

THB   ORKNEY    AND  8BnTLAl«0  ISLES    ADDltD  TO 

SCOTLAND   BY    THE   MARRIAGE  OP   MARGARET, 

TUB  QUEEN    OF  KINO   JAMB8   III. 

King  Edward  IV.  of  England,  that  he  might  de- 
prive the  Lancastrian  branch  of  the  royal  family 
of  so  powerful  an  ally  as  Scotland,  proposed  a 
marrigge  between  the  young  Bionarcbf  King 
James  III.  with  an  English  lady,  whom  his  coun^ 
sellers  could  agree  upon ;  and  the  better  to  cement 
the  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  recommended  scfveml 
intermarriages  between  the  greatest  ftinulies  in 
both  courts:  this  was  also  to  still  any  resentment 
that  might  be  entertained  against  him  for  having 
declined  the  hand  of  tftie  Princess  Royal  tf 
Scotland^  But  James's  counsellors,  eyei  attached 
to  France,  refused  the  proffered  alliance;  nor 
would  they  accept  of  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Buigundy,  because  it  would  have  been  equally 
disagreeable  to  their  old  alliea.  They  acted 
wisely  in  preferring  the  Princess  Margaret,  daug* 
ter  of  Christiem  I.  who  held  the  sceptres  of  the 
three  nations  of  Demnark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
and  for  these  reasons :  it  was  more  honourable; 
and  as  that  monarch  was  justly  displeased  that 
the  long  arrearage  of  the  tribute  money  for  the 
isles  of  Oikney  and  Sbethuidi  called  the  amiual 
q2 
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of  Norway,  was  not  paid,  it  migbt  Drerent 
takiDg  any  violent  meant  to  enforce  a  demand,  the 
justice  of  which  they  did  not  pretend  to  deny,  and 
knew  tlut  no  time  could  be  more  opportune  to 
exact  it,  than  when  the  sovereign  of  Norway,  held 
also  the  two  other  northern  kingdoms,  and  a  mi- 
nor sat  upon  their  throne.  James,  young  as  he 
was,  in  14^  wrote  a  conciliating  letter  to 
Christiem.  The  parliament  in  1468  (who  had 
two  years  before  appointed  a  committee  that  was 
to  particularly  attend  to  this  alliance)  issued  two 
commissions ;  by  one,  two  right  reverend  prelates, 
the  Chancellor,  his  prime  minister,  his  almoner 
and  confessor,  the  Archdeacon  of  Glasgow,  and 
his  two  armour  bearers,  were  impoweted  to  visit 
the  empire  of  Germany,  the  kingdoms  of  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  the  dukedoms  of 
Burgundy,  Britany,  Savoy,  and  other  European 
countries,  for  a  suitable  match  for  their  sovereign ; 
the  other  commission  authorised  them  to  treat 
with  the  northern  monarch  particularly;  both  are 
dated  at  Edinbuigh,  July  S6,  in  that  year;  the  for- 
mer was  merely  to  accelerate  what  both  parties 
wished  to  agree  to,  a  union  between  James  and  the 
Princess,  and  by  that  to  compropise  their  differ- 
ences abont  the  arrearage.  This  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  characters  arrived  in  Denmark  iu 
the  beginning  of  September,  but  the  tiealy  was  not 
concluded  until  May  H),  folh>wing;  the  conditions 
were,  that  the  annual  of  Norway  should  ceaae  for 
ever;  that  the  Princess  should  have  60,000  florins 
of  gold  for  her  portion,  10,000  to  be  paid  before 
she  left  her  native  country,  and  the  Orkney  Isles 
were  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the'  remainder; 
but  when  the  debt  was  discharged,  they  were  to 
return  to  the  Crown  of  Norway;  if  Maigaret  be- 
came James's  widow,  she  was  to  have  the  palace 
of  Linlithgow,  and  the. castle  of  Down,  in  Mon- 
teith,  with  their  appurtenmnces,  for  her  places  of. 
residence;  and  the  tierce, or  thiid  pattof  theorai- 
nary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  if  she  chose  to  remain 
in  Scotland ;  but  if  she  retamed  to  Denmark,  to  ac- 
cept instead  of  it  120,000  florins  of  the  Rhine, 
'''Acting  the  SOfiOO  duo  for  (he;r«iniiiiider  of  her 
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might  prerent  his  foitone;  she  was  in  no  case  to  many  an  English- 


man, or  any  subject  within  the  juriacuctimi  of  En- 
gland. However,  before  the  royal  bride  could 
leave  Denmark,  Christiem  wai  obliged  to  apply 
to,  and  obtain  from  the  Commiisipners,  that  he 
should  pay  only  8000  florins  in  hand,  and  accept 
the  mortgage  of  the  Shetland  Isles  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  other  8000;  the  revolt  of  the  Swedes 
occasioned  this.  The  young  Queen  was  conduct- 
ed to  Scotland  by  the  Ambassadors  Pienipoiea- 
tiaries,  accompanied  with  many  illustrious  sab- 
jects  of  her  father,  and  was  leoeived  with  a  mag- 
nificence suitable  to  her  birth,  and  the  dignity  she 
came  to  possess.  She  landed  at  the  Forth,  and 
was  conducted  thence  to  the  capital  with  vast 
splendour:  the  nuptials  were  celebmted  in  the 
church  of  the  abbey  of  Holy-rood,  July  10,  1469, 
amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  nobility,  natives,  and 
foreigners :  in  the  November  following  she  was 
crowned,  the  three  orders  of  the  state  attending. 
Margaret  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  wlum  she 
became  James's  queen.  Ferrarius,  a  native  of 
Piedmont,  who  had  visited  most  of  the  splendid 
courts* of  Europe,  professes  that  the  festivities, 
given  on  account  of  the  nuptials,  exceeded  any  thing 
o(  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  the  trade  Scotland  carried  on  enabling  Janes 
to  make  such  a  display.  Thefoceigaw  already 
quoted  says,  Christiem 's  daughter  was  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties,  and  one  of  the  moat  accoinpliah- 
»ed  Princesses  of  that  age;  and  that  her  vutnes 
equalled,  if  not  surpuMed  her  personal  cbarma. 
James,  who  was  remarkably  himdsome;,  entkiely 
engaged  her  affections,  and  she  had  the  prudence 
not  to  interest  herself  with  the  management  of 
public  affisirs,  except  to  soothe  and  compoae  the 
violent  animosities  that  disturbed  the  repoae  of 
the  King  her  hnsband,.and  of  the  state;  and  it  was 
inuch  owing  to  her,  that  Jamea  wasexuicatcd 
from  his  confinement  by  the  nobility;  she  was 
even  silent  to  the  injury  James  did  her  by  hit 
amours.  Her  death  happened  in  1484,  when  not 
ouite  thirt]f  years  of  age, "  iuatlyiegietted  as<  a 
Queen,  a  wife,  and  a  mother.^' 
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R«rOllf  OT  THB  CCRATORS  OF  THB  LIBRARY  OF 
TUB  FAOYJLTT  OF  ADTOCATB8. 

fjn  eatnpiianea  with  tfm  Order  of  the  Select  Cum- 
mUtee  of  the  Houte  of  Gnomons  on  the  Public 
RecortUf  S^c.  of  the  Kingdom.    Feb.  2Gth,  J  800  J 

The  library  of  thb  Faculty  of  Advocated  has  at 
BO  period  been  conaideied  as  a  public  office, 
where  deeds  or  papers  might  be  deposited  for 
presenratioD  and  security.  The  whole  books, 
manuscripts,  and  papers  which  it  contains,  are 
the  property  of  the  Faculty,  and  have  been  acqui- 
red partW  by  donAtionSy  but  chiefly  by  purchases. 
Hence  the  partieulaT  matters,  which  &U  under 
the  description  of  thoK  upon  which  the  present 
return  u  required,  are  coinparatively  but  few  in 
number.  It  appears,  however,  to  the  curators, 
that  the  best  mode  of  fulfilling  the  desip  of  the 
present  inquiry,  and  of  answering  the  first  ques- 
tion of'  the  order  of  the  Committee,  fuU^  and 
with  precision,  will  be  to  set  down,  accordmg  to 
their  importance  and  authenticity,  whatever  mat- 
ters are  contained  in  this  library,  which  are  either 
directly  comprehended  in  the  Order,  or  have  a 
relation  to  what  is  understood  to  be  the  object 
in  view. 

The  curators  give  the  following  report  and  enu- 
meration of  what  they  conceive  to  be  of  import- 
ance, either  as  proi>erly  and  strictly  matter  of 
record,  or  as  containing  apparently  authentic  and 
original  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  times 
and  transactions  to  which  the  different  manu- 
scripu  and  papers  particularly  relate. 

1.  Original  record  of  writs  or  deeds,  by  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  with  advice  of  his  secret  coun- 
cil, from  January  I58B,  Co  May  1588. 

9.  Oridnal  record  of  writs  passing  the  Signet, 
with  advice  of  the  privy-council,  from  November 
16S0,  to  June  1642. 

S.  An  original  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
certain  itinerant  justiciary  courts  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV. 

4.  A  collection  of  original  charters,  from  the 
lime  of  Wiliam  t^ie  Lvon,  to  tlie  middle  of  the 
siiteenth  century. 


5.  Repord' of  clmrters  an*?  other  deeds,  granied 
by  Anne  of  Denmark,,  qui^en  uf  James  VI.  to 
different  vassp.ls  in  the  lordship  of  Dunfermline, 
settled  on  her  at  her  marriage,  about  the  end  of 
the  16th  century. 

6.  A  collection  of  original  Bulls,  by  Pope 
Adrian  IV.  1155,  and  his  ttuccessors,  down  to 
Paul  IV.  1555. 

7.  Chartulary,  or  original  record  of  charters 
and  other  deeds  respecting  the  bishopric  of  Aber- 
deen, from  about  the  year  !U78,  ^  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century. 

8.  Chartulary,  or  original  record  of  charters, 
&c.  relating  to  the  ab^y  of  Arbroathe,,  from 
about  the  middle  .of  the  14th  to  the  end  of  the 
15th  century. 

'9.  A  charter  by  James  V.  to  the  abbey  of  Cam- 
bnskenneth,  containing  an  enumeration  and  con- 
firmation of  all  former  grants,  dated  1535. 

10.  Chartulary,  or  original  record  of  charters 
and  other  deeds  relating  to  the  abbey  of  Dunferm- 
line, in  the  ISth,  and  down  to  the  16th  century. 

11.  Chartulary,  or  original  record  of  charters. 
Bulls,  and  other  deeds  relating  to  the  Abbey  of. 
Scone,  in  the  reigns  of  king  William,  Malcolm 
IV.  Alexande*  III.  and  Robert  Bruce. 

19.  Chartulary,  or  original  record  of  ctiarters, 
Bulls,  and  other  deeds,  relating  to  the  abbey  of 
Kelso,  in  the  12th,  lSth,and  I4th  centuries. 

IS.  Chartulary,  or  original  record  of  charters 
and  other  deeds  relating  to  the  abbey  of  Balme- 
rinoch,  in  the  18th  and  14th  centuries. 

14.  Chartulary,  or  original  record  of  charters 
and  other  deeds  relating  to  the  abbey  of  Melroi»s, 
from  king  David  I.,  the  founder,  1 140,  down  to 
Alexander  II. 

15.  Chartulary,  or  original  record  of  charters 
and  other  deeds,  to  the  abbey  and  convent  of 
Dry  burgh. 

1 6.  Chartulary,  or  original  (ecord  of  charters, 
Bulls,  and  other  deeds,  relating  to  the  abbey  of 
Newbottle,  fiom  king  David  I.  in  1 140,  down  to 
the  reizn  of  Robert  Bruce. 

17.  Chartulaiyi  or  original  record  of  charters. 
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Bulls,  and  other  deedf,  relatlBg  *o  the  abbey  of  { 
Saint  Mary,  and  Saint  Andrew's  of  Lundoris, 
from  1457  to  15S0. 

18.  Records  of  charters,  saaines,  and  other 
deeds,  in  favour  of  the  vassals  of  the  commen- 
dator  of  Saint  Andrew,  and  the  prior  of  the 

'  abi3ey  of  Pittenweem,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

19.  Notarial  copy  of  charters  and  other  deeds, 
granted  t6  the  hospital  of  Sottra,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

20.  Notarial  copy  of  charters  and  other  deeds 
in  favour  of  Maison  dfe  Dieu,  near  Elg^in,  from 
122.5  to  1546. 

81.  Protacolc  of  Notaries,  containing  Entries 
of  deeds  and  instruments,  from  December  1537 
to  November  154S ;  from  1548  to  1556;  from 
1590  to  1613;  from  1608  to  16S6;  and  from 
1615  to  1629. 

22.  The  original  record  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  from  October  1508, 
to  June  1600.' 

23.  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod 
of  Lothian  and  Tweedale,  ffom  May  1657,  to 
May  1661. 

21.  A  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the 
exchequer,  comprehending*  Rolls,  Rentals,  &c. 
of  the  crown  lands,  and  others,  from  1964,  and 
at  other  periods  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

25.  A  rental  of  the  bishopric  of  Moray,  from 
1565  to  1569. 

26.  Original  record  of  State  letters,  and  diif-^ 
patches  from  king  James  IV.  and  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  Scotland,  during  the  minority  of 
James  V.  to  the  different  princes  and  powers  in 
Europe ;  the  answers  to  several  of  which  being 
also  engrossed,  commencing  October  1505,  and 
ending  December  1524. 

27.  Original  record  of  letters  from  James  V. 
and  the  earl  of  Arran,  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  infancy  of  queen  Mary,  to  the  kings  of 
England,  France,  Norway,  and  Portugal^  lo  the 
D^ike  of  Guise,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  &e,  &c.  from 
U39  to  1542. 


98.  A  collection  of  letters  to  snd  fVoa  James 
VI.  and  the  king  of  Fraoee,  &c»  relative  to  the 
complaints  and  grievances  of  the  Scota  Guards 
at  Paris,  and  other  matters. 

29.  A  collection  of  original  letters,  by  Anne 
of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  VI. ;  by  prince 
Henry  and  prince  Charles,  his  sonsj  by  prin- 
cess Elisabeth,  his  daughter;  by  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  his  son,  to  king  James  VI.  eiuirely 
of  a  familiar  nature. 

SO.  Originals  and  copies  of  State  papers  and 
letters,  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Elisabeth, 
James  VI.  and  down  to  the  5th  year  of  Charles  1. 

81.  A  collection  of  correspondence  aod  nego- 
tiation with  France,  during  the  reign  of  James  Vi. 

32.  A  collection  of  original  letters,  and  papers 
of  a  public  nature,  relative  to  negotiations  with 
Denmark  and  Norway,  dvring  the  reigns  of  James 
VI.  and  Charles  I. 

33.  Record  kept  by  Sir  William  Alexander, 
afterwards  earl  of  Stirling,  principal  Secretary  of 
State,  of  original  letters  by  king  Charles  I.  to 
the  several  constituted  Authorities,  persons  in 
office,  and  corporate  bodies*  in  Scotland,  from 
July  1626  to  July  1627. 

84.  A  collection  of  correspondence  and  nego- 
tiation with  different  princes  of  Italy,  in  the 
reign  of  James  VI.  and  Charles  I. 
^  35.  A  collection  of  original  letters  and  nego- 
tiations with  the  kings  of  Poland,  Swedes,  and 
different  princes  of  the  German  empire,  in  the 
reigns  of  James  VL  and  Charles  I.  from  1600 
to  1626. 

86.  A  collection  of  originals,  and  copies  of 
State  Papers,  relating  to  the  disturbances  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

'  87.  Minutes  of  the  convention  of  estates  in 
the  kin^om  of  Scotland,  held  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1689,  and  continued  to  the 
92nd  of  July,  1690. 

These  records,  manuscripts,  &c.  are  all  lodged 
in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  con- 
sisting of  sii  rooms,  situated  immediately  undct 
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the  largv  hall^  called  the  Pail  Lament  house,  and 
^nie  other  apartmenU,  where  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice are  held.  The  whole  building  is  the  property 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  is  entirely  of  stone, 
vriih  a  leaden  roof,  and  by  means  of  some  recent 
purchases  of  old  housos  and  areas,  by  the  city 
and  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  is  almost  com- 
pletely detached  from  any  other,  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  much  in  danger  of  any  accident  from  fire. 

The  above  records,  &c.  are^'  in  general,  in  tole- 
rable preservation,  and  are  arranged  in  one  parti- 
cular place  of  the  library,  under  different  letters 
and  numbers,  so  that  easy  and  immediate  access, 
can  be  had  to  them,  when  required. 

The  Faculty  of  Advocates  have  lately  ordered 
a  complete  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts in  their  possession,  to  be  made  out,  dis- 
tinct from  the  general  catalogue  of  the  library, 
in  which  tliey  are  included.  This  work  is  far 
advanced,  and  when  completed,  will  render  tlie 
access  to  these  matters  still  more  easy  and  con- 
venient to  those  who  may  wish,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Faculty,  to  examine  them. 

The  above  enumeration  comprehends  all  the 
particulars  upon  which  the  curators  are  enabled, 
at  present,  to  make  a  return.  When  the  catalogue 
of  these  matters  is  finished,  some  others  deserv- 
ing of  notice  may  perhaps  occur  :  but  besides 
these,  there  is  in  the  library  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  of  an  historical  nature,  toge- 
ther with  many  legal  treatises,  and  reports  of 
adjudged  cases,  by  eminent  lawyers  of  th^  times. 


DAVID  CRAVFURD,  OR  CRAWFURD. 

This  writer  was  born  at  Drumsoy,  near  Glas- 
gow, 1665,  and  brought  up  to  the  law,  but  seldom 
went  to  the  bar, his  taste  being  confined  to  history 
and  antiquities,  in  which  he  made  very  gro^t  pro- 
gress. He  was  appointed  historiographer-royal 
of  Scotland,  by  queen  Anne,  and  it  was  at  that 
time  thought  that  no  roan  ever  deserved  that  place 
better.  In  1706  he  published,  8vo.  "  Memoirs  of 
Scotland,"  during  the  times  of  the  four  regents, 
which  haagone  through  two  editions.  The  **  Peer- 
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age,"  and  "  History  of  the  Stnart  Family,"  attri- 
buted to  him,  belong  to  Osor^e  Cmwfurd,  of  whom 
wc  have  no  account;  but,  perhaps,  with  more 
reason,  the  Biographia  Dramatioa  attribute*  to 
him  two  plays,  "Courtship  Alamode,"  1700,  and 
'  Love  at  first  Sight,"  1701.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  at  Drumsoy,  '1726. 

Crawfurd's  •'  Memoirs "  have  hitherto  been 
held  in  considerable  estimation,  and  frequently 
quoted  as  authorities  ;  but  a  discovery  has  lately 
been  made  which  proves  him  to  have  been,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  shamefully  regardless  of  vera- 
city, and  has  procured  him  the  disgrace  of  being 
"  the  first  Scotchman  who  published  his  own  com- 
positions as  the  genuine  productions  of  a  former 
age."  This  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Laiag, 
the  editor  of  "The  Historic  and  Life  of  King 
James  the  Sext,"  published  in  1804,  8vo.  He 
informs  us  that  in  Crawfurd's  **  Memoirs  of  the 
Affairs  of  Scotland,"  references  occur  to  a  MS. 
in  support  of  certain  potiitions,  which  includes 
nothing  that  in  the  least  countenances  them,  and 
the  above  "Historie,"  printed  from  that  iden- 
tical MS.  amply  confirms  this  heavy  charge,  **  the 
earliest  if  not  the  most  impudent  literary  forgery 
ever  practised  in  Scotland."  Every  circumstance 
in  the  MS.  unfavourable  either  to  queen  Mary  (^r 
to  Bothwell,  or  favourable  to  their  adversaries. 
Crawfurd  carefully  suppressed  j  while  every  vajjuc 
assertion  in  Camden,  Spottiswood,  Melvill,  and 
others,  or  in  the  State  papers  which  Crawfurd  had 
transcribed  from  the  CJotton  MSS.  is  inserted  in 
the  Memoirs;  and  these  writers  are  quoted  on  the 
maigin  as  collateral  authorities,  confirming  the 
evidence  of  some  unknown  contemporary.  Fic- 
tions, invented  by  Crawfurd  himself,  are  profusely 
intermixed ;  and  even  the  ill-digested  form  of  the 
genuine  narrative  is  a  pretext  for  the  transposi- 
tion and  alteration  of  facts.  Crawfurd,  having 
thus,  on  the  narrow  basis  of  the  original  manu- 
script, constructed  spurious  memoirs  of  his  own, 
<<  declares  solemnly  that  he  has  not  wrested  any  of 
the  words  to  add  to  one  roan's  credit,  or  to  impair 
the  honesty  of  another :  that  be  lias  neither  height- 
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ened  i)or  dhnhiUhcd  any  particular  ctiarecter  or 
action,  but  that  be  has  kept  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  meaning  and  sense  of  his  author:"  and  even 
in  his  title-pa^  professes  that  the  wotk  *'  is 
faithful! J  published  from  6n  autlienlic  manu- 
script." The  Membirs,  adds  the  editor  of  the 
"  Uistorie,  *'  have  been  quoted  as  genuine  by 
Hume  and  Robertson,  and  their  authority  has 
been  re-echoed  by  disputants  as  a  full  confirma- 
tion of  the  most  absolute  fictions.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  acquit  Goodall  of  connivance  at  the  fraud : 
he  had  collated  the  memoirs  with  two  copies  of 
the  original  MS.  and  was  conscious  of  the  impos- 
ture, which,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition, 
he  endeavours  partly  to  Tindicate>  and  partly  to 
conceal. 

KINDlfBSS  OP  TBB  CUIBPB. 

The  chiefs  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  act  as 
despots,  or  with  barbarity  towards  their  own  peo- 
ple; on  the  contrary,  the  connexion  was  main- 
tained by  mutual  benefits  and  kind  ofiices.  The 
most  condescending  manners  were  employed ;  his 
house  was  the  general  resort  of  his  clan,  and  his 
revenue  was  spent  in  entertaining  them.  The 
hi^^hest  and  the  lowest  were  the  companions  in 
arms,  and  even  the  kindred  of  each  other,  who 
depended  for  their  safety  upon  their  mutual  fide- 
lity and  courage. 

THE  BISHOPS*  ADDRESS  TO  KINO  ^AMEB  VII. 
KOVEMBER  3d,  1688. 

•*  May  it  please  your  sacred  majesty,  we  pros- 
trate ourselves  tcf  pay  our  most  devout  thanks  end 
adoration  to  the  Sovereign  Majesty  of  heaven  and 
earth,  for  preserving  your  sacred  life  and  person, 
so  frequently  exposed  to  the  greatest  hazards,  and 
as  «»ften  delivered,  and  you  miraculously  pros- 
lie  red  with  glory  and  victory,  in  defence  of  the 
rights  arid  honour  of  your  majesty's  august  bro- 
ihe.r,  and  of  these  kin^onis  :  and  that  by  his  mer- 
ciful goodness  the  ragmg  of  the  sea,  and  the  mad- 
Mts  of  unreasonable  men,  have  been  stilled  and 


calmed,  and  your  majesty,  as  the  darling  of  1 
peaceably  settled  on  the  throne  of  your  loyal  aiw 
cestorsy  whose  long,  illustrious,  and  unparalleled 
line  is  the  greatest  glory  of  this  your  ancient 
kingdom.  We  pay  our  most  humble  gratitnde 
to  your  majesty  for  the  repeated  assurances  of 
your  royal  protection  to  our  national  church  and 
religion,  as  the  lavs  have  established  them.  We 
msgnify  the  divine  mercy  in  blessing  your  majeeiy 
with  a  SOB,  and  us  with  a  prince,  whom  we  pray 
heaven  may  bless  and  preserve,  to  sway  your  royal 
sceptre  after  you  ;  and  that  he  may  inherit,  w'itb 
your  dominions,  the  illustrious  and  heroic  virtues 
of  his  august  and  most  serene  parents. 

"  We  are  amazed  to  hear  of  the  danger  of  an 
invasion  from  Holland,  which  excites. our  prayen 
for  an  universal  repentance  from  all  orders  •f 
men,  that  God  may  yet  spore  his  people,  preserve 
your  royal  person,  and  prevent  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood,  and  to  give  such  success  to  your 
majesty's  arms  that  all  who  invade  your  majesty's 
just  and  undoubted  rights  ivy  be  disappointed, 
and  clothed  with  shame,  and  on  your  royal  head 
the  crown  may  still  flourish.  We  shall  preserve 
in  ourselves,  and  promote  in  your  subjects,  an 
unshaken  loyalty ;  not  doubting  but  God  will  give 
you  the  hearts  of  your  subjects,  and  the  necks  of 
your  enemies." 

This  was  signed  by  all  our  bishops,  except 
Munro  of  Aigyle,  and  Wood  of  Caithness,  ft 
remains  a  permanent  memorial  how  far  the  minds 
of  men*  or  education,  and  a  high  station,  may 
become  debased,  .when  the  bisiiops  could  thus 
address  a  weak,  blind,  supesstiiious  idonarcb  i  a 
persecutor  of  his  religious  subjects,  a  bigotted 
papist,  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  overllirow  the 
religion  and  consMiution  of  his  country.  These 
men  prepared  their  own  downfall,  and  sunk  into 
merited  contempt. 

BXPBDiriON  OP  SeVBRVS. 

After  the  Roman  army  hHd  passed  th*  vail  of 
Hadrian,  tl)ey  met  with  nupy  difficulties  and  dun- 
ged.   The  eaemy,,too  veuk  to  encounter  (hem  in 
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llie  open  field,  in  pitched  bettlea,  haiaiaed  them 
with  coDtJBoal  Ainniahee,  and  decoyed  them  into 
many  ambashes.  B«i  their  greatest  difficaltiea 
arose  from  the  natore  and  state  of  the  country, 
which  being*  in  many  places  covered  with  thick 
woods,  and  in  others  abounding  in  steep  moun- 
tains, deep  marshes,  hikes,  and  rivers,  rendeied 
their  pro^^ress  Tery  slow  and  dangerous.  To  sui^ 
mooBt  these  dtficaktes,  the  emperor  employed 
one  part  of  kis  army  in  cutting  down  woods, 
drainiBe  kdces  and  manhes,  making  roads,  and 
casting  oridges  over  rivers,  while  the  otben  de- 
fended the  labooreis  from  the  enemy.  By  these 
means  he  at  length  penetrated  into  the  very  heart 
of  Gakdoaia,  and,  says  Xiphilinns,  he  struck 
such  terror  into  its  inhabitants,  that  they  rsnewed 
their  supplications  for  peace,  which  was  at  kMt 
gfanted  them,  oa  condition  of  reliaquisbing  part 
of  their  country,  and  delivering  up  their  arms. 
In  this  expedition,  (if  we  may  believe  a  eotem- 
ponry  histofmn,)  Sevens  lost  no  fewer  tlian 
50,000  men.  The  cowtry  ceded  to  the  Romans 
was  soon  reconquered. 


coimoN  FARiinns. 
Loid  'Kaimes,  Mr«  Pringle  of  Lees,  and  some 
other  peallfliMfi  fumers,  who  practised  an  impro- 
ved husbandry,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  some  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  Scotknd,  are  said  to  have 


had  no  foitowers  among  the  ordinary  tenantry.  As  f  Mackay 

a  proof  of  the  caution  with  which  this  class  of  'partiality  in  ftivour  of  these  bcave  people,  it « ill 
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the  hole,  and  his  hand  being  wanted  in  anotiter 
part  of  the  boat,  he  took  an  axe,  cut  off  his  thumb, 
and  left  it  there;  from  which  he  was  ever  after 
called,  AN  Soar,  the  carpenter ;  and  his  descend- 
ants, Mac  AN  r9HJiOR,M9ic'iniyte,CarpetUetton,oT 
^rij^Atton.— The  probability  is,  that. he  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  those  northern  adventoi^rs 
who  were  settled  (some  of  them,  at  lowst,  as  early 
as  the  third  century,)  in  Iieland,  and  excelled  in 
the  arts  of  his  countrymen,  among  whom  a  skill 
in  naval  architecture  was,  as  in  the  days  of 
Ulysses,  considered  as  one  of  the  most  honourable 
accomplishments  of  a  prince.  Among  tlie  High- 
landers, every  man  was  his  own  carpenter,  and  a 
ship-buikler  was  the  only  professional  worker  in 
wood  they  had  occasion  for. 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  CAM BRONIAN,  OR  f  6th  RBOIM ENT. 

Given  by  a  Camet'OTuan. 
The  Convention  of  States,  after  the  abdication 
of  King  James  Vil.,  voted  to  raise  some  regular 
fonses,  whereof  two  battalions  of  the  Camero- 
niaos  were  formed  into  a  regiment,  which  after- 
wards, to  their  great  honour*  distinguished  them- 
selves upon  several  occasions,  particularly  at 
Ounkeld,  where  they  stood  the  shock  of  a  supe- 
rior number  of  that  Highland  army  which,  but  a 
few  days  before,  beat  nearly  4000  of  English  and . 
Dutch  forces,  under  the  command  of  General 
I^st  the  reader  should  suspect  me  of 


men  proceed,  Mr.  Dawson,  who  was  himself  a 
real  practical  &rmer,  on  being  asked  when  his 
neighbours  began  to  follow  his  example,  answered 
most  pertinently,  "  When  they  began  to  perceive 
that  1  was  growing  rich. 

m'inttrb.  . 
It  is  said  of  the  flist  of  that  fiimilf  who  came 
to  the  Highlands,  that  being,  on  bis  way  from 
Ireland,  overtaken  by  a  storm,  a  plug  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  was  displaced,  and  inadvertently 
thrown  overboard  in  tialing.  Having  nothing 
else  to  sopffy  its  place,  he  stuck.his  thumb  in 


not  be  impertinency  to  give  such  a  part  of  iheir 
character  as  may  enable  them  to  account  fo<-  I'^eir 
surmounting  the  utmost  difficulties,  and  even 
seeming  impossibilities. 

The  Cameroniano  are  strictly  relierious,  and  ever 
act  upon  that  principle  ;  making  the  war  a  p::rt 
of  their  religion,  and  converting  state  policy  into 
points  of  conscience.  They  fight  as  they  pray, 
and  pray  as  they  fl^ht,  making  every  battle  a  new 
exercise  of  their  fuith.  and  believe' that  in  such 
a  case  they  are,  as  it  were,  under  the  banntT  of 
Christ  $  if  they  fall  in  battle,  they  die  in  their 
calling,  as  martyrs  to  th,e  good  cause,  and  believe. 
q8 
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(hat  in  thus  bheddlo^  their  blood,  ihej  finish  the 
work  of  their  salmtion.  Frem  such  mavims  and 
nrticles  of  fi^ith,  the  Cameron  ians  may  be  slain, 
never  conquered.  Great  nnmbers  of  them  have 
lost  their  lives,  bat  few  or  none  ever  yielded.  On 
the  contrary,  whenever  they  believe  their  duty  or 
religion  calls  them  to  h,  they  are  always  unani- 
n\6u9  and  ready,  with  undaunted  spirits,  and  great 
vivacity  of  mind^  to  encounter  hardships,  attempt 
^real  enterprises,  despise  danger^  and  bravely  rush 
on  to  death  or  victory. 

/  A  foreign  war  immediately  ensuing  on  king 
William's  accession  to  the  crown,  mOst  part  of  the 
forces  in  Scotland  were  ordered  to  Flanders,  whereof 
the  Cameronien  regiment  was  a  part,  whom  I 
shall  follow  no  further  than  the  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
Anno  1699,  where  many  of  that  brave  corps  ex- 
changed their  lives  for  immortal  honour,  among 
whom  wne  my  brotheHn-law.  He  left  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  great  soldier,  a  fine  gentle* 
man,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  good  Christian. 

VARY,  aUBSN  OF  JAMBS  II. 

This  princess  was  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Gueldres.  The  marriage  was  solemnised  in  14&0, 
when  the  royal  bride  was  conducted  into  Scotlmid 
in  a  most  magnificent  nuinner,  attended  by  a  train 
of  princes,  prelates,  and  noblemen ;  amongst  the 
first  personages  of  these,  were  the  bishops  of 
Liege  and  Cambrey,  the  princes  of  Ravestein, 
Vere,  and  Bergen,  and  the  earl  of  Nassau.  In  Jjily 
she  was  married,  and  crowned  in  the  abbey  church 
of  Holy-rood-House,  with  a  pomp  suitable  to  th« 
rank  she  was  called  to.  Historians  -with  justice 
speak  highly  of  the  fortitude  she  displayed  when 
the  king  her  husband  met  a  premature  death ; 
because,  instead  of  indulging  m  unavailing  sor- 
row, covering  the  royal  corpse,  she  became  the 
leader  of  the  army,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with 
so  much  energy,  that  Roxburgh  surrendered :  and 
to  shew  her  hatred  to  a  place  that  had  been  fatal 
to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  always  dangerous  to 
the  kingdom,  she  levelled  it  to  the  ground.  Du- 
ring the  minority  of  her  son,  she  strove  to  obUin 


the  Regenc^i  and  had  the  boldaeas  to  proclaim 
herself  tutrix  to  the  king,  and  govemeaa  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  the  peers  contesting  her  rights  n 
treaty  took  pkiee  between  her  and  them;  the 
conditions  of  it  were,  that  an  equal  number  on 
each  side  should  have  the  public  affairs  com- 
mitted to  them;  the  inspection  of  the  kimr's 
education  was  given  to  Mary,  and  also  the  entire 
management  of  that  of  her  other  chiMren  ;  but 
she  was  for  from  being  pleased  that  she  had  not 
the  whole,  or  at  least  a  larger  shara  in  the  admi- 
nistration. Finding  her  end  appToachtn|^»  she 
sent  for  her  eldest  son,  and  having  given  him  the 
most  prudent  advice,  resigned  her  Ufe  in  1463,  to 
that  omnipotent  Being  who  gave  it  Her  admo- 
nitionato  king  James  HI.  prove  that  she  poaaes*- 
ed  the  best  abilities ;  perhaps  naottifioatioQs  of 
various  kinds  greatly  contributed  to  hasten  her 
end.  Buclunian  aven,  that  ^  she  was  not  well 
spoken  of  in  point  of  chastity."  Lindsay,  in 
very  gross  language,  though  he  owns  "  she  waa 
in  her  husband's  time  very  wise  and  virtuous,*' 
says  she  became  enamoured  of  Adam  Uepbiun* 
of  Hales,  ''who  had  a  wife  of  his  own,  which 
caused  her  to  be  slighted  of  all  the  nobility  of 
Scotland,  that  she  saw  so  many  noblemen^a  aoos, 
and  barons,  free  of  marriage,  and  could  not  chuse 
one  of  them  in  preference  to  a  married  man.*' 
We  omit  some  of  his  expression*,  aa  not  fit  lo 
be  written  at  the  close  of  the  16th  eentury. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  TUB  MALT  TAX. 

The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  and  ether  towna 
in  the  Low  Country^  loudly  exclaimed  igainst  tiie 
malt  tax,  when  imposed  in  1785.  SecUlioas  pam* 
phlets  were  printed  and  disperaed  through  the 
country,  comparing  their  slavery  to  that  of  the 
Israelites  under  the  Egyptian  bondage ;  that  Eng- 
land had  loaded  them  with  burdens  too  heavy  for 
them  to  bear  ,*  and  that  they  were  betiayed  by 
the  treacherous  actinga  of  their  own  representa- 
tives.  The  magistrates  of  Ekiinburgh  were  ex- 
claimed  against,  and  insulted  for  the  seal  they 
had  shewn  in  suppressing  and  discovragiag  tu« 
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naUvoiM  pfoeeediogi^  and  requiHng  a  due  pbedi 
«BC«  lo  the  law. 

Tbe  inhabiuuits  of  Gbs^w  were  still  more 
outiaf^eous,  declariDgspublicly  in  the  streeta,  that 
tbey  would  not  aubmit  to  a  malt  taXyinsaltiog  the 
oficers  of  excise,  and  thFeateniug  to  stone  them 
if  they  attempted  to  enter  their  malt  houses ;  for 
which  purpose  they  had  piled  up  heaps  of  stones 
at  the  doors,  to  shew  them  what  they  might  ex- 
pect if  they  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  that 
law.   Ifesieii^rs  and  letters  were  sent  from  Glas- 

Cw  to  roost  of  tbe  considerable  towns  in  the 
)W  Country,  exciting  them  not  to  submit  to  this 
new  imposition ;  but  to  follow  tbe  example  of 
Glasgow,  who  were  determined  to  suffer  all  extre- 
mities mther  than  comply  with  tbe  payment  of 
this  insopportable  lax,  as  they  were  pleased  to 
term  it ;  and  it  was  reported  publicly  at  that  time 
in  Stirlinfr,  Penh,  and  Edinburgh,  that  the  house 
of  Daniel  Campbell,  Esq.  memoer  of  parliament 
for  Glasgow,  (who  was  represented  to  have  been 
oi>e  of  tho  chief  promoters  of  this  law)  was  to 
be  plundered  on  tlie  day  the  malt  tax  was  to 
take  place. 

General  Wade  sent  two  companies  of  soldiers, 
under  the  comasand  of  Captain  Bushel*  At  their 
entrance  into  tbe  town,  the  mob  assembled  in  the 
streets,  ihrowingr  stones  and  dirt  at  the  soldiers, 
fciviog-  them  reproaehfol  language,  and  seemed  to 
shew  great  contempt  for  tbe  smallness  of  their 
numbers,  (wbicb  waa  only  an  hundred  and  ten 
men,)  saying  they  were  bit  a  breaklast  to  them, 
and  that  they  abouki  soon  repeat  coming  thither. 
The  guard-room  waa  locked  up,  and  the  key  taken 
away  by  tbe  populace.  The  captain  bore  these 
insults  with  patience,  and  sent  for  a  civil  magis- 
trate; but  none  coukl  be  found  to  assist  in  dis- 
persii^  the  rabble ;  and  though  the  Provost  had 
sent  billets  for  quartering  the  soldiers,  the  inhabi- 
tants for  tbe  most  part  refused  to  receive  them 
into  tkeir  houses.  They  increasing  in  their  num 
ber,  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Daniel  Campbell, 
member  of  parliament,  broke  it  open,  and  began 
to  plunder  it  with  great  mgc  and  fury.    The  cap 
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tain,  as  soon  as  be  bad  notice  of  it,  sent  to  th^ 
chief  magistrate,  offering  him  his  assistance  in 
dispersing  them.  He  answered,  that  he  thanked 
him  for  his  offer,  but  thought  his  number  insuffi- 
cient; so  that  the  mob  continued  their  outrages 
all  that  night,  and  part  of  the  day  followiog : 
plundering  and  destroying  the  house  and  gardens 
without  molestation. 

The  next  morning  the  Provost  ordered  the 
guard  to  be  broke  open,  and  gave  the  captain 
possession  of  it,  wlu>  posted  a  guard  there  of  an 
oflicer  and  thirty  men. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon,  drums  were  beat 
about  the  streets  by  women,  or  men  in  women^a 
'clothes,  as  a  signal  to  assemble  the  mob,  who  ^ot 
together  in  greater  numbers  than  before.  Tlie 
captain,  not  knowing  what  mischief  they  intended, 
ordered  all  his  men  to  repair  to  the  guard;  but 
liLs  mob  did  not  long  keep  their  secret,  for  they 
advanced  through  the  several  streets  that  led  to 
the  guard-house,  saying,  their  next  business  was 
the  soldiers,  and  crying, ''  Drive  the  dogs  out  of 
the  town;  we  will  cut  them  to  pieces."  The 
captain,  apprehensive  that  their  tirst  intention 
was  to  disarm  him,  drew  out  his  men,  and  posted 
them  in  four  diviMons,  fiscing  the  streets  through 
which  the  mob  advanced ;  who,  as  soon  aa  they 
approached,  without  the  least  provocation,  threw 
stones  at  the  soldiers  in  such  quantities  and  of  so. 
laige  a  size,  that  they  wounded  and  bruised  sove- 
ml  of  tbe  men.  The  captain  spoke  to  them  very 
calmly,  telling  them  he  was  not  come  there  to  do 
them  any  harm,  or  hurt  a  hair  of  their  heads, 
desiring  them  earnestly  to  retire,  lest  it  should 
not  be  in  his  power  to  binder  the  soldiers  from 
firing  on  them.  To  which  some  of  them  answered, 
"  Return  your  mnn  to  the  guard,  and  then  we  will 
retire."  The  captain  in  hopes  to  appease  them, 
ordered  his  mnn  to  face  about,  and  return  to  tbe 
guard-house.  Their  backs  were  no  sooner  turned, 
but  the  stones  showered  in  upon  them  in  greater 
quantities  tlian  before,  wounded  and  braised  many 
of  them,  broke  several  of  their  bayonets,  and 
locks  of  their  musquels,  and  put  them  into  sucb 
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disorder,  that  they  retired  into  the  gruard-room  for 
nhelter.  The  captain  fearing  tliey  would  disarm 
him,  ordered  the  soldiers  to  advance  again  into 
the  streets ;  and  being  attacked  as  they  came  out, 
the  soldiers  fhred,  and  killed  and  wounded  several 
of  them.  They  dispersed  for  some  small  time, 
but  returned  in  greater  rage  and  fury,  and  brought 
with  them  all  the  flre-arms  they  could  find  in  the 
town,  and  distributed  to  their  men  a  barrel  of 
powder  belonging  to  the  two  companies,  which 
they  had  seized  on  their  first  coming  to  attack 
the  guard.  The  Provost,  apprehending  the  rage 
the  populace  were  in  might  occasion  greater  mis- 
chiefs than  what  had  already  happened,  sent  to 
captain  Bushel,  desiring  him,  for  his  safety,  and 
to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  to  retire  out  of  the 
town ;  otherways,  he  and  all  his  men  would  pro- 
bably be  murdered.  The  captain  took  his  advice, 
and  retreated  to  Dumbarton  castle,  10  miles  distant, 
being  followed  part  of  the  way  by  some  hundreds 
of  the  mob,  which  obliged  him  to  fibe  some  shot 
in  the  rear,  to  secure  his  retreat. 

There  were  of  the  town's  people  eight  killed 
on  the  spot,  besides  nineteen  who  were  wounded, 
two  or  three  of  which  afterwards  died.  Of  fh*^ 
soldiers,  there  were  six  missing,  who,  being  dis- 
abled by  the  wounds  and  bruises  they  deceived  in 
the  riot,  conld  not  march  with  the  companies  to 
Dumbarton.  Two  of  them,  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  mob,  were  inhumanely  treated,  and  left  for 
dead ;  but,  in  some  time  after,  they  all  recovered, 
and  returned  to  the  regiment.  The  shoes,  stock- 
ings, and  linen  belonging  to  the  two  companies, 
which  were  left  in  the  town  when  they  retreated, 
were  plundered  by  the  people;  and,  though  ap- 
{^Hcation  was  afterwards  made  (o  the  magistrates, 
they  never  eonld  obtain  any  repaiaiiun. 

By  the  arrival  of  a  large  military  force,  order 
was  restored.  A  haavy  contribution  was  levied, 
t«  indemnify  Mr.  Campbell  for  his  loss. 

SIR  SALPH  ABBRCmOMBY. 

This  celebrated  general  was  bom  about  the 
jr««r  1788     His  father  waa  »  rospeclable  country 
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gentleman,  reHiding  in  the  county  of  Stirling;  and 


Sir  Ralph,  after  the  usual  course  of  education, 
was  destined  to  follow  the  profeeston  of  arms. 
The  first  commission  he  bore  was  as  comet  in 
the  second  regiment  of  dragoon  guards,  into  which 
he  entered  on  the  23d  of  May,  Vise,  He  obtained 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  same  regiment  on  the  19th  of 
February,  17*60,  and  continued  in  this  corps  till 
the  24th  of  April,  when  lie  obtained  a  company 
in  the  Sd  regiment  of  horse.  In  this  last  regrnnent 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  and  ltentenaiit-eoh>- 
nel.     In  November,  1780,  he  was  included  in  the 
li^t  of  brevet-colonels,  and  next  year  waa  made 
colonel  of  the  lOSd,  or  king's  Irish  infontry.    On 
the  28th  of  September,  1787,  be  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major-general.    Sir  Ralph  was  em- 
ployed on  the  continent  soon  after  the  late  war 
broke  out ;  and',  in  April,  1799,  he  had  the  local 
rank  of  lieuten»nt-generel  conferred  on  him.    He 
commaifded  the  advanced  gwd  in  the  action  on 
the  heights  at  Cateau  ;  and  waa  wounded  at  Nime- 
gnen.    In  rhe  unfortunate  retreat  from  Hollaod, 
in  the  winter  of  1794,  the  guards,  as  well  as  the 
sick,  were  left  under  his  care,  whom  he  conducted 
in  <he  disastrous  march  from  Deventer  to-OMen- 
sall.     In    1795,  Sir  Ralph  Abereiomby  waa  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  lorcea  in  the 
West  Indies.    On  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  his 
destinatiouj  he,  on  the  84th  of  March,  1796,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  island  of  Grenada,  and 
soon  after  of  the  settlements  of  Demerara  aad 
Essequibo,  in  South  America.    The  islands  of  St. 
Lucia  and  St.Vincent's  nevt  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  The  general  having  thus  effeeied  every 
thing  which  could    be    undertaken  against  the 
French,  directed  his  attention   to  the  Spaniah 
island  of  Trinidad,  which  he  took  by  capitnkilioo 
in  February,  1797.  An  unsuccesafnl  attempt  upon 
the  island  of  Porto-Rico,  concluded  his  campaign 
of  1797,  in  the  West  Indies.    While  on  this  ser- 
vice he  was  presented  to  the  2d,  or  North  Bri- 
tish  dragoons ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  made 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
afterwards  still  farther  rewarded  with  the  mora 
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I^€rmli▼e  gorenmeDts  oC  FocU  George  and  An- 

On  hit  Tetnm  to  England,  be  wat  fixed  upon  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland, 
where  he  laboared  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  to  suppress  the  rising  rebellion,  and  to 
protect  the  people  from  military  oppression,  with 
a  care  worthy  alike  ef  the  great  general,  and  the 
enlightened  and  beneficent  statesman.  From  that 
statioa  he  was  called  to  the  chief  command  in 
Scotland,  where  his  conduct  gave  aniversal  satis- 
faction. He  was  again  chosen  to  command  under 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  when  the 
great  enterprise  against  Holland  was  resolved 
upon ;  and  by  all  parties  it  was  confessed,  that 
even  victory  the  most  decisive,  could  not  have 
more  conspicuously  proved  the  taleqts  of  this 
illustrious  officer,  than  his  conduct  did,  in  very 
opposite  circumstan<;^8.  The  unfortunate  result 
of  the  expedition  is  well  known,  and  our  hero 
returned  to  his  former  command. 

He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  with  an  army  to 
dispossess  the  French  of  Egypt;  where,  after 
accomplishing  some  of  the  first  duties  of  a  gene- 
ral, in  conducting  the  army  in  health  and  spirits, 
and  with  the  re<iuisite  intelligence  and  supplies, 
to  the  destined  scene  of  action,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  in  the  battle  of  the  81st  of  March, 
1891..  He  concealed  his  wound,  however,  until 
the  eneaay  were  totally  routed,  when  he  fell  from' 
his  horse  through  loss  of  blood.  He  was  con- 
veyed from  the  field  of  battle,  on  board  of  the 
admiral's  ship,  where  he  died  seven  days  after, 
beloved  by  the  sokliery,and  regretted  by  his  coun- 
try. His  remains  were  deposited  under  the  castle. 
of  St.  Elmo,  in  La  Viletta,  in  the  ishmdof  Malta, 
it  is  scarce  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  victory 
of  the  21st  of  March  turned  Uie  tide  of  affairs  in 
Egypt,  and  led  the  way  to  the  final  expulsion  of 
Xhe  French  from  that  country. 


TUB  CHANBERLAJN. 

The  High-chamberlain  had  the  care  of  the 
Icing's  person^  and  was  keeper  of  the  royal  ward- 


robe. In  nyittefs  of  finance  he  had  a  general  au 
thority ;  and  he  exerted  jurisdiction  over  the  train 
of  officers  who  collected  the  revenues  of  the 
crown.  Of  all  the  royal  boroughs  he  possessed 
a  peculiar  charge,  and  he  held  his  airs  and  circuits 
in  them.  He  enquired  into  the  management  of 
their  magistracies,  and  into  the  applications  of 
their  property.  He  decided  the  complaints  and 
disputes  of  burgesses  and  cmftsmen,  and  adjusted 
the  prices  of  provisions.  He  regulated  the  modes 
of  barter  and  sale,  and  judged  in  whatever  had  a 
reference  to  conveniency  and  police. 

HIQH-STEWARD. 

Next  to  the  chamberlain  was  the  high-steward. 
He  had  the  government  of  the  king's  household 
and  fismily.  He  furnished  the  palace  with  provi« 
sions,  procured  corn  for  the  kings  horses,  attend* 
ed  to  the  royal  forests  and  game,  and  inspected 
the  behaviour,  and  punished  the  delinquencies, 
of  the  king's  domestics  and  sertants.  In  some 
foreign  nations,  this  officer  was  not  of  such  high 
precedency  as  in  Scotland.  Here,  from  the  per- 
sonal greatness  of  the  house  in  which  the  office 
came  to  be  hereditarv,  he  grew  to  a  great  and 
shining  eminence.  The  title  of  the  office  was 
assumed  as  the  surname  of  the  family  who  pos- 
sessed it ;  and  they  were  to  mount  the  Scottish 
throne  in  the  person  of  Robert  II.  and  to  be  illus- 
trious and  interesting  in  alliances  and  blood,  in 
arms  and  virtues,  in  weaknesses  and  misfortunes. 

QUALIPICATIOKS  OF  A  CHIEF. 

Formerly  the  chieftain  of  a  clan  was  an  officer 
of  the  first  importance ;  before  he  entered  on  his 
patriarchal  government,  and  ere  his  followers 
owned  him  as  fit  for  enterprise,  proofs  of  his 
valour  were  required,  to  satisfy  them  of  bis  prow- 
ess in  the  field  $  and,  as  he  likewise  was  sole  um- 
pire in  all  domestic  disputes,  it  seldom  happened 
that  an  opportunity  was  wanting  for  the  display 
of  his  judicial  talents.  The  first  specimen  of 
manhood  expected  in  a  young  chieftain,  was  der* 
terity  in  hunting  :  the  next  was,  to  make  an  incnr- 
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BioB,  attended  with  extreme  hazard,  on  ■ome 
neighbour,  with  whom  he  was  at  open  variance^ 
and  to  carry  off,  by  force  of  arms,  whateyer  cattle 
he  and  bis  followers  fell  in  with.  In  this  manner 
conflicts  and  feuds  were  nourished,  and  kept  con- 
stantly in  existence^  among  our  Scottish  High- 
landers ;  but  these  conflicts  ceased  almost  entirely 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  and  here- 
ditary jurisdiction  was  abolished,  in  1748,  by  an 
act  of  the  British  legislature,  when  Highland 
emancijf>ation  was  in  part  accomplished.  The 
solemnities  at  the  inaugumtion  of  a  chief  arc  no 
more !  The  voice  of  the  bard  is  silent  in  the 
hall !  The  deeds  of  other  times  are  no  longer 
recounted  as  incentives  to  emulate  their  fore- 
fatherii !  The  system  is  altogether  changed,  and 
the  manners  of  civilized  Europe  are  rapidly  pre- 
vailing in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles. 

A  BRKWf  TBE  WIPE. 

In  Scotland,  as  on  the  bye-roads  in  England  a 
few  years  back,  there  were  few  travellers,  and 
little  proflt  for  inn-keepers;  the  kuabaml  was 
.obliged  to  follow  some  other  avocation  for  the 
support  of  his  fkmily,  and  leave  the  concerns  of 
the  house  entirtiy  to  his  wife,  who  was  too  sensi- 
ble of  the  importance  of  her  charge  to  share  it 
with  any  body.  It  was  from  her  alone  that  the 
inn  took  its  denomination ;  and  she  was  empha- 
tically called  the  6rvtmter-i0^,  because  the  cha- 
racter of  her  charge  depended  chiefly  upon  her 
skill  in  brewing,  and  the  quality  of  her  ale.— • 
Sometimes  the  husband's  poUtensnt,  and  some- 
times, no  doubt,  hin  farwarthe8$,  led  him  to  eio  the 
honours  in  his  own  house,  but  he  never  meddled 
with  the  management  of  it ;  for  a  hrmesier^wife 
who  would  have  suffered  such  interference  would 
have  been  very  unfit  for  her  place. 

a  UIGULAND  8BRJBANT  AND  THB  INDIANS. 

In  1757,  several  soldiers  of  the  Montf^mery 
Hii^hlanders,  and  other  regiments,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  being  taken  in  ambush. 


Allan  Macphenoii,  one  of  tlma  aoMlerBy  witaeis 
in^  the  miserable  fate  of  several  of  hia  follow 
prisoners,  who  had  been  tortured  to  death  by  the 
Indians,  and  seeing  them  prepare  to  coanMaee 
the  same  operations  on  himself,  made  aigns  that 
he  had  something  to  communicate.  An  interpre- 
ter was  brought;  Macpherson  toM  them,  that 
provided  his  life  was  spared  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  would  communicate  the  secret  of  an  extraor- 
dinary medicine,  which,  if  applied  to  the  skin, 
would  cause  it  to  resist  the  strongest  blow  of  a 
tomahawk,  or  sword;  and  that  if  they  would 
allow  him  to  go  to  the  woods  with  a  fcuard,  to  col- 
lect the  plants  proper  for  this  medicine,  he  wouM 
prepare  it,  and  allow  the  experiment  to  be  tried 
on  his  own  neck,  by  the  strongest  and  moat  expert 
warrior  amongst  them.  This  story  easily  gained 
upon  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  request  of  the  Highlander  wss  instantly 
complied  with.  Being  sent  into  the  woods,  he 
soon  returned  with  such  plants  as  he  chose  to 
pick.  Having  boiled  these  herbs,  he  rubbed  his 
neck  with  their  juice,  and  laying  his  head  upon  a 
log  of  wood,  desired  the  strongest  man  among 
them  to  ctrlke  at  his  neck  with  his  tomahawk, 
when  he  would  find  he  could  not  make  the  small- 
est impression.  An  Indian,  levelling  a  blow  with 
all  his  might,  cut  with  such  force,  that  the  head 
flew  off  to  the  distance  of  severel  yaida.«.  The 
Indians  were  fixed  in  amazement  at  their  own  cre- 
dulity, and  the  address  with  which  the  prisofler 
had  escaped  the  lingering  death  prepared  for  him : 
but  instead  of  being  enraged  at  this  escape  of 
their  victim,  they  were  so  pleased  with  his  incre- 
miity,  that  they  refrained  from  inflicting  farther 
cruelties  on  the  remaining  prisoners. 

BRUTE  SAGACITY   AND  APPBCTI03I. 

In  July,  1765,  a  boat,  with  three  men,  a  boy,aad 
a  large  dog  in  it,  overset  incrosskig  the  river  near 
Abenieen  ;  the  dog  brought  ashore  one  of  the 
men,  and  then  went  into  the  water  a  second  time, 
and  brought  out  the  boy ;  the  other  two  men  got 
ashore  of  themselvea.  ' 
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COLm  MACKAimilf, 

Wat  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Kil- 
modan,  oear  loTerary,  in  Scotland, February,  1698. 
His  Camily  waa  orij^inally  from  Tirey,  one  of  the 
western  islands.  He  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow  in  1709,  where  he  continued  five  years, 
and  applied  himself  to  study  in  a  most  intense 
manner,  particularly  to  the  mathematics.  His 
great  genius  for  this  science  discovered  itself  so 
early  as  at  twelve  years  of  age;  when,  having  ac- 
cidCTtally  met  with  a  <;opy  of  Euclid's  Elements 
in  a  friend's  chamber,  he  became  in  a  few  days 
master  of  the  first  six  books  without  any  assist- 
ance :  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  his  sixteenth  year 
he  had  invented  many  of  the  propositions,  wibich 
were  afterwards  published  as  part  of  his  work,  en> 
titled  **  Geometria  Organica."  In  his  fifteenth 
year,  be  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  on 
which  occasion  he  composed  and  publicly  defend- 
ed a  thesis  "  On  the  power  of  gravity,"  with 
great  applause.  After  this  he  quitted  the  univer- 
sity, anid  retired  to  a  country  seat  of  his  uncle, 
who  had  the  caie  of  his  education,  his  parents  be- 
ing dead  some  time.  Here  he  spent  two  or  three 
years  in  pursuing  his  favourite  studies;  and  such 
was  his  acknowledged  merit,  that  having  in  1717 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  in  the  Marischal  college  of  Aber- 
deen, he  obtained  it  after  a  ten  days'  trial  against 
a  very  able  competitor.  In  1719  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  left  his ''  Geometria  Organica"  in 
the  press,  and  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Bangor.  Dr.  Clarke,  "sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  other  eminent  men.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal 
society;  and  in  another  journey  in  1731,  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Martin  FV»lkes,  esq.  the 
president  of  it,  which  lasted  to  his  death. 

In  1722,  lord  Polwarth,  plenipotentiary  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  at  the  congress  of  Cambra^, 
engaged  him  to  go  as  tutor  and  coinpanion  to  his 
eldest  son,  who  was  then  to  set  out  on  his  travels. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Paris,  and  visiting  other  cities 
io  Fmnce,  they  fixed  in  Lorrain,  where  Maclaurin 


wrote  his  treatise  "  On  the  percussion  of  bodios," 
which  gained  the  prize  of  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences,  for  1724;  but  his  pupil  dying  soon  after 
at  Montpelier,  he  returned  immediately  to  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Aberdeen.  He  was  hardly  settled 
here  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  Edinburgh  ; 
the  patrons  of  that  university  being  desirous  that 
he  should  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  James  Gregory, 
whose  great  age  and  infirmities  had  rendered  him 
incapable  of  teaching.  On  this  occasion  he  had  - 
some  difficulties,  to  encounter,  arising  from  com- 
petitors, who  had  great  interest  with  the  patrons 
of  the  university,  and  also  from  the  want  of  an  addi- 
tional fond  for  the  new  professor;  all  which,  hav- 
ever,  at  length  were  surmounted,  in  consequcJtace 
of  two  letters  from  sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  one  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  with  allowance  to  6hc;w  it  to 
the  patrons  of  the  university,  sir  Isaac  expreses 
himself  thus;  **  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you 
have  a  prospect  of  being  joined  to  Mr.  James 
Gregory,  in  the  professorship  of  the  mathematics 
at  Edinburgh,  not  only  because  you  are  my  friend, 
but  principal iy  because  of  your  abilities;  you  be- 
ing acquainted  as  well  with  the  new  improve^ 
ments  of  mathematics,  as  with  the  former  state  of 
those  sciences.  I  heartily  wish  you  good  success, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  being  elect- 
ed." In  a  second  letter  to  the  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  he  writes  thus:  "  I  am  glad  to  under- 
stand tlut  Mr.  Maclaurin  is  in  good  repute 
amongst  you  for  his  skill  in  mathematics,  (or  I 
think  he  deserves  it  very  well ;  and  to  satisfy  you 
that  I  do  not  flatter  him,  and  also  to  encourage 
him  to  accept  the  place  of  assisting  Mr.  Gregory, 
in  order  to  succeed  him,  I  am  ready,  if  you  please 
to  give  me  leave,  to  contribute  £20  perannum  to- 
wards a  provision  for  him,  till  Mr.  Gregory's  place 
becomes  void,  if  I  live  so  long,  and  I  will  pay  it  Io 
his  order  in  London." 

In  November,  1725,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
university  at  the  same  time  with  his  learned  col- 
league and  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro, 
professsor  of  anatomy.  After  this,  the  mathemati- 
cal classes  soon  became  very  numerous,  there  beipg 
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ireneraily  upwards  of  100  stodenti  atiendifag  bis 
lectures  every  year.  These  being  of  different 
siandiog;  and  proficiency,  he  was  obliged  to  divide 
them  into  four  or  five  classes,  in  each  of  which  he 
employed  a  full  honr  every  day,  from  November  I 
to  June  1.  In  the  first  class  he  taught  the  first 
six  books  of  ''Euclid's  Elements,"  plain  trigono- 
metry, practical  geometiy,  the  elements  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  an  introduction  to  algebra.  The  se- 
cond studied  algebra,  the  1  ith  and  12th  books  of 
Eucljd,  spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections, 
and  the  general  principles  of  astronomy.  The 
third  went  on  in  astronomv  and  perspective,  read 
a  part  of  sir  Isaac  Newton  s  "  Principia,"  and  saw 
a  course  of  experiments  for  illustrating  them  per- 
formed :  he  afterwards  read  and  demonstrated  the 
elements  of  fluxions.  Those  in  the  fourth  class 
read  a  system  of  fluxions,  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
and  the  rest  of  Newton's  "  Principia."  Besides 
these  labours  belonging  to  his  professorship,  he 
bad  frequently  other  employments  and  avocations. 
If  an  uncommon  experiment  was  said  to  have  been 
made  any  where,  the  curious  were  desirous  of 
having  it  repeated  by  him;  and  if  an  eclipse  or 
comet  was  to  be  observed,  his  telescopes  were 
always  in  readiness. 

He  lived  a  bachelor  to  the  year  1733 ;  but  being 
formed  for  society,  as*  well  as  contemplation,  he 
then  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Walter 
Stewart,  solicitor-general  to  his  late  majesty  for 
Scotland.  By  this  lady  he  had  seven  children, 
of  which,  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  together 
with  his  wife,  survived  him.  In  1734,  Berkeley, 
bisltop  of  Cloyno,  published  a  piece  called  **  The 
Analyst,'*  in  which  he  took  occasion,  from  some 
disputes  that  had  arisen  concerning  the  grounds  of 
the  fluxionary  method  to  explode  the  method  itself, 
and  also  to  charge  inatliematicians  in  general  with 
infidelity  in  religion.  Maclaurin  thought  himself 
included  in  this  charge,  and  began  an  answer  to 
Berkeley's  book  :  but  as  he  proceeded,  so  many  dis- 
coveries, so  many  new  theories  and  problems  occur- 
red to  him,  that,  instead  of  a  vindicatory  pamphlet, 
it  incre?;ied  to  "  A  complete  system  of  Fluxions, 


with  their  application  to  the  most  conaiderabfe 
problems  in  geometry  and  natural  phikMopby.*' 
This  work,  which  was  published  at  Edinbofglira 
1743,  2  vols.  4lo.  cost  him  infinite  peina,  and  will 
do  him  immortal  honour,  being  indeed  the  most 
complete  treatise  on  that  science  that  haa  y«c  ap- 
peared. In  the  mean  time,  he  was  contiiraaUy 
gratifying  the  public  with  some  peifbrmance  or 
observation  of  his  own,  many  of  which  were  pub* 
lished  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  '  the  Medkal 
Essays,**  at  Edinburgh.  Some  of  them  ^peaied 
likewise  in  *'  The  Philosophical  Transact  ions." 

In  1745,  having  been  very  active  in  fortifying 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  against  the  rebel  array,  be 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  north  of  Eogtand ;  Where 
he  was  invited  by  Herring,  then  archbishop  of 
York,  to  reside  with  him  during  his  stay  in  ihis 
country.  "  Here,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  friends,  *'  I  live  as  happy  ai  a  mao  can  do, 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  state  of  his  iSamily,  and  who 
sees  the  ruin  of  his  country."  We  regret  to  add, 
that  in  this  expedition  being  exposed  to  eold  and 
hardships,  and  naturally  of  a  weak  aikd  lender 
constitution,  he  laid  tlie  foundation  of  a  <lcopaica] 
disorder,  ivhich  put  an  end  to  his  life  June  14, 
1746,  aged  48.  There  is  a  circumstance  recorded 
of  him  during  his  last  moments,  which  showa 
that  he  was  the  inquiring  philosopher  to  the  last 
He  desired  his  friend  Dr.  Monro  to  account  fof  a 
plu?Domenon  he  then  observed  in  himself,  rU. 
flashes  of  fire  seeming  to  dart  from  his  *yea, 
while  in  the  mean  time  his  sight  was  failing,  so 
that  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  one  object 
from  another." 

Mr.  Maclaurin  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  pood 
as  well  as  a  very  great  man,  and  worthy  of  affec- 
tion as  well  as  admirati ->n.  His  peculiar  nsertt 
as  a  philosopher  was,  that  all  his  stodiea  were 
accommodated  to  general  utility ;  and  we  flnd»  ia 
many  places  of  his  works,  an  appKcatioo  erea  of 
the  raoi*t  abstruse  theories,  to  the  perfection  of 
mechanical  arts-  He  had  resolved,  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  compose  a  course  of  pracicnl  matho 
matics,  and  (o   rescue  several  useful    bmnclies 
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of  the  teience  flroiiithebadtrcatiiieiit  they  often  meet 
vith  in  leM  fliulfal  hands.    But  all  this  hia  death 
prevented;  nnleii  we  should  reckon^  as  a  fart  of 
kii  intended  work»  the  translation  of  Dr.  David 
Gregory's ''  Practical  Geometry,*'  which  he  revi- 
ledy  and  published  with  additions,  1745.    He  had, 
however,  frequent  opportunities  of  serving  his 
friends  and  his  country  by  his  ipeat  skill.    What- 
ever dtficulty  occurred  concerning;  the  construct- 
ing or  perfKling  of-  machines,  the  working  of 
mines,  the  improving  of  manufactures,  the  con- 
veying of  water,  or  the  execution  of  an^  other 
public  work,  he  was  at  hand  to  resolve  it.    He 
was  likewise  employed  to  terminate  some  disputes 
of  consequeoce  that  had  arisen  at  Glasgow  con- 
oeroing  the  ganging  of  venels ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose pfasented  to  the  commissioners  of  excise 
two  elaborate  memorials,  with  their  demonstra- 
tions, c(»itainhig  rules  by  which  the  officers  now 
set*    He  made  also  calculations  relating  to  the 
provision,  now  established  by  law,  for  the  children 
and  widows  of  the  Scotch  clei^,  and  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  universities,  entitling  them  to  cer- 
uun  aomities  and  sums,  upon  the  voluntary  an- 
nual payment  of  a  certain  sum.  by  the  incumbent. 
In  contriving  and  adjusting  this  wiae  and  useful 
scfaeme,^he  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and 
cootribnted  not  a  little,  towards  bringing  it  to 
perfection. 

Among  his  works,  we  have  mentioned  his 
''  Cieomelria  Organ ica,"  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
deeeription-of  curve  lines  by  continued  motion  : 
and  tliat  which  gained  the  prise  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  1794.  In  1740,  ha  likew  in  shared 
the  prize  of  the  same  academy,  with  the  celebrated 
Bemooilliand  Euler,for  resolving  the  motion  of  the 
tides  from  the  theory  of  gravity ;  a  question  which 
had  been  given  out  the  former  year,  without  receiv- 
ing any  solution.  He  had  only  ten  days  for  compo- 
sing this  paper,  and  could  not  find  leisure  to  tran- 
scribe a  foir  copy;  so  that  the  Paris  edition  of  it 
ta  incorrect.  He  afterwards  revised  the  whole, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  **  Treatise  of  Fluxions,'*  as 
Im  did  also  tbei  sobsiaoce  of  the  former  piece* 
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These,  with  the  "  Tiaatise  of.  Fluiiuns,"  and  the 
pieces  printed  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions," are  all  the  writings  which  he  lived  to  pub- 
lish. Since  his  death,  two  volumes  more  have  ap- 
peared ;  his  "  Algebra,"  and  his  "  Account  of  sir 
Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical  discoveries.''  Hia 
'*  Algebra"  though  not  finished  by  himself,  is  yet 
allowed  Ito  be  excellent  in  its  kind ;  containing,  in 
one  large  volume,  a  com|/lete  elementary  treatise 
of  that  science,  as  &r  as  it  has  hitherto  been  car- 
ried; besides  some  neat  analytical  papers  on 
curve  lines.  His  ^  Account  of  sir  Isaac  ^fewton's 
Philosophy"  was  occasioned  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  sir  Isaac  dying  in  the  beginning  of 
1728,  his  nephew,  Mr.  Coiiduitt,  propOMd  to  pub- 
lish an  account  of  his  life,  and  desired  Mr.  Mac- 
hiurin's  assistance.  The  latter,  out  of  gratitude 
to  his  great  benefactor,  cheerfully  undertook,  and 
soon  finished,  the  history  of  the  progress  which 
philosophy  bad  made  before  sir  Isaac's  time :  and 
this  was  the  first  draught  of  the  work  in  hand, 
which  not  going  forward,  on  account  of  Mr. 
Conduitf  s  death,  was  returned  to  Mr.  Maclaurin* 
To  this  he  afterwards  made  great  additions,  and 
left  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  appears.  His 
main  design  seems  to  have  been,  to  explain  only 
those  parts  of  sir  Isaac's  philosophy  which  have 
been,  and  still  are,  controvert^ :  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  reason,  why  his  grand  discoveries 
concerning  light  and  colours  are  but  transiently 
and  generally  touched. 

«  COLD  HELL. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Brodie,  preaching  one  day  at 
the  Kirk,  on  hell  torments,  represented  them  to 
be  intolerable,  by  the  extreme  cold  they  sufiered 
there.  And  it  being  at  that  time  very  cold  wea- 
ther, one  of  his  congre^tion,  after  the  sermon, 
took  upon  him  to  ask  him  the  reason  of  his  so 
doing,  when  all  the  eminent  divines  had  preached 
it  up  to  be  the  reverse.    Oh,  Sir,  said  he,  I  hac^ 

food  reasons;   for  if  I  had  told  them  it  was  hot, 
should  have  had  them  all  run  away  to  hell  to 
waim  themselvet. 
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TIm  celebrated  Barisdale  carried  tWe  art  of  plun- 
der to  the  higheet  pitch  of  perfeciioa.  B^des 
eiLcrtia^  all  the  commoa  piacticesy  he  impoaed 
that  article  of  commence  called  the  black  m&aL  to  a 
degree  beyond  what  was  ever  known  to  hie  prede- 
cetaort.  fl'bis  waa  a  forced  levy,  ao  called  from 
ita  being  commonly  paid  in  meal.,  which  waa  rai- 
ted far  and  wide  on  the  eatale  of  every  nobleman 
and  gentleman,  in  order  that  their  cattle  might  be 
secured  from  the  leaser  thieves,  over  whom  he  ae- 
cretly  presided,  and  whom  he  protected.  He  raised 
an  income  of  five  hundred  a  year  by  theae  taies, 
and  behaved  with  genuine  honour  in  restoring, 
on  proper  consideration,  the  atolen  cattle  of  his 
r-ienda.  lie  obaerved  a  atrict  fidelitv  towards  his 
own  gang,  and  yet  was  indefatigable  in  bringing  to 
^MSlice  any  rogues  that  interfered  with  his  own. 
lie  was  a  man  of  a  pojished  behavioor,  fine  address, 
aad  fine  person.  He  considered  himself  in  a  very 
high  light,  as  a  benefactor  to  the  public,  and  pre^ 
server  of  general  tranquillity;  for  on  the  silver 
plates,  the  omamenta  of  his  kialdjrick,  he  thus  ad- 
dresses his  broad-aword—  n 

Hfl>  tibi  erant  artes,  pacis  componere  mores; 
Parcere  subjectis  el  debellare  superbos. 

Barisdale,  as  described  here  and  elsewhere,  is 
presumed  to  have  furnished  the  original  for  the 
character  of  M'iver,  in  "  Waverly.'^  Mr.  Pen- 
nant is  wrong  in  his  derivation  of  hUuk-madiy  of 
which  a  good  account  vt^ill  be  found. in  the  Glos- 
saries of  Schilter  and  Wachter.  It  is  compouiided 
of  Uatky  from  MocAen,  to  plunder,  and  mal^  a 
mark  \  land-mark  \  form ;  tribute^  the  payment  of 
which  vnmrkni  a  certain  torm;  renf.<— 'When  a 
Scotchman  says  he  has  paid  his  maiSL  ft.e.  rent), 
it  is  as  if  he  said  '^  he  haa  paid  his  t^rm,"  which 
is  commonly  Manimmeuu  The  word  v^wk  has  crept 
into  the  Gaelic  from  the  Saxon. 

ORIQIN   or   TUR  ITUARTB. 

There  is  not  any  noble  lamily  in  this  island, 
noTf  perhaps,  in  Europe^  that  can  be  traced  high- 


er than  the  eleventh  ceataiy*  owimg  to  the  wilet* 

tend  ages  preceding  that  period,  and  the  radbe- 
ness  and  constant  revolutions  that  happened  both 
in  kingdoms  and  famiUes  :  but  the  perfecting  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  tlie  offices  of  grand  sei^ 
geancy,  made  hereditary  possessions  so  strict,  thai 
the  genealogy  of  every  considerable  family  be- 
came in  time  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  as 
much  depended  upon  its  accuracy.  To  the  coib- 
mencement  then  of  hen?ditaty  fiefs  in  Scotland, 
may  the  history  of  the  Stuarts  be  carried,  but  no 
higher  with  the  least  certainty.  Some  have  de- 
duced them  from  the  royal  stock ;  olheis  aay  tl*At 
they  were  only  by  a  female  allied  to  it;  but  ail 
this  is  only  conjecture,  and  unworthy  the  memo- 
cialtst.  That  they  were  pieceding  the  1  llh  ceniur> 
of  considerable  consequence,  liutu  in  lank  ami  po«H 
sesaions,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  even  ih« 
names  of  the  ancestors  of  Baaquo,  the  firat  on  re- 
cord of  the  family,  will  be  unknown. 

Banqoo,  the  universally  allowed  ancestor  *A, 
this  family,  was  Thane  of  Ix»chaber,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  made  the  most  conspicuous  fi^un* 
in  the  courts  of  Duncan  and  the  usurper  Macbech- 

THB  COtJRACH. 

This  nantic  vessel  was  anciently  much  used.  $o- 
linus,  cap.  82,  says  of  the  Irish  in  his  day,  '*  N«<ri- 
gant  autem  vimineis  alveis  quos  circundantaiaht- 
tione  teigorem  turbulorum/'  a  short,  but  euct 
description  of  the  Courech.  It  is  in  shape  oval, 
near  three  feet  broad,  and  four  long ;  a  small  keel 
runs  from  the  head  to  the  stem;  a  few  ribs  are 
placed  acrosa  the  keel,  and  a  ring  of  pliable  wood 
around  the  lip  of  it.  The  wliole  machine  is  co- 
vered with  tlie  ron^h  hide  of  an  ox,  or  a  hoise, 
the  seat  is  in  the  middle,  it  carries  bat  one  per- 
son, or  if  a  second  goes  into  it»  to  be  wafted  over 
a  river,  he  stands  behind  the  rower,  leao'iag  oa 
his  shoulders;  in  floating  timber,  a  rope  istiied 
to  the  float  and  the  rower  holds  it  in  one  head, 
and  with  the  other  manages  the  paddle;  he  keepe 
the  float  in  deep  water,  and  brings  it  to  shoia 
when  ha  will;  io  retnmiog  hone^  be  CMries  the 


■mehine  on  hit  AoiiMftVBy  or  da  a  horM.  In  Irish, 
Conrach  ligniAe*  the  trunk  or  coat  of  the  bod^ ; 
hence  this  veMel  had  its  isame^  aw^  probably,  ita 
fint  model. 


:.OCU  TAY. 

This  lake,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beaoliful  in 
Scotland,  lies  in  Braidalbin,  in  Perthshire.  It  ex- 
tends abont  15  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to 
two  in  breadth,  receiving  at  iu  S.W.  eitremity, 
the  nnitod  streams  of  the  Doehart  and  Lochaj, 
and  poors  forth  its  waters  at  the  N.E.  end  by  the 
river  Tay.  Its  depth  is  said  to  be  from  15  to  100 
fathoms ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  mast  be  consi- 
rable,  from  the  height  and  steep  slope  of  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  which  dip  their  bases  in  its  wa^ 
ters.  The  banks,  on  both  sides,  are  fraitful,  po- 
paloas,  and  finely  diversified  by  the  windings  of 
the  coasts,  and  the  various  appearances  of  the 
mountains. 

Loch  Tay  abounds  with  salmon,  pike,  eeb, 
ehar,and  trout;  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fishing 
belong  to  the  Earl  of  Braidalbin.    The  raters 
of  this  lake,  like  Loch  Ness,  and  others,  have  at 
times  sufTered  violent  and  unaccountable  a^ita^ 
tions.    The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  written 
by  Mr.  Fleming,  late  minister  of  Kenmore,  in  re- 
ply to  some  queries  sent  him bv  Professor  Playfair 
of  Kdinboivh,  and  which  is  published  in  the  1st  vo- 
lume of  the ''Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,"  contains  the  most  distinct  account  of 
tin 8  phenomeinon  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
public.  "*  On  Sunday  the  18th  of  September,  1784, 
about  9  o*o1ock  in  the  morning,  an  unusual  agita- 
ta t  ion  was  observed  in  Loch  Tay,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Kenmore.    That  tillage  stands  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  lake,  having  the  river,  which  there 
issues  from  it,  on  the  N.  side,  and  a  bay,  about 
460  yards  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth,  on  the  S. 
The 'greater  part  of  this  bay  is  very  shallow,  be- 
int?  generally  not  more  than  9  or  9  feet  deep;  but, 
bt'fore  it  joins  the  body  of  the  lake^  it  suddenly 
becomes  Very  deep.    At  the  extremity  of  this  bay, 
the  water  was  observed  to  retira  about  5  jards 
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within  its  ordiitf  y  bouBdary,  and  in  4  or  B  mi- 
nates,  to  flow  out  i^in.  In  this  manner  it  ebbed 
and  flowed  socoeasively  8  or  4  times,  during  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  all  at  once, 
the  water  rushed  from  the  E.  and  W.  in  opposite 
currents,  towards  a  line  across  the  bay;  and, 
about  the  edge  of  the  deep,  rose  in  the  form  of  a 
great  wave,  to  the  height  of  5  feet  above  the  or- 
dinary level,  l^as'ing  the  bottom  of  the  bay  dry, 
to  the  distance  of>  between  90  and  100  yards  from 
its  natural  boundary.  When  the  opposite  currents 
met;  they  made  a  clashing  noise,  and  foamed  \  and 
the  stron^*er  impulse  being  I'romttie  fc*.»  the  wave, 
after  risin?  to  its  greatest  height,  rolled  westward, 
but  slowly,  diminishing  as  it  went  for  the  space 
of  5  minutes,  when  it  wholly  disappeared.  As 
the  wave  subsided,  the  water  Hawed  back  with 
some  force,  and  exceeded  its  original  boundary 
4  or  5  yards,  and  again  returned,  and  continued  to 
ebb  and  flow  in  this  manner  for  the  space  of  2  ^ 
hours  J  the  ebbings  succeeding  each  other  at  the 
distance  of  about  7  minutes,  and  gradually  lessen- 
ing till  the  water  settled  in  its  ordinary  level. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  undulation  was  obser- 
ved in  the  bay,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  village,  the 
river  on  the  N.  was  seen  to  run  back;  the  weeds 
at  the  bpttom,  which  before  pointed  with  the 
stream,  received  a  contrary  direction,  and  the 
channel  was  left  dry  about  12  feet  from  either 
edge.  Under  the  bridge  (which  is  60  or  70  yards 
from  the  lake)  the  current  failed,  and  the  bed  of 
the  river  appeared,  where  there  had  been  18  in- 
ches of  water.  During  the  whole  time  that  this 
phenomenon  wasobserved,  the  weather  was  calm : 
it  coukl  barely  be  perceived  that  the  direction  of 
the  clouds  was  from  the  N.E.  The  barometer 
(as  far  as  I  recollect)  stood  the  whole  of  that  and 
the  preceding  day,  about  29^  inches.  On  the 
next  and  the  four  succeeding  days,  an  ebbirig  and 
flowing  was  observed  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  but  not  at  all  in 
the  same  degree  as  on  the  first  day.  A  aimilar 
agitation  was  remarked  at  intervals,  some  days  in 
the  morning,  other  daya  in  the  afterooon^  tiil 
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the  15th  of  October  (  •taee  which  time  no  loch 
thing  has  been  obserred.  I  have  uot  heard  (al- 
though 1  have  made  particular  iooviry)  that  any 
motion  of  the  earth  was  felt  in  thii  neighbour- 
hood, or  the  agitation  of  the  water  was  observed 
any  where,  but  about  the  village  of  Kenmore." 
On  the  18th  of  July,  1794,  Loch  Tay  experienced 
agitations  similar  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Flem* 
ing ;  but  they  were  neither  so  violent  nor  conti< 
nved  so  long. 


TAIL  OF   A   CUIBP. 

^  Hie  Hancfaman  is  a  sort  of  secretary,  and  is  to 
be  ready  upon  all  occasions,  to  venture  his  life  in 
defence  of  his  master. 

When  a  chief  ^oes  a  journey  in  the  Hills,  or 
makes  a  formal  visit  to  an  equal,  he  is  said  to  be 
attended  by  all,  or  most  part  of  the  officers 
following,  viz.— 

The  Hanehman,    Before  described. 

Bard, ••...•••His  poet. 

Biadier, .......His  spokesman. 

Gilli-mare,  •...••..  ..••..CarrieB  his  broad-sword. 

Scarries  him,  when  on  foot, 
over  the  fords. 
Leads  his  horse  in  rough 
and  dangerous  ways. 
The  baggage-man. 
^Who,  bi§ing  a  gentleman, 
I   should    have    named 
sooner. 


GUli'casflue,  •... 

Gilly-'€onstraine, 
GiUy-tniitianamish, 

ThB  Piper,  ... 


And  lastly. 
The  Pipn't  QUly, Who  carries  the  bag-pipe. 

There  are  likewise  some  gentlemen  near  of  kin 
who  bear  him  company;  and  besides  a  number 
of  the  common  sort,  who  have  no  particular  em- 
ployment, but  follow  him  only  to  partake  of  the 
cheer. 

ALLAH   RAMSAT. 

This  pastoral  poet  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Crawford,  Lanarkshire,  October  15,  1686.  For 
whatever  education  he  received  he  was  indebted 


to  the  pariah  sohool.  In  the  IMh  year  of  hia  age, 
he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  wig-^maker  in  Edin* 
buigh.  Ramsay  was  not  remarkable  for  a  pre- 
mature ambition  of  literary  distinction.  The 
earliest  of  his  productions  which  can  now  be  tra- 
ced, is  an  epistle  addressed*"  To  the  most  happy 
members  of  the  Easy  Club,"  in  the  year  17  IS.  In 
17 1 5,  this  convivial  society  humourously  appoint- 
ed him  their  poet^laureat.  About  this  period 
many  of  his  poems  were  published  in  the  detaehed 
form  of  pamphlets.  Having  for  a  ocnaiderable 
tim^  exercised  the  trade  of  a  wigmaker,  Ramsay, 
desirous  of  a  profession  more  congenial  to  his 
literary  turn,  at  length  adopted  that  of  a  booksel- 
ler. The  detached  poems  formerly  printed  aepa- 
ratelv,  he  published,  in  1731,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
which  was  encouraged  by  a  very  respectable  list 
of  subscribers.  It  was  advertised  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Evening  Courant  of  the  above  date.  In  the 
following  terms  t  "  The  poems  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
in  a  large  quarto  volume,  fairly  printed,  with 
notes,  and  a  complete  glossary,  (as  promised  to  the 
subscribers)  being  now  finished,  all  who  have 
generously  contributed  to  carrying  on  of  the 
design,  may  call  for  their  copies  as  soon  aa  they 
please,  from  the  author,  at  the  Mercury,  oppoaita 
to  Niddry's  wynd,  Edinburgh."  In  the  year  1794, 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  well-known 
collection  *^  The  Tea-4able  Miscellany.'*  A  se- 
cond volume  appealed  soon  after  the  first ;  a  third 
in  17S7;  and  a  fourth  after  another  interval.    In 


the  course  of  the  same  year  he  published  the 
<'  Evergreen,  being  a  collection  of  Scots  Poems 
wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before  1600."  His  **  Gen- 
tle Shepherd  "  was  published  in  the  year  1795.  la 
1721  he  had  published  a  pastoral  under  the  title 
of  **  Ptttie  and  Roger,"  which  was  followed  in 
1798  by  a  sequel  under  that  of  **  Jenny  and  Meg- 
gy." These  specimens  were  so  highly  approved 
by  his  friends  that  he  at  length  proce^ied  to  ex- 
tend tliem  to  the  form  of  a  regular  drama.  A  se- 
cond  volume  of  his  poems  appeared  in  I79S  and 
was  reprinted  in  an  octavo  form  durimr  the  en- 
suing year.    His  lame  had  now  eitended  itself 
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beyond  the  nairow  limiU  of  Scodawl.  An  edition 
of  htfl  poetical  woiks  wee  publiahed  by  the  Lon- 
don bcMokeellen  in  1781 ;  and  another  appeared  at 
Dublin  in  178S.  Hia  intercourse  with  contempo- 
rary poeU  was  pretty  extensive.  Hamilton  of 
Bangour,  and  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  were  amon^ 
the  number  of  his  friends;  and  Somerrille,  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  "  Chace/'  has  returned 
his  poetical  greetings  in  two  epistles.  In  1726, 
Ramsay  had  removed  from  his  shop  opposite  to 
what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Niddry  street,  to 
anothe/  at  the  east  end  of  the  Luckenbootbs, 
which  has  since  been  well-known  as  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Creech,  a  gentleman  of  the  same  profession. 
Instead  of  retaining  his  old  friend  Mercury,  he 
now  ornamented  bis  sign-board  with  the  heads  of 
two  favourite  poeU,  Drnmmond  of  Hawtliornden, 
and  Ben  Jonson.  Here  Mr.  Ramsay  continued  to 
sell  and  lend  out  books  till  a  late  period  of  his 
life ;  and  here  the  wiu  of  Edinbui;^h  used  to  meet 
for  amusement,  and  to  learn  the  literary  news  of 
the  day.  Ramsay  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  established  a  circulating  library  in  Scotland. 
His  collection  of  £sbles  was  published  in  1780. 
After  this  period,  his  effiKts  as  an  author  were  al- 
most entirelv  discontinued.  The  following  letter 
was  written  by  our  poet  to  Mr.  John  SmU)ert,  a 
portrait  painter,  who  left  England  with  Dean 
Berkeley,  to  settle  in  Bermudas.  It  is  dated  Edin- 
burgh, May  10, 1786.  **  My  dear  old  friend,  your 
health  and  happiness  are  ever  ane  addition  to  my 
satisfaction.  Crod  make  your  life  ever  easy  and 
pleasant.  Half  a  century  of  years  have  now 
row'd  o*ec  my  pow,  that  begins  now  to  be.  lyart; 
yet,  thanks  to  my  attthor,  I  eat,  drink^  and  sleep 
as  I  did  twenty  years  syne ;  yes^  I  laugh  heartily 
too,  and  find  as  many  subjects  to  employ  that 
faculty  upon  as  ever;  fools,  fops,  and  knaves, 
grow  as  rank  as  formerly ;  yet  here  and  there  are 
to  be  found  good  and  worthv  men,  who  are  •  ane 
bosQur  to  human  life.  We  have  small  hopes  of 
seeing  ycni  again  in  our  old  world ;  then  let  us  be 
virtuous,  and  hope  to  meet  in  heaven.  My  good 
aul4  wi(b  is  still  my  bedfellow ;  my  son  Allan  has 
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been  pursuing  your  science  sinoe  he  was  a  dosen 
years  auld»-was  with>  Mr.  Hyffidg  at  London,  for 
some  time,  about  two  years  s«o ;  has  been  since 
at  home  painting  here  like  a  Raphael— sets  out 
for  the  seat  of  die  beast,  beyond  the  Alps,  within 
a  month  hence— to  be  away  about  two  yeais.  Tm 
sweer  to  part  with  him^  but  canna  stem  the  cur- 
rent which  flows  from  the  advice  of  his  patrons 
and  his  own  inclination.-~I  have  three  daughters, 
one  of  seventeen,  one  of  sixteen,  and  oneof  twelve 
years  old,  and  no  rewayle  dngle  amang  them,  all 
fine  girls.  These  six  or  seven'  years  past  I  have  not 
written  a  line  of  poetry.  I  e*en  gave  over  in  good 
time,  before  the  coolness  of  fancy  that  attends  ad- 
vanced years,  should  make  me  risk  the  reputation 
I  had  ao4Uireid : 

Free  twenty-five  to  five  and  forty. 
My  muse  was  neither  sweer  nor  dorty ; 
My  Pegasus  wad  break  bis  tether, 
Even  at  the  shagging  of  a  feather, 
And  thro'  ideas  scour  like  drift. 
Streaking  its  wings  up  to  the  lift : . 
Then,  then  my  soul  was  in  a  low 
That  |;art  my  numbers  saftly  row; 
But  eild  and  judgment  'gin  to  say, 
Let  be  your  sangs,  and  learn  to  pray." 

In  the  yeaY  17S6,  however,  Ramsay's  enterpris- 
ing spirit  prompted  him  to  build,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, the  first  theatre  for  dramatic  performances 
of  which  Edinbureh  could  boast.  It  was  situated 
in  the  lane  called  Carrubber's  close.  His  new  cha- 
racter of  manager,  Ramsav  did  not  long  enjoy. 
The  act  of  parliament  prohibiting  the  perform- 
ance of  stage-plays  without  a  licence,  and  his  ma- 
jesty's letters  patent  was  passed  during  the  ensu- 
ing year;  and  the  magistntes  of  Edinburgh  of 
course  desired  Mr.  Ramsay  to  shut  the  house. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  relinquished  his  book 
shop  about  the  year  1755,  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  69.  After  this  he  resided,  in  a  digni- 
fied retirement,  in  a  neat  small  house  which  he 
buik  on  the  north  side  of  Castle^hill.  But  all 
his  social  conneuons  were  soon  to  be  dissolved* 
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He  had  been  subject  to  ft  minufj  in  bit  gumi; 


which  unihappiW  lacreatfinf  io  tiolenoe,  Arat  de- 
prived him  Of  hM  teeth»  corroded  one  of  his  jaw- 
bonea,  and  at  length  put  a  period  to  his  life,  when 
he  had  completed  his  71st  year.  lie  died  at  Edin- 
buTghy  Jane  1,  1758,  and  was  interred  In  the  Grey- 
friars  church-yard.  Ramsay  was  a  man  of  strong 
natural  parts,  and  a  fine  poetical  genius,  of  which 
his  celebrated  pastoral.  '*  The  Gentle  Shepherd," 
will  ever  remain  a  substantial  monument;  and, 
though  some  of  his  sonf  smay  be  deformed  by  far- 
fetched allusions  and  pitiful  eonceits,  **  The  Lass 
of  Patie's  Mill,  The  Yellow  Hair'd  Laddie,  Fare- 
well  to  Lochaber,"  and  some  others,  must  be  al- 
lowed equal  to  any,  and  even  superior,  in  point 
of  pastoral  simplicity,  to  most  lyric  productions, 
either  in  the  Scottish^  oc  perhaps  any  other  lan- 
guage. 

HI0IILANDBR8   AT   WATERLOO. 

A  Highland  soldier  of  the  99d,  who  had  been 
wounded  io  two'pkces,  at  Quatre  Bras)  was  lying 
on  the  pavement,  under  the  shade  of  a  house,  in 
the  streets  of  Antwerp,  patiently  waiting  till  he 
could  be  attended  to.  An  English  gentleman 
spoke  to  him,  and  praised  his  gallant  conduct, 
and  that  of  his  fellow  soldiers,*  '^  Hoot  maun!" 
said  the  Scotchman,  "  what  did  we  gang  tbeie  to 
do,  but  to  fight  ?  what  for  wad  ye  mak  sic  a  din 
about  the  like  o'  that  ?" 

*'  The  peasant  who  led  us  over  the  field  of  bat- 
tle*' says  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  notes  to  his  pilgrim- 
age, ''  resided  at  Moat  St.  Jean.'*  Mont  St.  Jean 
was  every  thing  to  him,  and  his  frequent  exclama- 
tions of  admiration  for  the  courage  of  the  High- 
landers in  particular,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
army,  always  ended  with  a  reference  to  his  ovrn 
dwelling-house.  "  If  they  had  not  fought  so 
well  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  Mont  St.  Jean  would  have 
been  burnt 

Peuple,  qu*une  recente  ivresse 
Egara  jusqu' SI  Vocean 
Honorons  I'antique  sagesse 


Dans  les  desendants  d^Orisian, 
A  sa  vertu  perseverante 
Pres  de  cette  roche  saglante 
Rendons  notre  hommage  a  genooz  ; 
Qu'on  y  lise :  **  Enfant  d'une  plage 
Que  nous  crAmes  demi  sauvage 
H^las  tu  valftis  mieux  que  nous." 
TheMercuredc  France  in  recording  homage 
to  the  virtues  of  the  Highlanders,  endeavouring  u> 
find  an  attributable  cause  for  the   prevalence  of 
those  inestimable  qualities  among  them,  deter- 
mines that  it  is  formed  in  the  elementary   princi- 
ples of  their  education,  which  they  strongly  recoia- 
mend  to  the  consideration  of  those  whose  province 
it  is  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  state. 

PIDBLITY   OF   A  ABRVANT. 

At  the  battle  of  Glenshiels,  in  the  rebellion  of 
1719,  a  gentleman  (Geoige  Munro  of  Culcainir), 
commanded  a  company  of  Highlandmen,  raised 
out  of  his  father's  clan,  and  entertained  at  his  owd 
expense.  Tliere  he  waa  dangerously  wonnded  ia 
the  thigh,  from  a  party  of  the  rebel  Highlanders 
posted  upon  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  who 
kept  firing  at  him  after  he  was  down,  accordii^  to 
their  want  of  discipline,  in  spending  much  fire 
upon  one  oflicer,  which,  distributed  among  the 
body,  might  thin  the  ranks  of  their  eneny. 

When,  after  he  fell,  and  found  by  their  behavi- 
our they  were  resolved  to  dispatch  him  outright, 
he  bid  his  servant,  who  was  by,  got  out  of  the  dan- 
ger, for  he  might  lose  ,his  life,  but  could  be  of  no 
manner  of  service  to  him ;  and  only  desired  bim, 
that  when  he  returned  home,  he  would  let  bis  fa- 
ther and  his  family  know  that  he  had  not  misbe- 
haved. Hereupon  the  Highlander  burst  out  into 
tears  ,•  and  asking  him  how  be  thought  he  could 
leave  him  in  that  condition,  and  what  they  wonW 
think  of  hira  at  home,  set  himself  down  on  hii 
hands  and  knees  over  his  master,  and  TPceiveH  «- 
veral  wounds,  to  shield  him  from  further  hurt; 
till  one  of  the  clan,  who  acted  as  a  seijcont,  with 
a  small  party  dislodged  the  enemy,  after  bavin; 
taken  an  oath  upon  his  dirk  th^  he  would  do  it. 


SCOTTIC18U8. 


He  tfttm  iM  <i  tenteh  in  a  comp^hnfnt,  is  Ab  expres- 
sion wliich  a  Scotsman  will  Mturaily  use  for^ 
he  mftde  me  a  present  of  a  watch. 

H'hai  o'chck  « it  ?— What  is  it  o'clock  ?*-Tbe  an- 
swer would  probably  be,  half  sir,  which  au  Eng^ 
lishraan  would  nnderstand  to  mean  three  :  it  is 
intended  for  half  past  ftve. 

I  lost  allofjrther  of  money  and  other  property 
forty  po«nda-^In  all.  I  lost  altogether,  means 
I  totally  lost. 

To  //renw  clothes— To  iron  clothes. 

lie  is  A  mtxxiftf^'— missing. 

BulUr  and  bread — cheem  and  6)vmi— mfift  and 
hmd  ;  for  bread  and  butter,  &c. 

lie  will  he  the  better  of  a  sleep ^b*i  better  for  a 
flieep. 

I  asked  at  him— I  asked  him. 

PvrposMike  has  a  meaning  something  like  the 
French  comme  U  f/mt,  and  is  exactly  the  Ger- 
man zeveckmassig.— •/<  purposelike  woman,  is  a 
respectable-looking:  woman ;  they  also  tay,  to 
ao  a  thing  purpose-like, 

Honest-dfhe  has  in  some  cases  the  samf  meaning 
with  pnrpose-like ;  it  generally,  however,  im- 
plies sometMng  of  fulness ;  thus,  an  honest- 
like  man,  means  a  jolly  man,  and  an  honett^ike 
piece  of  beef,  is  a  good  substantial  Joint. 

To  dMrnne  moBey—- to  disburse 

To  ftit-^Uy  remove. 

/"fonttAijisr— furniture. 

To  Meale-^io  dismiss ;  as,  the  kirk  is  scaling. 

The  Mflp,  for  tea-kettle ;.  pot,  for  tea-pot  j 
for  riding-habit,  and  the  like. 

The  word  neat  is  misapplied  by  the  Scots,  nearly 
in  the  same  way,  though  not  quite  so  exten- 
sively as  the  unfortunate  nronosy liable  nice  is 
by  the  cockneys.  A  masterly  picture  is  a  neat 
picture.  But  no  Scotsman  will  venture  to  speak 
of  a  neat  haunch  of  venison,  a  neat  song,  or  a 
n«Qt  day's  diversion* 

A  farm  is  frequently  called  a  labowflng,  as  to  la- 
bour the  land,  meoBs  to  till  or  oultivate  the 
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ground.  A  farmer's  servant  is  b  iltml,  Tor,  to 
hire  a  servant,  they  say  tafee  a  hind. 

GeaiB  is  called  vktual.  The  word  com  is  appro- 
priated to  oats,  which  Dr.  Johnson  would  pTT>- 
fcably  have  accounted  for,  by  saying,  H  was  the 
only  corn  that  grew  there.  !>>  com  a  horse, 
means  to  feed  a  horse.  Instead  of  to  corn  beef, 
they  say,  to  powder  heef. 

Fodder  means  straw  and  hay. 

The  word  harvest,  beside  its  proper  tnetmine,  fis 
used  for  autumn.  To  reap  corns,  is  to  mar 
the  hartest  /  reapers,  shearers. 

By  fog  they  meaa  moss ;  moss  they  apply  to  peat- 
bogs. 

A  hog  means  a  sheep,  while  the  word  S'jw  is  ever 
applied  for  what  the  English  call  hogs,  pigs, 
&c.  Hog  is  employed  in  the  same  sense  itt 
Lincolnshire. 

A  milk  cow  is  used  for  milch  cow ;  ancmHk  for 
cow's  milk. 

A  stot,  an  ox ;  a  flesher,  a  butcher  ;  the  latter 
would  be  consiaered  a  term  of  reproach. 

A  dettke,  a  duck;  a  fool,  a  fowl.  Thus  Provost 
Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  when  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  respecting  the  cele- 
brated Porteous  mob,  was  a^ked  by  the  then  mi- 
iNsier,'the  duke  of  Newcastle,  what  kind  of  shot 
captain  Portcous's  soldiers  flred  among  the 
people ;  he  answered  **  What  we  shoot  at  deitke* 
nnd  fools,"*  an  expression  which  his  Grace  did 
not  seem  to  relish. 

A  garden  is  termed  a  yard  ;  a  yard  a  doss  ;  dovf 
IS  also  used  for  a  narrow  court  or  lane,  wijnd, 
for  a  lane  somewhat  wider. 

An  enclosed  field  is  called  a  park  ;  a  wall,  (often 
built  of  a  few  loose  stones,  placed  as  it  were 
by  ch&nce  one  upon  another)  is  denominated 
a  dyke. 

Pleasure-grounds,  a  policy. 

To  take  snuflf,  they  call  to  mujf. 

I  have  nothing  ado;  to  do. 

I  would  die  before  I  would  break  my  promise ;  ra^ 
thex  than  break.  ^ 

Brewster  and  Baxter;  brewer,  baker. 


hahU, 
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Black  mgar,  liqvorioe. 

Qmiin  Qermamf  consiBi  gennain ;  amrt-martiah, 
coarts-mactial.  Thia  inaccuracy  occurs  also  id 
Engkncl. 

To  draw  the  table,  to  take  away,  to  clear  the  table. 

A  drawer,  a  waiter. 

He  left  hit  fortune  to  his  brother,  and/oitoi^  him 
aiki  hw  hgirt,  to  his  cousin.  In  default^'in  de- 
feet  of— on  &ilnre  of  -bin^  and  bis  heirs. 

indedd  no,  no  indeed. 

To  took  over  a  letter ;  to  inspect  it»  to  read  it. 

Give  me  a  dean  plate.  This  Tolgarism  is  to  be 
.  heard  at  an  English  table;  but  in  Scotland  it  is 
much  more  common. 

(hmr,  means  in  English  odd,  particular;  in  Scot- 
land it  signifies  comical,  humorous. 

^hlee,  pepper. 

Sweet  butter,  fresh  butter. 

Rieerd  haddoch,  dried  haddocks. 

So  eoon  as  I  receive  your  letter  I  shall  send  an 
answer.  As  soon  as. 

Timeoug,  thneouslif,  timely. 

I  turned  sick ;  became  sick,  grew  sick. 

I  weary  when  I  am  ak>De ;  I  become  weary. 

My  whole  friends  are  against  me;  all  my  friends. 

To  work  ttoekmgt ;  to  knit  stockings. 

A  bfftable,  a  side  table. 

A  trig  coat,  a  great  coat. 

A  pair  of  blcmkeUt;  this  is  used  not  only  for  a 
double  blanket,  but  often  for  a  single  one. 

Your  son  is  turning  very  bigs  growing  very  tall. 

Stour,  dost  in  motion. 

The  ktrk  tt  throng  ;  crowded. 

I  am  well  appetteedfor  my  dinner;  I  have  got  a 
good  appetite  for  dinner. 

iServflC  {^Serviette,  Fr.),  is  used  for  a  napkin  ;  nap- 
kin again  for  a  handkerchief. 

Aehet,  (Aaelte,  Fr.)  a  dish. 

Coeerlit,  (Fr.)  a  counterpane. 

Gigot,  (Fr.)  a  leg  of  mutton. 

TofoMh,  ifaehsr,  Fr.)  to  trouble. 

A  lodging,  all  within  iteelf,  with  divert  eaeementt,  to 
set— is  the  common  style  of  a  bill  for  letting  a 
house  in  Edinburgh.  The  following  is  an  exact 


translation :— "  A  house,  from  top  to  bottom, 

and  having  several  conveniences,  to  be  let."* 
The  tMol  of  a  coat  or  shirt,  for  the  cape,  or  collar* 
Monday  firet,  Monday  neit. 
He  is  much  dktreuedwithetn  tmoaoFd  trouble:  difl> 

ordered  in  bis  inward  parts. 
To  beat  butter,  to  melt  butter. 
Hard  fish,  dry,  or  salt  fish. 
After  the  esphry  of  a  year ;  expiration. 
A  faint,  a  feinting  fit. 
He  fevered,  or  he  took  the  fever i  he  caug^ht  a  fever, 

or,  was  seized  with  a  (ever. 
A  l«a-Af<cAen,  a  tea-urn. 
To  wM  a  minuet,  to  dance  a  minuet 
To  fMow  out  ayjlan,  to  execute. 
To  find  a  pain,  and  io  Jeel  a  tmell,  are  common 

Scotticisms.      The  poet  Thomson,  who  was  a 

Scotsman,  goes  still  farther  when  he  says,  lo 

iaete  the  emdl  of  a  dairy. 
He  took  on  for  a  soldier ;  listed  for  a  soldier.  This 

has  the  authority  of  SmoUel. 
Annual  rent,  iolerev  of  money. 
How  soon  I  got  home;  as  soon  as. 
A  sore  head,  a  head-ache ;  a  mre  belly,  cholic. 
Scots  is  continually  used  for  Scotch,  or  rather 

Scottish.'    Thus  a  newspaper  is  now  published 

at  Edinburgh,  called  The  ScoU  Chronicle.  This 

would  properly  mean,/A«  Chronieleofthe  Seats; 

for  Scots  is  a  good  word,  as  the  plural  of  Scot. 
/  have  no  fault  to  him;  I  find  no  fault  with  btm. 
I  had  much  in  my  ojfer;  choic«».    I  had  much 

ofl*ered  me,  is  good ;  for  oflfer  appliei  to  tbe 
.  giver 
A  chapman,  a  pedlar.     Chapmaii^  ia  English, 

means  a  buyer,  not  a  seller. 
Overly,  superficial,  careless. 
In  place  of  pitying  he  laughed  at  me  ;  instead. 
To  put  a 'man  into  a  passion ;  in  a  passion. 
Mr.  A.  is  married  upon  Miss  B. ;  married  to. 
To  stay;  to  live,  to  lodge. 
Presently;  now, at  present;  thus.  He  stays  prr- 

sently  at  Edinburgh,  means*  he  lives  at  pieseat 

in  Edinburgh. 
ff^indow  brode,  window  shnttoia. 
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Poor  nmni  bf  wttloff  in  the  river;  drowsed;  otv 
in  cockney  language^  dnwndmL 

He  if  Tery  jaomleff/  siccamte^  exact. 

You  maj  lay  your  acamiU  wHA  oppoeition  ;  you 
nay  expect  oppoiition. 

My  father  is  still  m  Itfe^  alive. 

Ghe  meU;  give  it  me. 

lie  was  made  to  do  Us  canted s  made,  in  this 
sense,  is  an  English  word,  but  not  |Koperly 
applied. 

I  am  very  mitfirrtmuiU  ;  anfortonate. 

My  plan  has  ndignen;  tailed. 

To  jmU  a  flower;  to  plack  a  flower. 

A  fiomiy  fBtftt  a  caiefnl  woman ;  a  eamwy 
steady,  safe  horse. 

To  ihaik  $hame»  to  be  ashamed.  . 

To  ihmk  long,  to  long. 

Damty,  which  in  English  means  nice,  is  nearly 
s^onymous  to  the  word  honiat4Ae,  before  men- 
tioned. A  damiy  lau,  is  a  baxom  wench ;  a 
dainty  hmf  of  butler,  a  large  piece  of  batter. 
Dainties  signi^  delicacies. 

Cantf,  cheerful ;  it  is,  however,  something  more ; 
it.  has  no  synonym  in  English. 

A  jnsos  poftTj  ft  piece  btiad;  a  piece  ^f  paper, 
bread,  Ac. 

Give  me  a  drink ,  something  to  drink 

A  tranof,  a  passage. 

ITAknmday,  WhiUantide.  . 

1  shall  be  bekindi  too  late. 

My  watch  is  behind,  or  before,  slow,  or  Cut. 

A  AooOAy  climate  j  healthful. 

Gentlemwmy,  gentlemanly,  or  gentleman-like. 
This  error  is  frequent  also  in  England. 

To  exeem,  to  exempt.  The  Scottish  expiession 
in  here,  perhaps,  the  more  regular  of  the  two. 

Beiow  gnmnd,  under  ground. 

To  condeoDend  ttpon  certain  circumstances*  means 
to  specify  them,    n 

To  craoe  a  debt ;  to  demand  a  debt,  to  dun  a  per- 
son for  a  debt. 

To  eMinfffdeh  a  debts  to  pay  it. 

To  quote  a  paper,  b  to  indorse  its  title ;  but  this 
word  is  also  used  in  the  English  sense. 


aer 


I  have  cMl  oitf  my  hair,  and  got  a  w^^ ;  cat  off  my 
hair.       / 

He  is  a  very  ciiscrwsf  maek ;  a  civil,  obliging  num. 

Conform  to  agreement,  conformably. 

Sdly  is  used  for  weak  in  body. 

Ihdl  for  deaf. 

For  common,  commonly. 

He  made  an  application  in  my  faooun  ;  dvour. 

Fre»h  weather,  not  frosty. 

A  coarse  day,  a  bad  day.  This  is  sometimes  used 
in  England,  but  not  in  good  language,*— yet  we 
say  a  fine  day. 

A  ttormof  enow,  is  a  common  expression  in  Scot- 
land, where  they  also  speak  of  a  lying  ttorm, 
meaning  that  the  snow  has  been  long  upon  the 
ground. 

He  is  cripfie,  lame.  In  England  this  is  used  as  a 
substantive ;  as,  he  is  a  cripple. 

I  am  gomg  to  the  shooting  ;  going  a  shooting. 

Goto  the  door  ;  shut  the  door. 

A  woman's  bonnet  is  in  Scotland  called  a  cap ; 
and  a  man's  cap  called  a  bonnet. 

To  east  vp  afanU  to  a  person ;  to  upbraid  him. 

Many  a  one,  many  persons. 

A  tradesmam  signifies,  in  England,  a  grocer,  mer- 
cer, butcher,  baker,  tailor,  &c.— in  Scotland  it 
is  confined  to  an  artisan. 

A  m/erchaxd  is  a  trader,  one  who  imports  and  ex- 
ports merchandise.  In  Scotland  every  little 
retail  shopkeeper  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
merchant. 

A  letter  conceived  in  the  following  words ;  con* 
taining  the  following  words. 

To  be  diUkuUeds  to  be  pnisled. 

A  salt,  or  a  salt-foot,  a  salt-cellar. 

To  propose,  to  purpose.  This  mis-application  is 
not  unfrequent  also  in  England. 

To  demit  an  office,  to  resign. 

The  Scots  are  very  apt  to  use  the  past  tense  for 
the  participle ;  as,  this  paper  was  wrote  by  mej 
for  written ;  a  sederunt  Md  this  day,  for  a  meet* 
ing  bolden  this  day. 

Master,  the  eldest  son  of  a  baron  or  viscount. 
Thus,  the  viscount  of  Arbuthnott*s  eldest  son 
R 
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19  stylcHl  MaOer  of  AxhaikwM, 
is  getting  into  desuetude. 

Reliei,  widow ;  and  tcidow  is  often  used  for  wi- 
dower. 

To  tramp  dotheg  t  a  mode  of  washing  peculiar  to 
North  Britain.  The  Scotch  la&s,  without  cere- 
mony, kiits  (tucks)  her  petticoats  aboTe^  her 
knees,  and  tramples  or  dances  upon  the  linen, 
in  a  tub,  regardless  of  the  observations  of  the 
spectators.  This  custom  is  congenial  to  the 
disposition  of  Scots,  from  its  economy,  both  in 
respect  of  soap  and  labour,  but  it  cannot  be 
altogether  defended  on  the  score  of  decorum. 
It,  however,  certainly  indicates  primasval  inno- 
cence and  simplicity.  ''They  are  naked  and 
are  not  ashamed." 

Preset,  president,  or  chairman.  * 

I  reckon  it  trill  be  rain  ;  I  think  it  will  rain. 

Both  the  Irish  and  Scots  misapply  shall  and  wUf, 
as  well  AS  should  and  tootild.  A  celebrated  gram- 
marian  has  advised  a  simple  and  never-failing 
method  in  this  respect.  I^t  (says  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,)  a  Scotsman  or  Irishman,  write  on  as 
it  comes  naturally  to  him  ;  then  go  over  what 
he  hlls  written,  and  wherever  he  finds  wHl  sub- 
stitute shall,  and  where  there  is  shall  correct  it 
to  tcfV/.  Ludicrous  as  this  may  appear,  it  per- 
haps might  be  practically  useful.  The  Scots, 
however,  are  not  so  apt  to  mistake  shall  for 
will  as  the  contrary. 

You  will  some  day  repent  it;  you  will  one  day 
repent  it. 

Twenty  years,  or  thereby;  or  thereabouts. 

He  subsists  his  mother ;  supports  his  mother.  ^ 

A  stair  is  used  for  a  flight  of  stairs ;  and  a  wind- 
ing stair-case  is  called  a  tumpihe. 

Up  the  stair,  up  the  street;  up  stairs,  up  streets. 

Trofuse  are  pantaloons>  and  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Scottish  dress»  The  filaheg,  or  At/^  a 
mere"  modem  fashion,  is  the  little  petticoat 
worn  by  the  HighlandeTH. 

Brogues  are  a  particular  kind  of  shoes,  the  sole 
and  upper-leathers  of  which,  are  nearly  of  the 
same  consistence. 


A  tender  woman  ;  a  weakly  womao. 

I  sUpfjed  a  foot ;  my  foot  slipped. 

Sf¥fak  to  me;  tell  my  servant  to  epeak  to  m^/  lei 
me  speak  to  you  ,'  tell  my  servant  I  want  him, 
or  1  want  to  speak  to  him. 

I  think  I  hear  bis  word;  I  think  1  bear  bis  voice. 

I  never  witnessed  any  thing  so  disagreeable ;  1  ne- 
ver saw  any  thing  so  disagreeable. 

The  Scots  are  so  fond  of  transportation,  that  a 
person  translated  from  one  parish  to  another  i« 
said  to  be  iransporUid, 

The  diminutives  in  the'  Scottish  long:oe  give  it 
considerable  beauty^  as  d'jggy,  caUy,  matmv* 
ifCm  A  double  diminutive  is  sometimes  formed, 
asmannHdn;  but  they  are  not  satisfied  even 
with  this.  I  have  repeatedly  heaid  of  a  rmf 
little  mannilm. 

It  is  shr^y  impossible  ;  absolutely  impossible. 

He  would  not  sMtaim  n»y  excuse;  admit  m; 
excuse. 

Faeance,  vacation. 

Where  are  you  going  ?  whither.  This  error  is 
common  in  England. 

He  walks  through  his  sleep;  he  walks  ia  hii 
s^eep 

Superplus,  surplus. 

Sparse  writing,  loose  writing. 

A  scroll,  a  draft  of  a  writing* 

A  bramler,  a  gridiron. 

A  griddle,  on  which  the  Scotch  bannod^  (cskes) 
are  baked,  in  universally  pronounced  girdle. 

For  my  own  share;  for  my  own  part. 

On  Sundat^s  morning  ;  Sunday  moraiag. 

She  is  some  better;  somewhat  better. 

It  answered  to  a  wish;  as  I  wished. 

fVrongous  imprisomnent,  false  imprisonment. 

A  tenement,  a  house ;  thus,  in  a  legal  conveyance, 
we  find  this  description  ;—*'i4tf  and  had  (whf>Ii-) 
that  tenement  of  land,  back  end  fijre^  hig/i  aiki 
laigh,  (low)  under  and  above,  situate,  ^. 

To  want,  to  require. 

I  wrote  him  on  Sunday ;  I  wrote  to  him. 

I  caused  make  a  table ;  1  ordered  a  table  to  be 
made,  or  bad  a  table  made. 
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A  timber  ]eg,  a  wooden  leg;  a  lintber  land,  a  wood 
house. 

I  Ara  m  we  to  ride;  accattoracd  to  ride. 

In  most  countries  the  names  of  places  are  apt  to 
be  Cfwmpted.  This  is  remarkably  the  ca;«e  in 
Scotland,  of  which  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with 
a  few  striking  examples.  Goodtrees  and  Foun- 
tain-bridge are  pronounced  OvUen  and  Foid- 
Mggst,  (not  remarkably  descriptiTe  of  their 
cleanliness.)  Restelrisr  is  Z^ouerrir,  and  Ulysses- 
haven,  Umn,  Where  a  foreign  name  has  been 
unfortunately  given  to  a  place,  it  is  sore  to  be 
mangled.  Thus  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh,  originally  called  BourdcHiux,  is 
known  only  by  the  name  of  Burdiehouse  ;  Bellas 
Retira  soon  became  Beit  Rattray ^  and  L'Eglise 
dc  Maria  is  Idgsmaleery. 
The  following  general  rules  have  been  given 

for  the  pronunciation  of  the  Scottish  language. 
I.  Where  a  word  ought  to  be  pronounced  long, 

pronounce  it  short. 
9.  Where  a  word   ought  to  be  pronounced 

short,  pronounce  it  long. 

8.  Where  a  vowel,  particularly  the  letter  a, 

should  be  pronounced  slender,  or  open,  pronounce 

it  broad. 

4.  Whece  it  should  be  bioaii^  pronounce  it 
slender,  or  open. 

5.  Where  the  accent  should  be  laid  upon  the 
first  syllable,  carry  it  to  the  middle,  or  end  of  the 
word. 

6.  Where  it  should  be  towards  the  middle  or 
end,  bring  it  forward  to  the  beginning. 

N.B.  We  do  not  recommend  these  rules  to  oor 
English  friends,  who  now  stu.dy  with  such  ardor 
the  Scots  novels. 

The  Scots  use  the  plural  number  for  the  singu- 
lar, ef  vice  venOf  in  the  following,  and  no  doubt 
in  many  other  instances. — I  drank  only  two  ql  has 
fffloMegJ  of  wine,  or  two  dish  (di»he»)  of  tea*  This 
manifest  impropriety  I  have  observed  even  in 
good  company.  A  doeen  of  herring,  (herrings)  is 
not  less  common ;  yet  they  do  not  say  ''  a  dozen 
of  egg.'*     The  broth  are  fi$J  very  good.    This  ex- 


pression is  not  very  common  among  people  of 
education ;  but  among  the  vulgar  is  almost  uni- 
versal. 

T/ie  corp^  w^re,  (was)  put  into  the  coffin.  This 
barbarism  is  as  common  among  the  Scotch,  who 
do  not  know  the  LAtin  derivation  of  the  word, 
(from  corpus,)  as  the  English  pronunciation  of  the 
adopted  word  carps  is  among  persons  of  bo«h  na- 
tions who  are  ignorant  of  French.  The  vulgar 
even  say,  t/te  corpse  were  cqffined,  or  chested;  and 
not  unfrequently  a  carp,  although  no  such  \»ord 
exist.    The  singular  is  corpse,  the  plural  corpsrs. 

In  Scotland  the  word  linens  is  often  used  for 
linen.  For  example.  Carry  my  linens  to  the  wash- 
er-wife, 

A  thousand  pound,  (for  pound's)  is  an  impro- 
priety almost  as  common  m  England  as  in  Scot- 
land. 

Riding<iothes,  is  the  Scotch  for  riding  habit, 

A  dolhrbrush  means  a  clothes-brtuh. 

A  is  partners  with  B,  means  that  A  is  partner  to 
B,  or  rather,  A  is  B's  partner. 

The  hiccup  is  the  Scotch  for  the  hiccups, 

A  great  many  company  often  means,  even  in 
Edinburgh,  a  grreat  deal  of  company. 

Is  U  not  worth  a  sittpeneef  should  be,  Is  it  not 
worth  sixpence  ? 

/  haee  no  objections.  This  phrase  I  have  heard 
mentioned  as  a  Scotticism ;  but  I  have  never  been 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  tay  good  reason  why 
the  plural  may  not  be  used  here  as  properly  as 
the  singular. 

Horse,  in  North  Britain,  is  vulgarly  used  for 
horses.  Thneorfimr  horse  is  an  expression  as 
common  in  the  month  of  a  farmer  or  a  plough- 
man^ m  that  pah  of  the  kin^om,  as  '*  three  or 
four  squadrons  of  horse'*  is  in  tliat  of  a  general 
officer. 

To  speakox  act  in  favours  of  a  person,  is  the  ex- 
pression constantly  used  in  Scotland  for— to  speak 
or  act  in  favour  of  him. 

Have  you  anyword  to  your  brother?  AnEnglish« 
man  would  say,  *<  Have  you  any  message  to  your 
brother?" 

lie 
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DitcMtion  does  uo(  jiimd  there,  at  it  does  here, 
a  happj  compound  of  f^ood  sense  and  prudence 
but  It  means  civility ;   as.    The  man  shewed  me 
great  diti;retion. 

The  poor  man  hat  htt  htsfudgmeni,  oris  out  of 
huj%idffmeni.  Fot  judgment  iheEuglhh  usesvfuet 
or  wits. 

A.  B,  writer  m  Edinburgh,  &c.  means  that  the 
gentlenuin  is  an  attorney  at  law. 

The  words  morti/jf  and  moHification  undoubt- 
edly owe  their  very  curious  application  to  the 
Scottish  law.  "  We  have  had  a  great  morti6ca- 
tion  in  this  town,"  said  a  northern  provost,  (may<« 
or,)  to  his  English  guest.  ''  I  am  sorry  for  it,** 
said  the  latter.  The  provost  was  surprised ;  but, 
finding  that  his  meaning  was  misunderstood,  im- 
mediately added,  '*  An  old  niggard,  who  died 
lately,  has  mortifietl  eight  thousand  poundio  build 
us  a  new  church."  ''  And  may  -you  never  suffer 
a  worse'  mortification!"  said  the  Englishman. 
But  this  word  is  also  used,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
ordinary  senses  annexed  to  it  in  England. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  English  sense  of 
the  word  honeU^  the  Scots  often  use  it  as  a  term 
of  endearment,  as  in  this  expression,  Hoptettman! 
he  has  hit  own  troMet.  Like  the  English,  they 
also  use  the  word  poor  in  the  same  sense. 

When  they  say.  The  man  tt  very  throng,  they 
mean  he  is  very  busy. 

Clean  dirt  is  a  vulgarism  sometimes  heard  in 
Scotland,  and  which,  fi>r  impropriety  and  absur- 
dity, hieis  no  parallel  in  the  English,  or,  perhaps, 
in  any  other  language.  It  means  unalloyed,  lyi- 
adulteiated  dirt. 

The  compound  term  formed  of  the  word  hath 
and  the  word  tiile,  signifies  in  Scotland  a  back- 
grounds'—a ludicrous  combination,  it  must  be 
owned,  to  an  English  ear,  but  which,  tntCw//,  con- 
veys DO  ludicrous  idea ;  nor  is  any  thin^  of  the 
kind  meant  by  it  in  Scotland,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  applied,  as  it  often  iji,  to  grounds  situated 
behind  the  houses  of  l%dies. 

Str^fped  stuff  is  the  vulgar  Scotticism  for 
striped  Ui^. 


SHuate,  compensate,  Sic,  aie  Coo  often  nae )  for 

sHuated,  compensated,  &c. 

The  thirtieth  and  first  verse  of  the  'hmndredth,  for- 
tieth, and  ninth  Psalm,  should  be,  <'tbe  thtity- 
flrst  verse  of  the  hundred-and-forty»ninth€*salm." 
The  respectable  cleigy  of  Scotland  will  excuse 
this  remark. 

The  coat  it  tfUi  new;  is  quite  new. 

The  Scotticism  old  bread,  seems  no  way  infe- 
rior to  the  Anglicism  stale  bread. 

Speaking  of  distant  countries,  or  "  the  days  of 
other  times,"  the  Scots  are  very  apt  to  say,  tke» 
regions,  or  these  ages.  The  English  vulgar  also 
use  these  far  those;  but  perhaps  not  so  ffcquently 
as  the  Scots  of  the  middle  class.  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  these  is  the  plural  of  this,  and 
consequently  refers  to  persons  or  things  at  band, 
or  to  times  present ;  whereas  those  is  the  plural 
of  that,  and  refers  to  persons  or  things  distant,  or 
to  times  past. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  the  S^ts  misapply  verbs,  both  principal 
and  auxiliary. 

JU  persons  are  hereby  prohibited,  and  daseheatged 
from  throwing  rubbish,  8;c,  The  word  discharge  is 
thus  used  in  many  of  the  prohibitory  advertise- 
ments of  magistrates  in  Scotland.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  ranked  among  law  terms.  But  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  their  honours  and  worship*  wouM 
discharge  all  other  persons  from  speaking  or  wri- 
ting the  word  in  this  sense ;  for  it  is  almost  as 
commonly  used  by  parents  in  commandtpg  their 
children,  as  by  magistrates  in  regulatiag  mattera 
of  police.    - 

tie  challenged  the  hoy  for  piaying  the  truant, 
means,  he  rated,  or  reprimanded  him  for  playing 
truant. 

Step  in  to  the  fire,  sometimes  pronounced  hastily 
step  into  the  fire,  means,  in  Scotland,  come,  or  go, 
tothe^re. 

A  Scotswoman,  who  was  reckoned  godly,  very 
much  surprised  her  English  neighbour  b)r  saying, 
that  she  never  mmded  sermons  ;  her  meaning  was^ 
that  she  never  remembered  wrmons. 
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tie  9lay9  vn  iht  CcmongaU^  meani,  he  lires  in 
that  suburb. 

To  cast  out  with  a  penan,  meaiM,  to  fall  out 
with  him. 

To  ay  upoA  a  penon,  means,  to  call  him. 

He  is  turned  a  fine  boy,  means,  he  is  become  a 
fine  bo jT* 

The  tmb  rwu  ont,  means,  the  tub  leaks. 

To  take  the  book,  or  to  make  exerdte,  means,  to 
perfonn  family  worship.  A  propoe :  An  old  man, 
who  did  not  read  remarkably  well,  on  taking  ike 
bookf  came,  in  the  order  of  his  reading,  to  a  chap- 
ter full  of  Hebrew  names,  which  he  could  not 
manage.  **  Marion,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  this 
is  an  ttaco  kittte  (very  difficult)  chapter,  and  we 
Imd  better  turn  o*er  the  leaf."  Hence,  turning 
o*er  the  leaf,  is  become  a  phrase,  in  that  place, 
for  any  change  of  system. 

/  cannot  want  my  pen-knife,  means,  I  cannot  do 
without  it.  To  want,  in  this  sense,  has  no  syno- 
nyme  in  English. 

The  Highlanders,  like  the  Welsh,  are  apt  to  say 
her  for  his.  Hence  the  Lowlanders  often  jocu- 
larly call  a  Highlander  her  teV  (herself.) 

To  unfold  the  various  Scottish  misapplications 
of  the  unfortunate  auxiliaries  %haU  and  wHl, 
should  and  vpould,  would  alone  require  a  long  dis- 
sertation. JVill  ($hall)  I  help  you  to  a  hk  of 
beef?  JwUlfthalUfdlL  Wewould  (nhouH)  be 
fnuch  to  blame  to  do  so.  "  IwiU  be  ruhied,**  said  a 
Scotsman  to  his  English  friend.  "  I  am  sorry  for 
it,"  said  the  other,  but  if  you  will  be  ruined,  ^ou 
know  no  one  else  can  prevent  it."  The  English- 
man might  have  answered  in  the  Scottish  proverb, 
"He  who  will  to  Coupar,  will to^Coupar,"  in 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  is  for  once  rightly 
applied. 

The  Scots  misapply  adverbs  in  the  following 
examples. 

li'here  (for  whither)  are  you  aoing?  Come  here, 
for  come  hither  j  and  go  there,  for  go  thither.  But 
these  improprieties  are  as  common  on  the  south 
as  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed ;  and  the  Scots 
ace  never  guilty  of  this  here  and  that  there 
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The  expression.  He  Mnes  at  home  for  ordinary, 
would  be  in  English,  '*  He  commonly  dines  at 
home." 

Speaking  of  a  person  who  has  gone  to  so/ne  small 
or  moderate  distance,  the  ScoU  say,  he  has  gone 
the  length  of  such  a  place.  Thus,  at  Edinburgh, 
it  is  common  to  sav.  He  has  gone  the  length  of 
Lekh, 

I  cannot  go  the  day,  should  be,  I  cannot  go 
to-day. 

Therms  no  matter,  should  be,  it  matters  not. 

Drink  out  your  ^ass,  is  the  northern  phrase  for 
drink  off  your  glass. 

He  is  no  a  good  boy,  is  improperly  used  for  He 
is  not  a  good  boy. 

We  will  go  to  our  dinner  whenever  the  dock 
strikes  two,  when  translated  into  English,  means, 
We  BUall  goto  dinner  when  the  clock  strikes  two. 

To  look  over  the  window,  for  look  out  at  the  win- 
dow, may  perhaps  have  originated  in  Edinburgh, 
where  the  general  height  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  narrowness  of  some  of  the  wynds,  (lanes) 
gives  literal  truth,  and  therefore  grammatical  pro- 
priety to  the  phrase.  If  you  want  to  see  any 
thing  from  the  higher  windows  in  some  o(  those 
lanes,  you  must  literally  look  over. 

One  would  readily  inuigine,  signifies,  one  would 
be  apt  to  imagine. 

Some  is  very  often  used  in  the  North  for  som^ 
what,  or  something,  as  He  is  some  better. 

Below  the  bridge  does  not  mean,  as  in  England, 
farther  down  the  river  than  the  bridge,  but  it  often 
means,  under  the  bridge.  In  the  same  manner, 
below  water,  below  grounds  &c.  are  often  used  for 
under  water,  und^r  ground,  &c. 

Prepositions  are  misapplied  by  the  Scots  In  the 
following  instances : 

He  stuck  among  the  day,  instead  of  in  the  clay. 

Hate  you  a  kmfe  umn  you?  instead  of  abmit 
you. 

Make  a  penio  me,   ^ffy  a  knife  to  me.    In  these 
and  -similar  expressions,  instead  of  to  use  fifr. 
.   I  enquired  fin- Mr.  A's  health,  should  be,  I  en- 
quired after  Mr.  A*s  health. 
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I»  Mr.  A.  in  ?  means,  is  Mr.  A.  within  ?  or  ra- 
ther is  Mr.  A.  at  home?  But  my  countrymen  are 
seldom  or  never  heard  to  say.  He  is  ^one  m 
(instead  of  into)  the-  country,  an  impropriety  too 
common  in  Ix>ndon. 

He  insisted  for  it,  is  the  Scotticism  for.  He  in- 
sisted to  have  it. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Scots  to  say,  Iwak" 
ed  on  a  person,  instead  of,  I  waited  for  him. 

J  do  not  agree  wUh  it,  would  be,  in  English,  I 
do  not  agree  to  it. 

Notwithstemding  of,  instead  of  Nolwithstan^nq, 
is  a  northern  monster  so  very  gigantic  and  formi- 
dable, that,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  great  Pitt, 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  conquering  America 
with  my  crutch,  as  of  attacking  this  mountain 
savage  with  my  puny  goose  quill.  All  his  Ma- 
jesty s  lieges  should  combine  against  it,  and  all  its 
abettors  should  be  banished —to  Scotland— for  14 
years,  as  enemies  to  civilized  society. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  some  of  the  peculi- 
arities in  the  Scottish  use  of  the  different  parti 
ol^"  speech,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  miscellaneous 
examples. 

A  strong  fire  is  often  called,  in  Scotland,  a  bold 
fire.  In  one  part  of  the  country,  the  kiln  men 
(t!)oEC  who  attend  kilns  for  drying  corn,  malt,  &c.) 
will  not  allow  their  fire  to  be  called  by  that  name. 
From  some  superstitious  notion,  which,  I  believe, 
they  cannot  explain,  they  insist  that  it  shall  be 
called  inde,  (quierc,  from  ignis^  the  Scotch  word 
for  a  kitchen  fire. 

Tafte  tad  is  the  Scotch  for  take  care.  ''  If  you 
dnnt  take  tent,"  said  a  Scotch  physician  in  Ja- 
maica, to  his  patient,  ''  it  will  soon  be  all  over 
with  you."  The  family^  thinking  that  the  doctor 
meant  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  wine  called 
tent,  dispatched  the  house  neg^roes  in  all  direc- 
tions to  procure  some  of  it.  But  when  the  doctor 
next  came  for  his  moidore,  they  found  that  they 
had  only  misunderstood  ^x>ne  of  bis  Caledonian 
phrases. 

TIIKBB  VICTORIES  AT  ROflLIN. 

After  the  expiration  of  th«  truce,  Edward  sent 
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an  army  into  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
John  de  Sc^rave.  This  officer  conducted  faia 
troops  towanls  Edinburgh,  after  the  expiration. 
For  the  conveniency  of  quarters,  he  marched  them 
in  three  divisions,  but  so  far  separated  that  they 
could  not  support  each  other.  Comyn  the  guar- 
dian, and  Simon  Fraser,  with  a  small  but  chosen 
band,  made  a  forced  march  during  the  ni^ht,  and 
at  break  of  day  approached  the  nrst  division.  In- 
stead of  falling  back,  he  rashly  advanced,  and 
attacked  the  Scots.  His  troops  were  totally  de- 
feated, and  himself  dangerously  wounded.  With 
equal  gallantry  and  success  the  Scots  encountered 
the  second  division,  and,  accordix^  to  our  histo- 
rians, the  third. 


UNREASOMABLB  BLAME  OP  THE  BIOHLANOBRS. 

Till  lately  very  few  flat-flsh  were  caught  by  the 
fishers  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  although  the 
sea^bounds  with  turbot,  soles,  &c.  Everv  encou- 
ragement in  the  way  of  premiums  had  failed  to 
induce  these  men  to  alter  their  usual  mode  of 
fiihing.  When  such  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  men  who  have 
been  fishers  from  their  youth, can  it  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  shepherds  and  erasiers  of  the 
mountains  do  not,  as  if  by  instinct,  become  fishers, 
without  the  least  knowledge  or  experience  of  the 
new  element  from  which  they  ore  desired  to  ex- 
tmct  their  subsistence? 

ALBXABDBR  DALRTMPLB. 

This  eminent  hydrographer,  F.R.&  and  F.SA. 
Was  bom  July  24,  1737,  at  New  Hailes,  near 
Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  his  father,  Sir  James  Dal- 
r^mple,  bart.  of  Hailes.  His  mother,  lady  Christ 
tian,  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Haddington,  a  very 
amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  bore  aixteea 
children,  all  of  whom  Alexander,  who  was  the 
seventh  son,  survived.  He  was  educated  at  the 
school  of  Haddington,  under  Mr.  David  Young  ; 
but  as  he  left  school  before  he  was  fourteen  yean 
of  age,  and  never  was  at  the  university,  hia  scho- 
lastic endowments  were  very  limited. 

Sir  James  Dalrymple  died  in  1T50 ;  aad  the 


bon.  geneml  St.  Clair  haTing  matried  Sir  James's 
sister^  a  very  sensible  and  aecomplished  wonian^ 
(ttie  relict  ef  Sir  John  Baled,  barU)  in  1152,  from 
bis  intimacy  with  aldennan  Baker,  tiien  chaimi&n 
of  the  East  India  Company^  General  St.  Clair  got 
Mr.  Baker's  pronuae  to  appoint  bis  nephew,  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  -a  writer  in  the  Company 'f>  service; 
tbe  young  man  baring  conceived  a  strong  desire 
of  going  to  the  East  fodies,  by  reading  NieubolT's 
Voyages*  and  a  novel  of  that  time,  called  Joe 
Thomson.  He  accordingly  left  Scotland  in  the 
spring  of  1759,  with  his  brother  Sir  David,  who 
aifectionately  accompanied  him  to  London.  He 
vras  pat  to  Mr.  Kinross's  academy,  at  Forty-hill, 
near  Enfield,  for  some  months  antecedent  to  his 
appointment  in  the  company's  service.  He  tells 
us  he  was  obliged  to  Mr.  Kinross  for  his  great 
kindness  and  attention  to  him,  and  received  much 
g-ood  instruction  for  his  conduct  through  life,  by 
which  he  greatly  profited ;  but  was  too  short  a 
time  at  that  academy  to  learn  much  of  what  was 
the  object  of  sending  him  there,  viz.  writing,  and 
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While  in  the  secretary's  office,  examining  the  old 
records,  to  qualify  himself,  by  the  knowledge  of 
them,  U>  fill  tlie  office  of  secretary,  which  he  waa 
in  succession  to  expect,  he  found  the  commerce 
of  the  eastern  islands  was  an  object  of  great  con- 
sideration with  the  company,  and  he  was  inspired 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  recover  that  important 
object  for  tliis  country. 

He  performed  various  voyages,  important  in  a 
Commercial  point  of  view,  and  made  several  nau- 
tical discoveries. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  home,  in  1 765,  discover- 
ies in  the  South  Sea  being  a  favourite  object  of 
Mr.  Dalrym pie's  researches,  he  conimnnicated  his 
collections  on  that  subject  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  lord  Shelbume,  late  marquis  of  Lapsdow  ne, 
who  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  employ  him  on 
these  discoveries.  Afterwards,  when  tlie  Boyal 
Society  proposed  to  send  persons  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus,  in  1769,  Mr.  Dalrymple  was 
approved  of  by  the  Admiralty,  as  a  proper  person 
to  be  employed  in  this  service,  as  well  as  to  pro- 


merchants'  accounts;  which  were,  at  that  time  I  secute  discoveries  in  that  quarter;  but  from  some 
at  Least,  the  only  qualifications  the  East  Jndia  differences  of  opinion,  partly  owing  to  ofilcial 


Company  thought  requisite  in  their  servants :  and 
the  aosuidity  of  supposing  a  boy  of  sixteen,  from 
an  academy,  competent  to  keep  a  set  of  mer- 
chants' books  not  being  considered,  some  demur 
was  made  to  Mr.  Kihross's  certificate  of  this  part 
of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  education  not  being  expressed 
in  ternis  sulBcientiy  direct;  however,  this  was 
not  insisted  on. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  he  embarked  at 
Gravesend,  on  board  the  Suffolk  Indiaman,  com- 
manded by  captain  Wm.  Wilson,  and  the  vessel 
sailed  from  the  Downs,  Dec.  95, 1759,  and  arrived 
at  Madras  on  May  11.  At  first  Mr.  Dalrymple 
was  pnt  under  the  store-keeper,  but  was  soon 
after  removed  to  the  secretary's  office,  and  on 
lord  Pigot's  bein^  appointed  govemor,  was  noti- 
ced by  his  lordship  with  great  kindness,  as  well 
as  by  Mr.  Orme,  the  historian,  then  a  member  of 
council,  and  accountant,  who  continued  his  friend- 
ship to  him  diuing  the  remainder  ef  his  life. 


etiquette,  respecting  the  employment  of  any  per- 
son as  commander  of  a  vessel,  who  was  not  a 
naval  officer,  and  partly  owing  to  Mr.  Dalrym- 
ple's objections  to  a  divided  command,  this  de- 
sign did  not  take  place.  In  that  year,  however, 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
gave  Mr  Dalrymple  £5000  for  his  past  services, 
and  as  an  equivalent  to  the  emoluments  of  secre- 
tary at  Madras,  which  he  had  relinquished  in  1759, 
to  proceed  on  the  eastern  voyage.  As  the  various 
proceedings  concerning  Balambangan  were  pub- 
lished in  1769,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  in 
this  place  that  the  court  of  Directors  appointed 
Mr-  Dalrymple  chief  of  Balambangan,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Britannia;  but  some  unhappy 
differences  arising  with  the  Directors,  he  was  re- 
removed  from  the  charge  of  that  intended  settle- 
ment, and  another  person  appointed  in  his  stead. 
In  1774,  however,  the  Court  of  Directors  being 
dissatisfied  with  this  person's  conduct,  had  it  in 
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coDtempkUoD  to  tend  a  mpervtaor  thithen  On 
this  occaaion  Mr.  Dalrymple  made  an  offer  of 
his  Berrices  to  redeem  the  expedition  from  de- 
itniction»  without  any  emolament,  except  detoLy 
ing  his  expenses,  on  condition  that  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  clear  profits  of  the  establishmeot 
should  be  g^ranted  to  him  and  his  heirs,  &c.  But 
this  offer  was  not  accepted,  and  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  Balambangan  was  lost  to  the  Com- 
pany. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Dalrymple  returned  to  Eng- 
laud,  in  1765^  he  was  almost  eonstantlr  engaged 
in  collecting  and  ananging  materials  for  a  full 
exposition  of  the  importance  of  the  Eastern 
Islands  and  South  Seas;  and  was  encouraged  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  publish  various  charts, 
&c.  It  is  positiveW  affirmed,  that  the  chart  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  published  in 
1779,  was  the  occasion  of  saving  the  Hawke 
Indtaman  from  the  French,  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  had  taken  every  occasion  to 
keep  up  his  claim  on  the  Madras  establishment , 
but  after  lord  Pigot  was,  in  1775,  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Fort  St.  George,  he  was  advised  by  the 
then  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  to  make  a 
specific  application  before  the  arrangement  of  the 
Madras  council  was  made,  his  former  letters  be- 
ing considered  as  too  general.  Accordingly,  on 
the  8d  of  March,  1775,  he  applied  to  be  restored 
to  his  standing  on  the  Madras  establishment; 
which  application  the  company  were  pleased  to 
comply  with,  and  he  was  appointed  in  his  rank, 
Ma  a  member  of  council,  and  was  nominated  to  be 
one  of  the  coounittee  of  circuit. 

It  having  been  long  in  contemplation  to  have 
an  hydrograohical  office  at  the  Admiralty,  this 
was  estaplished  during  the  administration  of  earl 
Spencer.  In  1795  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  hydrogiapher,  and  received  the 
assent  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  whom  he 
held  a  shnikr  office,  and  who  had  lately  given 
him  a  pension  for  life. 

From  this  time  little  occurred  in  his  history 
woitby  of  particular  notice,  until  the  month  of 
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Mayj  I808«  when  having  nefaaed  lo 


hU 


place  of  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  on  the 
ground  of  superannuation,  and  to  accept  of  a 
pension,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  sitvalion; 
and  it  is  said,  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  medical 
attendants,  his  death  was  occasioned  by  vexation 
arising  from  that  evenU  Mr.  Dalrymple,  indeed, 
had  exhibited  so  many  symptoms  of  decayed  fa- 
culties, joined  to  an  irritable  habit,  aa  to  lessen 
the  value  of  those  services  for  which  he  had  been 
so  highly  respected.  He  died  June  19,  1808,  at 
his  house  in  High-street,  Mary-le-bone,  and  was 
buried  in  the  small  cemetery  adjoiaiqy  the 
church. 

BzcosB  roa  no  aBRMon. 

In  the  records  of  the  parish  of  Cortachy,  in  the 

county  of  Forfar,  is  an  entry  in  the  following 

words :  *'  No  sermon  at  Cortachy  this  day,  the 

minister  being  at  Clova,  at  the  trial  of  a  witch.** 

UDAL. 

The  witU  is  a  peculiar  tenure  for  some  of  the 
crown  lands,  which  no  where  prevails  in  Scotland, 
except  in  the  fbur  towns  birtmff  of  Loehmaben, 
and  in  the  lands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The 
lands  of  Orkney,  which  are  held  by  this  tenure, 
are  said  to  have  been  gnnted  b^  Olaus,  one  of 
the  Norwegian  kings,  upon  condition  of  receiviog 
one-third  of  the  produce ;  and  the  property  de- 
volved in  succession,  without  charter  or  seizin, 
from  either  the  sovereign  or  soperior :  the  coodi- 
tional  payment  of  one-third  of  the  produce  is 
now  given  op,  and  at  present  some  of  the  udal 
lands  pay  a  small  rent  to  the  crown ;  some  pay  to 
the  church,  and  some  do  not  papr  to  one  or  other. 
The  property  of  the  udal  lands  is  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another  simply  by  delivery  and 
possession ;  the  only  formality  rec^uisite  to  render 
the  tranaaction  valid,  being  the  insertion  of  the 
transfer  into  the  rental  of  the  superior,  which  u 
done  without  fee  or  reward.  The  udal  rights  were 
renewed  by  James  VI.  and  Charles  II.,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  court  of  session,  and  a  decree  of  the 
British  (louse  of  Peers,  in  1796  and  17S7. 
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DlS/imiflNO   THB  HIOBLAMDBM. 

In  1725  a  military  force  was  collected  to  carry 
the  act  of  parliament  for  disarming  the  High- 
landersyinto  effect.  General  Wade  gives  the  follow- 
ing accoant  of  bis  proceedings. 

"  Colonel  Kirk's  regiment,  and  the  Highland 
companies,  were  ordered  to  join  the  camp,  which, 
with  Grove's  and  Whetham's  regiment,  made  a 
body  of  three  battalions,  six  Highhind  companies, 
and  fifty  dragoons. 

'^  The  regiment  of  Macarteney,  whicb  was  like- 
wise intended  for  the  camp,  remained  in  qaarters 
at  Aberdeen,  and  other  considerable  towns  on  the 
East  Coast,  which  had  refnscd  the  payment  of  the 
malt  duty;  but  continued  in  a  readmess  to  march 
and  join  the  forces,  if  occasion  required.  The 
troops  at  Edinburgli,  and  other  parts  of  the  Low 
Country  being  left  under  thecommand  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  I  set  out  from  Edinburgh  the  first  day 
of  August,  and,  for  the  greater  eipedition,  em- 
barked on  board  Your  Majesty's  ship  the  Rose, 
the  wind  being  then  favourable,*  but,  toon  after 
proving  contrary,  and  continuing  so  for  four  days, 
I  was  obliged  to  land  on  the  coaat  of  Angus,  and 
proceed  by  land  to  the  camp  at  Inverness,  where 
1  arrived  the  tenth  of  August. 

*'  I  was  glad  to  find  the  disturbance*  in  the  Low 
Country  had  not  influenced  the  Highlanders  to 
depart  from  the  promises  they  had  mcule  me, 
peaceably  to  surrender  their  arms.  The  Laird  of 
the  M'Kenzies,  and  other  Chiefs  of  the  Clans  find 
Tribes,  tenanu  to  the  late  Earl  of  Seaforth,  came 
to  me  in  a  body,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  and 
assured  me  that  both  they  and  their  followers 
were  ready  to  pay  a  dutiful  obedience  to  Your 
Majesty's  commands,  by  a  peaceable  surrender  9f 
their  arms;  that  if  Your  Majesty  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  procure  them  an  idemnity 
for  the  rents  that  had  been  misapplied  for  the 
time  pa^t,  they  would  for  the  future  become  faith- 
fbl  Bubjecls  to  Your  Majesty,  and  pay' them  to 
Yonr  Majesty's  Receiver  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic. I  assured  them  of  Your  Majesty's  ^acious 
iDt/>Qtiona,  towards  them,  and  that  they  might  rely 


on  Your  Majesty's  bounty  and  clemency,  provided 
they  would  merit  it  by  their  future  good  conduct 
and  peaceable  behaviour ;  that  I  had  Your  Majes- 
ty's commands  to  send  the  first  summons  to  the 
■country  they  inhabited  ;•  which  would  soon  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  shewing  the  sincerity  of 
their  .promises,  and  of  having  the  merit  to  set  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  Highlands,  who  in  their 
turns  were  to  be  summoned  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  pursuaat  to  the  Disarming  Act ;  that  they 
might  choose  the  place  -they  themselves  thought 
most  convenient  t^  surrender  their  arms ;  and  that 
I  would  answer,  that  neither  their  persons  nor 
their  property  should  be  molested  by  Your  Majes- 
ty's troops. — They  desired  they  might  be  permit- 
ted to  deliver  up  their  artns  at  the  Castle  of  Brahan, 
the  principal  seat  of  their  late  Superior,  who^  they 
said,  had  prooM>ted  and  encouraged  them  to  thia 
their  submission;  but  begged  Uiat  none  of  the 
Highland  Companies  might  be  present;  for,  as 
they  had  always  been  reputed  the  bravest,  aa  well 
as  |he  most  numerous  of  the  Northern  Clans,  they 
thought  it  more  consistent  with  their  honour  to 
resign  their  arms  to  Your  Majesty's  veteran  troops ; 
—  to  which  I  readily  consented. 

*'  Summonses  were  accordingly  sent  to  the 
several  Clans  and  Tribes,  the  inhabitant*  of 
eighteen  parishes,  who  were  vassals  or  tenants 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Seaforth,  to  bring  or  send  in 
all  their  arms  and  warlike  weapons  to  the  Castle 
of  Brahan,  on  or  before  the  twenty-eighth  of 
August 

*'  About  this  time  menacing  letters  were  sent 
me  by  the  post  from  Edinburgh,  to  intimidate  me 
from  proceeding  in  the  execution  of  the  Disarm- 
ing Act;  papers  were  printed  there  by  the  Jaco- 
bites, and  messengers  sent  to  disperse  them 
through  the  Highlands,  in  hopes  to  excite  them 
to  resistance,  denying  the  power  of  Parliament, 
tellbg  them  the  Act  was  in  its  own  nature  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  not  fit  to  be  execu- 
ted upon  barbarians;  and  that,  when  they  hnd 
surrendered  their  arms,  they  were  to  be  extirpated, 
or  at  best  be  sent  into  captivitv. 
rS 
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*  TheM  artifice€  had  no  inflaence  on  the  Chiefs 
of  Clans,  who  depended  on  the  assurances  1  had 
given  them,  that  no  severity  should  be  used  in  the 
execution  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Disarm- 
ing Act;  that  it  was  Your  Majesty's  intention  they 
should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  humanity, 
provided  the  peace  of  the  country  was  secured  by 
preventing  the  frequent  disorders  occasioned  by 
the  practice  of  wearing  arms. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  I  went  to  the  Cas- 
tle of  Brahan,  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred 
of  the  regular  troops,  and  wa^  met  there  by  the 
chiefsof  the  several  Clans  and  Tribes,  who  assured 
me  they  had  used  their  utmost  diligence  in  col- 
lecting all  the  arms  they  were  possessed  of,  which 
should  be  brought  thither  on  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing, pursuant  to  the  summons  they  had  received ; 
and  telling  me  they  were  apprehensive  of  insults  or 
depredations  from  the  neighbouring  Clsns  of  the 
Camerons,  and  others  who  still  continued  in  pos- 
session of  their  arms.  Parties  of  the  Highland 
Companies  were  ordered  to  guard  the  passes  lead- 
ing to  their  country;  which  parties  continued 
there  for  their  protection,  till  the  Clans  in  that 
neighbourhood  were  summoned,  and  had  surren- 
dered their  arms. 

"  On  the  day  appointed,  the  several  Clans  and 
Tribes  assembled  in  the  adjacent  villages,  and 
marched  in  good  order  through  the  great  avenue 
that  leads  to  the  Castle ;  and  one  after  another  laid 
down  their  arms  in  the  Court- Yard,  in  great  and 
quiet'decency,  amounting  to  784  of  the  several 
species  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

"  The  solemnity  with  which  this  was  performed, 
had,  undoubtedly,  a  great  influence  over  the  rest 
of  the  Highland  Clans ;  and  disposed  them  to  pay 
that  obedience  to  Your  Majestjrs  commands,  by  a 
peaceable  surrender  of  their  arms,  which  they  had 
never  done  to  an^  of  your  royal  predecessors,  or 
in  compliance  with  any  law  either  before  or  since 
the  Union. 

"  The  next  summons  was  sent  to  the  Clans  and 
countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killyhuimcn 
and  Port  William.    The  arms  of  the  several  Chins 
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of  the  McDonalds  of  Gleittarf,  M^ieods  of  Gle> 

nelg,  Chisholms  of  Strettiglass,  and  Grants  of 
Glenmoriston,  were  surrendered  to  me  at  the  Bar- 
rack of  Killybuimen,  the  fifteenth  of  September ; 
and  those  of  the  M'Donalds  of  Keppoch,  Moidut, 
Aresaig,  and  Glenco ;  as  also  the  Camerons,  and 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  were  delivered  to  the  Governor 
of  Pott  William.  The  M'Intoshes  were  summon- 
ed, and  brought  in  their  arms  to  Inverness;  and 
the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  with  the 
Clan  of  M'Phersons,  to  the  Barrack  of  Rathven 
in  Badenoch. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  isles  of  Skye  and  Mull 
were  also  summoned;  the  McDonalds,  M'Ktnnons. 
and  M'Leods  delivered  their  arms  at  the  Barrack 
of  Bemera;  and  those  of  the  Isle  of  Moll  to  the 
officer  commanding  at  Castle  Duart,  both  on  the 
first  day  of  October. 

"  The  regiments  remained  till  that  time  encamp- 
ed at  Inverness;  and  this  service  was  performed 
by  sending  detachments  from  the  Camp  to  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  Highlands  appointed  for  the  sur- 
render of  arms.  Ammunition  bread  was  regular- 
ly delivered  to  the  soldiers,  and  biscuita  to  the  de- 
tachments that  were  sent  into  the  mountains. 
The  camp  was  plentifully  supplied  with  provi- 
nioos,  and  an  hospital  in  the  town  provided  for 
the  sick  men.  This  contributed  to  preserve  the 
soldiers  in  health ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
excessive  bad  weather  and  continued  rains  that 
fell  during  the  campaign,  there  died  of  the  three 
regiments  no  more  tlwn  ten  soldiers  ^^ut  the 
weather  growing  cold,  and  the  snow  falling  in  the 
mountains,  obliged  me  to  break  op  the  camp,  and 
send  the  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

"The  new  raised  companies  of  Highlanders 
were  for  some  time  encamped  with  tl^  regular 
troops,  performing  the  duty  of  the  camp,  with 
the  rest  of  the  soldiers.  They  mounted  guard, 
went  out  upon  parties,  had  the  articles  of  war 
read  and  explained  to  them,  and  were  regularly 
paid  with  the  rest  of  the  troops.  When  they  had 
made  some  progress  in  their  exercise  and  disci- 
pline, they  were  senC  to  their  respective  stations 


with  proper  orders ;  as  wetl  to  prevent  the  High- 
landers from  returning  to  the  use  of  arms,  as  to 
hinder  their  committing  depredations  on  the  Low 
Country. 

•*  The  I>ord  Lovat's  Company  was  posted  to 
guard  all  the  passes  in  the  mountains,  from  the 
isle  of  Skye  eastward,  as  far  as  Inverness;  the 
company  of  Colonel  Grant  in  the  several  passes 
from  Inverness  southward  to  Dunkeld ;  Sir  Dun- 
can Campbell's  company,  from  Dunkeld  west- 
ward, as  far  as  the  country  of  Lorn.  The  three 
companies  commanded  by  Lieutenants  wore  post- 
ed, the  first  at  Fort  William  ;  the  second  at  Killy- 
huimen;  and  the  third  gt  Uuthven  in  Badenoch  ; 
and  may  in  a  short  time  be  assembled  in  a  body^ 
lo  march  to  any  part  of  the  Highlands  as  occasion 
may  require. 

"  The  orders  given  to  the  officers  commanding 
the  Highland  Companies  relating  to  their  fut«ire 
oonduct,  Yoar  Majesty  will  find  anneied  to  this  re- 
port. 

"  The  Clans  of  the  Northern  Highlands  having 
peaceably  surrendered  their  arms,  pursuant  to  the 
several  summonses  sent  them  in  Your  Majesty'e 
name,  and  consequently  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
their  neighbours,  to  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
(though  the  season  of  the  year  was  far  advanced) 
I  thought  it  both  just  and  necessary  to  proceed  to 
disarm  the  Southern  Clans,  who  had  also  joined 
in  the  Rebellion,  and  thereby  to  finish  the  cam- 
paign by  summoning  all  the  Clans  and  countries 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  Your  Majesty  in 
the  year  IT  15. 

"  Summonses  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Brea  of  Mar,  Perth,  Athol,  Braid- 
albin,  Mentcith,  and  those  parts  of  the  shire  of 
Stirling  and  Dumbarton  included  in  the  Disarming 
Act.  Parties  of  the  Regular  Troops  were  ordered 
to  march  from  the  nearest  garrisons  to  several 
places  appointed  for  the  surrender  of  their  arms, 
and  circular  letters  were  sent  to  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen in  those  parts,  exciting  them  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Northern  Highlands.  The  Clans  of 
tlMse  conntriea  brought  in  their  arms  on  the  days 
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and  at  the  places  appointed  by  their  respective 
summonses,  but  not  in  so  great'  a  quantity  as  the 
Northern  Clans  had  dono.  The  Gentlemen  assur- 
ed me  thev  had  given  strict  orders  to  their  Tenanta 
to  bring  in  all  the  arms  they  had  in  their  posses- 
sion ;  but  that  many  of  them,  knowing  they  were 
not  to  be  paid  for  them^  as  stipulated  by  the  former 
act,  several  had  been  carried  to  the  forges,  and 
turned  into  working  tools,  and  other  peaceable 
instruments;  there  being  no  prohibition  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  to  hinder  them  from  dis- 
posing of  them  in* any  manner  they  thought  most 
to  their  advantage,  provided  they  had  no  arms 
in  their  possession,  after  the  day  mentioned  in  the 
summons;  and  if  the  informations  I  have  received 
are  true,  the  same  thing  has  been  practised,  more 
or  less,  by  all  the  Clans  that  have  been  summon- 
ed pursuant  to  the  present  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  makes  no  allowance  for  arms  delivered  up, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  notorious  frauds  and  abu- 
ses committed  by  those  who  had  the  execution 
of- the  former  apt,  whereby  your  Majesty  paid 
near  £18,000  for  broken  and  useless  arms,  that 
were  hardly  worth  the  expense  of  carriage. 

"  The  number  of  arms  collected  this  year  in 
the  Highlands,  of  the  several  species  mentioned 
in  the  Disarming  Act,  amount  m  the  whole  to 
2685.  The  greatest  part  of  them  are  deposited  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  rest  at  Fort  Wil- 
liaut,  and  the  Barrack  of  Bemera.  At  the  time 
they  were  brought  in  by  the  Clans,  there  was  a 
mixture  of  go<xi  and  bad ;  but  the  damage  they 
received  in  the  carriage,  and  growing  rusty  by 
being  exposed  to  rain,  they  are  of  little  more  worth 
than  the  value  of  the  iron. 

It  was  found  in  1745  that  the  Clans  hostile  to 
Government  had  concealed  the  best  part  of  theii 
arms,  and  delivered  up  only  such  as  were  of  little 
or  no  use. 

HUNTBRIAN   MUSEUM,   GLASGOW. 

This  edifice  exhibits  the  temple  style,  being 
crowned  with  a  stone  cupola ;  and  is  accounted 
the  best  imitation  of  classical  buildiig  in  Great 
Britain. 
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It  was  erected  in  1804,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Slark.  The  principal  front  fonna  a  Roman  Doric 
portiea  of  six  columns;  and  behind  the  portico 
IS  formed  a  recess,  separated  from  it  by  a  second 
jow  of  colonms.  The  beauty  of  this  stractnie  is 
not  confined  to  the  portico.  Its  general  propor- 
tion, the  simplicity  of  its  parts,  and  the  elegance 
of  its  form,  render  several  views  of  it  from  thie 
College  Garden,  not,  perhaps,  inferior  to  that  of 
the  princi|Mil  front;— -and  in  simplicity  and  ele* 
gance,  the  interior  corresponds  with  the  exterior. 
The  saloon  for  paintings  is  particularly  beau- 
tiful in  its  forms,  proportions,  and  decorations. 

ANDREW   WTNTOUN. 

In  the  midst  of  that  fine  expanse  of  water,  Loch- 
leven,  and  near  to  the  island  which  contained  the 
Castle  of  Lochleven,  so  celebrated  as  the  prison 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  there  is  a  smaller  island, 
called  the  Inch,  or  Si.  Serfs  on  which  the  ruins 
may  yet  be  traced  of  a  priory  which  was  dedica- 
ted to  SL  Serf,  or  Servanus.  It  is  said  vo  nave  been 
founded  by  Brudo,  the  last  but  one  <  the  Pietish 
kings. 

Andrew  Wyntoun  was  a  canon  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  prior  o.  the  monastery  of  St.  Sed  in  Loch- 
levM 

Of  my  defaute  it  is  my  name 
Be  baptisme,  Andrew  of  Wyntowne, 
Of  Sanct  Andrew's  a  chanoune 
Regulere :  bot,  noucht  forthi 
Of  thaim  all  the  lest  worthy. 
Bot  of  thair  grace  and  thair  favoure 
1  wes  but  meryt,  made  prioure 
Of  the  Ynch  within  Lochlevyne. 

CronykU, 

Andrew  was  bom  and  died,  nobody  can  tell 
where  nor  when.  That  he  came  to  this  world, 
and  was  a  man  advanced  in  years,  some  time  or 
other  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
abundantly  certain.  In  the  chartulary  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrew's,  there  are  several  public 
.nstrnments   by  Andrew  Wyntoun,  as  pnor  of 
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Loehleven,dat6d  between  the  years  1895  aiid  1418. 
and  in  the  last  pa^  of  his  chronicle,  acoordii^  to 
the  copy  in  the  king's  library,  h^  makes  mention 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  which  began  16th 
November  1414,  and  ended  20th  May,  1418.  Ta- 
king it  for  granted,  then,  that  he  brought  down 
his  narrative  of  events  to  as  late  a  penod  as  he 
possibly  could,  his  death  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  plaee  not  long  after  the  year 
1419. 

His  '<  Ory^ale  Cronykil  of  Scotknd,"  not- 
withstanding Its  ^reat  value,  both  as  the  oldest 
Scottish  manuscript  existing*  except  Sir  Tristrem, 
and  as  the  first  record  of  the  history  of  our  conn- 
try,  in  our  own  laqguage,  was  suffered  to  remaia 
neglected  for  many  centuries.  In  1786,  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton  called  tbe  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
work  in  strong  terms,  and  appttrs  to  have  had 
himself  the  intenuon  of  publishing  it ;  but  of  this 
task  he  was  relieved  by  Mr.  David  Macpherson, 
who,  in  1795,  presented  the  public  with  a  splen- 
did edition  of  that  part  of  it  which  relates  more 
immediately  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Such 
chapters  as  those  of  Angeli,  of  itfon's  Creation,  &c 
he  has  resigned  to  more  recondite  and  less  na- 
tional collectors ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
that  now  that  theses  parts  have  lost  the  chance  of 
coming  into  the  world  as  outriders  of  Scottish 
history,  tliey  may  be  left  to  slumber  in  oblivion 
for  ever. 

''  The  Chronicle  of  Wyntoun,"  says  Dr.  Irving, 
"  is  valuable  as  a  picture  cf  ancient  manaera,  as  a 
repository  of  historical  anecdotes,  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  liierary  attainments  of  our  anceatora. 
With  a  perseverance  of  industry  which  had  nu- 
merous difficulties  to  encounter,  be  has  collected 
and  recorded  many  circumstances  that  tend  to  il- 
lustrate the  history  of  his  native  country ;  nor, 
rude  as  the  composition  may  seem,  is  his  work 
altogether  incapable  of  interesting  a  reader  of  the 
present  ace  of  refinement.  To  those  who  delight 
to  trace  the  prepress  of  the  human  mind,  his  un- 
polished production  will  afford  a  delicioua  r-'— 
tainmeot 
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*'  In  Wyatoin's  ChiOBicle,'  the  hiiCorian  will 
And  what  tmui,  in  the  abeence  of  more  ancient 
recordsy  be  now  i«^rded  as  the  original  acteount^ 
of  nany  important  transactions  in  Scottish  story. 
Many  of  these  Wyntonn  has  related  from  his  own 
knowled^y  or  from  the  reports  of  eye  witnesses; 
and  of  the  geneml  fidelity  of  his  narrative  there 
is  every  reason  to  form  the  most  fovonrable  opi- 
nion,  from  the  strict  agreement  which  we  find 
between  him  and  other  authorities,  where  there 
happens,  on  any  £Mt,  to  be  other  anthorities  to 
refer  to;  such  as  the  Foddera  Anglia,  or  the 
Fragments  of  the  Chartulary  of  the  Priory  of  St. 
Andrew's,  from  which  Wyntonn  drew  largely  and 
literally* 

BCCLBSlASTICAt   BSTABLMHMBNT. 

7*he  ecclesiastical  courts  are  four  in  number, 
viz.  the  Geneml  Assembler,  Provincial  Sjnods, 
Presbyteries,  and  Kirk  Sessions.  1st,  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  in 
Scotland,  and  may  with  propriety  be  termed  the 
Ecclesiastical  Parliament.  It  consists  of  commis- 
sioners, some  of  which  are  laymen,  under  the 
name  of  ruling  elders,  from  presbyteries,  royal 
boroughs,  and  universities.  The  King  presides 
by  his  Commissioner  (who  is  generally  a  nobleman 
of  high  mnk,)  in  the  assembly  which  meets  once 
a  year.  A  moderator  is  chosen  from  their  own 
number,  who  presides  and  regulates  tlie  proceed- 
ings. To  this  court  appeals  lie  from  the  other 
ecclesiastical  courts^  and  its  decision  is  final.  9nd, 
Provincial  Synods  are  next  in  authority:  thev  are 
composed  of  a  number  of  the  adjacent  presbyte- 
rie^  over  which  they  have  a  power.  8ra,  Presby- 
teries are  composed  of  a  number  of  contiguous 
parishes:  they  inspect  into  the  behaviour  of  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  their  respective  bounds, 
ordain  pastors,  examine  and  licence  schoolmaster^ 
&c.  4th,  the  Kirk  Session,  composed  of  the  mi- 
nister, elders,  and  deacons  of  every  parish,  form 
the  lowest  ecclesiastical  court  of  Scotland:  they 
have  the  auparinteiidnca  off  the  poor,  visit  the 
•ieli,  aad  «Miil  the  ckigymaB  in  his  clerical  fanc- 


tion.  Several  of  the  parish  chuiches  of  Scotland 
are  collegiate,  that  is,  have  more  than  one  clergy- 
man; but  the  number  of  these  is  only  31  in  877, 
the  total  number  of  parochial  districts.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment of  Scotland,  as  divided  into  synods  and  pres- 
byteries, with  the  number  of  ministers  in  each 
synod. 

Pretbffteriet,  Jdmitien, 
Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale 
Merse  and  Teviotdale 

■  Dumfries  -    . 
Galloway 

■  Glasgow  and  Ayr 

Perth  and  Stirling 

Fife 

— —  Angus  and  Meams 

■  Aberdeen 
— —  Moray 

Ross 

Sutherland  &  Caithness 

Argyll  -       - 

'  Glenelg 
Orkney 


. 

116 

- 

66 

. 

54 

- 

87 

- 

180 

. 

80 

. 

71 

. 

81 

. 

101 

- 

M 

- 

28 

. 

28 

- 

41 

. 

29 

- 

80 

Total, 


78 
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BURNING  WITCHES  AT  ABERDEEN. 

During  1596  and  1597,  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  persons  lost  their  lives  Tor  the  crime  of 
witchcraft ;  of  whom  one  died  in  prison,  another 
hanged  herself,  and  twenty-one  suffered  at  the 
stake.  An  account  of  the  expense  of  their  execu- 
tion is  recorded ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  price  and 
quantitv  of  the  materials  used  for  burning  witches, 
the  following  is  presented,  viz. 

Christen  Mitchell,  Bessie  Thorn,  and  Isabel 
Barrow. 

9th  March,  1596.  Item,  for  aboil  and  a  half 
of  coala  to  bum  the  said  witches,  SO  shillings. 
Item,  for  thirty-fi^e  loads  of  peats,  £4. 10s.  Item, 
for  six  barrels  of  tar,  £10.  Is.    Itcmj  for  two  iron 
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barrels  eight  ah il linps.  Item,  for  a stake^  dressing 
and'settiog  up,  1 3s.  8d.  Item,  for  eight  fathoms 
of  rope,  eight  shillitK^s.  Item  for  carrying  of  the 
coals,  peats,  and  barrels,  eight  shillings.  Item,  to 
John  Justice  (the  hanjman),  for  his  fee,  20  shil- 
lings. 

These  poor  people  were  accused  of  being  the 
devil's  agents;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  the  re- 
fintned  clergy  could  have  believed  that  his  sable 
majesty,  to  whom  they  ascribed  bO  much  cunning, 
should  have  employed  only  ignorant,  old,  and  de- 
crepit women,  as  his  instruments  in  carrying  on 
his  war  against  mankind. 

.CROVWELL   AND  WISHART. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  when  in  Scotland,  was  of 
course  extremely  desirous  to  gain  over  (he  Pres- 
bylcrians,  who  saw  through,  and  were  extremely 
adverse  to  his  ambilious  schemes.  A  minister  of 
the  name  of  Wishart,  in  one  of  the  churches  of 
GIvis^ow,  had  the  courage  to  inveigh  against  the 
regie io'es  in  the  presence  of  Oliver,  surrounded 
by  the  obedient  satellites  of  his  power.  A  gene- 
ral officer  who  aat  next  to  Oliver,  enraged  at  the 
unceremonious  freedom  of  the  preacher,  asked 
him,  in  a  whisper  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
others,  if  he  should  rise  and  shoot  the  old  dog.  No, 
said  Oliver,  shaking  his  head,  leave  him  to  me 
After  divine  service,  Oliver  sent  to  invite  the  cler- 
gyman to  supper,  when,  instead  of  the  severe  re- 
primand which  he  expected,  he  received  Oliver's 
tlianks  for  the  ability  and  zeal  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  his  sermon ;  lamenting  at  the  same  time 
that  his  zeal  in  some  respects,  was  not  more  under 
the  guidance  of  knowledge.  He  then  endeavour- 
ed to  set  Mr.  Wishart  right  in  seveml  material 
particulars,  in  which  he  was  misinformed  or  mis- 
taken. Supper  being  served  up,  Oliver  rose,  and^ 
by  wajr  of  a  grace,  poured  forth  a  long  prayer 
with  his  usual  sanctimonious  cant  and  grimace. 
After  supper  he  repeated  the  same  pharisaical 
farce.  In  short,  so  dexterously  did  the  weh  hy- 
pocrite work  on  the  good  man's  honest  simplicity, 
rtmt  he  >venVliomc  quite  convinced  of  the  purity 
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and  vprightnees  of  Olirer's  imeatioM;  and,  be- 
ing a  very  popular  preacher,  he  contributsd  greats 
ly  to  remove  the  groundless  prejudices  and  jea- 
lousies, as  he  now  thought  them,  which  many  of 
his  countrymen  entertained  against  CHiver  aad  his 
party. 

BATTLB  OP  HALLIDON  BILL. 

Lord  Archibald  Douglas,  regent  of  Scotland  for 
king  David  Bruce,  had  collected  anumerovsarmy, 
with  which  he  had  invaded  England,  in  hopes  of 
drawing  Edward  from  the  siege  of  Berwick  to  the 
protection  of  his  own  country.  But  the  importuai- 
ties  of  sir  W.  Keith  prevailed  upon  him  to  change 
his  plan  of  operations,  and  march  directly  towaHs 
Berwick  for  its  relief.  The  Scots  army  came  in 
sight  of  that  place,  Monday,  July  19,  ISSS,  about 
noon, and  found  the  English  army  drawn  upon 
Hallidon  hill,  about  a  mile  north-west  of  the 
town,  ready  to  receive  them^  The  Scotch  were 
grievously  galled  by  the  English  arcliera  in  mount- 
ing the  hill,  which  made  them  rush  on  to  the  at- 
tack with  much  precipitation.  Their  ilrat  shock 
was  violent ;  but  being  bravely  sustained  by  the 
English,  and  the  regent  being  killed,  tliey  instantly 
fell  into  confusion,  and  fled  on  all  hands,  andwers 
pursued  several  miles  by  Edward,  at  the  head  of 
the  English  cavalry,  and  by  the  Irish  under  lord 
Darc^,  with  a  most  dreadful  carnage.  Besides  a 
prodigious  number  of  private  men,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  nobility,  who  adhered  to  the  lainily  of 
Bruce,  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  in  this 
baUle.  This  great  victory  was  obtained  with 
very  little  loss,  and  was  followed  by  the  sarrcodef 
of  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick,  according  to 
the  capitulation. 


CARDINAL  BEATOUIl'S  CRVBLTY. 

In  his  progress  througli  the  kingdom,  with  the 
Governor,  he  instigated  hin,  says  Pitscottie,  **  te 
hang,  at  Perth,  four  honest  men,  for  eatimg  ef  • 
goose  on  Friday  ;  and  drowned  a  young  wonaa 
because  she  veAised  to  pray  to  Our  Ln^y  in  Iwr 
birth." 
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A  CHROIIO LOGICAL  LIST  OF  ' 
SCOTLAND. 


•  1  Fer^s  I.    - 
2  Fentharis 
S  Mainua 

4  Dornadilla 

5  NothatUB    - 

6  Reuthenit 

7  Reuthra      * 

8  Thereus 

9  Josioa 

10  Finnanus    - 

11  Durstuf      - 
19  Evcnus  I. 
19  GillQB 

14  Evenai  11. 

15  Edenifl 

16  Evenus  III. 

17  Metallanus 

18  Caratacus  - 

19  Corbred  I. 
80  Dardanus    - 
21  Corbred  II. 
29  Luctacut    - 
28  Mogaldat   - 

24  Conanis 

25  Ethodius  I. 

26  Satrael 

27  Donald  I.    • 

28  Ethodius  II. 

29  Athirco 
SO  Nathalocns 

31  Findochut  - 

32  Donald  II.  - 
38  Donald  III. 
84  Crathilinthni 

35  Finchormacoa 

36  Romachoa 

37  Angusianusy  or  itlneas 

38  Fetnelmacbut 
38  Engenios  I. 


TUB  KINGS  OF 

Btgan  to  rtign. 

A.D. 

Beffon  to  reign 

40  Fergus  II.  - 

- 

- 

- 

404 

befire  Christ. 

41  Eugenius  II. 

- 

- 

. 

480 

. 

330 

48  Dongardus 

- 

- 

- 

452 

. 

805 

48  Constantine  I. 

. 

. 

. 

457 

. 

290 

4i  Congallus  T. 

. 

- 

. 

479 

. 

881 

45  Goranus,  or  Conninus 

. 

501 

• 

8SS 

46  Eugenius  III. 

• 

. 

. 

535 

- 

818 

47  Congallus  II. 

. 

. 

. 

558 

. 

187 

48  Kinnatellus 

. 

. 

. 

574 

. 

173 

49  Aidanus      - 

. 

. 

. 

675 

. 

161 

50  Kenneth  I. 

. 

- 

. 

605 

. 

137 

51  Eugenius  IV. 

- 

. 

ji- 

606 

. 

107 

68  Farquhard  or  Ferchard  I. 

. 

686 

- 

98 

58  Dbnald  IV. 

- 

. 

. 

638 

- 

79 

54  Farquhard  II. 

- 

. 

- 

658 

- 

77 

55  Malduinus 

- 

- 

- 

670 

. 

60 

56  Eugenius  V. 

. 

. 

. 

690 

- 

18 

57  Eugenius  VI. 

. 

- 

• 

694 

. 

5 

58  Amberkelethus 

. 

. 

. 

704 

A.D. 

59  Eugenius  VII. 

. 

. 

. 

706 

- 

34 

60  Murdachus 

. 

. 

. 

788 

. 

54 

61  Etfinus 

. 

. 

- 

739 

. 

72 

62  Eugenius  VIII. 

. 

. 

• 

770 

. 

76 

63  Feigus  III. 

. 

. 

. 

773 

. 

111 

64  Solvathius 

• 

. 

• 

776 

. 

114 

65  Achaius 

- 

. 

. 

796 

. 

150 

66  Congallus  11. 

• 

- 

. 

888 

- 

164 

67  Dongallus  - 

- 

- 

- 

838 

- 

197 

68  Alpinus.    - 

- 

* 

- 

840 

. 

201 

69  Kenneth  II. 

- 

- 

. 

848 

. 

819 

70  Donald  V. 

. 

. 

. 

868 

. 

835 

71  Constantine  II. 

- 

- 

- 

868 

- 

847 

78  Ethus 

• 

- 

- 

884 

- 

858 

79  Gregory      - 

» 

- 

. 

886 

. 

869 

74  Donald  VI. 

- 

- 

- 

904 

- 

270 

75  Constantine  III. 

- 

- 

915 

- 

888 

76  Malcolm  1. 

- 

- 

-- 

955 

- 

30 1 

77  Indulphus 

- 

- 

- 

964 

» 

851 

78  Duffus 

- 

- 

- 

978 

- 

354 

79  Culenus      - 

— 

- 

- 

978 

^ 

357 

80  Kenneth  III. 

- 

- 

982 

- 

360 

81  Constantine  IV. 

- 

- 

- 

994 

m 


99  GrimuB     - 

8S  Malcolm  II.  ... 

84  Duncan  I.-  -        -        - 

85  Macbeth  ... 

86  Malcoim  III.  tfanuimed  Caomore 

87  Donald  VII. 

88  Duncan  II.  usurped  ihe  crown 

89  Edpar  .... 

90  Alexander  I.  .        .        . 

91  DaWdl.  -  ... 
9S  Malcolm  IV.  ... 
9S  William        -        .        . 

94  Alexander  II. 

95  Alexander  III. 

96  John  Baliol  ... 

97  Robert  Bruce       ... 

98  David  II. 


996 
1006 
1084 
104S 
1057 
1093 
1094 
1098 
1107 
1184 
115S 
1165 
1214 
1949 
1299 
1906 
ISSO 


99  Edward  Baliol  usurped  the  crown  1S39 

100  Robert  ILtirat  of  the  Stuarts  1370 

101  Robert  IIL  ....  1890 

109  James  I.       -        -        -        .  1493 

103  James  II.      -        -        -        .  1487 

104  James  IIL    .        -*        .        .  1460 

105  James  IV.    -        -        ...  1489 

106  James  V.      .        -        ^        .  1514 

107  Mary 1548 

108  James  VI.  of  Scotland  -        -  1567 

and  I.  of  England  -        -  1608 

)09  Charles!..    -        -        -        -  1695 

110  Charles  II.    ....  1660 

111  James  VII.  -        -        -        -  1685 

112  William  and  Mary         -        -  1688 

113  Anne             ....  noi 

114  George  I.      ....       -1714 

115  George  II.    -        -        -        -  1727 

116  George  III.  ....  1760 

117  George  IV.   -        -        -        -  1820 


Such  is  the  list  as  given  by  Buchanan,  and 
other  authors.  The  uninformed  reader  must  be 
instructed,  that  more  than  the  flrst  half  of  the 
*namrB  on  iim  list  rest  on  no  stable  autliority 
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Began  to  reig.%.  whatever.  If  he  begin  at  AcliaiuSy  No.  65,  be 
A.  D. '  will  have  quite  feith  enoQjgh ;  and  we  do  not  re* 
commend  him  to  believe  in  the  league  said  to 
have  been  entered  into  between  this  monarch  and 
Charlemape.  Occasionally  a  1  ttle  information 
is  found  in  the  chronicles  of  the  next  twentv  oe 
the  listy  down  te  Macbeth,  and  but  very  little. 
The  reader  ii  advised  now  to  put  himself  mder 
the  guidance  of  Lord  Hailes,  whose  excellent 
Annals  will  bring  him  down  to  the  flrst  king  of 
the  family  of  StuarL  Pinkerton  and  Robertson, 
Laing,  and  other  historians,  will  supply  him  with 
amj^le  information  respecting  the  sobaequent 
periods. 

VrOOLLBlf   VAlfUPACTURB. 

Prior  to  the  Union  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
^land,  there  was  a  considerable  trade  with  Holland 
m  plaiding  and  ginghams,  which  were  sent  out  by 
the  Dutch  to  the  Brazils.  The  low  wag^s  paid 
to  the  servants,  who  are  said  to  have  **  drunk 
spring-water  more  frequently  than  ale/'  enabled 
the  Scotch  merchants  to  undersell  their  competi- 
tors in  the  Dutch  markejt.  In  Aberdeenshire  this 
manufacture  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  s 
great  quantity  of  wool  being  imported  from  the 
south  for  that  purpose;  so  tliat  Aberdeen  was 
supposed  to  bring  more  money  into  Scotland  than 
any  town  of  the  kingdom  beside. 

THE  CADIU  OP  BDIMBUROH. 

In  SmoUet's  time,  no  stranger  could  sleep  more 
than  a  single  night  in  EUIin burgh,  with  the  pre- 
servation of  any  thing  like  an  effectual  incognito. 
In  those  dajs  the  people  all  inhabited,  in  the  old 
town  of  Exlmbuigh,  packed  together,  family  above 
family,  houses  nu^y  stories  in  height.  The  aerial 
elevation  at  which  an  immense  proportion  of 
these  people  had  fixed  their  abodes,  rendered  it 
a  matter  of  no  trifling  moment  to  ascend  to  them. 
The  difficulty  of  access,  which  thus  prevented 
many  from  undertaking  any  ascents  of  the  kiodp 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  all  those  wbo  did  under* 
take  them  from  entering  rashly  on  their  pilgritt 
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cfpes.  No  nuoi  thooght  of  moimtiag  one  of  thote 
eigantic  staiicaset  witboat  previously  aacertain- 
mg  that  the  object  of  his  intended  visit  was  at 
home.  To  seek  out  a  stranger  among  •  hundred 
or  two  such  staircases,  was,  of  course,  an  under- 
laking  beyond  the  patience  of  any  gentleman,  and 
so  it  became  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that 
Edinbuigh  should  possess  some  bod^  of  citixens 
set  apart  and  destined,  ab  ovot  for  climbing  stair- 
cases, and  carrying  messages. 

This  necessity  was  the  origin  of  "  The  Cadies 
of  anld  Reekie." 

Every  year  brought  from  the  fiistness  of  Lo- 
chaber  and  Biaemar  a  new  supply  of  scions,  to 
be  engrafted  upon  the  stock  rooted  immoveably 
in  the  heart  of  Anld  Reekie. 

However  produced  and  sustained;  whatever 
might  be  the  beauties  or  the  blemishes  of  their 
pedigree ;  that  race  continued  for  nuiny  genem- 
tions  to  perform,  with  the  same  seal  and  success, 
the  same  laree  variety  of  good  offices  to  the  citi- 
sens  of  Edinburgh.  The  «u]ie  preserved,  amidst 
all  his  functions,  not  a  little  of  the  air  and  aspect 
natural  to  him  in  his  own  paternal  wilderness. 
lie  climbed  staircases  with  the  same  light  and 
elastic  spring  which  had  been  wont  to  carry  him 
unfatigued  to  the  brow  of  Cairngorm  or  Ben 
Nevis;  and  he  executed  the  commands  of  his 
employer  pro  tempore,  whatever  they  might  be,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  unquestioning  submission,  and 
thorough-goin^  zeal  with  which  he  had  been 
taught,  from  his  infancy,  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Macalkmore,  Glengar^,  Gordon,  Grant,  or  who- 
soever the  chief  of  his  clan  might  be.  4n  order 
to  qualify  him  for  the  exercise  of  this  laborious 
profession,  it  was  necessary  that .  the  apprentice 
cadie  should  make  himself  minutely  familiar  with 
every  staircase,  every  house,  every  family,  and 
every  individusd  in  the  city  ;  and  to  one  who  had 
laid  in  this  way  a  sound  and  accurate  foundation 
of  infomiBtion,  it  could  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
keep  OB  a  level  with  the  slight  flood  of  muta- 
tion which  the  city  and  its  population  was  at 
that  period  accustomed  to.  The  moment  a  stran- 
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ger  arrived  in  Edioboigh,  his  face  was  sure  to 
attract  the  observation  of  some  of  this  indeCsti- 
gable  tribe,  and  they  knew  no  rest  till  the^  had 
ascertained  his  name,  residence,  and  condition ; 
considering  it,  in^deed,  as  a  sort  of  insult  upon 
their  body  that  any  man  should  presume  to  live 
within  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  yet 
remain  nnpenetrated  by  the  perspicacity  of  their 
.uni^earied  espionage. 

Although  the  original  and  regular  fraternity  no 
longer  exists,  and  although,  indeed,  the  change 
which  has  taken  place,  both  in  the  residence  and 
in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  has  removed 
almost  all  shadow  of  pretence  for  the  existence 
of  such  fraternity,  Edinburgh  is  still  possessed 
of  a  species  of  men  who  retain  the  name,  and  in 
so  fitf  as  the  times  permit,  the  functions  of  the 
cadies*  At  the  comer  of  every  street  is  usually 
to  be  seen  a  knot  of  these  fellows,  lounging  on  a 
wooden  bench,  in  expectation  of  employment. 
They  are  very  busy  in  the  evenings,  during  the 
gay  season  of  the  year ;  for  they  are  exclusively 
the  bearers  of  the  chairs  which  convey  the  beaux 
and  belles  from  one  rout  and  ball  to  another ; 
but  even  at  that  season  their  mornings  for  the 
most  part  are  passed  in  a  state  of  complete  inac- 
tion. A  pack  of  sorely-blackened  cards,  or  an 
old  rotten  backgammon-board,  furnishes  a  small 
proportion  with  something  like  occupation ;  but 
the  greater  part  are  contented  with  an  indefatiga- 
ble diligence  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  they 
seem  to  consume  indifferently  in  all  its  shapes, 
smoking,  chewing,  and  snuffing,  with  apparently 
the  same  intensity  of  satis&ction. 


GREY  CALF  PROM  OVBR  THE  WATER. 

The  landlord  of  a  public-house  at  Dundee,  at 
the  period  of  tlie  Revolution,  removed  from  the 
north  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  at  the  same 
time  adopting  the  sign  of  King  William,  instead 
of  a  grey  calf,  under  the  auspices  of  which  he 
sold  his  ale.  To  prevent  his  old  friends  from 
mistaking  the  house,  he  wrote  underneath,  *'  TiUf 
tt  tke  Ony  Calf  firm  over  lAs  isomer.*' 
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NfeLSOn'S  VOWVICSIIT  AT  0LA800W. 

The  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  the  first  in  Scot- 
land who  proposed  to  rear  a  ,  monument  to  Lord 
Nelson.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  £S075  was 
speedily  raised  by  subscription,  and  expended  on 
an  obelisk  of  fVeestone^  143|  feet  high,  of  chaste 
proportion,  drawn  by  Mr.  David  Hamilton.  It 
.  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  High  Green.  Tlie 
upper  part  was  completely  shattered,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  shaft  rent,  by  a  violent  storm 
of  thundef  and  lightning,  on  August  5th,  1810. 
In  1831  this  monument  was  thoroughly  repaired^ 
at  a  considerable  expense,  and  has  since  been  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing. 

SIK  JAMBS  HBNRY  CRAIO. 

This  brave  officer  was  of  a  respectable  Scot- 
tish fomilv,  the  Craigs  of  Dalnair  and  Costarton, 
and  bom  m  1748  at  Gibraltar,  where  his  father 
held  the  appointments  of  civil  and  military 
judge.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen ;  and  in  a  season  of  peace  he  imbibed  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  bis  profession,  in  the 
best  military  schools  of  the  continent.  In  1770 
he  was  appointed  aid-de-cam^  to  general  Sir  Ro- 
bert Boyd,  then  governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  obtain- 
ed a  company  in  the  47th  regiment,  with  which  he 
went  to  America,  in  1774,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Lexington  atid  Bnnker's-hill,  in  which 
la^er  engagement  he  was  severely  wounded.  .  In 
1776,  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Canada, 
commanding  his  company  in  the  action  of  Trois 
•Rivieres,  and  he  afterwards  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  army  in  the  expakion  of  the 
rebels  from  that  province.  In  1777  he  was  enga- 
ged in  the  actions  at  Ticonderggo  and  Hubertown, 
in  the  latter  of  which  engagements  he  was  again 
severely  wounded.  Ever  in  a  position  of  honour- 
able danger,  he  received  a  third  wound  in  the 
action  at  Freeman's  Farm.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  disastrous  affair  at  Sardtoga,  and  was  then 
distinguished  by  general  Burgoyne,  and  the  brave 
Fraser,  who  fell  in  that  action,  as  a  young  officer 
who  promised  lo  attain  to  the  very  height  of 
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the  military  career.  On  that  occasioii  he  was 
selected  by  general  Buigoyne  to  carry  home  the 
dispatches,  and  was  immediately  thereafter  pro- 
moted to  a  majority  in  the  new  82nd  regiment, 
which  he  accompanied  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1778, 
to  Penobscot  ib  1779,  and  to  North  Carolina  in 
1781 ;  beiii|^  enga^  in  a  continued  scene  of 
active  service  during  the  whole  of  those  cam- 
paigns, and  generafiy  commanding  the  light 
troops,  with  orders  to  act  from  his  own  discre- 
tion, on  which  his  superiors  in  command  relied 
with  implicit  confidence.  In  a  service  of  this 
kind,  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  the  ferti- 
lity of  his  resources,  and  the  clearness  of  his 
military  judgment,  were  alike  conspicuous,  snd 
drew  on  him  the  attention  of  his  sovereign.  «  ho 
noted  him  as  an  officer  of  the  highest  promise. 

In  1781,  he  obtained  the  lieutenant-colonelcf 
of  the  89nd  regiment,  and  in  178S,  that  of  the 
16th,  which  he  commanded  in  Ireland  till  179  K 
having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  is 
1790.  In  1799  he  went  to  the  continent,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  instructing  himself  in  the  disciplioe 
of  the  Prussian  army,  at  that  time  esteemed  the 
most  perfect  in  Europe;  and  in  a  correspondence 
with  general  Sir  D.  Dundas,  communicated  the 
result  of  his  knowledge  to  that  most  able  tacti- 
cian, from  whose  professional  science  his  country 
has  derived  so  much  advantage  in  the  first  im- 
provement of  the  disciplinary  system;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  first  experiments  of  the  new 
exercise  were,  by  his  majesty's  orders,  reduced  to 
the  test  of  practice  under  the  eye  of  colonel 
Craig,  in  the  16th  regiment. 

In  179$  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
Jersey,  and  soon  thereafter  of  Guernsey,  es  liou- 
tenant-govemor.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  adju- 
tant-general to  the  army  under  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  York,  by  whose  side  he  served  duripj 
the  whole  of  that  campaign  on  the  contineM.an-l 
whose  favour  and  confidence  he  enjoyed  to  thf 
latest  moment  of  his  life.  In  1794  he  obtainp^i 
the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  the  beginnit: 
of  the  following  year  ho  was  sent  on  the  ex|Hdi- 
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tiofD  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  in  the 
reduction  and  conquest  of  that  mott  importatit 
settlement,  with  the  co-operation  of  admiral  Sir 
G.  K.  Elphtnstone,  and  major-general  Clark,  he 
attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his  military  repu- 
tation, and  performed  that  signal  service  to  his 
kin^  and  count**}',  of  which  the  memory  will  he 
as  lastini^  as  the  national  annals.  Nor  were  his 
merits  less  conspicuous  in  the  admirable  plans  of 
civil  regulation  introduced  by  him  in  that  hostile 
quarter,  when  invested  with  the  chief  authority, 
civil  and  military,  as  governor  of  the  -Cape,  ti!I 
succeeded  in  that  situation  by  Ae  earl  of  Macart- 
ney, in  1797,  who,  by  a  deputation  from  his  ma- 
jesty, invested  general  Craig  with  the  red  ribbon, 
as  an  honourable  maik  of  his  sovereign's  just 
sense  of  his  distinguished  services.  Sir  JfAnes 
Craig  had  scarcely  returned  to  England,  when  it 


was  hia  maUitty^B  pleasure  to  require  his  services 
on  the  staff  in  India.  On  his  arrival  at  M&dras, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  Manilla,  which  not  taking  pXhce,  he 
proce^led  to  Bengal,  and  took  the  field-service. 
During  a  five  years*  command  in  India,  his  atten- 
tion and  talents  were  unremittingly  exerted  to  the 
improvement  and  discipline  of  the  Indian  army, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  that  harmonious  co-ope- 
ration between  its  different  constituent  parts,  on 
which  not  only  the  military  strength,  but  the 
civil  anangement,  of  that  portion  of  the  British 
empire  so  essentially  depend.  January,  1801, 
Sir  James  Craig  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  returned  to  England  in 
1802.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
eastern  district,  and  remained  in  England  till  1805, 
when,  notwithstanding  his  constitution  wa^  much 
impaired  by  a  long  train  of  most  active  and 
fatiguing  service,  he  was  appointed  by  his  sove- 
reign to  take  the  command  of  the  British  troops 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  proceeded  to  Lisbon, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  from  thence  to  Naples,  to  act 
in  co-operation  with  the  Russian  army;  but  these 
plans  being  frustrated  by  the  e^ent  of  the  battle 
of  AutrterUtZj  Sir  James  withdrew  the  troops  from 
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Naples  to  Messina,  in  Sicily.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  command  in  the  Mediffcrraneaa,  he 
had  suffered  severe}y  from  that  malady  which  ter- 
minated his  life,'»a  dropsy  proceeding  from  an 
organic  affection  of  the  liver ;  and  feeling  bis 
disease  sensibly  gaining  ground,  he  returned,  with 
his  sovereign's  permission,  to  England,  in  1805.  A 
temporary  abatement  of  his  disorder  flattering  him 
with  a  prospect  of  recovery,  and  being  unable  to 
reconcile  his  mind  to  a  situation  of  inactivity,  he 
once  more  accepted  of  an  active  command  from 
the  choice  of  his  sovereign ;  and  in  1808,  on  the 
threatening  appearance  of  hostilities  with  the 
United  American  States,  was  sent  out  to  Quebec, 
as  governor  in  chief  of  British  America.  The 
singular  union  of  vigour  and  prudence^  which 
distinguished  his  government  m  that  most  im- 
portant official  situation,  are  so  recently  impressed 
on  the  public  mind,  as  to  need  no  detail  in  this 
place.  His  merits  were  avowed  and  felt  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  :  tad  as  thev  proved  the 
termination,  so  they  will  ever  be  felt  as  throwing 
the  highest  lustre  on  the  whole  train  of  his  pufcn 
lie  services,  his  constitution  being  now  utterly 
enfeebled  by  a  disease  which  precluded  all  hope 
of  recovery,  he  returned  to  England  in  July,  181 1. 
Within  three  weeks  of  his  death  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  general.  He  looked  forward 
with  manly  fortitude  to  his  approaching  disso* 
lution,  and  in  January,  1812,  ended  a  most  honour- 
able and  useful  career,  by  an  easy  death,  at  the 
age  of  sixty- two. 

BXrBOlTION  INTO  BNOLAND,  I7NDBR  DOUOLA 
AND  RANDOLPB. 

In  July,  1^7,  the  Scots  passed  the  Tyne,  and 
committed  dreadful  ravages  all  over  the  country. 
Edward  having  rested  and  refreshed  his  army  at 
Durham  a  few  days,  set  out,  July  18th,  in  quest 
of  those  destroyers.  But  though  he  sometimes 
discovered  where  they  were,  by  the  smoke  of 
burning  villages,  and  other  marks  of  desolation, 
he  could  not  overtake,  or  bring  them  to  an  en- 
gagement.   The  Scots  army,  commanded  by  th^ 
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two  iUostrioyt  chiefs,  Randolf  earl  of  Murray, 
and  lord  James  Douglas,  coniiiBted  of  about  twenty 
thousand  men,  unincumbered  with  baggage,  and 
all  mounted,  four  thousand  of  them  on  good 
horses,  the  rest  on  little  Galloways,  which  enabled 
them  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  a  much  more  pow- 
erful enemy. 

Edward  after  spendine  some  days  in  this  fruit- 
less chase,  marched  northward,  passed  the  Tyne, 
and  posted  his  army  in  tlie  route  by  which  he 
expected  the  Scots  would  return  into  their  own 
country.  But  after  spending  a  week  in  this  posi- 
tion, in  great  want  of  provisions,  without  hearing 
any  thing  of  the  enemy,  he  repassed  the  river. 
He  was  now  so  much  at  a  loss  for  intelligence, 
that  he  promised  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  to 
him  who  should  bring  the  first  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  Scotch  army.  The  hopes  of  this 
reward  sent  many  adventurers  in  search  of  the 
Scots ;  and  one  Thomas  Rokesby  having  disco- 
vered them,  brought  int^ligence  that  they  were 
encamped,  at  no  great  distance,  on  the  south 
banks  of  the  river  Were.  Edward  marched  in 
great  haste  towards  the  enemy,  determined  to 
give  them  battle  that  very  day  ;  but,  on  his  arri- 
val, found,  to  his  inexpressible  vexation,  that 
they  had  chosen  their  ground  so  well,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  attack  them.  Impatient  for  an  en- 
gagement, he  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Scotch  com- 
manders to  march  out  and  decide  the  quarrel  in 
«  fair  and  open  field.  The  fiery  Douglas  would 
perhaps  have  fallen  into  this  snare,  if  he  had  not 
been  restrained  by  the  cooler  counsels  of  his  col- 
league, Randolph,  who  replied,  that  he  paid  no 
regard  to  the  desires  of  an  enemy. 

The  Scots,  not  thinking  themselves  perfectly 
safe  in'  their  present  situation,  marched  in  great 
silence  in  the  night-time,  some  miles  farther  up 
the  river,  and  took  possession  of  a  more  advan- 
tageous camp ;  and  the  English  army  following 
them  the  next  day,  encamped  on  the  opposite 
bank.  While  the  two  armies  lay  here  facing  one 
another,  the  lord  Doughu  formed  the  bold  design 
of  surprising  the  kii^  of  England  in  the  midst  of 
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his  army.     With 


this  view,  having'  by 
means  got  the  word,  lie  entered  the  £ngUsh  camp 
about  midnight,  August  4th,  attended  by  two  hun- 
dred of  his  most  daring  followers,  and  advanced 
near  the  royal  tent  without  discovery ;  but  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  seising  his  prey,  the  alarm 
being  given,  and  some  of  the  king's  guards  making 
a  despemte  resistance,  he  escaped  in  the  dark  to 
a  place  of  safety ;  and  Douglas,  having  killed 
about  three  hundred  of  the  enemy,  returned  to 
his  friends  with  little  loss.  The  Scots,  after  this 
disappointment,  resolved  on  a  retreat,  which  they 
effected  on  August  6th.  By  decamping  silently 
in  the  night,  and  marching  with  great  expedition, 
they  got  the  start  of  the  English  army  so  fisr,  that 
it  was  thought  in  vain  to  pursue  them.  Edward, 
greatly  mortified  at  the  escape  of  his  enemies, 
marched  flnt  to  Durham,  and  then  to  York^  where 
the  army  separated. 

Rioonoua  inquisition. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
the  daughters  of  citixens  confer  the  freedom  of 
the  city  en  their  husbands.  In  158S,  the  com- 
mon-council enacted,  as  may  be  still  seen  in  their 
records,  that  '  If  the  daughters  of  citizens  were 
not  reputed  pure  virgins  at  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage, they  and  their  husbands  should  forfeit  all 
right  to  the  freedom  of  the  city.' 

StIPBBSTITIONS  IN  LORN,  DB8CRIBBD  Bf  AN 
AMBRICAN. 

On  my  return  to  Connel,  one  of  the  boatmen, 
to  indulge  his  own  garrulity,  and  haply  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  me  entertainment,  undertook 
to  give  an  account  of  certain  legends,  current  is 
the  neighbourhood. 

First  pointing  my  attention  to  the  place  where 
I  had  crossed  the  lake,  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
solemnitv,  if  1  took  notice  of  several  rocks  which 
appeared  in  the  rapids,  at  equi-distances  between 
the  two  banks  ?  I  replied  that  I  distinguished 
four  j  and  that  those  f  had  remaiked  whim  I  first 
came  down  to  the  ferry,  both  from  the  aingalarity 
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of  their  form  and  po«ittoo>  and  tbeir  dote  reiem- 
blaace  to  each  oiher. 

"  And  what  ii  there  further  obienrable  in  re- 
■pect  to  them  ? "  I  enquired. 

''How did  they  come  there?  (mid  be,)  you 
mu'ht  rather  ask.** 

On  my  chang^ing  the  interrogatory  in  compliance 
with  hii  togsestion,  he  replied,  ihaking  hia  headj 
**  No  mortel  hand  ever  pat  them  there.". 

**  And  in  truth  ao  it  would  leem." 

"  Aye,  Sir,  (was  the  answer,)  but  y<m  do  not 
take  my  meaning.  There  was  de'il's  work  in  yon- 
der allatr.*' 

**  The  devil  f-*and  lo  he  has  been  sporting  his 
pranks  amone  you  ?" 

''The  de' if  has  been  amongst  us,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, (mid  the  boatman  very  gravely,)  but  it  is 
BO  sport  when  he  makes  Mg  appearance,  I  can 
assure  you.  Sir.  Howbeit,  as  for  those  rocks  that 
1  was  speaking  of,  he  only  had  his  finger  in  that 
business.  They  say,"  he  proceeded,  lowering 
his  voice,  "  that  one  black,  blatty  night,  a  witch 
that  was  in  leajgue  with  old  Nick  came  to  the 
loch-side  to  gai;i  a  passage  across.  There  was  no 
ferry  there  then,  and  the  water  was  very  boister- 
ous ;  but  the  hag  muttered  her  spell,  and  a  huee 
dam  immediately  roie  at  her  bidding,  and  she 
crossed  the  frith  dry-shod." 

"  And  I  am  to  understand  that  the  stones  which 
I  see  are  a  remnant  of  that  night's  labour  ?  " 

"  You're  right,  you're  right,"  he  answered ; 
"  the  water  being  suddenly  checked,  gradually 
rose  to  the  surface  of  the  dam,  and  then  rushed 
orer  it  with  such  force,  that  part  of  it  was  swept 
away.  Those  square  rocb^  indeed,  were  left,  and 
enough  of  the  whole  remains  to  make  the  tun>- 
bling  and  foam  in  the  water  which  you  perceive ; 
■nd  a  meikle  tough  poll,  I  trow,  does  it  make  for 
us,  whenever  we  attempt  to  fetch  the  boat  across 
the  current." 

Finding  that  I  had  touched  the  right  note  in 
the  gamut  of  my  friend  the  boatman,  (there  was 
only  one  other  person  in  the  skiff,  who  assisted  in 
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merely  spoke  when  interrogated  in  CSaelic  by  his 
companion  respecting  the  accuracies  of  date  or 
circumstance,)  I  accordingly  pursued  my  inquiries 
in  relation  to  the  popular  superstitions  of  the 
ricinity.  "  From  the  wonderful  account,  friend, 
which  you  have  just  ^iven  me,**  said  I,  "  I  am  led 
to  infer  that  evil  spirits  have  been  abroad  among 
von,  or  at  least  that  there  have  been  those  who 
have  held  correspondence  with  the  prince  of 
darkness."  "  Ah !''  said  he,  *'  shame  it  is  to  have 
happened.;  but  in  truth  it  is  so.  Witches  were 
plenty  in  this  country  once ;  Mull  was  full  of 
them." 

"  And  I  presume  that  you  have  treasured,"  I 
continued,  "  many  a  rare  story  of  their  exploits  ?*' 

"  Oh,  I  know  full  enough  of  their  doings.  They 
carried  on  at  a  high  rate,  by  my  troth.  There 
was  no  escaping  their  clutches  when  once  they 
had  a  mind  to  vex  the  puir  people  that  lived  in 
these  parts."  Then,  with  a  stroke  of  his  oar, 
shifting  the  head  of  the  boat  so  as  to  bring  the 
eastern  promontory  of  Mull  into  a  side  view,— 
"  Yonder  is  Castle  Duart,"  mid  he,  "  and  a  flag, 
which,  in  a  clear  day,  may  be  seen  waving  over 
it,  is  the  standard  of  George  of  Hanover.  But 
long  ago  that  post  was  held  by  the  chip's  of  the 
clan  M'Lean ;  and  a  md  set  they  were  in  tlie 
olden  age." 

"  Once  on  a  time,"  he  proceeded,  (but  not 
without  fixing  a  twinkline  grej  eye  keenly  upon 
me,  expecting.no  doubt  that  his  words  were  about 
to  '  harrow  up  my  soul,'  and '  freeze  mv  young 
blood,' )  "onee  on  a  tme^  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Spain  came  to  visit  kolmkill,  where  was  in 
the  aM  days  a  monastery  with  scores  of  priests 
and  monks ;  and  dutinc  her  stay  hereabouts,  she 
landed  at  Mull,  and  visited  M'Donald,  lord  of  the 
Isles.  He  was  ai>rave  gallant,  and  entertained  her 
rery  hospimbly.  But  M'lican  was  jealous  of  ail 
this ;  and,  moreover,  he  owed  M'Donald  a  grudge, 
from  some  quarrel  they  aforetime  had.  So  one 
dav,  when  there  was  a  feast  at  Arros,  where  M'Do- 
nald lived,  he  went  there  with  a  pack  of  carts. 


working  it,  and  be,  not  understanding  English,  I  the  veriest  bairns  of  Satan,  who  always  trooped 
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at  hig  heeU,  and  coming^,  upon  the  company  bj 
•urprise,  succeeded^  afler  a  short  scuffle,  in  getting 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  princess,  and  carry- 
inp^  her  oflf, along  with  M'Donald,  to  Castle  Duart." 
"  Why  that  was  a  base  deed,  traly  ;  bat  what 
connexion  has  all  this  business  with  the  agency 
of  witches  ?  ". 

'^  All  in  due  course,  Sir,  (said  he;)  the  result 
you  will  soon  hear. 

^*  McDonald  was  put  into  the  keep ,-  but  the 
princess,  M*Lean  treated  very  well,  and  wished  to 
make  her  bis  wife.  But  when  the  news  of  what 
had  happened  reached  Spain,  [by  what  channel 
was  Dot  mentioned,]  the  king  was  very  wroth,  and 
he  immediately  fitted  out  a  great  galley,  and  sent  it 
to  Mull,  with  orders  to  the  chief  officer,  besides 
toscuin^  his  daughter,  to  lay  waste  all  M'Lean's 
possessions,  and  batter  his  castle  about  his  ears." 
*'  And  was  McLean  idle  all  the  while  ? " 
**  Not  he.  He  suspected  that  something  was  in 
the  wind ;  and  therefore  sept  out  and  engaged  all 
the  witches  between  Ardoaicraig  and  TobeVmory 
to  repair  to  Castle  Duart ;  and  they  consented  to 
lend  him  a  hand,  and  defend  him  in  case  of  ex- 
tremity. 

"  Well,  the  ship  came  and  anchored  under  the 
castle  lee  i  and  a  message  was  sent  to  M'Lean  to 
deliver  up  the  princess.  He*  recked  not  for  the 
summons,  and  preparations  were  forthwith  made 
on  board  the  galley  to  assault  the  castle  on  the 
following  day. 

"  Now  the  captain  himself  was  a  wUch,  (my  in- 
formant by  the  bye,  little  heeded  the  distinctions 
of  gender,)  and  as  he  walked  the  deck  in  the 
evening  he  was  strangely  disturbed,  and  ordered  a 
boy  to  mount  to  the  mast  head,  and  inform  him  of 
what  he  saw.  The  boy  obeyed,  and  reported  that 
he  spied  a  black  crow  hovering  aboiut  the  main 
peak.  Not  long  after  he  was  again  sent  up,  and 
descended,  saying,  that  he  saw  two  others  in  com- 
pany with  tlie  former.  'Well,  well,'  said  the 
captain,  *  let  'em  come  ;  they  will  find  me  a  full 
match  for  them,  though  they  seem  to  gather  pretty 
fast.'  A  third  and  a  fourth  time  the  boy  wai  ordered 
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aloft,  and  announced  that  be  iaw  another  and  ano- 
ther black  crow ! 

**  When  the  messenger  bad  once  more  descend- 
ed, and  said  that  there  were  nx  crows  perched  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  rigging,  the  captain  cried 
out, '  Lack-a-day !  we  shall  have  hot  work  I  ken ; 
but  never  fear,  my  lad,  I  can  manage  these  too.* 
Nothing  daunted  the  sailor  boy  shortly  ran  op  the 
ratlins  again,  in  compliance  with  his  roasters 
wishes  "^pd  espied  another  and  a  seventh  black 
crow !  ^1.;  I  last  intelligence  filled  thecaptain  with 
dismay.  *  It  is  all  over  with  us,'  he  exclaimed; '  the 
imps  are  too  many  for  me.  I  could  have  coped 
with  six  of  them ;  but  sbvbn  bUuk  crmo$  aie quite 
an  overmatch!' 

"  And  it  happened  as  he  predicted.  The  sky 
soon  darkened,— a  tempest  began  to  lower, — the 
water  assumed  an  inky  hoe,  and  shortly  swelled 
into  billows,-— the  cable  parted  from  the  prow,— 
the  galley  was  whirled  round  and  round,— «Dd  hi 
no  long  time  it  sunk  amid  the  waves,  and  aot  a 
9Qu\  on  board  escaped  to  tell  the  honors  of  the 
caUstrophe ! " 

''  You  really  relate  a  marvellous  occurrence,'* 
said  I  to  the  boatman,  when  he  had  finished  his 
tragic  tale,  "  and  do  you  honestly  believe  it  to 
be  true  ? " 

"True,  Sir!  true!"  he  repeated,  (at  the  swe 
time  suspending  the  operation  of  rowing,  as  if 
overcopie  with  astonishment  at  my  sceptktsm,) 
"  as  true,  Sir,  as  that  you  are  a  SoMrtm/'^ 

*'  Why  you  mistake  me,  Mr.  boatman,  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  emphasis  of  your  manner.  1  did  not 
mean  to  imply  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  my  part 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  what  yon  have  just 
communicated,  but  only  wished  to  ascertain  the 
jitrength  of  your  own  fisith." 

He  shook  his  head ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  was 
no  apocrypha  to  him,  but  was  as  confidently  be- 
lieved in  as  the  creed  of  the  kirk-covenanters. 

"  But  have  you  any  witches  or  wizard:},*'  1 
asked,  '^now-a-days  among  you  ?" 

Oh,  no,  (said  he,)  thank  God  they  have  &l) 
disappeared.    S'ince  I  was  a  boy  there  have  hccn 
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none  }n  these  |>arts,^&t  least  none  that  luive 
worked  us  any  mischief." 
"  And  how  do  you  account  for  this  ? " 
**  With  leave,  Sir,  (he  replied,)  that  is  a  very 
simple  question.  When  the  De'il  was  abroad 
with  his  charms,  and  familiar  spirits  were  com' 
mon  in  the  land,  'twas  in  the  days  of  tl»e  Stuarts. 
They  cared  nothing  about  the  preaching^  of  the 
gospel;  and  minded  little  how  the  puir  people 
suffered  for  want  of  godly  mrnisters  and  chapels, 
and  sic  like.  Bat  when  the  Georges  of  Uanovar 
came  to  the  throne,  then  ministers  were  sent 
among  us,  and  churches  were  built^  and  Christian 
bells  were  sounded, — and  so  the  old  haggles  all 
fled.  For  ihey  would  as  iief^  smoke  in  the  De'il's 
lion  aa  come  within  the  hearing  of  the  kirk-bells." 

aBARCHING  FOR  IPISB1I8IBX.B  MABKa. 

When  a  person  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  pins 
were  thruat  into  his  body,  and  if  the  searchers 
happened  upon  a  place,  where,  from  hardness  of 
the  flesh,  or  any  other  cause,  acute  pain  was  not 
inflicted,  tiiis  was  an  insentiMe  mark,  and  held  an 
infaUible  proof  of  the  person  being  in  league 
with  Satan.  If  the  ministers  and  judges  them- 
selves had  been  properly  pricked  all  over  the 
body,  aftet  being  kept  from  sleep  four  days,  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  remain  still  and  motion- 
less, if  Jie  }Mn  had  come  into  a  place  where  it 
eicited  no  pain.  Yet  by  such  test  was  gailt  or 
innocence  deci«led  oo,  and  mnltitudea  lost  their 
lives* 

PBROCITY   OP   A   TOXmO  80LDIBR. 

In  storming  a  fortress  in  the  island  of  St.  Vin- 
cents, in  1796,  occurred  an  instance  of  the  power 
of  example  and  habit,  in  exciting  ferocity.  In 
the  month  of  August,  1795,  colonel  Stewart  en- 
listed a  lad  of  17  years  of  age.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, one  of  the  soldiers  was  cut  in  the  head 
and  face  in  some  ho]:6e  play  with  his  companions^ 
in  consequence  of  which  his  face  and  the  front  of 
liisbody  were  covered  with  blood.  When  the 
recmit  saw  him  in  this  state,  he  turned  pale,  and 
trambledf  layingy  he  was  much  frightened,  as  he 


had  never  seen  a  man's  blood  before.  In  the 
assault  of  these  redoubts,  as  the  colonel  leaped  out 
of  the  second  to  proceed  to  the  third,  he  found 
thi^  lad  with  his  foot  on  the  body  of  a  French 
soldier,  and  his  bayonet  thrust  through  from  ear 
to  ear, attempting  to  twist  off  his  head.  He  touched, 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  desired  him  to  let  the 
body  alone.  "  Oh  the  Brigand,"  says  he,  **  I 
must  take  off  his  head."  When  the  colonel  told 
him  the  man  was  dead  already,  and  that  he  had 
better  gd  and  take  the  head  of  a  living  French- 
man, he  answered,  "  Yon  are  very  right.  Sir,  I  did 
not  think  of  that,"  and  immediately  ran  forward 
to  the  front  of  the  attack. 

DR.  JOHN  ARBCTHNOT. 

This  celebrated  wit  and  physician  in  the  re^ 
of  queen  Anne,  was  bom  in  Kmcardineahire^  near 
Montrose,  and  was  edubated  at  Aberdeen,  where 
he  received  his  degree  in  physic.  His  father  was 
an  episcopal  clergyman  in  Scotland,  nearly  allied 
to  the  noble  family  of  Arbnthnot.  On  his  remo- 
val to  London,  his  onoommon  learning,  and  fiice- 
tious  and  a^eeable  conversation,  introduced  him 
by  degrees  into  extensive  practice,  and  he  became  % 
eminent  in  his  profession.  Being  at  Epsom  when 
prince  George  of  Denmark  was  suddenly  taken  ill, 
he  was  called  in  to  his  assistance.  His  advice  was 
successful ;  and  his  highness,  recovering,  em- 
ployed him  always  afterwards  as  his  physician. 
In  consequence  of  this,  upon  the  indisposition  of 
Dr.  Hannes,  he  was  appointed  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  queen  Anne,  in  1709,  and  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  tne  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  as  he 
had  been  some  years  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
London.  His  gentle  manners,  polite  learning,  and 
excellent  talents,  procured  him  an  intimate  cor- 
restK>ndence  and  triendship  with  the  celebrated 
wits  of  his  time.  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  Pamell. 
In  1727  he  published  "  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures,"  in  4to.  In  173S,  his 
*'  Essay  concerning  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  ithe 
Choice  of  them,"  &c.  which  was  followed  the 
year  after  by  the   ''Efiecis   of  Air  ^  HuoMyi 
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r«dies.*'  He  was  apMrently  led  to  the  Mibjeet  of 
these  hdt  treatises,  by  the  eonsideration  of  his 
own  case^  an  asthma,  which,  gradually  increasing 
with  his  years,  became  tbortly  after  desperate  and 
ipcnrable.  In  17S4  he  retired  to  Hampstead,  in 
hopes  of  finding  some  small  relief  for  this  afflic- 

iion  ^  hot  be  died  at  his  house  in  Cork-street, 
Surlington  Gandens,  in  February,  1785.  Hit  letter 
to  Pope,  written  as  it  were  upon  his  death-bed, 
and  which  no  one  can  read  without  the  tenderest 
emotion,  discovers  such  a  noble  fortitude  of  mind, 
at  the  approach  of  his  dissolution,  as  could  be 
inspired  only  by  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  calm 
retrospect  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  virtue. 
"  I  have  nothing,  he  says,  to  repay  my  friends 
with  at  present  but  prayers  and  gooid  wishes.  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  lam  as  officiously 
served  by  my  friends  as  he  that  has  thousands  to 
leave  in  legacies ;  besides  the  assurance  of  their 
•incerity.  God  Almighty  has  made  my  bodily 
distress  as  easy  as  a  thing  of  that  nature  can  be. 
I  have  found  some  relief,  at  least  sometimes,  from 
the  air  of  this  place.  My  nights .  are  bad,  but 
many  poor  creatures  have  worse.  As  for  yon, 
my  good  friend,  I  think,  since  our  first  acquaint- 
ance, there  have  not  been  any  of  those  little  sus- 
picions or  jealousies,  that  often  affect  the  since- 
rest  friendships ;  I  am  sure,  not  on  my  side.  I 
must  be  so  sincere  as  to  own,  that  though  I  could 
not  help  f  aluing  you  for  those  talents  which  the 
world  prises,  yet  they  were  not  the  foundation  of 
my  friendship ;  they  were  quite  of  another  sort ; 
Bor  shall  I  at  present  offend  you  by  enumerating 
them.  And  I  make  it  my  last  request,  that  you 
will  continue  that  noble  disdain  and  abhorrence 
of  vice  which  yon  seem  naturally  endued  with, 
but  still  with  a  due  regard  to  your  own  safety ; 
and  study  more  to  reform  than  chastise,  though 
the  one  cannot  be  effected  without  the  other." 

brvob's.  hvmanitt  to  a  fbmalb. 

When  king  Robert  Bruce  was  retreating  from 
a  superior  force,  during  his  expedition  into  Ire- 
tend,  one  of  the  women  accompanying  I 
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was  taken  in  labour.  Thm  natter  being  loM  to 
Bruce,  he  ordered  his  little  army  to  halt  and  fiice 
the  enemy,  and  caused  a  tent  to  be  pitched,  into 
which  the  woman  retired,  with  other  women  to 
assist  her ;  and  he  waited  until  she  was  delivered, 
and  able  to  be  carried  on  with  the  troops.  Such 
acts  of  humanity  strongly  attached  his  followers 
to  BO  good  a  king. 

TBB  DISTBICTa  OF  BOTAL  BOBOUaiia  If  HICB 
6BND  MBHBBBB  TO  PABLIAMBRT. 

Edinburgh  city,         -        •        -        -        - 

Aberdeen,  Aberbrothock,  Betvie,  Momroae, 

and  Brechin^  -.---- 

Ayr,  Irvine,  Inverary,  Rothesay,  and  Ckaip- 

belltown,        -.-.-- 

Anstruther  Easter  and  Wester,  Ciail,  Kil- 

renny,  and  Pttteuwaem,  ... 

Banff,  Cullen,  Kintore,  EleiB,  and  Invemry, 

Stirling,  Culross,  Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline 

and  Queensferry,            ... 
Perth,  Dundee,  Forfar,  St  Andrews,  and  Cu- 
par-Fife,        -.---. 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  Dam 
barton,           .----- 
Dumfries,  Sanquhar,    Annan,   Lochmaben, 
and  Kircudbright,           .... 
Inverness,  Fortrosc,  Nairn,  and  Forres, 
Kinghom,  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Burntis- 
land .         .           .        -        -        -        . 
Jedburgh,   HaddiQgton,    Lauder,   Dnmbar, 
and  North  Berwick,        .... 
Selkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow, 
Stranraer,  Wigton,  Whithorn,  and  New  Gal- 
loway,   

Kirkwall,  Tain,  Dingwall,  Wick,  and  Dor- 
noch,    .---.-. 

ac  Hoots  OF  SimOBBT. 
There  are  five  medical  schools  for  snrigeiy,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Royal  College  fit  Surgeons  ta 
London :  one  m  England,  Lobdon;  one  in  Ireland, 
Dublin  ,*  and  three  in  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Aberdeen.  Thus  Scotland  haa  more 
than  both  the  other  kingdoms. 


\  accompanying  his  troopr 
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Bimilt*  COTTAGB. 

The  hut  in  which  this  celebrated  poet  was 
born,  is  thus  described  by  an  American  traveller. 

Two  miles  from  A^r,  we  came  to  the  bat  where 
Bums  was  bom.  It  is  a  low  thatched  building  of 
a  single  storr,  forming  the  comer,  and  connected 
by  the  same' roof  with  two  or  three  others  of  a 
similar  size.  A  trifling^  bribe  prevailed  on  the 
driver  of  the  Dilly  to  stop,  while  my  companion 
and  myself  examined  the  interior  of  this  hamble 
dwelling.  A  sign  is  affixed  to  the  walls  without, 
which  bears  the  inscription  which  follows:— 
*'  Bums*  Cottage.— Robert  Bums,  the  Ayrshire 
poet,  was  bora  under  this  roof  en  the  t9th  Janu- 
ary, 1759."  Two  snail  rooms  occupy  the  whole 
floor  of  the  house;  in  one  of  which,  now  used  as 
a  kitchen,  is  a  recess  where  stood  the  bed  in 
whichithe  poet  was  born.  The  other  apartment 
is  furnished  with  some  neatness,  and  boasts  an 
engraved  view  of  the  dwelling,  and  a  Jaige  paint- 
ing of  Burns,  which,  from  its  size  and  style  of 
execution,  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  ta- 
vern sign-boaid. 

COLOURS   SAVBD. 

In  a  Scotch  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo^ 
the  standard  bearer  was  killed,  and  he  clasped  the 
colours  so  &st  in  death,  that  a  serjeant  in  trying  to 
no  purpose  to  rescue  them,  on  the  near  approach 
of  the  enemy  made  a  violent  eifort,  and  throwing 
the  dead  corpse  colours  and  all  over  his  shoulders 
carried  them  off  together.  The  French,  seeing 
this,  were  charmed  with  the  heroism  of  this  ac- 
tion, and  hailed  it  with  loud  shouts  of  applause. 

WEIGHTS   OP   CAITHNESS. 

By  the  statutes  of  King  David  II.,  who  began 
to  reign  during  the  year  1S30,  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  county  of  Caithness,  were  the 
standards  of  Scbtland.  The  law  is  t^ius  recorded, 
in  his  Re^iam  Malestatem,  chap.  14 :  ''  It  is  sta- 
tute be  King  David,  that  ane  comon  and  equal 
weight,  quhilk  is  called  the  weicht  of  Caithness 
(pondus  Catbanis),  in  buying  and  selling,  sail  be* 


keeped  and  vsed  be  all  men  within  this  realm  of 

Scotland^  • 

8d, ''  The  law  of  God  commands,  thou  sal  not 
have  in  thy  bagg  twa  manner  of  weichts,  ane 
mair  and  ane  less,  neither  sail  thou  have  in  thine 
house  diverse  measures,  ane  great  and  ane  other 
small,  bot  thou  sal  have  anerichtand  just  weicht." 
— Deut.  cap.  25,  18th  and  14th  verses. 

8d,  "  Gif  ony  man,  agains  the  commands  of 
God's  law,  use  any  unequal  weicht,  he  sail  pay  to 
the  King's  Justice  ought  kye  for  his  fault  and  trans- 
cession." 

The  circumstance,  that  the  weight  of  Caithness 
should  be  the  general  standard  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  town  of  Thurso,  in  Caithness, 
was  formerly  the  great  mart  for  trade,  between 
Scotland  and  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  ttie 
powers  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  consequence  thereof, 
the  weights  established  in  that  town,  might,  with 
^eat  propriety,  become  the  stancforda  of  the 
kingdom. 

CHARLES  SPALDING, 

This  ingenious  merchant  of  Edinburgh, 
made  many  eipcriments,  and  considerable  im- 
provements' on  the  diving-bell.  Having  gone  to 
Ireland,  in  order  to  recover  part  of  the  cargo  of 
the  Belgiosa  Imperial  East  Indiaman,  of  Mfhich 
he  was  to  have  one  fourth  of  the  silver  and  lead, 
and  one  half  of  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  he  unfortu- 
nately lost  his  life,  on  the  third  of  June,  178$. 
He  had  dived  thr^e  times  successfully,*  but  at  the 
fourth  time  being  longer  than  usual  in  making  the 
signals,  or  these  being  neglected,  he  was  drawn 
up  dead,  together  with  a  young  man  who  had  un- 
luckily accompanied  him  in  his  descent. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FORM  OF  BURNINO  THE  SOLEMN 
LEAGUE  AND  NATIONAL  COVENANT  WITH  OOO, 
AND  ONE  ANOTHER  AT  LINLITIIdOW,  NAY  89th, 
1661.  BBINOTIIE  BIRTH-DAY  OP  KINO  CHARLES 
THE   SECOND. 

Divine  service  being  ended,  the  streetb  were  so 
filled  with  bon-flres  on  every  side,  ibaf  it  was  no* 
S  * 
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without  hazard  to  go  albtig:  them.  The  iha^t- 
Lrates  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  went  to 
the  Earl' of  LinHthgo^^'s  lodging,  inviting  his 
•lordship  to  honour  them  with  his  presence  at  the 
solemnity  of  the  day^  so  he  came  with  the  magis- 
trates, accompanied  with  many  gentlemen  to  the 
market-place,  wherea  table  was  covered  with  con- 
fections; then  the  curate  met  them,  and  prayed, 
and  sang  a  psalm,  and  so  eating  some  of  the  con* 
fections,  thuy  threw  the  rest  among  the  people. 
The  fountain  all  that  time  running  French  and 
&»paniah  wine  of  divers  colours,  and  continued 
running  three  or  four  hours.  The  earl,  the  ma- 
giskates,  and  gentlemen  did  drink  the  king  and 
queen  their  good  health,  and  all  royal  healths, 
Hot  forgetting  his  majesty's  commissioner  liis 
iipalth,  lord  Middletoii,  and  breaking  several  bas- 
kets full  of  glasses. 

.  At  the  market-place  was  erected  an  arch  stand- 
ing upon  four  pillars,  on  the  one  side  whereof  was 
placed  a  statue  in  form  of  an  old  Hag-mare,  hav- 
ing the  Covenant  in  her  hands,  with  this  super- 
scription, A  glorious  Reformation  :  on  the  other 
aide  Was  placed  a  statue,  ia  form  of  a  Whiggie- 
mare,  having  the  Remonstrance  in  her  hand,  with 
this  superscription^  No  association  with  Malig- 
iianl»;  within  the  arch  on  llie  right  hand  was 
drawn,  A  committee  of  Estates,  with  this  snper- 
ecription,  An  act  for  delivering  up  tlie  King: 
upon  the  left  liand  was  drawn.  The  Commission 
of  the  Kirk,  with  this  superscription,  A  Commis- 
sion of  the  Kirk,  and  Committee  of  Estates,  and 
Act  of  the  West-kirk  of  Edinburgh,  and  upon  the 
top  of  the  arch  stood  the  devil  as  an  Angel  of 
light,  with  this  superscription.  Stand  to  the 
Cause;  and  on  t||e  top  of  the  arch  hung  a  Table 
with  this. 


From  Covenanters  with  tlieir  uplifted  hands, 
From  Remonstrators  with  their  associate*  bands. 
Prom  such  Committees  as  govern  this  nation, 
From  Kirk  Commissions,  and  fr6ni  their  profes- 
sion 

Good  Lord  ddieer  us. 


On  the  pillar  oTthe  archt^eiiesth  the  Covenants 
were  drawn  Kirk-atools,  Rocks  and  Reefa;  upon 
the  pillar  beneath  the  Remonstrance  were  dmwn 
Brechams.  Cogs,  and  Spoons;  on  the  back  of  the 
arch  was  drawn  the  picture  of  Rebellion  in  a  re* 
ligious  habit,  with  turned  up  eyes,  and  with  a 
fanatick  gesture,  and  in  Us  right  hand  holdint?  Lei 
Rex,  that  mULmoaB  (raiAer  fimowj  book,mainuin- 
ing  defensive  arms,  and  in  the  left  hand  holding  that 
pitiful  pamphlet,  frtUhmr  eatceUetU  jmperj  The  cao- 
ses  of  God's  Wmth,  and  about  its  waste  lyii^  all 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  Committee  of  Estates,  an.! 
Acta  of  General  Assemblies,  and  Commission  of 
the  Kirk,  their  Protestations  and.  Declaration* 
during  these  twenty-two  years  Rebellion,  (io  t!ty 
coiled  the  time' of  Reformation)  and  above,  wiih 
this  superscription.  Rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of 
Witchcraft.  Then  at  the  drinking  of  the  kia?** 
health,  fire  waa  put  to  the  Frame,  which  gave 
many- fine  imports,  and  soon  burnt  all  to  ashes: 
which  being  consumed,  there  suddenly  appeared 
a  table. supported  by  two  angels,  carrying  this  siv* 
perscHption. 


Great  Britain's  Monarch  on  this  day  was  bom, 

And  to  his  kingdom  happily  restored : 
His  queen^s  arriv'd  the  matter  now  is  known, 

Let  us  rejoycc,  this  day  is  from  the  Lord : 
Flee  hence  all  traitors  that  did  marr  our  peace. 

Flee  hence  all  Schismaticks  who  our  church 
did  rent, 
Flee  hence  covenanting  remonstrating  race, 

l^t  us  rt'joyce,  that  God  this  day  hath  jent. 

Then  the  ma^iatrates  accompanied  the  nobk 
Earl  to  his  palace,  where  the  said  Karl  ^d  a  bon- 
fire very  magnificent.  Then  th«  Earl  and  ntagis- 
trates,  and  all  the  rest,  did  drink  the  king  aa*i 
queen  and  all  royal  hccUths:  then  the  nkaici»- 
trates  made  procession  through  the  Burgh,  aoJ 
salutea  every  man  of  account,  and  so  they  spent 
ihp  day  rejoicing  in  their  labour. 

TUB  phetenuer. 
The  vulgar  proverb  of  *'  Once  a  Captain  alwa  ys 


••  Captain,'*  it  seemiNiiiay  be  applied  to  abdicated 
monarch!.  The  Preteiider>  when  liviDf^  in  retire- 
ment at  Rome>  vied  to  cry  out  in  the  fits  of  the 
eout  by  which  he  was  horribly  tormented.  Poor 
K'mg  /  Poor  Kmgl  A  French  traveller  who  often 
-went  to  see  him,  told  him  that  he  was  astonished 
at  never  meeting  any  English  at  his  house^.— ^.I 
know  how  it  is/'  answered  he,  "  they  imagine 
that  I  remember  past  times;. but  I  should  receive 
them  with  pleasure,  for  I  love  my  subjects;  I  do 
indeed!" 
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semion  of  Mr.  Barrel  a  dealer  in  cnriosities  in  Edin- 
bargh,and  it  was  the  oldest  one  he  hati  evi-r  sivr. 
The  inscription  stated  it  to  have  belonged  toXiordoii 
of  Buckie,  the  same  person  who  afterwards  took  a 
principal  share  in  the  murder  of  the  ''  bonnie  ** 
earl  of  Murray,  at  his  castle  of  Dunibrissel  on  the 
7th  January,  1593,  and  the  date  was  a  few  years 
antecedent.  Tlieir  object  was  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  gauntlet,  which  had  often  been  done  by 
wrapping  the  bonnet  or  end  of  the  cloak  rouuii 
the  right  arm. 


LASS  OF  PATIB's  MILL.. 

The  parish  of  Keith  Hall,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
disputes  with  that  of  Galston,  tn  Ayrshire,  the 
'honour  of  giving  birth  to  this  song.  In  the  sta- 
tistical account  of  Keith  Hall,  ''The  Rass's' 
father  is  said  to  have  been  proprietor  of  Pati^t 
MUl  in  that  parish.  One  Sangster,  laird  of  Bod- 
dom  tn  New  Machar  parish,  made  an  attempt  fb 
carry  her  off,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  dog,  and 
Tcry  roughly  handled  by  her  father,  who  was 
called  Blaek  John  Andenon. 

Bums,  on  the  other  hand,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Thomson,  gives  the  following  as  the' ge- 
nuine history  of  the  song.  He  says,  he  had  it 
from  Sir  William  Cunningham,  of  Robertland, 
who  had  it  of  John  earl  of  Loudoun. 

*'  Allan  Ramsay  was  residing  at  Loudoun  casile 
vitb  the  then  earl,  father  to  earl  John  ;  and  one 
forenoon  riding  or  walking  oat  togetner,  his  lord- 
ship and  Allan  passed  a  sweet  romantic  spot  on 
Irvine  Water,  still  called  '  Patie's  Mill,'  where  a 
bonie  lass  was  *  tedding  hay  bare-headed  cm  the 
frreen.'  My  loid  observed  to  Allan,  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  theme  for  a  song.  Ramsay  took  the  hint, 
and  lingering  behind,  he  composed  the  first  sketch 
of  it,  which  he  produced  at  dinner." 

BASKERVILLB  SWORDS. 

Tliese  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  origin 
amongst  the  Scots,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Qoeeu  Elizabeth.  The  oldest  one  seen  by  Sir  Wal 
ier  Scotty  having  a  date  on  its  blade,  was  in  the  pos- 


J-COLM-KILL,  on   I-C0LT:MB-K1LL. 

One  of  the  Hebrides,  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
island  of  Mull,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel,  called  the  sound  of  /.  It  is  a 
small  but  celebrated  island;  *'  once  the  luminary 
of  theCaledonian  regions," as' Dr.  Johnson  oxpnvso 
sesit :  "  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians 
derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  bles' 
sings  of  religion.'' 

It  is  three  miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  tn  a 
mile  broad.  On  the  east  side  it  is  flat ;  in  the  mid- 
dle it  rises  into  small  hills;  and  on  the  west  side  it 
is  rugged  and  ro(fky;  the  whole  forming  a  singu- 
lar mixture  of  rocks  and  fertile  grounc).  There 
is  a  small  mean  village,  coniainint;  about  sixty 
houses,  near  a  small  Imlv  called  the  bay  of  .Mar- 
tyrs, where  the  illustrious  dead  were  landed  for 
interment.  This  island  furnishes  many  valuable 
minerals,  particularly  a  beautiful  yellow  serpen- 
tine :  and  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  upon  lime- 
stone^ which,  in  some  places,  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  white  marble;  in  others,  dove- 
coloured  ;,  and,  in  some,  spotted  with  green  and 
black  spots,  of  a  beautiful  appearance.  In  the 
bay  of  Port-na-currach^  where  Colum'ous  is  said 
to  liave'  landed,  there  are  immense  numbers  of 
beautiful  pebbles,  chiefly  serpentine,  jasper,  urn- 
nite,  marble,  lapis  nephritic  is,  nephritic  ajtbcs- 
tos,  violet-coloured  quartz,  and  porphyry.  In 
the  bay  of  Martyra  is  found  horn  blende,  ^reen 
and  red  jasper,  with  specimens  of  zeolite. 
Mr.  Raspe  found  a  small  vein  of  coal,  and, 
•  9 
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amonp:st  some  rocks,  an  efilorescence  of  copper^ 
from  which  he  conjectured  that  a  mine  of  Uiat 
metal  might  be  discovered  on  the  island.  Near 
the  island  is  a  small  isle  called  the  ^'Jnte  of  NunSf** 
which  is  entirely  composed  of  fine  gnranile^  with 
which  all  the  buildings,  afterwards  mentioned^ 
liave  been  bailt.  But  the  island  of  I-colmrkill  is 
ciiiefly  interesting  to  the  antiquarian,  for  the 
ruins  of  its  ancient  religious  establishments, 
which  point  out  in  striking  contrast,  the  present 
stale  and  its  condition,  wl^n  it  was  the  retreat  of 
learning,  while  Western  Europe  lay  buried  in 
ignorance  and  barbarity.  When  we  look  on  these 
venerable  remains  of  ancient  piety,  we  must  im- 
mediately call  to  mind  the  sentiments  so  admira- 
bly expressed  by  (he  poet : 

"  I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins ; 
We  never  tread  upon  them,  but  we  set 
Our" foot  upon  some  reverend  history; 
And,  questionless,  here  in  these  open  courts, 
Which  now  lie  naked  to  the  injuries 
Of  stormy  weather,  some  men  lie  interred, 
Who  loved  the  church  so  well,  and  gave  so  large- 

•    lyto»t, 
7'hey  thouglit  il  should  have  canopied  their  bones 
Till  doomsday.     Bat  all  things  have  an  end. 
Cl.urches  and  cities,  that  have  diseases  like  to  men, 
Must  have  like  death  that  we.  have." 

The  religious  edifices,  of  which  the  ruins  now 
only  remain,  were  established  by  St.  Columba, 
about  Sfi?,  who  left  Ireland,  his  native  country, 
with  the  intention  of  preaching  Christianity  to  the 
Pic(s.  He  landed  at  /,  which  was  called  at  that 
time  Inwh  DruMish,  the  island  of  the  Druids; 
and,  having  converted  the  Pictish  monarch,  recei- 
ved the  property  of  the  island,  where  he  founded 
a  cell  for  canons  ngular,  who,  till  716,  differed 
from  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  observance  of 
Kaster,  and  the  tonsure.  The  Danes  dislodged 
the  monks  in  807,  and  the  monastery  became  de- 
populated for  many  years  ;  but,  on  the  retreat  of 
the  Danes,  the  buildin;;:  received  a  new  order,  the 
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Cluniacs,  who  continued  there  till  the  distoUition 
of  monastic  establishments,  wlien  the  revenues 
were  united  to  the  see  of  Argyll ;  and,  on  the  abo- 
lition of  episcopacy,  it  became  the  property  of 
the  Duke.    The  ruins  are  much  dilapidated;  bat 
the  generous  care  of  the  &mily  of  Argyll  has  rais- 
ed a  strong  wall  round  the  chief  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, to  secure  it  aB  much  as  possible  from. mis- 
chievous vistors,  and  to   prevent  cattle  getting 
through  the  ruins.     The  cathedral  is  38  yards  in 
length,  and  8  in  breadth ;  and  the  length  of  the 
transept  24  yards.    The  east  window  is  a  beaotiful 
specimen  of  Gothic  workmanship;  the  pillars  are 
all'  in  different  styles  of  architeeture.  but  their 
capitals  are  ornamented  with  scripture-pieces,  of 
the  most  grotesque  figures.    In  the  middle  of  the 
cathedral  rises  a  tower  three  stories  high,  support- 
ed by  fc^r  arches,  and  ornamented  with  baa  rL^Iiefs. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  stood  a  lanre 
table  or  altar  of  pure  white  marble ;  of  wlucli, 
however,  *.here  are  now  no  remains.    Near  where 
this  altarstood,oD  the  north  side,  is  a  tombstone  of 
black   marble,  on   which   is   a   fine   recumbent 
figure  of  the  Abbot  Macfingone,  as  large  as  life, 
with  this  inscription:    XhicXJacbyxJohah* 
NEs  Macfingone X  Abbas  db  IiX^i  olmt,anM 
MD,  cuftu  ammo  proptdetur  ajitksinms.      JwMm. 
Just  opposite  to  this  tomb,  on  the  other  side,  is 
the  tombstone  of  Abbot  Kenneth,  executed  in  the 
same  manner :  on  the  floor  is  a  figure  of  an  aimed 
knight,  with  an  animal  sprawling  at  his  feet.    Oq 
the  right  of  the  Cathedral,  but  contiguous  to  ii, 
are  the  remains  of  the  College^  some  of  the  clois- 
ters still  visible,  3nd  the  coninion  hall  entire,  with 
stone  seats  for  the  disputants.  A  little  to  the  north 
of  the  Cathedral,  are  the  remains  of  the  bi^op*s 
house,  and  on  the  south  is  a  smal  1  chapel  pretty  en- 
tire, dedicated  to  St.  Oran.     In '  this  are  many 
tombstones  of  marble,  particularly  of  the  great 
Lords  of  the  Isles.  South  of  the  chapel  is  an  enclo- 
sure, called  ReUia  Ouran  "  the  burying-place  of 
Oran,"  containing  a  great  number  of  tombs*  but 
so  overgrown  with  weeds,  as  to  render  fow  of  (he 
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inscriptions  legible.  In  tliis  enclosure  lie  the  re- 
mains of  forty-eight  Scottish  kings,  four  kings  of 
Ireland,  eight  Norwegian  monarchs,  and  one  king 
of  France,  who  were  ambitious  of  reposing  on 
this  holy  ground,  where  they  would  not  mix  with 
vulgar  dust:  th^re  was  likewise  anottier,  and, 
probably,  a  greater  inducement,  to  prefer  this 
place  as  the  receptacle  of  their  remains,  vise,  a 
belief  in  the  ancient  Gaelic  prophecy,  thus  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Smith  of  Campbeltown  : 
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''  Seven  years  before  that  awful  day. 

When  time  shall  be  no  mofe, 
A  watery  deluge  will  o'ersweep 

Uibeniia's  mossy  shore ; 

The  green-clad  Isia,  too,  shall  sink, 
While,  with  the  great  and  goodj 

Co1umba*s  happy  isle  will  rear 
Her  towers  above  the  flood." 

South  from  the  Cathedral,  and  St.  Oran's  clift- 
pels,  arc  the  ruins  of  the  Nunnery,  the  church  of 
which  is  pretty  entire,  being  58  feet  by  20  on  the 
floor,  at  the  east  end  of  which/ the  tomb  of  tlie 
last  prioress  is  discernible,  though  considerably 
defaced.  The  figure  is  carved,  praying  to  the  Viiv 
gin  Mary , with  the  address  under  her  feet :  "  Saneta 
Mnria,  ord  pro  «w,"  and  with  this  inscription 
round  the  ledge,  in  old  British  characters :  "  Hk 
jaeet  DanUna  Anna  Donaldi  Frriefi  Jilia,  qwrntlam 
prhresfa  de  lona,  quee  ohiU,  anno  mo,  do*  Xlmo. 
cujuf  animam  (aUissimo)  cfnnmendamus"  There 
are  some  monuments  in  the  floor,  but  these  are 
very  much  defaced.  At  the  first  establishment  of 
the  monastery,  the  niMis  resided  on  a  small  isle 
nenr  /,  still  called  the  Isle  of  Nuns.  Columba  at 
It  n^th  relented  so  far  as  to  allow  them  this  estab- 
tneot  OB  the  island^  where  they  wore  a  white 
gown,  and  over  it  a  rocket  of  white  linen  :  they 
were  of  the  St.  Augustine  order.  Betwixt  the 
Nunnery  and  the  Cathedral,  a  broad  paved  way 
extends,  called  the  Main^street,  which  is  Joined  by 
two  others,  one  from  the  bay  of  Port-na-currach, 
Atkd  the  other  from  the  bay  of  Martyrs.     Ip  this 


wav  is  an  elegant  cross,  called  M'Lcan's  cross,  the 
only  one  remaining,  according  to  Mr.  Sachcverel, 
of  S60  which  were  demolished  at  the  reforma- 
tion :  in  the  court  of  the  cathedral  also,  are  two 
elegant  crosses,  dedicated  to  St.  John  and  St. 
Martin.  Very  near  the  Cathedral  is  a  cell  said  to 
be  the  burial  place  of  St.  Columba. 

Other  ruins  of  monastic  buildings  and  druid- 
ical  edifices  can  be  traced;  and  many  places  are 
pointed  out,,  noted  for  particular  acts  of  St.  Co- 
lumba, the  legends  concerning  which  are  believed 
by  tlie  common  people,  who  stiil  follow  many 
superstitious  customs.  We  have  been  more  par- 
ticular in  our  description  of  the  venerable  remains 
of  antiquity  in  this  island,  from  the  fame  it  has 
acquired,  as  the  retreat  of  learning,  durnig  the 
Gothic  ignorance  which  pervaded  Europe,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  as  the 
seminary  from  whence  issued  those  pious  monks 
and  laymen,  who  again  revived  learning,  and  pro- 
pagated Christianity  through  many  kingdoms  of 
Europe. 

GENERAL  VTADE'S   ROADS. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Marshal's  chief 
exploit,  in  making  the  road  from  Inverness  to 
Inverary,  an  obelisk  is  erected  near  Fori  William, 
on  which  tiie  traveller  is  reminded  of  his  merits 
by  the  following  naive  couplet : 

"  Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  tnafl**, 
**  You  would  hold  up  your  hands  and  bless  General 
Wade ! ! !" 

'  OSTIUM   AWD  OS   TUUM. 

'  A  noisy  student  at  Edinburgh,  bawling  out  to 
another  student,  who  was  entering  the  class  room 
(hiring  a  lecture,  '*  Claude  Ostium  ;'*  was  rebuked 
by  the  Professor  addressing  him  with  "  (Claude  os 
tuum."  ' 

DR.   JAIIBS   PRA8BR. 

In  the  list  of  the  benefactors  of  the  King's  col- 
lege of  Aberdeen,  Dr.  James  Fraser,  of  Ixindou 
holdba  respectable  rank,  for  bis  gratitude  to  his 
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Alma  Mater.  Besides  many  presents  of  valuable 
books,  he  gave  it,  at  different  times,  after  the 
year  1720,  above  i' 1 2,000  sterling;  for  rebuilding 
the  library,  erecting  the  new  buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  the  square,  and  as  a  fund  for  two 
bursaries;  one  of  philosophy,  another  of  divi- 
nity. As  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem, 
the  Faculty  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Jif 
ris  Utriufque  Doctor,  in  the  year  1725. 

This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Fiaser,  minister  of  Pptty,  near  Inverness;  and  in 
the  year  of  King  Charles  the  second's  restoration, 
entert^d  student  in  the  King's  college ;  being  then 
in  his  fifteenth  year.  Four  years  after,he  took  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,' and  went  into  England 
to  push  his  fortune.  Being  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  well  recommended,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  several  young  men  of  quality,  with  whom 
lie  travelled  into  different  parts  of  Europe.  One 
of  his  pupils  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley, 

In  this' line  he  had  acquired  so  great  a  charac- 
ter, that  Charles  the  second  appointed  him  precep- 
tor to  the  duke  of  St.  Alban*s,  and  named  him  first 
secretary  of  Chelsea  hospital;  CoUeffij  celeberhni 
Regif  Reyii  Hoapkalu  Chelsaenis  a  tecretit  prtmw. 
lie  held  this  office, -during  the  reigns  of  King 
James  the  second,  William  and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne,  and  King  George  the  first,  and  though  the 
last  mentioned  prince  excused  him  from  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office,  yet,  in  respect  of  his 
great  merit  and  advanced  age,  he  enjoyed  the  sa- 
lary, till  the^  26th  of  May  1781,  when  he  died  in 
the' 86th  year  of  his  age;  having  seen  ten  differ- 
ent persons  at  the  head  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

By  the  death  of  a  younger  brother  he  succeeded 
to  a  considerable  legacy,  and  besides  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  office,  enjoyed  several  annuities  from 
the  young  gentlemen  who  had  been  under  his 
car^  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  These  funds, 
managed  with  prudence  and  economy,  enabled 
bim  not  only  to  provide  liberally  f9r  his  family^ 
irhich  conaiMed  of  tw6  sons  and  two  daughters, 


but  also  to  gratify  his  atdent  desire  of  doing  gocvl 
to  mankind  at  large.  The  advancement  of  reli. 
^ion  and  literature  seem  to  have  been  the  favour- 
ite objects  of  his  mind.  He  gave,  at  different 
times,  six  hundred  guineas,  to  the  Society  in  Scot- 
land for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  and  be. 
queathed  several  sums  to  the  town  of  Inverness. 
Upon  what  stock  did  this  gentleman  begin  the 
world?  Education  and  good  principles.  Hence 
appears  the  great  importance  of  both  in  the  con^ 
duct  of  life. 

SHOOTIMO   QUAItTBRS. 

At  the  bridge  of  Dee,  in  the  heart  of  the  Gram- 
pians, there  is  a  plain  dwelling  of  two  stories  io 
height,  erected  as  shooting  quarters  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  sportsmen.  It  could  hardly  cost 
above  £250  in  the  building,  and  would  not  rant  at 
£20  a  year  ^  were  it  set  down  at  Charing  Cross,  or 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  The  game,  however, 
in  the  vicinity,  is  so  abundasi,  and  the  range  so 
extensive,  while  the  place  itself  has  ao  many  ru- 
ral attractions,  that  it  lets  for  £140  for  the  season. 
The  pasture  of  tlie  whole  territory  for  some  miles 
round,  is  supposed  to  be  abundantly  high  venied 
at  £100  a  year; 

CAPTAI!f  DOUGLAS. 

Tliis  gallant  officer,  who  commanded  the  Royal 
Oaks,  when  the  Dutch  sailed  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean, had  received  orders  to  defend  his  ship  to 
the  last  extremity,  but  none  to  retire,  and  there- 
fore when  the  ship  was  set  on  fire,  he  chose  rather 
to  perish  in  her,  than  quit  his  station,  exclaiming 
heroically  **  A  Douglas  was  never  knomn  to  quit 
bis  post  without  orders." 

APPROPRIATB   RETORT 

Soon  after  Dr.  Johnson's  retuni  from  Scotland 
to  London,  a  Scottish  lady,  at  whose  house  he 
was,  as  a  compliment,  ordered  some  hotch-opotch 
for  his  dinner,  after  the  Doctor  had  tasted  it,  she 
asked  him  if  it  was  good  ?  To  which  he  rt^ plied, 
it  was  good  for  hogs  !  Then  prey>  said  the  lady, 
let  me  help  you  to  a  little  more. 


BUCK  All  All   AMDJAUSa  VI.  I 

It  appears  from  a  story  related  by  Mackenzie, 
that  Buchanan  had  not  the  most  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  rank  of  his  royal  pupil.  The  young 
king  being  one  day  at  play  with  his  fellow  pupil 
the  master  of  Erskine^  the  earl  of  Mar's  eldest 
son,  Buchanan,  who  was  reading,  desired  them  lo 
make  less  noise.  Finding  that  they  disregarded 
his  admonition,  he  told  his  majesty,  that  if  he  did 
not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  certainly  whip  him. 
The  king  replied,  he  should  be  glad  to  se^  who 
vrould  bdl  //le  caf,  alluding  to  the  fable.  Upon 
this,  Buchanan  threw  his  book  frgmhim  in  a  pas- 
sion, and  gave  his  majesty  a  severe  whipping. 
The  old  countess  of  Mar,  who  was  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartmeqt,  hearing  the  king  cry,  ran  to  him, 
and  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  He  told  her, 
tfiat  the  master,  for  so  Bucjianan  was  called,  had 
whipped  him.  She  immediately  asked  Buchanan 
'*  how  be  durst  put  his  hand  on  the  Lord's  ac- 
noiniedr*  His  reply  was,  "  Madam,  I  have 
whipped  his  a ;  you  may  kiss  it,  if  you  please." 

KEtLS   RANGE 

Is  almost-  entirely  composed  of  granite ;  but  one 
of  the  hills  couiains  great  quantities  of  the  finest 
iron  oro,  which  cannot  be  wrought  to  advantage 
ai  so  i^riMt  a  distance  f.om  fuel.  On  one  of 
tlieae  hilU  is  a  rocking  stone  of  ci;>ht  or  ten  tons 
v^^eight,  and  so  poised  on  its  centre  of  gravity, 
that  although  moveable  by  the  pressure  of  the 
(loger,  yel  the  force  of  muny  men  would  be  rcqui- 
fliie  to  move  it  from  its  place.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Gillespie  reckons,  it  "  a  great  natural  curiosity/* 
and  supposes  it  to  have  been  **  formed  by  nature 
just  as  we  see  it,  and  lying,  on  a  stratum  of  moss 
two  or  three  inches  thick;  and  the  Tains  have 
washed  away  this  moss,  and  left  ^he  stone  resting 
gn  the  two  or  three  points:*'  but  other*  are  of 
opiniqn,  tliat  it  is  artificial,  as  a  considerable 
Dumber  have  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  at  Stonehenge,  in  Wilisliire,  at  Bui 
viard  and  Dron,  near  Perth,  and  another  in  Kiik 
niicbael  parish.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  I 
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use  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Druids;  aBd,.a9«uch, 
Masbn,  in  his  Caructacus,  has  iqUoduced  it  as  an 
engine  of  superstition. 

"  Behold  yon  huge 
And  unhewn  sphere  of  living  adamant, 
Wh*ch  poisM  by  magic,  rests  its  central  weigljt 
On  yonder  pointed  cock ;  firm  as  it  seems. 
Such  is  its  strange  and  virtuous  property, 
It  nfeves  obsequious  to  tlie  gentlest  touch 
Of  him,  whose  breast  is  pure ;  but,  to  a  traitor, 
Tho*  even  a  giant's  prowess  nerv'd  his  arm# 
It  stands  as  fix'd  as  Saowdon." 


TIIIRLAGfi. 

The  burden  of  adstriction  to  mills  (called  in 
Scotland  thirlage)  infers  an  obligation  upon  the 
tenant,  to  grind  his  grain  at  that  particul^ir  mill, 
to  which  the  lands  he  occupies  arc  tliirled ;  r.  e, 
which  possesses  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manu- 
facturing the  grain  of  these  lancls. 

It  seems  not  improbably  conjectured,  tliaf,  in 
former  times,  the  Great  Baron  obliged  all  his  te- 
nants upon  the  barony,  to  bring  their  whole  grind- 
able  produce  to  his  mill,  (not  only  as  the  narrow- 
minded  mode  of  obtaining  indemnification  for 
the  expense  of  erecting  it,  but)  as  the  best  me- 
thod of  both  ascertaining  and  collecting  his  reals, 
which  were  most  probably  paid  in  kmd,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  produce.  The  proportion  re- 
tained at  the  mill,  in  name  of  multure,  might 
therefore  include,  not  6n\j  tlie  price  of  ro<inufac- 
ture,  but  the  whole  of  the  victual  rent.  Accord- 
ingly, the  territorial  bounds  of  an  adstriction  are 
generally  commensurate  to  that  of  a  barony ;  and 
the  exti'.nt  of  thirlage  is  frequently  still  found  to 
reach  to  the  whole  of  the  grindable  coins.  In 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  money-renis, 
and  of  the  alienation  of  lauds  from  baronies,  in  all 
the  varieties  of  private  bargain,  the  thirlage  of 
lands  to  mills  is  found  existing  under  all  mo- 
diflculious  of  extent,  both  as  to  ttie  proportion  of 
produce  which  tho  mill  has  the  exclusive  right 
oC  manufacturij?«:,  ami  also  as  to  tlie  proportion 
retained,  us  mullurC,  or  price  of  manufacture. 
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In  Tweddale,  the  rate  ofthirlage  varies  in  both 
respects.  The  most  narrow  extent  of  adstriction 
reaches  to  all  the  oats  used  in  oatmeal  by  the  farm- 
er's family  and  servants  upon  the  farm ;  and  the 
broadest  reaches  to  all  thegrindable  corns  upon  the 
farm^  with  the  exception  only- of  what  is  consumed 
by  the  horses,  and  of  the  seed  sown  upon  the  farm. 
The  corns  of  beer  and  of  peas  were  probably  in- 
troduced into  culture,  of  a  date  much  later  than 
that  of  the  establishment  of  thirlage;  and  this  is 
probably  the  reason  why,  even  under  the  broad- 
est adstriction,  reaching  to  all  grindable  corns 
raised  upon  the  farm,  these  two  species  of  grain 
are  pretty  gimerally  understood  to  be  exempted 
from  the  adstriction— a  circumstance  known  to 
lead  to  the  preposterous  sowing  of  beer,  where 
oats  would  have  been  more  profitable. 

The  rate  of  multure  exacted  at  the  mil],  is,  |n 
general,  most  moderate  where  the  extent  of  ad- 
striction is  most  narrow,  and  highest  where  the 
extent  of  adstriction  is  broadest— corresponding,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  remanence  of  the  lands  under 
their  original  constitution  in  regard  to  thirlagc, 
or  to  the  prevalence  of  the  notions  of  emancipa- 
tion in  the  bargain  of  their  alienation.  These 
rates  of  adstricted  multure  vary  in  this  county 
from  a  23th  to  a  2l8t,  and  even  a  16th  part  of  the 
quantity  manufactured.  A  certain  proportion  of 
meal  is  also  paid  for  the  use  of  the  kiln  in  drying 
I  the  grain,  though  there  is,  indeed,  no  thirlage  to 
f  kilns,  and  it  may  be  dried  at  home;  and  a  small 
due,  in  meal,  established  merely  by  usage,  and, 
therefore,  less  defined,  is  paid  to  the  under  miller/ 
under  the  name  of  knaveship.  Where  the  high- 
est rate  of  adstricted  multure  is  due,  the  propor- 
tion paid  for  the  drying  and  manufacturine  pro- 
cess, is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  a  Hth  part 
of  the  quantity  manufactured.  But  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  adstriction,  the  multure  is  universally 
a  S2nd  part;  and  the  whole  quantity  exacted,  for 
1  both  drying  and  grinding,  is  reckoned  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  28  or  37tn  part,  which  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  the  real  market  price  of  the  manu- 
facture of  grain. 


Thirlage  not  onHj  tubjects  the  tenant  of  the 
thirled  lands  to  an  higher  rate  of  multure,  but  alao 
to  various  other  burdens  and  venations.  If  the 
mill  to  which  he  is  adstricted  should  be  out  of 
repair— let  his  demand  be  ever  so  urgent,  or  his 
grain  in  ever  such  risk  of  being  spoiled,  he  most 
allow  the  miller  a  proper  time  for  Tepaiation 
(some  say  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  application) 
before  he  is  entitled  to  go  elsewhere  for  service. 
The  thirled  tenant  is  subjected  to  many  occasional 
services,  from  which  the  free  tenant  is  exempted; 
such  as,  the  upholding  of  the  water-dam  dike ; 
the  upholding,  frequently,  of  mill  fanners  and  mill 
sieves,  and  the  carriage  of  millstones,  whenneed> 
ed:  he  furnishes  fuel  for  drying  his  grain,  he 
transports  his  grain  to  and  from  the  mi  11— furnish- 
ings provided  for  him  by  the  miller  at  free  mills; 
he  attends  also  at  the  dr}ing  process,  sifts  his  own 
meal,  and  performs  the  greater  part  of  the  most 
laborious  work;  in  all  of  which,  his  time  and 
labour  (in  realitv,  or  at  least  in  probable  imagina- 
tion) are  not  well  husbanded. 

WAGBR   ABOUT  BBB8. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  the  bee  will  go  to  find 
its  favourite  pasture,  the  heath  blossom;  but  a 
gentleman  in  Aberdeenshire  laid  a  wa^r  that  the 
bees  of  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  lived  nearly 
four  miles  off,  came  (as  he  knew  by  the  flavour 
of  the  honey)  to  feed  on  his  moors^  tliere  being 
none  nearer.  To  ascertain  this,  on  a  certain  dry 
sunny  day,  he  sent  one  to  watch  the  hives^  while 
he  went  to  the  heath  with  an  elastic  bellows  puff- 
full  of  very  fine  hair-powder,  ^ith  which  he  as- 
sailed every  bee  he  saw  feeding,  and  in  the  even- 
ing they  returned  white  and  mealy  to  the  hive, 

FLtTTINO  RINGS. 

In  1715,  an  Arbroath  carrier  was  pressed  by  the 
Highlanders  to  assist  in  taking  the  bagga^  north- 
wards. In  the  brae  of  Lunan  his  cart  broke  down  ; 
and  after  he  had  toiled  hard  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief, "  Vow  me,*'  says  he,  ''fat  a  trouble  it  taks 
to  flit  kings.'* 
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ploughman's  bill  of  pars. 

Wc  shall  here  i^ivc  an  Aberdeen  p]oughmaD*s 
sill  of  fare  for  a  day,  which  ia  just  equal  to  giving 
one  for  a  twelvemonth,  merry-making  times,  and 
the  two  r?slival8  of  Christmas  and  Faaten^even 
only  excepted. 
AirM^yhf/.— Pottage,  madp  of  boiling  water,  thick- 
ened with  oatmeal,  and  eat  with  milk  or  ale.  Or 
brose,  made  of  '/iborn  cabbage,  or  cole-worts,  left 
over  night.  After  either  of  which  dishes  they  eat 
nat-cakes  and  milk ;  and  where  they  have  not  milk, 
kale,  or  small  beer. 

/>mn^.<~$owena,  eat  with  milk.  Second  course, 
oat-cakes,  eat  with  niilk^  or  kale.  Sowens  are  pre- 
pared in  this  manner.  The  mealy  sid,  ot  hull  of 
the  ground  oat,  is  steeped  in  blood-warm  water,  for 
about  two  days,  when  it  is  wrung  out,  and  the 
liquor  put  throvigh  a  search ;  if  it  it  too  thick, 
they  add  a  little  fresh  cold  water  to  it,  and  then 
put  it  on  the  fire  to  boil,  constantly  stirring  it,  till 
it  thickens,  arid  continuing  the  boiling  till  it  be- 
comes tough  like  a  paste.  In  the  stirring  they 
mix  a  little  salt  and  dish  it  up  for  table. 

Supper.^F'iTBt  course,  during  the  winter  season, 
knle-brose,  eat  about  seven  at  night,  while,  at  the 
tire-side,  the  tale  goes  round  among  the  men  and 
maid  servants  Second  course,  kale,  eat  with  oat- 
cakes about  nine.  During  the  summer  season,  there 
is  generally  but  one  course,  pottage  and  milk,  or 
oat-cakes,  and  kale,  or  milk.  Kale  is  thus  pre- 
pared :  red-cabbage,  or  cole-worts,  are  cut  down, 
and  shorn  small,  then  boiled  with  salt  and  water, 
thickened  with  a  little  oatmeal,  and  so  served  up 
to  table.  Brose,  is  oatmeal  put  into  a  bowl,  or 
wooden  dish,  where  the  boiling  liquor  of  the  cab- 
bage or  cole-worts  j(re  stirred  with  it,  till  the  meal 
is  all  wet.  This  is  the  principal  dish  upon  the 
festival  of  Fasten-even,  which  is  emphatically 
called  Beef-brose-day. 

Id  harvest  they  sometimes  have  a  thick  broth 
made  of  barley  and  turnip^  in  place  of  sowens,  and 
if  near  a  sea-port,  frequently  some  kind  of  /ish, 
which  they  eat  with  butter  and  mustard.  We 
•hovkl  have  added  to  the  number  of  their  festivals^ 


what  they  call  the  Ctyak-fcast^  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  south  and  west,  the  Kim.  This  is  celebra- 
ted a  few  days  after  the  last  of  their  corns  afe 
cut  down,  when  it  is  an  established  rule  that  there 
must  be  meat;  both  roasted  and  boiled. 
extraordinahy  tide. 

On  January  Nth,  1753,  the  Tweed  was  dried  up 
at  Peebles,  to  a  great  degree,  from  6  in  the  morn- 
ing to  6  at  night,  the  current  being  suspended  the 
whole  of  tliat  time. 

Arthur's  seat. 

This  high  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, rises  in  a  conical  form,  with  a  rugged  and 
very  steep  ascent,  to  the  height  of  796  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  south  side  it  is  in 
many  places  a  perpendicular  rock,  exhibiting  a 
range  of  basaltic  columns,  of  a  pentagonal  or 
hexagonal  form,  from  5U  to  60  feet  in  length,  and 
of  5  feet  diameter.  Adjoining  to  this  hill  on  the 
we/t  are  Salisbury  Craigs,  which  preset  to  the 
city  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  terrace,  forming  a 
sort  of  amphitheatre  of  solid  stone,  with  an  aweful 
front  of  broken  rocks  and  precipices.  Backward 
from  the  craggy  top,  it  gradually  descends  into  an 
extensive  valley,  which  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  volcanic  crater  long  since  filled  up.  The 
rock  in  digging  affords  ores,  spars,  zeolites,  haema- 
tites, jaspers,  and,  it  is  said,  agates ;  besides  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  granite  for  paving  the 
streets  of  the  city.  At  the  bottom  of  Arthur's 
Seat  is  the  loch  of  Dudding^ton ;  and  on  the  north 
tlie  ruins  of  St.  Anthony's  hermitage  and  chapel, 
and  a  copious  spring  of  poie  water,  called  St. 
Anthony's  well.  The  rocli  abounds  with  rare 
Alpine  plants  and  affords  frequent  specimens  of 
that  singular  phenomenon  in  vegetation,  called 
fairy  ringit;  an  appearance  which  is  now  gene- 
rally attributed  to  electricity.  From  the  pinnacle 
of  Arthur's  Seat  the  view  is  remarkably  noble  and 
extensive.  The  traveller  may  sit  at  his  ease,  and 
look  down  on  the  metropolis  as  on  a  map ;  while 
the  German  ocean,  the  course  of  the  Forth,  the 
Grampians,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  most  pr 
•  3 
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loua  end  best  cultivated  part  of  the  kin^bro, 
form  a  landscape  at  onc^  beautiful  and  sublime. 

SIMON  FRASBa>  LORD  LOVAT. 

Tills  noble  lord  was  one  of  the  busiest  actors 
in  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  estate  and  honours  of  Lovat  being  set- 
tled on  a  female  branch  of  the  family,  young 
Fraser  soon  perceiv/Dd  that  he  must  raise  himself 
by  his  own'  merit  if  he  wished  to  make  any  Bgure 
in  the  world.  He  determined  therefore  on  a  mili- 
tary life,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  lord  Tul- 
libardine's  regiment^  where  he  served  for  some 
time.  But  he  soon  gave  up  bis  commission,  and 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  young  lady  who  was 
heiress  to  the  Lovat  estate.  Being  unsuccessful 
in  that  affair,  he  next  paid  his  addresses  to  the 
lady's  mother;  but  she  not  consenting,  he  betook' 
himself  to  compulsive  measures,  and  married  her 
by  force.  This  action  having  made  it  unsafe  for 
him  to  remain  any  longer  in  Scotland,  he  went  to 
France,  mhere  king  James  then  resided.  Upon 
that  prince's  death,  Fraser  was  appointed  with  a 
commission  to  raise  the  clans  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  for  the  Pretender's  cause.  He  wan 
unsuccessful  in  this  commission,  and  returted 
again  to  France,  where  his  conduct  in  the  High- 
lands did  not  please  the  friends  of  the  Pretender. 
He  returned  again  to  Scotland' in  1715,  went  over 
to  the  royal  party,  and  bad  a  principal  share  in 
the  extinction  of  that  rebellion.  His  majesty 
George  1.,  on  account  of  his  services  on  thik  oc- 
casion, bestowed  on  him  the  honours  and  estates 
of  Lovat.  But  lord  Lo vat's  principles  still  inclined 
him  to  the  Stewarts.  In  1745,  he  sent  his  son  with 
a  body  of  men  to  join  the  forces  of  the  rebels, 
with  whom  he  was  defeated,  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Cullodeh.  After  the  battle,  the  young 
Pretender  took  refuge  in  lord  Lovat's  house. 
Ix>vat  afterwards  retired  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
king's  forces,  to  the  mountains ;  but  finding  him* 
self  not  there  safe,  he  escaped  in  ^  boat  to  one  of 
Che  western  isles.  Thither  be  was  pursned,  taken 
puaoDer/aad  carried  lo  London.    He  waa  con- 


fined in  the  tower,  and  afterwards  tried  for  high 
treason*  Being  foun^  gnilty,  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  against  him;  and  he  suffered  decapi- 
tation on  the  9th  of  April,  1747^  in  the  SOth  year 
of  his  age. 

JAIL  AND  COURT-UOOSBSy  GLASGOW. 

The  old  set  of  buildings  so  called,  situated  a 
the  Cross,  being  found  inadequate  for  the  por- 
poses  of  their  erection,  a  new  set  were  built  io 
1810,  at  the  west  end  of  the  green,  near  the  river. 
This  structure  cost  £S4,000,  and  is  215^  §e«t  in 
letagth,  by  114  in  breadth.  The  Jail,  entered  by 
the  west  front,  consists  ^of  two  spacious  eouits, 
which  comprise  a  chapel,  military  guard-house, 
apartments  for  the  jailor's  family,  74  flre^rooms, 
58  cells,  and  two  apartments  for  persons  under 
sentence  of  death,  so  completely  cased  with  iron, 
as  to  render  the  common  practice  of  fettering 
altogether  unnecessary.  Four  large  cast-iron  cis- 
terns, placed  on  the  top  of  the  prison,  supply 
plentifully  all  the  apartments  with  water.  Pri- 
soners are  received  from  the  counties  of  Lasaik, 
Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton. 

The  east  front  of  the  Public  Offices  is  esteemed 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Grecian  doric  order ;  bat  the 
macniftceut  portico  is  that  which'  is  most  admired, 
and  which  exhibits  nearly  the  proportions  of  the 
Parthenon. 

SECOND  SIGHT. 

fBy  Dr,  Jofawon*} 

"  We  should  have  had  little  claim  tothe  pmise 
of  curiosity  if  we  had  not  endeavoured  witb  par- 
ticular attention  to  esamine  the  queation  of 
Second  Sight :  of  an  opinion  received  for  centu- 
ries by  a  whole  nati<Mi,  and  supposed  to  be  con- 
firmed through  its  whole  descent  by  a  series  of 
successive  facts,  it  is  desirable  ^that  the  tnatk 
should  he  established,  or  the  fallacy  detected. 

'*  The  Second-sight  is  an  impression  made  cither 
by  the  mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon 
the  mind,  by  which  things  distant  or  future  are 
perceived  a&d  aeeo  as  if  they  ware  ptMest     A 


van  <M  a  jdnney  far  fiom  home,  foils  from  his 
horse ;  anolhcr,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the 
house,  sees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  com- 
monly with  a  landscape  of  the  place  where  the 
accident  befalls  him.  Another  seer,  driving  home 
his  cattle,  or  wanderine  in  idleness,  or  musing  in 
the  simshioe,  is  suddenly  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance of,  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  processioQ, 
and  counts  the  mourners  or  attendants,  of  whom, 
if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  their  names ;  if  he 
knows  them  not,  he  can  describe  the  dresses. 
Things  distant  are  seen  at  the  instant  when  they. 
happen.  Of  things  future  I  know  not  that  there 
is  any  rule  for  determining  the  time  between  the 
sight  and  the  event. 

**  This  receptive  foculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be 
called,  is  neither  voluntary  <  nor  constant.  The 
appearances  have  no  dependence  upon  choice : 
they  cannot  be  summoned,  detained,  or  recalled. 
The  impression  is  sudden,  and  the  effect  often 
painful, 

^'  By  the  term  Secoud-sight  seams  to  be  meant 
a  mode  of  seeing  superadded,  to  tiiat  which  nature 
bestows.  In  the  Earse  it  is  called  Takch)  which 
signifies,  likewise,  a  spectre,  or  a  vision.  I  know 
not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Highlanders  ever 
evanfined,  whether  by  Taisch,  used  for  secon4r 
sight,  they  mean  the  power  of  seeing,  or  the  thing 
seen.  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  as  it  is  reported, 
that  to  the  aecond-sight  nothing  is  presented  but 
phantoms  of  evil.  (Sood  seems  to  have  the  same 
proportion  in  those  visionary  scenes' as  it  obtains 
in  real  life :  almost  all  remarkable  events  have 
evil  for  their  baf  is,  and  are  either  miseries  incur- 
red, or  miseries  escaped.  Our  sense  is  so  much 
stronger  of  what  we  suffer,  than  of  what  we  enjoy, 
that  the  ideas  of  pain  predominate  in  almost  every 
mind.  What  is  recollection  but  a  revival  of  vex- 
ations, or  history  hut  a  record  of  wars,  treasons, 
and  calamities  ?  Death,  which  is  considered  as 
the  greatest  evil,  happens  to  all.  The  greatest 
good,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  the  lot  but  of  a  part. 
That  they  should  often  see  death  is  to  be  expected, 
because  death  ia  an  event  fiequent  arid  impoilaaU 
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But  they  see  likewise  more  pleasing  incidents.  A, 
gentleman  told  me,  that  wh^n  he  had  once  gone, 
far  from  his  own  island,  one  of  his  labouring  ser- 
vants predicted  his  return,  and  described  the 
livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had  ;iever  worn 
at  home;  and  which  had  bee^,  without  any  pre- 
vious design,  occasionally  given  him. 

"  Our  desire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our 
enquiry  frequent.  Mr.  Boswell's  -franknefis  and 
gaiety  made  every  body  communicative,  and  we  ' 
heard  many  tales  of  these  airy  shows,,  with  more 
or  less  evidence  and  distinctness.  II  is  the  com-, 
mon  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scot^,  that  the  notion  of 
the  second-sight  is  wearing  away,  with  other  su- 
perstitions ;  and  that  its  reality  is  no  longer  su  im- 
posed but  by  the  grossest  people.  How  far  its 
prevalence  ever  extended,  or  what  ground  it  has 
lost,  I  know  not.  The  Islanders  of  all  degree's, 
whether  of  rank  or  understanding,  universally 
admit  it,  except  the  ministers,  who  universally 
deny  it,  and  are  suspected  to  deny  it  in  con^- 
quen^e  of  a  system  against  conviction.  One  of 
then"  honestly  told  me,  that  he  came  to  Sky  with 
a  resolution  not  to  believe  it.  Strong  reason  for 
incredulity  will  readily  occur. 

"  This  Caculty  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight  is 
local,  and  commonly  useless.  It  is  a  breach  of 
the  common  order  9f  things,  without  any  visible 
reasoB,  or  perceptible  benefit.  It  is  ascribed  only 
to  a  people  yery  little  enlightened;  and  among 
them,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mean  and  ignorant. 
To  the  confidence  of  these  objections  it  may  be  ' 
replied,,  that  by  presuming  to  determine  what  is 
fit,  and  what  is  beneticial,  they  pre-suppose  more 
knowledge  of  the  universal  system  tlum  man  h:is 
altaii^d ,'  and  tlierefore  depend  upon  principles 
too  complicated  and  extensive  foi'  our  comprehen- 
sion, •and  that  there  can  be  no  security  in  the  con- 
sequence, when  the  premises  are  not  understood; 
that  the  second-sight  is  only  wonderful  because  it 
is  rare,  for  considered  in  itself,  it  involves  no 
more  difficulty  thau  dieams,  or  perhaps  than  the 
regular  exercise  of  the  cogitative  faculty;  that  a 
general  opinion  of  commuqi<;ative  ifnpulses^nr 
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vistomrv  reprMentatiou,  hot  prevailed  in  all 
ages  and  all  nations;  that  paiticniar  instances 
have  been  given,  with  saoh  evidence  as  neither 
Bacon  nor  Boyle  has  been  able  to  resist ;  that 
sudden  impressions,  which  the  event  has  verified, 
have  been  felt  by  more  than  own  or  publish  them ; 
that  the  second-sight  of  the  Hebrides  implies 
only  the  local  frequency  of  a  power  which  is  no 
where  totally  unknown ;  and  that  where  we  are 
unable  to  decide  by  antecedent  reason,  we  must 
be  content  to  yield  to  the  force  of  testimony.  By 
pretension  to  second-sight  no  profit  was  ever 
•ought  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  affection, 
in  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  are  known  to  have 
any  part.  Those  who  profess  to  fSeel  it  do  not 
boast  bf  it  asa  privilege,  nor  are  they  considered 
by  others  as  advantageously  distinguished.  They 
have  no  temptation  to  feign;  and  their  hearers 
have  no  motive  to  encourage  the  imposture.  To 
talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is  not  easy.  Tliere  is 
one  living  in  Sky,  with  whom  we  would  have 
gladly  conversed ;  but  he  was  very  gross  and  igno- 
rant, and  knew  no  English.  The  proportion  of 
the  poor  to  the  rich  is  such,  that  if  we  suppose 
the  quality  to  be  accidental,  it  can  very  rarely 
happen  to  a  man  of  education ;  and  yet  on  such 
men  it  has  sometimes  fallen.  There  is  now  a 
oecond-sighted  gentleman  in  the  Highlands,  who 
complains  of  the  terrors  to  which  he  is  exposed. 
The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not  always  prescience, 
they  are  impressed  with  images  of  which  the 
event  only  shewa  them  the  meaning.  They  tell 
what  they  have  seen  to  others,  who  are>  at  that 
Ume,  not  more  knowing  than  themselves,  but 
may  become  at  last  very  adequate  witnesses,  by 
comparing  the  narrative  with  its  verification^ 

'*  To  collect  sufficient  testimonies  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  or  of  ourselves,  would  have 
required  more  time  than  we  could  bestow.  There 
is  against  it,  the  seeming  analogy  of  things  confu- 
sedly seen,  and  little  understood ;  and  for  it,  the 
indistinct  cry  of  national  persuasion,  which  may 
b<*,  perhaps^  resolved  at  last  into  prejudice  and 
tradition.    1  never  could  advance  my  curiosity  to 


conviction ;  but  came  sway  at  laai  onhr  villiig  l» 
believe." 

[T8   DOMB. 

A  clergyman  of  Aberdeenshire,  who  saerilleed 
rather  freely  to  the  jolly  god,  having  made  his 
libation  one  Sunda^r  morning,  he  proceeded  to  the 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties.  Tlie  melody 
of  the  psalm,  operating  with  the  inward  potation, 
lulled  him  asleep,  and  the  people  bad  flaisbed 
their  praises  ere  he  bad  got  out  his  nap.  The 
precentor  finding  it  necessary  to  wake  hiin,{reBtly 
touched  him,  and  whispered,  *<  Its  done.'*  **  Weei, 
weeli  flU  the  bottle  out  o'  the  muckle  pig." 

OK.  CUALMBRa. 

An  American  writer  thus  speaks  of  thia  celc^ 
brated  preacher : 

*'  Dr.  C.  fully  equalled  my  expectations,  although 
I  have  heard  him  in  Edinburgh  produce  a  supe- 
rior effect.  The  eloquence, of  this  great  man  is 
ver^  vehement  and  impassioned.  The  effect 
which  he  produces  in  preaching,  does  not  consist 
in  approaching  his  point  by  any  artful  and  covert 
process  of  reasoning  and  illustration,  but  by 
openly  inarching  up,  and  confronting  it  with  unhe- 
sitating and  manly  intrepidity.  Whatever  laalis 
may  be  detected  in  Dr.  Cf.'s  style,  by  the  cool  eye 
of  fastidious  Criticism,  from  the  profuaioo  oi  bia 
ornaments,  the  overstraining  of  hia  melapbora, 
the  redundancy  of  his  expressions,— ptf haps 
there  is  no  person  living  who,  when  oaee  seen 
and  heard,  would  be  pronounced  more  free  than 
he  from  the  petty  or  laboured  artifices  which  ate 
generally  employed  to  recommend  opinion,  and 
enforce  instniction.  So  re^rdless  ia  he  of  the 
factitious  aids  of  composition,  that  hia  style  nsay 
often  be  considered  negligent,  and  sometimes  even 
coarse.  This  again  mav  be  regarded  hj  hyper- 
critics  as  a  species  of  affectation ;  a  contrary,  and, 
I  believe,  a  juster  infeience,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  fact.  Dr.  C.  unconsciously  overlooks,  wkife 
he  is  tliou^ht  studiously  to  disdain,  the  more  com- 
mon trappings  and  gildings  of  compoaitioB.    la 


f»reacbtag  he  aeemi  wholly  absorbed  in  his  sab- 
ime  occapation,  and  to  be  irresistibly  borne 
along:  by  the  g^randeur  of  his  theme.  As  a  m 
he  appears  to  sink  under  a  prostrating  sense  of 
his  own  personal  nothingmess,  bot  as  a  herald 
of  the  Christian  faith,  he  rises  to  the  majesty 
of  more  than  mortal  elevation.  In  discosiing  the 
ypreat  truths  of  Revelation,  his  imRf^ination>  it 
is  tnie,  kindles,  and  stmnge  it  would  be  if  it  did 
not.  The  fire  which  is  elicited  is  the  natural  effect 
of  the  rapid  motion  of  his  thoug^hts^  combined 
with  the  fervors  of  his  ardent  piety.  His  single 
services  yesterday  were  enough  to  prove  him  the 
first  preacher  of  his  age.  In  each  of  hisdiscourses 
there  are  some  parts  which  are  particularly  impas- 
sioned; and  at  such  moments  he  hurries  onward, 
as  with  the  eicitement  of  inspiration,  and  produ- 
ces an  eflfect  which  Whitfield  could  not  have  sur- 
passed. At  these  times,  too,  the  listening  audience 
noay  be  seen  bending  forward,  as  if  with  breath- 
less interest,  to  catch  each  word  as  it  falls  from 
his  lips;  and,  on  his  arriving  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  particular  train  of  sentiment,  again  arousing, 
as  fit>m  the  spell  of  a  dream,  to  the  reality  of  con- 
scious eiislence.  This  is  not  fancy,  or,  if  it  be,  it 
is  one  which  I  am  not  singular  in  possessing.  Dr. 
C.  at  least  produces  the  effect  of  awakening  sus- 
ceptibilities in  the  most  obdurate  bosoms.  I  was 
present  one  evening  when  he  was  preaching 
in  Lady  Glenorchy's  chapel  in  Edinburgh,  and 
ooeapi«d  a  seat  next  to  Spunheim,  the  celebrated 
eramologf  St.  1  noticed  that  he  was  deeply  engaged 
kf  the  preacher.  On  his  finishing  I  enquired  what 
he  thought  of  him  s— ^'  It  is  too  much,  too  much,*' 
said  he,  passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
"  my  brain  is  m  a  fever  by  what  I  have  been 
bearing,"— a  striking  declaiation  from  a  cold  and 
pfalegmattc  German. 

**  Dr.  C.  seems  to  act  and  feel  as  one  who,  pos- 
sessed of  great  intellectual  endowmenU,  is  con- 
scious that  he  owes  them  fiW  to  the  service  of 
religios.  His  aim  apparently  is  '*  to  bring  every 
thooght  into  captivity  to  the  iruth  of  Christ,"  and 
^  to  cast  down  cKh  lofty  imaginatioa*'  at  the  foot 
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of  the  cross.'  To  add  to  the  weight  of  his  dis- 
courses, he  is  accustomed  to  call  into  requisition 
the  abounding  stores  of  his  various  knowledge. 
In  delivering  his  sermons,  lie  usually  begins  in  a 
low,  but  always  a  distinct  tone  of  voice,  and  pro- 
ceeds for  some  time  with  a  calm  and  uniform 
utterance.  As  his  subject  is  developed,>his  mind 
and  feelings  gradually  expand,  and  his  voice  is 
insensibly  raised.  His  manner  at  first  is  not  pre- 
possessing ;  nor  indeed  is  his  voice  to  an  English 
ear,  a^  it  has  much  of  the  Fileshire  accent.  The 
hearer,  however,  soon  loses  whatever  is  disagree- 
able in  each,  and  even  forgets  the  man  while  lis- 
tening to  the  message  of  the  preacher.  Dr.  C. 
appears  turned  of  thirty-eight;  in  his  person  he 
is  tall,  and  rather  slender ;  his  hair  and  com- 
plexion incline  to  dark ;  his  eye  is  a  blue,  tending 
to  grey,  and  is  distinguished  at  first  only  by  a 
certain  heaviness  in  its  expression.  It  beams, 
however  in  conversation,  and  flashes  in  public 
discourse. 

Some  fiscts.in  the  history  of  this  extnordi- 
nary  man  are  peculiar.  For  tho  first  few  years 
of  his  ministry  he  was  settled  in  Kilmany,  an 
iqconsidemble  parish  in  the  county  of  Fife.  While 
there  he  was  generally  accounted  a  man  of  talents, 
but  rather  indifferent  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion,—fond  of  social  and  gay  company,— proud 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  no  less  so  of  his 
acquirements,  and  careless  of  the  construction 
which  the  more  serious  part  of  the  commuBily 
might  pot  upon  his  principles  and  sentiBsents. 
Dr.  Brewster  applied  to  him  to  write  •the  artklo 
GArwMMy,  in  bis  Encyclopedia ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  the  train  of  thought  into  which  his  investi- 

gstion  led  him,  terminated  in  convictions  which 
ad  the  effect  of  changing  his  whole  course  of 
lifs  and  sentiments,  and  from  that  moment, 'enter- 
ing into  the  nnks  of  anhodoxy,  he  became  an 
eminent  and  powerful  champion  of  the  faith. 
His  essay  has  since  heen  published  in  a  separata 
form,  and  entitled  the  **  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity.'* Shortly  after  this  remarkable  change,  his 
reputation  rose  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  hiaaaai 
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in  tbe  lervicft  of  felij^ion  became  inextingoish- 
able ;  and  if  the  excellence  of  a  preacher  ia  to  be 
eitimated  by  his  popularity.  Dr.  C.  ii  decidedly 
the  first  in  Great  Britain." 

'  LETTERED  CRAIG S, 

In  Galloway,  large  craigs  are  met  with,  having 
ancient  writings  oq  them.  One  on  the  farm  of 
Knockieby,  has,  cut  deep  on  the  upper  side— 

**  Lift  me  up,  and  Til  tell  you  more." 
A  number  of  people  at  one  time  gathered  to  this 
rock,  and  succeeded  in  lifting  it,  with  hopes  of 
being  well  repaid ;  but  instead  of  finding  any  gold, 
Ihey  found  wrote  on  its  ground  side, 

"  Lay  me  down,  as  I  was  before." 

THE  BOT4NIC  QARDBN,  0LA8OOW. 

This  valuable  institution  was  established  in 
1817,  and  the  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  sub- 
scription, in  transferable  shares  o(  ten  guineas 
each  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  University  hav- 
ing no  botanic  garden,  the  faculty  of  the  college 
contributed  £2000.  For  this  I'ibeml  donatioi^ 
the  botanic  professor  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
lecturing  at  the  garden,  and  the  college  of  annually 
returning  three  of  their  number  ai  directors  o'f 
the  institution. 

The  garden  is  situated  about  l{  miles  westward 
from  the  cross,  and  consists  of  nearly  6}  Scotch 
acres,  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall,  which  has 
an  entrance  on  the  south  and  north.  It  is  divided, 
by  gravel  walks,  into  several'  irregular  compart- 
ments, which  are  intended  to  contain  a  general 
firrangement  of  herbaceous  plants ;  collections  of 
British,  American, medicinal, and  esculent  plants; 
those  used  in  agricultuns  and  the  arts ;  and  two 
collections  for  the  use  of  students— one  arranged 
after  the  system  of  Linnsuf,  and  the  other  after 
that  of  Jussieu.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  scat- 
tered, or  groved,  in  various  parts  of  the  garden. 
A  small  pond  is  neatly  constructed  to  contain 
aquatic  plants.  About  the  centre  of  the  garden 
is  a  large  and  commodious  green-house,  with  two 
•tovfes,  one  of  which  conUins  n  cistern  for  aquatic 


plants.  A  neat  lodge,  with  averandole,  ataods  at 
the  principal  entry  to  the  north  :  the  under-flat  is 
occupied  by  the  garden-curator;  the  upper  is 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors,  and 
as  a  lecture-room,  &c. 

The  management  is  vested  in  a  president,  vice- 
president,  and  nine  directon.  This  garden  will 
soon  rise  to  the  first  rank ;  and  it  owes  much  to 
the  deep  interest  which  young  gentlemen,  natives 
of  Glasgow,  in  foreign  coi>ntries,  have  taken  in 
its  prosperity.  Thejr  are  daily  presenting  it  with 
whatever  may  contribute  to  its  beauty  or  use- 
fulness. 

PAI8LBT    ABBEY  GHVRCB. 

A  little  lo  the  south  of,  the  inn  is  the  abbey 
church,  tlie  only  one  which  Paisley  formerly  re- 
quired. This  church,  when  entire,  has  been  a 
most  noble  building,  and  consisted  of  several 
distinct  and  separate  places  of  worship ;  and  what 
now  remains  of  that  magnificent  gothic  structure, 
is  still  worthy  of  notice  and  admiration.  "Tlie 
great  north  window,"  stys  Mr*  Pennant,  **isa 
noble  ruin,  the  arch  very  loft^,  and  the  middle 
pillar  wonderfully  light,  and  still  entire :  only  the 
chancel  now  renuiins,  which  is  divided  into  a 
middle  and  two  side  aisles,  by  very  lofty  pillars, 
with  gothic  arches  :  above  these  is  another  nn^ 
of  pillars,  much  laiger,  being  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  and  above,  a  row  of  arched  niches  from 
end  to  end ;  over  which  the  roof  terminates  in  a 
sharp  point.  The  outside  of  the  building  >«  de- 
corated with  a  profusion  of  ornaments,  especially 
the  great  west  and  north  doors,  than  which  scarce 
any  thing  lighter  or-  richer  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined." Close  by  the  church  is  the  aisle  or  burv- 
ing  place  of  the  family  of  Abercorn,  which,  io 
the  opinion  of  the  tourist  already  quoted,  **  is 
by  much  the  greatest  curiosity  in  Paisley.  It  is  a 
small  vaulted  gothic  chapel,  without  pulpit,  pew, 
or  any  other  oriument  whateyer;  hut  has  the 
finest  echo  perhaps  in  the  world.  When  the  end 
door,  (the  otily  one  it  has)  is  shut,  it  is  equal  to 

loud  BBd  verv  near  clap  of  thunder.    If  you 
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ttrifce  a  tingle  note  of  music/ yon  hear  che  sound 
grradually  ascending,  with  a  great  number  of  repe- 
,  titions,  till  it  dies  awaj,  at  if  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance, and  all  the  while  diffusing  itself  through 
the  circumambient  air.  If  a  good  voice  sings, 
or  a  musical  instrument  is  played  upon,  the  effect 
is  inexpressibly  agreeable.  The  deepest,  as  well 
as  the  most  acute  tones,  are  distinctly  reverbe- 
rated, and  these  at  regular  intervals  of  time. 
When  a  musical  instrument  it  sounded,  it  has  the 
effect  of  a  number  of  like  siie  and  kind,  playing 
in  concert." 


sin  DAVID  MITCHBL. 

This  admiral  was -descended  from  a  respectable 
family  in  Scotland.  He  was,  after  the  mterme- 
diate  steps,  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
Elizabeth,  of  70  guns,  in  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
liam, in  which  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Beachy-head,  where  he  behaved  himself  with 
uncommon  gallantry.  In  1693  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  1694 
he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on 
him,  and  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  red. 
lie  was  employed  in  bringing  over  to  England, 
and  carrying  back,  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy, and  was  afterwards  tent  to  Holland  to  expos- 
tolate  with  their  Hi^h  Mightinesses  about  the 
deficienccs  of  their  stipulated  quota  during  the 
continuance  of  the  then  war.  This  was  tlie  last 
public  act  of  his  life,  for  he  died  on  his  return  to 
England,  June  1st,  1710. 

BCCH41I   PARMSR. 

A  Buchan  farmer  returning  through  a  village 
with  his  horses  and  men  during  night,  while  they 
rested  put  the  horses  into  the  kirk-yard,  where  one 
of  them  got  entangled  in  the  bell*tow,  and  conse^ 
quently  began  to  ring  the  bell  furiously.  The  peace<^ 
able  inhabitants  of  the  kirk-town  were  rouseoT  in 
alarm,  and  the  owner  of  the  horscr  taken  to  the 
minister,  who  was  a  pedantic  quoter  of  Scripture, 
and  upbraided  him  fbr  putting  his  horses  into  the 
ehnrch-yard  without  his  permission,  adding,  that 
Although  **be  had  tought  him  early  he  thould 
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have  found"  him.    *'  Well,**  sayt  the  man,  "  I 
think  we  have  found  you  early  enough.** 


RAIN  AND  HBATUBR, 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  worthy  true  High- 
lander of  the  old  school,  (Lieut.  I^itrick  Camp* 
bell,)  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  he  saw 
the  peasantry  around  him  treated  by  their  land-  ' 
lords,  took  a  voyage  to  North  America,  with  the 
patriotic  view  of  ascertaining,  upon  the  spot,  what 
was  the  actual  situation  of  those  who  had  emi- 
grated to  that  quarter.  His  journal  was  printed, 
and  contains  much  good  sense  and  pertinent 
remark ;  but  it  was  not  sold,  and  is  not  now  to  be 
had.  Among  other  old  acquaintance  whom  lie 
met  with  in  Canada,  was  one  Cameron,  who,  some 
thirty  years  before,  had  been  his  servant,  and  fel- 
low.deer-stalker,  when  he  was  ranger  of  the  forest 
of  Mafn  More;  consequently  they  had  spent  many 
an  hour  together,  wet  and  drr,*  by  night  and  by 
day,  on  the  bare  hill-sides.  Cameron,  notwith* 
standing  his  early  habits,  was  now  become  an 
industrious,  well-doing,  respectable  planter,  and 
possessed  of  considerable  property.  When  he 
was  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Campbell  asked  his  wife 
and  daughters  whether  he  ever  talked  of  the 
Highlands,  and  how  far  he  was  coatented  in  his 
present  situation  ?  they  said  he  frequently  talked 
of  the  Highlands,  but  seemed,  upon  the  whole, 
contented  enough  where  he  was,  only  he  often 
complained  that  there  woe  ni>t  rain  enough;  and 
when  a  good,  plump,  sousing  shower  came,  he 
would  go  out  and  stand  in  it  till  he  was  qui^e 
drenched,  then  come,  all  dripping,  into  the  house, 
and,  with  an  expression  of  uncommon  satisfac- 
tion, observe,  "  What  a  comfortable  thing  ram 
is ! "  Hbd  this  man  become  evUan  of  Kgyf^t 
how  unhappy,  beyond  the  common  misery  of 
princes,  m^ust  be  have  been ! 

On  taking  leave  of  a  woman  whom  he  had 
known  in  the  Highlands,  Mr.  Campbell  asked  her 
what  he  could  do  to  oblige  her  ?  ''  Nothing,** 
she  said,  *<  that  the  could  at  present  think  of, 
unlets  be  could  tend  her  o  few  Uatkt.  of  heather. 
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which  the  long^ed  exceedingly  for :  it  would  do 
her  heart  co  mach  good  to  see  it  once  more ! 
There  was  a  bit  of  poor  ground  behind  her  house, 
urhere  she  had  always  thought  it  wou^d  grow  if 
properly  taken  care  of  |  and  she  had  often  heard 
that  there  was  some  to  be  found  on  an  island 
vhich  he  intended  to  visit  ** 

ROBERT   DAVID60N. 

The  monament  of  the  valiant  Robert  Davidson^ 
provost  of  Aberdeen,  who  led  out  the  burghers 
to  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  where  he  fell,  fig  filing 
againBt  the  Highlanders,  Anno  1411,  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  kick  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Aberdeen. 
The  statue  was  originally  recumbent  under  an 
arch  in  the  wall  of  the  old  structure,  but  at  pre- 
sent it  lies  on  the  floor.  He  appears  in  armour, 
his  aword  and  dirk  by  his  side,  a  lion  at  his  feet, 
and  the  chain  of  his  office  around  his  neck.  It  is 
lemarkable  that  Kennedy,  the  author  of  '<  Annuls 
of  Aberdeen,**  should  have  overlooked  this  mo- 
nument of  the  military  prowess  of  his  ancient 
townsmen,  and  worthy  memorial  of  so  brave 
a  man 

riDBPl's  PROPHBCr  ABOUT  THB  FIRST  ASSBMBLY. 

''  Aboyt  this  time,  he  and  James  Wilson  in 
Douglas,  a  singularlpr  known  man  to  many,  was  at 
Airdsmoss  s  and  being  together  some  time,  with- 
out speaking,  as  Mr.  Peden's  ordinary  was,  when 
there  was  anv  extraordinary  thing  in  his  head, 
they  came  to  Mr.  Cameron^s  grave,  where  he  and 
other  eight  were  buried*.  After  sitting  some  time 
OB  the  grave,  he  gave  James  a  clap  on  the  shoul- 
der with  his  heavy  hand,  and  said,  '  I  am  going 
lo  tell  you  a  strange  tale!'  James  said,  '  I  am 
willing  to  hear  it.'  He  said  '  This  is  a  strange 
day,  both  of  sinning  and  suiTering;  (as  indeed  it 
was,  it  being  killing  time,  wherein  many  fainted, 
and  could  not  endure  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
persecution  \  but  to  some  the  Lord,  in  his  love, 
gave  gourds  of  strength,  support  and  comfort,  that 
keeped  them  from  fainting :)  But,'  said  he,  'tho* 
It  bo  a  dreadful  day,  it  will  not  last  long ;  this 
'^'^SQcution  will  be  stopped  withio  these  few 


years,  but  I  will  not  see  it ;  and  ye  ate  all  longing 
and  praying  for  that  day,  but  when  it  coniei,  ye 
will  not  crack  so  much  of  it  as  ye  trow.  And  ye 
are  a  vain  man,  James,  and  many  others,  with 
your  bits  of  paper  and  drops  of  blood  !  but  when 
tliut  day  comes,  there  will  be  a  bike  of  indulged, 
lukewarm  ministers,  from  Holland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  together  with  a  bike  of  them  at  home, 
and  some  young  things  that  know  nothing ;  an.] 
they  wilt  all  hyve  together  inaGeberal  Assembly; 
and  the  red  hands  with  blood,  and  the  black  hands 
of  defection,  will  be  taken  by  the  hand,  and  tlie 
hand  given  them  by  our  ministers ;  and  jc  will 
not  ken  who  lias  been  the  persecutor,  compiler, 
or  sufferer ;  and  your  bits  of  paper  and  drops  of 
blood  will  be  shut  to  the  door,  and  nevet  a  word 
more  of  them  ;  and  ye,  and  the  like  of  tou,  will 
get  their  backside.' — He  gave  him  aootucr  sore 
clap  upon  the  shoulder,  saving,  '  Keep  mind  of 
this  James  Wilson  !  for,  as  the  I>ord  lives,  it  will 
surely  come  to  pass.'  James  Wilson  told  me  tiiis 
shortly  thereafter,  and  repeated  it  again  the  first 
General  Assembly,  when  he  and  I,  and  many 
others,  saw  the  accomplishment  of  this,  in  every 
particular,  to  our  great  grief." 

ACOVSTUS   FORT. 

This  fort  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  Ixieh 
Ness.  It  IS  a  regular  fortification,  with  4  bastioas, 
and  barracks  capable  of  accommodating  400  mU 
diers,  with  proper  lodging  for  the  officers.  It  is 
garrisoned  b^  a  company  of  invalids,  and  sapplied 
with  provisions  from  Inverness,  by  a  sloop  of  GO 
tons.  Though  the  fortiflcalioo  is  in  good  lepaic,  it 
is  so  commanded  from  the  neighbouring  hills  oa 
every  side,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  place  capable 
of  resistance.  It  is  a  very  neat  looking  place;  and 
^tlie  surrounding  plantatioBf  and  the  nver  Tarff 
which  runs  by  it^  give  it  very  much  the  appear- 
auce  of  an  English  country  seaL  It  was  taken  by 
the  rebels  in  1746;  who  deserted  it,  after  denoo* 
lishing  what  they  could.  This  place  has  been 
recommended  as  an  excellent  station  for  a  wooUca 
manu£M;tory. 
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'WILLIAM    ALBXANDBR,   BAttL  OF   STIRUNO. 

This  emtnexit  poet  and  atatesman  lived  in  the 
rei^s  of  James  Vl.  and  Charles  I.,  was  born  in 
1580.  In  1607  he  published  some  dramatic  pie- 
ces, intituled  "  The  Monarchic  Tragedies/'  dedi- 
cated to  king  James.  After  this  he  is  said  to 
have  written  a  supplement  to  complete  the  third 
part  ef  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Ai^cadia ;  and,  in  161 S, 
be  produced  a  poem  called  "  Doomsday,  or  the 
great  Day  of  Judgment."  His  poetry,  for  purity 
and  elegance,  is  far  beyond  the  generality  of  the 
productions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His 
**  Recreation  of  the  Muses"  was  printed  in  folio 
in  I6S7,  to  which  is  prefixed  his  portrait  by  Mar- 
shall, esteemed  the  best  of  that  artist's  worKs.  In 
1 696  he  was  nAde  secretary  of  State  for  Scotland ; 
was  created  first  viscount  and  then  earl  of  Stirling  j 
and  died  ia  1640. 

BLOOD-HOUNDS. . 

Blood  or  slough  hounds  were  used  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In  a  commis- 
sion, dated  the  89th  of  November  1619,  granted  by 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  and  Sir  William  Hutlon, 
knights,  two  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  middle 
marches,  to  JohnMusgiave,  Provost  Marshall,  he 
ifl  directed  to  provide  siough  hounds  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  lawless  Scotch;  the  number  of 
dogs  for  rach  parish  being  stated,  and  an  assess- 
ment on  the  inhabitants  ordered  for  their  expen- 
ses. 

FALL  09  FOYERS. 

A  small  river  in  Invemess-shire  noted  for  the 
stupendous  waterfall  of  the  same  name.  It  takes 
its  rise  amongst  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  parish 
Boleskine  and  Abertarff,  and  pouring  through 
the  vale  of  Foyers,  falls  into  Lochness,  nearfy  in 
the  middle,  between  the  eastern  and  western  ex- 
tremities of  that  lake.  The  vale  is  as  romantic 
as  can  be  well  supposed;  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
weeping  birch,  and  here  and  there  the  mountains 
present   their   naked    precipitous  fronts,    from 


which  huge  fiagmeDts  of  rock  have  been  hurled 
to  the  bottom :  and  here  the  beautiful  plant  Al- 
chimilla  alpina  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance 
and  luxuriance.  Dr.  Garnett,  who  has  described 
with  much  taste  the  picturesque  beauties  of  Scot- 
hind,  describes  the  falls  of  Foyen  with  equal  accu- 
racy and  elegance.  *'  Having  left  our  horses,'^ 
says  he,  **  at  General's  Hut,  we  were  conducted 
by  our  landlord  to  the  falls.  We  first  visited  Uie 
upper  one,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  house,  and  n'early  half  a  mile  from  the  lower 
fall.  Here  the  river  Foyers  being  confined  on 
each  side  b^  steep  rocks,  precipitates  itself  with 
great  velocity,  forming  a  very  fipe  cataract.  A 
little  below  the  fell  a  bridge  has  been  thrown  over 
by  the  proprietor,  Frazer  of  Foyers,  from  which 
the  fall  is  seen ;  but,  ia  order  to  obtain  a  proper 
view  of  it,  we,  with  some  difficulty,  scrambled 
down  the  steep  banks,  to  the  rook'  below,  from 
whence  we  beheld  this  romantic  scene  in  perfect 
tion.  The  bridge  and  rocks  formed  a  fine  frame 
or  fore-ground,  behind  which,  at  the  distance  of 
perhaps  80  yaids,  appeared  the  first  part  of  th» 
mil :  the  second,  and  roost  important  break,  was 
a  few  yards  nearer,  and  the  lowest  almost  under 
the  arch.  Our  guide  was  present  when  very  ac- 
curate mesisurements  were  taken  of  these  falls. 
The  following  particulars  are  tlierefore  put  down 
from  his  information. 

From  the  arch  of  the  bridge  to  the  surface     feet. 
of  the  water,  after  the  lowest  part  of  the 

fall,  - 200 

Height  of  the  fall,  ....       70 

The  bridge  was  built  about  46  yean  ago ;  be- 
fore which  time,  the  only  passage  over  this  tor* 
rent  was  a  rude  alpine  bridge,  consisting  of  some 
sticks  thrown  over  the  rocks  and  covered  with 
turf.  It  was  crossed  by  the  peasantry  on  foot,  but 
must  certainly  have  turned  giddy  the  steadiest 
head,  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes.  About  three 
vears  before  the  present  bridge  was  built,  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer,  on  his  way  home  from  Inverness, 
had  called  at  the  General's  Hut  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  storm,  and  drive  out 
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the  iDvading  cold  by  rekforctn^  th^  garriaon  in 
the  stomach.  Here  he  met  with  tome  old  ac- 
quaintance, with  whom  be  conversed  of  former 
times,  without  observing^  the  frequency  of  tlie 
circulating  glass.  The  snow  continued  to  fall  in 
thick  flakes,  and  they  were  sitting  by  a  comfort- 
able fire ;  at  last,  when  the  fumes  of  the  whiskey 
had  taken  possession  of  his  brain,  and  raised  his 
spirits  lo  no  ordinary  pitch,  he  determined  to  go 
home.  When  he  came  to  this  place,  having  been 
a<!customed  to  cross  tlie  rude  bridge  on  foot,  he 
habitually  took  thia  road,  and  forced  his  horse 
over  it.  -  Next  momiog,  he  had  aome  faint  recol- 
lection of  the  circumstance,  though  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  the  thing  made  him  suspect  that 
it  was  a  dream;  bot,  as  the  ground  was  cover- 
ed with  snow,  it  was  very  easy  to  convince  him* 
self;  he  accordingly  went,  and  when  he  perceived 
the  tracks  of  his  horae'a  feet  along  the  bridge,  he 
fell  ill,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  In  our  way 
to  the  lower  fall,  is  a  cave  of  considerable  siz«>.^ 
near  the  river,  where  the  freebooters  used  to  shel* 
4er  themselves  in  turbulent  times.  There  was 
a  way  of  escape  towards  the' water,  should  the 
main  entry  be  discovered.  .Our  nest  object  was 
the  lower  fall.  When  we  came  to  the  two  rude 
pillars  before  mentioned,  we  left  the  road,  and 
went  down  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  descent  to 
the  point  of  view  is  difficult,  but  we  were  amply 
repaid  for  our  trouble.  The  following  particular's 
are  put  down  from  the  information  of  our  guide  : 


From  the  top  of  the  rocks  to  the  surface 

of  the  water,    •"  -        - 
Height  of  the  fall  in  one  continued  stream. 
From  thesurCace  of  the  smooth  water  above, 

to  the  beginning  of  the  uninterrupted  fall. 
So  that  the  height  of  the  fall  may  properly 

be  called     ------ 


Sea, 

470 

207 
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Down  this  precipice  tlie  river  rushes,  with  a 
noise  like  thunder,  into  the  abyss  below,  forming 
an  unbroken  stream  as  white  as  snow.  From  the 
''iolent  agitation  arises  a  spray  which  envelopes 


the  spectator,  and  spreads  to  a  considerable  dia. 
tance.  The  following  beautiful  description  of 
this  fall  was  written  by  Burns,  as  be  was  standing 
by  it: 

"  Among  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods. 
The  roaring  Pyers  pours  his  mossy  floods; 
Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds. 
Where,  through  a  shapeless  breach,  bis  stream  re- 

sonnds. 
As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow. 
As  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below,   ' 
Prone  down  the  rock  the  whiteu^n?  sheet  descends. 
And  viewless  echo's  ear,  astonish  d  rends. 
Dim-seen,    through    rising  mists   and    careless 

showers, 
l*he  hoary  cavern,  wide  surrounding  lowers. 
Still  through  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toils. 
And  still,  below,  the  horrid  caldron  boils.** 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  highest  falls  in 
the  world,  and  the  quantity  of  water  is  sufficient 
to  give  it  consequence:  the  scene  is  awful  and 
grand,  and  I  suppose,  that  any  person  who'  has 
ODce  beheld  it  will  readily  agree,  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  travel  from  Fort  William  to  this  place 
merely  to  see  the  fall.  Though  an  immense  body 
of  water  falls  down  the  celebrated  cascade  of 
Niagara,  in  North  America,  yet  its  lieight  is  ml 
much  more  than  half  the  height  of  this,  being  only 
140  feet." 


LAWS   AGAIMST  aHOOTINO. 

There  are  laws  on  the  Scotish  statute  book  un- 
repealed, which  prescribe  the  puniaboieQt  of  tlie 
loss  of  the  right  hand,  for  tlie  third  offence  of 
shooting  pigeons.  They  may  be  considered  as 
fallen  into  desuetude,  like  other  laws  also  uate* 
pealed ;  such  as,  the  statute  against  fornication, 
in  1567,  by  which  it  is  ordained,  that  all  persons 
guilty,  as  well  the  men  as  the  women,  **  shall  be 
tane  to  the  deepest  and  foulest  poole,  or  water  of 
the  f)arochin,  and  there  to  be  thrice  doukct;  and 
thereafter  banished  tlie  said  town  or  parocHio  for 
ever. 


BLACK  AUGVLS. 

The  Taird  of  Pitcaple  slept  one  night  in  a  room 
\i-here  jackdaws  had  bailt  their  nests  in  the  chim- 
Hey,  from 'which,  early  in  the  momiDg^some  of 
them  found  their  way  into  the  room ;  the  good 
man,  .distarbed  by  their  fluttering,  and  prattle, 
thoaght  he  was  favoured  with  a  vision  of  an^ls, 
till  he  was  sufficiently  awake  to  discover  that  they 
were  black.  It  has  ever  since  been  a  proverb  in 
the  country,  when  one  would  expose  a  ridiculous 
story,  to  say, "'  that  it  is  like  Pitscaple^s  angels  of 
the  wrong  colour." 


HECTOR  BOBTHIUS,  BOBCE,  OR  BOBI8. 

This  celebrated  historian  was  born  at  Dundee, 
in  the  shire  of  Angus,  about  1470.  After  having 
studied  at  Dundee  and  Aberdeen  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Paris,  where  he  applied  to  philoso- 

£hy,  and  became  a  professor  of  it  there.  Thece  also 
e  contracted  an  actjuaintance  with  several  emi- 
nent persons,  particularly  with  Erasmus,  who 
kept  a  correspondence  with  him  afterwards.  El- 
phinston,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  having  founded  the 
king's  college  m  that  city,  about  1500,  sent  for 
Boeis  from  Ptiris,  and  appointed  him  principal. 
He  tpok  for  his  coUeaeue  Mr.  William  Iiay»  and 
by  their  joint  labour  the  kingdom  was  furnished 
with  several  eminent  scholars.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  patron,  he  undertook  to  write  his  life,  and 
those  of  his  predecessors  in  that  see.  The  work 
is  in  Latin,  and  entitled  "  Vitse  Episcoporum 
Murthlacensium  et  Aberdonensium,"  Paris,  1522, 
4to.  lie  begins  at  Beanus,  the  first  bishop,  and 
ends  at  Gawin  Dunbar,  who  was  bishop  when  the 
book  was  published ;  a  third  part  of  the  work  is 
spent  in  the  life  of  Elphinston,  for  whose  sake  it 
was  undertaken. 

Ue  next  undertook  to  write,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, the  history  of  Scotland ;  th^  first  edition 
of  which  was  printed  at  Paris  by  Radius  Ascen- 
■ius  in  1526,  which  consisted  of  seventeen  books, 
and  ended  with  the  death  of  James  I.  but  the 
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work  was  afterwards  bnAigfat  down  to  (he  reign  of 
James  III.  by  Feirerius,  a  Piedmontese.  It  was 
translated  by  Bellenden.  Mackenzie  observes^ 
that  of  all  Scots  historians,  next  to.  Buchanan, 
Boethius  has  been  the  most  censured  and  com* 
mended  by  the  learned  men  who  have  mentioned 
him.  Nicholson  tells  us,  that  in  the  first  six 
books  there  are  a  great  many  particulars  not  to 
be  found  in  Fordun  or  any  other  writer  now  ex- 
tant; and  that,  '^  unless  tlie  authors  which  he 
pretends  to  have  seen  be  hereafter  discovered^ 
he  will  continue  to  be  shrewdly  suspected  for  the 
contriver  of  almost  as  many  tales  as  Jeoffrey  oC 
Monmouth.*' 

Dr.  Johnson  in  his  -  tour  in  Scotland  observesj 
that  Hector  Boethius  may  be  "  justly  reverenced 
as  one  of  the  revivers  of  elegant  learning.  l*he 
style  of  Boethias,  though,  perhaps,  not  always 
rigorously  pure,  is  formed  with  great  diligence 
upon  ancient  models,aBd  wholly  unconnected  witl^ 
monastic  barbarity.  His  history  is'  written  with 
elegance  and  vigour,  but  his  fabulousness  and  cre^* 
dulity  are  justly  blamed.  His  fabulousness,  if  he  - 
was  the  author  of  the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which 
no  apc'logy  can  be  made ;  but  his  credulity  may 
be  excused  in  an  age  when  all  men  were  credu* 
lous.  Learning  was  then  rising  on  the  world; 
but  ages,  so  long  accustomed  to  darkness,  were 
too  much  dazzled  with  its  light  to  see  any  thing 
distinctly.  The  first  race  of  scholars,  in  the  m- 
teenth  century,  and  some  time  after,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  learning  to  speak,  rather  than  to  think, 
and  were  therefore  more  studious  of  elegance 
than  of  truth.  Tlie  contemporaries  of  Boethius 
thought  it  sufficient  to  know  what  the  ancients 
had  delivered.  The  examination  of  tenets  and  of 
facts  was  reserved  for  another  generation," 


kino's  collbob,  abbrdbbn. 
The  king's  college  is  a  large  group  of  build- 
ings in  a  quadrangular  form,  a  little  backward 
from  the  street,  and  fronts  west.     On  the  south 


next,  in  15T4,  was  much  enlarged,  having  the  addi-   side  of  the  square  is  an  old  tower,  and  an  uniform 
tion  of  the  ISth  book  and  part  of  the  19lh :  the  I  range  of  modem  buikiingfl,  a  hundred  and  twelve 
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feet  long;  erected  from  the  food  bequeathed  by 
Dr.  Praser.  On  the  oast,  is  bishop  Elphinston's, 
or  the  common  hall,  on  the  first  floor,  above 
ground;  below  which  are  the  schools  for  the  dif- 
ferent classes;  and  on  the  north  end  of  the  hall, 
is  a  largf  building  six  stories  high,  built  in  the 
year  1668.  On  the  north  Is  the  college,  chapel, 
and  library,  and  in  front,  rises  a  large  square 
tower,  over  which  is  the  belfry,  furnished  with 
Ave  bells,  the  largest,  three  feet  ten  inches,  over 
the  mouth,  and  three  feet  two  inches  deep. 

Over  the  belfry  is  a  very  curious  stone  crown, 
8U{)ported  by  the  wide-branching  fillets  of  ano- 
ther. On  the  north  of  the  chapel  is  the  princi- 
pal's manse  and  garden ;  on  the  south  is  the  col- 
lege garden,  and  backward  from  the  common-hall, 
etand  the  Economist's  lodgings,  and  the  other 
oflices.  The  common-hall  and  chapel  are  cover- 
ed with  lead,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  last 
springs  an  elegant  small  spire. 

The  common-hall  is  sixty  feet  long,  and  twen« 
ty-two  and  a  half  broad.  At  the  upper  end  is  a 
Ipicture,  not  an  original,  of  bishop  Elphiston,  the 
founder.  There  ik  also  a  picture  of  bishop 
Forbes,  and  many  other  good  originals  by  Jamie* 
feon.  Here,  while  a  public  table  was  kept  in  the 
college,  the  students  eat  at  two  tables;  the  one 
of  them  at  a  higher  price  than  the  other,  at  which 
one  of  the  professors  always  presided.  The  libra- 
ry is  fifty-eight  feet  long,  and  twenty-nine  feet 
four  inches  broad.  It  ia  nearly  the  one  half  of 
the  church,  of  which  the  chapel  may  be  called 
the  quif^,  and  very  high  in  the  roof. 

At  the  upper  end,  just  before  where  the  altar 
•tood,  is  a  black  marble  grave-stone,  raised  about 
three  feet  above  the  floor,  to  the  memory  of 
bishop  Elphinston.    And  on  the  north  wail  is  a 


tablet  of  black  marble,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Henry  Scougal,  son  of  Patrick 
Scougal,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in  king  Charles  the 
•ocond's  time, 

FULLINO    CLOTH    IN   TUB    HIGHLANDf. 

This  is  done  by  sis  or  eight  women  sitting  upon 


the  ground,  near  some  river  or  rivulet,  in  two 
opposite  ranks,  with  the  wet  cloth  between  tfaem ; 
their  coats  are  tucked  up,  and  with  their  naked 
feet  they  strike  one  against  anotbers,  kcepine 
exact  time. 

THE   FLA.UOBTBR   SPADE. 

The  practice  of  taking  oflf  the  surfiice  of  ibe 
ground,  in  order  to  increase  the  dunghill,  and  also 
that  of  paring  divots,  or  thin  turf, for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  are  pemi- 
ciona  customs,  which  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to. 
The  absurdity  and  destructive  consequences  of 
both  having  long  been  foreseen,  as  appears  from 
the  following  anecdote.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  (an  event  which  has  provrd 
so  beneficial  to  both  kingdoms,)  was  violcntiv 
opposed  in  the  Scotch  Parliament;  some  menh- 
hers  of  which  were  constantly  exclaiming,  that  it 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Scotland.  "  The  ruin  of  Got- 
land !"said  an  intelligent  Laird,  '*  1*11  tell  you  wlut 
will  be  more  destructive  io  Scotland,  the  fiaughtor 
spade."  The  instrument  commonly  made  use  of 
for  cutting  turf,  is  known  by  that  name.  It  is  in- 
conceivable how  many  acres  of  land  have  been 
destroyed  by  this  instrument  since  the  Union. 

LOCHAR  MOSS. 

An  extensive  tract  of  moss  in  Dumfriesahiir, 
twelve  miles  in  -length  by  two  or  three  in  bieadth ; 
extending  down  to  the  Solway  Firth,  and  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Lochar  water,  which  winds 
throueh  it.  There  is  a  saying  common  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  that  this  tract  was 

First  a  wood,  and  then  a  sea ; 
Now  a  moss,  and  e*er  will  be. 

Oak,  fir,  birch,  and  hazel  trees  (the  latter  with 
nuts  and  husks),  are  every  where  dug  up;  and  a 
stratum  of  sea  sand  is  found  at  certain  depths,  with 
anchors,  pieces  of  vessels,  &c.  which  prove  that  it 
has  formerly  been  navigated.  In  1 785,  after  a  verj 
dry  summer,  Uie  moss  was  accidentally  set  od 
fire,  and  burnt  to  a  great  extent,  till  fortunatetv 
1  it  was  cxtinguislied  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
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WILLIAM   DITNCAN. 

This  ingenious  critic  and  translator  was  born 
at  Aberdeen,  in  1717.  He  wrote  the  article  on 
F^gic  for  Dodsley'a  Preceptor,  which  was  so  much 
admired,  that  it  was  afterwards  printed  separately 
in  1752,  and  came  into  very  general  use,  so  as  to 
take  place  of  Dr.  Watt5*s  treatise  on  that  subject. 
He  also  translated  Csesar's  Commentaiies.  He 
had  previous  to  this  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  theMarischal  College,  which  office 
he  did  not  fill  many  years,  as  he  died  in  1760,  at 
the  age  of  43. 

FBNBLLA's   CA8TLB. 

The  most  ancient,  and  doubtless,  the  most  sin- 
gular ruin  in  Mearna,  is  Fenella's  Castle,  situated 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  from  Feticrcaim, 
and  near  to  the  house  of  Balbegno.  It  is  placed 
on  a  knoll  by  the  margin  of  an  extensive  morass. 
which  embraces  it  on  three  sides,  leaving  oms 
side  only  accessible  from  dry  land.  The  buildint; 
iis«*lf,  comprehended  within  an  inner  and  an 
riuter  wall  of  an  oblong  form,  may  occupy  about 
ii:tlf  an  acre,  and  must  have  been  of  great  height 
an<l  thickness.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
tlit>  vast  quantity  of  stones  ycX  remaining,  al- 
though it  has  for  ages  served  as  a  kind  of  quarry 
for  building  the  houses  and  park  walls  in  the 
noi;rhbourhood.  But  ths  mpst  remarkable  fact  to 
hf  observed  respecting  this  ruin  is,  the  remains 
of  it  vitrified  wall  all  around  the  innermost  build- 
iitc;,  with  large  fragments  of  the  same  material 
tiimbh*)]  down  and  lying,  some  of  them  between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  wall,  and  some  of  them 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  beyond 
ho  ill.  These  fragments  are  seldom  less  than  two 
ft-et  thick,  and  arc  composed,  as  well  as  the  parts 
of  the  wall  that  is  still  entire,  of  a  congeries  of 
small  stones  cemented  together  by  some  molten 
matter,,  in  which  they  seem  rather  enclosed  than 
forming  vitriiled  matter  themselves.  These  small 
stones  too  are  of  many  ttiHerent  kinds;  bat  all  of 
them  are  such  as  abound  in  the  conterminous  fields. 

The    material  most  resembling    this  vitritied 


'wall,  is  pudding-stone ;  whicli^  every  one  acqoaint- 
with  it  kno\vs  to  be  bound  together  oy  some  perva^ 
ding  matter,probably  once  in  a  liquid  state,  but  now 
harder  than  the  very  pebbles  which  it  encloses. 
There  is  in  pudding-stone,  however,  no  marks  of 
ignition.  Whereas  in  vitrified  walls,  at  least  in 
this  wall  of  Fenella's  Castle,  the  ignition  is  as  ap- 
parent as  yn  the  scoria  of  a  smithy  or  a  glass* 
house.  There  is  not  a  semblance  of  lime  m  the 
whole  fabric ;  neither  is  the  wall  wholly  vitrified. 
Perhaps  not  more  than  one  part  in  twenty  of  it  ia 
thus  composed.  For  the  operation  appears  to 
have  been  limited  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet  at  most 

Respecting  Fenella  herself,  there  is  very  little 
traditionary  history  in  the  neighbouring  countfy. 
Buchanan  gives  a&bulons  kind  of  account  of  her, 
as  living  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  HI.  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century;  and  that  she  was  slain 
and  her  castle  demolished  in  the  year  991,  for  the 
part  she  acted  inlhe  murder  of  that  prince.  It 
IS  so  far  certain,  however,  that  different  places  in 
the  Mearns  still  bear  her  name.  For  besides  the 
castle  of  Fenella,  there  are  also  Strath-Fenella, 
and  Den-Fenella.  This  last  place  is  said,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  legendary  story,  to  have  obtain- 
ed its  name  from  that  princess,  who,  on  some  oc- 
casion of  flight,  and  the  more  readily  to  evade  her 
pursuers,  stepped  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to  ano- 
ther, the  whole  way  from  her  castle  to  this  den  ; 
which  is  at  least  ten  miles  distant,  near  the  sea, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Cyrus.  It  would  take  rather 
long  strides  at  present,  to  accomplish  this  journey 
in  such  a  manner.  But  it  is  tho  general  belief 
here,  that  the  country  in  those  days,  was  one 
continued  forest,  for  the  trutli  of  which,  this  ex* 
ploit  of  the  Lady  Fenella  is  always  adduced  as  an 
evidence. 

VERNACULAR  TONGUB    IN    1399. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  from  the  Council 
Register  of  Aberdeen,  in  1 S99,  being  a  contract 
entered  into  betwixt  the  community  and  John 
Lambynton  and  Crawford  Mason. 
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.  ''  Yis  is  the  Canand  made  betwex  ye  Cotiiqtrnjs 
of  Abden  on  ye  ta  pt  and  Ion  Lambynton  and 
Crawford  Mason  on  ye  ioyr  pt,  yat  ittosay  yat  the 
foraaid  Maaonys  sale  hew  to  theforsaid  Comownys 
XII  durrs)  and  XII  windowys  in  fre  tailly  and  sal 
dely ver  frely  yai  at  our  key  of  Abden  or  ellis  at  ye 
^nds  of  liiurenc  of  Lethis  hows ;  and  yat  work 
sal  be  sufliciand  gude  but  frethyng  lorch  ilk  ane 
foray/' 

Excepting  a  difference  of  orthography,  this 
language  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  English  of  the 
present  day.  The  other  records  of  that  period 
are  in  the  same  style. 

CATHEDRAL    AT  OLD    ABBRDBSN. 

.  That  part  of  it  now  standing,  is  a  hundred 
and  thirty-fire  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-four  feet 
eight  inches  in  breadth,  inside  measure.  It  has  a 
noble  window  in  the  west  end,  over  which  rise 
two  conical  stone  spires,  a  hundred  and  tweWe 
feet  high.  On  the  board  ceiling  of  the  middle 
aisle^^which  is  Tery  lofty^  are  'painted  in  three 
<;olumn8,  forty^ight  armorial  bearings. 

The  following  words  are  under  them.  In  the 
first  column,— 

.  "  Impemtorie  majestatis— -Franc or um  Regis— 
Ilispanarum  Regis— Regis  An^lorum— Regi^Un- 
aarie — Regis  Portugalie — Regis  Aragonie — Regis 
Cipre — Regis  Navarre— Regis  Sicilie— Regis  Po- 
lonie— Regis  Bohemii-— Ducis  Burbonie— Ducis 
Gilrie—Urbis  Abredonie." 
In  the  mid  column  are  the  following; 

**  Pontlficis  Romani — Sancti  Andr  Arcliiepi— > 
Glasguen  Archiepi— Dunkelden  Episcopi— <^vini 
Aberdonen— Moravien  Episcopi-— Rossen  Epis- 
cppi — Brehinen  Episcopi— Cathanin  Epj^copi — 
Candide  Case  Episcepi— Dumblanen  Episcopi— 
Lismoren  Episcopi— Orchaden  Episcopi— Sodo- 
rensis  Episcopi — Prions  Sancti  Andr — Alme  hu- 
jus  universitatis.*' 
In  the  third  column  are  these; 
•  "  Regie  Celsitudenis— ^ncti^ie  Margarete— - 
Albatiie  Ducis^Marchiarum  Comitis— Moravi 
'^or.iitis  Rad u1  phi— Douglas ie  Comitis — Ap^usii 
Mtis— Marri    Comitis— Sulherlandie   Cx)miti« 
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— Cfafurdie  Comitis— HimtK*  Comitis— Archa- 
die  Comitis— Erolie  Comitis — Mariscallie  Comitu 
Bochtuile  Comitis— Urbis  Abredee.** 

The  armorial  bearings  are  very  ancient  and  are 
executed  with  great  taste. 


This  laiige  and  rapid  river  rises  in  fiadeooeh, 
in  Inverness-shire.  Its  waters,  a  few  milea  from 
its  source,  spread  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be- 
come a  small  lake  of  the  same  name ;  fromwhicht 
resuming  the  form  of  a  river,  it  proceeds  with 
great  rapidity  towards  the  east,  till,  reach im^  the 
village  of  Rothes,  it  directs  its  course  northward, 
and  foils  into  the  Moray  Firth  at  Garmach  or 
Garmonth.  The  whole  length  of  its  course  is 
about  ninety  miles;  but  following  all  its  wizhi- 
ings,  its  course  cannot  be  less  than  120  mile?.  It 
flows  through  the  great  fir-woods  of  Glenrooiv 
and  Strathspey,  great  floats  of  which  are  sent 
down  to  the  sea  at  Garmouth.  To  preTent  the 
trees  (torn  being  shivered  in  passing  the  gr«at 
cataracts  of  the  river,  small  canals  have  been  cat 
out  in  the  banks  with  a  gentle  slope,  down  which 
the  wood  is  directed.  It  gives  name  to  the  llt'jrh> 
land  district  of  Strathspey,  famous  for  its  soldienk 
and  for  giving  name  to  a  very  striking  and  popu- 
lar species  of  Scottish  music. 

JOHK   GREGORY. 

This  physician  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  in  ITS  t. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  James  Gregory,  M.  D. 
professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  colk^,  Aber- 
deen, by  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Geor^p 
Chalmers,  principal  of  Kmg's  college  there,  llis 
grandfather  was  David  Gregory  of  Kinardie.  anJ 
his  granduncle  James  Gregory,  the  inventor  of  the 
reflecting  telescope.  Though  the  father  of  Dr. 
.John  Gregory  died  when  he  was  very  younj:,  hi» 
education  was  carefully  superintended^  and  he 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies*  and  like  thr 
rest  of  his  ancestors  became  deeply  versed  in 
mathematical  knowledge.  He  also  cultivated  m 
elegant  and  just  taste,  clearness  and  beauty  of  ex- 
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preBflioOy  nitb  precision  of  jndgmeni  and  letten- 
•ive  knowledge.  He  was  the  early,  intimati,  and 
eonttant  friend  and  associate  of  Dr's.  Gerard,  Beat- 
tie,  and  the  other  enltnenl  men  who  belonged  to 
the  uniTersitj  of  Aberdeen.  In  1742,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  thence  to  Lcyden  in  1745,  and  to  Paris  in 
1746,  for  further  improvement.  On  bis  return  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  King's 
college,  Aberdeen,  and  had  at  the  same  time  the 
degree  of  M.  D. conferred  upon  him.  lie  held  this 
professorship  for  a  few  years.  In  1754,  be  went 
to  I^ndon,  where  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance, 
and  fixed  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  literati  there.  Eldward 
Montague,  esq.  an  eminent  mathematician,  main- 
tained a  tirm  friendship  for  the  doctor,  founded 
on  a  similarity  of  manners  and  studies.  His  lady, 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Montague,  and  George  lord 
Lyttelton^  were  of  the  number  of  his  friends;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  have  conti- 
nued in  London,  and  practised  there  in  bis  pro- 
fession, if  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr.  James 
Gregory,  professor  of  physic  in  King's  college, 
Aberdeen,  in  1756,  had  not  occasioned  his  being 
recalled  to  his  native  university. to  fill  that  chair. 
His  occupations  in  physic  now  began  4o  be  active ; 
he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  physic,  andrprac- 
Used  in  his  profession  with  great  success.  In  (he 
above-mentioned  year,  while  at  London,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  I76tf^  on 
the  death  of  Dr*.  Robert  Whytt,  the  ingenious  pro- 
fessor of  the  theor\'  of  physic  at  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Gregory  was  called  to  succeed  him,  as  his  majes" 
ty's  first  physician  in  Scotland;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  the  practice  of  physic,  which  was  just 
resigned  by  Dr.  Rutherford.  Dr.  Gregory  gave 
three  successive  courses  of  practical  lectures. 
Afterwar^ls,  by  agreement  with  his  ingenious  col- 
league. Dr.  Cullen,  they  lectured  alternate  ses- 
sions, on  the  practice  and  institutions  of  medi- 
cine, with  just  and  universal  approbation,  till 
the  time  of  Dr.  Gregor/s  death. 


The  doctor  having  attained  the  first  dignities  of 
his  profession  in  his  native  conntry,  and  the  most 
important  medical  station  in  the  university,  far 
from  rela>cing  from  that  attention  to*  the  duties  of 
his  profession  which  had  raised  him,  endeavour- 
ed to  merit  the  rank  he  held  in  it,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic esteem,  by  still  greater  exertions  of  labour  and 
assiduity.  It  was  during  this  time  of  business 
and  occupation,  that  he  prepared  and  publislied 
his  practical  Syllabus  for  the  use  of  students, 
which,  if  it  had  been  finished,  would  have  proved 
a  very  useful  book  of  practice;  and  likewise, 
those  admired  *'  Lectures  on  the  Duties,  Office, 
and  Studies  of  a  Physician." 

Dr.  Gregory,  for  many  years  before  his  death, 
felt  the  approach  of  disease,  and  apprehended, 
from  an  hereditary  and  cruel  gout,  the  premature 
death  which  indeed  too  soon  putaperiodto  his  life 
and  usefulness.  In  this  anxious  expectation,  he  had 
prepared  "  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters." 
But  for  some  days,  and  even  that  preceding  his 
death,  he  had  been  as  well  as  usual ;  at  midnirht, 
he  was  left  in  good  spirits  by  Dr.  Johnstone,  late 
physician  in  Worcester,  at  that  time  bis  clinical 
clerk ;  yet  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
K)th  of  February,  177S,  be  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed. 

Dr.  Gregory  was  tall  in  person,  and  remaikable 
for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  counte- 
nance, as  well  as  for  the  ease  and  openness  of  his 
manners.  He  was  an  universal  and  elegant  scho- 
lar, and  an  experienced,  learned,  sagacious,  and  hu- 
mane physician— a  professor,  who  had  tlie  happy  ' 
talent  of  interesting  his  pupils,  and  of  directing 
their  attention  to  subjects  of  importance,  and  of  ex- 
plaining difficulties  with  simpliciy  and  clearness. 
He  entered  with  ^reat  warmth  into  the  interests 
and  conduct  of  his  hearers,  and  gave,  such  as  de- 
served it,- every  encouragement  and  assistance  m 
his  power  :  opeUj  frank,  social,  and  undisguised 
in  his  life  and  manner8,-^sincere  in  his  firiendships, 
a  tender  husband  and  father :  and  an  un^affecfed, 
cheerful,  candid,  benevolent  man. 
Dr  Gregory  married  in  1759,  Elisabeth,  daugh- 
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ter  of  William  Lord  Forbes: 


ble  lady  in  1761 :  she  left  the  doctor  three  sook 
and  three  davghtera.  His  eldest  ion,  James  Gre- 
gory, M.  D.  professor  of  medicine,  in  Edinburgh, 
18  likely  to  perpetuate  now  the  honours  of  this 
learned  family,  which  has  given  sixteen  professors 
to  British  universities. 

Dr.  Gregory  published,  1.  "  Compamtive  View 
of  the  state  and  faculties  of  Man,  with  those  of 
the  Animal  World,"  8vo.  This  work  was  first 
read  to  a  private  literary  society  at  Aberdeen,  and 
without  the  most  distant  view  to  publication. 
Many  hinu  are  thrown  out  in  it  on  subjects  of 
consequence,  with  less  formalitjr,  and  more  free- 
dom, than  if  publication  had  originally  been  in- 
tended. The  author  put  his  name  to  the  second 
edition  of  this  woik:  many  additions  are  also 
joined  to  it;  and  it  is  dadicated  to  George  Lonl 
Lytielton^  who  always  professed  a  high  esteem 
for  the  author  and  his  writings.  This  woik,  in 
deed,  if  the  author  had  left  no  other,  must  con 
vioQe  every  one^  that,  as  a  man  of  acienceyhe  pos- 
sessed extensive  knowledge,  exquisite  caste  and 
judgment,  and  great  liberality  of  mind.  8.  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  duties  and  offices  of  a  Ph^aictan, 
and  on  the  method  of  prosecuting  inquiries  in 
Philosophy,'*  1770,  8vo.,  published  by  one  who 
heard  the  professor  deliver  them  in  lectures; 
but  they  were  acknowledged  and  republished  in 
a  more  correct  foraii,  by  the  author,  in  the  same 
year,  8.  *'  Elements  of  the  practice  of  Physic  for 
the  use  of  Students,"  1772,  republished  17.74,  and 
intended  as  a  text  book,  to  be  illustrated  by  his 
lectures,  on  the  practice  of  Physic ;  but  he  died 
before  he  had  finished  it,  and  before  he  had 
finished  the  first  course  of  ecturea  which  be  gave 
on  that  text. 

The  doctor's  deatA  happened  while  he  was  lec- 
turing on  the  pleurisy.— His  son,  James  Gregory, 
finished  that  conme  of  lectures,  to  the  general  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  university;  and  published,  in 
177  i,  a  small  tmct  of  his  father's,  entitled  <<A  Fa^ 
ther's  legacy  to  his  Daughters;"  which  was  writ- 
*-•»  «oleiy  for  their  use  (about  eight  years  before 
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he  lost  this  ami»-  khe  author  died)  with  the  tenaemt  ^fieedoB,  and 


deepest  concern  for  their  happiness.  This  work 
evinces  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  worldi  and  manifests  such  solicitude  Ibr  their 
welfare  as  strongly  recommends  the  advice  which 
he  gives.  In  1788,  all  his  works  were  published 
together  in  4  vols.  8vo.  with  a  life  of  himself,  and 
an  account  of  his  family. 

'WALLACE'S   HOMUHBNT. 

On  an  eminence  about  a  mile  diataat  from 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  Lord  fiuchan  has  erected  a  co- 
lossal statue  of 'the  celebrated  Scottish  hero  Wal- 
lace, The  hill  is  very  commanding ;  and  is  cloth- 
ed with  hanging  wood,  excepting  a  space  near 
the  summit,  which  was  left  open  for  me  statue. 
The  latter  is  a  gigantic  flgnre,  finely  proportioiied, 
of  the  height  of  twenty-one  or  two  feet,  and  staiid- 
ing  on  a  pedestal,  which  is  ten  feet;  so  that  it 
may  be  seen  distinctly  for  many  milea  around,  and 
particularly  well  along  the  road  from  Sl  BoswelPs 
Green  to  Melrose.  The  statue  has  been  wroo^ 
out  of  a  block  of  freestone,  of  a  peculiarly  excellent 
kind,  of  which  the  Earl  has  a  qnarry.  It  is  fouod, 
on  working,  to  admit  a  polish  and  finishing  fc» 
semblipg  marble.  From  the  eminence  on  which 
it  stands,  large  districts  of  one  or  two  of  the  bor- 
der counties  of  England  are  seen  very  distinctly. 

8L0KBNEO  AND  BLIND  FOU. 

A  Clergyman  in  Aberdeenshire  was  fonder  of 
his  friend  and  bottle  than  was  well  consistent 
with  his  clerical  character.  His  conduct  at  last 
became  so  flagrant  that  the  Presbytery  could  not 
overlook  it,  but  summoned  him  to  answer  for  h^ 
delinqoaneies.  One  of  his  elders,  and  one  of  his 
most  social  companions,  was  cited  as  a  vitoess 
against  him.  «  Well,  John,"  says  on'e  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, "  did  you  ever  see  the  Minister  the  wonv 
of  drink  ?*'  "  Weel  1  wyte  no  ;  I've  loony  x\m. 
seen  him  the  better  o't,  bit  I  never  saw  him  the 
war  o't."  "  But  did  you  ever  see  him  drunk  ? " 
**  That's  fat  Til  never  see ;  for  afore  Ite  be  ha*f 
slockened,  Tm  aye  blin^  fou  !  '^ 
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Ewery  pariah   in  Scotland  \a  pcorided  with  % 
ininuier;  in  some  instances  with  two. 

The  minUteF  \a  presented  to  the  office  and  ita 
emolomeBts,  in  many  instances,  by  the  crown ;  in 
the  nst,  by  some  lay  patron,  at)  of  whom  are  ge* 
aeially  extensive  proprietors  of  land.  The  per- 
son presented,  mnst  be  one  found  qualified  for  the 
office  by  the  church.  And  the  church,  jealous  of 
its  own  respectability,  has  enforced,  by  a  number 
pf  repeated  regulations,  a  verv  longapprenliceship, 
in  the  way  of  literary  and  theological  education. 
The  candidate,  for  the  ministry,  after  a  r^nlaT 
course  of  university  education,  must  regular^  atr 
tend  thp  theological  lectures  of  a  divinity  profes- 
sor, in  some  one  of  the  universities,  for-  at  least 
four  successive  seasons;  duririg  which  attendance, 
he  must  give  repeated  specimens  of  his  talents 
for  public  speaking,  in  discourses,  publicly  de- 
livered, upon  pfesoribed  subjects.  Before  he  can 
obtain  a  license  from  the  church  to  be  a  public 
teacher,  be  must  also  undergo  examination  befoce 
the  presbytery  to  which  he  applies  for  such  li- 
oense,  and  exhibit  before  them  specimens  of  his 
talents  fbr  teaching,  by  discourses  on  a  varie^  of 
prescribed  subjects.  The  purity  of  his  moral 
chaiBcter  must  likewise  be  saffieiently  attested  by 
the  clergy  in  whose  bounds  he  has  resided  during 
all  the  stages  of  his  progress,  from  the  eommenee- 
ment  of  his  theological  studies.  When  he  has 
reebived  license  to  preach  from  the  presbytery,  he 
is  qualified  to  deceive  a  presentation  to  a'  parish. 
But,  before  his  admission  into  a  bendSce  by. the 
church,  he  most  again  undeigo  similar  tifals'  and 
examination  before  the  presbytery  within  whose 
bounds  the  parish  to  which  be  is  presented  lies. 

By  the  old  Scottish  acts  of  parliaaeot,  the 
cbuich  are  bound  to  receive  into  the  office  what^ 
soever  qoalified  minister  shall  be  presented  b]^the 
crown  or  other  lay  patron..  After  the  revolntion, 
by  act  1690,  the  right  of  piesentiog  to  vaoant  pa^ 
risbea  was  taken  from  the  patroos,  and  vested  in 
tlie  heritors  (or  landed  proprietors,)  the  elders  (or 
VMtrj,)  and  the  heads  of  families  of  the  parish ; 
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wfaopaesented,  or,-  In  the  techvieal  pfamse,  called 
the  minister  to  the  office.    This  act  was,  however, 
repealed,  and  the  right  of  presentation  again  vest- 
ed in  the  original  patrons,  by  an  act  of  Queen 
Annei    This  act  of  Queen  Anne  was  unpopular 
with  thw  lower  orders  in  Gotland,  who  seem  ge« 
nerally  to  favoor  the  right  of  universal  suffrage 
in  the  election -of  ministers;  the  church  of  Scot* 
land^  lor. a  while,  seemed  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  lower  ordevs.    hi  order  to  defeat  the  intention 
of  the  aqt,;ihey  set  up  the  position,  that  a  call 
was  still  necessary,  as  well  as  a  presentation ;  and 
that  a  presentee  (though  stamped  current  as  a  qua* 
lifted  penon-  by  the  charcb,  in  obtaining  license 
from  it)  could  not  be  considered  as  qualified  for 
that  particular  parish  to  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sentedy  unless  he  obtained  also  a  eeneral  call  from 
the  parishiottersy  who  alone  were  the  proper  judges 
whether  or  not  Mi  ptarHeuiar  ooif  efg^  $itHgd  (Art 
pmrUetUat  ct^iacit^^f  ml^katkm.    A  call  ftrom  the 
parishioners  wastheielbre  adopted,  as  a  necessary 
veqaisite  to  admission  into  the  office,  after  a  pre« 
sMtation  had  been  given.    To  prevent  juggling 
trioki  of  patrons,  by  presenilis  such  unqualified 
persons  to  parishes  as  the  chuieh  would  refuse  to 
indilst,  in  order  that  thef  may  pocket  the  emolu- 
MMnts,  there  are  laws  enjoining  patrons  to  present 
qualified  persons  within«ix  monmsof  the  vacancy, 
under  the  penalty  &t  incorring  a  forfeiture,  for 
that  rim,  of  the  right  of  prBsfenting>, '  which  then 
devolves  to  the  pmbytery.    And,* in  one  instance 
upon  record,  tl^  chareb>>  under  eolonv  of  this 
law,  refused  induction  to  a  presenten:  whom  the 
parishioners  refused  to  call,  upon  pretence  that, 
by  this.refusal,  he  was  evinced  to  be  a  person  on- 
quaUfledfot-thot  particular  charge }  and  also,  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  right  of  presentation  had 
thusdovolved  to  the  pcesbytery.  gave  induction  to 


whofca  the  presbytery  firesented  upon  a 
call  from  the  parishioners.  Upon  a  competition 
for  the  einohniie«ts  bf  office,  by  these  two  can- 
didates, our  sapreme  civil  conn  found,  that  the 
patron's  presentee  had  no  right,  becaese  he  had 
not  received  clerical  induction  into  the  office;  and 
T 
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thai  the  other.  IuhI' as  lUtte  dtle,  as  he  was  not 
presented  by  the  patron.  That,  of  cottiae^  no  for 
feituftt  of  the  patron's  right  had  oecumd;  that  the 
parisb  remaineJ  still  vacant ;  and  that  the  rights 
of  patrons  could  not  be  defeated,  nor  popular 
election  substituted  in  their  room,  upon  any 
such  preteits.  The  inability  of  a  lay  presen- 
tation alone»  to  confer  a  right  to  a  church  office 
and  benefice,  without  clerical  induction,  was  in- 
deed thus  sustained;  but  it  was  equally  manifest, 
thai  tiie  refusal  of  clerical  induction  to  a  presentee, 
who  had  been  stamped  as  qualifled  by  the  church, 
could  not  infier  a,^  devolulum  on  the  pitft  of  the 
fiatroa.  and  could  only  proloagthe  vacancy  of  the 
parish.  For  these  reasons  (and  probably  also 
Jfoin  ibe  apparent  absurdity  of  sapposiog  that  the 
.qualificatioQ  of  sufficient  talents  and  literary 
.quisitiooa  was  not  of  univecsal  application,  but 
•that  every  particular  cast  of  head  required  an  ap- 
propriate particularity  of  adaptation,)  the  church 
has,  for  a  long  period,  oeaaed  to  obtrude  the  ne- 
cessity of  popular  election ;  and,  though  the  form 
•of  a  call  has  not  yet  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  has 
indeed  been  declared  by  the  church  to  be  a  neces- 
sary form,  the  people  themaetves  are  convinced  of 
its  being  only  a  form,  and  in  general  very  properly 
refuse  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  mere  sem- 
blance of  popular  electior^  where  the  substance  is 
wanting.  The  presentee  is  therefore  clerically 
inducted,  unless  tenable  objections  are  stated 
after  a  citation  with  prop^  nkiueim  to  that  effect 
(called,  the  iercmg  of  hit  edict,)  against  hii  doctrine 
or  moral  chameiar. 


commddattng  not  fewer  than  fOOO  effective  troops. 
It  was  then  named  the  **  Garrison  of  Inverlechy,** 
from  the  ancient  castle  6(  that  name  in  the  ncigb- 
iwurhood  In  the  time  of  King  William,  it  was  re- 
built on  a  similar  scale  with  stone  and  lime,  instead  _ 
of  earth ;  and  it  received  the  name  of  that  monarch, 
while  the  tillage  around  it  received  the  name  of 
'MarybuTgh,  from  his  royal  consort  In  the  year 
1745,  it  stood  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  which  com- 
menced on  the  24th  of  Febraary,  and  was  raised 
on  the  8d  cf  April  foUowtng,  with  the  loss  of  only 
six  men  killed  and  twenty-^bur  wounded.  It  is, 
hofrever,  by  no  means  a  place  of  strengdi ;  and 
fbr  several  years  past  has  been  garrisoned  by  a 
^vernor,  fort-major,  and  a  small  company  of 
invalids. 

JAMSa  BASSINGTON,  TUB  ABTaOMOMB. 


FORT   WILLIAM. 

This  lortresa  ta  situated  at  the  eastern  extfemity 
of  Eiooh  Linafa^,  where  it  begins  to  torn  north- 
ward ta  form  Loch  Eil.  The  fort  is  of  a  triangnlar 
form,  with  two  bastions,  mountii^  fifteen  twelve- 
poandefs,  several  mortals,  and  having  a  considerw 
able  armory.  It  was  bailt  during  the  usarpatiotf 
of  Cuamwoll,  by  the  advice,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion, of  Geteral  Monk,  and  occupied  much  more 
gromid  at  that<aiiie  than  it  does  at  present,  ac^ 


This  distinguithed  man,  whose  writings  have 
deservedly  transmitted  his  memory  to  posterity, 
was  the  son  of  the  laird  of  Bassantin  in  the  Mcn», 
and  bom  some  time  in  the  reign  of  King  JaoMs  IV. 
He  was  sent  while  young  to  the  onivendty  of  Glas- 

Sow ;  where,  instead  of  applying  himself  to  words^ 
e  studied  things;  and,  while  other  young  men  of 
his  age  were  perfecting  themselves  in  style^  he  ar- 
rived at  a  surprising  knowledge,  for  that  time,  in 
almost  all  branches  of  the  mathematics.  In  order 
to  improve  himself  in  this  science,  and  to  gratify 
his  piasion  for  seeing  other  countries,  he  travelled, 
soon  after  he  quitted  the  college  of  Glasgow, 
through  the  Nettierlands,  Switierland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,flxinghimself  at  last  in  Fiaace,  where 
he  taught  the  mathematics  with  appkase,  m  the 
university  of  Fans.  He  fell  in  there  with  the 
common  notions  of  the  times,  and  was  either  cie- 
dulous  enough  to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  jo- 
dieial  astrology,  or  had  so  much  addmss  as  to 
make  the  credulity  of  othen  useAil  to  him,  by 
SQpportitt  an  erroneous  system,  then  in  too  great 
credit  for-bim  to  demolish,  if  he  bad  been  dispo- 
sed, as  the  humour  of  believi&g  such  kind  of  pre- 
dictions never  ran  so  strong  as  at  this  time,  nor 
any  where  stroqger  than  in  that  coonujr.    At  bsi. 
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hating  a  detire  to  lee  llii  leklieiia,  and  spend  bis 
remaining  days  in  his  own  country,  he  resolved  to 
quit  France,  where  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  some  fortune,  and  returned  home  in  the 
year  156S.  U  was  doubtless  to  our  author  that 
Sir  James  Melvil  in  hb  memoirs,  when  he  says 
that  his  brother.  Sir  Robert,  while  he  was  using 
his  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  two  queens,  Elin- 
and  Marv,  met.  with  one  BasBantin,a  man  learned 
in  the  high  sciences,  who  told  him  ''  that  all  his 
travel  would  be  in  vain  ;  for,"  said  he, "  they  will 
never  meet  together:  and  next,  there  will  never 
be  any  thing  but  dissembling  and  secret  hatred, 
for  a  while;  and  at  length  captivity  and  utter 
wreck  to  our  queen  from  England.'*  He  added, 
''  that  the  kingdom  of  England  at  length  shall  (all, 
of  right,  to  the  crown  of  Scotland ;  but  it  shall 
cost  many  bloody  battles;  and  the  Spaniards  shall 
be  helpers,  and  take  a  part  to  themselves  for  their 
labour."  A  prediction  in  which  Bassantin  partly 
guessed  ri^ht,  from  a  judicious  consideration  of 
|»rolMble  circomslances  and  appearances. 

It  does  not  at  all  appear  in  what  manner  he 
•pent  the  remainder  of  his  life  after  he  came  back 

'  to  Scotland;  but  it  is  certain  he  did  not  survive 
long,  since  his  decease  happened,  as  those  wiio 
were  well  acquainted  with  him  attest,  in  15<^8.  As 
to  his  learning,  we  are  |old  by  those  who  admired 
St  most,  it  lay  not  in  languages,  of  which,  except 
his  mother-tougue  he  knew  none  thoroughly, 
though  he  spoke  and  taught  in  French,  but  in  a 
very  incorrect  manner,  and^  wrote  much  worse. 
He  had  very  clear  notions  in  most  parts  of  bis 

^  writings,  and  was  far  from  beine  a  contemptible' 
astronomer,  though  the  commendations  bestowed 
on  him  by  some  authors  very  far  surpass  his  de- 
eerU.  He  was  too  much  tinctured  with  the  super- 
atition  of  the  times,  not  to  intermix  a  vast  deal 
of  false,  and  even  ridiculous  matter  in  his  writings^ 
on  the  virtuous  aspects,  and  infloences  of  the  pla- 
nets ;  yet  in  oilier  respects  he  shows  much  good 
aense  atd  industry,  which  render  his  works  worth 
reading  and  ouzht  to  secure  both  them  and  hu 
memoj;  from  oblivion.    As  to  his  reCgioj,  ho  is 
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tepoitod  to  have  been  a  cealoui  Protestant ;  and, 
wuh  regard  to  his  politicial  principles,  be  is  said 
to  have  adhered  to  the  fiunons  Earl  of  Murray, 
then  struggling  for  that  power  which  he  afterwards 
obtained. 

EOL'CATION, 

When  the  Kincardineshire  f«giment  of  volun- 
teers, consisting  of  500  men,  rank  and  file,  trati»- 
ferred  its  services  into  the  local  militia,  there  was 
but  one  man  only  that  could  not  subscribe  his 
name  to  the  offer.'  -Ifolcroft,  in  his  travels,  relates 
that,  in  Prance,  when  it  was  required  of  the  army. 
as  well  as  other  public  bodies,  to  vote  for  Buona- 
parte being  made  consul  for  life,  of  some  r.-^;i- 
ments  amounting  to  1000  men  and  upwards,  not 
one  man  could  write  his  name.  It  would  be  cnri- 
ons  to  ascertain  how  this  matter  stands  with  a  pro- 
vincial regiment  in  England. 

BARTftN   THB   riRATtf.  ^ 

When  this  capUin  was  attacked  in  ).'>I2,  by 
some  English  vessels,  he  defended  himself  with 
extraordinary  courajje ;  but  being  at  last  mortally 
wounded,  and  no  longer  able  to  contend  with  the 
enemy,  he  bid  one  of  his  men  bring  bim  his 
liautboy  or  flute,  on  which  he  plaved  fur  their 
encouragement,  as  long  as  Jiis  breata  would  per- 
mit him. 


Tills  river  in  Ross-shire,  in  the  parish  of  KiU 
team,  rises  from  Loch  Glass,  about  six  miles  front 
the  sea ;  and,  after  a  winding  coarse,  falls  into 
the  Firth  of  Cconarty.  For  a  coasideiable  way  it 
runs  through  a  vast  chasm,  called  the  CnHr-gvmade, 
or  Ugiy  rock,  of  which  the.  Rev.  Or.  .liatry  Ko* 
b<;rtson«  in  the  statistical  report  of  Kiltaaro,  gives 
the  follow  ing  descri  ption.  '*  Ttiis  is  a  deep  chasM 
or  abyssi  formed  by  two  opposite  preoipieos,that 
rise  perpendicularly  to  agr^  height,  through 
which  the  Aultgxanie  runs  Cm  the  space  of  two 
miles.    It  begins  at  the  distance  of  four  mi}^  Irom 
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th«.8ea,  by  a  bold  projection  into  the  channel  of 
the  liver^  which  diminishes  in  breadth  at  least 
ooe  naif.  The  river  continues  (o  run  with  ra 
piditf.  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  inile>  when  it 
is  confined  by  a  sudden  jutting  out  of  the  rock. 
Here,  the  side  view  from  the  summit  is  very  slrik- 
ing.  The  course  of  the  stream  being  thus  im- 
pededf  k  whirls  and  foams*  and  beats  with  vio- 
lence against  the  oppoaiie  rock,  till,  collecting 
strength,  it  shoots  up  perpendiculaxly  with  great 
fury,  and»  forcing  iu  way,  darts  with  the  swiftness 
of  an  arroipr  through  the  winding  passa^  on  the 
other  side.  After  passing  this  obstruction,  it  be- 
comes in  many  places  invisible,  owing  partly  to 
the  increasii^  depth  and  naorowness  of  the  chasm, 
and  partly  to  the  view  being  intercepted  by  the 
Dumeroos  branches  of  trees,  which  grow  out  on 
each  side  of  ^e  precipice*  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  further  down,  the  country  people  nave  thrown 
aslight  bridge, composed  of  trunks  of  trees  covered 
witb  tarf,  over  the  rock,  where  the  chasm  is  about 
sipiteen  feet  wide.  Here  the  observer,  if  he  baa 
intrepidity  enough  to  ventnre  himself  on  such  a 
tottering  support,  and  can  look  down  on  the  gulf 
below,  without  any  uneasy  sensations,  will  be  Ra- 
tified with  a  view  equally  awful  and  astonishing. 
The  wildness  of  the  steep  and  rugged  rocks ;  the 
gloomy  horror  of  the  cliffs  and  caverns, '  inacces- 
sible by  mortals  trod,''and  where  the  renial  rays 
of  the  sun  never  penetrated ;  the  waterfalls,  which 
are  lieard  pouring  down  ia  different  places  of  Che 
precipice,  with  sounds  various  in  proportion  to 
their  distancaa ;  the  hoars^and  hollow  murmuring 
of  the  river,  which  rans  at  the  depth  of  nearly  130 
feet  below  the  Mifoce  of  the  earth ;  the  fine  groves 
of  pineti.  which  majestically  diasb  the  sides  of  a 
beautiful  euinenoe,  that  rises  immcdiataly  from 
the  brink  of  the^rhasm;  all  these  obj^U  cannot, 
be  contemplated  without  eicitinff  emotions .  of 
wonder  and  admiration  in  the  miiM  of  every  be- 
holder. The  appearance  of  this  singular  and  pic- 
turesque scene,  willnaturally  bring  to  the  recol- 
Wcti^  of  the  classical  apaciaior,  those  beautiful 
of  Viigil,  in  whicn  he  deKribes  the  gulf 


throu«rh  which  his  A  lector  shoots  herself  into  tiie 
infernal  regions : 


•  demi$  hunt  frondSAU  atn^m 


Vrgei  utrimque  lalut  nemorit,  wmdinque  fivgams 
Dot  ionUum  ttum^  el  tarto  9or1k»  tonvnt. 
Hie  tpecut  horremdum,  H  stmi  tpiraada  ditit 
Monttraniur ,'  repioque  ingtnt  Aekerantevan^ 
PetiiferaM  aperk  foMcei  i 

MHmwM  vii.  1.  Sfls. 

Critics  (says  Dr.  Robertson,)  may  labour  to  con- 
vey the  force  and  meaning  of  the  author's  words  ; 
and  travellers  may,  by  their  ingenious  descrip- 
tions, give  us  still  more  lively  ideas  of  their  beauty 
and  proprietv;  but  be  who  would  see  a  living  com- 
mentary on  this  noble  passage,  must  visit  t^  rock 
of  Aultgrande**' 

aCOTTIBH   SPBAft. 

The  length  of  the  Scottish  spear  b^  act  of  par- 
liament was  six  ells,  or  eighteen  feet  six  incbea.  A 
body  of  spearmen  ananged  in  battle  array  «as  ooc 
to  be  pierced,  but  they  ptesented  a  broad sarktotbe 
English  archers,  and  did  not  poaacas  the  means  of 
aimoying  them.  They  were  thetelbve  weak  if  aot 
supported  by  light  ttoopa. 

HOREAT   Af  OOOD  AS  tT.   AIUDKBW. 

In  the  year  1559,  we  are  informed  bv  Lmdny, 
of  Pitscottie,  that  at  a  council  held  at  ^diabur^h, 
of  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  parsons,  vicar*,  and  fri- 
ars, for  the  suppressing  heresy,  it  was  enacted: 
**  It  shonfd  not  he  lesum  to  no  kirkman  to  use 
whordome,  quhilk  if  he  did,  for  the  first  fault  h^ 
should  pay  great  sowms  of  money,  and  for  the  se- 
cond fault  he  should  lose  his  benefice.  To  this 
act  opponed,  the  Bischope  of  Murray,  who  vss 
ane  great  whormaster  all  nis  dayes,  and  committed 
fornication  and  adnlterie,  both  with  maideoi* 
and  roenis  wayffis,  saying  he  would  not  put  away  hU 
whoor  more  nor  ^e  Bi^ope  of  St.  Atidrew * s,  and 
that  is  was  as  lesuro  to  him  to  have  a  whoor  aa 
he."     Vol.  ii.  t>.  597. 


liOCR  Air. 
Thii  U  a  lake  in  Aigylleshire,  about  thirty 
roilei  in  leagth,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth. 
It  is  reckoDM  the  moat  picturesqne  of  any  in  the 
Highlands ;  and  it  pooesses  many  pretty  islands, 
tufted  with  trees.  On  one  of  th^m,  (Inis-Chon* 
nely)  not  much  larger  than  a  church-yard,  is  the 
Tuib  of  an  ancient  eastle.  At  tfie  north-eastern 
emtremity  rises  the  mountain  of  Ben-Crnaohan, 
elevated  U90  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake  ] 
from  .the  top  of  which  descends  the  river  which 
forms  Uiis  beautiful  expanse  of  water.  The  lake 
abounds  with  salmon,  trout,  and  eel,  and  die* 
charges  itself  Into  Loch  Etive,  a  branch  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  at  a  place  called  Bun-aw,  where 
is  established  a  salmon-flshery. 


TOBIAS  SMOLLETT. 

This  celebmted  writer  was  bom  in  the  old 
house  of  Dak|ulium,  near  the  modem  village  of 
Renton,  in  the  parish  of  Cardross,  in  1721.  In 
his  car^  chiMhood,  Smollett  ^soover^  the  most 
praoiising  indications  of  a  lively  wit  and  vigorous 
nndersCaiiding*  He  was  tastnicted  in  the  mdiments 
of  elassical  learning  at  the  school  of  Dumbarton. 
After  the  ordinary  course  of  school  education^  lie 
was  removed  to  Glasgow^  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  dili^nce  and  success,  proportioned 
to  his  opportunities  of  improvement.  In  Glasgow 
he  formed  an  intimacv  with  some  students  of  me- 
dicine, which>  more  than' any  predilection  for  the 
studv,  determined  him  to  embrace  the  profession 
of  physic  I  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  relations,  he 
was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Gordon,  a  surgeon 
of  extensive  practice  in  that  city.  During  his 
apprenticeship  he  studied  anatomy  and  medicine 
under  the  different  professors  of  the  nniversitv^ 
Their  lecture$,bowevcr,did  not  engross  his  whole 
attention.  He  found  leisure  to  cultivate  the  study 
o/  the  belles  lettrea,  and  poetry ;  and  found  op- 
portunities also  of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of 
the  characters  of  ^  mankind ;  which  afterwards 
became  his  favourite  study  on  a  larger  theatre. 

At  Glasgow,  Dr.  Moore  informs  us,  he  began  to 
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direct  the  edge  of  his  boiyish  featire  Against  such 
green  and  scanty  sjhoots  of  affectation  and  ridicule 
as  the  soil  produced.  One  of  his. juvenile  flh>licB 
is  thus  related  by  that  writer:  ^'On  a  winter  even- 
ing, when  the  streets  were  covered  with  snow, 
Smollett  happened  to  be  engaged  in  a  snow-ball 
fi^ht  with  a  few  boys  of  hiy  own  age.  Among 
his  associates  was  the  apprentice  of  thitt  surgeon 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  delineated  under 
the  .name  cSf  Crab  in  '  Roderick  Random."  He 
entered  his  shop  while  his  apprentice  was  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement.  On  the  return  of  the 
latter,  the  master  remonstrated  severely  with  him 
for  his  negligence  in  quitting  the  shop.  Tlie 
youth  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  while  he 
was  employed  in  making  up  a  prescription,  a  fel- 
low had  hit  him  with  a  snow-ball ;  and  that  he 
had  been  in  pnnuit  o(  the  delinquent.  '  A  mighty 
probable  story,  truly,'  said  the  master  in  an  iro- 
nical tone;  'I  wonder  how  long  I  should  stand 
here,'  added  he,  '  before  it  would  enter  into  any 
mortal's  head  to  throw  a  snow-ball  at  me.'  While 
he  was  holding  his  head  erect  with  a  most  scorn- 
ful air,  he  received  a  very  severe  blow  in  the  fhce 
by  a  snow-ball.  Smollett,  who  stood  concealed 
behind  the  pillar  at  the  shop  door,  had  heard  the 
dialogue,  and  perceiving  that  his  companion  was 
punled  for  an  answer,  he  extricated  him  by  a 
repartee  equally  smart  and  a  pfopm.**  ' 

While  he  attended  the  anatomical  and  medical 
lecturer  in  the  university,  and  had  already  produ- 
ced some  verses  that  met  with  a  very  favourable 
reception  among  his  companions,  he  was  tempted 
to  try  his  powers  in  dramistic  p^try,  and  wrote  a 
tragedy,  founded  on  the  affecting  circumstances 
related  by  Buchanan  of  the  assassination  of  James 
i  of  Scotland.  This  tragedy,  which  he  afterwards 
published  under  the  tide  of  '*  The  Regicide," 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  pro- 
duction, at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life.  Smollett 
was  now  in  -  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age^  aAd 
had  hitherto  been  maivtahied  in  a  decent  ifuinner 
by  his  grandfiither,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  in 
all  probability  have  contitkued  to  soqport  and 
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push  him  forward  in  the  world.  At  his  death, 
which  happened  about  this  period,  he  was  In  an 
unforinnate  situatibni  for  it  was  found  that  he  had 
ma^le  little  or  no  provision  for  the  children  of  his 
youngest  son. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  his  apprenticeship 
being  finished,  and  liavinggone  through  the  usual 
course  of  anatomy  and  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity, he  determined  to  leave  Scotland,  and  try  his 
fortune  in  London,  the  great  field  of  genius  and 
eicertion.  He  set  out,  accordingly,  to  solicit  em- 
ployment in  the  army  or  the  navy,  and  to  bring 
his  tragedy  upon  the  stage,  with  no  other  helps 
than  a  small  sum  of  money,  a  very  large  assort- 
ment of  letters  of  recommendation,  the  fruitful 
resources  of  a  mind  stored  with  professional 
knowledge  and  general  literature,  a  rich  vein  of 
humour,  a'  lively  imagination,  and  an  engaging 
person  and  address.  On  his  arrival  in  London, 
his  tmgedy,  he  tells  us,  with  some  recommenda- 
tions from  his  literary  friends,  **  was  taken  into 
the  protection  of  one  of  those  little  fellows  who 
are  sometimes  called  great  men,  and,  like  other 
orphans,  neglected  accordingly.** 

Having  procured  the  situntion  of  surgeonV 
mate  in  a  ship  of  the  line,  he  entered  on  board 
one  of  the  largest  ships  of  the. fleet,  in  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  to  Carthagena,  under  admiral 
Vernon  and  general  WentwOrlh,  in  1741,  of  whtcTi 
he  piiblished  a  brief  iHit  spirited  account  in  his 
"  Roderick  Random,"  and  afterwards  a  more  cir- 
cnmstantial  narmtive,  distinguished  by  acutcness 
of  observation,  and  depth  of  reflei^tion,  in  a 
'♦  Campendium  of  Voyages,"  in  7  vols.  12rao. 
1756.  Smollett  continued  only  a  short  time  in  the 
service  of  the  navy,  being  soon  disgusted  with  the 
drudgery  to  which  his  professional  dilty  exposed 
him ;  and  although  he  had  a  certainty  of  being 
promoted,  he  quitted  the  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  where  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Anne  Xascelles,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
woman,  whom  he  afterwards  marrit^  fib  returned 
to  London  in  1716,  after  the  sopprc^ton  of  the 


rebellion,  by  the  memorable  victory  obtained  over 
the  rebels  by  the  duke  of  Cambcfrliand,  at  CalTo- 
den.  The  accounts  circulated  at  that  time  in 
England  of  (he  excessive  severities  exercised  upon 
the  Highlanders  after  the  battle,  though  probably 
exaggerated,  excited  his  honest  indignation ;  ideas 
of  national  independence  arose  in  his  mind,  and 
he  expressed  his  resentment  of  bis  country's  fote 
in  his  path'^tic  and  sublime  ode,  '<  The  tears  of 
Scotland."  Some  copies  of  this  ode,  wbieh  con- 
sisted originally  of  six  stanzas,  having  bo»  im- 
prudently circulated  in  London,  with  the  name 
of  the  author,  his  friends,  thinking  it  might  offend 
the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  advised  him  to 
suppress  it,  or  conceal  his'being  the  autlior ;  bat 
the  caution  of  his  advisers  made  him  avorw  it 
more  openly ;  and  after  the  remonstrances  to  sop- 
press  it,  he  added  the  seventh  stann^  beginning 
as  follows  I 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  mj  vein^ 
And  unimpaired  reraembsaBce  reigas^ 
Reaenlmant  of  my  couniry*8  fat* 
Within  my  filial  breast  abali  baaU 

In  autumn,  1746,  Smollett  began  his  liteiary 
career,  and  published  his  *'  Advice,  a  Satire^"  in 
4to.  The  plan  of  this  performance  is  similar  to 
that  of  one  of  Pope's  satir^ ;  a  dialogue  is  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  on  between  the  poet  and  his 
friend,  who  is  represented  as  giring  him  advice, 
to  which  he  answen  wifh  great  spirit,  and,  ra  hrs 
replies,  attacks,  with  all  the  severity  of  Jarenal, 
several  individuals  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  were 
suspected  of  some  of  the  most  odious  vices  of  the 
times.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  satire, 
he  wrote  for  Mr.  Rich,  at  that  time  manager  of 
iDo vent-Garden  theatre,  an  opera,  entitled  ''Al- 
ceste  ;*'  but  a  dispute  taking  place  between  the 
author  and  the  manager,  it  was  never  acted,  nor 

Crinted.  The  music  to  this  opera  was  composed 
y  Handel,  who  finding  that  no  use  was  to  be 
made  of  it,  afterwards  adapted  it' Co  I>ryden's 
lesser  «  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day."  About  the 
beginnmg  of  the  year  1747,  he  published  his 
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^  Reproof,  a  SBttre,**  in  4to.  a  Becond  part  of  the 
former,  and  written  with  eqnal  energy  of  expres- 
■lon,  and  acrimony  of  censure.  At  thU  period, 
his  tender  attachment  for  Miss  Lasceiles,  which 
began  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  had  been  en- 
deared by  a  long  reciprocal  affection>  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  the  possession  of  her  hand,  and  the 
expectation  of  a  fortune  of  £S000  in  West  Indian 
property.  He  now  hired  a  eenteel  house,  and 
lived  in  a  style  of  el^ance  and  hospitality,  agree- 
able to  his  own  disposition,^  and  suitable  to  the 
taste  osd  education  of  his  wife,  in  expectation  of 
receiving  the  fortune  that  beloneed  to  her,  of 
which,  however,  he  obtained  little  or  nothing, 
after  a  vexatious  and  expenttve  litigation^  which 
impaired  her  constitution,  naturally  delicate,  and 
involved  him  in  considerable  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties: He  again  bad  recourse  to  his  pen  for  sub- 
sistence, and  in  the  year  1748  published  his 
'*  Advaatnvea  of  Roderick  Rasdom,*'  in  2  toIs. 
12mo.  a  wmk  replete  ivith  hnmonr  and  entMrfain- 
ment,  which  had  a  rapid  and  extensive  flde,  and 
brought  him  both  reputation  and  money.  This 
novel  was  supposed,  at  the  time-of  its  appearance, 
to  contain  the  real  history  of  jthe  author's  life, 
the  incidents  and  characters  only  altered  and  dis- 
guised in  some  circumstances,  to  prevent  appli- 
cation being  made  to  htmself  or  his  acquaintance. 
The  adventures  in  which  Smollett  was  engaged 
dnrine  his  earl>  youth,,  were  easily  found  in  the 
boyish  pranks  of  Roderick  Random.  Cmb  and 
Potion,  the  two  apothecaries,  were  believed,  and 
asserted  to  have  been  intended  for  two  respectable 
aurgeons  in  Glasgow.  Squire  Gawky  was  a  cha- 
lactecwell  known  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  the  scene  is  laid.  Captains  Oakum  and 
Wiffle  were  also  said  to  be  real  persons.  A  book- 
binder and  barber  are  said  to  have  long  contended 
for  being  designed  under  the  ideal  clmtacter  of 
Strap,  but  their  names  are  now  forgotten.  In  the 
Tear  1749,  his  tragedy  of  "  The  Regicide/'  after 
having  been  exposed  during  a  period  of  ten  years 
to  the  censure  of  critics  of  all  degrees,  and,  "after 
a  cajoling  dream  of  good  fortune,"  finally  rejected 
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by  the  naaiiaceTs  of  Che  theatres,  was  published 
in  Svo.  by  subscription,  very  much  to  his  emolu- 
Qient. 

In -the  summer,  1750,  Smollett  went  to  Paris,  to 
anivey  the  characters  of  mankind  on  a  new  the- 
atre, and  in  greater  variety  than  he  had  hitherto 
had  any  opportunity  of  viewing  them  in  the 
capital  of  England.  At  Paris  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Bumside,  and 
some  other  Scottish  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Moore,  w"ho  had  been  in- 
troduced to  him  in  England,  and  accompanied 
him  in  some  excursions  to  St,  Cloud,  Versailles, 
and  other  places  in  the  environs  of  the  French 
capiud.  The  success  attending  his  novel  of 
Roderick  Random  having  encouraged  him  to 
exercise  his  abilities  in  that  species  of  composi- 
tion, he  wrote,  while  he  w;as  in  Fmnce,  his  **  Ad-' 
tentures  of  Peregrine  Piclcle,  with  the  Memoirs 
of  a  Lady  of  (fiality ; "  a  work  replete  with 
humour,  character,  and  sentiment,  which  wa» 
published  in  175),  in  4  vols.  iSmo.  It  was  received 
with  such  extraordinary  avidity,  that  a  very  large 
impression  was  quickly  sold  in  England,  another 
was  bought  up  in  Ireland,  and  a  translation  was 
executed  into  the  French  language.  A  second 
edition  soon  made  its  appearance,  with  an  apolo- 
getical  advertisement,  and  two  letters,  "  relating 
to  the  Memoirs  of  a  lady  of  quality,  and  sent  to 
the  editor  by  a  person  of  honour,**  inserted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  volume.  In  the 
"  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,"  Smollett  ob- 
served the  saniie  historical  arrangement  which, 
in  imitation  of  La  Sa^,  he  had  adopted  in  the 
Adventures  of  Roderick  Random;  and  inserted 
in  it,  as  he  had  done  in  his  former  novel,  inany 
real  incidents  and  characters,  exbibitpd  sometimes 
with  the  fidelity  of  history,  aniTsometimes  in  the 
broad  style  of  caricature.  The  memoirs  of  lady 
Vane,  the  materials  of  which  she  herself  furnished, 
and  for  inserting  w^ich  Smollett  received  a  hand- 
some reward,  excited  much  attention  at  the  time, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  "  Pere- 
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grino  PSckle.**  In  the  deacripuon  of  the  iMioler, 
designed  under  the  name  of  FkiUet  in  this  per- 
formance, our  author  glanced  at  the  character  of 
an  English  artist  whom  be  me|  at  Parif  'f  and  in 
that  of  the  phjsician  caricatured^  Dr*  Akenside* 
author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination."  At 
this  period  Smollett  seems  ^  have  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  probably  from  a  foreign 
university,  and  anoounced  himself  a  candidate  &r 
Canie  and  fortune  as  a  physician,  by  a  publication 
entitled  "  An  Essay  on  the  External  use  of  Water, 
in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  ;  with  particular  Re- 
marks upon  the  present  Method  of.  using  the 
Mineral  Waters  at  Bath,  in  Somersetshire,  and  a 
Plan  for  rendering  them  more  safe»  agreeable,  and 
efficacious ; "  .4to.  1752.  The  performance  advan- 
ced his  reputation  as  a  man  of.  science  and  taste,, 
but  failed  to  conduct  the  physician  to  professional 
Eminence  and  wealth. 

Having  been  jdisappointed,  or  perhaps  too  soon 
discouraged  in  soliciting  employment  as  a  physi- 
cian, he  gave, up  all  .thoughts  of  the  practice^and 
resolved  to  assume  the  character  and  avocation  of 
an  author  by  profession,  and  tp  dedicate  his  life 
to  the  cultivation  of  general  litemture.-  He  now 
fixed  his  residence  at  Chels^  a  situation  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  from  London  to  prevent  his  lite- 
rary  occupations  from  being  interrupted  by  too 
many  visitors,  and  sufficiently  near  to  permit  him 
to  see  his  friends  at  his  intervala  of  leisure.,  and 
to  preserve  an  easy  communication  with  his  eoe 
ployers.  At  this  period  he  reckoned  Dr.  Armstro^f 
and  Mr-.  Wilkes  in  the  number  pf  .hi^  most  inti- 
mate friends.  In  the  year  1753,  he  pnblished  his 
**  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count  FathQm/'  in  2 
vols.  l9mo.  This  novel  was  notsogenemlly  read, 
on  its  first  appearance,  and  has  not  since  obtained- 
such  an  extensive  popularity  as  his  former  novels. 
The  history  of  a  law-suit,  inserted  in  this  per- 
formance, seems  to  have  drawn  on  Smollett  the 
resentment  of  the  lawyers,  a  class  of  men  which 
he  found  it  as  dangerous  to  dffend  as  the  mana- 
gers of  the  theatres.  He  bad  displayed  the  naiu^ 
val  impetnoaity  of  his  temper^  by  the  rash  manner 
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in  which  he  ehaatised  bia  coimlrynui»  F«i«  Oar- 
don,  ttsq.  who  had  behaved  towanle  him  with 
rodeness  and  ingratitude.  ^<A  aunfAe  Uow,** 
given  to  this  person,  '* after  repealed  provooalien, 
and  that  of  the  most  iU^^ant  kind/'  wa«  emngge* 
rated  by  him  and  his  connsel  into  an  ineadrd 
assasuMtion ;  and  a  prosecution  in  the  Kinga 
Bench  commenced  accordingly.  Of  thai  i»l«»- 
tion  he  was  honourably  acquitted  by  the  good 
sense  of  an  English  jury*  who*  in  8p#t^  pi  the 
misrepresentations  of  malice,  distinguiebed  be- 
tween a  premeditated-  assauHy  and  the  aiwkten 
impulse  of  a  gentleman  in  lepeUiog  unprovoked 
rudeness.  In  the  beginning -of  tfie  year.A?55, 
Smollett  published,  upon  the  cD^nragemea^  «f 
a  libera]  sabscription»  a  new  translation  ci  "'  The 
History .  of  the  renowned  Don  44aisot(e«  frMp  4ke 
Spanish  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  with 
some  account  of  the  Author's  Life ;  illuatrated 
with  98  new  copper-plates^  designedly  Hafman* 
and  engnved  by  the  best  artists,"  in  9  vols.  4^^ 

Iinmediately  on  his  translation  of  Don  Q«isotte 
being  finished,  Smollett  made  •  jounmy,  vhich 
he  liad  long  meditated,  to  his  native  eountryy  to 
vi^it  his  mother,  who  then  resided  with  hec  da«gh- 
ter,  Mrs<  Telfe^j  «t  Scotston  in  Peebleahii^  On 
bis  arrival  he  was  introduced  to  hia  mpUier  «s  a 
gentleman  from  the  West  -Indies,  who  wns  imr- 
mately  acquainted  with  her  son.  Thebrttetio 
support  hia  assumed  character,  lie 
to  preserve  9fTery  serious  coontenanceii 
ing  to  ar  ^own  $  b«t,  while  his  mother'*  i^ee  were 
rivetted  on  his  counienance,  he  could  noi  raftaiB 
from  smiling.'  She  immediately  sprung  from  <heff 
chairi  and  throwing  .her  arms  aioood  hb  week* 
exclaimed^  "  Ah>  my  non !  mj  son !  I  have  UftmL 
you  at  last ! "  She  afteiwania  told  him»  that  iff  fat 
had  kept  his  anatere  looka>andcontin«e4  tapleenv 
he  might  have  escaped  detection  soma  tims  loo- 
ger;  *<  but  your  old  roguish  smile,'*  added  she, 
''betmy«d  you  at  once."  Before  he  Kliinicd  to 
England  he  visited  vn^ons  parte  of  hie  antiw 
conntryi  oarlicutarly  the  eity  of  Gtaafow,  the 
of  100  wit  frieodahipe,  aad  HoyiabiPM- 


tifliek,  ^vlMfre  lie  ipent  two  days  witK  Dr.  Moote^ 
4nA  Mne  of  bis  old  comp&inokiB. 

Ott  hi»arriTa]  In  iJbndon,  Smollett  ivbs  prevailed 
upon  to  widemke  the  chief  direction  of  the 
^Crttical  Review,"  a  new  literary  joamal,  which 
^^immenoed  in  January,  1T56.  Soon  after  the 
conunencement  of  the  ''Critical  Review,"  he 
publiabed,  withoot  his  name,  <'  A  Compendium 
of  Authentic  and  Entertaining  Voyages,  digested 
in  a  chronological  series  ;  the  whole  exhibiting  a 
clear  view  of  the  Costdms,  Manners,  Religion, 
Goi^emment,  Commerce,  and  Natural  History,  of 
most  nations  of  the  known  world,"  in  7  vols. 
19mo.  In  the  year  1797,  at  a  period  of  national 
disaster,  Smollett,  hidignant  at  the  pusillanimoas 
conduct  of  the  ministrv,  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
British  arms,  wrote  "  I'he  Reprisal,  or  the  Tars 
of  OM  England,"  an  after-piece  of  two  acts,  de- 
aigned  to  rouse  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  nation, 
acSd  to  point  the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen 
against  their  foes«  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1758,  SmoUett  gave  to  the  world  hia  "  Complete 
History  of  England,  deduced  from  the  descent  of 
JaliasCcesar.  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  1 748, 
containing  the  transactions  of  one  thousand  three 
hundrad  and  three  years,"  in  8  vols.  4to.  It  has 
been  declared,  and  never  contradicted,  that  this  work 
was  composed  and  llnMhed  for  press  in  fourteen 
months ;  an  effort  to  which  nothing  but  the  most 
diatrazuisbed  abilities  and  the  most  vigorous  ap- 
pticatTon  could  have  been  equal.  The  work  was 
reprinted  the  year  following,  in  8vo.  Smollett's 
contiexion  with  the  "  Critical  Review,"  involved 
him  in  an  unfortunate  dispute  with  Admiral 
Koowles.  A  secret  expedition  against  Rochefort 
bad  been  planned  in  1757,  under  Sir  John  Mor- 
dauttt.  The  expedition  foiled,  and  the  command-* 
•r^in^bief  was  ttried  by  a  court-martial,  for  dis- 
obeying his  inttrucfSona.  In  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial,  aome  blame  was  imputed  to  Admiral 
Knowles,and  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  his  own 
Tindicatioa.  On  this  pamphlet,  and  the  character 
of  the  admiral,  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
"CMtfcarReview"  was  so  ttngaardedly  aefere. 
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that  Admiral  K notifies  commenced  a  prosecution 


against  the  printer.  A  sentence  being  about  to  be 
pronounced  against  the  printer  in  consequence  of 
this,  SmoHett  gallantly  stood  forth,  avowed  hinw 
self  the  writer  of  the  strictures  in  Question,  and 
offered  the  admiral  any  satisfaction  he  might  de- 
mand. A  prosecution  was  now  immediately  com^ 
menced  against  our  author,  and  he  was  fined  in 
100/.  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
in  the  King's  Bench  prison.  While  Smollett  was 
in  confinement,  he  was  consoled  for  the  temporary 
deprivation  of  liberty,  by  the  cordial  attachment 
of  his  fHends,  who  visited  htm  frequently;  and 
'his  abilities  were  exercised  in  writing  his  *'  Ad- 
ventures of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves."  This  novel 
was  first  printed  in  detached  portions,  in  the 
"  British  Magazine"  for  1700  and  1761^  and  after- 
wards published  in  9  vob.  t2mo.  1769.  This  year 
the  publication  of  the  modem  part  of  the  *'  Uni- 
versal History"  made  its  appearance,  in  which 
Smollett  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  the  hi»- 
tories  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Jn  1761 
he  published,  in  detached  numbers,  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  "  Continuation  of  the  History  of 
England,"  which  was  completed  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
in  1762,  and  a  fifth  volume  in  1765,  which  brought 
down  the  history  to  that  period. 

In  this  undertaking,  Smollett  encountered  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  historian  who  re« 
lates  present  transactions.  But,  while  he  incurred 
the  resentment  of  individals  and  partiea,  by  the 
manly  fh^edom  with  which  be  characterisea  and 
descnbed  them,  he  convinced  his  friends,  by  the 
liberality  of  his  praise,  that  his  gratitude  was  as 
warm  as  any  other  of  his  passions.  Among  the 
men  of  genius  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  he  mentions  Mr.  Garrick  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  **The  exhibitions  of  the  stage  were 
improved  to  the  most  exquisite  entertainment,  by 
the  talents  and  management  of  Garrick,  who 
greatly  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  of  this,  and 
perhaps  every  other  nation,  in  his  ger^ius  for 
acting,  in  the  sweetness  and  variety  of  his  tones, 
the  irceaistible  magic  of  hit  eye,  the  Hrc  #nd 
T  S 
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vivacity  of  bit  action,  theelegaiicc  of  liisattknde, 
and  the  whole  pathoi  of  expreMion."  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  having  ezpresied  hit  tente  of  thit  panegyric 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smollett,  accompanying  a  pre- 
sent of  his  **  Winter's  Ttle,**  he  repeats  the  pob- 
lic  declaration  of  hit  setitiments  in  still  stronger 
terms,  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Garrick,  dated 
Chelsea,  January  87,  1763.  *'  I  tliis  morning  re- 
ceived your  *'  Winter't  Tale,"  and  am  agreeably 
flattered  by  this  mvk  of  your  attention.  What  1 
have  said  of  Mr.  Garrick  in  the  **  Hittory  of  Eng. 
land,*'  wat,  I  protest,  the  language  of  my  heart. 
I  shall  mjoice  if  he  thinks  I  have  done  him  barely 
justice.  I  am  sure  the  public  will  think  I  have 
done  no  more  than  justice.  In  giving  a  short 
sketch  of  the  liberal  arts,  I  couki  not,  with  any 
propriety,  forbear  mentioning  a  gentleman  so 
eminently  distinguished  by  a  genius  tlmt  has  no 
rival.  -  Betides,  I  thought  it  was  a  duty  incumbent 
on  me  in  particular,  to  make  a  public  atonement 
in  a  work  of  troth,  for  wrongs  done  him  in  a  work 
of  fiction." 

'  On  the  puhHeation  of  '<  The  Rosciad,"  in  1761, 
without  the  name  of  the  author,  the  writer  of  that 
article  in  the  •*  Critical  Review  "  pronounced  an 
upfavovtable  judgment  on  the  performance,  and 
dropped  an  insinuation,  that  Mr.  Colman  and  Mr. 
Uoyd  wme  coopemed  in  writing  it ;  a  hint  found- 
ed on  m«rilifofmation'.  Mr.  Coiman  and  Mr. 
Uoyd  took  the  a^ami,  and  solemnly  denied  the 
charge  in  the  puMtc  {lapert.  Cbofchill  aet  his 
name  to  the  second  edition ;  and,  sutpectingSmol* 
lett  to  be  the  writer  of  the  offensive  articb  in  the 
Review,  retaliated  with  jpreat  spirit  io  t|ie  *<  Apo- 
logy to  the  Critical  Reviewers. 


From  Uvy't  teBH>lea  fear  th' hittorie  cfDita, 
Which,  with  more  jottice,  blooms  npoQ  tba 
own,  Ire. 


Whence  conld  arite  this  mighty  critic  tpleen. 
The  Muse  a  trifler,  and  her  tlieine  so  mean  ? 
Whdt  had  I  done,  that  angry  HMven  should  send 
The  bitterest  foe  where  most  1  wished  a  friend  ? 
Oft  hath  my  tongue  been  wunton  at  thy  name. 
And  haii'd  the  honours  of  thy  matchless  fame* 
For  me  let  hoary  Fielding  bit*  the  ground* 
So  nobler  Pickle  stand  superbly  bound. 


It  appears,  however,  Churchill  was  mistakea 
in  hit  suspicion ;  for  Smollett,  hearing  that  Mr. 
Colman  l|ad  also  accused  him  of  having  made 
an  attack  on  h\^  moral  character  in  the  "  Cri- 
tical Review,"  exculpated  himself  from  the chaige 
iu  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Garrick,  dated  Chel- 
•ea,  April  5,  1761.  "  1  see  Mr.  Colntav  has 
taken  offence  at  the  article  in  the  "  Critical 
Review"  which  treats  of  the  "  Rosciad/*  and  I 
pUndcTstand^  he  suspected  me  to  be  the  author  of 
that  article.  Ilad  he  asked  me  the  question,  1 
should  have  freely  told  him  I  was  not  the  author 
of  the  offensive  article,  and  readily  contributed  to 
any  decent  scheme  which  might  have  been  pro- 
posed for  his  satisfaction.  But,  as  he  has  appeal- 
ed to  the  public,  I  shall  leave  him  and  the  real 
author  to  settle  the  affair  between  themselves, 
and  content  myself  with  declaring  to  you,  and 
that  upon  my  honour,  that  1  did  not  write  one 
word  upon  the  *'  Rosciad,"  and  that  I  have  no  ill 
will  nor  envy  to  Mr.  Colman,  whom  I  have  always 
respected  as  a  roan  of  genius,  and  whose  geniot 
I  sluill  always  be  ready  and  pleased  to  acknow- 
ledge, either  in  private  or  ia. public.  I  envy  no 
man  of  merit ;  and  1  can  safely  say,  I  do  not  even 
repine  at  the  success  of  ^ote  who  have  no  merit. 
I  am  old  enough  to  have  teen  and  obtenred^  that 
we  a^  all  the.pUy-thingt  of  fortune,  and  that  it 
dependt  apoo  tomething  at  insignificant  and  pre* 
cariout  at  the  tossing  up  of  a  halfpenny,  whether 
a  roan  rises  to  affluence  and  honours,  or  cooiiDoes 
to  his  dying  day  struggling  with  the  difficultiea  and 
disgraces  of  life.  T  desire  to  live  quietly  with 
all  mankind,  and,  if  postible,  ta  be  upon  good 
terms  with  all  those  who  have  distinguitned  them- 
selves by  ilicir  merit." 

1*he  commencement  of  the  rci;^  of  hit  late 
majestT  h^d  been  attended  wi^h  the.iotrodoctioa 
of  tlie  Earl  of  Bute  to  the  nnni^Ury ;  and  on  the 
SUlUof.May,  1763,  l>e  was  appointvd  flist  con- 


missiolier  df  the  Treftsdrv,  awl  SMamed  Ae  ma' 
iMfement  of  public  afiaira.  The  new  minister, 
not  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  some  able  writers  to  re- 
concile tiie  public  to  his  elevation,  and  to  def^d 
the  measares  of  his  administmtion.  Amone: 
ottiers/ Smollett  was  prevailed  «pon  to  palliate 
the  steps  wfa^h  had  led  to  his  advancement;  and, 
on  the  day  of  his  patron^s  promotion,  he  publish- 
ed the  ftrst  anmber  of  a  weekty  paper,  intitled 
•  Tlie  BvitoQ  ;*'  lind  did  what  he*  could  to  obviate 
that  particular  objection  which  had  so  much 
weij^ht  with  thtf  multitude  at  that  period,  and 
which  was  insurmonntable,---Hhat  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
«'  The  Briton,"  Mr.  Wilkes  happen^  to  be  in  a 
company,  where  it  was  asserted  that  Lord  Bute 
had  engas^ed  Smollett  Co  conduct  that  {Niper,  on 
which  he  observed^  "  After  having  distributed 
among  his  adherents  all  the  places  under  govern- 
ment, bis  lordship  is  determined  to  monopolise 
the  wit  also."  To  encounter  **  The  Brllon,**  Mr. 
Wilkes  pnblish?d  '*  The  North  Briton/'  which  in 
the  end  entirely  routed  its  antagonist,  and  dis- 
soWed  the  friendship  which  had  lon^  snbststed 
between  our  author  and  that  gentleman. 

In  the  year  17^,  Smollett  permitted  his  name 
to  appear,  in  conjuncti«>tt  with  that^the  Rev.  T. 
FranckYin  and  others,  to  a  translation  of  the  works 
of  Voltaire,  with  notes  historical  and  critical,  in 
ST  vols.  I9mo;  Uy  whi«h  It  is  most  probable  he 
gave  but  Ifttle  assistance,  fits  name  alsbappenrs 
to  a  pobular  compilation  puMrshed  aboi}t  this 
time,  intituled, «  The  Present  State  of  all  Nations, 
concainrng  a  Geo.?raphical,  Natural,  Commercial, 
and  Political  History  of  all  the  €dnn»ries  of  the 
known  World,"  in  8  vols.  8vo.  i  but  little  of  it. 
it  is  probable,  was  done  by  his  own  band.  At 
this  time-  Smollett  lost  h»s  only  dausrhtw,  who 
died  in  the  flftucnth  year  oi'  Irer  fls»e.  This  do- 
mestic calamity,  and  the  bad  stale  of  his  <nvn 
health,  considerably  impaired  by  a  sedentary  life, 
defermined  hinr  for  a^  while  to  leave  En^nd. 
Accordingly,  in  June  1769,  he  went  abroad)  and 
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contianed  in  Prabee  and  Italy  aboot  two  years. 


Soon  after  his  return,  in  1766,  he  published  bis 
'^Travels  throai^h  France  and  Italy,  containing 
Observations  on  Charactel',  Customs,  Heligioa, 
Government,"  Ac.  in  8  vols.  8vo.  in  a  aeries  of 
letters.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  Smollett 
seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  constant  At  of  ill 
liomoar,  and  his  letters  afford  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the'inluence  of  bodily  pain  over  the  best  dis- 
position. In  one  of  his  letters  be  thus  writes: 
**  Wtib  respect  to  the  famous  Venna  Pontia,  com- 
monly called  Ua  Medicm,  1  believe  I  ought  to  be  en^ 
tinly  silent,  or  at  least  conceal  my  resentments,- 
whioh  will  otherwise  appear  equally  absurd  and 
presumptuous.  It  must  be  want  of»tas(e  that  pre- 
vents my  feeling  that  enthusiastic  admiration  with 
which  others  are  inspired  at  sight  of  this  statue. 
I  caunot  help  thinking  there  is  no  beauty  in  the 
features  of  Venus,  and  that  the  attitude  ia  awkward 
and  out  of  charact&^r."— "  I  was  much  disappoint- 
ed at  the  sight  of  the  Piintheon»  which  after  all 
that  has  been  said  of  it,  looks  like  a  hage  cock- 
pit, open  at  xYkh  lop."  The- cynical  style  of  those 
letters  drew  apon  Smollett  the  folio wiw  severe 
censure  from  the  lively  nrcastic  pen  of  Sterne. 
'<  The  leame«l  Smelfungus  travelled  froai  Boul<«ae 
to  Paria-i^'rem  Paris  to  Rome— and  so  on-^but 
ho  set  out  with  the  spleen  and  jaundice,  and  every 
oh§Gct  he  paased  by  wM  discoloured  and  distorted* 
—He  wroie  an  account  of  tbeB^  bat  it  waa  no- 
thing but  an  aiccoant  of  his  miaemble  Iselings.— I 
met  Smelfnn^s  in  thr  graad  portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon*—he  was  just  coming  <ont  of  it—*  It  is^ 
noihin?  but  a  b<ige  cock-pit,'  said  he^*-'  I  winii 
you  had  said  nothing  worse  of  the  Vennft  de  Mo- 
dicis,'  replie'l  I,— for  in  passing  through  Florence, 
I  had  heard  he  had  fallen  foal  upon  the  gorld(>5S, 
and  used  her  worse  than  a  common  strum  )>et, 
without  the  least  provocation  in  nature*— I  pop-" 
peil  jQpon  Smelfunc^ts  acrain  at  I'urin,  in  hi«  return 
home«  and  a  sad  lale  of  sorrowful  adventores  he- 
4iad  lo  tell,  wherein  he  spoke  of  moving  accidents 
by  flood  and  Held,  and  of  the  cannibals  which  eacb' 
other  eat:    the   Anthropophagi— He  had  been 
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flayed  tAire,  abiI  betd^riledy  and  wone  ased  than 
Su  Bartholomew,  at  eveiy  stage  lie  bad  come  at— > 
*V}\  teli.it*  aaid  Soielfuogat,  'to  the  world.' 
— -'  You  had  better  tell  it/  nid  I,  '  to  yoor  phy< 
ticiatt.' "  Although  Sterne  tripped  aloag  the  Mm< 
road  more' cheerily  than  Smollett,  and  nerer  al- 
lowed diieaae  to  ''  tinge  the  object!  which  pame 
in  bis  way,  either  with  sable  or  sickly  green/'  vet 
Smollett  feared  death,  "  when  at  his  heels,  as  litp 
tie  as  this  fellow-  of  infinite  jest,  and  most  ex- 
cellent fancy ;"  and  met  him  at  last,  with  as  much 
composure  as  any  man, ''  this  pleasing  anxious 
being,  e*er  resign'd." 

Soon  after  tbe  publication  of  his  Travels,  be 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  his  native  country.  He 
arrived  at  Edinbuigh  about  the  beginning  of  June 
1766,  and  having  passed  some  time  with  his  aao- 
ther,  he  proceeded  with  bis  sister  and  his  nephew 
to  Glasgow.  From  thence,  after  a  short  stay,  be 
proceeded  to  Cameron,  the  residence  of  bis  cou- 
sin, Mr.  Smollett  of  Boohill,  on  the  beaka  of 
Lochlomond.  Daring  the  time  of  his  stay  in 
Scotland,  he  was  greatly  afflicted  with  rheumatic 
pains,  and  a  troublesome  nicer  which  had  broke 
out  in  his  arm.  He  retuned  to  England  about 
the  latter  end  of  Aogost,  and  proce^ted  directly 
to  Bath,  without  any  alleviation  of  his  complaints. 
Id  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767,  however,  his 
health  and  spirits  were  much  leetoied;  and  during 
'^:s  interval  of  convalescence  he  again  entered 
the  paths  of  political  discussion.  The  "  Adven- 
tures of  an  Atom"  made  its  appearance,  in  8 
vols.  19mo.  in^779.  This  performance,  supposed 
to  be  written  in  1768,  exhibits,  under  Jaoanese 
names,  the  ohasacleta  and  conduct  of  the  leaders 
of.  partiea  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  war  in  1754,  to  the  dissolution 
of  locd  Chathan^s  administration  in  1767-8.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  this  work,  his  complaint 
recurring  with  violence,  he  waa  advised  by  his 
friendly  Dnk  Armstrong  and  Hunter,  again  io  try 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  climate.  His  cireum* 
stances  not  being  deemed  adequate  to  the  expense 
of  the  jonmey,  applioation  was  made  to  obtain  for 


him  the  oflioe  of  coosol  at  Nice,  Napka,  or 'Leg* 
bom,  but  without  sucoess.  Vt.  Smollett  set  out 
for  Italy,  accompanied  by  bis  wife,  early  in  tbo 
year  1770,  with  a  constitotioa  reduced  to  the  last 
state  of  debility;  and,  after  reeiding  a  short  time 
at  Leghorn,  be  retired  to  Monte  Novo,  a  most  nn 
mautic  and  salutary  situation  ia  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Armstronc, 
then  on  a  tour  through  GermaLy,  France,  and  Ital^. 
While  Smollett  resided  in  Italy,  he  pubKahed,  in 
1771,  his  '*  Expedition  of  Hom|fluy  Clinker,  in  S 
vols.  ISmo.  arranged  in  the  form  of  letters ;  in 
which*  under  the  character  of  Matthew  BramUe^ 
whimsically  fretlhl  and  misanthropic,  he  repre- 
sented truly  and  humorously  his  own,  and  inaettrd 
the  observations  he  made  on  visiting  hie  native 
country,  and  hia  exquisite  "  Ode  to  Leven  Watar." 
This  novel  was  read  with  general  appiobation  oa 
its  first  appearance,  and  is  still  considered  by  good 
judges  as  themostenteitaiaingand  agreeable  of  all 
his  works.  This  was  the  last  poblicaticm  Sosol- 
lett  gave  to  the  worM.  He  lingered  through  the 
summer,  durmg  which  his  strength  sunk  gradwaUy, 
but  he  retained  his  lively  humour,  fortitude,  and 
composure,  as  well  as  the  full  use  of  bis  teQities, 
to  the  last,  and  died  at  his  hoose,  in  tftic  neigb- 
boorhood  of  Leghorn,  on  the  91st  of  October, 
1771,  in  the  51st  year  of  hiaage. 

TAUaMANIC  CHAHA.CTBB8  ON  HOIUBf. 

On  many  old  housaa  in  Edinburgh  am  the 
remaina  of  talisownic,  or  cabbalistic  cfamadefs, 
which  the  superstition  of  earlier  ages  had  caused 
to  be  engraven  on  their  fronts.  They  sie  gene- 
rally the  name  of  God,  some  text  of  acriptufe,or 
a  represeatation  of  the  HesnrrectioB. 

'  EQUITBf  AUBATI. 

These  kai^U  were  called  Aurati,  or  G3c^  ftom 
their  giH  armour,  parlicuhtfly  gilt  so 


tbeir  eilt  armour,  parlwularly  gilt  sMira»  ilsyDr 
says,  they  usually  kept  tea  or  twoLveiiDUowaa,  pew* 
erfuLbearded  men,  well  aroMdi  and  abkior  oosabst 
Men  unable  to  aopport  the  expensai  deriiaed  ihs 
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la  iucb  a  voik  m  this  it  is  of  aome  importance 
to  rive  the  origin  and  history  of  the  siugolar  e«- 
tabliihaient  of  the  sheriffs'  flvst  which  is  peculiar 
to  ScotUmd.  This  subject  is  one  of  the  most  ob* 
scure.  among  the  juridical  antiquities  of  North  Bri- 
tain :  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  any  of  the  Chartula* 
ries>  nor  in  the  ancient  laws  and  statute-book  of 
ScoUaod.  We  cannot^  therefore^  concur  with 
those  Scottish  antiquaries,  who  speak  of  this 
practice  /w  being^coend  with  record  itself.  It  is 
in  vain  to  talk  in  such  lan^age,  when  the  records 
contain  not  a  single  allnsion  to  such  a  pcactioe. 
On  the  contmrv>  it  nsay  be  thence  ialected,  that 
tbe  pnotioe  of  striking  the  flars,  by  the  sheriffs* 
is  as  mddem  as  the  early  pan  of  the  aeveaieenth 
century.  An  eaohequer  MS.  in  the  Adrocate^ 
Library,  from  1580  to  1598,  conlaina  an  order  of 
the  Uoiids  Auditors,  to  the  coUedoraof  themonka' 
portions,  within  Lothian,  and  tbe  westoouBtry,  to 
charge  therefore  at  the  rate  of  five  maika  for 
each  boll  of  wheat,  53  shillings  font  penniea  for 
<5ach  boll  of  barley,  lor  each  boll  of  meal  40  shil- 
lings, and  90  shillings  for  each  boll  of  oats.  If, 
then,  such  a  practice  as  the  sheriffs'  fiarehad  at 
that  time  exisled,  such  an  order  of  the  andttors  of 
the  exchequer  would  not  have  been  issued,  or,  at 
liaast,  it  would  have  been  with  a  reCerence  to  the 
pi  ices,  as  ascertained  judicially  by  the  sheriffs. 
We  may  infer,  that  it  was  issued  on  those  terms, 
because  the  sheriffs'  flars  did  not  then  exist. 

This  practice  did  not  even  exist  at  the  demise 
of  James  VI,  in  1695.  The  Privy  Council  register 
of  the  Isl  of  November,  in  that  year,  being  the 
'1st  of  Charles  I.  beara»  Anent  the  articles  pro- 
posed to  the  convention,  that  a  price  should  be 
set  upon  all  sorts  of  victual,  for  the  better  ruling 
of  tbe  time  and  order  of  importation  and  expor- 
tation of  victual;  (be  estates  nnderstaadtng,  tliat 
tbei*  is  a  dyet  already  appointed  to  thateffiect, 
belbre  the  council  upon  the  6tb  of  Oaoembernest, 
remit  the  samn  to  the  conaklimtion  of  the  eovnoil 
Fram  sooh  mcoidbd.  pcoteading  of  theeetates|it< 
be  pvasvmed)  that  the  practice  of  flara  did 


not  then  exist*  as  snch  proeacding^  for  reguhthig 
ibe  export  and  impoit  of  victual,  could  not  have 
taken  place,  had  the  avenge  price  of  grain  been 
judicially  and  publicly  ascertained.  Similar 
proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  169R,  and 
1687,  impress  the  aaaw  conviction.  In  the  first  of 
those  years,  the  council  directed  the  justices  of  the 
peace  to  aacectain,  and  report  the  prices  of  vie* 
tual,  wool,  noU,and  sheep.  And  on  the  97th 
of  July,  1687,  there  was  a  proclaaaation,  chaiging 
the  justices  of  peace  to  make  their  reports 
respecting  the  prices  of  victual,  wool,  nolt,  and 
sheep,  upon  the  99th  of  August.  The  same  in- 
ference, that  this  jodicial  practice  had  not,  at  that 
time,  taken  place,  mast  be  made  from  the  eonsi*> 
damtion  of  the  ordinance  about  weights  and  mea<> 
suies,  dated  Febraary  19, 161&  In  the  statute  of 
1691,  chap.  17,  pnohibtling  the  peck  to  the  boll, 
there  is  na  alkision  «o  the  flats. 

Yet,  this  singular  establishment  was  obscurely, 
and  partially  introduced  about  this  em.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  county  of  Haddington,  with  the  crop 
of  1697.  We  kam  this  fi^t  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Antiquary  Society  of  Edinburgh  •  vol. 
I,  pages  90  and  91,  which  exhibit  a  series  of  tbe 
tes,  from  that  year  to  lltd9.  It  does  not  ^ipear 
either  from  that  publication,  or  from  the  county 
reoorcb,  by  what  authority  that  practice  was  in* 
troduced.  From  lfi97  to  1689,  the  flars  of  wheat 
and  bear  only  were  ascertained,  though,  in- 1^5, 
and  1686,  the  prices  of  oats  ate  interlined  upon 
the  record. 

The  court  of  session,  it>is  believed,  did  not  in* 
terpose  till  1798,  when  the  lords  made  Uie  act  of 
sederunt,  dated  the  91st  December,  appoiatihr  the 
manner  of  striking  the  sherilli'  flars :  ^*  the  lords 
of  council  and  semion,  considering  that  tbe  use  of 
sheriffs'  flars  is  to  liquidate  the  price  of  viotnal 
in  divers  processes  that  come  before  theai,  and 
the  snboidinate  judicatories,  and  that  tbero  is  a 
genemi  oomplmBt»  that  the  flam  are  i^rdck,  and 
givm  out,  1^  the  sheriffs^  withoot  due  can,  and 
inqniiy  into  the cunent  and  ^st  prices}  and  that 
when  s^ma  sheriffa  proceed  m  sUiking  the  flars^ 
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When  tbete  ue  MMtod  (here  will  be 
modation  for  no  fewer  then  100  patienU.  Each 
ward  if  abondently  nipplied  with  water,  from  ci»- 
tena  erected  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  building. 
The  whole  baa  been  arranged  with  aniions  le* 
gard  to  thfe  proper  cbuwiileation  and  comfort  of 
the  patient*.  In  ahort,  every  thing  chaiacteriitic 
of  a  place  of  confinement  haa  been  avoided. 

Tbia  benevolent  attention  to  the  feelings  of  the 
inmatea  hat,  inmany  inatancei,  beenattended  with 
the  happieat  eHecte. 

.     THANES   AND  ABTHANE8. 

The  meaning,  of  this  title  is  little  understood, 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  the  same  effect  as 
earl,  only  a  more  ancient  designation.  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the. tragedy  oi 
Macbeth. 
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My  thanes  and  kinsmen, 


Hepceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland, 
In  such  an  honor  named. 

By  research  into  ancient  records,  charters,  and 
chronicles  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Epgland,  it 
is  now  known,  that  a  Thane  was  an  officer,  super- 
intendant  of  the  King's  Manors,  and  collector  of 
the  rents.  The  Manors  were  called  Thanages, 
and  an  immense  number  of  them  are  found  oh 
tioned  in  ancient  charters.  In  Scotland,  by  far  the 
gieater  part  were  on  the  east  coast,  north  of  the 
Forth.  One  of  the  most  northern  was  the  Tha- 
nage  of  Cawdor  in  Nairnshire,  and  the  title  of 
TMne  of  Cawdor  k  found  in  charters  and  deeds, 
in  Hie  fifteenth  and  siateenth  centuries,  and  the 
Tttaaage  of  Cawdor  is  named  still  later,  as  was 
natuml  to  he  the  case,  one  charter  copying  the 
Woida  of  another. 

To  enable  the  Thane  to  collect  the  reals  of  the 
immediate  cultivators,  and  the  duties  of  those  who 
had  grants  of  portions  of  the  land,  he  was,  of 
course,  armed  with  the  usual  feudal  powers,  which 
would  add  the  authority  of  his  office  to  what  he 
derived  from  his  own  posseuions*  In  the  course 
of  tioM,  it  would  natundly  follow  that  the  Thanei 


instead  of  delivering  in  an  amraal  accouoi  of  his 
collections  and  disbursements,  woiil4  maic  a 
filled  sum,  and  be  allowed  to  make  the  hcit  he 
could  of  his  Thanage  for  himself.  -  Fran  tisse  la 
time,  opportunities  would  oocur  of  eacriping  pay- 
ment, and  hit  Thanage  nt  last  becane  •  pciiate 
estate :  but  where  this  did  not  occur,  the  dimias 
tion  of  the  coin  of  the,  realm,  which  waa  oi%»- 
nally  twenty  shillings  in  a  pound  weight  of  silvci^ 
enabled  the  Thanes,  from  time  to  tinse,  to  dia- 
chaige  their  dues  to  Ae  king  with  Jean  eapeasr, 
although  it  might  be  with  the  same  ^^Tffinrl  sub. 
An  Abthane  was  the  Thane  of  a  Manor  bekag- 
ing  to  the  Abb<4  of  a  monastery. 

rniAR  setom's  sbrhok. 

One  Alexander  Seton,  a  black  friar,  piaachcd 
openly  in  the  church  of  St.  Andruw'%  that,  accoid* 
ing  to  Si.  Paul's  description  of  bishopa,  there 
were  no  bisbons  in  Scotland,  which  bei^g  xepeit- 
ed  to  the  archbishop,  not  in  very  picciae  terms, 
he  sent  for  Mr»  Seton,  and  reproved  him  shsrply 
for  having  said,  according  to  hia  inibnaatioa, 
"  That  a  bishop  who  did  not  preach  was  a  dnaib 
dog,  who  fed  not  the  flock,  but  fed  hia  own  bally  * 
Mr.  Seton  said,  Aiat  those  who  had  repaited  this» 
were  liars ;  upon  which  witnesses  were  pmdao^ 
who  testified  very  positively  to  the  aet.  Mr. 
Seton,  by  way  of  reply,  delivered  hiamelf  thas: 
*'  My  lord,  you  have  heard,  and  vmf  ooastder 
what  ears  tliese  asses  have,  who  caanot  dboeva 
between  Paul,  Isaiah,  Zaehariab,  MaWeki  aad  friar 
Alexander  Seton.  In  truth,  my  lord,  I  did  preach 
that  Paul  saith,  it  behoveth  a  biahep  to  be  a 
teacher.  Isaiah  aaith,  that  they  that  fseid  aoi  the 
floek  are  dumb  dogs;  and  the  prophet  Zacharisli 
saith,  that  they  aie  idle  pastors.  Of  nsy  ova 
bead  I  affirmed  nothing,  but  declared  what  tbt 
Spirit  of  God  had  before  pronoudted;  at  whom. »? 
lord,  if  you  be  not  offended,  you  cannot  juMly  br 
offended  with  me.^"  How  much-aocvcr  tlus  hiibcf 
might  be  incensed,  he'di>miiaed.!triMr  Sctaa  with- 
out hurt)  who  -aoon  aftarwaidi*  ffedaa^  of  tie 
ktBfdom.  *    » 
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Tlvis  flmatl  island  of  the  Hebrides  is  celebrated 
for  it*  bualtic  pillars.  It  lies  about  five  leagues 
west  of  the  island  of  Moll,  and  three  leases  from 
Icolm-kill;  iu  form  is  oblong  and  uregdlar^ 
about  one  mile  in  length,  and  half  «  mile  in 
breadth;  iu  coasts  are  steep  and*  craggy  j  the 
•ides  being  entirely  bare,  exhibiting  superb  bar 
oaltie  eolumos,  mid  hollowed  by  various  caTOs, 
paetioulaily  those  of  Fingal  and  the  Corvonmt. 
The  island  is  accessible  only  bj  a  small  entrance 
«•  the  west  side,  where  the  surmoe  slopes  towards 
the  sea ;  but  it  can  only  admit  a  small  boat,  and 
that  in  the  calmest  weather.  Nearly  opposite  to 
this  is  the  small  island  of  Booshala,  which  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  basaltic  pillars.  The  most 
jelevaced  part  of  the  island  of  Staflh,  is  over  the 
care  of  Fingal,  where  it  is  214  feet  above  the  sea, 
atordinaTy  tides*  Near  the  middle  of  the  island 
were  formerly  two  wretched  huts,  boilt  with  flag- 
snenu  of  basaltic  pillasrs;  one  of  which  served 
for  the.  herd  and  his  family,  who  took  care  of  the 
cattle  that  feed  on  the  island;  the  other  hut  was 
vised  as  a  barn  and  cow-house.  Around  these 
fcooaes  was  a  small  field,  for  raising  a  few  oats 
and  potatoes.  There  is  a  small  spring,  which 
-would  soon  be  dried  irp,  were  it  not  for  the  weep* 
tng  cliuttte.  The  only  fbel  used  by  the  poor 
people,  wastfie  sods  or  turf,  which  they  carefully 
dried,  and  in  which  the  only  combustible  parts  are 
the  6brous  toou  of  the  grass.  "  This  ihmily  re- 
sided hem,"  says  Dr.  Gavnett,  <'  both  summer  and 
«i«tc<t,>for  eeveial  years;  bvt,  in  winter,  their  si- 
tuation was  frequently  very  wnpleasant;  for,durii^ 
a  storm,  the  waves  beat  so  violently  against  the 
island,  that  the  very- house  was  shaken^  though 
aitoatedl  in  the  middle  of  .it :  indeed,  the  concuss 
aiott  was  often  so  great,  that  the  pot  which  bong 
over  the  five  parltook  of  it,  and  was  made  to  vi- 
brate. This  so  much  alarmed  the  poor  inhabn 
tantsone  vei;jrstoniiywtnter>that  they  determined 
to  leavse  the  island  the  first  Ihroamble  opporta* 
affy^fov4hc^  believed  that  aotfalng  but  aa  ovil 
spirit  oooJd  have  rocked  it  in  that  maaaeri 


tiMrt  period,  they  have  resided  Jiere  only  during 
the  summer  season."  Dr.  Garaett  also  adjoins 
this  note.-^''  This  circumstance  was  related  to  us 
by  the  herd;  but  the  story  seemed  so  fabuloust 
that  we  regpaxded  it  merely  as  an  instance  of  the  love 
of  the  marvellous.  I  find,  however,  in  St.  Fond's 
Tour,  a  ooaflnnation  of  it.  Some  of  his  companiona 
having  been  obliged  to  soend  two  nights  on  Staffay 
in  the  miserable  hut  of  the*  herd,  declared,  on 
their  return  to  Torloisk,  that  the  sea  broke  upon 
the  bland  with  such  impetuositjr,  and  rushed  mto 
the  caves,  which  penetrated  its  interior  with 
such  noise,  that  the  hut  shook  to  its  foundation, 
and  they  could  get  no  sleep.  The  bland  is  not 
now  inhabited. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
isle  is  occupied  b^  very  handsome  colonnades  of 
regular  pillars,  which  are  completely  laid  bare  by 
the  sea;  the  rest  of  the  isbnd  exhibits  the  same 
basaltic  appearances;  but  the  pillars  are  bent 
and  twisted  in  various  directions;  some  lying 
nearly  horizontal,  and  others  forming  segments 
of  circles.  They  generally  rest  on  an  irregular 
pavement*  formed  of  the  upper  sides  of  those  pil- 
lars which  have  been  broken  off^  which  extends 
in  a  sloping  direction  as  ^r  under  water  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Here  the  forms  of  the  pillars  are 
apparent  t  these  are  of  three,  four,,  five, and  seven 
sides;  but  those  of  five  and  six  are  most  preva- 
lent. They  are  of  various  diametersj,  from  that  of 
a  foot  to  four  feet  and  a  half.  The  surfaces  of 
the  laive  pillars  are  rough  and  uneven^  full  of 
cracks  mail  directions;  the  pillars  are  jointed, 
and  the  upper  surlace  of  eacn  jotut  is  i^enerally 
concave,  having  a  corresponding  convexity,  ia  the 
interior  sarfiue  of  the  other;  but  the  reverse  of 
this  is  often  noticed,  and  many  of  the  piltan  ex- 
hibit a  plain  sorfece.  In  some  places  the  inter- 
stices, between  the  perpendicular  prisms,  are  fil- 
led op  with  a  yellow  sparry  matter,  composed  of 
the  oxyd  of  iron,  separated  from  the  basaltes,  and 
a  little  acgilbtieous  earth,  with  aone  specimens 
of  neolitie  crystals.  Tha  pillars  near  ike  landinf* 
place  are  small,  but  inareaae  in  magiiitude  as  thegr 
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are  nearer  the  eave  ofFin^l^tlie  greetest  ottliiml 
curiosity  ot  tlie  island,  xrhere  they  are  the  lafgest 
both  in  diameter  and  altitude,  that  are  to  be 
foonjd  in  the  island.  * 

The  following'  are  the  bbservationa  on  the  cave 
of  Fingal,  by  Mons.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond.—"  This 
superb  monument,"  says  he,  '^  of  a  ^and  subter- 
raneous combustioni  the  date  of  Trhich  has  been 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  aj^s,  presents  an  appearance 
^f .  order  and  regularity  so  wonderful,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  coldest  observer,  and  one  the  least 
sensible  to  thfe  phenomena  which  relate  to  the 
convulsieiis  of  the  ^lobe,  not  to  be  sin^larly  as^ 
tonished  by' this  prodi^^y,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  sort  of  natural  palace.  To  shelter  myself 
from  all  critical  observation,  on  the  emotion 
-which  1  experienced  while  contemplating  the 
most  extraordinary  cavern  yet  known,  I  shall  bor- 
row the  expressions  of  him  (Sir  Joseph  BankA) 
w ho  first  described  it.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  this  illustrious  naturalist, 
Mill  not  be  apt  to  accuse  him  of  being  liable  to 
be  hurried  away  by  the  force  of  a  too  ardent 
imagination;  but  the  sensation  he  felt  at  the  view 
of  this  magnificent  scene  was  such,  that  it  \ras 
impossible  to  escape  a  degree  of  just  enthusiasm. 

•*  The  impatience  which  every  one  felt  to  see 
the  wondeni  we  had  heard  so  largely  described, 
prevented  our  morning  rest:  every  one  was  up 
and  in  motion  before  the  break  of  day,  and  with 
the  first  light  arrived  at  the  south  west  part  of 
the  island,  the  seat  of  the  most  remarkable  pil- 
lars; where  we  no  sooner  arrived,  than  we  were 
struck  with  a  scene  of  magnificence  whichexceed- 
ed  our  expectation;  though  formed,  as  we 
thought,  upon  the  most  sanguine  foundations; 
the  whole  of  that  enci  of  the  island,  supported  by 
ranges  of  natural  pillars,  mostly  above  fifty  feet 
high,  standing  in  natural  colonnades,  according 
as  the  bays  or  points  of  the  land^  formed  them- 
selves, upon  a  firm  basis  of  solid  rock.  In  a 
short  time  we  arrived  at  the  month  of  the  cave ; 
the  most  magnificent,  I  believe,  that  ever  has 
been  described  by  traTellers.— The  mind    can 


hardly  form  an  idea  more  mfl^ilfceot  thISi  loch 
a  space,  supported  on  each  side  by  ranges  of  co- 
lumns, and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  those  which 
have  been  broken  olT  to  form  it;  between  the 
angles  of  which,  a  yellow  stalagmitic  matter 
has  been  exuded,  which  serre«  to  define  the 
angles  precisely,  and  at  the  nune  time  with  a 
great  deal  df  elegance;  and,  to  render  it  still 
more  agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted  from  with- 
out, and  the  air  is  perfectly  free  from  the  damp 
and  noxious  vapours  with  which  natural  eavents 
in  general  abound.**  Let  us  also  for  a  moment 
listen  to  Dr.  Uno  Von  Troil,  on  the  same  subject, 
in  his  Letters  on  Iceland.  *'  How  splendid,**  sayi 
this  prelate,  **  do  the  porticoes  of  the  ancients  ap- 
pear in  our  eyes,  from  the  ostentatious  magnifi- 
cence of  the  deicriptions  we  have  received  of 
them,  and  with  what  admiration  are  we  seized  on 
seeing  even  the  colonnades  of  our  modem  edifi- 
ces !  But,  when  we  behold  the  cave  of  Fi»gal, 
formed  bfnature  in  ^he  isle  of  StafTa,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  tcs  make  a  comparison,  and  we  are  for- 
ced to  acknowledge  that  this  piece  of  architecture, 
formed  by  nature,  far  surpasses  that  of  the  Lou- 
vre, that  of  St.  Peler'sat  Rome,  all  that  remains  of 
Ptilmyra  and  Poestum,*  and  all  that  the  genius, 
the  taste,  and  the  luxurr  of  the  Greeks  were  ca- 
pable of  inventing.**  Such  was  the  impression 
made  by  the  cave  of  Fingal  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  the  bishop  of  Linckoeping.  "  1,^  aays  St. 
Fond,  **  have  seen  many  ancient  volcanoes,  aad  '  I 
have  given  descriptions  of  several  superb  basaltic 
causeways,  and  delightful  caverns  in  the  midst  of 
lavas;  but  I  have  never  found  any  thing  which 
comes  near  to  this,  or  can  bear  anj  comparison 
with  it,  for  the  admirable  regularity  of  the  co- 
lumns, the  height  of  the  arch,  the  situation,  the 
form,  the  elegance  of  this  production  of  nature, 
or  its  resembhince  to  the  master-pieces  of  art ; 
though  this  has  had  no  share  in  its  construction. 
It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising,  that  tradition 
should  have  made  it  the  aboide  of  a  hero.'^ 

This  wonderful  woik  of  nature  is  5S  feet  wide 
at  the  entlance,  IIT fe«t liigh,  and  950  feel  ioBg. 
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ol  two  QBeqnal  segments    less  scale.    It  is  sitoated  on  the  north  side  of  the 


TbeareU'is 

of  a  circle^  vhich  form  a  nataral  pedimentT  The 
niaas  which  crowns,  or  rather  which  forms  the 
roof,  is  twenty  feet  thick  at  its  lowest  part.  It 
coosifta  of  small  prisms,  more  or  less  re^lar,  in- 
clining in  all  directions,  closely  united  and 
cemented  underneath  and  in  the  joints,  with  a  pale 
yellow  calcareous  matter,  and  zeolitic  cr^'stalliza- 
tions,  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  dark  purple 
liexazons,  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  pillars,  has  a 
very  fine  effect,  Ae  whole  resembling  Mosaic  work. 

The  bottom  of  the  cave  is  filled  with  the  sea, 
reaching  to  the  very  extremity.  In  very  calm 
weather,  a  boat  may  sail  into  it;  but,  if  this 
should  be  attempted  when  the  waves  are  agitated, 
thoug:h  only  in  a  very  jimall  degree,  tl^  boat 
would  inevitably  be  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
sides  of  the  cavern.  The  only  way  of  entering  at 
such  times,  is  bv  a  causeway  not  more  than  two 
feet  broad  on  the  eastern  side,  formed  by  the  ba- 
ses of  broken  pillars,  which  is  exceedingly  slip- 
pery, being  constantly  washed  by  the  spray.  At 
tbe  farther  extremity  is  another  small  cave,  which, 
from  certain  passages,  sends  forth  an  a^eeable 
noine  every  time  the  water  rushea  into  it;  from 
which  circumstance  it  has  received  the  name  of 
An-ua-vme  or  ''  the  melodious  cave." 

The  following  are  tbe  dimensions  of  the  cave 
of  Fingal,  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  had  it 
very  accurately  measured  by  some  of  his  attend- 
ants. 

Feei,  In. 
Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without,  287    6 
Do.  from  the  pilch  of  tbe  arch, 
IJreadth  of  do.  at  tbe  mouth. 
Do.  at  the  farther  end,       -        -        - 
If  eight  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth. 
Do.  at  the  end,  -        -        -        - 

Depth  of  water  at  tbe  mouth,     - 
Do.  at  the  end,  -        -        .        - 

Height  of  the  tallest  columns  on  the  right 

side  of  the  entFSBce,       ...  45    0 

Besides  the  cave  of  Fingal,  there  is  another 
which  exhibits  the  sameappeamnces,tlioughona 


250 

0 

58 

.7 

20 

0 

117 

6 

70 

0 

IB 

0 

9 

0 

inland,  in  the  midst  of  a  magniflceat  colonnade, 
and  is  named  in  Gaelic'  Vama-itearve,  the  '*  corvo- 
rant's  cave."  Th is  island,  though  one  of  the  great- 
eat  curiosities  in  tbe  world,  has,  till  lately,  been 
scarcely  known. 

ALBXANDBH  FORBES,  FOURTH  LORD  PIT8LIGO. 

This  nobleman  succeeded  his  father,  the  third 
lord,  in  1691,  and  married  the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  merchant  of  London.  Unfortunately  ho 
took  the  wrong  side  in  17)5,  and  wa.«i  at  the  battle 
of  Sheriff-mnir,  and  also  engagred  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  for  which  he  was  attainted  by  parliament, 
and  lost  his  estate  and  honours.  The  former  was 
restored  to  him. 

He  died  on  December  21stj,.  1762,  at  Auchiries. 
His  lordship  is  said  to  have  oeen  a  man  of  good 
parts,  great  honor  and  spirit,  and  universally  be- 
loved and  esteemed.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Es- 
says Moral  and  Philosophical  on  sevemi  subjects, 
vis.— A  view  of  the  Human  Faculties.  A  short 
account  of  the  World.  Two  Discourses  on  Decenr 
cy.  An  Essay  on  Self-Love."  This  work  waa 
written  about  1732,  and  published  in  May  1763. 

It  is  said  that  the  life  of  lord  Pitsligo  suggested 
to  the  author  of  "  Waverley  "  that  most  interest- 
ing character  in  that  work,  of  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine. 

HEATHER   BED. 

A  heather  bed  is  formed  of  the  longest,  straight- 
est,  and  finest  single  stalks  of  the  young  heath. 
When  these  stalks  are  in  their  highest  bloom  and 
fragrance,  they  are  pulled  with  as  little  root  as 
possible  and  laid  down  like  hay  in  the  swath  for 
some  hours,  till  the  dew  or  any  accidental  mois- 
ture be  exhaled.  Then  the  heath  is  laid  as  thick 
and  close  as  it  can  stand,  having  all  the  tops  up- 
permost, and  inclining  a  little  towards  the  head  of 
the  bed,  which  is  generally  againat  a  wall :  the 
foot  and  th«  sides  are  kept  together  by  logs  of- 
wood,  cut  at  the  proper  length.  The  appearanca 
of  this  bed  retembles  a  rich  Tuikisb  carpet»  or  a 
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field  of  nch  nain  a|I  loamng  cue  way;  and  the 
odoriferous  effiuvia  of  the  honey  with  which  the 
blooms  of  the  heath  abound,  spread  a  grateAil 
perfume  inviting  to  repose. 

DRB88   AND  FOOD  OF  THB  COMMON   PBOPLB    IN 
WB8T-L0THIAN. 

Among  the  lower  or  laboariog  classes  of  the 
people,  little,  if  any  change,  has  taken  place  in 
the  furniture  of  their  houses ;  but  in  their  dress, 
the  change  has  been  very  great,  especially  among 
the  i«romen  servants^  who  are  supposed  to  spend  the 
whole  of  their  wages  or  income  on  this  article. 
The  use  of  cloths  made  in  the  principal  manufac- 
turiog  towns  is  now  almost  universal  among  the 
labouring  people.  This  change  has  been  gradu- 
ally brought  abont  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Be- 
fore that'  period,  they  were  in  use  to  wear  cloth 
made  at  home,  or  of  which  the  yam  was  spun  in 
their  own  houses.  The  yam  was  made  into  cloth 
by  countrv  weavers,  which  was  afterwards  dress- 
ed by  fullers  and  dyers  of  the  same  description. 

The  usual  food  of  the  common  people  is^oat- 
meal  porridge  for  breakCa^t;  for  dinner,  broth 
made  of  barley,  prepared  for  the*  purpose,  and  of 
vegetables,  sometimes  with  •  butcher's-meat,  and 
■ometimes  without  it;  and  for  si^pper,  potatoes 
two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  porridj^  the  remaining 
third*  Oat  cakes  are  the  common  bread.  At 
dinner,  some  use  bread  made  of  pease  and  barley 
mixed.  In  harvest,  wheat  bread  and  beer  are  the 
common  food  for  dinner  and  supper^  but  particu- 
larly for  dinner.  The  use  of  tea  and  of  wheat 
bread  has  of  late  crept  in  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  is  rather  gaining  ground.  It  is  an  unlucky 
practice.  The  new  food  is  more  expensive  than 
the  did,  and  is  not  more  nourishiog.  It  tends  to 
prevent  savings,  and,  in  the  end,  to  make  the  poor 
numerous  and  burdensome  to  the  public. 

FINB  TREBS. 

An  oak.  on  the  estate  of  Femieherst,  near  Jed- 
bargh,  called  from  its  majestic  appearance  the 
Kmgof  tkt  fVoodt  ia  78^  feet  high,  and  has  a 


straight  trank  of  .49  Ceet,  whicb,#nyum,  at  the 
boUom,'!  1  feet  5  inches,  at  the  height  of  ^  feet, 
10  feet  3  inches,  and  nearly  as  much  atthelieigbt 
of  10  feet,  when  it  sends  out  its .  first  biancbef. 
This  part  of  the  trunk  contains  about  65  feet  of 
wood,  and,  as  the  remaining  part  of  89  feet  vtfl 
admit  of  an  average  circumference' of  5|  feeu  it 
will  probably  contain  about  55  feet  beaides  mocb 
valuable  wood  in  several  large  branches. 

An  elm^  at  Friars,  between  Roxburgh  Castle 
and  Kelso,  known  by  the  name  of  the  TVy^iaf- 
Tree^  is  79  feet  high,  and  has  a  trunk  of  TO  feet 
in  height,  which  measures  at  the  bottom  18|  fe«*, 
and  at  the  top  93}  feet.  But,  as  this  grtiater  coa- 
pass  at  the  top  is  owing  to  an  excrescence  of  spov 
gy  matter,  and  as  the  trunk  rather  tapers  a  ItUle  frM 
the  bottom  to  the  place  where  this  excfesceoce 
begins,  the  average  circumference  cannot  be 
reckoned  above  17  feet,  which  inches  its  loHd 
contents  a  little  more  than  180  feet. 

Both  these  trees  are  greatly  inferior  to  aa  a»b 
at  Cesford,  called  the  Crow-Tree,  The  heigh:  of 
its  trunk  is  18  feet  j  its  drcumferoDce  at  the  bot- 
tom 26}  feet,  at  9  feet  above  the  grorad  IS  feel, 
and  immediately  below  the  clefts  18  feet  9  inches. 
Calculated  in  the  common  way,  by  two  lenplis  of 
9  feet  each  according  to  Hoppua,  thia  tmak  cos- 
tains  nearly  397  solid  feeL  At  the  .height  <if  b 
feet  three  huge  limbs  branch  out  frooa  it»  esch  el 
them  equal  to  a  large  tree.  These  aie  cakelsted 
to  contain  at  least  676  feet,  making  the  wkek  tree 
1073  feet,  besides  several  smaller  braocbes  box 
meafuxable. 

POfSONINQ   A   BI8ROP, 

William  Ck>myn,  chancellor  of  Scatla&^,pnwB- 
ted  by  the  impress  Matilda  to  the  see  of  Dorfaa» 
had  many  controversies,  with  his  clex^y ;  at  lese:^ 
some  of  them  mixi!d  poison  with  the  viae  ^  i^ 
Eucharist,  and  administered  it  to  the  bisMf. 
He  perceived  the  poison,  yet  drank  it,  aad  dn^ 
A  more  extraordinary  example  of  impicft  u 
the  one  hand,  and  pf  misguided  devotion  ea  ^ 
Other,  is  not  to  be  foundin  th#hiatofy  qf  i 
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Tills  remarkable  rock,  lying  on  the  eatt  side  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  being  pari  of  the  hill  of 
Arihuri^-^eai,  it  noted  chiefly  for  it«  iteep  preci- 
pitous front  of  solid  rock,  which  it  presents  on 
the  west  side  towards  the  citr^  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  the  summit  of  which  is  550  feet  in 
height.  But,  independent  of  the  sinp^lar  appear- 
ance of  the  rock  itself^  it  is  no  less  interestin|^  to 
the  naturalist,  from  the  materials  of  which  it  it 
composed,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  strata.  The 
great  mass  of  whiostone  or  basaltes  is  incumbent 
on  freestone  and  clay.  ^  In  one  of  the  freestone 
quarries  are  found  beautiful  specimens  of  radiated 
hiemalilei,  intermixed  with  ileatitet,  green  fibrous 
ore  of  iron,  and  calcareous  spar,  forming  altoge- 
tlkor  an  uncommon  mass.  Veins  of  calcareous 
spar  are  also  met  with  in  many  places;  and  fine 
specimens  of  talc,  geoiUe,  and  amethystine  quartoze 
crystals. 

OBOROB  JAMBSON. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  distinguished  artists  who 
liave  been  natives  of  Scotland.  He  was  the  son 
of  Andrew  Jameson,  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and 
was  born  in  1586.  To  complete  liis  education  he 
went  abroad,  and  studied  at  Antwerp  under  the 
celebrated  Rubens.  He  had  for  his  fellow  sdiolar 
Vandyck,  to  whom  he  has  been  dompared ;  and 
their  association  in  their  studies  may  have  con- 
tributed to  those  points  of  resemblance  which 
have  |>roduced  this  comparison. 

After  Jameson  returned  -to  Scotland,  he  followed 
the  profession  of  an  artist,  and  applied  himself 
with  gfpat  industry  to  painting  in  oil  coloura.  His 
g«tiiu8  would  have  induced  him  to  devote  his 
time  to'  hittdrical  and  landscape' painting,  but  in 
that  9^,  as  in  the  present,  p«rional  Tanltf  pro-' 
cared  inore  patronage  than  a  love  of  the  highest 
beauties  of  the  art ;  and  Jameson  found  peinting 
of  portraits  the  chief  80«roe  of  profit.  To  this 
we  are  indebted  for  the  portreita  of  the  distin* 
guished  men  of  that  ace.  His  largeat  portmiti 
are  gettendly  somewhat  lew  than  life*    Hit  excels 


leoee  eonaistalii  ft  dttieacy  and  eoltaeM,  with  m 
clear  and  beaotilTuI  colouring.  .  His  shades  are  not 
charged,  hut  helped  by  varntshy  with  little  appear- 
ance of  the  pencil. 

When  King  Charles  I.  visited  Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  coronation,  in  163S,  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  employed  Jameson  to  make  diaw^ 
iegs  of  the  Scottish  monarcba;  and  the  king  was 
so  mueh  pleased  with  bia  peffornsaiioe,  that  be 
seat  for  bin»  and  sat  for  his  own  pottiait,  and  le- 
wadded  him  with  a  diamond  fiag  off  hia  own 
finger. 

Moat  of  the  ooneidaiable  fiunilies  in  Scotland 
are  in  possession  of  works  by  Jamesoo>  •  but  the 
greatest  collection  of  them  ia  at  Taymoutb,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  i  Sir  John  Caaip- 
bell,  the  ancestor  of  that  noble  liunily,  having^ 
been  his  chief  and  early  patron,  and  Jameson 
having  attended  Sir  Jqhn  m  his  travels  on  Che 
Continent.  There  are  portmits  painted  by  Jame- 
son in  the  houses  of  different  gentlemen  in  the 
Coontv  of  Aberdeen,  and  there  are  also  man^  por- 
tmito  by  ham  in  the  halls  of  King's  and  Marischal 
College.  The  Sybils,  said  to  have  been  painted 
by  him  from  living  bcAuties  at  that  time,  in  the 
hall  of  King'a  Collie,  do  not  justify  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  him,  but  the  four  Evange- 
lists, in  the  same  place,  are  ^r  more  excellent  pro- 
ductions of  his  pencil.  There  are  several  por- 
tmits of  Jameson  by  himself;  and  it  ia  remarked 
that  he  always  drew  himaelf  with  his  hat  oo^ 
either  in  imitation  of  his  master,  Rabens*  or 
from  having  been  indulged  in  this  liberty  by  the 
king  when  be  sat  to  him« 
'  Jameson  had  many  scholan,  paiticnlarly  Mi- 
chael Wright,  who '  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Orfoid 
aa  having  come  to  London,  and  bean  much  em- 
ployed by  the  oobiliiy  and  gentiy. 

About  IfitO,  Jameaon  settled  in-  hia  native  city 
of  Aberdeen.  He  married  a  lady  of  the  name  m 
Isabella  Toash,  by  whom  he  haa  severe!  sons  and 
daughters;  but  all  hia  aoos  died  in  early  life. 
Three  of  his  dangfaten  survived  him,  to  whom 
he  left  an  easy  foitane,  acquired  by  hia  proisasimi. 
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lo  hit  win,  writiM  in  July,  164 1»  bieathm^  a 

spirit  of  piety  and  heiievoleiic«»  he  ptoTidea  for 

his  wife  aad  children ;  leaves  legacies  to  his  le- 

lationn  and  friends;  particularly,  to  Lord  Rothes, 

the  King's  picture  (ti  fall  length),  and  Mary  with 

Martha,  in  one  piece.    He  abo  bestows  liberally 

on  the  poor.    He  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  1644. 

His  daughter,  Mary,  was  married  to  Mr.  Burnet, 
of  Elrich,  afterwards  tp  James  Gregory,  the  cele- 
bated  mathematician  ;  and  subsequently  to  Mr. 
George  Eddie,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen. 
Many  of  her  descendants  by.  the  two  Arst  mar- 
riages have  numerous  fanu)ies  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen. 

UORD  aTAlR. 

Loid  Stair  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  fhni  in 
Soothmd  who  cukivated  broad  clover,  turnips,  and 
cabbages,  in  the  open  fields. 

He  resided  at  Newlistou,  in  West^Lothian,  for 
twenty  years  subsequent  to  his  recall  fh>m  his 
embassy  at  Paris  in  1790,  and  seems  to  have  be- 
stowed much  attention  on  his  maternal  inheritance. 
The  pleatuie  grounds,  nearly  three  miles  in  ctr- 
cumference,  are  entirely  after  his  design.,  covered 
with  trees  of  his  planting,  and  adorned  with  arti- 
ficial likes.  Although  his  militaiy  ideas  have 
evidently  entered  into  every  part  of  the  plan,  yet 
the  extent  of  the  whole  prevents  any  bad  effect, 
and  Newliston  may  be  considered  as  a  most  de- 
lightftil  place.  He  died  here  in  1747 ;  and  was 
bnried  in  Kirkliston  chuich,  withoot  a  monument 
to  point  out  the  spot  where  he  lies.* 


WYCH    ELM. 

This  tree  yields  useful  timber,  and  giows  to  a 
gient  siie ;  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  cultivated. 
The  bniad>leafed,  or  Scotch  elm  (called  by  some 
the  Wych  elm),  is  a  native  of  the  Highlands,  but 
seldom  allowed. to  grow  large,  as  it  is.ofleft  de- 
prived of  its  bark,  ftom  a.  notion  that  it  is  a  cure 
for  bams.  A  Scotch  elm  at  Invemry  measnres 
twenty-eight  feet  in  tha  stem,  and'  ten  feet  in  cif- 
cumlerence;  and  an  English  one  measures  in 
circnnfernnoe  eight.    These  shew  how  i^eU  the 


two  kinds  will  grow.  The  Wy«h  ehn,  hswen«, 
is  the  most  not«l  for  its  rapid  growth.  A  tree  of 
this  kind  has  been  known  to  grow,  in  thiity  tears, 
to  sixty  feet  of  timber,  which'sold  at  one  ahiUii^^ 
the  foot. 

The  Wych  elm  is- sometimes  imtsed  from  tbe 
seed,  gathered,  when  ripe,  in  summer,  and  alkmfd 
to  dry^for  a  few  days  before  it  is  aowii«  as  otbi^- 
wise  it  might  rot.  The  beds  are  coTeeed  «iih 
mats,  to  screen  them  from  the  sun,  till  September, 
sprinkled  over  with  ashes  in  winter ;  kept  elns 
after  they  come  up  in  spring  and  sooimer;  and 
in  the  spring  thereafter  removed  from  the  seed- 
bed to  the  nunery,  three  feet  asunder  in  the  drills 
and  one  and  a  half  in  the  lines*  But  the  mom 
conuBon  and  easy  way  of  propagating  ^Ims  is  hr 
layers,  procured  by  earthing  up  mould  about  the 
shooU  of  stocks  that  were  cut.  This  is  done  is 
sp/i^S ;  And*  by  ^^'  autumn  following,  the  Isyen 
will  have  taken  root^  when  they  may  be  remoVed 
from  the  stool,  and  pat  into  the  nursery,  as  above; 

DAVID   DICKSON. 


This  eminent  divine  of  the  chorcli  of  Scot  had, 
the  son  of  John  Dickson,  a  merchant  in  Glasgow. 
was  bom  about  1689^  and  educated  at  the  unifcr- 
sity  of  his  native  city.  AtWr  taking  the  ^e^iee  ef 
M.  A.  he  was  admitted  regent,  or  pmfiesssr  cf 
philosophy,  an  ollice  which,  at  that  line,  soss^ 
what  after  the  manner  of  the  fbiei|ni  oatwnities, 
was  held  only  for  a  tenn  of  years,  (In  this  ssae.  of 
eight  years,)  nfter  which  these  fe^esla  iveeivcd 
ordimtion.  Accosdingly,  in  1618,  Mr.  Diekaosi 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  town  of  Irvina^vhseh 
preferment  he  held  about  tweoty-4bfoe  ycva,  aad 
became  a  very  popular  preacher.  Altho^^  al* 
ways  inclmed  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  churrft- 
^vevnmcnt,  he  had  shown  no  greac  retliiefeSBee  ts 
the  episcopal  forms  until  the  passing  of  vimtsss 
known,  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  oi  SkunJbmi, 
by  the  name  of  the  Perth  aitaclea;  fiv«  ailiclA 
which  enjoined  kneeling  at  the  snen 
vale  administmtion  of  it  in  estms 
private  baptism,  if  neoessary ;  epiacopnl  i 
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Ikm;  and  the  ofaiervatioa  of  EpipluiDyy  ChritC- 
maa,  &c.  Tbeae  wece  nwUen  not  onljr  of  ohjec- 
tiou^  but  abhorrence,  to  a  great  proportion  of  the 
Scotch  clergy;  and  Mr.  Dickion  having  eipieaaed 
h»  dislike  in  itrong  teims,  was  su#pended  from 
his  pastoral  eharge>  and  ordered  to  remove  to  Tur- 
riff, in  the  north  of  Scotland,  within  twenty  days. 
After  much  interest,  however,  had  been  employed, 
for  he  had  many  fkiends  amon^  persons  of  rank, 
who  respected  his  talentaand  pietjf ,  he  was  allowed 
in  1683  to  return  to  Irvine.  As  durini^  the  pro- 
l^ress  of  the  rebellion  in  £ng:land,  the  power  of 
the  established  church  decayed  also  in  Scotland, 
Dickson  exerted  himself  with  considerable  effect 
in  the  restoration  of  the  presbyterian  form  of 
:hurch-ffovemment,  and  there  beinp  a  lelnctaace 
:o  this  cnang;e  on  the  part  of  the  learned  divines 
>f  Ab^deen,  he  went  thither  in  16S7,  and  held 
lolemn  disputations  with  Ooctors  Forbes,  Barron, 
^bbald,  &c.  of  that  city,  which  were  afterwards 
>nblished.    In  1641  he  was  removed  from  Irvine 

0  be-  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of^ 
]71asgow;  and  in  164S  he  assisted  in  drawing  up 
ome  of  .those  formularies  which  ore  contatnied  in 
he  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  a  book  which  ia  still 
obacribed  by  the  clergy  of  Scotland.  The  *'  Di- 
ectory  for  public  worship,"  and  ''  llie'Sum  of 
laving  Knowledge,"  were  from  hia  pen,  assisted, 
n  the  former,  by  Henderson  and  Calderwood;  aad 

1  tlie  latter,  by  Durham.  Some  yean  after,  pro- 
^ly  about  1648,  he  was  invited  to  the  chair  of 
•loleasor  ol  divinity  at  Edinbuigh,  which  be  held 
mtil  the  resloratioD,  when  he  waa  ejected  Ibr 
jaini^  the.  oath  of  supremacy .  He  did  notsanrtve 
lU  long,  dying  in  1663. 

KTIOBNCB  OF  DBATH  OF  LORD  STRATHALLAN. 

There  waa  an  attempt  formerly  to  restoie  the 
tratliaUaD  title,  when  the  followmg  evadeiiee  was 
ivcB  of  the  death  of  the  kst  Lord  Strethallnn, 
o  aged  general,:  who  waa  called  to  prove  that 
oEd  SlaaUmlian  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of.  Cul- 

(den,  t»  the  Tear  1746,  gave  hia  erideaee  to  thai]  efa  having  aeafohed  evety  comer  of  the 
Bact.««-A  no^  lord  tuggeated  to  the  Lord  Cfaa»- 
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cellor  (ThnTlow,)  to  ask  the  Witnesi  how  he  know 
that  Lord  Stnthalkn  fell  at  Culloden.  The  fiOrd 
Chaacellor  put  the  question,  and  the  witness  an- 
awered<>-*<  Because,  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  I 
thrust  my  spontoon  through  the  body  of  the  Vis- 
connt  Strathallan." 

SINGULAR  CONCBALMBIIT* 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  the  presbyteriaiM  in 
Scothind,  who  first  recalled  the  faithless  monBreti, 
aad  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom, 
were  rewarded,  after  his  complete  restoration,  by 
the  enaetment  and  barbarous  execution  of  severe 
penal  laws  against  them.  Many  of  them,  hi  con- 
sequence, fled  to  the  mountains  with  their  preach- 
ers.* Of  Ifaia  number  was  s  Mr.  David  Wil- 
biAMaoii, «  veiy  fiuaous  pieacher,  who  whtM  par» 
ticttkirly  obnoxious  to  the  government,  and -was 
hunted  continually  by  parties  of  dragoona,  like  a 
hart  upon  the  mountaina.  Hence,  came  the  name 
of  HiU^Preaehert,  otherwise  crtled  CamenmkmMt 
from  their  leader  Mr.  Ctmneron,  who  was  the  flrst 
separatist  from  the  presbytenan  oonformiata  of 
that  reign. 

Master  David,  or  Mbu  David,  as  the  Scottish 
clerKj  were  then  often  called,  being  cloaelv  pur- 
sued one  night,  took  rtfnge  in  the  hooae  of*  lady 
of  good  iaahioa^  which  he  had  no  sooner  entaied, 
than  the  diagDovs  enoie  up.  The  lady  was  i* 
great  perplexity  on  thla  trying  occasion  ;  but,  at 
theaez  often  posiess  aatonishing  preaenee  of  mind^ 
she  immediately  reaolved  to  pal  himr  to  bed  with 
her  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty.  She 
thought  that  the  place  which  wouM  be  Inst  sus- 
pected ,•  and  Ctfald  not  imagine  that  a  man  of  his 
cloth  and  cfaaraeter,  smrroonded  with  bloody  exe* 
cotioners,  who  instantly  murdered  their  unfortu- 
nate victiaM,  could  be  capable  of  any  thing  in- 
juriona  to  her  daughter's  innocence*  Master  Da- 
vid waa  accordingly  pot  to  bed  to  the  young  lady, 
booted  and  spurred,  and  efothed  as  he  was,  with  the 
addition  'only  of  a  woman's  night-cap.   The  troop- 


al  last  went  towardathe  young  hd/s  bedehMtber. 
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Theiiiotb«r»  with  «<iminibl»««pifit  and  9ddf*si, 
told  them,  tbnc  her  daughtort  were  m  bed,  aid 
that  the  hoped,  aa  they.  wei»  aoldicn  and  geiiU»- 
men,  they  would  offer  no  rndeneat  to  mpiolscted 
'femalem  .  She  tbeDf  with  an  air  of  freedon,  open- 
ed the  door.  They  went  in,  searched  a  little 
about  the  room,  and,  then  loitly  opening  the  cur- 
tains, the?  wiere  satisfied,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
head  clothes,  that  their  prey  wiaa  not  theie ;  and 
so  very  modestly  retired.  Bat^M  they,  were  to 
lodge  in  the  neighbourhood,  ahewas  obJi^  to  leave 
Master  David  in  quiet,  possekaion  of  hia  conoeal- 
ment  for  the- rest  of  the  night..  Thoa  she  nvcd 
her  preacher;  but  she  waa  so  far miftaken  in  hev 
judgment  of  his  gifts,  that  ahe  was  forced, a  abort 
time  after,  to  give  her  daughter  to  him  in  mar- 
riage, (o  save  them  both  from  pnblic  scandal  and 
luin.  I 

Some  years  afterwaidsy  the  psoaeeution  having 
abated,  Mr.  WiUiamton  waaseni  to  Jiondon*  asone 
of  the  Commissioners  from  the  Geneml  Assembly 
of  Scotland,  to  the  king.  Hia  Majesty,  who  had 
heard  the  story,  waa  curious  to  see  this  wonderful 
man;  and  accordingly  Master  David  and  his 
spouse  were  invited  to  a  private  andience;  for  she 
thought  it  right  not  to  expose  her  husband  to 
temptation,  and  accordinglyattendedhimonallhis 
journeys-  Th^  merry  monarch,  beiiM^  fully  satis- 
fied of  the  tfuth  of  their  narration,  dhedaied  very 
frankly  that,  when  he  waa  in.  the  oak,  after,  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  the  moat  beaut^ul  woman  in 
Great  Britain  wohld  have  been  in  db  danger  from 
him ;  and  then  dismissed  them  very  favoinably. 

Mr.  Wilftamson  was  afterwarda  one  of  the  mi- 
niaters  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  at  an  advan- 
ced age,  and  with  a  respectable  character. 

OR.   JAMBS    GORDON. 

This  very  learned  Jesuit,  of  the  family  of  Les- 
moi«,  was  bom  at,  or  near  Aberdeen,  in  the  year 
1553.  Being  attached  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
.faith,  and  its  establishment  being  overturned  in 
Scotland,  he  went  to  France,  and   his  talents  and 
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ject  of  attention  to  dn  hmmA  wdtr  of  tlw  JusaHl, 
and  It  is  no  amgdl  honour  tdm  tnemofj,  that  he 
was  found  not  only  quaKfied  to  be  an  oirdiBsiv 
member,  but  that  he  was  able  to  attain  a  vety  hvrn 
distinction.  He  was  made  president  or  their  col- 
lege of  Thoulouse,  and  afterwards  that  of  Bour- 
d€»ux.  He  was  also  appointed  confessor  to  Kin; 
Lewis  XUI.  He  died  at  Paris,  November  17tk, 
1641. 

Dr.  Gordon  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  bible, 
entitled  "  Biblia  Sacra  cum  Commentaries,"  &c. 
printed  at  Paris,  in  3  vols,  folio,  in  l^S,  whicii 
Dupin  calls  an  excellent  work.  He  puUkbed 
also  a  system  of  Theology.  His  most  leamal 
work,  an  excellent  epitome  of  history,  under  tbe 
title  of"  Opus Chronologicum,'*  was  most  higb- 
ly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries. 


DBTBRIORATION   Or-  COIN. 

The  English  and  Scots  kept  pace  torether  for 
some  time,  increasing  the  number  or  shilliT)::!, 
from  the  pound  of  silver,  alike ;  but  after  s  lime 
the  Scots  deteriorated  their  coin  so  mach  h^ter, 
that  in  IJtSS  the  King  of  England  made  a  p^ocI^- 
mation,  ordering  ScoU  coins  to  be  received  orM 
bullion;  and  in  1S90  it  was  ordered,  *<  Lh«> 
the  groat  of  Gotland  should  p&as  only  for  two- 
pence, in  England,  the  half-^oot  for  one-peno), 
and  the  half-penny  for  a  fkrthing.** 

■owa  AKD  AARawa. 

In  the  account  of  the  battfe  of  AuMearn,  insert- 
ed aa  a  note  in  Hogf^s  Jacobite  RcKca,  we  fi<iJ 
that  the  Highlanders  made  much  use  of  bowa  airf 
arrows.  The  grenadiers  of  the  Highland  rep 
ments,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  WiUiasa  HI.,  vhf) 
recruiting,  wore  the  old  red  bonnet,  and  ciri  - 
bows  and  arrows  with  them.  Hume,  in  brs  Hi^ 
tory  of  the  Rebellion,  mentifms  the  cireumMAire 
of  a  clergymen  going  to  perform 'divilie  wevra 
with  a  botv  in  his  band,  and  atrows  put  tbroefk< 
silk  sash  tied  round  his  waist.  The  fIigliUiMef> 
bow  was  very  short,  and  by  no  mealis  powerf* 
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attachment  to  Uteiaiiue,  made  him  a  desirable  ob- 1  and  the  arrow-beads  werp  barbed  aad  loi^ 
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And  how  ebang^ed,  how  fkWen  from  its  ancient 
grandenr  is  thU  consecrated  edifice!  Could  iti 
walli  apeak,  what  tales  might  they  utter,  wliat  a 
moral  would  they  express !  Here  the  coogreeatioos 
of  many  a  genemtion  have  assembled  in  the  os- 
tensible office  of  devotion,  and  hare  auccessively 
gone  down  to  daikness  and  to  dust.«»Here  mitied 
prelates  have  stood  to  bless,  and  kings  have  knelt 
to  worship.  Here  piety  has  bnMthed  its  aspira- 
tions; and  penitence  has  whispered  its  confessions, 
and  fanaticism  has  fanned  her  fervours.  Here  the 
votary  of  a  maddening  superstlttoa  has  soared  in 
mystic  trances,  whilst  censers  have  smoked,  and 
tapers  have  gleamed,  and  the  gorgeous  symbob 
of  a  mistaken  faith  have  struck  upon  the  ravish- 
ed 99Mt.  Ani  here,  too»  when  the  majestic  organ 
has  wakened  iu  spirit-stifring  mek>dy,  and  the 
vaulted  toof  has  echoed  to  the  swelling  chant  of 
voices,—- (he  mpt  fancjF  has  depicted,  in  the  con- 
certs of  earth,  a  similitude  to  the  harmonies  of 
Heaven.  But  the  solemn  pM^eantry  has  vanished; 
— 4U  actors  are  no  more;— the  light  in  the  " gold- 
en candlestick"  is  ({ueDched;— the  choral  hymn 
hms  ceased,  and,  saving  a  few  imperfect  vestiges, 
Che  eye  searches  in  vain  within  the  crumbling  pile 
for  aome  memorial  of  the  hallowed  rites  which 
once  were  solemnised  within  it,— some  record 
which  may  attest  ita  foimer  magnificence,  and 
apeak  an  "  lUumfuk, 
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BATTLB   OP   SIlBRII'l'M'.'IR. 

tlie  day  on  which  ilie  robels  surrendered  at 
Preston,  was  remarkable  for  the  battle  of  Dum- 
blane,  or  Sheriifmuir,  fought  between  the  duke  of 
Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Marr,  who  commanded  the 
Pretender's  forces.  This  nob)eman  had  retreated 
to  his  camp  at  Perth,  when  he  understood  the  duke 
was  returned  from  fx>thian  to  Stirling,  bnt  being 
now  joined  l^  the  northern  ckiffs,  under  the  eail 
of  Scafbrtb,  and  those  of  the  we^t  commanded  l^ 
funeral  Gordon,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  i 
service  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy    he  resoli^ed  to 


pass^e  Forth  in  older  to  join  his  southern  friends^ 
that  they  mi^^ht  iftarch  together  into  Elngland. 
With  this  view  he  advanced  to  Aochteiarder/ 
where  he  reviewed  his  army,  am^  rested  oathcr 
eleventh  day  of  November.  The  duKe  of  Aigyle^ 
apprised  of  his  intention,  and  beii^  joined' by 
some  regiments  of  dragoons  ftom  Irebuid»  deter- 
mined to  give  hun  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oumblane.  On  the  12th  day  of  the  month,  Argyll 
paased  the  Forth  at  Stirling,  and  encamped  wuh 
his  left  at  the  vilU^  of  Dumblane,  and  nia  riglit 
towards  Sheriffmuir.  The  earl  of  Marr  advanced 
within  two  miles  of  his  camp,  and  remained  iWt 
daybreak  in  order  of  battle ;  his  army  consistinj? 
of  nine  thousand  effective  men,  cavalry  as  well  as 
iafontry.  In  the  morning,  the  duke  understanding 
they  were  in  motion,  drew  op  his  forces,  which 
did  not  exceed  three  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
on  the  heights  to  the  north-east  of  Dumblane  ;.  he 
was  otit-ilanked  both  on  the  right  and  left.  Tht? 
clans  that  formed  part  of  the  centre  and  right  wing 
of  the  enemy,  with  Glengnry  and  Clunronald  at 
their  head,  charged  the  left  of  the  kii^s  armv, 
sword  in  hand,  with  such  impetuosity,  that  in 
sbven  minutes  both  horse  and  foot  were  total  I  v 
routed,  with  great  slaughter ;  and  Qemeral  Whet- 
ham,  who  commanded  them,  lied  at  full  gallop  to 
Stirling,  where  he  declared  the  royal  army  was 
totally  defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  commanded  in  person  •  on  the  ricrlit . 
attacked  thp  left  of  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of 
Stair*s  and  Evanses  dragoons,  and  drove  them  tun 
miles  ^ietbre  him,  as  far  as  the  water  of  Allan  ;  yd 
in  that  space  they  wheeled  about,  and  attempte<l 
to  rnlly,tcn  times :  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  press 
tliem  iiard,  that  they  might  not  recover  from  their 
confusion.  Brigadier  Wightman  followed,  in  order 
to  sustain  him,  with  three  battalions  of  infiuitry. 
While  the  victorious  right  wing  of  the  rebels, 
having  pursued  Whetbam  a  considerable  way,  re- 
turned to  the  field,  and  formed  in  the  rear  of 
Wightman,  to  the  amount  of  five  thouaand  men 
The  dukti  of  Argyle,  returning  from  the  pursuit, 
joined  WiglRman,  who  liad  faced  about,  and  bad 
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taken  pGSfleMion  of  some  eochMares  and  mud 
walls,  ID  expectation  of  being;  attacked.  In  this 
posture  both  armies  fronted  each  othor^  till  the 
evening,  when  (be  duke  drew  off  towards  Dum- 
blone,  and  the  ili^lilandert  letired  to  Ardoch, 
without  mutual  molestation. 

Next  day,  November  ISth,  the  /luke  marching 
back  to  the  ileld  of  battle,  carried  off  the  wounded, 
with  four  pieces  of  cadnon  left  by  the  enemy,  and 
retreated  to  Stirling.  Few  prisoners  were  taken 
on  either  AJde.  The  number  ,of  slain  might  be 
five  hundred  of  each  army,  and  both  generals 
claimed  the  victory. 

This  battle,  by  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
earl  of  Marr,  ruined  his  cause;  his  tioops  every 
.  day  diminished,  whilst  Artie's  army  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  and  disperse. 

'  DAVID  GRBOORV. 

Elder  brother  of  James  Gregory,  was  bom  in 
IPiST  or  1698,  and  although  he  possessed  all  the 
genius  of  the  other  branches  of  his  family  was 
educated  by  his  father  for  trade,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  mercantile  house  in  Holland. 
Having  a  stronger  passion,  however,  for  know- 
ledge  than  iot  money,  he  abandoned  tiade  in  1655, 
ana  returning  to  bis  own  country,  he  succeeded, 
upon  the  death  of  an  elder  brother*  to  the  estate 
of  Kinafdies  situate  abput  forty  miles  north  of 
Aberdeen,  wliere  he  lived  many  years,  and  where 
thiriy-two  children  weie  born  to  .him,  by  two 
wives.  Of  these,  three  sons  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  tlie  republic  of  letters,  being  all  profes- 
sors of  mathenmtics  at  the  same  time  in  three  of 
the  British  universities,  viz.  David  at  Oxford^ 
James  at  Edinburgh,  and  Charles  at  St.  Andrew*s. 

Mr.  Grrgory,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  while 
he  lived  at  Kinardie,  vras  a  jest  amoag  the  neigh*- 
bouring  gentlemen,  for  his  ignqrauce  of  what  was 
doing  about  his  own  farm,  but  an  otacle  in  mat- 
ters of  learning. and  philosophy,  and  particularly 
in  medicine,  which  he  had  studied  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  began  to  practice  among  iiis  poor  neigh- 
bouro.     He  acquired  such  a  reputation  in  that 


science,  that  he  was  employed  by  she  noWilit*  an  J 
g>:cntlcmen  of  that  county,  tiui  took  m>  fts'&.  liis 
hours  of  study  were  singular.  Being  much  occu- 
pied throughtbe  day  with  those  who  applied  to 
him  as  a  physician,  he  went  early  to  bed,  ruie 
about  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and,  after  ap- 
plying to  his  studies  for  some  hours,  went  to  bed 
again,  and  slept  an  hour  or  two  before  breakAisi- 
He  was  the  first  man  in  thdt  country  wbo  bad  a 
barometer ;  and  having  paid  great  attention  to  the 
changes  in  it,  and  the  cprrcsponding  cbai\^gEw  in 
the  weather,  he  was  one 7  in  danger  .of  bcinj 
tfied  by  the  presbytery  for  witchcraft  or  conjura- 
tion. A  deputation  of  that  body  waited  upon  hisi 
to  inquire  into  the  ground  of  certain  reports  thai 
had  come  to  their  ears ;  but,  affordii^  theoianipir 
satisfaction,  a  prosecution  was  prevented. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  laat  century,  he 
removed, with  his  family. to  Abeideenyand  in  tl«e 
time  of  queen  Anne's  wars  employcKl  hia  thoui^bts 
upon  an  improvement  in  artillery,  in  order  to 
make  the  shot  of  great  guns  more  destructive  to 
the  enemy,  and  executed  a  model  of  the  cai:in^ 
he  had  contrived..  The  late  Dr.  Reid,  in  bt* 
additions  to  the  lives  of  the  Gregorys,  pabUshc€ 
in  Hutton's  dictionary,  informs  us,  tbnt  itc  C4>a- 
versed  with  a  clock-maker  at  Aberdeen,  uho  bad 
been  cpiployed  in  making  this  model  ;  bui  l&i?;sc 
made  many  different  pieces  by  direction^  vithom 
knowing  their  intention,  or  how  they  were*  lo  bt 
put  together,  he  could  give  no  account  of  thr 
whole.  After  making  some  experimenu  vith  this 
model,  which  satisfied  him,  Mr.  Grcgoiy  waa  so 
sanguine  in  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  ttte  attiii 
in  the  war  against  Fmnce,  that  he  set  abo^tt  pa^ 
paring  a  field  equipage,  with  a  view  to  make  • 
campaign  in  Flanders^  and  in  the  mean  tioae  see- 
bis  model  to  the  Savilian  professor,  tfafat  hie  ai^> 
have  his  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opiait>n  <sf  *' 
His  son  shewed  it  to  Newton,  without  Wtiinr  ^'' 
know  that  his  own  father  was  the  inventor  oi  * 
Sii  Isaac  was  much  displeitsed  with  il»  aa^iBi?*  tk 
if  it  liod  tended. as  much  to  the  pteaenrM««s< 
mankind,  as  to  their  desUniotimi,  the  uiv<:«« 
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wooW have  deferred  a  great  reward;  bat,  aa  it 
waa  contrWcd  solely  for  destruction,  and  would 
soon  be  known  by  the  enemy,  he  rather  deserved 
to  be  punished-;  and  urged  the  professor  very 
Btronirly  to  destroy  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  suppress 
tho  invention.  It  is  probable  the  professor /ol- 
loued  tliis  advice,  as  he  died  soon  after,  and  the 
model  was  never  found.  Sir  Isaac's  objection, 
however,  appears  rather  to  be  fisstidious,  and 
might  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  improvement 
in  muskets,  Ac,  or  to  gunpowder  itself. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  in  HIS,  Mr. 
Gregory  went  a  wcond  time  to  Holland,  and  le- 
iiirned,  when  it  was  over,  to  Aberdeen,  where  he 
died  about  1790,  aged  ninety -three,  leaving  behind 
him  a  history  of  his  owti  time  and  country,  which 
was  never  poblished.  One  of  his  daughters  was 
mother  to  tne  late  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Reid, 
o/  Glasgow,  by  whom  the  above  oarticulars  were 
llrst  communicated. 

A  HIGHLAND  CUIBF. 

A  passenger  by  a  stage-coach  running  from 
Glasgow  to  Greenock,  had  some  alt^ation  with 
n  person,  whom  he  chose  to  designate,  in  con- 
tempt, a  Highland  chief.  **  And  what  may  lie  be  ?*' 
jays  a  Highlander  who  sat  beside  hfan.  **  He  is,** 
rejoined  the  other,  "a  poor,  proud,  arrogant, 
ignorant,  ouarrelsome  feitow.'*  "  Then,*'  says 
Donald,  de  il  fo  me  gif  ye're  na  ane  o*  them." 

OUCOVBIKY  OP  MURDBR* 

U  was  long  believed  that  the  body  of  a  mur- 
deved  person  would  bleed  on  the  murderer  or  any 
of  his  children  coming  near  It.  This  supersti- 
« ious  opihion  may  have  been  the  means  of  the 
discovery  of  murderers,  from  the  terror  with  which 
«t  inspired  the  guilty.  The  following  rcmaricable 
•tory  is  preserved  in  history. 

The  laird  of  Auchindrane  (Moir,  of  Auchin* 
dnine,  in  Ayrshire,)  was  accused  of  a  horrid  and 
private  murder,  where  there  were  no  witnesses, 
jMd  which  the  Lord  had  witnessed  from  heaven, 
•insularly  by  4ris  own  hand,  and  proved  Che  deed 


against  him.  The  corpse  of  the  itum  Ming  bu- 
ried in  Girvan  church-yard,  as  a  man  cast  away 
at  sea,  and  cast  out  there,  the  laird  of  Colzear», 
whose  servant  he  had  been,  dreaming  of  him  in 
his  sleep,  and  that  he  had  a  particular  mark  on 
his  body,  came  and  took  up  the  body,  and  fount! 
it  to  be  the  same  )>erson  ;  and  caused  all  that 
lived  near  by  to  come  and  touch  the  corpse,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases.  All  round  the  place  canie« 
but  Auchindrane  and  his  son,  whom  nobody  so^- 
pected,  till  a  youn;;;  child  of  hisi  Mary  Miiir, 
seeing  the  people  examined,  came  among  theitr^ 
and  when  she  came  near  the  body  it  sprang  out 
in  bleeding ;  upon  which  they  were  apprehend^ 
ed,  and  put  to  the  torture.-* /rodrotc «  Hittottft 
vol.  I.  p.  5\M,  Tlie-trial  of  Auchindrane  happcne«l 
in  1611 ;  he  was  oonvicted  and  executed.— ^tf7/»'« 
Criminal  Lair,  vol.  1.  p.  42S. 

LOCII    LOMOND,     ' 

This  lake,  for  its  extent,  and  the  grafldeof  of 
its  scenery  and  prospects,  is  undoubtedly  superior 
to  any  in  Great  Britain.  This  magnifkem  expanse 
of  water  is  about  90  nteasured  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  places  exceeds  8  or  9  in  breadth  ; 
and  its  surface  contains  upwards  of  20/)00  acrci* 
of  water.  It  has  about  .iJ  islands  scattered  over 
it,  1 1  of  which  are  of  ctmsiderahle'  size.  The 
name*  of  these  are,  Inch-Murin,  Fnch->1\ivanach, 
Inch-Grange,  Inch-Tor,  Inch-Caillaich,  Incli- 
Clear.  Inch-Kad,  Inch-Conagiln,  Ineh-Moan,  Inch- 
Loani;;,  and  Inch-Cruin.  There  are  several  othoiSy 
but  they  arc  not  remarkable,  either  for  size  or  any 
otlier  cirruni9t3Dcc.  The  depth  of  the  lake  in 
very  various :  in  the  southern  extremity  it  seldoiu 
exceeds  20  fdtiioms  }  but,  near  the  N.  end,  it  is  in 
some  places  nearly  100  fathoms,  which  is  proba- 
bly the  gr<»test  depth  of  the  lake.  The  most 
considerable  stream  which  runs  itato  the  lake  is 
the  F.ndrick,  which  falls  into  it  on  the  8.  E; ;  and 
on--Htt»  west  side  it  recervtm  the  waters  of  the 
Uglas,  the  Luss,  the  Fruin,  theFalloch,  awl  oihei* 
smaller  rivulets  :  it  discliar^es  itself  at  its  south- 
em  extremity,  by  the  river  I^wen,  which  falls  into 
t  2 
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thfi  frith  of  Clyde  at  Dumbarton.  Tlie  natural 
wood*  growing  on  its  banks  and  on  itt  islands, 
consist  chiefly  of  oak,  ash^  holly,  birch,  mountain- 
ash,  hacel,  aspen, alder,  yew,  larti,  hawthorn,  and 
willows.  The  other  indigenous  plants  are  com- 
mon to  other  parts  of  the  Highlands ;  but  several 
are  to  be  found  which  are  accounted  rare.  It 
abounds  with  delicious  trotft,  and  the  southern 
part  of  it  abounds  with  salmon. 

The  common  people  in  the  neighbourhood  say, 
that  Loch-fjomond  has  been  long  famed  for  three 
wondois.  viz.  ftuft  without  jins  ;  wave^  without  wind  ; 
nnd  a  floating  islaml;  though,  upon  examination, 
none  of  these  will  be  found  strictly  true.  Vipers 
are  s:iid  to  abound  in  some  of  the  islands,  and  are 
so  far  amphibious  as  to  swim  from  one  to  another. 
The  second  wonder  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
tiiis  lake,  but  is  observed  in  all  great  expanses  of 
water,  in  a  calm  succeeding  a  t^torm.  In  1755, 
when  Lisbon  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake, 
the  waters  of  Loch-Lomond  were  greatly  agitated : 
they  rose  rapidly  several  feet  above  the  usual 
level,  and  as  rapidly  sunk  several  feet  below  it ; 
continuing  to  ebb  and  flow  several  hours,  when 
it  again  U^came  cabn.  At  present,  no  floating 
island  exists:  but  a  small  piece  of  ground,  at- 
tached to  the  west  side  of  Inch-Conagan,  is  said 
to  have  floated  about  tho  surface  of  the  lake. 

The  whole  scenery  of  Txx:h^Lomond  and  its 
accompaniments,  is  highly  delightful ;  the  banks 
clothed  with  natural  wood ;  some  of  the  islands 
consist  of  pasture-ground,  broken  here  and  there 
by  dark  patches  of  wood,  while  others  display 
steep  and  rugged  hills,  clothed  with  wood  from 
their  summit  to  the  water's  edge,  so  thickly  tufted 
as  to  form  shades  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
bun.  A  more  charming  situation  than  the  envi- 
rons of  this  lake  is  not  to  be  found  in  Britain  ; 
and,  though  several  elegant  villas  are  to  be  seen 
near  the  southern  extremity,  it  seems  surprising 
that  they  are  not  more  numerous,  and  ^hat  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village,  of  Luss,  and  the 
isK^nds,  are  not  embellished  with   the   seats  of 
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a  place,**  says  Ur.  Johnson,  '*  would  tliisbe  in  tLe 


neighbourhood  of 'Ix>ndon  :  the  greatest  aabition 
of  the  rich  would  be,  to  possess  an  island,  and 
ornament  it."  Situated  even  as  it  is,  the  mind, 
while  it  contemplates  scenery  so  enchanting, 
-fondly  paints  in  idea  a  society  of  kindred  spirits 
inhabiting  its  happy  illes,  and  enjoyinsr  amoD? 
each  other  "  the  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flo«  of 
the  soul." 

WALTER  MILLS. 

This  was  the  last  martvr  whom  the  Catholics  in 
Scotland  were  able  to  bring  to  the  stake,  lie  di«d 
with  great  intrepidity.  During  his  e\jRiiiiati4>n 
(le  answered  with  acutcncss,  approaching  to  wit. 
Oiiphant  a  priest  asked  him, 

-Say  you  there  «ire  hot  seven  sacratnents^ 

fF.  Mills*    Give  mc  the  lord's  Supper,  and  liib- 

tism,  and  part  the  rest  among  you 
OUnhanl.    What  think  you  of  Matrimony  } 
fV'.  MiUA.     I  think  it  a  blessed  bond.     You  ahbr>r 

it,  and  take  other  men's  wives  and  daughters. 
Oliphanf.     What  of  the  administration  of  the  ."Sa- 
crament ? 

fV.  Milts.     I   will  tell  you. A  Lord  inviteth 

many  to  dinner;  he  ringeth  his  bell,  and  tin  v 
come  unto  his  hall :  he  then  tumeth  his  back  m 
the  called  guests,  and  catcheth  and  drtnkoili  uii 
himself,  giving  them  no  part;  and  so  do  jou. 

'    A  SINQVLAR  CLBROYMAll. 

Mr.  Pettigi^w,  a  Glasgow  cleigyman,  one  sum- 
mer day,  took  o If  his  wig  from  the  great  heirt,  and 
stuck  it  on  his  hat,-  but  after  riding  a  while,  ha\- 
ing  missed  it,  lie  fancied  it  was  accideataily  drop- 
ped.  In  goins:  back  to  search  for  it,  he  mK  sr 
old  woman,  and  asked  if  she  had  m.*en  a  ha».^ck 
o'  hair  among  her  feet !  **  He  lauglied  but  thtvtf 
in  his  life.  (>n  one  of  the  occasions,  he  Imd  ^v.*- 
to  visit  a  parishioner,  and  while  the  poddins  «•>> 
on  the  fire,  and  ^ace  saying,  it  happened  tnf  iirr- 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  air:  "  Weesht,  wce»hi. 
pudy,''  says  a  Utile  child,  "  naebody  maun  i 


viany  gentlemen  and  opulent  merchants.  ''  What  I  here,  but  the  man  'at  seeks  the  blessing 


COMTITUTIOlf  OF  TBB  OHURCM. 

The  Geoeml  Assembly  is  the  court  of  last  re- 
soit.  The  king  is  there  represented  by  his  com- 
missioner. It  meets  once  a  year,  for  ten  days  in 
the  month  of  May,  at  Edinbuizb.  It  isVomposed 
of  representatives  from  all  the  presbyteries  of 
Scotland,  each  sendinp^  two  cleiigymea  at  least,  or 
more>  in  proportion  as  the  clergy  constituting  the 
presbjTtery  shall  exceed  twelve  in  nnmber.  One 
lay  elder  is  also  sent  from  each  presbytery,  and 
from  every  royal  burgh  and  university.  With  the 
t*tceptiou.of  the  erection  of  new  parishes,  or  of 
nssistavt  charaes  in  the  same  parish,  or  overture 
t  proposals)  of  new  laws,  every  canse  ecclesiastical 
nuist  originate  in  the  inferior  courts  of  Kirlc-session 
or  presbytery,  and  can  only  come  before  thiscoart 
by  appeal.  The  power  of  legislation  does  not 
rost  entirely  with  this  court,  though  it  here  pos- 
s(>s»es  pretty  extensive  powers  of  controul.  The 
power  of  enacting  standing  laws,  is,  by  the  con- 
stitution, rested  in  the  courts  of  presbytery*  to 
which  all  overtures  of  new  laws  must  be  remitted 
Tor  their  deliberation,  and  without  the  concurrence 
nf  the  majority  of  which  they  cannot  be  enacted, 
r^ike  the  lords  of  the  articles,  however,  in  the 
Sottish  parliament,  the  general  assembly  can 
refuse  to  transmit  any  overture  for  delibemtion ; 
ind  can  even  refuse  to  enact,  after  a  return  of  ap- 
rtrobation  from  a  majority  of  presbyteries.  By 
;iich  arrangements  as  the  church  endeavoured  to 
ivoid  the  ineonvenienees  objected  by  Anacharsis 
o  Solon's  republican  model  of  Athens,  afUuiveise 
iniy  deliberating^  vthHe  fooU  decide.  Under  her 
;iimbrous  Dutch  built  form  of  republican  consti- 
iition,  theehttrch  is  most  unwieldy  in  her  mo- 
ions,  particularly  in  enacting  laws.  The  neces- 
lity,  therefore,  has  been  apparent,  of  investing 
he  general  assembly  with  the  indispensable  pow- 
*r  nf  «»naeting  overtures  into  inUnrim  laws,  to  be 
yf  force  from  assembly  to  assembly,  tiU  the  ge- 
leral  sense  of  the  church  can  be  obtained ;  and, 
vhich  is  pretty  singular,  soma  of  tliemost  im- 
portant law«  of  the  churchi  in  regard  to  the  qua- 
ifkations  of  clergymen,  and  in  regard  to  discipline 
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(which  last  goes  to  the  important  effect,  as  to  the 
clergy,  of  <Ioprivniioh  of  office,  benefice,  and  the 
clerical  character,)  stand  upon  no  other  authority, 
than  this  nUerim  pn>visory  power  of  the  general 
assembly.  They  have,  however,  been  so  long 
acquiesced  in,  that  they  have  passed  into  laws  of 
consuetude,  without  necessity  of  fresh  enactment 
every  assembly,  according  to  the  stated  mode  of 
the  exercise  of  this  provisory  power. 


DIJNCAN    OP  THE   KILN. 

When  Macpherson  of  Cluine  lay  concealed 
from  his  pursuers,  after  the  battle  of  Colloden, 
and  his  castle  was  burnt  down,  his  wife  fitted  up 
an  old  malt-kiln  as  a  temporary  residence,  and 
there  lay  in  of  a  son.  This  son  was  in  after  life 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  American  war.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  Highlanders  by  the  name  of  Duncan  of  the 
Kiln. 

OLBNCROB. 

This  vate  in  Argyleshire  is  one  of  the  passes  to 
the  Highlands,  near  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Loch  lx>ng.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  sublime  in 
the  highest  degree  :  on  each  side  are  the  moun- 
tains, tlie  most  steep  and  rugged  imaginable,  with 
rocks  of  every  shape  hanging  on  their  sides ;  many 
of  which  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  glen, 
while  others  threaten  the'treveHer  with  instant 
destruction.  In  soipe  parts  the  craggy  summits 
appear  to  meet  over  the  road ;  in  others,  the  val- 
ley opens,  and  the  sides  of  it  exhibit  patches  of 
vegetation,  covered  with  sheep.  In  the  middle  of 
the  glen  runs  a  considerable  brook,  near  which  the 
road  u  carried,  and  hundreds  of  rills  that  pour 
from  the  mountains,  form  in  their  descent  innu- 
merable cascades.  There  are  a  few  miserable 
cottages  on  the  sidps  of  the  road,,  inhabited  by 
shepherds.  The  rocks  consist  almost  entirely  of 
micaceous  nc/uHw,  shining  like  silver,  beautifully 
undulated,  and  in  many  parts  imbedded  in  quarte. 
In  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  are  considerable  num- 
bers of  granitic  pebbles^  with  pebbles  of  seM$twt, 
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lull  of  cryilaUi  of  schforl.  The  length  of  Gtencroe 
is  between  five  and  six  miles :  the  road  aacenda 
gentlv  through  the  whole  of  it,  ezceptingr  the  last 
mile,  whece  it  ia  very  ateep,  and  carried  in  a  zig- 
sag  form  to  the  top  of  the  hill :  here  is  a  seat,  and 
a  stone  inscribed,  '*  Rest  and  be  thankful,**  placed 
by  the  tventy'Secood  regiment,  who  made  the 
road« 

IIEMIY    DAVID. 

This  ingenious  pointer  was  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aberdeen,  in  1710,  which  place  he 
left  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  coming  to  London 
became  connected  with  the  celebrated  projector 
of  the  Gentleman's  Map:azine,  Ekiward  Cuve, 
whose  sister  Mary  he  married  in  1786.  Soon  after 
-  his  marria^,  he  began  business  at  Reading,  where 
be  established  a  provincial  paper  for  the  use  of 
that  town,  lind  of  Winchester,  where  he  had  like- 
wisea  printing-oflice.  In  1751  we  find  his  name 
used  in  the  Gentleman^s  iMagazine,  as  a  partner 
with  Gave  at  St.  John's  Gate,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  tot  many  years  with  great  reputation  : 
and  he  possessed  the  freehold  property  of  the 
gate  and  its  appurtenances  at  the  time  of  his 
deaths  which^  happened  at  Lewisham,  June  5, 
1792. 

ROADS. 

In  a  hilly  country,  tlie  making  of  roads  is  an  ar- 
duous labour.  When  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
are  few,  and  the  wants  they  can  supply,  or  the  con- 
veniences they  can  bestow  upon  their  neighbours, 
not  many,  this  lubom  remains  for  a  long  time  un- 
attempted.  The  (treat  commodity,  of  which  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  hnve  for  ap;es  disposed  to 
the  low  and  souihein  districts,  was  beef;  but  this 
beef  could  be  conveyed  alive,  upon  sdch  roads  as 
they  had.— At  a  very  early  period,  the  Legislature 
of  Scotland  enacted'  very  judicious  laws,  regula- 
tino:  the  kboor  neccanry  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
public  roads  within  the  reahn.  The  enforcement. 
However,  of  these  staiules,  depended  upon  the 
gentlamcs  of  the  difl'erent  counties,'  who  were 


more  intent  upon  the  profettioB  of  aran  that  (he 
improvement  of  their  country ;  and  the  wok  a|> 
peered  so  arduous,  that  a  little  labour,  in  &scb  a 
country,  was  only  as  a  drop  in  the  ocran :  the  Uw 
in  most  cases  was  allowed  to  Call  asleep,  and  io- 
tKing  was  done.  The  people  were,  as  mi^fat  bt 
expected,  equally  averse  witli  the  gemlener,  w 
the  making  or  repairing  of  their  roada. 

Several  years  alter  the  union,  the  British  pa> 
lianient  took  up  the  business,  and  ^ave  i he  ti-^t 
example  of  the  practicability  and  utili*v  of  ci^oj 
roads,  by  forming  lines  of  communicntion.  at  Kir 
national  expense,  from  ench  of  the  three  miltta^ 
posts  of  Fort  William,  J-^ort  Ao^^stus,  and  »<>» 
hitciy  Fort  George,  to  the  garrison  at  Stirlinjr;  2^ 
aUo  between  each  other.  The  road  from  S'lriif-r 
to  Fort  William  is  joined,  at  Tyndrom,  by  anudrf 
line  from  Dumbarton;  and  from  Fort  AMCtutusa 
road  was  made  to  the  barncks  at  Bemeia  la 
Glnnelg. 

Xliese  roads  opened  access  into  the  IligbWn^V 
in  various  directions,  to  the  very  estreniitieaof  t^ 
shire  of  Inverness;  and  wha^  was  still  9I  gwmtf 
benefit,  opened  the  evaa  of  all  laaks  m  Uiat  co«a> 
try,  to  diseern  the  utility,  and  pleasure,  of  tomk 
executed  with  so  much  perfection.  Of  late  vests, 
uncommon  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  h}v 
roads,  because  government  still  continues  to  up* 
hold  and  impTovo  the  military  lines  of  comnui- 
nication  above-mentioned,  wherever  the  cooauj 
through  which  they  pass  is  thinly  tnhabii<^ 

By  a  laie  act  of  parliament,  govemnsrat  extends 
its  boumy  farther,  in  concurrence  with  a  joint 
support  from  the  county.  Every  property  in  tbt 
shire  is  annually  assessed  during  fifteen  years,  at 
tlie  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  of  ren:,  ta 
which  an  equal  sum  is  added  from  tlie  excbeqaer, 
to  open  the  roads  of  greatest  use  within  ilie  coas- 
ty,  next  in  respect  of  importance  to  tbeae  mihiait 
lines.  Whenever  the  direction  of  a  road  is  Avt^ 
the  erection  of  bridges,  where  tbeie  ia  dan^. 
ought  to  be  a  chief,  and  a  first  concern  ;  becMst 
one  can  get  alongm  bad  road  mone  mMf  Uha  om 
a  swollen  tiver« 
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«I«SIIAL  iTATBIkS  fin  AH.  MOFFAT. 

The96  very  long  atid  justly  esteemed  waters  con- 
sist of  two  springs;  one  snlpfaureoos,  and  the 
other  chalybeate. 

The  Bufphnreons  waters  of  Moffat  well  are 
mostlv  drank  at  the  fountain,  ilbout  a  mite  from 
the  Tillage;  and  the  morning  walk  to  this  place 
is  pleasant;  and  no  doubt  contributes  to  health. 
Dr.  Garnet,  of  the  Royal  Institution,  analysed  the 
mineral  substances  in  these  waters,  and  states 
their  constituent  parts  in  a  wine  gallon  to  be  as 
follows,  viz. 

Ofrouriatofsoda,  (common  salt,)  86  grains 
Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,    -         10  cubic  inches 
Azotic  gas,  ^         -        -'      -  4    ...     inches 

Carbonic  acid,     ...  5    ...     inches 

After  some  practice  in  drinking  it,  this  water 
becomes  less  offensire ;  and  to  many  it  even  tarns 
pleasant.*  As  the  hydrogen  gas  is  apt  to  escape, 
it  is  considered  much  the  best  way  to  drink  at 
the  fountain ;  bat  some  personsaffinn  that  it  may 
be  codied  ap,  and  kept  for  some  time,  or  carried| 
without  losing  much  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  either 
drank,  or  used  for  the  warm  bath ;  and  the  taste 
and  medtcnial  qoalities  are  the  same  with  those 
of  the  sulphureous  waters  of  Harrogate,  only  less 
powerful.  Thiswel)  issnesfrom  a  rock  of  com- 
pact grey  waeke,  which  contains  interspersed  iron 
pyrites,  and  has,  a  little  way  above  it,  a  piece  of 
bog,  which,  lOgether  with  the  pyrites,  are  sup- 
posed to-impregnate  tlie  water. '  It  has  been  known 
for  nearly  two  eentaries,  perhaps  much  longer^ 
and  has"  been  the  means  of  astonishing  cures  in 
cftses  of  scurvy  and  scrofula.  Indeed,  when  the 
lungs  are  sound,  it  is  said,  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Byowb,  who  knew  it  well,  and  may  be  ftilly  de- 
pended on,  that  it  has  not  oCten  failed  of  a  cure. 
Uut  this  water  i^  also  greatly  used  for  cieatiitg 
appetite  and  promoting  digestion,  for  bilious  and 
rvuier  compl^tntfl  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  for 
thegmvel  and  the  rheumatism.  It  sparkles  in 
the  'glass,  aod  is  so  powetfully  diuretic,  that  soom 
of  the  common  people  are  known  to  drink  eight 


or  ten  bottles,- (EnglisK  quart  measure,)  daily,  and 
tbroogfaoot  the  season,  without  being -in -the  least 
injured  in  their  health.  There  is  a  stable  and  a 
long  room  near  the  fountain,  for  the  aoeommoda^ 
tion  of  persons  frequenting  this  well. 

The  Nartfell  Spa  is  a  powerful  and  celebrated 
chalybeate ;  but  as  the  spring  is  remote  from  the 
village,  nearly  five  miles,  and  as  the  water  beats 
quite  weH  to  lie  kept  in  bottles  corked  and  sealed, 
the  fountain  is  not  much  resorted  to.  It  lies  in  a 
deep  and  sequestered  ravine,  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  Hartfell,  the  waters  issning  from  a  rock 
of  sdam  slate^  and  depositing  oxide  of  iron  in.  their 
course.  The  taste  is  rather  pleasant,  and,  accord* 
ing  to  the  analysis  by  Dr.  Garnet,  the  mineral  con*- 
ienti  are, 

Of  sulphat  of  iron,  (green  vitro],)  84  grains 

Sulphat  of  alumina,       -        -  13  ditto 

Azotic  gas,   -        -        -        -  5  cubic  inches 

Ovideofiron,       ...  15  grains 

all  in  a  wine  gallon. 

**  The  sulphuric  acid  neing  sopersatumted  irith 
oxide  of  irout  the  latter  is-gxadually  deposited  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  aad  almost  immediately  on 
boiling  the  water."  It  is  fonad  also,  tbatr  after 
heavy  and  continued  rains,  the  water  is  greatly 
stronger,  as  well  as  more  copious ;  passing  through 
channels  richer  in  the  mineral  ingredients.  This 
water  may  be  sent  in  bottles  to  any  qaarter  of  the 
woffld. 

The  water  at.Haitfell  Spa  is  powerfully  tonic, 
and  ii  drank  in  sbdaU  qaaati ties  for  diseBaes  oe« 
casioned  by  weakness.  The  dose  of  this  water  is 
about  a  wine  glassful,  taken  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
day. 

The  Hartfell  Spa  was  discovered  by  John  WiU 
liamson  nearly  seventy  yrars  ego ;  and  is  protected 
by  a  low  building  in  a  spot  every^  way  curious,  by 
iu  remote  sitaation,  the  depth  of  the  ravine,  steep- 
ness of  the  sides  of  it,  and  remarkable  appeamnce 
of  the  strata,  which  afe  ex^Kised*  Moflat  is  the 
scene  of  the  Waverley  novel,  called  *<  St.  Ronaa'a 
WeU."  /      . 
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HBNBV  BRSKIIIB. 

This  divine,  was  •■«  of  the  jonnget  of  tlie 
thirty-three  children  oC  Ralph  fitikine,  of  Shiel* 
Heldy  a  family  of  eoBaideTable  aotk|vity  in  the 
county  of  MerK,  and  deiceaded  from  the  noble 
family  of  Marr.  He  was  born  at  Dryburj^hi  atill 
the  family-teat  of  the  Bnchan  family,  in  16S4« 
where  he  received  the  rudimenu  of  his  edacadon, 
#ind  in  1690  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  by  the  presbyterians  in  Englaadi  to  the 
living^of  Cofnhill,  in  DuTham,  hot  aoon  after  was 
ejected  by  the  act  of  anilbrmity,  on  which  he  re- 
tamed  to  his  own  country ;  but  the  persecntien 
carried  on  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  against  the 
presbyterians,  obliged  Mr.  Erskine  to  take  refuge 
in  Holland,  whence  the  want  of  the  common  ne- 
iceasaries  of  life  induced  him  again  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  was  apprehended 
juid  committed  prisoner  to  the  Bass,  a  strong  fort 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Porth.  There  he  contmued 
nearly  three  years ;  till,  through  the  interest  of  the 
then  earl  of  Marr,  his  kinsman,  he  was  iet  at  li- 
berty t  but  such  was  the  violence  of  the  tioM*. 
thai  be  was  again  driven  from  Scotland.  In  1667, 
«rhen  King  Jones's  tolemtion  was  proclaimed, 
Mr.  Enkme  embmced  it;  and  on  the  re-establish- 
menl  of  presbytery  in  1680,  he  waa  appointed 
minister  of  Chumside,  in  the  county  of  Berwick, 
^died  August  10, 1006,  aged  sixty  eight,  much 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  left  behind 
him  several  manuscripts,  elucidating  difficult  pas- 
sages in  sertpCne ;  but  these  h«ving  been  writ- 
lop  in  Latin,  none  of  them  were  ever  published. 

CATHBRINE,  OR  KETTERIN  LOCH. 

This  beautiful  lake,  in  the  district  of  Monteith, 
in  Perthshire,  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  exhibiting  the  most 
romantic  scenery  that  imagination  can  suppose. 
It  is  formed  by  the  river  Tenth,  in  iu  passase 
amongst  those  rugged  masaes  which  are  called  the 
Trosacha,  some  of  which  appear  on  its  lovel  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  jbold  and  rugged  islands  and 
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1>romontories.  The  scenery  is  uneooMnoaly  sub- 
ime  from  the  northern  bank,  whert>  the  road  fmm 
Callander  in  cut  with  great  labour,  in  many  placn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  but  which  is  impaaaabfe  Ck 
a  carriage,  and  can  scarcely  be  travelled  over  on 
horseback  with  safety.  Here,  towards  tbe  Tn>- 
sachs,  (he  view  is  very  grand ;  the  rucky  islands 
are  seen  rising  boldly  from  the  smooth  expanse, 
and,  at  a  short  distance,  the  mountains  of  Bcnveaa 
and  Benledi  are  seen  rearing  their  lofty 
far  above  the  surrounding  hilk. 


A   VALUABLE   PEAR-TRBB. 

A  single  tree  of  the  thorle  pear  at  Melroae.  for 
fifty  years,  yielded  the  interest  of  the  money  paid 
for  the  garden  where  it  stands,  and  for  a  boose  kt 
at  £7  sterling  yearly.  Another  tree  there  has 
carried  fruit  to  the  amount  of  £3  sterling  annual- 
ly at  an  average  for  the  same  period.  In  the  year 
1793,  two  trees  there  brought  to  perfection  aboat 
60,000  pears,  which  were  s6ld  for  eight  guineas. 
These  facts  are  well  authenticated. 

A  i>iapirrATioN  tn  presbhcb  of  bino  jaass. 

When  King  James  VI.  visited  his  native  and 
ancient  kingdom,  in  the  year  1617,  he  hnd  an  eara- 
est  desire  to  honour  the  College  of  ESdinburdk 
with  his  presence,  and  hearing  of  one  public  du- 
putation  in  philosophy'.  But  the  multitodr  of 
business  distracting  him  all  the  time  at  fiolf- 
rood-liouse,  it  pleMed  his  majesty  to  op|>oisi  the 
masters  of  the  college  to  attend  him  at  Sdrlio^, 
the  20ih  day  of  July  ;  when,  in  the  rojsl  chapel, 
his  majesty,  with  the  flower  of  the  oobiIh),and 
many  of  the  most  learned  men  of  boih  aatioct.. 
were  present,  a  little  before  five  o'clock,  and  ccif- 
tinned,  with  much  cheerfulness, above  thn^  hou:^ 

Mr.  Henry  Chartcris.  then  principal  of  the  cur 
lege,  being  naturally  averse  from  public  sbu««« 
moved,  that  Mr.  John  Davidson,  then  miaitf  rt  U 
Libberton,  should  preside  at  the  diapotatioa,  Mr. 
James  Fairly  was  chosen  to  draw  arid  defcad  i>< 
theses;  Mr.' Patric  Sands,  Mr.  Andrew  Yoea:. 
Mr.  Francis  Reidj  and  Mr.  William  King,  tbi 
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otiier  foor  teMtgy'were  apTK>iiited  to  impog^i- 
Th«y  divided  the  theses,  each  of  them  clioiciBg 
three ;  but  they  insitted  only  on  such  purposes 
as  were  conceived  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
king^s  majesty,  and  the  auditory.  The  special 
purposes  agitated  were:  Ist,  Tliat  the  sheriffs 
and  other  inferior  magistrates  ought  not  to  be  he- 
reditary, oppugned  by  Mr.  Sands  with  many  prettv 
aigoments.  Tneking  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  answers,  that,  after  he  hhnself  bad  pressed 
some  arguments  to  the  contrary,  and  the  defender 
had  directed  his  answers  to  Mr.  Sands,  his  majesty 
turning  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
standing  behind  his  chair,  and,  at  that  time,  was 
heritable  sheriff  of  Clydsdale,  James,  said  he,  you 
see  your  cause  lost.  Mr.  Young,  who  disputed 
nextf  insisted  upon  the  nature  of  local  motion, 
pressing  many  pretty  things,  by  clear  testimonies 
of  Aristotle's  text.  To  which,  when  the  defender 
ms'.dc  his  answers,  and  cleared  the  purpose,  the 
king  said  to  some  English  doctors,  which  nere 
near  to  him,  *  These  men  understand  Aristotle's 
mind  better  than  be  did  himself  while  be  lived.' 

Mr.  Reid  disputed  thirds,  anent  the  original 
of  fountains.  The  kipg  being  much  taken  with 
this  last  argument,  notwithstanding  the  time  al- 
lotted (being  three  quarters  of  an  hour)  was  spent, 
caused  him  to  prosecute  the  purpose,  his  majesty 
himself  sometimes  speaking  for  the  impugner, 
and  sometimes  for  the  defender,  as  they  were 
more  or  less  constipate,  in  good  I^tin,  and  with 
Tiiuch  knowledge  of  the  seci^ts  of  philosophy. 
Mr.  King,  who  disputed  last,  had  bis  dissertation 
I^  Sponlaneo  el  InvHo,  in  the  which,  and  in  all 
the  rest,  the  king  let  no  argument  escape  with- 
out taking  notice  thereof,  and  speaking  to  the 
purpose,  with  much  undentanding  and  good  laSH 
gua^. 

After  the  disputation,  his  majesty  went  to  his 
supper,  and,  afler  a  very  little  time,  commanded 
the  masten  to  be  brought  before  him.    In  their 
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gentlemen  by  their  names  have  been  pfedestinat 
for  these  aeu  they  have  had  n  hand^  this  day. 
Adam  was  first  father  of  us  all  |  and  therefoi4, 
very  fitly,  you  Adam-son,  had  the  first  part  «b  acto/ 
Ybo,  the  defender,  are  rightly  oslled  Pahly  $  your 
thesis  had  some  fairlys  in  1%  and  you  sustained 
them  very  feiriy,  with  many  feir-4yes  given  to  the 
oppugnera.  And  why  should  not  you.  Mr.  Sands, 
be  the  first  to  enter  the  sands  ?  Now  I  dearly  see 
all  sands  are  not  barren,  for  you  have  shown  a 
fertile  wit  this  day.  Mr.  Yoang,  you  are  6ld  in 
Aristotle.  Mt.  Reid,  your  face  neied  not  be  red 
with  blushing  for  your  actings.  As  to  you,  Mr. 
King,  you  have  disputed  in  a  royal  manner,  and 
to  a  kingly  purpose,  concerning  the  supremacf  of 
reason  over  anger  and  sdi  other  pasnons.  1  am  so 
well  satisfied  with  your  exoMises  this  day,  that  f 
will  be  godfather  to  your  college,  and  have  it-oal- 
led  the  Collage  of  King  James.  A^d  although  f 
see  Boaay  look  upon  it  with  an  evil  eye.  yet  I  will 
have  them  to  know,  that,  having  given  It  ibis 
name,  1  have  espoused  its  qoariel. 

One,  who  stood  by,  told  his  Majesty,  that  thero 
was  one  of  the  company  .of  whom  .be  had  taken 
no  notice-- Mr.  Hendry 'Charteris,  principal  of 
the  college,  (who  saca  vpofi  the  oresidaaf  s  right 
hand,)  a  man  of  eiqaisita  «Dd>nmveisal  leamin?, 
although  he  had  no  kimek  of  speaking  in^ublic 
before  so  august  an  assembly.  Then,  (answered 
the  kingO  well  does  bis  nsdne  arree  with  his  na<- 
tuie ;  for  chaitars  contain  mncn  matter,  hot  siy 
nothing. 

Those  who  stood  by  the  blag's  chair  ameh  com- 
mended his  majesty's  sagaeious  allvsioas  to  the 
actors'  names;  and  his  majesty  pressed  that  the 
same  should  be  turned  into  poesie,  wherein  his 
majesty  both  delighted  much,  and  had  an  excel- 
lent faculty ;  which  was  accordingly  done. 

pne  of  the  English  doctors  wondering  at  his 
majesty's  gift  in  the  Latin  tongue,  all  the  woiU 
(said  he,)  knows  tlmt  my  master,  Geoige  Bnctaa- 
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like ;  for,  oeftainly,  f hctr  proaofteiittoii  spoileth 
ti)l  tlie  grace  of  thew  learned  bngoages.  B«t  ye 
see  my  kemed  nen  in  Scotland  expKM  the  true 
and  native  prononeiation  of  both. 

Hia  Majesty  continued  bit  diacouriea  npon  the 
porpoaet  ventilated  that  day,  till  ten  o'clock  at 
nighty  with  mnch  subtility  of  knowledge,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  understanding  hearers.  After 
which,  he  declared,  that,  as  he  had  given  the  col- 
lege  a  name,  he  would  also  (in  convenient  time,) 
give  it  a  royal  god.baim  gift  (as  we  say,)  for  en- 
teiging  the  patrimony  diereof. 

ISLAND   OP    ISLAY. 

About  forty-flve  years  ago  there  was  no  carnage 
road,  and  not'above  two  or  three  carts  in  the  whole 
island  of  Islay«  There  are  now  ninety  miles  of 
carriage  road  in  different  directions,  and  above 
500  carts.  At  that  time,  green  crops  and  sown 
gnaies  were  almost  absolutely  unknown,  and  very 
little  natuml  hay  secured  for  winter  use.  At  pre- 
sent every  tenant  makes  as  much  hay  as  supports 
bis  stock  in  winter ;  and  has  not  only  potatoes, 
cabbages,  rod  meal  in  abundance  fw  his  family, 
but  also  frequently  sells  com  and  potatoes,  and 
feeds  his  cattle  up  to  a  third  more  weight  than  his 
predecessors  were  wont  to  do.  Most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen formers  have  turnips.  lye-gram,  rod  clo- 
vers in  ^reat  perfection,  and  the  smaller  tenanu 
are  anions  to  follow  their  eicmple.  The  cul- 
tivation of  wheat  was,  until  very  lately,  never 
thought  of  in  Islay  ;  but  Mr.  Campbell  of  Shaw- 
fiekl,  and  savnml  of  hia  more  opulent  and  adven- 
turous tenrots,  now  raise  considerable  quantities 
annually,  and  find  it  to  answer  astonishingly  well, 
k  is  probable  that  the  species  commonly  called 
summer  or  spring  wheat  will  continue  to  be  the 
favourite  sort  of  this  gnin ;  and  that  although  the 
cultivation  of  it  mav  not  perhaps  be  advisable  in 
general  over  the  Hebrides,  yet,  in  consequence  of 
various  circumstances  favoumbie  to  it  in  Islay, 
and  especially  the  building  of  a  flour  mill  by  the 
enlighiened  and  patriotic  proprietor,  (which  cost 
him  i:i900,)  this  valuable  crop  may  be  extended 


over  a  large  povtioii  of  the  best  fiuomin  Urn  i&- 
land.  Severn]  thoammd  bolls  of  potatoes,  sad 
considerable  quantitias  of  barley,  are  espoitMl 
yearly ;  perhaps,  indeed,  too  much  of  the  bss 
mentioned  crop,  in  consequence  of  the  gfcat  de- 
mand from  the  opposite  coast  of  Aigyle  and  kis- 
tyre  for  the  purposes  of  distillation.  The  pto- 
prietor,  however,  does  all  in  his  power  to  prevesi 
smuggling  and  every  species  of  clandestine  and 
ill^l  operations  in  grain,  and  in  every  cMbet 
commodity,  JTuUy  aware  of  the  bad  consquencet 
resulting  from  these  to  many  of  the  moat  feitiie 
Hebrides.  He  has  accordingly  built,  in  the  heart 
of  Islay,  the  only  brewery  in  the  Western  Isles, 
for  preventing  the  evils  alluded  to,  and  for  en- 
dually  weaning  off  his  tenants  from  a  taste  for  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  accustoming  them  to  the  irKirr 
nourishing  and  wholesome  beverage  of  ales ;  and 
has,  by  these  means,  not  only  improved  the  agn- 
culture,  but  also  the  morals  of  the  island. 

THE   HIKISTER   OP   GLBNOIlcltT. 

Although  the  Highlroders  have  never  suferei 
from  religious  persecutions,  they  sometinses  re- 
sisted a  'change  in  the  mode  of  worship.  The 
last  episcopal  clergyman  af  the  parish  of  deaoc- 
chy,  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  was  ordered  to  somaJcr 
his  charge  to  a  presbvterian  minister,  then  ap- 
pointed by  the  Duke  of  Ar|^yle.  When  the  nev 
clergyman  reached  the  pansh,  to  take  poesessMm 
of  his  living)  not  an  individual  would  apeak  <o 
him,  and  every  door  was  shut  against  lum,  excepi 
Mr.  Lindsay's,  who  received  him  kindly.  On 
Sunday  the  new  clergyman  went  to  church,  accoat- 
proied  by  his  predecessor.  The  whole  populnUes 
of  the  district  were  assembled,  bat  they  would  a«i 
enter  the  church.  No  person  spoke  to  the  bpv 
minPster,  nor  was  there  the  least  noise  or  violence. 
till  he  attempted  to  enter  the  church*  when  hr 
was  surrounded  by  twelve  men,  fully  annod,  wk* 
told  him  he  must  accompany  them ;  and  diarcgaid- 
ing  all  Mr.  Lindsay^s  pdrayers  aitd  entreetiea,  tkc« 
ordered  the  piper  to  ptey  the  maceh  of  de 
and  marched  away  with  the  minister  lo  the  < 


fhnetof lh«r iwrish.  Here  they  made  him- swear 
on  the  Mble  that  he  woaHi  never  vetoni,  oi  at* 
tempt  to  disturb  Mr.  Lindsay.  He  kept  his  oath. 
The  synocf  of  Ktf^Xe  were  hig^hly  ineensed  at  this 
violatioa  of*  their  atfthoriryj  but  seeing  that  the 
people  were  fully  determined  to  resist,  no  farther 
attempt  was  made.  '  And  Mr.  lindsav  lived  thirty 
years  afterwards^  and  died  episcopal  minister  of 
Glenorchy,  loved  and  revered  by  his  flock. 

aUl  JOHN  CARR's  opinion  of  SCOTSMEN. 

**  The  system  of  education/'  says  that  worthy 
knight,  and  great  traveller,  "  gives  to  the  manner 
of  a  low  Scotsman  an  air  of  sedateness,  acotencss, 
and  consideration,  which  I  have  never  witnessed 
in  the  same  ckiss  in  any  other  country.  •  A  low 
Irishman  frequently  shapes  his  answer  by  a  quick, 
and  often  erroneoas  anticipation,  before  the  ques- 
tion propounded  is  half  finished.  A  Scotsman 
hears  you  without  interruption,  and,  after  a  pause 
of  reflection,  conveys  a  firm,  modest,  and,  gene- 
rally, a  luminous  answer.  So  strong:  is  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders  in  Scot- 
land, that  small  farmers  and  petty  tradesmen  are 
known  to-form  themselves  into  literary  societies  f 
and  it  is  related,  upon  authority,  that  the  work- 
men in  the  lead-mines  of  tlie  Earl  of  Hopetoon, 
at  I^ead'Hilla,  have  a  common  librar>',  containing 
several  thousand  volumes.  These  people  work 
only  six  hours  a  day,  and,  therefore,  have  time  to 
gratify  this  eitraordinaty  passion  for  literature.'* 

As  Sir  John  Carr  hurl  vtsited  every  pari  of  the 
empire,  an<fmostof  the  countries  on  the  continent 
of  Borope,  he  was  able,  from  his  experience,  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  comparative  condition  of 
the  lower  orders  in  Scotland. 

CAIRN    CATTA. 

This  is  a  prodigious  heap  of  stones,  on  the 
farm  of  the  same  name,  about  Ave  miles  south- 
%v<*st  of  the  toMn  of  Peterhead.  On  the  top  they 
|i««  v«ry  n>urh  in  the  form  of  a  lion  couchant,  hcv 
in^  higlier  and  broader  at  the  east  end  than  at  the 
•Mcat,  and  very  much  resemble  in  shape  King 


rue  MorMMTs  library. 

Arthot's 
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fidbbuijgh.  Ha  eiwamfeieaM 
is  400  feet  The.  aUmes  of  which  It  is  eovp«Md» 
are  for  the  most  part  aoeh  as  an  oidinsry  persoa 
could  easily  lifu .  The  Cairo  is  anpposad  to  have 
been  raised  to  some  chief,  after  an  engagenent : 
and  this  seeoM  the  more  probable,  as  the  greateit 
part  of  the  fsim  is  steewed  with  snoall  nonnto, 
them  called  Picts -honaes ;  which  on  being  open- 
ed, show  fonr  stoaes  placed  in  the  fonaa  of  an  ob- 
long square,  with  a  stone  as  a  €Ov«r,  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  top,  which  contains  a  sort  of  duat 
which  very  much  resembles  pcat-aahes^  tliomrli 
redder  in  colour,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ashes  of  those  whose  bodies  were  burnt, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  destroyed  by  wiM 
beasts,  with  which  a  great  part  of  Scotland  at 
that  time  was  overrun;  or  it  might  have  been 
done  with  other  views,  merely  to  preserve  the  aah* 
es  of  a  worthy  friend,  as  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. 3ot  as  neither  tradition  nor  history  throw 
any  light  upon  the  circumatanne,  and.  aa  they,  lie 
on  the  borders  of  Crudcn,  they  may  have  been 
formed  after  the  battle  fought  there  in  the  eleventh 
century,  between  Makolm  IL  and  Ganate  the  Uaaey 
(who  was  afterwards  King  of  Engtend,)  and  in 
which  Malcolm  was  vktociona.  The  carnage 
having  been  great,  there  is  some  degieeiof  proba- 
bility that  the  ou^-poats  of  this  engagement  might 
have .  extended,  to  Cairn  Catta ;  it  is,  ■  however^ 
three  miles  from  the  place-in  which  the  main  bat* 
tie  was  fought. 

OCniL   H1LL8.     " 

This  mnge  of  lefty  moanlains  begina  in  the  pa- 
rish of  DumUaney  in  Perthahire,  and  stiekshes  for 
many  miles  in  an  etetem  direction  into  Pits*  The 
whole  ridge  in  of  a  beautiful  greeih  and  affords 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  Through  tlie  whole 
extent  they  present  a  pleusing  picture  of  rural 
scenery  and  of  pastoral  life;  swelling  hi Us»  ver- 
dant to  their  summits,  covered  with  flocks  oC  sheepi 
or  herds  of  cattle ;  rivulets  stealing  throagh  the 
defiles,  or  Jailing  in  hoarse  nrarpinra  from  preci- 
pitous  cliffs;. with  viJlages»  bamletf,  and  facm- 
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looses,  xometimes  sktited,  and  aooMtUnei  enclo- 
aed  in  wckm1«.  The  higbeftt  bill  m  BeDcloch,  or 
Hencleugliy  which  riies  to  the  height  of  3490  Ceet 
jibove  the  level  of  the  tee.  Theae  hills  abouDd  in 
minerals,  and  in  sevenil  places  have  the  appear* 
aace  of  an  igneous  origin :  in  many  parts  aaan- 
tities  of  fragmento  of  lava  have  tambled  down 
their  aidea,  amongst  which  are  found  beautiful 
fi^tety  rock  crystals,  and  other  precious  stones. 
These  hills  likewise  contain  various  netalsi  and 
seem  in  particular  to  be  rich  in  silver ;  but  snfli- 
cient  attMlion  has  not  yet  been  paid  to  their  mi- 
nemlogy.  In  tiioae  naits  of  the  ritlge  which  lie 
in  the  pAiisbea  of  Alva,  Logie,  l>oller«  and  Tilli- 
coultry, veina-  of  copper  and  lead  have  been 
wrougl^  to  a  oonsideraUe  extent :  the  copper  ore 
in  partienlar  is  very  rich,  and  generally  found  en- 
closed in  a  matrix  of  sulphate  of  barytea  or  cawk. 
About  the  year  1T15»  Sir  John  Erskine  of  Alva, 
with  theassistancn  of  some  miners  ftom  Lead- 
Hills,  diseovered  a  very  ,rich  vein  of  silver :  it 
made  its  nppennnca  in  small  threads,  which  be- 
ing followed,  led  to  a  rich  mass  of  ore ;  some  of 
it  w9a  80  rich,  that  fourteen  ounces  of  ore  yielded 
twelve  ounces  of  silver.  A  sum  not  greater  than 
£90  st.-rling  hitd  been  expended  when  thia  disco- 
very was  nmde ;  and  during  the  space  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  wneks,  ora  waa  produced  to  the  value  of 
£4000  per  week ;  and  it  is  said  that  Sir  John  drew 
from  £40y00O  to  £60,000,  besides  what  was  pur- 
loined  by  the  workmen.  When  this  mass  waa  ex- 
hausted, the  silver  ore  began  to  disappear,  and 
lead  and  other  minerala  were  discovered,  on  which 
ail  farther  aanich  wn#  ^iven  up.  Cobalt  has  like- 
wise been  fiNind  in  diiermt  parts,  equal  to  that 
imported  fiom  Saioay*  Araenic  and  iron  have 
also  been  fbond ;  and>  of  late,  extensive  beds  of 
coal  were  begun  to  be  wrought  at  the  foot  pf  the 
I'Mg*. 

JOHN   CLBRK,  OP   B2.DIN. 

This  gentleman  had  the  honour  to  confer  the 
hiKh^st  benefactions  on  hb  country  by  his  work  on 
*'  Naval  Tactics,"  hi  which  he  disckwed  the  plans 


pursued,  for  many  years,  by  the  French  navy,  by 
whick  they  had  eluded  the  force  and  brawn  of 
the  British.  It  was  Mr.  Clerk,  who  powicd 
out  the  way  to  victory  by  breaking  the  line  of  the 
enemy,  and  cutting  off  p»vt  of  his  htroe,  wbicii 
was  in  consequence  necessarily  expiMsd  to  de- 
struction. Thia  bold  mauoenvie  was  lint  adopied 
by  Admiral  Rodney,  and  gained  him  the  decistve 
victory  over  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indie*. 
This  gallant  admiral  acknowledged  his  obligatioo 
to  Mr.  Clerk's  work.  Other  British  Admiali 
since,  by  adopting  the  same  meana,  have  ohiaiscd 
the  mme  decided  advantages. 

BATTLB  BETWBBN  TWO  CLAK8. 

Even  as  lately  as  in  the  last  years  of  Kin^  Wil- 
liam, a  battle  was  fought  at  Mulroy,  on  a  plsia 
a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Inverness,  between  the 
clans  of  Mackintosh  and  Macdooald  of  Kepprch. 
Colonel  MacdonaM,  the  head  of  a  small  clan,  re- 
fused to  pay  the  dues  demanded  of  him  by  Mac- 
kintosh,  as  his  superior  lord.  They  disdained  ihe 
interposition  of  judges  and  laws,  and.calHng  cnck 
his  followers,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  cfaa, 
fought  a  formal  battle,  in  which  several  conaidtS" 
able  men  fell  on  the  side  of  Mackihtosb,  withoet 
a  complete  victory  to  either.  This  is  said  to  hase 
been  tne  last  open  war  mode  between  the  cIms, 
by  their  own  anthority, 

QBNBRAL  OPPIGBR. 

Colonel  M »  of  the  Perthshire  cnvalv.waa 

complaining  that  from  the  ignomnce  and  iiauen- 
tion  of  hia  oflicers,  lie  was  obliged  to  do  the  whole 
duty  of  the  regiment;  lam  (said |ie,)  nsy  ewn 
captain,  my  own  lieutenants  my  own  cornel  **and 
trumpeter  also,  I  preanme/*  said  a  srilty  duchess. 

LORD   PRBSIOBUT   FORBES. 

This  gentleman  was  author  of  the  song  **  Ab! 
Ch|oris,  could  i  now  but  sit.*'— It  was  in  hMWMir  cl 
the  choice  of  his  heart,  a  young  lady,  Mary  Rosn 
of  the  Ihmily  of  Kilmvock,  whom  he  aAerwar^ 
mairiad. 
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SCOTTISH   MCSIC. 

The  origin  of  nrasic,  in  twtttycoimiTj,  is  Irom 
the  "woods  and  Urarns. 

The  sisDpUcity  and  wildness  of  sereral  of  oor 
old  Scottish  melodies,  denote  them  to  be'  the  pro- 
daction  of  a  ]iastoni)  age  and  cowitrjr,  prior  to 
the  use  of  any  mosical  instrament  beyond  that  of 
a  few  natuial  notes,  and  prior  to  the  knowledge 
of  any  rules. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  Scottish  songs,  still 
preserved,  are  extremely  simple,  and  void  of  all 
art«  They  consist  of  one  measate  only  >  and  have 
no  second  part,  as  the  later  or  modem  airs  have. 
They  mast,  therefore,  have  been  composed  for  a 
very  simple  instrnment,  such  as  the  shepherd's 
reed  or  pipe,  of  few  notes,  and  of  the  plain  dia- 
tonis  scale,  without  using  lemitones,  or  shArps 
and  flats.  The  distinguishing  strain  of  onr  old 
melodies  is  plaintive  and  melancholy ;  and  what 
makes  them  soothing  and  affecting  to  a  great  de- 
gree, is  the  constant  use  of  the  concordant  tones, 
the  third  and  fifth  of  the  scale  often  ending  upon 
the  fifth,  and  some  of  them  on  the  sixth  of  the 
scale.  By  this  artless  standard  some  of  our  old 
Scottish  melodies  may  be  traced ;  sach  as  "  Gil 
Morice'**-"  There  came  a  ghost  to  Marg'et's 
door"-^  O  laddie,  1  man  loo  thee"— <«  Hap  me 
wi'  thy  peUycoat'*— We  mean  the  old  sets  of 
these  airs,  as  the  last  air,  which  we  take  to  be  one 
of  onr  oldest  8ongs>  is  so  modemixed  as  scarce  to 
have  a  trace  of  its  ancient  simplicity.  The  sim- 
ple orighwl  air  is  still  song  bv  nunes  in  the 
country,  as  a  lullaby  to  still  their  babes  to  sleep. 
It  may  be  satd,  that  the  woidaof  some  of  these 
songs  deaote  them  to  be  of  no  very  ancient  date : 
bat  it  is  well  known,  that  many  of  oar  old  longs 
have  ehahged  their  original  names,  by  bemg 
adapted  to  more  modem  words.  Some  old  tunes 
have  a  second  part;  but  h  is  only  a  repetition  of 
the  Urst  part  on  the  hirher  ootave;  aftd  these  ad- 
ditifms  are  prohablf  tl  more  modem  date  than 
the  tones  themsalves. 

TItat  the  science  of  nmaie,  and  the  rales  of 
compositioni  weie  known  amongst  as  befoie  the 
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llfieeiith  century^  is  certain.  King  James  the 
First  of  Scotland  is  colebiated  by  all  the  Scottish 
historians  not  only  as  an  excellent  performer, 
but  as  a  great  theorist  in  mnstc,  and  a  composer 
of  airS  to  his  own  verses.  Pordun  has  a  whole 
chapter,  the  29tb  of  his  history,  on  King  Jamt^s's 
learning  and  knowledge  in  the  ancient  Greek,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  modern  scales  of  music, 
which,  for  its  curiosity,  is  worthy  to  be  read  by 
the  modem  theorists  in  music^ 

The  next  authority  is  John  Msjor,  who  cele- 
brates King  James  L  as  a  poet,  a  composer,  and 
admirable  performer  of  music.  He  affirms,  that,  in 
his  time,  the  verses  and  songs  of  that  Prince  were 
esteemed  among  the  flrst  of  the  Scottish  melodies. 

Amongst  the  number  of  our  old  Scottish  melo- 
dies, it  is,  we  think,  scarce  to  be  doubted,  that 
many  of  King  James's  compositions,  which  were 
esteemed  among  the  first  of  the  age,  are  still  re- 
maining, and  make  a  part  of  our  finest  old  melo- 
dies; but  as  no  tradition  down  to  our  time  has 
ascertained  them,  they,  in  all  probability,  pass 
undistinguished  under  othemames,  and  are  aikipti- 
ed  to  modem  words.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  most  of  James's  compositiens  have 
shared  the  same  fate  with  many  other  old  airs. 
Tassoni,  the  Italian  poet,  wys  expressly  that, 
*'  King  James  composed  many  sacred  pieoesof  vo- 
cal masic"  which  are  now  lost.  All  our  old  heroic 
ballads,  sach  as  HardikaaQte,and  others,  were  an« 
donbiedly  sang  to  chants composedibr  them,  which 
are  now  tost.  Among  those  still  preserved,  are  the 

isodes  of  Ossian,  whieh  are  at  this  day  song  in 
Highlaads.    '<  Gil  Morice"— «  The  Flowers 


epi 
the 


of  the  Foreat-*^— ^  Hem  and  Leander,"  &c.  are 
still  sang  to  tMr  onginal  pathetie  strains.  These 
however,  awbnt  a  few  of  many  old  balkids  whose 
airs  are  now  anknown.  la  the  MS.  collection  of 
Scottish  poems,  made  by  Banatyne  before  the 
year  1568,  the  donation  of  the  Earl  of  Hyndford 
to  the  Advocates*  Library  at  Edinburgh,  the  fe- 
voarite  poem, "  The  Cherry  and  the  Slae,"  and 
a  poem  of  Sir  Richard  Maithmd  of  Lsthington, 
father  of  tha  Uamona  Secretary  Maitknd,  art  en- 
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titled  '  To  be  sung  to  the  trnie  of  the '  Bankfe  oft  VenOMt,  who  in  out  zge  hav impFoted  tntiMc  inth 


Helicon.* '  This  must  have  been  a  well-known 
air  200  years  ag^o,  as  it  was  sung-  to  snch  popvlar 
words;  but  it  is  now  lost.  It  cannot  exist  under 
other  words,  as  the  metrical  stanza  of  the  Gfaeiry 
and  the  Slae  is  so  particular,  that  we  know  no  air 
at  this  day  that  could  be  adapted  to  it.  We  find 
also,  in  old  books,  many  names  of  songv^  yet  nei- 
ther of  the  verses  or  tunes  do  we  know  anything 
at  this  day.  Gavin  Douglas^  in  his  prologue  to 
the  12th  ^neid,  recites  the  beginning  words  of 
three  well-known  songs  in  his  time,  1480,  thus: 

'  The  schip  sailis  over  the  salt  fame, 

'  Will  bring  thir  merchandis  and  my  leman  bame/ 

'  1  will  be  blyith  and  licht, 

'  My  hert  is  lent  upon  sa  gudly  wicbt.' 
■I  •  I  come  bidder  to  wow.* 

The  celebrated  Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Ve 
nosa,  formerly  Venusium,  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  Horace^  flourished  abont  the  middle  or 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  and  died 
in  1614.  Blancanns,  in  his  C/mmologia  Maikftna- 
tieontm,  thus  distinguishes  him.  "  The  most  no- 
ble CaroluB  Gesualdus,  I^ince  of  Venusium,  was 
the  prince  of  musicians  of  our  age,  he  having  re- 
called the  Rythme  into  music,  introduced  such  a 
style  of  modulation,  that  other  musicians  yielded 
the  preference  to  him ;  and  all  singers  and  players 
on '  stringed  instrumenta,  laying  aside  that  of 
others,  every  where  eagerly  embraced  his  music." 
—He  is  aleo  celebrated  by  Mersennus,  Kircher, 
and  almost  all  the  writers  of  that  age,  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  greatest  composers  of  vocal 
music  in  his  time. 

To  apply  this  ac-connt  of  the  Prince  of  Venosa 
to  the  present  subject.— Aleasandri  Tassoni,  in 
bis  PeMifri  Diversi,  lib.  x.  thus  Expresses  him- 
self :  "  We  may  reckon  among  us  moderns  James 
King  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  composed  many 
sacred  pieces  of  vocal  music,  but  also,  of  himself, 
invented  a  new  kind  of  music,  plaintive  and  me- 
lancholy, difTerent  from  all  other ;  in  which  he 
liaabeen  imitated- by  Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  of 


new  and  admirable  inventions.*' 

How  perfectly  characteristic  this,  of  the  pathe- 
tic strains  of  the  old  Scottish  songs !  What  an 
illustrious  testimony  to  their  excellency ! 

From  tbe  genius  of  King  James,  his  profoood 
skill  in  the  principles  of  music,  and  great  per- 
formance on  the  harp,  we  may  esteem  him  the 
inventor,  or  at  least  the  reformer  of  the  Scottish 
vocal  music.  Of  his  age  (some  of  them  vert 
probably  of  his  composition)  may  be  reckoned 
the  following  simple,  plaintive,  and  ancient  melo- 
dies :  **  Jockey  and  Sandie"— '*  Waly  waly  up  tlic 
bank"— "Ay  waking  Oh!"— **Be  conatant  a)"" 
— "  Will  ye  go  to  the  ewe-bugfata,  Marion." 

From  these;  by  an  insensible  gradation,  we  are 
led  to  what  may  be  called  the  second  epoch  of 
ojar  songs,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  rrign 
of  King  James  IV.  James  V.  and  to  the  end  of 
that  of  Queen  Mary,  within  which  period  may  be 
reckoned  the  following  songs,  the  old  tragic  bal- 
lads, **  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bride"—*'  He- 
ro* and  Leander"— '•  Willie's  rair  and  Waiie  i 
fair" -'fCromlet's  Lilt"— *  The  Flowera  of  the 
Forest"—"  Gilderoy"— *<  Balow  my  boy"— "The 
Gaberlunye  Man"—"  The  bonny  Earle  of  Mur- 
ray"-" Leeder  Haughs  and  Yarrow"—"  Absence 
will  never  alter  me"—"  Tak'  your  atild  c\osk 
abont  ye."  In  the  preceding  airs,  besides  a  more 
varied  melody,  there  is  likewise  an  artfat  degree 
of  modulation,  observable  in  several  of  then,  in  the 
introduction  of  theseventhof  the  key,  aa  ia**  Waly 
Waly"— "The  Floweia  of  the  ForeSI"-*Tlie 
boniiy  Earl  of  Murray."  This  strain  ie  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  Scottish  songs  ^^ 
has  a  fine  pathetic  effect,  which  must  give  pkft- 
sore  to  the  mokt  ceflnedear.  As,  in  the  foregoing 
observation,  it  is  remarked  by  Tassoui,  on  the 
new-invented  music  of  King  James  I.  that  it**  was 
plaintive  and  melancholy,  and  different  from  all 
other  music,"  it  may,  with  probeMlity,  be  con- 
jectured, from  James's  skill  and  maaterly  pet^ 
foRuanee  on  the  iiftringeid  instiwiienta,  that  this 
peculiar  strain,  of  the  seventh  of  the  key,  Bsay 
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have  been  flnt  iDveoted  end  introduced  into  our 
old  music  by  that  Prince. 

In  the  third  sra,  winch  comprehends  the  space 
of  time  from  Queen  Mary  to  the  Restoration, 
may  be  classed  the  folic Winf^  soni;*,  "  Through 
the  lang  muir  I  followed  my  Willie"—"  Pinky 
House"—"  Etrick  Banks*  V*  TH  never  leave 
thee"—"  The  bjoom  of  Coudenknovs"-*"  Down 
the  bum  Davie"—"  AuW  Rob  Morris"— "  Where 
Helen  lies"—''  Fie  on  the  wars"—"  Thro'  the 
wood,  laddie"—"  Fie  let  us  a'  to  the  wedding**— 
«'  Muirland  Willie." 

From  these  we  are  led  to  the  last  xn,  that  is, 
from  ilie  Restomtion  to  the  Union.  Within  this 
period,  from'  their  more  regular  measure,  and 
more  modern  air,  we  may  almost  with  certainty 
propoonce  the  following  flne  songs  to  have  been 
made,  "An*  thon  wert  mine  ain  thing"—"  O  dear 
mianie,  what  sal  I  do**—"  The  bush  aboon  Tra- 
quair'*— "  The  last  time  I  came  o'ei  the  moor'*— 
'•Mary  Scot,  the  flower  of  Yanow"— "  The  bon- 
ny boatman"—"  Sae  merry  as  we  ha'  been" — 
**  My  dearie  an*  tiiou  die"—"  She  rose  and  let  me 
in** — "  My  apron,  dearie"—"  Love  is  the  cause 
o**  mymournmg**— "  Allan  water**— "  There's  my 
thumb  I'll  nc*er  beguile  thee**— "The  Highland 
laddit'"— *•  Bonnv  Jean  of  Aberdeen**—"  The  lass 
of  Patic  ■  Mill*'—"  The  yellow-hair'd  laddie"— 
•'  John  May's  bonny  lassie'*—"  Tweed  side'*— 
JLochabcr.**' 

We  arc  not,  however,  to  imagine  that,  from 
this  last  period,  the  genius  oC  Scottish  music  had 
taken  flight:  that  is  not  the  case.  Indeed,  the 
number  of  Scottish  songs,  until  Bums,  did  not 
much  increase;  it  nevertheless,  is  true,  tliat  since 
that  last  period,  several  fine  songs  have  been  made, 
which  win  stand  the  test  of  time.  Amongst 
these  are,  "The  birks  of  Invermay"— "  The 
banks  of  Forth"—"  The  banks  of  Spey"— "  Ros- 
lio  Castle'*—"  The  braes  of  Ballendine.*'  The 
two  last  were  composed  by  Oswald,  whose  genius 
in  composition,  joined  to  his  taste  in  the  per- 
fonuaoce  of  the  Scottish  music,  was  natural  and 
l>Aiiietic. 
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In  thna classing  the  songs  as  above,  it  i»  obvi- 
ous that  no  fixed  or  crrtain  rules  can  be  prescrib- 
ed. Some  of  these  old  songs,  it  is  true,  ascertain 
of  themselves  the  precise  aem  to  which  they  be- 
long; such  as  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest," 
composed  on  tlie  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  where 
thegalhint  James  IV.  and  the  flower  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility  and  gentry  feilj— "The  Souters  of 
Scllcirk,"  composed  on  the  same  occasion;'— 
"  Gilderoy,'*  made  on  the  .death  of  a  famous  out- 
law hanged  by  James  V. ;— "  The  bonny  £arie 
of  .Murray,"  slain  by  Huntlie,  in  1598. 

We  have  hinted,  that  our  Scottish  sonn  owe 
nothing  to  the  church  music  of  the  cathedrals 
and  abbeys  before  the  Reformation ;  for,  although 
music  made  a  considerable  pan  of  the  ritual 
church-service,  yet,  from  some  of  their  books, 
which  have  escaped  the  rage  of  the  Reformers, 
we  find  tbf  ir  music  to  have  consisted  entirely  of 
harmonic  compositions,  of  four,  five,  often  of 
six,  seven,  and  eight  parts,  all  in  strict  counter- 
point. Such  were  perfectly  suitable  to  tlie  so- 
lemnity of  religions  worship ;  and,  when  per- 
formed by  a  full  choir  of  voices,  accompanied  by 
the  organ,  must  undoubtedly  have  had  a  solemn 
and  awful  eflect  upon  a  mind  disposed  to  devo- 
tion. Church-music  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the 
passions.  The  style  of  such  composition  is  to  ' 
calm  the  mind,  and  inspire  devotion,  suitable  (o 
the  majesty  of  that  Being  to  whom  it  isaddressed. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  opposite  than 
such  harmonic  compositions  to  the  geniua  of 
love-songs,  which  consist  in  the  simple  melody 
of  one  single  part. 

It  is  a  common  tradition,  that,  in  ridicule  of 
the  cathedra]  service,  several  of  their  hymns  were, 
by  the  wits  among  the  reformed,  burlesqued,  and 
sung  as  profane  ballads.  Of  this  there  is  some 
remaining  evidence.  The  well-known  tunes  of 
"  John  come  kiss  me  now" — "  Kind  Robin  lo'es 
me"  and  "  John  Anderson  my  jo"  are  said  to  be 
of  that  number. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation,  one 
of  the  first  pious  works  of  the  reformed  clergy 
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was  to  translate,  tnto  Seottisli  metre,  the  Psalms 
of  David,  and  to  introduce  thenn  into  the  kirks, 
to  be  fcunp  to  the  old  church -tunes.  John 
Knf>x*s  book  of  psalms,  called  The  Common 
Tunes,  is  still  extant,  and  song  in  the  churches, 
and  consists  of  four  parts ;  a  treble,  tenor,  cdun- 
tef-alt|  and  bass.  The  harmony  of  these  tunes  is 
learned  and  full,  and  proves  them  to  be  the  work 
of  very  able  masters  in  (he  counterpoint. 

In  ord^r,  however,  to  enlarge  the  psalmody, 
the  clergy  soon  after  were  at  pains  to  translate, 
into  Scottish  metre,  several  parts  of  Scripture, 
ancf  some  old  Latin  hymns,  and  other  pieces.  At 
the  same  time,  as  they  had  no  objections  to  the 
old  music,  they  made  an  effort  to  reclaim  some 
of  those  tunes  from  the  profane  ballads  into 
which  they  had  been  burlesqued,  and  sung  by 
the  vulgar. 

A  collection  of  these  pieces  was  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  about  1590,  by  Andro  Hart,  in  old 
Saxon,  or  black  letter,  under  the  title  of  **  A  com- 
pendious book  of  godly  and  spiritnal  songs,  col- 
Ifctit  out  of  i>undrie  parts  of  the  scripture,  with 
sundrie  of  other  ballats,  changed  out  of  i>roph8ine 
sanges,  for  avoiding  of  sinne  and  harlotrie,  &c." 

Among  these  ballads, "  John  come  kiss  me  now" 
makes  his  appearance ;  stripped,  indeed,  of  his 
•'  prophane  dress,"  which  had  promoted  "  sinne 
and  harlotrie;"  but,  in  exchange,  so  strangely 
equipped  in  his"  penitential  habit,"  as  to  make 
a  more  ridicolons  figure  than  his  brother  Jack,  in 
the  «  Tale  of  a  Tub."  As  a  curiosity,  we  shall 
gite  two  or  three  of  the  stanias  of  this  new-con- 
verted godly  ballstd. 

John  come  kiss  me  now, 
John  come  kiss  me  now, 
John  come  kiss  me  by  and  by. 
And  mak  na  mair  adow. 

The  Lord  thy  God  I  am. 
That  (John)  does  thee  call 
John,  represents  man, 
Bv  grace  celestial. 


My  propl:els  call  my  prerxlicr?-  c  r^-. 
John  come  kiss  me  now, 
Jolin  come  kiss  me  by  and  by, 
And  mak  na  mair  adow. 

*  Tolaingh  tni-e  icant  ofgodUn*.*^  anJfptio*, 
<  And  io  be  grate  exceeds  aU  power  offateJ" 

Pope. 

OAK    TRBBS. 

The  oak  is  often  found  at  the  bottom  of  de^p 
mosses ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  h(>lii-vr,  iliat  in 
very  ancient  times  it  grew  naturally  in  the  forests 
of  Scotland,  on  the  land  where  peat-mosses  im^c 
since  accumulated. 

The  Blind  Osk  of  Keir,  on  the  lands  of  Wil- 
liam Francis  Hunter,  Esq.  (which,  according  to 
Mr.  Murrey's  information,  is  mentioned  by  tl*is 
name  in  some  ancient  title  deeds,  written  ondt'r 
the  shade  of  it,  at  least  two  centuries  ago)  «j» 
measvred  bv  a  carpenter  in  1776,  and  was  report- 
ed to  contain  250  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  die 
stem.  This  tree,  when  measured  in  177.S,  was 
found  at  the  bottom  16  feet  in  circumf^-'rence:  it 
was  measured  again  in  1796^  and  waa  then  at  tW 
ground  17  feet  in  circmaference;  at  the  height  of 
16feet»it  was  U  feet  11  inches  round;  at  the 
height  of  88  feet,  it  was  1 1  feet  7  inches  round ; 
and  at  the  height  of  46  feet,  it  was  A  feet  9  inches 
roand. 

The  same  tree,  mMsorad  in  1810,  waa  femrf  at 
4§  feet  from  the  ground^  to  be  17  feet  t  inches 
rooncL 

It  is  evident  from  these  facta,  (hat  thb  venerable 
oak  Ima  ^own  considerably  since  the  yctf  ITfS, 
and  that  it  continues  to  advance* 

OXFORD  LIBRARIBS. 

The  Oxford  libraries  are  much  indebted  t"> 
two  Aberdeenmen.  The  most  beautiful  strtTcturf 
ever  erected  to  contain  books,  the  RmtrliS" 
Library,  was  built  by  James  Gibl» :  and  the  ii>«- 
mensc   store  of  oriental  literature  contahred  ia 
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MSS;  with  the  eonfeots  of  which  nobody  was  ac- 
quainted^ has  been  rendered  accessible,  and  ose- 
ful,  by  the  laboor  of  the  present  Professor  of 
Arabic,  Dr.  A.  Niool,  whose  catalogue  and  analy- 
sis of  the  contents  of  the  Bodleian  Oriental  MSS. 
is  a  gift  to  literature  of  inestimable  value. 

8TRATA»£II  OP   A    BIOflLAIIDBR   AT  PRBST02I- 

PANS. 

A  Hi]^h1ander  brought  ten  aoldieratotlie  prince, 
whom  he  had  made  prisoners,  driving  them  be- 
fore htm  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  This  man  having 
pursued  a  party  to  some  disunce  from  the  field, 
struck  down  the  hindmost  with  a  blow  of  his 
siword,  calling,  at  the  same  time, "  Down  with 
your  arms."  The  soldiers,  terror-struck,  threw 
tlown  their  arms,  without  looking  behind  them ; 
and  the  Highlander,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand, 
and  a  sword  in  the  other,  m^  them  do  exactly 
as  he  pleased. 

The  rage  of  these  men,  on  seeing  themselves 
made  prisoners  by  a  single  individual  may  easily 
be  imagined. 

TBB  SBMION   BOOK   OP   OTNB. 

The  meet  curious  records  of  the  manners  of 
foi  iner  times,  are  to  be  found  in  the  session  books 
of  country^  parishes.  Unhappily  few  of  them  re- 
iiiaio.  The  following  extracts  from  that  of  the 
paiish  of  Oyne,  in  Aberdeenshire,  will  shew 
f»onicihing  of  the  state  of  society  in  that  part  of 
the  country  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

1663.  Blay  2U  Tlie  sd  dav,  Inbid  Crombie> 
in  Artlaine..  was  delaited  for  abuseing  herself  by 
(Irnnknes,  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  ordained  to  be 
summoned  to  the  next  sessione. 

May  31.  The  sd  day,  after  sennone,  the  mi- 
nister and  elders  being  con  veined,  and  after  prayer 
Issbel  f^rombie  being  called,  compeared,  and  she 
beinc  ane  i^orant  fooU,  the  sessione  thought  fiu 
yat  the  minister  should  sharplin  ri;buke  her,  qch 
he  did,  premising  yal  if  ever  she  should  be  found 
guiltie  of  such  miscarriage  in  time  comeing  yat 
she  aliottld  be  severely  punished 


Julie  86.  The  id  day  Patrick  Mearns,  in  Cotton 
of  Pittodrie,  la  delaited  for  swearing  ane  bloody 
oath,  vix.  by  Christ  his  wounds. 

August  2.  The  sd  day,  Patrick  Mearns,  bciag 
lawlie  summoned,  was  caUit,  and  compeared,  and 
being  challenged  of  the  forsaid  oath,  he  denyed 
it,  and  the  witnesses  that  conld  prove  any  thing 
in  relasion  to  it,  being  within  the  parish  of  Lo- 
gie-dnmock,  the  kirk-officer  was  ordained  lo  de- 
sire of  (he  minister  of  Logie-dumock  to  somnionc 
them  to  appear  before  the  sessione. 

1664.  January  81.  John  Thomson  and  his 
wiffe  being  called,  compeared,  and  being  chal- 
lenged for  absence  from  divine  worship,  the  md 
John  had  no  relevant  excuse  from  himself.  Ther- 
for  he  is  ordained  to  make  profession  of  his  re- 
pentance before  the  congregation  the  next  Lord*s 
day,  and  to  pay  6sh.  4p9. 

February  7.  C<)mpeared  Pkitrick  Mearns  ac- 
cording to  citas.  who  being  proved  guilty  of  the 
foresaid  oath,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  was  or- 
dained to  make  professione  of  his  repentance  be- 
fore the  congr^atione  ae  tiU'he  gave  signs  of  his 
repentance  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  minister  and 
congregaiione. 

March  20.  Patrick  Mei^rns  made  the  ptofes- 
sione  of  bis  repentance,  paid  4sh.  and  vas  absolv- 
ed by  advice  of  the  session. 

June  5.  Alexander  Davidson  declaired  that 
Stephen  Davidson,  in  Pitmachie,  and  his  good 
sone  Alexander  Harper,  and  his  wifCe,  being  for- 
merlie  at  varriance,  were  desired  by  him  to  ag- 
grie,  but  they  would  not,  therfbr  it  is  ordained 
yat  they  be  ex-communicate  from  the  sacrament 
of  tlie  Ix>rd's  Sapper, 

1665.  September  10.  The  minister  reade  an 
order  from  his  maj.  for  keeping  a  fast  upon  the 
IS  of  yis  instant  for  a  good  successe  to  his  maj. 
navall  forces  qch  be  seriooslie  recommended  to 
Che  congregatioj;. 

November  5.  The  s4  d^^y  Robert  Duiicane, 
collector,  did  n«raite  yat  ther  was  some  unpass 
able  money  in  the  j^oors  box,  yrfor,  he  is  ordained 
tolook  qt  money  did  not  passe,  and  giva  an  ac- 
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count  yrof  the  neit  day,  and  yrefter  to  be  compa- 
tible for  qt  he  reccavecl. 

November  12.  Ancnt  unpassable  money  the 
collector  reported  yat  Iher  wer  five  groati  and 
fore  and  forty  penny  peicea  yat  would  not  pawe. 

])eceinber  31.  Wm.  Davidaone  being  called, 
compeared,  wlio  bein^  challenged  upon  the  sine 
of  fornication  with  IssbvII  Urquhart,  wlio  was  then 
present,  confessed,  and  they  were  both  ordained 
to  make  ihe  profeasione  of  their  repii-niance  ac- 
cording to  order. 

I  f>f?P.  March  1 1 .  Ancnt  Wm.  l^avidsone,  the 
minister  declaiied  yat  he  did  find  fi^i  orno  aig^s 
of  repentance  in  hira.  Tiieifor  it  was  thougrbt 
fitt  lie  the  sessione,  that  the  said  William  should 
forbeare  to  make  public  profession  of  his  repent- 
ance upon  the  pillar,  till  the  minister  should  con- 
verge with  him  at  farther  length,  in  piivale/  and 
teach  him  the  dulie  of  repentance. 

A  prill  8.  The  sessioneaj^ried  with  David  Tarn 
Wright,  in  old  Westhall,  for  to  build  a  stuile  of 
repentance  for  sex  pound,  and  ordained  Robert 
-iJuncane,  collector,  for  to  pay  him. 

.luly  99.  Margaret  Elmslie  compearing  be- 
fore the  sessione,  offered  aoe  bear  ruck  she  had, 
to  be  forthcoming  to  the  use  of  the  sessione,  and 
gave  ane  plaid  worth  fourc  pound,  qch  was  given 
to  the  officer,  and  she  is  ordained  to  enter  to  the 
profession  of  her  repentance. 

October  14.  The  sd  day,  Margaret  Elmslie 
mad  the  professioue  of  her  repentance^  paid  6sh. 
ani  was  absolved. 

1672.  May  26.  The^sd  day,  Robert  Moigan 
was  admitted  schoolmaster  and  clerk  to  the  ses- 
sione, for  the  ensueing  halfyeare,  from  the  date 
of  thir  presents,  and  for  public  reading  and  pre- 
centing  in  the  church,  for  qch  foure  bolls  of  vic- 
tuals is  to  be  payd  to  him  off  the  pariochic, 
with  ten  pound  of  money  from  the  sessione,  and 
the  ordinary  colledge^fee,  for  teaching  of  such 
children  as  shall  happen  to  come  to  him  during 
the  said  space. 

\fS7X  March  16.  The  minister  and  elders  consi- 
dering how  God's  worship  was  molested  by  dogs 


m  the  church,  desired  the  coUeq^i:  to  cauae  mak 
ane  dog-clip. 

March  2S.  John  Meldriim,  the  collector,  de- 
clared that  he  had  causae  mak  ane  dog-clip,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  officer,  and  it  was  appointf^ 
that  ane  of  the  elders,  vis.  Patrick  Martaine, 
should  waite  on  the  next  Lord's  day,  betwixt  the 
second  and  third  bell, and  cause  thos  who  brought 
dogs  to  the  church  with  them,  ether  themselves 
or  ther  servants,  to  tak  the  clip  and  draw  them 
to  the  church  sty II,  and  it  was  ordained  that  thos 
who  disobeyed  to  do  so,  should  be  caused  satisfie 
as  occasioners  of  sabbath-breaking. 

IC78.  October  21.  A  day  of  fasting  and  humi- 
liation hy  wertue  off  ane  act  off  this  last  asseio- 
blie,  holden  at  Aberdifren,  and  that  because  off 
t^  reigni-n^  power  off  sin  in  the  land,  which  is 
the  causae  off  the  stormines  off  the  weather. 

November  29.  The  ad  day,  John  llenrie  was 
elecfrd  Kirk-officer  for  the  ensueiti^r  halfyeare, 
and  jvas  ordained  to  get  foure  merks,  and  two 
pair  off  shoes,  in  the  foraatd  time,  with  the  oiIkt 
casualties  belonging  to  him,  viz.  six  shilliogs 
eight  pennies  for  every  marriage,  three  shilHasrs 
foure  pennies  for  every  baptiame,  thretteine  shil- 
lings four  pennies  for  every  burial,  and  three  shil- 
lings four  pennies  fov  every  one  he  charged  to 
the  public  place  of  repentance.  (  A  tcitl  be  kept  m 
mmdthcU  the  abone  it  Scotch  money) 

1^74.  January  18.  The  collector  ordained  to 
causae  mak  ane  caisae  to  the  aandglaaae. 

May  20.  The  sd  day,  the  minister,  beritora, 
and  ceunants  coaveiiied  after  sermone,  being  pab- 
licklye  called  by  the  minister,  for  taking  some  ef- 
fectual course  for  repairing  the  chnrch-yard 
dykes,  and  it  being  agreed  yt  every  heritor,  or 
ane  for  him,  shouM  draw  lots  qch  nt  'them  shooM 
begine;  they  did  so,  and  the  first  lot  fell  Co  Bochan- 
Btonc,  the  second  to  the  lands  of  Hartfaill,  the 
third  to  Westhall,  the  fourth  to  Pitmedden,  the 
fifth  to  Betties  Fieugh,  the  sixth  to  SlMthend 
Pleugh,  the  seventh  to  the  lands  of  Ryhill,  the 
eighth  to  the  touoe  of  Pirbogs,  and  the  nimb  ts 
New  lands;  it  being  ordained  that  every  Pleogk 
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sliould  liavc  for' their  proportioDe;  four  ell^  in 
length,  and  two.  in  hcii^ht;  and  yt  every  one 
riiould  keep  up  their  part»  ifi  ivme  coroeing:,  and 
the  two  ptiblick  'slylls  arc  to  be  built  and  main- 
tained by  the  commone  good,  together  with  aome 
iieven  ells  upon  the  north  end  of  the  sd  drke, 
which  was  over  and  above  the  division  amongst 
tlin  paroch. 

June  27.  Intimation  off  ane  collection  to  be  ga- 
thered ye  nest  Lord's  day  to  two  christian  Scots- 
men born,  who  were  under  the  Turkish  sJaverie. 

January  21.  The  sd  day  it  was  enacted,  yt  iflT 
uny  persons  within  yr  jMirochin  should  be  found 
p^uilty  of  sabbath  breaking  in  tyiuecomeing,  either 
by  buying  or  selling  any  thing,  the  money  off  the 
tlunt^  aold  should  be  effiscate,  or  if  any  should 
deliver  or  receive  money  or  iie servants,  then,  and 
in  that  caise,  the  money  delivered  or  fie  should 
be  cotiffscat,  and  the  parties  punished  as  sd  is« 

1680.  February  15.  Ane  fast  to  bekeepit  upon 
Wednesday  next,  because  of  the  crying  sins^  of 
Adulterie,  Drunkenes,  Swearing,  and  for  invocat- 
ing  God's  blessing  upon  the  harvest. 

1683.  March  25.  The  minister  did  intimate 
from  pulpiie,  that  whosoever  resetts  beggars  or 
Kf^yp^^^^'  should  be  delate  to  the  Shirreff. 

irsi.  >iay  4.  Ane  act  of  council  enjoyning  a 
puiilick  fast  for  the  last  stormy  winter,  and  extra- 
of'linary  cold  season,  was  poblickly  read. 

irS7.  July  \0,  Intimation  made  by  a  print  or- 
der read,  that  none  should  resettor  give  mainlain- 
ance  to  no  vagabonds,  nor  siurdie  beggars,  but 
tiiut  (ho.se  who  are  really  indigent  be  maintained 
V.  ithin  their  own  respective  p^rsihes  to  ^whom 
they  bi'.'ong. 

July  31.  The  paison  did  publickly  inhibite  the 
people  not  to  resett,  harbour,  nor  entertain  the 
Kgyptians(80  called,)  but  in  particular  the  peo- 
ple ill  Pitniachict  otherwayes,  he  told  them,  they 
might  come  to  further  trouble. 

1(^88.  February  13.  Ane  order  was  read  com- 
manding a  fast  to  be  kept  because  her  gracious 
serene  highness  the  Queen  was  pregnant. 

June  34.    Ane  act  was  read  by  the  King*!  spe- 
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ciall  command,  for  a  day  of  Chankegiving  and 
praise  for  the  birth  of  ane  son,  Unk  of  Albania 
aad  Prince  of  Wales. 

1701.  The  jnioister  requiring  a  list  of  tha 
church  utensils,  there  was  found  8  Tin  BassonA, 
one  for  the  Haptisme  water,  and  the  otlier  for  the 
Communion  bread,  three  pewter  cups,  ane  Dor- 
nick  Table  Cloth,  and  ane  old  Mortcloath  of 
bishop-satine. 

March  28.  The  session  taking  into  their  con- 
sideration the  horrid  abuses  that  are  [committed 
at  peay  brydais,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God, 
and  scandal  1  off  the  christian  religion ,'  consider- 
ing;, also,  tliat  the  use  off  Bagpypers  does  iu  a 
great  measure  occasion  that  lascivious  and  un- 
christian carriage,  which  is  common  at  marriage- 
feasts,  did  therfor  forbid  the  same,  and  whosoever 
contraveens  this  enactment,  forfeits  their  pledges. 

1717.  January  20.  The  sd  dayes  collection 
given  to  George  Thomson  for  a  tow  to  the  bell. 

June  SO.  Anent  Mary  Lesly,  the  minister  re- 
ported; that  she  was  to  appear  next  sabbath  upon 
the  pillar,  and  be  rebuked,  and  that  she  had  pro- 
mised to  furnish  a  sackcloath  for  herself* 

SENSB  OF   OCLIGATION. 

^<The  following  anecdote  is  told  by  Mr.  Bosw^U. 
As  Slains  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Aber- 
deen, Lord  Enroll,  who  has  a  very  large  family, 
resolved  to  have  a  surgeon  of  his  own.  With 
this  view,  he  educated  one  of  his  tenant's  sons, 
who  is  now  settled  in  a  very  neat  house  and  farm, 
just  by  which  we  saw  from  the  road.  By  the 
salary  which  the  Earl  allows  him,  and  the  prac- 
tice which  he  has  had^  he  is  in  very  easy  circum- . 
stances.  He  had  kept  an  exact  account  of  all 
that  had  been  laid  out  on  his  education,  and  he 
came  to  his  lordship  ene  day,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  arrived  at  a  much  higher  situation  than 
ever  he  expected;  that  he  was  now  able  to  pay. 
what  his  lordship  had  advanced,  and  begged  he 
would  accept  of  it. — The  Earl  was  pleased  with 
the  generous  gratitude,  and  genteel  offer  of  the 
man,  but  refused  it.*' 
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JOHN   GRAUAII   OP   CLAVBRHODSB,   VISCOUNT 
DUNOBB. 

This  nobleman  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family.  Having  received  a  liberal  education,  he 
entered  into  the  profession  of  arms,  with  an  opi- 
nion Uhai  he  ought  to  know  the  services  of  differ- 
ent nations,  and  the  duties  of  different  ranks. 
With  this  view  he  went  into  several  foreign  ser- 
vices ;  and  when  he  could  not  obtain  a  command^ 
served  as  a  volunteer.  At  the  battle  of  Seneffe  he 
saved  the  Prince  of  Orange's  life.  Soon  after  he 
asked  one  of  the  Scottish  regiments  in  the  Dutch 
service.  The  prince. being  pre-engagerf,  refused 
his  request.  Upon  this  he  quitted  the  Dutch  Ser- 
vice, saying, '^'Thfe  soldier  who  has  not  gratitude 
cannot  be  brave."  He  returned  to  Scotland,  at  the 
time  when  the  hnilitia  and  standing  army  had  be- 
come unequal  to  the  task  of  enforcing  conformity 
and  suppressing  conventicles.  In  their  aid,  and 
to  force  compKance  with  a  test  proposed  by  go- 
vernment, the  Highland  clans  were  raised,  and 
pottfed  down  into  Ayrshire.  Additional  levies  of 
horses  were  also  raised,  under  the  name  of  Inde- 
pendent troops,  and  great  part  of  them  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  A 
party  of  the  non-conformists  took  the  field  upon 
the  29th  of  May,  T679,  and  fixed  their  camp  upon 
Ix)udoun  hill.  Claverhouse,  who  was  in  garrison 
at  Glasgow,  instantly  marched  against  the  insur- 
gents, at  the  head  of  bis  own  troop  of  cavalry  and 
others,  amoui^ting  to  about  150  men.  He  arrived 
at  Hamilton  on  the  1st  of  June,  so  unexpectedly, 
as  to  make  prisoner  John  King,  a  famous  preach- 
er among  the  wanderers,  and  rapidly  continued 
^his  march,  carrying  his  captive  along  with  him, 
till  he  came  to  the  village  of  Drumclog,  about  a 
mile  east  of  Ix>undoun  hill,  and  twelve  miles 
south  west  of  Hamilton.  At  some  distance  from 
this  place,  the  insurgents  were  skilfully  poslcd  in 
a  boggy  strait,  almost  inaccessible  to  cavalry, 
having  a  broad  ditch  in  their  front.  Claverhouse's 
dragoons  discharged  their  carbines,  and  made  an 
atti>mpt  to  charge;  but  the  nature  of  the  ground 
threw  them  into  total  disorder.    Burly,  who  com- 


manded the  handful  of  horse  beioqgiat  te  tir 
whigs,  instantly  led  them  down  on  the  disetder- 
ed  squiidrons  of  Claverhoose,  who  vetr  st  tbf 
same  time  vigorously  assaulted  by  the  foot.  11^- 
verhouae  himself  was  forced  to  Aj,  and  ms  isti^ 
utmost  danger  of  being  taken ;  his  horsir't  Mfy 
being  cut  open  by  the  stroke  of  a  scythe,  so  osrt 
the  poor  animal  trailed  his  bowels  for  more  tk^'^ 
a  mile.  In  his  flight  he  passed  King,  the  sd  sif- 
ter, lately  his  prisoner,  but  now  deserted  K  ^i^ 
guard  in  the  general  confusion.  The  prpK^^r 
hallowed  out  to  the  flying  commander  to  **  h«k 
and  take  his  prisoner  with  him  ;**'or,  as  others  a< 
*'  to  stay  and  take  the  afternoon's  prpachirtr 
Claverhouse,  at  length  remounted,  coatinued  i  - 
retreat  to  Glasgow. 

When  the  success  at  Ijondoun  hill  was  spr?- ' 
abroad,  a  number  of  preachers,  f^ntlcmon.  r* 
common  people,  who  had  embraced  the  c^tf'^ 
moderate  doctrine,  joined  the  army  of  Haieilv^ 
thinking  that  their  difference  of  opinion  ooehi  w 
to  prevent  their  acting  in  the  common  cause.  T'.' 
insurgents  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upos  t' 
town  of  Glasgow,  which,  however,  ClaveHn^';* 
shortly  afterwards  thought  it  necessary  to  ev.--- 
ate.  They  were  now  nearly  in  full  possession  r 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  pitched  their  can*?  -; 
Hamilton.  Meanwhile  their  numbers  anH  ^  > 
were  magnified  at  Edinburgh,  and  great  alarin  ei- 
cited  lest  they  should  march  eastward.  Not  o^ 
was  the  foot 'militia  instantly  called  oot^  bat  ;*> 
clamations  were  issued,  directing  all  iite  hen:>'^ 
in  the  eastern,  southern,  and  northern  shires.  '- 
repair  to  the  king's  host,  with  all  their  best  ho:»^ 
arms,  and  retamers.  A  respectable  forc^?  w  • 
soon  assemhlcfl;  and  Jaaies,  Duke  of  BuccK-o-j 
and  Monmouth,  was  sent  down  by  Charles  to  5a^» 
the  command.  The  royal  army  now  moved  *!•.»*- 
ly  forv.anlu  tow.iiHs  Haniilfon,  niid  rearhtsl  Fi-'t- 
well  moor  on  the  2^  of  June,  ICTU.  The  ior-"* 
gents  were  oncaroped  chiefly  in  ll»e  duke  of  !L- 
niillDn's  park,  along  the  Clyde,  which  s-'p:ir.i 
the  two  armies.  Hothwell  bridge,  which  \$  y. 
and  narrow,  had  then  a  portal  in  the  ntiddic,  «  : 
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galKs,  which  th«  covenuiters  ihii(,  and  ba^ieadoed 
"^  [    with  BtOBCs  and  timber.    This  important  post  was 
'     defended  by  900  of  their  best  men. 

While  the  dispositions  made  by  the  duke  ot 
MonmoQth  announced  his  purpose  of  assailing  the 
pass,  the  more  moderate  of  the  insurgents  resolved 
to  offer  terms.  The  duke  hfHird  their  demands,  and 
assured  them ,  he  would  interpose  with  h is  majesty 
in  their  behalf,  on  condition  of  their  immediately 
>     dispeising  themselves,  and  yielding  up  their  arms. 
Dot  while  their  motely  and  mis-assorted  officers 
were  deliberating  upon  the  duke's  proposals,  his 
field  pieces  were  already  planted  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  to  cover  the  attack  of  the  foot 
guards,  who  were  led  on  by  lord  Livingston  to 
force  the  bridge.     Here  Hackston,  who  was  en- 
trusted with  this  post,  defended  it  with  seal  and 
courage ;  nor  was  it  until  all  his  ammunition  was 
expended,  and  every  support  denied  him  by  the 
general,  Uiat  he  reluctantly  abandoned  this  im- 
portant pass.    When  his  party  were  drawn  back, 
the  duke's  army  slowly,  and  with  their  cannon  in 
front,  defiled  along  the  bridge,  and  formed  in  line 
of  battle  as  they  came  over  the  river :  the  duke 
commanded  the  foot,  and  Claverhouse  the  cavalry. 
It  would  seem  that  these  movements  conld  not 
have  been  performed  without  at  least  some  loss, 
had  the  enemy  been  serious  in,  opposing  them. 
But  the   insurgents  were  otherwise   employed. 
With  the  strangest  delusion  that  ever  fell  upon 
devoted  bein^  the^  chose  those  precious  mo- 
fTieiiis  to  cashier  their  officers,  and  elect  others  in 
their   room.    In  this  important  operation  they 
were  at  length  disturbed  by  the  duke's  cannon ; 
at  the  very  first  discharge  of  which  the  horse  of 
the  covenanters  wheeled,  and  rode  off,  breaking 
stjid  trampling  down  the  ranks  of  their  infisntry  in 
their  flight.    The  generous  Monmouth  was  anx' 
\nua  to  spare  the  mood  of  his  infatuated  country* 
nion  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  cavalry  made 
;>.reat   slaughter  among  the  fugitives,  of  whom 
four  hundred  were  slain.    Claverhouse  was  after 
thia  aent  to  Galloway,  with  a  party  of  horse,  to 
suppress  some  TebcIHous  assemblies.    In  these 
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eiploits  his  behaviour  was  sullied  by  the  im- 
putation of  cruelty.  For  these  services,  Claver- 
house wafi  by  Cllarles  11.  created  a  privy  council- 
lor ;  and  upon  that  prince's  death  was  advanced 
by  his  successor  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage^  by 
the  title  of  Viscount  Dundee.  Upon  the  dissola* 
tion  of  James's  army  on  Salisbury  plain,  Dundee 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  the  revolutionary  con- 
vention of  estates  sat  at  Edinburgh.  Finding  him- 
self not  safe  here,  he  left  the  convention,  and 
hastened  to  the  north,  with  the  resolution  to  rs- 
semble  an  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  mi^ht 
yet  assert  the  rights  of  the  abdicated  prince.  While 
the  parliament  and  the  ministers  were  employed 
in  settling  the  new  government,  Dundee  had  'al- 
ready mustered  a  force  consisting  of  seveml  thou- 
sand men,  among  whom  were  not  a  few  oflfcers 
of  rank.  General  Mackay  was  sent,  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  body  of  forces  to  oppose  him. 
Dundee  had  orders  from  his  master  not  to  fight 
Mackay,  until  a  knrge  force,  which  was  promised 
from  Ireland,  should  join  him :  hence  he  was  kept, 
daring  two  months,  cooped  up  in  the  mountains^ 
furious  froD»  restraint. 

He  was  obliged  continually  to  shift  his  quarters 
b^  prodigious  mairches,  in  order  to  avoid  6r  harass 
his  enemy's  army,  to  obtain  provisions,  and  some^ 
times  to  take  advantages.  The  first  messenger  of 
bb approach  was  generally  his  own  army  in  sight; 
the  first  Intelligence  of  his  retreat  brought  ac- 
counts that  he  was  already  out  of  his  enemy's 
reach.  In  some  of  those  marches  his  men  want- 
ed bread,  salt,  and  all  liquors,  except  water,  dur- 
ing several  weeks ;  yet  were  ashamed  to  complain, 
when  they  observed  that  their  commander  lived 
not  more  delicately  than  themselves.  If  any 
thing  good  was  brought  him  to  eat,  he  sent  it  to  a 
fiiint  or  sick  soldier :  if  a  soldier  was  weary,  he 
offered. to  carry  his  arms.  He  kept  those  who 
were  with  him  from  sinking  under  tneir  fatigpiei, 
not  so  much  by  exlioruaton,  as  by  preventing 
them  from  attending  to  tlieir  suffering.  For  this 
reason  he  walked  on  foot  with  the  men ;  now  by 
I  the  side  of  one  clnn,  and  anon  by  the  side  of  ano- 
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ther:  he  amuied  them  with  jokes;  he  flattered  them 
with  hi«  knowledge  of  their  geocalogies ;  he  ani- 
mated  them  by  a  recital  of  the  deeda  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  of  the  verses  of  their  bards.  It  was 
one  of  his  roaiims,  that  no  general  shoaM  flght 
with  an  triegnlar  army,  unless  he  was  acquainted 
with  every  man  he  commanded.  Yet,  with  these 
habits  of  familiarity,  the  severity  of  his  discipline 
was  dreadful;  the  only  punishment  he  inflicted 
was  death.  "  All  other  punishmenu,"  said  lie, 
"disgraced  a  gentleman,  and  all  who  were  with 
him  were  of  Uiat  rank ;  but  that  death  was  a  re- 
lief from  the  consciousness  of  crime/*  It  is  re- 
ported of  him,  that,  having  seen  a  youth  fly  in  his 
tirst  action,  he  pretended  he  bad  sent  ^im  to  the 
rear' on  a  message :  the  youth  fled  a  second  time ; 
he  brought  him  to  the  front  of  the  army,  and  say- 
ing, '*  That  a  gentleman's  son  ought  not  to  fall  by 
the  hands  of  a  common  executioner,*'  shot  him 
with  his  own  pistol.  The  army  of  Dundee  was 
mostly  composed  of  (lighlandtrs  from  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  Highlands. 

On  hearing  that  Mackay  with  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  nine  regiments  of  foot  and  Uvo  troops  of 
horse,  were  marching  through  the  pass  of  Kil- 
licranki  ,  Ddndee  immediately  marched  up  his 
small  amy,  consisting  of  1800  foot,  and  45  horse. 
They  rushed  from  the  hills  on  the  enemy  while 
entangled  in  this  narrow  strait,  pierced  their  line, 
and  soon  entirely  routed  them.  A  random  shot 
Mortally  wounded  the  gallant  Dundee ;  and  he  fell 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  With  him  fell  the 
cause  of  King  James  in  Scotland.  The  remains 
of  Dundee  were  interred  in  the  church  of  Blair  in 
Athol.  This  battle  took  place  on  the  IStli  of  June, 
1689. 

DEATH   OV   ALBXANDBR   III. 

Alexander,  bereaved  of  all  his  children,  married 
Joleta,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Dreux.  He  did 
not  long  survive  this  union.  Riding  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  between  Burntisland  and  Kinghom, 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  over  a  precipice, 
and  killed  on  the  spot,  the  1 6th  of  Maich,  1285-6. 
He  4ied  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  and  37lh  of 
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^  reign.  Knyghton  scema  lo  ascribe  his  death 
to  a  divine  judqimentt  because  he  was  goin^  to 
visit  his  wife  in  the  soason  of  Lent.  With  a  bet- 
ter spirit  Fordun  speaks— *' Let  none  question  the 
salvation  of  this  king,  because  of  his  violeac  death : 
he  who  h«is  lived  wi*ll,  cannot  die  ill."  Alexander 
was  long  and  atlectionatcly  tomombered  fur  h» 
incessant  labours  in  distributing  justice.  He 
made  an.  annual  progress  through  i^is  kingdom, 
and  held  iiinerant  courts  in  every  quarter.  We 
whose  lot  has  f;iUen  in  more  liappier  timesy  caa* 
not  feel,  as  our  fore-tathers  felt,  Uiis  act  of  royal 
beneficence.  An  interposition  of  the  so«eret£ii 
to  ovcv-awe  the  courts  of  justice,  will  not  U- 
applauded  by  us,  wlto  Itave  leisu.e  to  wander  ai- 
ter  legislative  perfection.  The  acquisitioti  oi 
the  wester-islands  was  a  politic  measure;  but 
Alexander  lived  not  lung  enough  la  tender  it  U- 
neficial.  liis  con«iuct  lowun^s  the  neigiihoorii:.' 
kingdom  was  unifomily  canJid  and  wise.  Hr 
maintained  that  amity  with  LngUmd,  which  io- 
terest  as  well  us  relation  to  its  sovereigns  rcqu.rr«i ; 
yet  he  never  sub.ulucd  lo  uny  conccs&iuns  whi«h 
might  i^juie  the  independency  of  tiic  Lingdo.n  or 
<  hurch  of  Scotland. 

SCOTTISH    BVFFAI.O. 

The  following  description  of  this  animil  i^ 
^iven  by  Mr.  Gilpin. — lu  one  of  his  paiks  we  wree 
informed  the  Duke  of  t^ucensberry  liad  pre«er>-«*d 
a  breed  of  the  old  Scottish  buffalo,  w  hich  we  were 
very  desirous  to  see.  Our  conductor  tM  as  they 
might  probably  be  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
park;  and  might  with  difliculty  lie  fou^.  Wc 
determined  however.to  go  in  quest  of  them.  It 
was  high  noon,  and  the  day  was  sultry:  the  cat- 
tle, it  was  therefore  supposed,  might  be  at  that 
time  in  a  vulley,  which  is  spread  with  a  Urge  piece 
of  water.  Thither  we  directed  our  course,  and 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a  thick  wood  «c  walked  at 
ease. 

Tills  delicious  scene  the  luxurious  herd  bad 
chosen  for  their  noon-tide  retreat;  where  we  dis- 
covered them  at  a  distance,  reposing  on  the  other* 


•tile  of  Uie  water.  Our  goi<le  hifarmed  us  (hey 
weremUier/«hy;  and  iiuitrocted  as  to  walk  on 
without  stoppinify  or  pa3riiig  them  any  particular 
atteotion.  We  had  tlie  pool  to  walk  round  ;  so 
that  we  had  them  long^  in  view  before  we  cante  near 
tliem;  as  we  approaclied,  they  rose  and  retired 
g:«;ntly  into  the  wood,  but  s^ve  as  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity io  examine  thein.  There  were  two  bulls, 
soveral  cows,  and  some  calves.  They  were  mitk- 
w  liitc,  except  their  nosesand  the  orbits  of  their  eyes, 
wbioh  were  black*  Boethius  speaks  of  this  brred 
of  cattle  as  **  boves  candidissiinos ;  in  forma  le- 
onis  jufaem  babentes;  caetera  mansuetis  similti- 
mos  "  And  Polidore  Virgil  mentions  them  near- 
ly in  the  tame  language.  As  to  their  lion^manps 
we  saw  BO  such  appearance  ;  but-  indeed  we  saw 
them  in  dishabille,  as  all- cattle  are  in  their  sleek 
iiiimmer  attire.  In  winter  their  sha^y  far  is  more 
picturesque,  and  it  is  probable  their  manes  may 
tlieh  be  luxuriant.  We  see  a  ^reat  profosion  nf  mane 
often  in  our  own  domestic  ciittlt*,  at  that  season,  es- 
pecially when  they  winter  abroad  in  raountninnns 
countries.  I  have  often  observed  the  remains  cf  it, 
even  in  the  month  of  June.  It  is  possible  also, 
t  hat  tlie  decree  of  domestication  in  which  these  cat- 
tie  are  now  placed,  may  have  deprived  them  {gra- 
dually of  this  ornament.  But  in  all  other  respc^cts, 
eKC(9pt  the  natme,  the  cattle  we  saw  in  the  Duke  of 
QoeeosbefryV  park,  answered  ver^  exactly  to 
Uoetbiuys  description  of  the  Scottish  bu(fek>^ 
that  is,  they  very  much  resembled  common  cattle. 
Their  form -indeed  ia  somewhat  more  elegant. 
The^  havto'not  that  bulk  of  ciircaas,  nor  heaviness, 
which  oharMteriseS  the  common  cow.  There  is 
a  spirited  wlMnesa  also  in  their  looks ;  and  when 
tliey  ruB^  intiead  of  the  clumsy  cow>^llop,  they 
bound  like  deer.  A  herd  of  them  rushing^  at  once 
over  a  lawn  makes  the  forest  tremble.  One  of 
these  bulls  (for  the  other  had  not  yet  attained  his 
jj^rowthy)  was  a  noble  animal.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
beast  of  prodigious  strength,  but  it  was  an  active, 
raither  than  a  sluggish  strength.  The  wild  cattle 
we  were  examining,  are  as  much  in  a  state  of  na- 
tui«  as  the  bonndaiies  of  an  extensive  park  will 
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admit.  .They  are  at  least  ««ubjcct  to  no  contioul. 
Domestic  use  of  no  kind  is  made  of  them ;  and 
when  killed,  they  arc  shot  like  wild  beasts,  fiom 
trees.  For  if  they  should  happen  only  to  be  wound- 
ed they  are  dangero&s,  otlierwise,  they  molest  no- 
body who  does  not  molest  them  ;  but  the  cows,  if 
you  offer  to  touch  their  calves,  are  fiercer  than 
the  bulls. 


DEATH  OF  THB   BAKL  ^OF    ARQTL*. 

The  day  of  his  execution,  (30th  of  June,  IP8~,) 
his  lordship  dined  with  grave  and  becoming  chcer- 
falness ;  and  being  used  to  sleep  a  little  after  meat, 
ha  retired  to  the  closet,  and  laid  himsolf  down, 
and  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  slept  as  sweet- 
ly and  pleasantly  as  ever.  Meanwhile  an  officer 
of  stale  came  and  inquired  for  him.  His  friem's 
to: J  him  that  his  lordship  as  usual  wls  talking 
:f  nap  after  dinner,  and  desired  that  he  miglit  not 
be  disturbed.  AVhen  he  saw  llie  earl  in  that 
posture,  he  was  so  impressed,  that  he  ha  stoned 
from  the  castle,  to  a  relation  in  the  Cus<  lehill,  hnd 
throwinj^  himself  on  a  bfd,  discovernl  j^rcat  dis- 
tress of  mind;  and,  wlien  asked  tlie  cnu^e  of  all 
his  trouble,  said,  "  I  have  beeii  at  Argyle,  and  a,'iw 
him  steep  as  pleasantly  as  ever  a  man  did,  and 
he  is  now  within  an  hour  of  eternity  :  but  as  for 
me,"  &C. 

His  lordship,  when  he  came  to  the  scaffold,  de- 
livered a  very  jud^ious  and  pious  discourse  to 
the  spectators ;  after  which,  having  taken. leave  of 
his  friends,  he  ftt  fast  kneeled  down,  and  embra- 
cing the  maiden,  said,  ''This  is  the  sweetest  maid- 
en I  ever  kissed,  it  being  the  mean  to  finish  my 
sin  and  misery,  and  my  inlet  to  glory,  for  which 
I  long :"  then  he  prayed  a  little  within  himself, 
thrice  uttering  these  words,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
me  into  thy  glory!"  and  lifting  up  his  hand,' 
which  was  the  signal,  the  executioner  did  his 
work. 

Thus  died  the  noble  Earl  of  Argyle,  a  martyr, 
not  only  to  the  protestant  religion,  but  also  bear- 
ing his  last  testimony  against  prelacy  as  well  as 
popery.     ITis  too  great  compliances  with  the  ma- 
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nag^era,  previoot  to  tlie  afbin  of  the  test,  lay  heavy 
upon  him  to  the  last,  but  nothing  grieved  him  so 
much  aa  the  unhappy  vote  he  gave  against  Mr. 
GugilU 

PUBLIC  DECLARATION  OF  THE    MAYOR  OP  BRUS- 
SELS, RESPECTING  THE  HIGHLANDERS. 

''As  Mayor  of  Brussels,  I  have  pleasure  in  de- 
clarini^  that  the  Scotch  High  loaders,  who  were 
garrisoned  in  this  city  during  Ihe  years  1814  and 
18).%  called  forth  the  attachment  and  esteem  of 
all,  by  the  nul<incs»  and  suavity  of  their  manners^ 
and  exrollent  conduct,  insomuch  that  a  represen- 
tation was  made  to  me  by  the  inhabitants,  re- 
qiicstinj^  mo  to  endeavour  to  dotain  the  seventy- 
et^litli  regiment  of  Scotsmen  in  the  town,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  replaced  by  other  troops." 

EXCELLENT    FIREWOOD. 

It  is  observed  bv  Havrthomden*  in  his  history 
of  the  Jameses,  Kings  of  Scotland,  that  when  a 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Galloway,  and  the 
peoplt>  went  to  inspect  the  cargo,  they  thought 
lliat  the  cinnamon,  with  which  the  ship  was  load- 
ed, was  only  chips  for  lighting  Arcs,  and  they  sold 
it  for  this  purpose,  to  those  that  cfaiose  to  buy  it, 
at  siipence  the  cart-load,  which  it  seems  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  people  bought  at  that  price ;  but  were 
surprised  that  ihe  chips,  when  they  put  them  on 
the  fire,  sent  forth  so  nne  a  smell. 


TUB  EARL  OF  CAITHNESS  AND  EARL 
BLEADALBANB. 


OP 


About  the  period  of  the  restoration,  the  Earl  of 
Caithness  had  been  reduced  to  great  straits  and 
pecuniary  difficulties.  His  debts  were  so  heavy 
that  he  was  obliged  to  execute  a  disposition  of 
his  estate,  in  lisvour  of  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Gle- 
noichy,  who  purchased  the  greatest  part  of  his 
debts,  and  thus  became  the  principal  creditor  j  and 
in  consequence  of  his  indisposition,  a  charter  was 
passed  in  16T8,  investing  Glenorchy  with  the  estate 
of  Caithness.  The  earl  died  in  16T6,  and  in  1678 
Ins  widow,  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 


married  Sir  John  Campbell,  who  look  possessiofi 
of  the  estate,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  Eerl  of 
Caithness,  as  being  terrirorial  and  attached  to, 
and  unalienable  from  the  possession  <4  the  bad. 
He  accordingly  got  a  patent  of  the  earldom  froca 
the  crown,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Caitlivess. 
This,  however,  was  an  assomption  of  rig:ht  to 
which  the  Sinclairs  would  not  submit,  and  in  th<> 
true  spirit  of  clansmen, '  they  determined  to  so|>- 
port  the  distressed,  to  preserve  the  sinkiitt  family 
of  their  chief,  and  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  le- 
gitimate heir.  These  were  not  mere  words ;  and 
the  arm  of  the  law  being  neither  so  kMig  nor 
so  strong  in  those  days  as  in  later  times,  (when  ac> 
cording  to  the  old  Highlanders  it  hud  reached 
Ross-shire,)  the  new  E^rl  of  Caithness  was  obli- 
ged to  take  the  sword  to  gain  possession  of  his  ac- 
quisitions; and  instead  of  repairing  to  Edinburgh 
to  employ  lawvers,  (mercenary  and  hired  troopi^. 
as  they  no  doubt  would  be  called  by  our  modem 
revolutionists,)  to  flght  for  and  maintain  his  claims 
he  followed  the  HigMaad  fashion,  and  collect- 
ing  1100  Breadalbane  men,  including  the  follow- 
ers of  the  immediate  descendants  of  his  fiuaiS. 
Glenlyon,  Glenfallock,  Lochdocbart,  Achnifauler. 
&c.  and  those  of  his  neighbour  aixJ  hrother-ia- 
law,  the  Ijaird  of  Macnal^  marched  with  this  at- 
ray  to  Caithness,  and  in  a  pitched  battle  with 
tlie  Sinclain  (who  rose  to  oppose  him,)  lought 
for  his  title,  an«i  liaving  gained  the  victory,  qutkj- 
tered  his  men  in  the  country  for  three  years  levy- 
ing rents  and  taxes  as  if  in  a  conquered  coamr% . 
But  though  the  Sinclairs  were  forced  to  yield  in 
the  first  instance,  they  so  hawised  the  invader*, 
and  showed  such  hostility  and  determined  reaohi- 
tion  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Glenorchy,  that  he  si 
last  yielded;  and  after  a  long  ne^tiation.  and 
on  a  reference  to  the  king  in  council,  by  whom  it 
was  found  the  title  was  unalienable  fronii  the  malr 
heirs,  the  Sinclairs  got  possession  of  their  cfaieft 
estate.  The  king  created  Sir  John  Campbell 
earl  of  Breadalbi«e,  on  a  new  patent,  and  the 
ancient  earldom  of  Caithness  went  tothelegitinnie 
lieir,^ George  Sinclair  of  Keiss. 


WtRB  BRIOQl. 

'  Oter  the  river  Gala,  In  Selkivkshlre,  near  Galas 
Hill,  a  bridge  has  been  made  of  wire,  for  foot 
pasaengera.  It  is  similar  to  tome  which  have 
been  made  in  America.  The  span  is  111  feet, 
and  the  breadth  three,  and  the  whole  expense  was 
£90. 


THIRD  MAftMAOB  OV  THB  QUBBN  OP  JAMBS  IV. 

.  Margafet,  stripped  of  all  power,  and  unable  to 
▼iait  the  imprisoned  Kin^,  withovt'  meeting  the 
detested  Angus,  retired  to  her  palace  of  Falkland ; 
bat,  in  1526,  the  icheme  she  hftd  to  liberate  King 
Jamea,  her  son,  fiuling,  she  sought  and  found 

£rolection  with  the  Earl  of  Murmy,  in  Murrey- 
lad ;  but  here  her  miad,  unbroken  by  the  peci»- 
liaritji  of  her  aituation,  obtained  tne  divorce 
against  the  Earl  of  Angus,  he  having  been  cited 
by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  pro- 
Donoaed  her  freed  from  him,  under  pretence  of  a 

£ie-«ontiact  he  had  made  with  the  daughter  of 
ord  Traqdir,  aixl  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
{a  aalvo,  at  that  period,  for  tenninating  disagree- 
able marriages)  Dut  there  waa  a  raatriction,  <^  that 
the  child  covie  of  the  Queen  and  the  Earl,  during 
the  time  <lf  thia  marriage,  by  the  ignoiance  of  the 
mother,  the  queeo,  should  not  suffer  any  loss,  da- 
mage, or  disadvantage."  The  Earl  made  little  or  no 
cppositioB,qnd  iminediately  after  ahegaveher  hand 
to  Henry  ^uart,  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Evandale. 
It  uTaa  in  vain  that  King  Heur^m  her  brother,  urged 
het  to  the  eontmry  |  trying  to  dissuade  her,  by 
aayiBg  in  his  letter  to  her,  that  ^  there  were  some 
thinga  quite  shameful  for  women  to  do,  that  were 

Crdooable  in  men  |"  but  love  and  couzi^  lent 
r  molutien. 

CLBROTBBN'a   LIVINGS. 

•  Every  one  has  a  parsonage,  gardeil,  and  g^be, 
cooaistii^  of  a  Jiew  acres  of  land.  Of  the  stipends, 
tbe  BMBmwtsi,  at  present,  is  £150  a  year ;  the;«i** 
dfaiwt,  about  £950,  which  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  mediimi  of  chorchJiviogs  in  England  aaii 
Vales^  takes  together  ^  aad  there  is  no  niawwiiwi. 
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The  country  cleigymen,  in  general,  if  not  ambi* 
tious  of  public  notice,  are  most  at  their  ease. 
Few  livings  eiceed  £500,  but  North  Leith,  near 
Edinbunrb,  is,  at  present,  worth  about  £1200  a 
year,  and  will  soon  be  worth  considerebly  more, 
in  consequence  of  the  glebe  being  feued  out  for 
building  docks,  &c.  From  a  similar  cause,  a 
clergvman  in  Greenock  has  about  £800  a  year, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  soon  be  nearly  doubled. 

The  widows  of  clergymen  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  who  reeeive  pensions  according  to 
the  class  in  which  they  have  been  entered  by  their 
husbands;  the  lowest  reqeive  £15  a  ^rear,  the 
middle.  £80,  and  the  highest  £S5.  •  This  arises 
from  a  fund  established  by  the  clergy  themselves, 
to  which  each  pavs  so  much  a  year.  There  is  also 
a  fluctuating  surplus  fund,  arising  from  other  sour- 
ces, from  which  a  distribution  is  annually  made 
to  each,  according  to  her  class ;  but  none  of  ^  the 
highest  class  have  ever,  in  any  one  year,  received 
more  than  between  thirty-six  and  thirty-seven 
ppunds. 


LORD  FINDLATBR. 

The  cultivation  oT  turnips,  as  a  food  for  cattle, 
was  6ist  introduced  iiito  .Moray,  from  the  county 
of  Norfblk,  by  the  lata  Earl  of  Findhkter,  about 
the  year  1760. 

The  fanpreasion  of  fhmine,  although  now  com- 
pletely effaced,  ressained,  even  at  that  period, 
so  deeply  stamped  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  an  attempt  to  raise  any  thing  but  grain,  upon 
a  soil  prepared  with  manure,  was,  at  first,  cunsi* 
dered  as  a  proper  subject  for  derision,  and  viewed 
with  the  most  maiked  disapprobation  j  and,  had 
his  lordship's  iniaence,  great  as  it  was,  been 
lestrioted  to  admonition -only,  it  would  have  been 
of  BO  avail  whatever.  LArd  Findlater,  however, 
took  several  extensive  iEmns  upon  the  coast  of 
Banffshire,  into  his  owa  hands,  upon  which  he 
introduced  all  the  improvements  of  the  best  sys- 
lems.then  known  1  every  thing .  appertaining  to 
which,  from  a  common  hoe  upwaids,  was  then 
a  surpiising  ncreUy  in  the  aoaatry*    The  gentk  • 
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men  of  the  neic^bbonrhood,  who  viaited  his  loid- 
ship,  and  several  of  the  farmers,  were,  of  coune, 
1o(l  to  see  and  consider  the  example  thus  set 
before  them :  and  they  were  soon  conrinced  of 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  them  from 
the  adoption  of  a  svstem,  of  which  they  saw 
before  their  eyes  so  striking  a  practical  illustra- 
tion. Besides  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  that  of 
^rass,  both  for  green  food  and  hay,  together  with 
fallows,  straight  regular  ditches,  and  the  best 
constructed  implements  of  every  kind,  were  first 
ejchibited  in  this  country  by  Lord  Findlater. 

Enlarging  the  farms  to  a  suitable  extent,  and 
granting  regular  leases  for  nineteen,  and  even 
thirty-eight  years,  both  induced  and  enabled  the 
tenants,  on  his  Lordship's  estate,  to  follow  his 
example,  in  almost  every  branch  of  improvement, 
which,  from  thence,  spread  gradually  over  the 
coasts  both  of  Banff  and  Moray.  They,  in  gene- 
ral, found  their  way  also^,  though  later,  yet  many 
years  ago,  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  extent  of  any  farm  admitted  the  adop- 
tion of  such  improvements* 

XOCH   IUBSS. 

The  common' soundings  of  the  lake  of  Ness,  are 
from  116  to  120  fathoms  :  in  one  place,  they  ran 
to  1S5.  By  floods  or  sudden  thaws,  it  is  raised 
about'  10  feet  above  the  lowest  water^mark.  The 
depth  even  at  the  very  sides  would  admit  a  ship 
of  any  burthen  to -sail  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Though  widening  considerably  toward  its  aonthem 
end,  where  it  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  its 
sides  are  straight  over  its  whole  length,  as  the 
even  banks  of  an  artificial  canal,  save  the  bay 
where  the  river  of  Urquhart  fells  in.  To  accom- 
plish its  navigatiron  by  sails  requires  three  days 
of  moderately  favourable  wind,  as  the  vessel  must 
anchor  durin?  the  dark,  which,  excepting  at  the 
ends,  in  Urquhart  bay,  and  the  creek  called  the 
Horse-Shoe,  can  be  only  done  at  Anltsay  and 
Portclair  on  the  western,  and  at  the  influx  of  the 
Parapack  and  Feachlin  on  the  southeni  side.  Ex* 
««ptiiiK  an  accidental  blast  from  either  of  theM 
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glens,  or  an  eddy  squall  from  any  of  the  more  ele- 
vated summits  of  the  enclosing  ridgea,  the  vinds 
must  always  blow  right  aloni;  the  lake. 

This  immense  reservoir  of  water  is  disting^i<*h- 
ed  by  two  peculiarities :  drc^wn  either  from  the 
lake  or  river,  it  is  laxative  to  people  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  drink  it,  and  it  has  the  same  eficct 
on  hordes  unhabituated  to  its  use.  Such  therefore 
at  the  town  of  Inverness  are  invariably  c»>ndu€ted 
to  another  stream.  Besides  this,  neither  the  lake 
nor  the  river  were  ever  known  to  be  frozen,  by 
the  most  intense  cold  experienced  in  a  latitu«le  so 
high  as  nearly  the  58th  de^ce.  When  drawn 
either  from  the  lake  os  river,  it  freexes  as  quick  It 
as  any  other  water  :  even  in  the  carriage  to  any 
part  of  the  town  distant  from  the  river,  it  is  some- 
times frozen  by  the  way  :  yet  during  the  most  io- 
tense  frosts,  both  the  lake  and  river  smoke ;  a 
thick  fog  hangs  over  them,  mitigating  the  cold  to 
some  distance  upon  either  side ;  and  linens,  stif- 
fened by  frost,  are  dipped  into  the  river  to  be 
thawed.  There  is  not  the  least  degree  of  current 
in  any  part  of  the  lake^  and  the  river  mns  gently 
onwards  to  the  Ftiih,  never  oTerflowin^;  its  baaks, 
in  a  channel  whose  fall  is  scarcelv  10  feet.  There 
cannot  be  much  difference,  therefore,  in  the  level 
between  the  fresh  water  and  the  salt ;  and  without 
regarding  the  soundings  by  Mr.  Scott  and  Captain 
Orton,  who  did  not  reach  the  bottom  with  500  fis- 
thoms,  the  depth  of  the  lake  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  the  &ith.  The  cause  of  the  lake 
not  freezing  is  its  great  depth,  as .  in  oar  cli> 
mate  the  frost  does  not  last  long  enoogh  to 
bring  the  temperature  of  the  whole  to  the 
freezing  point.  The  l&ke  was  affected  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  aA.  the  1st  of  November, 
1755,  during  the  time  of  the  awful  earthquake 
at  Lisbon.  Raised  above  the  surface,  near  the 
indmu^ht  of  the  xivar^  the-  water  flowed  np  the 
lake  with  vast  impetuosity,  and  drove  up  more 
than  200  yards  against  the  mpid  current  ol  the 
river  Eoich,  br«dLing  on  its  banks  in  a  wave 
tiiout  three  feet  high,  it  thus  coatinned,  in  alann- 
iag-flgitation,  to  flow  and  ebb,  for  more  than  an 
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hour.  About  11  o'clock,  a  wave,  higher  than 
any  of  the  rest,  loaded  with  bruah-wooH, drove  up 
the  riTer,  and  overflowed  to  the  extent  of  30  feet 
upon  the  bank.  A  boat  near  the  General's  Hut 
wa«  three  times  dashed  on  shore,  and  twice  car- 
ried back ;  the  rudder  at  the  second  time  was 
broken,  the  boat  tilled  with  water,  the  loading  of 
timber  dashed  out,  and  left  upon  the  shore.  Al- 
though this  commotibn  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
affected  the  fluid  so  powerfully  through  all  its 
depth,  it  was  yet  unable  to  shake  the  solid  earth, 
through  a  mass  but  of  equal  height  only  with  the 
water;  for  no  degree  of  agitation  was  in  any 
place  perceptible  on  land. 

TRB  BLIND  BAROIU'S  COMPORT. 

The  garrisons  of  the  English  castles  of  Wark, 
Norham,  and  Berwick,  were,  as  may  be  easily 
supposed,  very  troublesome  neighbours  to  Scot- 
land. Sir  Ridhard  Maitland,  of  Ledington,  wroto 
«  poem, called  ''The  Blind  Baron's  Comfort;" 
when  bis  barony  of  Blytbe,  in  t<auderdale,^  was 
harimi  by  Rowland  Foster,  the  English  captain  of 
Wark,  with  his  company,  to  the  number  of  SOO 
men.  They  spoiled  the  poetical  knight  of  5000 
sheep,  800  nolt,  80  horses  and  mares ;  the  whole 
fumitoie  of  his  house  of  Blythe,  worth  100 
pounds  of  Scots,  (81.  68.  8d.)  and  every  thing  else 
that  was  portable.  *^  This  spoil  was  committed 
the  I6th  day  of  May,  1570,  (and  the  said  Sir  Rich- 
ard was  threescore  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
grown  blind,)uin  time  of  peace ;  when  nane  of 
that  country  Uppened  (expected)  such  a  thing. "~ 
"  The  Blind  Baron's  Comfort"  consists  in  a  string 
of  pans  on  the  word  Blythe,  the  name  of  the  lands 
thus  despoiled.  Like  John  Littlewit,  he  had  "  a 
conceit  left  him  in  his  misery^— a  miseiable  con- 
ceit." 


These  are  entirely  unlimited  in  their  duration, 
if  properly  executed ;  as  tl)e  entailer  can  destine 
the  succession  of  his  estate,  indefinitely,  to  any 
cksciibable  series  of  heirs  he  pleases  to  aa^ume ; 


and  no  act  or  contrivance  of  any  after  possessor, 
as  the  law  now  stands,  can  break  or  alter  the 
destinations  and  limitations  appointed  by  the 
original  entailer,  if  properly  devised,  and  recorded 
in  the  peculiar  register  of  entails.  All  after  pror 
prietors  are  mere  life-renters,  and  cannot  alienate, 
contract  debt,  or  alter  the  succession.  The  very 
attempt  to  do  any  of  these  three  acts  is  an  irri- 
tancy or  forfeiture  of  the  estate,  and  entitles  the 
next  heir  of  entail  to  dispossess  the  contravener, 
and  to  enter  into  possession.  Any  debts  that  may 
be  contracted  by  the  heir  of  entail  in  possession 
are  merely  personal,  and  cannot  affect  the  lands. 
Yet,  besides  his  own  personal  responsibility,  an^l 
that  of  his  whole  moveable  property,  his  credi- 
tors may  attach  or  sequestrate  his  whole  life-rent 
interest  in  the  entailed  estate ;  and  may  retain, 
sell,  or  otherwise  alienate  it,  during  the  life-rent 
of  the  debtor,  or  until  paid  their  just  demands, 
if  that  can  be  effected  during  his  life. 

So  long  as  an  entail  remains  unregistered  in  the 
peculiar  register  appointed  by  law  for  that  special 
purpose,  an  heir  in  possession  is  free  to  exercise 
every  right  of  property,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  entail  had  no  existence.  But  any  person 
having  even  a  contingent  reversionary  interest, 
may  compel  the  production  of  the  entail,  by  sum- 
mons in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  may  crave  to 
have  it  put  upon  record.  This  is  done,  of  course, 
and  completes  the  legal  formality  of  the  deed,  and 
secures  its  full  efficacy  in  all  future  times. 

HBRtOT'a  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital,  one  of  the  richest  in  Edinbargh, 
owes  iu  foundation  to  Geprge  Heriot,  jeweller  to 
King  James  VI.  Heriot  was  the  son  of  a  eold* 
smith  in  Edinburgh.  Beinz  bred  to  his  father's 
business,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  year  1597, 

Soldsmith  to  the  Queen  of  James  VI.  Soon  after 
e  was  constituted  goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  the 
king,  with  a  right  to  all  the  profits  and  emolu- 
ments of  that  lucrative  office.  Upon  the  accession 
of  King  James  to  the  English  throne,  Heriot  fol- 
lowed the  court  to  London.  By  assiduous  atten- 
X8 
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tjon  to  boainem  he  was  now  become  eminent  and 
rich.  He  furnished  jewels  to  Prince  Charles,  af- 
terwards Charles  I.,  when  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  in  1623.  These  jewels  were  never  paid  for 
by  James  ;  but  when  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  the  debt  to  Heriot  was  allowed  to  his  trus- 
tees>  in  part  of  their  purchase  money  of  the  barony 
ofBroughton,  then  crown-lands,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoml  of  Edinburgh.  These  lands  ajre  now 
part  of  the  foundation  of  this  hospital,  the  reve- 
nue of  which  is  upwards  of  £5000  per  camum,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

George  Heriot  died  at  London  in  16S4.  His 
iiaan(iense  fortune  be  disposed  of  by  a  will  made  in 
1629,  in  which  he  remembered  all  his  relations, 
with  many  friends  and  servants,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  left  the  remainder  in  trust  to  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  found  and  endow  an 
hospital  '*  for  the  maintainance,  relief,  and  bring- 
ing up  so  many  poor  and  fetherless  boys,  free- 
.men's  sons  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  sum 
should  be  sufficient  for.'*  The  magnificent  Gothic 
fabric  of  Heriot*s  Hospital,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh,  was  accordingly  begun  to  be  built  in 
the  year  1628,  from  a  plan,  it  is  said,  of  the  cele- 
brated architect,  Inigo  Jones,  whom  James  VI. 
brought  fronr  Denmark. 

The  building  was  for  some  time  stopped  during 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars  which  preceded  the 
murder  of  Charles  L ;  but  it  was  again  resumed 
in  the  year  f642;  and  prosecuted  till  1650,  at  which 
time  the  whole  was  nearly  finished.  When  Crom- 
well took  possession  ofEdinborgh  after  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  he  quartered  his  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  hospital.  It  continued  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Uie  same  purpose  tiH  the  year  ]658>  when 
General  Monk,  at  the  request  of  the  governors, 
removed  the  soldiers.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1659, 
it  was  opened,  according  to  the  mtention  of  the 
founder,  for  the  reception  of  boys,  and  thirty  were 
admitted.  The  building  was  entirely  completed 
in  1660.  The  e'xpense  of  the  whole  fabric  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  £27,000. 

Ueriot's  H^pital  stands  in  the  southern  dis- 


trict of  the  city,  on  the  risiiig  rtonnd  opposite  (he 
Castle  Hill.  It  is  a  square,  whose  sides  measure 
162  feet  on  the  outside.  In  the  inside  is  an  open 
court,  whose  sides  measure  94  feet  each  way.  The 
west  and  east  sides  of  this  court  are  decoiatsd 
with  an  arcade,  and  a  walk  6(  feet  in  breadth.  The 
court  is  paved  with  square  stones,  and  formerly 
had  a  well  in  the  centre.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  court,  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  is  an  effigy  of 
the  founder,  which  once  a  year,  on  the  biith-day 
of  Heriot,  is  fancifully  decorated  with  flowers  by 
the  boys  of  the  hospital ;  and  in  the  council-room 
if  his  portrait,  of  tolerable  execution.  Over  the 
gateway  is  a  spire  and  clock.  The  upper  comen 
of  the  bnildine  are  ornamented  with  turrets.  The 
windows,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  900,  are 
all  differently  ornamented  at  the  top,  and  variety 
seems  to  have  been  studied  as  a  chief  beauty. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  executed  in  this  varied 
manner  to  gratify  the  fancy  of  Walter  Balcanqual, 
doctor  of  divinity,  one  of  Heriot's  executors.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  building  is  the  chapeh,  which 
is  61  feet  long,  and  22  brocui.  Some  years  ago, 
this  chapel  was  repaired  in  a  style  of  tasteful  ele- 
gance. The  floor  ts  composed  entirely  of  squares 
of  black  and  white  marble,  and  the  other  orna- 
ments with  which  it  is  decorated,  and  the  fine 
Gothic  window  by  which  it  is  lighted^  render  it 
an  interesting  object  to  every  visitor. 

In  this  hospital  the  boys  are  instrncled  in  Eng^ 
lisb,  Latin,  andFrenchi'writing.  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, mathematics,  and  geoeraphy ;  and  for 
any  other  branch  of  cMlucation  tnat  may  be  re- 
quired,  such  as  drawing,  &c.  the  boys  attend  maa- 
ters,  who  are  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital. 
They  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  at  any 
age  between  that  and  ten,  which  last  must  not  be 
complete.  They  generally  leave  the  hospital  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  but  if  necessary  for  preparing 
them  for  the  university,  they  are  retained  for  a 
longer  period.  Those  wishing  to  follow  any  of 
the  learned  professions  are  sent  ]to  the  college  for 
four  years  aher  leaving  the  hospital,  with  aa  al- 
io wlooce  of  £90 jasroniiiiMr  paid  ffanxtmAy  ui a6» 
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The  hotpiti^  abo  aUotrs  from  the  fund 
bursaries  (or  eihibitiona)  to  ten  boys  unconnected 
with  the  institution,  who  are  paid  £20  per  ofmufii 
for  four  years.  Boys  going  out  as  apprentices 
are  allowed  £10  annually  f6r  five  years,  and  £5  at 
the  eipiry  bf  their  apprenticeship.  All  the  bo^s, 
when  they  leave  the  hospital,  are  provided  with 
a  suit  of  clothes  of  their  own  choosing,  and  a 
handsome  bible. 

Each  boy  gets  a  suit  of  clothes  every  eight 
months;  and  four  day  and  two  night  shirts,  four 
pairs  of  shoes,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  one  leather 
cap,  and  two  pocket  handkerchiefs,  yearly. 

The  diet  of  the  hospital  is,  for  breakfast  end 
■upper,  porridge  and  milk,  for  dinner,  beef  and 
broth,  or  soup,  for  six  davs,  with  five  ounces  of 
bread;  and  on  Saturday  bread  and  milk.  And 
each  boy  is  besides  allowed  five  ounces  of  bread 
every  day  at  four  o'clock.  The  number  of  boys 
in  the  hospital  in  1828  waa  180. 

The  whole  management  of  the  hot^se  is  vested 
in  a  treasurer,  appointed  by  the  magistratea  of 
£dinburgh,  under  whom  are  a  house-govemo'r, 
house  keeper,  and  the  masters  in  the  different 
branches  of  learning. 

JOHNNY  COPB'8  SALTS. 

Robertson  of  Struan,  was  engaged  in  the  re- 
'bellion  in  1T45,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans.  He  obtained,  for  his  share  of  the 
"booty,  the  carriage  of  Sir  John  Cope,  the  com- 
mander-in^hief,  which  he  drove,  as  far  as  he  could, 
towards  the  district  of  Rannock,  until  the  roads 
became  impassable.  On  examining  its  contents, 
be  foood,  amongst  other  things,  several  rolls  of 
f%,  brown  colour,  which,  as  they  were  in  a  soldier's 
carriage,  were  believed  to-be  specifics  for  wounds, 
And  were  sold  as  ''  Johnny  Cope's  Salve.**  They 
provedy  upon  trial,  to  be  chocolate. 

A   QRINDBR. 

There  is  a  kind  of  university  tutor,  which  is 
tJie  only  one  known  in  Edinbuigh,  as  being  en- 
tis^7  of  A  privttie  iiaUirp»  misanctioned  bgr  any  of 


the  University  statutes,  and  well  known  onder  the 
cant  name  of  a  Grinder,  or  doctor-maker.  The 
tutor  and  pupil  meet,  at  stated  times,  in  private, 
when  they  read  Latin  books  on  medical  topics, 
as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  the  ordinary 
course  of  examination  before  the  professors,  that 
the  candidates  may  be  prepared  to  undergo  trials, 
with  competent  r^^iness,  both  as  to  language  and 
ideas. 

JOHM  H  API  BR, 

John  Napier,  or  Neper,  Barop  of  Mer^histon* 
near  Edinburgh,  and  the  celebrated  inventor  of 
the  logarithms,  waa  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Napier,  of  Merchiston,  and  bora  in  1550. 
After  going  through  the  ordinary  course  of  edu- 
cation at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  he  made 
the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  On  his 
return,  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
the  mathematics,  to  which  he  joined  that  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and,  in  both,  discovered  the  most  ex- 
tensive knowledge  and  profound  penetration. 
His  ''Essay  upon  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse," 
indicates  the  most  acute  investigation ;  though 
time  has  discovered  that  his  calculations  con- 
cerning particular  events  had  proceeded  upon 
fallacious  data.  But  what  his  fame  now  solely 
rests  upoif  is,  his  great  and  fortunate  discovery  of 
logarithms  in  trigonometrjr,  by  which  the  ease 
and  expedition  in  calculation  have  so  wonder- 
fully assisted  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  the 
arts  of  practical  geometry  and  navigation.  Na- 
pier, having  much  attachment  to  astronomy  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  had  .occasion  to  make 
many  numeral  calculations  of  soch  triangles, 
with  sines,  tangents,  &c.  which,  being  expresstni 
in  large  numbers,  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bour and  trouble.  To  spare  thenuelves  part  of 
this  labour,  Napier,  and  other  authors  about  his 
time,  endeavoured  to  find  out  certain  short  modes 
of  calculation,  as  is  evident  from  many  of  tlieir 
writings.  To  this  necessity,  and  these  endea- 
vours, it  is,  that  we  owe  several  ingenious  coii- 
tri micas;  particularly,  tha  comjpvtatioo  by  Na- 
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pier's  RodB^  or  Bones,  as  they  are  called,  and 
several  other  cutiods  and  short  methods  that  are 
given  in  his  "  Rabdologia  ;**  and^^  at  length,  after 
trials  of  many  other  means,  the  most  complete 
one  of  lod^rithms,  in  the  actual  construction  of  a 
large  table  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, adapted  to  a  set  of  as  many  others  in  geo- 
metrical progression.  The  property  of  such  num- 
bers had  been  long  known,  viz.  that  the  addition 
of  the  former  answered  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  latter,  &c.  but  it  wanted  the  necessity  of  sych 
very  troublesome  calculations  as  those  above- 
mentioned,  joined  to  an  ardent  disposition,  to 
make  such  a  use  of  that  property. 

Whatever  might  be  the  indijcement,  however, 
Napier  published  his  invention,  in  1614,  under 
the  title  of  "  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descrip- 
tio,"  &c.  containin?  the  construction  and  canon 
of  his  logarithms,  which  are  those  of  the  kind 
that  is  called  hyperbolic.  This  work,  coming 
presentlv  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Briegs,  then  pro- 
fessor of  Geometry  at  Gtesham  College,  in  Lon- 
don, he  immediately  gave  it  the  greatest  encou- 
ragement, teaching  the  nature  of  the  logarithms 
in  his  public  lectures ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
commending a  change  in  Uie  scale  of  them,  by 
which  they  might  be  advantageously  altered  to 
the  kind  which  he  afterward^  computed  himself, 
which  are  thence  called  Briggs's  Logarithms, 
and  are  those  now  in  coihmon  use.  Mr.  Briggs, 
also,  presently  wrote  to  Lord  Napier,  upon  this 
proposed  change,  and  made  journeys  to  Scotland 
the  two  following  years,  to  visit  Napier,  and 
consult  him  about  that  alteration,  before  he  set 
about  making  it.  Briggs,  in  a  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  March  10th,  1615,  writes  thus: 
"  Napter,  Lord  of  Markinston,  hath  set  my  head 
and  hands  at  work,  with  his  new  and  admirable 
logarithms.  I  ho^e  to  see  him  this  summer,  if 
it  please  God;  for  1  never  saw  a  book  which 

6 leased  me  better,  and  made  me  more  wonder.*' 
iriggs,  accordingly,  paid  him  the  visit,  and  staid 
ajDODnth  with  him. 
The  following  passage  from  the  life  of  Lilly> 
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the  astrol<^er,  contains  a  ci  lions  account  of  the 
meeting  of  those  two  illuctiioua  men.    "  I  viU 
acquaint  you,"  says  Lilly;  "  with  one  memorable 
story  related  unto  me  by  John  Marr,  an  excellent 
mathematician  and  geometrician,  whom  I  con- 
ceive you  remember.    He  was  servant   to  King 
James  and  Charles  L    At  first,  when  the  Loid 
Napier,  or  March iston,  made  public  his  loga- 
rithms, Mr.  Briggs,  then  reader  of  the  astronomy 
lectures,  at  Gresham  College,  in  London,  wss  so 
surprised  with  admiration  of  them,  that  he  couU 
have  no  quietness  in  himself  until  be  had  seen 
that  noble  person  the  Lord  Marchiston.  whose 
only  invention  they  were  :  he  acquaints  John  Marr 
herewith,  who  went  into  Scotland  belore  Mr. 
Briggs,  purposely  to  be  there  when  these  two  so 
learned  persons  should  meet  Mr.  Briggs  appoints 
a  certain  day  when  to  meet  at  Edinburgh ;  but, 
failing  thereof,  the  I^rd  Napier  was  doubtftil  he 
would  not  come.     It  happened  one  day,  as  John 
Marr  and  the  Lord  Napier  were  speaking  of  Mr. 
Briggs;   ''Ah,  John,*    said   Marchiston,    'Mr. 
Briggs  will  not  now  come.'  At  the  very  instanl,  one 
knocks  at  the  gate;  John  Marr  hasted  down,  and 
it  proved  Mr.  Briggs,  to  his  great  contentment. 
He  brings  Mr.  Briggs  up  into  my  lord's  chamber, 
where  almost  one  quarter  of  an  hour  waa  spent, 
each  beholding  the  other  almost  with  admiratitsQ 
before  one  word  was  spoke.    At  last,  Mr.  Bri^^ 
began :  '  My  lord,  I  have  undertaken  this  Iod^ 
journey  purposely  to  see  your  person,  and  to 
know  by  what  engine  of  wit  or  ingcnirity  f  oa 
came  first  to  think  of  this  most  eiceUent'  belp 
into  astronomy,  viz.   the  logarithms;  bat,  my 
lord,  being  by  you  found  out,  I  wonder  nobodr 
else  found  it  out  before,  when  now  knovn,  it  is 
so  easy.'    He  was  nobly  entertained  by  the  Lord 
Napier;  and  every  summer  after  that,  'doriM-  the 
lord's  being  alive,  this  venerable  man,  Mr.  Bn^^ 
went  purposely  into  Scotland  to  visit  him." 

Napier  made,  also,  consider&ble  improvenK^'s 
in  spherical  trigonometry,  &c.  particularly  by  hi» 
Catholic  or  Universal  Rule,  being  a  geneialih^ 
orem,  by  which  be  resohree  all  the  caaes  of  ri^Hsi- 
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a]i|;led  gperical  triangles  in  a  manner  very  simple., 
and  easy  to  be  remembered,  namely,  by  vihBX  he 
calls  the  Five  Circular  Parts.  His  construction 
of  Logarithms,  too,  besides  the  labour  of  tbem, 
manifests  the  greatest  ingenuity.  Kepler  dedi. 
cated  his  fephemerides  to  Napier,  which  trere 
publish e-.I  in  1617  ;  and,  it  appears  from  many 
passages  in  his  letter  about  this  time,  that  he 
accounted  Napier  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  his 
age,  in  the  particular  department  to  which  he  ap- 
plied his  abilities. 

The  last  literary  exertion  of  this  eminent  per- 
•K>n,  was  the  publication  of  his  **  Rabdology  and 
Promptuarjr/  in  1617;  soon  after  which  he  died, 
at  Marchiston,  the  Sd  of  April,  in  the-  same  year, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

BVERT   KAN   FOR  HIMSBLF. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  traveller  met,  on  the  top  of 
Ben  Lomond,  an  old  Highlander,  who  said  he  had 
been  a  guide  from  the  north  side  of  the  monnlain 
for  upwards  of  forty  years;  *'  but  that  d— d  Walter 
Scott,  that  every  body  makes  such  a  work  about,*' 
exclaimed  he  with  vehemence ;  "  I  wish  I  had 
him  to  ferry  over  Loch  Lmnond,  I  should  be  after 
sinking  the  boat,  if  I  drowned  myself  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  for  ever  since  he  wrote  his  '  Lady  of  the 
Lake,'  as  they  call  it,  every  body  goes  to  see  that 
filttiy  hole  L^h  Catrine,  then  comes  round  by 
L»uss,  and  I  have  had  only  two  gentlemen  to  guide 
all  this  blessed  season,  which  is  now  at  an  end.  I 
•hall  never  see  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond  again  !  — 
The  d — 1  confound  his  ladies  and  his  lakes,  say  1 !" 

BATTLE   OF  NORTHALLERTOir. 

£veTy  one  has  heard,  that  when  David  L,  with 
his  son  Henry,  invaded  Northumberland,  in  1186, 
the  English  host  marched  against  them  under  the 
boly  banner  of  St.*  Cuthbert ;  to  the  efficacy  of 
-wrhich  was  imputed  the  great  victory  which  they 
obtained  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Northallerton,  or 
€}u ton-moor.  .  The  conquerors  were  at  least  as 
mnch  indebted  to  the  jealousy  and  intractability 
of  the  different  tribes  who  composed   David's 


army ;  among  whom  wer^  the  Galwegians,  tlie 
Britons  of  Strath-Clyde,  the  men  of  Teviotdala 
and  Lothian,  with  many  Norman  and  German 
warriors,  wno  asserted  the  cause  of  the  Empress 
Maud. 


Pigeons  in  Scotland  are  less  an  object  of  agri- 
cultural commerce,  than  even  any  of  the  kinds 
of  poultry.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  a 
considerable  number  of  dove-cots  may  be  seen, 
but  they  are,  in  general,  appropriated  to  the  tables 
of  the  proprietors ;  very  few  have  fallen  into  the 
occupancy  of  tenants,  but  sometimes  they  have 
contrived  a  little  accommodation  in  some  gable 
end,  or  otherwise,  about  the  offices. 

Although  a  few  are  sometimes  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket, yet  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  this  species 
of  stock  is  Of  little  value,  iho  principal  advantage 
being  derived  from  the  dung.  The  quantity  of 
manure  depends  on  the  management ;  one  gentle- 
man feeds  his  pigeons  in  winter  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  three  quarters  of  barley,  and  he  occasion- 
ally covers  the  floor  of  the  dove-cot  with  a  pretty 
thick  layer  of  chaff;  he  is  abje  to  manure  nearly 
three  acres  in  the' year,  but  in  the  ordinary  ma- 
nagement, a  dove-cot  scarcely  suffices  for  one. 

The  damage  done  by  pigeons  in  fields  newly 
sown,  though  of  some  consideration  both  in  the 
autumn  and  spring,  is  on  the  whole  but  slightly 
felt.  Where  the  complaints  of  the  damage  are 
loudest,  its  computation  teems  not  to  be  founded 
on  data  accurately  ascertained.  In  the  statistical 
historyof  the  parish  of  Auchterdewan,  in  Fife,  the 
damage  of  a  pigeon-house,  in  the  seed  season,  is 
etitimated  at  900  (quarters.  In  the  agricultural 
survey  of  Mid-Lothian,  the  damage  in  the  filling 
season,  is  estimated  at  5  quarters  to  each  of  800 
pigeon-houses.  But  in  the  statistical  history  of 
the  parish  of  Drainy,  in  this  county  of  Moray, 
where  tliere  are  four  pigeon-houses,  the  damage 
for  the  whole  year  is  estimated  only  at  about  ten 
quarters. 

The  views  of  the  legislature  also  regarding  thit 
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object  appeat  to  Ixiipa  fulled  m  amch  m  tho0e  of 
these  estimaten.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  is 
probable  the  dove-cots  being  only  mean  buildings, 
were  more  easily  broken  into  than  at  present,  and 
a  special  act  of  parliament  was  accordingly  passed 
to  prevent  this  offence,  as  early  as  the  year  1494. 
About  80  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  James  IV. 
every  proprietor  is,  by  statute,  ordained  to  build 
a  dove-cot,  which  appears  to  have  been  so  gene* 
rally  folfllled,  that  m  little  more  than  a  100  yetrs 
after,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  the  privilege  of 
building  dove-cots  is  arbitrarily  restricted  to  such 
proprietors  only  as  had  ten  chalders  of  yearly 
rent.  It  may  be  conjectured,  that  in  aid  of  this 
restraint  the  clergy,  during  that  period,  had  inter- , 
posed  the  terrors  of  superstition,  cunningly  laying 
bold  of  the  advantage,  it  may  be  presumed,  of 
some  accidental  circumstance,  to  impress  the  be- 
lief which  is  not  yet  wholly  effiiced,  <^  thai  fricaU- 
ing  a  deme-^uH  mnut  oeeatkm  th§  UauUadj^9  death 
witkmthB 


▲RMS  OF  aACKBlfZIBa. 

The  arms  and  ctesta  of  the  Mackenziet  were 
assumed^  in  consequence  of  Kenneth,  the  ancestor 
of  the  family,  havmg  rescued  Alexander  II.  King 
of  Scotland,  from  a  wounded  stag,  which  had 
attacked  him.  The  animal,  becoming  furious  from 
the  pain,  ran  in  upon  the  King,  and  threw  him 
down,  and  would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  assistance  of  Ken- 
neth Fitigereld,  who  happened  to  be  in  sight, 
and  running  up,  despatcheid  the  deer.  In  gratitude 
for  this  assistance,  the  King  gave  him  a  grant  of 
the  castle  and  estate  of  Elian  Donnan,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  and  clan,  Mac- 
kenneth,  or  Mackenzie,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  their  ancestor,  who  was  an  Irishman  by  birth. 
The  crest  is^a  stag's  head  and  horns.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious circumstance,  that  the'  last  Lord  Seaforth's 
life  should  have  been  endangered  in  the  same 
manner,  as  that  in  which  the  first  of  the  family 
saved  the  King's.  Lord  Seaforth  was  attacked  by 
a  hoitj  in  the  perks  of  Btaan  castle,  but,  being  a 


powerful  man,  and  mmmoA  pf  mat  Mtra^  of 
arm,  he  closed  on  the  animal,  and  seising  hm  by 
the  horns,  pressed  his  breast  against  the  deer's 
forehead.  A  loi^  and  despemte  struggle  enaoedy 
till  he  was  relieved  by  a  gamekeeper,  who  waa 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  bellowing  of  the  hart. 
His  Lordship  was  much  bruised,  but  not  mate- 
rially injured.  The  late  Mr.  West  painted  the 
Rescue  of  Alexander.  The  figures  are  portaits, 
in  full  sixe,  of  persona  on  the  Seaforth  estate,  bis 
Lordship  being  one  of  the  number.  Mr.  West 
consideoed  this  painting  to  be  the  best  of  his  ear- 
lier pieces. 

8HBRIPF8   APPOIIVTBD  BY  BDWARD  L 

Tlie  sheriiTs  first  appointed  were  :— 


Berwick 


Edinburgh 

Haddington 
Linlithgow 
Peebles 
Selkirk 


To  be  named  by  the  captaia  off 
Berwick  castle 


} 


Ive  de  Addebuigh 


'  Gelai  <pii 


Robert  Hastanr 

The  heritable  wertfi'» 
est  de  fee.** 

Richard  Siward 

Thomas  Mc  CuUock 

Godefroy  de  Ros 

Henry  de  St.  Clair 

John  Menteth 

William  Bisset 

Malcolm  de  Innerpelfer 

The  heritable  sheriff 

Constantine  de  Lochort 

John  de  Inchmartin 

William  de  Airth 

Richard  de  Donsmom 

Norman  de  Lesley 

Walter  de  Barclay 

William  Wisei^in 
Forres  &  Nairn  Alexander  Wiseman 
Inverness  John  de  Stirling 

Cromarty  William  da  MoohaiMi^  herilabk 

sheriff 
In  this  list,  many  errors  of  ttanacffibeas  «v«  cor- 


Dumfries 

Wigton 

Air 

Lanark 

Dunbarton 

Stirling 

Clackmannan 

Kinros 

Fife 

Perth 

Forfar 

Kincardine 

Aberdeen 

Banff 

Elgyn 
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lected,  as  Markhalagh^  LeUicYyn,  &c.  Dumniort 
seems  to  be  Dunmore,  now  called  Dunamoor.  De 
Monhaad,  or  de  Monte  alto,  now  pronounced 
Mouat.  The  names  are  spelled  in  the  modern 
manner,  whereby  they  will  be  the  better  under- 
stood. There  are  several  things  remarkable  in 
this  catalogue.  1,.  There  is  no  mention  made  of 
Teviotdale,  otherwise  called  Roke»burgb.  It  is 
probable  that  Teviotdale  was  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the'sheriff  of  Selkirk,  excepting  the  castel- 
laries  of  Jedburgh  and  Rokesburgh.  2.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  Renfrew :  at  thai  time,  it,  and  the 
forest  of  Paisley,  seem  to  have  been  parts  of  the 
shire  of  Lanaik,'(8ee  Prynne,  vol.  iii.  p.  657, 66.%) 
where  Houston,  Fingulton,  &c.  are  said  to  be  in 
the  shire  of  Lanark.  S.  The  shires  and  counties 
are  uniformly  described  by  the  name  of  tha  head 
borough.  4.  Forres  and  Nairn,  (then  called  In- 
vernaim)  are  joined.  5.  Ross-shire  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  it  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  she- 
riff of  Inverness.  6.  Aigyle  and  Caithness  are 
omitted ;  it  may  be  supposed,  that  these  remote 
districts  were  not  subdued.  7.  Mention  is  made 
of  some  heritable  sheriffs,  who  were  continued 
in  office,  for  such  may  be  presumed  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  phrase,  **  Celui  qui  est  de  fee." 

ALBXANDBA  NBSBIT. 

Alexander  Nesbit,  or  Nisbet,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Lord  President  Nesbit,  of  Dirlton,  and 
bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1679.  He  was  educated 
for  the  law ;  but  his  genius  led  him  to  the  study 
of  antiquities,  in  which  he  made  very  great  pro- 
ficiency, as  appears  from  his  excellent  book  on 
heraldry,  which  has  never  yet  been  exceeded  by 
any  treatise  on  the  same  subject  in  the  English 
language.  It  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  2  vols. 
fol,  1722— '49,  and  has  been  reprinted  there  within 
these* few  years.  He  wro^  ** \  vindication  of 
Scottish  Antiquities,"  which  is  now  in  MS.  in 
the  advocates'  library  at  Edinburgh,  and  pub- 
lished "  Heraldical  Essay  on  additional  Figures 
and  Marks  of  Cadency,"  1702,  6vo. ;  and  "  An 
Etiey  oo  the  ftDcieot  and  modem  use  of  Armories/' 
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London,  1718,  4to.    He  diad  at  Dirlton*   1795, 
aged  fifty-six. 

LINENS. 

Of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Great  Britain;  Scot- 
land has  by  far  the  greatest  share.  In  1727,  A 
board  was  established  at  Edinburgh,  under  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliameot  (tSth  Geo.  I.), 
for  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of  the  linen 
and  hempen  n^anufactures.  Since  1819,  accord- 
ing to  a  return  made  to  Parliament  (ordered  to  be 
printed  8d  July,  182X),  this  board  has  bad  an  in- 
come of  about  £8000  a  year,  of  which  it  expended 
annually  between  £8000  and  £4000  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  premiums  to  the  growers  of  the  raw 
materials.  Among  other  r^ulations,  it  was,  till 
lately,  required,  that  all  the  linen  cloth  made  for 
sala,  should  be  stamped  by  officers  appointed  by 
the  board ;  but  this  regulation  was  abolished  by 
the  act  of  the  4th  Geo.  IV.  cap.  40,  passed  in 
June.  1893.  The  quantity  and  estinuited  value, 
every  tenth  year,  from  1730  to  1810,  are  as  fol- 
lows :— 


Yean. 

Total  Yards 

Total  Value. 

£       «.     d. 

1780 

Under  9d. 

8,755,6991 

181,969  15  Hi! 

1740 

Do. 

4,609,679i 

188,777  16    S 

1750 

Above  9d. 

7,579,540^ 

861,786  19     5 

1760 

Do. 

n,747,798i 

598,153  10     5 

1770 

Above  Is. 

13,049,585 

684,411     7     H 

1780 

Do. 

18,410,9841 

699,187  16     4^ 
799,748  16     Sj 

1790 

Under  Is. 

18,898,9571 

1800 

Do. 

94,9S5,68S§ 

1,047,598  10  10 

1810 

Do. 

96,457,079i 

1,265,669  17     8 

After  1810,  this  branch  seems  to  have  declined. 
In  1811,  the  quantity  stam]ped  was  less  by  about 
6ve  millions  of  yards*  and  in  1819  it  vrn»  further 
reduced,  by  about  two  and  a  half  millioiis.  Since 
the  peace,' it  has  participated  in  the  fluctuation, 
to  which  almost  all  the  other  branches  of  our 
industry  have  been  exposed,  but  has,  of  late,  Uh 
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eieaced  very  mvth,  and  ii  now  in  a  prosperons 
atate. 

Very  little  of  the  linen  ii  of  a  fine  quality;  it 
Gpnsists  chiefly  of  sbeetiDgs^  osnaburghs^  bag- 
ging, &c.  the  average  price  not  exceeding  one 
abilling  a  yard.  The  finer  kinds  are  either  made 
in  private  families,  or  imported  from  Ireland. 
The  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Fife,  and  For&r,  carry 
this  manufacture  to  the  greatest  extent,  having 
about  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  Machinery  has 
been  extensively  employed  since  1790,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  found  applicable  to  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  yam,  which  are  still  spun  by  hand. 

BDINBURaH  UNIVERSITY    MUSEUM. 

Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  to  whom  Edinburgh  owes 
the  institution  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  was  also 
the  founder  of  the  University  Museum.  His  col- 
lection consisted,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  of  a 
aeries  of  medals,  pictures,  and  busts;  the  remark- 
able arms,  clothing,  and  or nament»of  foreign  coun- 
.  tries,  mathematical,  philosophical,  and  surgical 
instruments ;  a  cabinet  with  all  the  simples  of  the 
materia  medica ;  and  a  large  collection  of  the 
fossils,  plants,  and  animals,  not  only  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  he  travelled,  but  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world.  This  museum  was 
placed,  after  his  death,  in  1694,  in  the  hall  of  the 
college,  lately  the  library  ;  and  in  1697,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Sibbald,  his  friend  and  coadjutor  in  every 
thing  that  related  to  the  science  of  natural  history, 
presented  to  the  college  a  great  variety  of  cu- 
riosities both  native  and  exotic,  and  published  an 
account  of  the  museum  in  a  tract,  entitled  "  Auc- 
tarium  Musiei  Balfouriani  e  Musaeo  Sibbaldiano." 
At  this  time  the  Edinburgh  Museum  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Europe.  But, 
from  want  of  men  of  similar  taste  or  talents,  this 
valuable  collection  remained  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  useless  and  neglected.  Many  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  were  abstracted,  and  the  otlier  parts 
of  it  were  going  rapidly  to  decay.  "  Yet  even 
after  the  year  1730,^  says  Dr.  Walker,  "  it  still 
Continued  a  considerable  collection,  which  I  have 
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good  reason  to  remember,  aa  it  was  the  aigfat  of  it 
about  that  \ime  that  first  inspired  me  with  an  at- 
tachment to  natural  history.  Soon  after  that  pe- 
riod it  was  dislodged  from  the  hall  where  it  bad 
been  long  kept  j  was  thrown  aside,  and  exposed 
as  lumber ;  was  further  and  further  dilapidated, 
and  ac  length  almost  completely  demolished.'' 

Dr.  Walker,  in  1782,  upon  his  appointment  to 
the  choir  of  natural  history,  still  found  some  of 
the  articles  of  Dr.  Balfour's  museum,  which  be 
considered  worthy  of  preservation,  and  placed 
them  in  his  class-room,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  long  remain  there,  "  and  be  considered  as 
so  many  precious  relics  of  the  fifst  naturalist,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  this  coantry  his 
produced.'' 

When  the  present  professor  succeeded  to  the 
chair  of  natural  history,  the  museum,  which  was 
very  paltry,  was  contained  partly  in  the  lecture- 
room,  partly 'in  an  old  outer  and  miserable  apart- 
ment. The  greater  number  of  specimens  were 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
deoay,  and  were  therefore  thrown  out.  Professor 
Jameson  placed  in  the  college  his  own  private 
collection,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  museom 
was  enriched  by  the  valuable  mineralogical  cabi- 
net of  the  late  Dr.  Thompson  of  Naples.  These 
additions  were  so  considerable,  that  the  patrons 
ordered  the  range  of  building  occupied  by  the 
professor  of  natural  history  to  be  completely  re- 
modelled, and  fitted  up  with  taste  and  elegance. 
But  the  museum  thus  enlarged  was  soon  found  to 
be  too  small,  and  great  anxiety  was  expressed  for 
the  building  and  fitting  up  the  museum  in  the  new 
college.  This  has  been  accomplished,  and  {the 
splendid  new  museum  is  opened  to  the  public. 
This  building  is  the  most  superb  and  elegant  part 
of  the  college.  It  contains  two  great  rooms,  each 
90  feet  long,  and  about  SO  feet  wide,  besides 
smaller  side  apartments,  external  galleries,  and 
lecture-room.  The  t^ner  gnat  room  ia  lighted 
from  the  roof  by  three  large  lanterns,  and  from 
the  side  by  three  great  windows.  AneWant  gal- 
lery runs  round  the  whole  apartment.    1^  inJli 
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Of  the  room  are  etery  where  covered  with  splendid 
caaeB,  covered  with  plate  glass,  for  containing  ob- 
jecu  of  natural  history.  The  cases  in  the  g^lery 
contain  the  classical  and  magnificent  collection 
of  birds  purchased  by  the  college  from  M.  Du- 
fresne  of  Paris;  the  cases  under  the  gallery  for 
the  valuable  collection  of  birds  already  in  the 
college.  It  is  said  the  entire  collection  of  birds 
amounts  to  about  three  thousand  specimens  ;  the 
most  extensive  in  Great  Britain,  and  not  exceeded 
by  manv  on  the  Continent. .  In  the  middle  of  the 
room,  the  floor  of  which  is  of  iron  and  painted, 
are  magnificent  tables  covered  with  plate  glass, 
and  containing  iPery  fine  collections  of  shells,  in- 
sects, and  corals.  The  hwer  external  gallery,  a 
very  beautiful  apartment,  50  feet  in  length,  con- 
tains the  great  collection  of  insects,  and  a  cabinet 
of  minerals  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  minera- 
logy. The  upper  external  gallery  is  90  feet  long, 
divided  into  three  apartments  of  great  beauty,  and 
lighted  from  the  roof  by  elegant  lanterns.  Tbe 
•mailer  apartments  contain  preparations  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  the  middle  and  larger  room  is 
appropriated  for  minemls.  Another  laige  room 
is  to  contain  a  collection  of  all  the  rocks  and  mi- 
nerals of  the  British  empire,  arranged  in  a  geo- 
j^phical  order. 

The  museum  of  anatomical  preparations  is  par- 
ticularly valuable.  It  is  bnder  the  charge  of  the 
professor  of  anatomy,  and  has  been  chiefly  formed 
oy  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  present  profes- 
•or.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  anatomical 
preparations  belonging  to  the  professor  of  mid- 
frifery. 

Besides  the  numerous  acquisitions  lately  made, 
tbe  College  Museum  is  daily  receiving  great  addi- 
tions from  our  adventurous  countrymen  who  re- 
side in  distant  countries  ;  and  professor  Jameson, 
who  overlooks  no  circumstance  which  may  tend 
to  ihe  improvement  of  tbe  science  which  he  so 
•accessfullv  teaches,  drew  up  some  years  ajgo  in- 
■tmetionsior  preserving  objects  in  natural  history, 
which,  by  the  favour  of  government,  were  trans- 
BUtted  to  our  residents  at  foreign  courts  and  in 
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the  colonies,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  produce 
an  ample  supply  of  specimens. 

KING-AT-ARN8. 

The  office  of  heralds,  ;n  feudal  times,  being 
held  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  inauguration 
of  the  Kings-at-arras,  who  presided  over  their 
colleges,  was  pToportiooally  solemn.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  mimicry  of  a  royal  coronation,  except 
that  the  unction  was  made  with  wine  instead  of 
oil.  In  Scotland,  a  namesake  and  kinsman  of  Sir 
David  Lindesay,  inaugurated  in  1592,  ''  was 
crowned  by  King  James  with  the  ancient  crown 
of  Scotland,  which  was  used  before  the  Scottish 
kings  assumed  a  close  crown  ;**  and,  on  occasion 
of  the  same  solemnity,  dined  at  the  king's  table, 
wearing  the  crown.  It  is  probable  that  the  coro- 
nation of  his  predecessor  was  not  less  solemn.  So 
sacred  was  the  herald's  office,  that,  in  1515,  Lord 
Drummond  was  by  parliament  declared  guilty  of 
treason,  and  his  lands  forfeited,  because  he  had 
struck,  with  his  fist,  the  Lion  Kins-at-arms,  when 
he  reproved  him  for  his  follies.  Nor  was  he  re- 
stored, but  at  the  Lion's  earnest  solicitation. 

WINTER   STORSa. 

In  Scotland  formerly,  as  in  England,  (while  the 
agriculture  of  that  country  was  in  an  imperfect 
state),  the  stock  of  butchers'  meat  for  six  or  seven 
months  was  killed  and  salted  about  Martinmas, 
because  there  wat  no  due  store  of  provender  laid  up 
for  the  winter.  In  the  Highlands,  where  every  fa- 
mily must  kill  its  own  meat,  this  is  still,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  case ;  but  the  abundance  found  in 
every  gentleman's  house  of  game,  poultry,  eggs, 
pastry,  and  preparations  of  milk  andconterves, 
make  tbe  market  for  fresh  butchers'  meat  the  less 
missed.  « 

HENRY   BALNAVEa. 

This  promoter  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland, 
was  bom  at  Kircaldy,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.  and  educated  at 'the  university 
of  St.  Andrew*s.     He  afterwards  went  to  Prance, 
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in  ordet  to  oomfilete  fah  itiidlet ;  and,  retorDtng  to 
Scotland,  was  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  kingdom; 
but  in  the  year  1549,  the  earl  dismissed  him^  for 
having  embraced  the  Protestant  religion.  In  1546  he 
joined  the  murderers  of  'Cardinal  Beaton, although 
without  baviag  been  concerned  in  that  act,  yet  for 
this  he  was  declared  a  traitor,  and  excommuni- 
cated.^ Whilst  that  party  were  besieged  in  the 
castle 'of  St.  Andrew's,  they  sent  Balnaves  to  Eng- 
land, who  returned  with  a  considerable  supply  of 
provisions  and  money ;  but,  being  at  last  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  French,  he  was  sent,  with  the 
rest  of  the  garrison^  to  France.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  about  the  year  1559,  and  having  joined 
the  congregation,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
on  the  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  156S,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  and  appointed 
by  the  general  assembj^,  with  other  learned  men, 
to  revise  the  book  of  discipline.  The  celebrated 
reformer  Knoi,  his  contemporary,  gives  him  the 
character  of  a  very  learned  and  pious  divine,  and 
we  learn  fromCalderwood's  MS.  history,  end  from 
Sadler's  State  Papers,  that  he  raised  himself  by 
his  talents  and  probity,  from  an  obscure  station 
to  the  first  honours  of  the  state,  and  was  justly 
regarded*  as  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
reformed  cause  in  Scotland.  It  is  added,  that 
when  a  boy,  he  travelled  to  the  continent,  and 
hearing  of  a  free  school  at  Cologne,  procured 
admission  to  it^  and  received  a  liberal  educa- 
lioB. 

iXe  died  at  Ediobingh,  in  1579.  It  was  during 
his  confinement  at  Roueo  in  France  that  he  wrote 
a  treatise  on  justification,  and  the  works  and  con- 
veraatioaofa  justified  man,  which  was  revised 
by  Kncg^,  who  added  a  recommendatory  dedica- 
tion, and  desired  it  might  be  printed.  The  MS. 
however^  was  not  discovered  until  after  Knox's 
death,  when  it  was  published  ia  1584,  8vo.  with 
the  title  of  *'  Confession  Of  Faith,  &c.  by  Henrv 
Balnaves,  of  Halhill,  oae  of  the  lords  of  council, 
and  lords  of  session.'* 


OOKBDOM  OF  ftOTHSAT. 

The  reason  why  Rotbsay  was  fixed  ae  tile  dfli 
for  the  Princes  of  Scotland  was,  because  it  waa 
the  most  ancient  residence  of  the  Stuart  family, 
they  possessing  the  Isle  of  Bute,  in  which  Rotb- 
say is  situated ;  for  many  ages,  the  castle  was  a 
favourite  seat  of  Robert  III.  It  is  now  in  rains ; 
except  a  small  part,  Bute  is  posseaased  by  the 
earl  of  that  title,  whose  ancestor  was  a  natoral 
son  of  King  Robert  II. ;  but  Rothsay  is  still  re- 
tained as  a  title  appropriated  to  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  which  they  an 
bom,  and  is  now  used  as  such  by  the  Priaoe  d 
Wates. 

an  ALL*!  PLOUOB. 

It  may  be  proper  to  ^ive  a  short  account  of  tha 
introduction  of  this  singularly  aseftil  and  econo- 
mical implement  into  Berwickshire,  from  whence 
it  has  bean  adopted  into  all  the  weH-cultivated 
districts  of  Scotland,  and  many  parts  of  the  north 
of  England.  About  the  year  1764,  very  little  was 
known  in  Berwickshiie  respecting  the  principles 
of  construction  of  wheel  carriages,  and  still  less 
of  the  mechanical  principles  of  the  plough,  ftood 
ploughs  and  caits  being  then  purchased  iroa 
Northumberland.  At  this  period,  James  Snafl, 
then  a  young  and  ingenious  mechanic,  who  had 
spent  some  time  in  EIngland  for  improvcneat, 
returned  to  Berwickshire^  his  uatiTe  cooalrj. 
His  merit  becoming  soon  known  to  John  Rcaloa, 
Esq.  of  Lammerton,  a  sealons  promoter  of  agri- 
cultural improvemenu,  that  gentleman  settled 
Small  at  Blackadder  Mount,  erected  all  the  no- 
cesaary  buildings  for  smith's  and  Carpentaria  shops 
for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  ploughs,  csuts, 
and  waggons,  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  set  him 
agoing  with  the  indispensible  assistance  of  cash 
and  credit  Small  continued  for  many  years  ai 
this  place  in  full  employment,  often  employing 
twenty  or  more  carpenters,  and  six  or  eight  black- 
smiths, constructing  ploughs,  carts,  waggons,  sad 
other  implements  of  husbandry,  both  for  this 
county  and  other  parts  of  Sootlaw^  his  plovf  hs 
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eipecially  being  much  admired  and  loTight  alter, 
and  continue  unrivalled  to  the  present  times, 
though  now  constructed  by  an  infinite  number  of 
plough-wrighu  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Be- 
sides the  plough.  Small  made  material  improve- 
ments on  the  construction  of  harrows,  rollers, 
and  fanners,  or  winnowing  machines. 

martyrs'  tomb  at  dunnottar. 

On  a  phiin  white  painted  head-stone,  near  the 
Keith's  aisle,  in  the  church-yard  of  Dunnottar,  is 
the  following  inscription :  **  Here  lyes,  John  Stot, 
James  Atcheson,  James  Russel,  William  Brown, 
and  one  whose  name  we  have  not  gotten,  and  two 
women,  whose  names,  also,  we  know  not;  and 
two  who  perished  coming  down  the  rock,  one 
whose  name  was  James  Watson,  the  other  not 
known,  who  all  died  prisoners  in  Dunnottar  Caa- 
tle,  1685,  for  their  adherecne  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  Scotland's  covenanted  work  of  reformation.-— 
Bev.  XL  chap,  18  wrae."  The  text  quoted  in  the 
above,  is  as  follows :  And  they  heard  a  great  voice 
from  heaven,  saying  unto  them,  come  np  hither. 
And  they  ascended  up  to  heaven  in  a  clOnd,  and 
their  enemies  beheld  them. 

The  place  where  the  covenanters  were  confined, 
called  the  Whi^  vault,  and  the  holes  in  the  wall, 
into  which  their  hands  were  cnicUy  fastened  with 
wedges,  are  still  shewn. 

PARALLBL  ROADS  OV  OLBHROT. 

Glenrojr  is  situated  in  Lochaber,  extending  in 
the  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.  for  seven  or  eight 
miles,  lu  sides  are  remarkably  lofty  and  perpen- 
dicular. On  the  north  side,  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  the  stream,  which  flows  along  the 
bottom  of  the  glen,  there  is  a  flat  or  terrace, 
about  seventy  feet  broad,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  road,  formed  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  running  along,  on  a  perCect  level,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  glen.  Five  hundred  feet  above 
this,  there  is  another  of  these  terraces,  and,  still 
.  higher,  a  third,  also  parallel,  and  of  similar  form, 
lliera  are  corresponding  terraces,  but  less  dia- 
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clnctlj  formed,  on  tha  othet  side  of  the  gkfK    la 

English,  they  are  called  parallel  roads ;  but  tha 
inhabitants  know  them  b^  the  name  of  the  King'a 
Hunting  Roads,  and  ascribe  the  construction  of 
them  to  some  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  who  re- 
sided at  Inverlochy,  for  the  convenience  of  hunt- 
ing. ^  Some  genealogical  tourists  object  to  this 
tradition,  and  attempt  to  account  for  them  by 
natural  means,  and  also  for  similar  roads  in  the 
neighbouring  valley  of  Glenspean.  These  geo-* 
logists  say,  that  the  glen  was  once  full  of  water, 
up  to  the  level  of  the  highest  parallel,  which 
must  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  wa- 
ters of  this  hike,  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  By  somo 
violence,  however,  an  opening  was  made  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  glen,  which  confined  the  water, 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  immediately  fell  as 
low  as  the  second  parallel,  and  formed  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first.  Another  opening  of  the 
same  kind,  brought  down  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter to  the  third  parallel,  when,  at  length,  that 
which  confined  the  water  giving  way  entirely,  it 
subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  where  it  now 
runs  in  a  rapid  stream,  without  obstruction.^  To 
this  opinion  the  Highlanders  object,  that  it  ia 
not  probable,  that  water,  after  the  first  declension, 
would  remain  so  perfectly  stationary  as  to  form  a 
second  parallel,  of  the  same  breadth  and  forma- 
tion as  the  first;  or,  that  the  second  declension 
would  be  so  regalar  in  time,  and  the  water  so 
equal  in  iu  action,  as  to  form  a  third  terrace  of 
form  and  breadth  perfectly  similar  to  the  two 
others ;  that  the  glen  is  too  narrow  to  allow  the 
waves  to  act  with  sufficient  force  to  form  these 
broad  levels ;  that  in  the  centre  of  the  glen,  which 
is  narrow,  the  levels  are  the  broadest,  and  most 
perfect ;  whereas,  on  the  upper  end,  which  opens 
to  a  wide  extent,  allowing  a  large  space  for  the 
wind  to  act  with  a  superior  force,  the  levels  are 
contracted,  and  less  perfect ;  that,  on  one  side  of 
the  glen,  the  terraces  are  broad,  and  of  perfectly 
regular  formation,  while,  on  the  other,  they  are 
narrow,  and  not  so  well  formed ;  and  that,  nnless 
the  wind  blew  always  from  tha  same  <]iMnBS^ 
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wavea  would  not  roll  with  more  force  to  one  side 
of  a  piece  of  water,  than  to  another.  In  Glen- 
spean,  which  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  in  which  similar  appearances  present  them- 
selves, the  hills  recede  from  each  other,  leaving 
a  wide  expanse,  on  the  sides  of  which,  if  the 
hollow  had  been  filled  with  water,  the  waves 
would  have  acted  with  considerable  force  ;  and 
yet,  these  roads  or  terraces  are,  by  no  means,  so 
well  formed,  continuous,  and  distinct,  as  in  Glen- 
roy.  The  Highlanders  also  urge  the  impossibi- 
lity of  water  having  ever  been  confined  in  Glen- 
spean,  without  an  improbable  convulsion  of  na- 
ture, the  lower  end  being  of  great  width,  and  open 
to  the  ocean.  After  stating  these  reasons,  they 
triumphantly  conclude  by  a  query.  Why  other 
glens  and  straths  in  the  Highlands  do  not  exhibit 
natural  appearances  similar  to  those  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  ancient  residence  of  their  kings  ?  Their 
own  account,  which  they  believe  as  firmly  as  they 
do  their  creed,  is,  that  these  roads  were  made  for 
the  hunting  of  the  kings,  when  at  Inverlochy ; 
that  they  were  palisadoed  on  each  side,  and  that 
the  game  was  driven  through,  affording  the  royal 
liunters  time  to  destroy  numbers  before  they  could 
get  to  the  end.  As  a  confirmation  of  this  account, 
they  quote  the  name  of  the  circumjacent  places, 
which  all  bear  an  analogy  to  these  huntin;:rs. 

To  these  opinions,  so  opposite  and  difficult  to 
reconcile,  it  is  probable  that  each  party  will  adhere. 

On  this  subject,  M.  Dupiu  observes,  *'  1  own 
that  the  reasons  given  in  favour  of  one  of  these  opi- 
nions, seem,  to  me,  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  those 
given  in  favour  of  the  other.  I  confess,  ingenu- 
ously, that  after  having  travelled  over  these  asto- 
nishing roads,  and  considered  their  situation,  I 
found  It  impossible  to  explain  the  artificial  con- 
struction of  six  parallel  roads,  which  lead  to  no- 
thing, and  the  natural  formation  of  six  parallel 
roads,  by  the  eflluxes  of  a  lake,  of  which  I  cannot 
see  what  did  form,  or  what^  was  likely  to  form  the 
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TIMBER  MARKET. 

Tht  timber  market  of  Aberdeen^  held  on  the 


last  Thursday  of  August,  (new  style).  «u  vp- 
nally  instituted  for  the  sale  .of  auch  woodai*-^ 
Highlanders  cut  down  in  clearing  their  lands,  f-: 
this,  it  is  said,  they,  at  first,  paid  nothing,  br.v 
a  farther  encouragement  to  their  industrr.  ar. 
until  lately,  either  a  chartered  or  present  - ' 
right,  to  turn  their  horses  on  tb«  laDds  of  Stctl''- 
The  market  is  not  allowed  to  be  opened  tz. 
midnight.  It  is  frequented  by  the  Detvside  »'- 
who  come  down,  sometimes,  from  the  uppcri  ^s 
of  Strath  Dee. 

,  LAPWING. 

The  lapwing  is  a  beautiful,  lively,  actire  Vi- 
and, being  a  Iwrbinger  of  spring,  is  always  ii«  - 
come  to  Scotland;  Uie  flesh,  in  October,  is  91' 
to  be  excellent  eating,  and  the  c^ggs,  which  ?-t 
large  for  its  size,  are  reckoned  a  ^reat  delicar. 
even  in  London.  The  popular  saying  respect:;.' 
it  is,  that  "  it  brings  its  egg'to  Scotland,  and  csr- 
ries  its  dung  to  Ireland,"  to  the  bogs  of  Th:'" 
country  it  is  supposed  to  withdraw  for  the  h^hr" 
of  a  milder  winter;  and  there  it  may,  periuf^. 
be  called  the  ungrateful  bird.  As  it  remains  wr  * 
us  only  during  the  breeding  season,  it  is  nt-^  ' 
shot  at.  The  lapwing  is  not  fond  of  well  cc- 
vated  fields,  and,  as  the  lands  are  brought  ve^t ' 
cultivation,  the  number  of  lapwings  diminisiM. 


WILLIAM    BARCLAY. 

This  learned  and  eminent  civilian,  was  bom  h 
Aberdeenshire,  in  1541,  and  descended  from  cn>« 
of  the  best  families  in  Scotland.  He  was  in  f-^ 
vour  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  but,  after  t!^' 
princess  was  dethroned,  and  detained  in  captivit> 
m  England,  finding  that  he  bad  no  prospect  c* 
making  his  fortune  iu  the  court  of  her  son  Jam* 
he  resolved  to  retire  into  France,  which  be  d* 
about  1579.  He  was  then  more  than  thirty  yea-^ 
of  age,  4ind  went  to  Bourges,  in  order  to  sta<h 
law.  He  there  took  his  doctor's  degree  is  tltf 
faculty,  and  had  applied  himself  so  closeh  n 
his  books,  that  he  was  qualified  to  fill  a  chaL'. 
Edmund  Hay,  the  Jesuit^  who  was  his  coanti;- 
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naan,  and  it  said  to  have  been  related  to  him,  pro- 
cured him,  accordingly,  a  jprofeflaorship  in  civil 
law,  in  the  university  of  rontamousson,  by  his 
interest  with  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  who  had  lately 
founded  that  seminary.    And  the  Duke  not  only 
conferred  upon  Barclay  the  first  professorship, 
but  also  appointed  him  counsellor  of  state,  and 
master   of  requests.    In  1581,  Barclay  married 
Anne  de  Malleville,  a  young  lady  of  Lorrain,  by 
whom  he  had  his  son  John,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  writer  of  considerable  note,  and  whom 
the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  to  enter  into 
their  society.  But  Barclay  opposing  their  scheme, 
the  Jesuits  resented  it  so  highly,  and  did  him  so 
many  ill  offices  with  the  Duke,  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  leave  Lorrain.    He  then  went  to  London, 
where  King  James  I.  is  said  to  have  offered  him 
a  place  in  his  council,  with  a  considerable  pen- 
sion ;  but  he  declined  these  offers,  because  it  was 
made  a  necessary  condition  of  his  accepting  them, 
that  he  should  embrace  the  Protestant  Religion. 
In  1604,  he  returned  into  France,  and  accepted  the 
professorship  of  the  civil  law,  which  was  offered 
him  by  the  university  of  Angers.    He  taught 
there  with  reputation,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
fond  of  making  a  splendid  appearance  in  his  cha- 
Tacter  of  professor.    But  he  did  not  hold  this 
office  long,  dying  in  1606     He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans.    He  appears  to  have 
been  much  prejudiced  against  the  Protestants; 
and  was  a  cealous  advocate  forpassive^obedience, 
and  the  divine  right  of  Kings. 

THB   BAEL  OP  ANGUS 

Angus  was  an  old  man  when  the  war  against 
England  was  resolved  upon  by  King  James  IV. 
He  earnestly  spoke  against  that  measure  from  its 
commencement ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  remonstrated  so  freely  upon  the  impo- 
licy of  fighting,  that  the  King  said  to  him,  with 
teom  and  indignation,  "  if  he  was  afraid,  he 
might  go  home.*^  The  Earl  burst  into  tears,  at 
this  insupportable  insult,  and  retired  accordingly, 
leaving  his  sons,  George,  matter  of  Angus,  and 
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Sir  William,  of  .Glenbervle,  to  command  his  fol- 
lowers. They  were  both  slain  in  battle,  with  two 
huhdred  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  The 
aged  earl,  broken-hearted  at  the  calamities  of  his 
house  {and  his  country,  retired  into  a  religious 
house,  where  he  died,  about  a  year  after  the  field 
of  Flodden. 

LANDED   PROPRIETORS. 


Description  of  the  Estates.' 


Large  properties  or  estates,  above 

£2000  of  valued  rent 
Middling   properties    or   estates, 

from  £2000  to  £500  of  valued 

rent        -         -        -        - 
Small  properties  or  estates,  under 

£500  of  valued  rent 
Estates   belonging   to  Corporate 

Bodies        .... 

Total 


Number  of 
Proprietors. 


806 


1077 

6181 

144 


7798 


advocates'  library. 
The  establishment  of  the  valuable  library  be- 
longing to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  was  projected 
by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  proposed  by  him 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  held  on  the  I  Ith  of 
December,  1680.  The  utility  of  the  institution 
was  instantly  perceived,  and  the  library  was 
founded  in  1682.  In  the  year  1695,  the  collection 
was  considerably  increased  by  a  donation  from 
William,  Duke  of  Queensberry.  In  1700,  the 
room  where  the  library  was  kept  being  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  it  was  removed  to  the  place  which 
it  at  present  occupies,  the  ground  floor  of  the 
parliament  house.  This  library,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  considerable  in  Scotland,  is  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  money  paid  by  advocates  on  their 
admission  into  the  Faculty ;  and  the  statute  of 
Queen  Anne,  which  establishes  a  literary  property 
of  authors  in  their  books,  requiring  that  a  copy 
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of  such  books  sliall  be  ^ven  to  thia  library.  In 
the  library  is  a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts, 
consisting  of  classics,  of  the  registers  of  some  of 
the  Scottish  monasteries,  of  illuminated  missals, 
and  many  volumes  of  original  papers  relating  to 
tlie  affairs  of  Scotland.  The  Faculty  acquired 
the  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  belonging 
to  Sir  James  Balfour  in  1700.  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  prints;  and  in  1705,  the  Faculty 
purchased  a  fine  collection  of  coins  and  medals, 
Grecian,  Roman,  Saxon,  Scottish,  and  English. 
Of  printed  books  there  .arc  upwards  of  100,000  vo- 
lumes. The  books  are  lent  out  upon  receipts, 
and  a  member  of  the  Faculty  may  borrow  twenty- 
five  volumes  at  one  time,  suojectto  the  obligation 
of  restoring  them  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  advo- 
cates have  it  also  in  their  power  to  oblige  their 
friends  with  the  books  of  their  library;  so  that  it 
is  open,  by  (his  means,  for  every  useful  purpose, 
to  the  perusal  of  the  public.  The  establishment 
is  under  the  care  of  a  librarian,  and  four  assistant 
librarians,  appointed  by  the  Faculty ;  and  among 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  office  of  principal 
librarian,  may  be  mentioned  Thomas  Rdodiman, 
David  Hume,  and  Adam  Ferguson.  Walter  Good- 
hall  for  many  years  held  the  situation  of  assis- 
tant-libiarian. 

The  Advocates'  Library  occupies  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  parliament-house.  An  addition  to 
the  accommcKiation  required  for  this  extensive 
collection  was  procured  by  the  erection  of  court- 
rooms for  the  lords  ordinary,  the  apartment  under 
which  is  ocpupi<d  by  the  library.  A  splendid 
new  library  room  is  also  finished  in  the  floor 
above  the  library  room  of  the  Writers  to  the  Sig- 
net. This  room  is  140  feet  long,  and  48  feet  wide^ 
with  an  elliptical  arched  ceiling  very  richly  pan- 
neled,  88  feet  high.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by 
84  fluted  columns  and  86  pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  18|  feet  high,  with  an  entablatnre 
richly  ornamented.  The  centre  compartment  is 
formed  by  spandrils  into  a  dome,  with  a  large 
cupola.  The  dome  is  enriched  by  paintings,  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Stothaid,  of  Apollo  and  ih%  Muses  | 
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the  celebrated  histofiaM,  poeU,  ^ 
&c.  painted  as  large  as  life. 

The  book  presses  are  formed  in  pien  nff^ 
ing  a  gallery  running  along  both  aides  and  rs4tf 
the  room  behind  the  columns.  The  ap«rtBiesiii 
lighted  by  windows  on  the  south  side  and  oddr 
cupola.  The  floor  is  of  oak,  and  the  whole  ksis 
very  imposing  effect. 

The  staircase  and  anti-room  leading^  to  the  E- 
brary  occupies  a  space  of  50  feet  by  2S,  aid  4S 
feet  high,  executed  from  a  design  of  Mr.  PIsTfak. 
The  ceiling  of  the  anti-room  is  formed  mu>» 
dome  richly  panneled,  with  cupola  on  the  tcf. 
and  supported  by  10  columns  and  six  pilssten  «f 
the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  richly  omameated 
frieze.  The  stair  communicates  with  the  old  li- 
brary under  the  parliament  house,  which,  bcsdai 
the  recent  addition  of  a  library  room,  40  fat 
square,  elegantly  fitted  up,  has  a  flre-pcoof  torn 
for  manuscripts. 

LATINO  A  OHOST. 

A  white  ghost  having  appeared  at  Dundee  se- 
veral nights,  and  terrified  many  people*  a  pm 
tleman  fell  on  a  mode  of  laying  to  rest  this  pe^ 
turbcd  spirit.  He  sent  round  the  town-dramaff, 
with  a  notice  that  be  should  be  out  with  a  gn^ 
dog,  to  hunt  the  ghost,  when  he  next  appcsied, 
and  the  conse:iaeDce  was,  that  this  spirit  was  asi 
seen^alter. 

TBB  KBITB8  AltD  THB  CLAN-OCnn 

About  1478,  there  was  a  dissension  in  Cuth- 
ness,  about  the  Keiths  and  the  Clan  Gen.  A  nect- 
ing  was  appointed  for  their  reconciliatioo,  at  tbs 
clttpel  of  St.  Tayre,  in  Caithness,  near  Gimitoi 
to  come  with  twelve  horse  on  either  side.  Ik 
chief  of  Clan-Gun  came,  accordingly,  with  his 
twelve  men,  the  chief  of  his  clan.  Whilst  thcr 
were  within  the  chapel,  at  their  prayefs,  tk 
laird  of  Inverugie  and  Acrigell  arrived,  sith 
twelve  horse,  and  on  each  horse  two  men,  nakisi 
twenty-four  men,  thinking  it  no  breach  of  coa- 
pact^  as  they  brought  only  twelvw  hoctaa^  as  sp 
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otnted.  60  the  twenty-fofit  centlemeD  rushed 
ito  the  cliapel,  and  attacked  tlie  Clan-Gun.  A 
esperate  content  ensued,  in  which  all  the.  Clan- 
:un  -were  slain,  and  most  of  the  Keiths.  After- 
rards,  William  Mackames,  in  revengie,  killed 
^orge  Keith,  of  Acrigell,  and  his  son,  with  ten 
len,  at  Drummoy,  in-  Sutherland,  as  they  were 
ravelling  from  luTerugie  into  Caithness. 

KING  JAMBS  AND  CHB8HIRB  G008B. 

At  an  entertainment  given  to  James  VI.,  in  his 
progress  to  London,  it  was  proposed  to  his  nia- 
3sty  to  eat  some  goose  in  the  Chnhian  fathkm, 
rith  boiled  grocUt  (shelled  oats) ;  and  being  asked 
low  he  likc^  it,  he  said,  he  should  have  liked  it 
nuch  better,  if  they  had  given  the  oats  to  the 
»oor  anioaal  before  they  killed  it. 

BUN-RIO  AND  RUN-DALB. 

Anciently,  upon  almost  every  estate  in  the 
ounty,  perhaps  universally,  over  all  Scotland,  at 
east  in  cultivated  or  arable  districts,  the  larger 
eus,  and  even  the  farm  lands,  were  distributed 
Tito  a  multitude  of  small  intermixed  allotments, 
scattered  over  the  whole  arable  extent  of  the 
istate,  or,  at  least,  of  the  particular  township,  in 
larrow  or  broad  irregular  stripes,  called,  respec- 
ively,  run-rig  and  run-dale,  interspersed  among 
>ach  other,  and  with  the  lands  remaining  in  full 
jropcrtf,  to  the  superior  or  landlord,  l^ese  rigs 
)r  dales  were  divided  from  each  other  by  narrow 
)r  broad  slips  of  uncultivated  g^rass  land,  called 
rinds  or  baulks,  full  of  rubbish  gathered  from  the 
:uUtvated  soil,  and  often  overgrown  with  briars, 
brambles,  thistles,  and  every  kind  of  pernicious 
weed.  In  this  situation,  the  feuar,  or  farmer,  of 
?ight  or  ten  acres  or  more,  often  had  his  various 
patches  in  as  many  distant  parts  of  the  estate  or 
x>wn8hip.  Many  of  these  feuars  or  farmers  had, 
likewise,  certain  regulated  rights  in  common  pas- 
;ure8,  sometimes  connected  in  a  similar  manner 
prith  several  neighbouring  estates  or  townships, 
ind  they  had  right  to  universal  pasturage  over  the 
fhole  mble  landi^  ^^^  ^>  oertain  period*  when 
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the  harvest  waa  led  hbfM^  and  nntQ  another  cer- 
tain period  in  spring,  when  the  seed  work  began. 
This  right  was  called  long  tedder.  At  least,  in 
some  townships,  the  feuars  and  tenants  had  the 
singular  privilege  of  allowing  mares  in  foal  to 
pasture  at  large,  for  ten  days,  or  more,  after  the 
barley  seed  was  in  the  g^und. 

Feuars  and  tenants,  likewise,  had  right  to  cut 
and  carry  off  sod,  called  feal  and  divot,  from  the ' 
moors  and  commons,  for  building  and  roofing  their 
cottages  and  hovels,  and  other  purposes ;  and  to 
cut  and  dry,  and  to  carry  off  tun  and  peats  from 
the  moors  and  mosses  of  the  estate,  for  fuel. 
These  intermixed  patches^  and  their  common 
rights,  very  much  resemble  the  common  field 
lands  of  England^  and  their  connected  wastes  or 
common  pastures.  It  is  perfectly  obvious^  that 
the  almost  irreclaimable  sterility  of  large  tracts 
of  moor,  all  over  Scotland,  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  frequently  renewed  practice  of  pairing  and 
carrying  away  the  surface,  for  turf,  feal,  and  divoty 
thus  removing,  in  a  moment,  the  gradually  formed 
vegetable  soil,  which  may  require  numerous  cen- 
turies to  restore.  The  infield  lands  and  crofts, 
about  villages  and  farm  towns,  have,  however^ 
been  very  greatly  benefited  hj  that  barbarous 
practice,  having  thereby  ac<|nired  laige  acces- 
sions of  rich  adventitious  soil,  from  the  ash^s  of 
village  fires,  and  the  ruins  of  sod  walls  and  roofs, 
always  laid  as  manure  upon  the  home  lands. 

In  consequence  of  a  general  inclosure  act, 
passed  by  the  ScoU  Parliament,  A.D.  1695,  c.  8S, 
these  run-rir  and  run-dale  lands,  and  their  com- 
mon rights,  have  all,  or  mostly,  been  abolished, 
and  equitable  distinct  portions  have  been  allotted 
to  each  proprietor  and  feuar,  in  absolute  seve- 
ralty. By  tne  provisions  of  this  excellent  law, 
it  is  competent  for  any  proprietor  in  run-rig  lands, 
to  prosecute  a  divisioa  before  the  judge  onlinary, 
or  sheriff  of  the  county,  by  regular  excambion, 
or  equitable  exchange,  quantity  and  quality  always 
considered.  And  by  c.  88,  of  the  same  year, 
1695,  the  same  right  is  extended  to  proprietors 
who  have  rights  of  comnumty  over  waste  pestnreau 
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to  sue  in  the  Court  of  Session  for  division,  ac- 
cording to  the  comparative  extents  of  their  re- 
spective properties,  called  the  dominant  tene> 
ments,  which  have  rights  over  the  common,  which 
is  termed  the  servient  tenement.  Such  are  the 
general  principles  of  these  wise  laws ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  minutie  of  their 
application.  It  was,  however,  many  years  before 
these  beneBcial  consequences  were  generally  per- 
ceived, or  extensively  taken  advantage  of. 


ANNIB  AND  THB  TaUMPSTBR  OF  PYVIB. 

In  the  kirk-vard  of  Fyvie,  is  to  be  seen  the 
mve-stone  of  the  ill-fated  <^,'Annie,"  ^hose  love 
For  the  trumpeter  of  Fyvie  is  the  subject  of  a  well 
known  tragic  ballad!,  She  was  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  miller  of  Tiftie,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  Very  beautiful.  Her  relations  violently  op- 
posed her  union  with  her  lover,  Andrew  Lammie, 
aa  being  beneath  her.  When  he  went  away  to 
Edinbuigh,  with  his  master,  he  promised,  on  his 
return,  to  marry  her ;  but  she  told  him,  that  be- 
fore that  time,  she  "  would  be  laid  in  the  green 
kIrk-yard  of  Fyvie,"  which  came  to  pass,  for  she 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

'*  O,  mother  dear,  make  me  my  bed. 

And  lay  my  face  to  Fyvie, 
Thus  will  I  lie,  and  thus  will  die, 
.  For  my  dear  Andrew  lAmmie.'^ 

She  died  19th  of  January,  1679. 

UP   IN   THE  MOSNING   BARLT. 

Mary,  Queen  of  William  III.  was  an  admirer  of 
this  tune.  In  England,  it  is  called  "  Cold  and 
Raw."  One  day,  at  her  private  concert,  where 
Purcel  presided,  the  Queen  intern]])ted  the  music, 
by  desiring  one  Mrs.  Hunt  to  sing  this  Scots 
tune,  which  she  did;  whil&  Purcel  was  chagrined 
at  the  interruption.  To  secure  himself  from  such 
interruption  m  future,  and  to  surprise  and  gratify 
the  Queen,  he  made  .this  tune  the  bass  of  one  of 
his  songs,  which  was  printed  in  his  Orpheus  Bri- 
taonicus.  The  celebrated  I^ulyn  was  so  enchanted 


with  Scotch  tunes,  that  he  oeatowed  vpoo  i 

additional  parts  and  symphonies. 


SCOTTISH   INNS. 

The  accommodations  of  a  Scottish  hoistekie,«r 
inn,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  coUecti^ 
from  Dunbar's  admirable  tale  of  "  The  Frists  <i 
Berwick."  Simon  Lawder,  *'  the  gay  ostIiet7 
seems  to  have  lived  very  comfortably  ;  and  hb 
wife  decorated  her  person  with  a  aoarlet  kirt'i:. 
and  a  belt  of  silk  and  silver,  and  ring-a  upon  her 
fingers;  and  feasted  her  paramour  with  rabbiti* 
capons,  partridges,  and  Bouideaux  wine.  At 
least,  if  the  Scottish  inns  were  not  good,  it  tsj 
not  for  want  of  encouragement  from  the  legisl*- 
tuie ;  who,  so  early  as  the  leign  of  James  L,  not 
onlv  enacted,  that  in  all  boroughs  and  fairs  the?e 
be  hostellaries,  having  stables  and  chambers,  asd 
provision  fot  roan  and  horse,  bnt,  by  another 
statute,  ordained,  th^t  no  man,  travelling  on  hone 
or  foot,  should  presume  to  lodge  any  'where,  ei- 
cept  in  these  hostellaries;  and  that  no  penoN 
save  inn-keepers,  should  receive  such  trayeUers, 
under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings,  for  exerciaia? 
such  hospitality.  But,  in  spite  of  these  provi- 
dent enactments,  the  Scottish  hostels  vers  bet 
indifferent,  and  strangers  continue  to  find  recsp* 
tion  in  the  houses  of  individuals. 

HIGHLANDERS   IN  PRINCB  FERDINAND**  ARKT. 

The  French  held  the  Highlanders  in  Prisce 
Ferdinand^s  army,  in  the  seven  years'  v-ar,  ai  first 
in  great  contempt,  but  met  with  them  so  often  af- 
terwards, and  saw  them  in  front  of  so  nissy  battles, 
that  they  firmly  believed  there  were  twelve  bat- 
talions of  them  in  the  army,  instead  of  two. 
Broglio  himself  said,  that  he  once  wished  he  was 
a  man  of  six  feet  high,  but  that  now  he  was  k- 
conciled  to  his  size,  since  he  had  seen  the  woa- 
dcrs  performed  by  the  little  mountaineets. 

JAHB8'  MACKNIORT, 

Wks  bom  at  Irvine,  in  Argyleshire,  in  1721, 
educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  after- 
wards,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  tine,   heard  • 


lourae  of  leetnres  at  Le? den.  After  his  return  he 
ras  admitted  into  the  church,  and  in  May,  1759, 
7a9  ordained  miniBter  of  Maybole,  on  which  liv- 
ng  he  continued  during  sixteen  years.  Here  he 
omposed  his  two  celebrated  works,  the  "  liar- 
Qony  of  the  Gospels,"  and  his  "  New  Translation 
»f  the  Epistles,*^*  both  which  were  very  &vour- 
ibly  received,  and  greatly  advanced  his  reputation 
n  the  theological  world.  In  17 AS  he  published 
I  second  edition  of  the  "  Harmonj"  with  the  ad- 
lition  of  six  discourses  on  Jewish  antiquities; 
Ad  a  third  appeared  in  1804,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  In 
I76S  also,  he  published  another  woik  of  great 
nerit,  entitled  "The  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History.** 
Dn  account  of  these  publications,  the  university 
>f  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
l).D.  In  1769,  he  was  translated  to  the  living  of 
Fedburgh,  and  after  three  years,  became  one  of 
he  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  which  situation  he 
etained  during  the  remainder  of  his  useful  life, 
tie  was  (Articularly  active  and  lealous  in  promo- 
ing  charitable  institutions,  especially  the  fundes- 
ablished  by  act  of  parliament,  for  a  provision  to 
he  widows  and  fatherless  children  of  ministers  in 
he  church  of  Scotland^  As  an  author.  Dr.  Mack« 
light  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
n  the  execution  of  his  last  and  greatest  work  on 
he  apostolical  epistles.  This  was  the  result  of 
tn  almost  unremitting  laboor  during  thirty  years  : 
le  is  said  to  Lave  studied  eleven  hours  in  each 
lay,  and  before  the  work  was  sent  to  the  press, 
he  whole  MS.  was  written  five  times  with  his 
»wnhand.  A  specimen  was  published  in  1787, 
lontaining  his  version  of  the  epistles  to  the  Thes- 
alonians;  and  in  1795,  the  whole  appeared  in 
our  vols.  4to.  under  the  title  of  "  A  New  Literal 
translation  from  the  original  Greek  of  all  the 
apostolical  Epistle^ ;  with  a  commentry,  And 
otes,  philosophical,  critical,  explanatory,  and 
T^ictical,"  with  essays  on  several  important  sub- 
^ts,  and  a  life  of  the  apostle  Paul,  which  in- 
ludes  a  compendium  of  the  apostolical  history. 
Having  finished  this  great  work,  he  w^s'  desir- 
us  of  enjoying  the  remainder  of  his  days  free 
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from  laborious  pursuits,  and  refused,  though  earn- 
estly solicited,  to  undertake  a  similar  work  with 
regard  to  the  acts  of  the  apostles.  In  a  very  short 
time  after,  the  decline  of  his  faculties  became  ma- 
nifest,  and  about  the  close  of  1799  he  caught  a 
violent  cold,  the  forerunner  of  other  complaints, 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  January,  1800.  Hav- 
ing early  acquired  a  taste  for  classical  literature, 
he  studied  the  writers  of  antiquity  with  ciiiical 
skill,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  metaphysical, 
moral,  and  mathematical  science.  As  a  preacher, 
without  possessing  the  graces  of  elocution,  he 
was  much  ^dmired  for  his  earnestness  ^(  manner, 
which  rendered  his  discourses  highly  interesting 
and  useful. 


ORIGIN  OP  THB  STUARTS  OF  BUTB. 

King  Rpbert  11.  bad  «  son  by  his  mistress,  sur« 
named  More ;  Sir  John  Stuart,  called  the  "  Black 
Stuart,"  to  whom  his  fisther  gave  the  hereditary 
office  of  sheriff  of  tlie  Island  of  Bute,  which  had 
been  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  royal  family 
when  subjects^  and  the  same  post  in  that  of  Arran, 
with  some  grants  of  lands ;  all  of  which  were  con- 
firmed to  him  by  Robert  HI.  by  his  charter  dated 
November  lltb,  1400;  he  also  received  from  the 
regent,  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  a  charter  dated 
at  Iiviiic,  January  1^  1418,  of  the  lands  of  Hynock 
in  the  barony  of  Renfrew.  In  these  charters  he  is 
called,  both  by  the  king  and  the  regent,  "  beloved 
brother."  No  impropriety  was  then  Supposed,  by 
openly  owning  their  nearest  illegitimate  relations ; 
there  was  very  little  difference  made  on  that  ac- 
count by  the  father,  who  almost  constantly  gave 
the  natural  children  the  surname, of  the  family. 
Sir  John  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Temple  of  Eliestton,  ancestor  of  the  noble  family 
of  that  name.  The  Stuarts,  Earhi  of  Bute,  are 
descended  from  this  marriage. 

MAVI8TON  SANDS. 

Those  astonishing  mounds  of  sand,  raised  along 
the  whole  coast  of  Dyke,  although  no  doubt 
produced  by  the  sea,  and  probably  by  its  encroach* 
ments  on  the  shores  nearer  the  bead  of  the  Fritbi 
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have  not  soquired  their  form  under  the  action  of 
the  water.  Tliey  are  not  composed  of  different 
strata,  or  beds,  and  they  liave  no  mixture  of  peb- 
bles, sea- weed,  or  shells ;  but  they  are  immense 
accumulations  of  pure  washed  white  sand,  of  the 
emallest  texture,  havinz  their  situation,  bulk,  and 
form,  determined  only  by  the  wind.  The  smallest 
particles,  though  the  first  that  are  suspended,  are 
the  last  which  are  deposited  by  the  water,  and 
thereby  exposed  to  the  power  of  the  wind,  while 
pebbl^  shells,  and  heavier  sand,  remain  upon 
the  beach. 

Extraocdinary  commotions,  from  various  causes, 
have  been  sometimes  excited  in  the  German  ocean. 
They  have  been  strongly  felt  on  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, when  they  had  also  risen  high  upon  the 
whole  length  of  our  eastern  shore,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  to  the  Pentland  Frith.  One  striking 
example  needs  be  only  adduced :  By  the  commo- 
tion which  the  Lisbon  earthquake  in  1755  excited, 
although  so  far  distant  on  thcf  west  and  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  a  flock  of  sheep,  of  the  parish 
of  Dyke,  were  drowned  in  their  cot,  though  for 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  tide. 

The  wide  expcoise  of  the  Moray  Frith,  at  its  ter- 
mination between  the  shore  of  Caithness  and  the 
coasts  of  Aberdeen,  opens  the  access  to  a  heilvier 
inundation  from  the  ocean,  and  the  bold  shore 
upon  the  northern  side  rolls  it  large  upon  the 
Moray  coast,  which  is  uncommonly  flat  to  the 
westward  of  Burgh-head,  as  the  vast  swell  from 
the  ocean  is  impelled  along  the  contracting  chan- 
nel of  the  Frith :  and  some  dreadful  commotion, 
both  of  the  land  and  water,  it  must  have  been, 
which  amassed  the  ample  store  for  such  a  ruinous 
accumulation. 

The  time  in  whicli  this  ditnal  visitation  first 
began  has  almost  escaped  the  notice  of  particular 
record;  yet  general  history  affords  several  inti- 
mations of  storms  and  inundations,  which  might 
have  been  the  remote  cause  of  this  perpetual  de- 
vastation. 

The  inundation  which  sobmereed  the  princely 
fottuae  of  Earl  Goodwin,  on  the  coa^t  of  Kent, 
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must  have  raised  a  dreaAbl  oonMHotion  In  il  1» 
'estuaries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  end 
shaken  the  whole  coast  from  the  one  end  to  '^ 
other. .  The  era  of  this  desolation  coincided  tA 
the  reign  of  Rufus  in  England,  and  Canmci^  ■ 
Scotland,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cestin. 
Dr.  Truss1er*s  chronology  specifies  the  year  I^ 
as  the  epoch  of  the  Goodwin  sands.  Fordua  ui 
Buchanan,  mention  inundations,  and  devastatiaa 
by  sand,  in  thyi  kingdom,  alarminglj  aatoiiiidu3£ 
about  the  period  w£ich  Trussler  marks  for  dm 
similar  visitation  upon  the  English  ahore.  Be- 
spectin^  the  year,  Buchanan  is  not  pttrticular,  h& 
speaks  in  general  of  tht  prodiffim  of  UMtam:  ^ 
Boethius  particularly  conjoins  the  exundatioa  vcfk 
the  year  of  Canmore's  death,  namely  1097,  witha 
three  years  of  the  dale  which  Traasler  has  vi 
down ;  and  he  expressly  relates,  that  its  lava^ 
were  desolation  on  the  coast  of  Moray,  of  wbxk 
county,  it  is  obvious,  the  ideas  of  BacfaaDan  vcn 
extremely  indistinct. 

**  The  death  of  Malcolm,"  laja  Boethioi 
''  happened  on  the  ides  of  October,  in  the  year  d 
our  redemption,  1097,  and  in  the  87lh  year  of  ku 
reign  J  and  in  the  same  year  Albion  was  teniM 
by  many  most  alarming  prodigies :  maay  vilk^ 
castles,  towns,  and  extensive  woods,  both  in  tsf 
land  and  Scotland,  were  overwhelmed  by  aaexss- 
datioo  of  the  German  ocean,  bv  the  we^gte  d 
which  tempest,  the  lands  of  Godowine,  near  (be 
fhouth  of  the  Thames,  which  we  have  fom&l* 
mentioned,  were  overwhelmed  by  sand;  and  Vki- 
wise  the  land  of  Moray  in  Scotland  was  at  t^ 
time  desolated  by  the  sea,  castlea  subvexted  km 
the  foundation,  some  towns  destroyed,  and  the  la- 
bours of  men  laid  waste,  by  the  discharge  of  ■»< 
from.Hhe  sea:  monstroua  thondaa  alao  loanm;. 
horrible  and  vast !" 

To  this  it  may  added,  that  in  the  Scotichros- 
con,  book  7th,  chap.  50.  Fordun  meocions  a  o 
me^  to  the  influence  of  which  be  aecribea  the  «• 
cesses  of  these  waters.  "  The  ord«r  of  tlie  TrisK 
ty,"  says-  he,  "  was  insUtolad  in  the  year  I09T. 
In  that  same  year,  the  41st  of  the  Empeircir  Ilesi; 
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IV.  A  comet  appeared  in  the  wot  from  the  lit  of 
October :  the  towing  of  winter  grain  is  prerented 
faquaritm  nimia  immJaUoiwJ  hy  eic^Hive  i&uD- 
dationt  of  water ;  and  a  failure  of  the  crop  ensues." 

In  the  Advocates'  Library,  it  is  also  said,  the 
records  of  the  priory  of  Pluscarden,  called  the 
Hscl  hook,  are  still  preserved ;  in  which  it  is  re- 
corded, that  the  whole  low  country  of  Moray  was 
deluged  by  the  sea  in  the  year  1010.  If  there  be 
an  error  by  misplacing  the  two  middle  numbers, 
this  date  accurately  coincides  with  the  period 
about  which  Fordun,  Boethius,  Trussler^and  even 
Buchanan,  have  all  so  nearly  agreed. 

It  must  therefore  be  allowed,  that  inundations 
of  the  most  destructive  magnitude  did  happen  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  1 1th  century.  What  their 
effect  upon  the  coast  of  Dyke- may  have  particu- 
larly been,  lies  beyond  the  reach  even  of  conjec- 
ture, farther  than  that  they  extended  not  so  far  as 
the  aand  has  now  spread ;  for  even  in  the  last  cen- 

eau«x,  o?Mora^  CuUimion  '.bcrefore.  w..  P?j^^r,:L^!»'?iL^'r.T!li.n„'-l™,'^."„ 
long  continued,  and  it  is  likely  that  when  only  a 
little  sand  bad  been  deposited,  the  fertility  of  the 
ground  would  be  thereby  increased.  But  this  vast 
magaiine,  which,  it  is  coujectured.  the  waves  may 
have  produced,  by  washing  off  the  cape  which 
gave  the  name  to  Inverness,  and  the  promontory 
from  the  point  of  Airdersier,  has  been  accumulated 
somehow  into  the  Mavistown  hills,  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  parish  of  Auldearn.  From  thence 
they  began  to  drift  over  the  nearest  fields  of  Cul- 
biii,  in  the  tract  of  the  south-west  wind  ;  and  eveu 
the  greater  part  of  these  singular  mounds  them- 
■elves  have  migrated  from  Auldearn  into  Dyke, 
the  heavier  sand,  when  moved  by  the  gale,  settling 
upon  the  lee-side.  The  encroachments  have  been 
erery  year  gradually  extended,  the  rents  paid  in 
victual  proportionally  reduced,  the  tenants  one 
after  another,  and  the  landlord,  with  all  their  fa- 
milies, mournfully  expelled,  and  their  habitations 
and  possessions  coveied  up,  it  is  supposed  to  the 
height  of  the  trees  of  the  gardens  about  the  manor. 
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The  desolation  most  liaive  been  completed  prior 
to  the  year  1695,  as  by  the  narrative  of  the  act  of 
jnrliament  then  made  to  prevent  the  pulling  of 
bent,  "  the  barony  of  Culbin,  and  house  and  yards 
thereof,  is  quite  ruined,  and  overspread  with  sand." 
The  farm  of  £arnhill,  a  corner  of  the  estate,  with* 
out  the  tract  of  the  sapd,  accommodated,  for  some 
time,  the  proprietor,  which  now  alone  remains, 
scarcely  yielding  a  rent  of  £80,  of  an  estate  which 
otherwise,  at  this  time,  would  have  produced 
more  than  £1000. 

HIGH  LAND  HVT8. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  ascribed  the  mode  of  forming 
these  rude  dwellings  as  follows  :-»'*  A  hut  is  con- 
structed witli  loose  stones,  ranged,  for  the  most 
part,  with  some  tendency  to  circularity.  It  must 
he  placed  where  the  wind  cannot  act  upon  it  with 
violence,  because  it  has  no  cement,  and  where  the 
water  will  run  easily  away^  because  it  has  no  floor 
but  the  naked  ground.    The  wall,  which  is  com- 

from  the  per- 
as  can  bo 
procured  are  then  raised  for  a  roof,  and  covered 
with  heath,  which  makes  a  strong  and  wann 
thatch,  kept  from  flying  o£r  by  ropes  of  twisted 
heath,  of  which  the  ends,  reacmng  from  the  centre 
of  the  thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  are  held  firm 
by  the  weight  of  a  large  stone.  No  light  is  ad- 
mitted but  at  the  entrance,  and  through  a  hole  in 
the  thatch,  which  gives  vent  to  the  smoke ;  this 
hole  is  not  directly  over  the  flre,  lest  the  rain 
should  extinguish  it :  and  the  smoke,  therefore, 
naturally  fills  the  place  before  it  escapes." 

JOHN    HAJOa. 

John  Major,  or  Mair,  a  scholastic  divine  and 
historian,  was  born,  not  at  Haddington,  as  is 
usually  said,  but  at  Gleghorn,  a  village  near  North 
Berwick,  in  1469.  From  some  passages  in  his 
writings,  it  appears  that  he  resided  for  a  time  both 
at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge.  At  the  former  par- 
ticularly, we  learn  from  the  dedication'  of  one  of 
his  works  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  resided,  not 
three  months,  as  Wood  sa^rs,  but  a  year.  The  car- 
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dinsd,  whom  he  styles  "  yoor  majesty;'*  received 
him  "  after  tlic  old  manner  of  Christian  hospita- 
lity, and  invited  him  with  a  splendid  salary  to 
Oxford^  where  he  had  lately  founded  his  college, 
which  Major  did  not  accept,  on  account  of  the 
love  he  bore  to  his  mother  university  of  Paris." 
It  appears  that  he  went  in  1493  to  Paris,  and  stu- 
died in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  under  the  famous 
Jolm  Boulac.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  college  of 
Montacute,  where  he  began  the  study  of  divinity, 
under  the  Celebrated  Stahdouk.  In  1498,  he  was 
entered  of  the  college  of  Navarre ;  in  1 505,  he  was 
created  D.D.  returned  to  Scotland  in  1519,  and 
taught  theology  for  several  years  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew's.  At  length,  disgusted  with  the 
quarrels  of  his  countrymen,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  resumed  his  lectures  in  the  college  of  Monta- 
cute,  where  he  had  several  pupils,  afterwards  men 
of  eminence.  About  1530,  he  removed  once  more 
to  Scotland,  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  at 
St.  Andrew's,  and  afterwards  became  provost.  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  he  died  in  1547,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  alive  in  1549 ;  for  in  that  year 
he  subscribed  (by  proxy,  on  account  of  his  great 
age)  the  national  constitutions  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  He  died  soon  after,  probably  in  1550, 
which  must  have  been  in  his  82d  year.  Ou  Pin 
says,  that  of  all  the  divines  who  had  written  on  the 
worky  of  the  Master  of  Sentences  (Peter  Lombard), 
Major  was  the  most  learned  and  comprehensive. 
His  History  of  Scotland  is  written  with  much 
commendable  freedom.  ^He  was  the  instructor, 
but  not,  as  some  have  said,  the  patron  of  the  Ca- 
mous  George  Buchanan.  He  also  had  the  cele- 
brated John  Knox  as  one  of  his  pupils.  Major, 
according  to  the  very  acute  biographer  of  Knox 
(Dr.'  M'Crie)  had  acquired  a  habit  of  thinking  and 
expressing  himself  on  certain  subjects,  more  li- 
teral than  was  adopted  in  his  native  country  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  He  had  imbibed  the  sen- 
timents concerning  ecclesiastical  polity,  maintain- 
ed by  John  Gerson,  Peter  lyAilly,  and  others, 
who  defended  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  against 
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tho«e  who  asserted  the  incoBlrolable  avtborify 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  thought  that  a  ge- 
neral council  was  superior  to  the  pope,  might 
judge,  rebuke,  restrain,  and  even  depose  htm  from 
his  dignity;  denied  the  temporal  sapremacT  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  right  to  ioangaiaie 
or  dethrone  princes ;  maintained  thai  ecclesiasti- 
cal censures  and  even  papal  excommnnicatioiis 
had  no  force,  if  pronounced  on  invalid  or  inele- 
vant  grounds ;  hp  held  that  tithes  were  merely  of 
human  appointment,  not  divine  right;  censmcd 
the  avarice,  ambition,  and  secular  pomp  of  the 
court  of  Rome  and  the  episcopal  order;  was  no 
warm  friend  of  the  regular  clergy,  and  adriaed  the 
reduction  of  monasteries  and  holidays.  His  opi- 
nions respecting  civil  government  were  analo- 
gous to  those  which  he  held  as  to  ecclesiastical 
policy.  He  taught  that  the  authority  of  kings  and 
princes  was  originally  derived  from  the  people ; 
that  the  former  are  not  superior  to  the  laUeT>  col- 
lectively considered;  that  if  rulers  become  tyraa- 
nical,  or  employ  their  power  for  the  deatroction 
of  their  subjects,  they  may  lawfully  be  controled 
by  them ;  and  proving  incorrigible,  noay  be  depo> 
sed  by  the  community  as  the  superior  power ;  sod 
that  tyrants  may  be  judicially  proceeded  a^rain^ 
even  to. capital  punishment.  The  affinity  betweea 
these  and  thepolitical  principles  afterwards  avowed 
by  Knox,  and  defended  by  the  classic  pen  of  Bu- 
chanan, ifi  too  striking  to  require  illnalratioo.  Bot 
although  Major  had  ventnr^  to  think  for  himself 
on  these  topics,  in  all  other  respects  he  was  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  opinions  of  his  a^ ; 
and  with  a  mind  deeply  tinctured  with  supersti- 
tion, defended  some  of  the  absurdest  tenets  of  po- 
pery by  the  most  ridiculous  and  .puerile  are:o- 
ments.  We  cannot,  therefore,  greatly  blame  Bo- 
chanan,  who  called  him  in  ridicule,  what  he  af- 
fected to  call  himself  in  humility,  "  Joamies,  solo 
cognomine.  Major."  In  matten  of  religion,  bow- 
ever,  the  mind  is  often  rendered  inert  by  fear,  aad 
man  who  thinks  for  himself  in  other  subject, 
implicitly  submits  in  this  to  opinions  he  has  beet 
taught  to  consider  a  crime  to  doubt. 


BOROUGH  KOOR. 

The  BoTouj^hy  or  Common  Moor  of  EdinboTf  h, 
WQR  of  very  great  extent,  reachini^from  the  &outh- 
ern  walls  of  the  city  to  the  bottom  of  Braid  Hills. 
it  was  anciently  a  forest ;  and,  in  that  state,  was 
so  i^reat  a  nuisance,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh had  permission  granted  to  them  of  building 
wooden  galleries,  projecting  over  the  street,  in 
order  to  encourage  them  to  consume  the  timber; 
which  they  seem  to  have  done  rery  effectually. 
When  James  IV.  mustered  the  array  of  the  king- 
dom there,  in  1513,  the  Borough  Moor  was,  ac- 
cording to  Hawthomden,  "  a  Beld  spacious,  and 
delightiful  by  the  shade  of  many  stately  and  aged 
oakB."  Upon  that,  and  similar  occasions,  the 
royal  standard  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
displayed  from  the  Hare  Stane,  a  high  stone,,  now 
built  into  the  wall,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  high- 
way, leading  towards  Bmid,  not  far  from  the  head 
of  Bnintofield-links.  The  Hare  Stone  probably 
derives  its  name  from  the  British  word  Har,  sig- 
nifying an  army. 

BATTLE  ON   THB   INCH   OF   PSRTH. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  olan  Chattan 
possessed  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  of 
Badenoch,  and  lived  happy  and  respected:  but 
a  fatal  discord  between  two  of  the  tribes  broke 
their  harmony,  and  occasioned  the  memorable 
combat  on  the  north  Inch  of  Perth,  in  the  year 
1.396.  The  Earls  of  Ciawford  and  Moray,  by 
commission,  attempted  to  reconcile  them,  but 
without  success:  wherefore,  they  proposed  that 
thirty  on  each  side,  should  decide  the  quarrel  by 
the  sword,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  nobility. 

The  occasion  of  the  conflict  was  as  follows : 
The  lands  of  Mac  Intosh,  in  Lochaber,  being  pos- 
sessed by  the  Camerons,  the  rents  were  seldom 
levied  but  by  force,  and  in  cattle.  The  Camerons, 
irritated  by  the  poinding  of  their  cattle,  resolved 
to  make  reprisals,  and  marched  into  Badenoch, 
about  four  hundred  men  strong,  commanded  by 
Cbarles  Mac  Giluny.  Mac  Intosh,  informed  of 
tbity  in  haste  called  bis  frienda  and  chrn  to 
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together.    The  Mac  Intothea,  Mac  PheTsons,  and 


Davidsons,  soon  made  a  force  superior  to  the 
enemy,  but  an  unseasonable  difference  was  likely 
to  prove  fatal  to  them.  It  was  agreed  by  all,  that 
Mac  Intosh,  as  captain  of  the  clan  Chattan,  should 
command  the  centre  of  their  army ;  but  Cluney 
and  Invernahavon  contended  about  the  command 
of  the  right  wing.  Cluney  claimed  it  as  the  chief 
of  the  ancient  clan  Chattan,  of  which  the  David- 
sons x>f  Invernahavon  were  but  a  branch.  Inverna- 
havon pleaded,  that  to  him,  as  the  oldest  branch, 
the  right  hand  belonged,  by  the  custom  of  the 
Scottish  clans.  The  contest  was  spun  out  till  the 
enemy  was  at  hand,  and  then  Mac  Intosh,  as  um- 
pire, imprudently  g^ve  it  in  favour  of  Inverna- 
havon. The  Mac  Phersons,  in  whose  country 
they  were  met,  and  who  were  as  numerous  at 
both  the  Mac  Intoahes  and  the  Davidsons  toge- 
ther, being  greatly  offended,  withdrew,  as  specta- 
tors. Tl«e  conflict  was  very  sharp,  by  the  supe- 
rior number  of  the  Camerons ;  many  of  the  Mac 
Intoshes,  and  almost  all  the  Davidsons,  were 
cut  off'.  The  Mac  Phersons  could  no  longer  bear 
to  see  their  brave  neighbours  and  friends  over- 
powered. They  rushed  in  upon  the  Camerons, 
and  soon  gave  them  a  total  defeat.  The  few  that 
escaped  with  their  leader,  were  pursued,  from  In- 
vernahavon, the  place  of  battle,  three  miles  above 
Ruthven,  in  Badenoch,  over  the  river  Spey,  and 
Charles  Mac  Gilony  was  killed,  in  a  hill  in  Glen- 
benchir,  which  is  still  called  Cor  Hariich,  i.  p. 
Charles's  Hill. 

This  flght  gave  occasion  to  the  memorable 
conflict  on  the  inch  of  Perth,  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  and  nobility,  anno  1S96.  Buch.  lib.  X. 
cap.  8  and  8,  gives  a'  particular  account  of  it,  but 
does  not  name  the  combatants.  Boethios  calls 
them,  clan  Cattani  et  clan  Caii ;  but  though  we 
read  of  those  of  the  name  of  Cay,  or  Kay,  in  the 
Lowlands,  they  are  never  reckoned  among  the 
clans,  nor  had  the  clan  Chattan  any  intercourse 
with  them.  The  combaUnU,  thirty  of  a  side, 
were  the  Mac  Phersons,  properly  clan  Chaf  an,  and 
the  Davidsons  of  Inveraaha^on^  in  Irish,  called 
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eloD  Dhai,  which  ti  commonly  sotmded  clan  Cai ; 
and  oar  historians,  ignoraat  of  the  Iiiah,  made 
ihera  a  clan  diflereni  from,  and  at  enmity  with, 
the  clan  Chattan ;  whereas,  they  weie  a  trihe 
of  them.  We  have  mentioned  above,  the  rash 
judg;ment  of  Mac  Intoah  in  their  Csveur,  giving 
the  right  wing  in  battle,  and  Clunie  of  Mac  Pher- 
aon's  resentment  of  this  injurious  decision  :  after 
which,  the  Mac  Phersons  and  Davidsons,  for  ten 
.  years,  miserably  slaughtered  one  another.  The 
judicious  author  of  a  M.S.  history  of  the  family 
of  Kilmvock,  says,  that  a  contest  about  prece- 
dency was  the  occasion  of  this  conflict,  and  the 
fight  at  Perth,  in  lt96,  was  construed  a  royal  sen- 
tence in  favour  of  the  Mac  Phersons. 

The  parties,  like  the  Roman  Horatii  and  Cu- 
latii,  accepted  the  motion ;  but,  when  they  were 
met,  on  the  day  appointed,  one  of  the  clan  Chat- 
tan  had  absented  through  fear, and  a  smith,  named 
Henry  Wync,  offered  to  supply  his  place,  for  a 
crown  of  gold,  about  7s.  ^.  value.  The  conflict 
was  flerce  and  desperate.  Of  the  clan  Cay, 
twenty-nine  were  killed^  and  the  thirtieth  escaped 
by  swimming  the  Tay ;  and,  of  the  clan  Chattan, 
nineteen  were  killed.  The  victory  was  much 
owing  to  Henry  Wyne,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb.  He  did  very  veil  for  his  own  hand,  as 
Henry  Wyne  did.  His  posterity,  called  Slioch  a 
Gune  Chruim,  the  issue  of  the  stooping  Smith, 
were  incorporated  with  the  clan  Chattan. 

DEATH    OF   MAJOR    BALFOUR. 

In  October,  1776,  as  Major  Balfour,  of  the  Scots 
Royals,  and  his  brother,  vcre  shooting,  near  Fort 
George,  the  Major  having  fired  at  some  birds,  de- 
sired his  brother  to  fire  also;  when,  unfortunately, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  do  so,  the  Major  stept 
before  the  niuzile  and  received  the  shot,  when 
he  was  killed  on  the  spot. 


Until  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there 
was  scarcely  any  'thing  that  deserved  the  name  of 
a  good  toad  in  Scotland.    About  the  year  1732, 


indeed,  government  began  ta  open  np  the  oooniry 
by  roads  made  by  the  military,  hence  called  aili- 
tsry  roads,  which  extended  in  all  abovt  800  nifes ; 
but  these  being  confined  for  the  most  pan  to  the 
Highlands,  and  intended  only  for  military  par- 
poses,  and  formed  with  little  or  no  regard  to  soch 
ascents  and  descenU  as  do  not  impede  the  patssge 
of  an  army,  were  of  little  advanti^;e  to  the  more 
populous  parts  of  the  country.    It  in  withm  the 
recollection  of  persons  still  alive,  when  com, 
coals,  and  other  heavy  articles,  were  usually  car^ 
ried  on  the  backs  of  horses,  even  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland ;  the  roads,  or  rather  the 
tracks,  being  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  unfit 
for  wheel-carriaj^.    But  so  great  a  cnuige  has 
been  made  in  this  respect,  particularly  within  the 
last  forty  years,  that  mail-coaches,  and  other  car- 
riages, now  run  day  and  night  at  the  rat*  of  Crc» 
six  to  eight  miles  an  hour  through  every  part  of 
the  country,  from  the  borders  of  Enf»land  to  Thurso 
in  Caithness,  the  northern  extremity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

The  only  funds  formerly  applicable  to  the 
making  and  the  repuring  of  the  roads  io  Scotlaad, 
were  what  is  called  the  Stahtie- Labour,  or  the 
labour  of  the  occupiera  of  the  land,  for  six  (htj 
annually,  on  the  roads  passing  throogih  their  n- 
Bpective  parishes ;  and  a  small  assesameot  ita- 
posed  upon  the  proprietors.  This  labour,  which 
has  been  converted  into  a  payment  in  money,  aftl 
also  the  sums  raised  by  assessment  on  tlie  proprie> 
tors,  under  the  name  of  road  and  bridge  faoisey, 
ore  now  applied  to  bye-roads,  or  such  as  commu- 
nicate with  the  great  turnpikes,  or  other  caktiWtei! 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  papticolar  disirk. 
in  which  the  money  is  levied.  Almost  e>ert 
county  has  procured,  an  act  of  parliament  «>..«-« 
fixes  the  rate  of  these  assessments;  bot  this  va- 
ries in  different  counties,  according  to  the  ci^cas^ 
stances  of  each. 

The  turnpike  roads  and  bridps  in  the  f  x>«K-»  < 
have  been  made  and  are  kept  m  repiiir  by       ^ 
of  tolls  exacted  from  those  who  use  them, 
tbo  authority  of  private  acts.  The  rruaCcea  j 


^in  tiMM.  jmU  an  somtoumlyiMnpovArad  to  borrow 
nwflojr  on  (he  security  of  the  funds  to  be  received, 
h^  vhich  means  the  work  is  executed  more  spee- 
dily, to  the  great  advantage  of  the  public.  The , 
expense  of  these  roads  depends  so  mucli  u^on 
local  circumstances,  that  it  has  varied  from  £1300 
•to  £100  per  mile ;  but  may  be  avera<^ed  at  about 
£400,  the  rate  which  the  Highhind  roads,  confess- 
edly not  so  substantially  made  as  the  great  roads 
in  the  Lowlands,  have  cost  under  the  direction  of 
the  parliamentary  commissioners.'  Of  the  road 
between  Glasgow  and  Carlisle,  conducted  under 
the  same  superintendence,  Sd  miles,  which  was 
nearly  finished  in  1831,  would  cost,  with  its 
bridges,  £50,000,  or  £1383  per  mile.  (Ninth  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  for  Highland  Roads 
nod  Bridges.) 
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fltill  mora  to  the  dfl^geroos  pre-mniiiaiice  which 
bis  ancestors  had  attained,  for  he  gave  hint  grants 
of  several  considerable  demesnes  that  incontaata- 
biy  made  bim  the  most  powerful  chiafkain  holding 
of  the  Scottish  crown.  By  the  princess  he  had 
three  sons  and  two  daoghters,  all  of  whom  left 
cbildi-en;  Donald,  the  eldest  son,  was  Lord  of  the 
Isles ;  he  revolted  because  he  had  not  the  Earldom 
of  Ross  conferred  upon  him,  as  he  jadged  he  had 
an  equitable  claim,  but  was  defeated  at  Harlawn 
by  the  gallant  Prince,  Alexander  Earl  of  Mar. 


LORD  OP   TUB   ISLES. 

John  de  Yle,  the  seventh  Lord  of  the  Isles,  de- 
scended from  Somerled,  King  of  the  Isles,  inhe- 
rited much  of  the  tnrbokence  of  his  ancestors,  and 
for  soma  time  was  a  partisan  of  the  Baliols, 
acknowledging  Edward  Baliol  as  his  sovereign, 
.  bribed  prooebly  by  tlie  considerable  grants  he  re- 
ceived-from  him  V  and  to  make  himself  still  more 
formidable  to  the  Scottish  nation,  he  obtained,  in 
IS37,  a  safe  conduct  to  visit  Elngland,  and  in  135$ 
he  concluded  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  King  Edward  111.  as  if  ha  had  beon,  what  be 
laid  claim  to,  a  free  and  independent  sovereign 
prince :  hot  when  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  he- 
came  settled  after  the  return  of  King  David  U.  from 
France,  he  submitted  to  own  bim  as  the  rightful 
sovereign  of  Gotland;  ai|d  what  was  estraordina- 
ry,'  he  offered  himself  as  one  af  the  bostagaa  to  the 
£aglish  for  the  payment  of  King  David  IL's  ran^ 
aom.     During  the  reign  of  Robert  II.  he  was  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  behave  as  a  dntifal  subject : 
Aothing  certainly  conid  be  better  policy  in  that 
potentate,  than  detaching  him  from  the'  English,. 
and  winning  him  to  the  interests  of  Scotlan'i,  by 
^ving  him  his  daughter  Margaret ;  and  he  was, 
«o  .well  assured  of  his  allegiance,  that  he  added 


THB    aasT   CHRONOXBTBR. 

The  Ix)Tds  Commissioners  of  the  Admtrahy  ha- 
ving advertised  a  premium  of  £300  for  the  belt 
chronometer,  which  should  be  kept  at  Greenwich 
for  trial,  for  one  year ;  thirty-six  were  sent  thi- 
ther, by  the  principal  chroftometer-makers  in 
London,  and  were  kept  in  1833.  It  was  announ- 
ced, that  if  any  chronometer  varied  six  seconds, 
it  could  not  obtain  the  prise.  At  the  end  of  tho 
year,  the  i>rize  was  decided  to  be  gained  by  chro- 
nometer. No.  816,  made  by  Mr.  James  Murray,  of 
Comhill,  whose  instrument,  on  no  one  month, 
varied  more  than  one  second  and  eleyen  hun- 
dredth parts  of  a  second.  This  diatiogui^ed 
artist,  who  had  the  honor  of  producing  the  best  in- 
strument ever  known,  is  a  native  of  Moffat,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  The  chronometer  is  now  sent  out 
with  Captain  Parry.  The  second  best  chronome- 
ter, of  which  the  variation  was  aboot  five  seconds, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Cathro,  a  native  of  Dunde<>. 
Thus,  both  the  prises  were  gained  by  Scotchmen. 
Such  perfection  was  never  before  attained,  and 
justly  excites  the  astonishment  of  all  astronomers, 
and  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 


THB    HARBOtJR    OP    ABBRDBBN. 

Originally,  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen  was  no- 
thing else  than  a  basin,  formed  by  the  tideway  of 
the  river  Dee,  but  the  magistracy,  in  the  year 
1633,  built  a  quay,  confining  ilia  rivfv  within  nar- 
rower limits,  for  the  purpose  <^  obtaifHO^  a 
igieater  depth  of  water.    About  the  ye^  179^  ifaa 
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mai^titTatei  twrlt  a  pier,  tttuated  Hear  the  build- 
ing unciently  used  at  the  Block-hoiMe.  For  ages, 
a  bar  was  formed  at  the  mouth .  of  the  harbour, 
•coDststiDg  of  sand  and  g^vel*  supposed  to  have 
beeu  carried  along  the  north  04»ast,  l^  north-east 
winds,  which  gave  the  citisens  perpetual  trouble 
in  removing  it,  th^  vessels  might  have  free  pas- 
sage. About  the  year  1770,  isiprovements  rela- 
ting to  this  constant  impediment  to  shipping,  were 
projected  by  the  celebrated  Smeaton.  He  advised, 
that  a  quay  should  be  erected  on  the.noKth  side  of 
the  harbour,  whicli,  while  it  should  confine  the 
river  within  narrow  bounds,  would  tend  to  remove 
the  sand-bank  which  had  accumuUited.  Accord- 
ingly, an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  in  the 
year  1773,  authorizing  themagistmtesand  council 
to  execute  the  work  which  had  been  projected, 
and  impose  certain  additional  duties  on  shipping, 
for  defraying  tlie  expense.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
1775,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  north  pier  was 
laid,  and  the  quay  was  built  in  the  course  of  six 
years,  at  an  expense  of  £  1 8,000  sterling  It  extends 
1900  feet  eastward,  convex  towards  the  south.  On 
the  west,  it  is  SO  feet  broad,  at  the  base,  12  feet  at 
the  top,  and  16  feet  high  from  the  foundation; 
but,  on  the  eas^  it  is  86  feet  at  the  base,  94  feet 
at  the  top,  and  30  feet  in  height.  The  increase 
of  dimensions  being  gradual  from  the  west  to  the 
east  end.  In  the  year  1810,  an  Act  was  passed, 
empowering  the  magistrates  and  council  to  con- 
struct wet  and  graving  docks,  and  to  extend,  the 
m>rth  pier  farther  east,  according  to  Mr.  Smea- 
ton's  original  design.  They  were  also  authorized 
to  bori'ow  a  large  sum  of  money«  hut  that  sum, 
at  any  one  time,  was  not  to  exceed  £140,000,  and 
to  exact  on  all  goods  and  merchandize,  loaded  or 
unloaded  at  the  port  of  Aberdeen,  at  three  pence 
per  barrel  bulk,  from  all  burgesses,  and  four  pence 
from  all  others. 

The  improvements  proposed  to  be  executed 
under  the  new  Act,  were  projected  by  Mr.  Telford, 
and  approved  by  Mr.  Jessop,  two  eminent.engi* 
ceers        '' 

The  north  l>ifer  has  since  been  e^xt^oded  abput 
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900  feet  fiirtber  eaat.    A  breakwAter^  h9^  th« 
southern  shore,  extending  about  800  feet,  for  the 
purpose  of  narrowing  the  channel,  and  protecting 
the  entrance  from  the  south-easterly  atorma,  Us 
also  been  constructed.    At  several  places  adjoin* 
ing  to  the  navigation-channel,  capstan  towers  have 
b^n  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  shipping, 
and  the  foundation  has  been  laid,  and  part  of  the 
wall  built,  for  changing  the  channel  of  the  river 
Dee.    In  the  interior  of  the  harbour,  a  wharf-vall, 
calkd  Waterloo  Quay,  extending  nearly  900  feet, 
has  been  built.    It  is  so  constructed  as  to  form 
part  of  the  general  plan,  of  converting  the  hsr- 
hour  into  a  wet  dock,  and  give  excellent  births^ 
to  the  larger  class  of  shipping.    ConsideraUe 
progress  h^  been  made  in  deepening  the  harbour, 
by  means  of  a  dredging  machine,  worked  by  as 
engine  of  eight-horse  power,  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly employed.    By  this  means,  the  shippinf: 
are  supplied  with  ballast  at  a  reasonable  rate,  aad 
what  is  not  required,  is  deposited  on  islands  in  the 
river,  where  a  larga  space  of  ground  has  beea 
made  up,  on   which  wood-yards,   ship-building 
slips,  &c.  are  proposed  to  be  constructed.  To  ftci- 
litate  this  plan,  a  bridge  has  also  been  erected, 
from  the  town  to  these  islands,  across  vhich,  the 
rubbish  taken  from  the  foundations  of  bouses  ii 
conveyed;  by  which  m^ns,  the  trustees  get  this 
pan  of  the  island  made  up,  free  of  expense.    In 
carrying  on  these  works,  a  large  sum  of  money 
has  been  borrowed.    The  revenue  produces,  upon 
an  average*  from  £6000  to  £7000  stivlinii:,  per 
annum.    These  are  the  fiTuits  of  the  laboura  of 
the  trustees  appointed  under  the  new  act. 

The  water  on  the  bar  of  Aberdeen,  at  the  me- 
dium springy  tides,  is  eighteen  feet,  snd  the  mt- 
diuni  neap  tides,  fourteen  feet. 


UNHAPPY   PAHILY  OP  THfe  NAM   OF   OttllVIB. 

In  1766,  Alexander  Ogilvie  waa  commiUed  ts 
pVtson  for  bkamy.  His  father,  who  had  beet 
concerned  in  tne  rebellion,  broke  hia  neck  im  ai- 
tempting  to  escape  ftom  Bdinburgh  caaile  ;  Ui« 
eldest  brother  was  taken  prisoner  at  Gbrliale,  aad 
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iQlTered  with  the  other  rebel«.  Thbmas  0|^i]Tie 
was  poitoned  by  his  vtfe  and  his  brother,  Lieute- 
nant Patricli  Ogilvie.  They  were  both  hnpeaehed 
of  Incest  and  murder,  and  condemned  to  die.  The 
•entence  was  executed  on  the  lieutenant,  bat  the 
wife  escaped  in  disguise  from  gaol. 

TURN  I  PS. 

The  tsfauHl  in  the  lake  of  Lougnadnrb  is,  pro- 
bably, the  only  place  in  Britain  where  turnips,  of 
spontaneous  growth,  can,  at  present,  be  found. 
This  island  contains  an  ancient  fortress,  the  walls 
of  which  are  yet  almost  entire.  Although  it  may 
be  presumed  that  improvers,  both  from  the 
country  of  Strathspey,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  parishes  of  Edenhalie 
and  Ardclach,  liave  made  considerable  improve- 
inents,  since  it  was  visited  by  Edward  I.  or  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  ISO 3;  it  is  still  surrotmded  by  a 
wide  extent  of  moorish  waste,  and  a  boggy  tract 
of  pe^  earth.  Though  affording,  therefore,  a 
secure  asylum  in  the  time  of  danger,  it  couM,  at 
AQ  period,  have  been  the  domestic  residence  of 
any  family.  From  about  that  era  to  the  present 
day,  BO  trace  of  its  history  can  be  found,  except 
that,  in  1606,  the  Earl  of  Moiav  disponed  it,  with 
the  contiguous  pasturage,  to  the  family  of  Caw-> 
dor :  yet,  as  the  Earl  of  Moray  has  stilt  some 
property  on  one  side  of  the  lake,  the  treQsfer  does 
not  seem  to  be  completed,  and  the  island  h,  at 
meaetkt,  the  undisputed  property  of  Sir  James 
Grant,  of  Grant.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  the 
cultivation  of  turnips,  cabbages,  and  other  cole- 
worts,  had  been  introduced  from  the  cotilinent 
frottk  pretty  remote  antiquity ;  and  the  small  plot 
af  ground  within  the  walls  of  this  fortress,  could 
not  be  occupied  by  any  crop  more  convenient  for 
Hb  temporary  inhabitants  than  that  of  turnips  and 
coleworts.  It  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  last 
cr«>p»  probably  sown  from  300  to  400  years  ago, 
ba^  never  been  gathered.  Until  of  late,  the  tur- 
nips in  this  island  sprang  up  annually,  in  a  thick 
bed,  without  culture  The  root,  in  some  Ihvoured 
attiiaiioiisy  it  is  said,  had  been  found  of  one  pound 


weight,  but  they  resembl<r,  in  general,  the  wild 
kind,  (the  genus 'Sitvestre  nt  Pliny)  having  a  long 
root,  like  a  small  radish,  of  acrid  juice,  and  h 
rough  pointed  leaf.  Some  platits  of  red  cabbage 
were  also  distinguished  among  them.  Both  were 
used  as  pot  herbs,  at  the  tables  of  the  country  pecH 
pie,  on  which  account,  they  are  sometimes  raised  in 
their  gardens.  When  they  began  to  run  to  seed 
oq  the  island,  young  cattle'  were  ferried  in  to  feed 
on  them. 

The  Reverend  Francis  Forbes,  minister  of 
Granq^e,  has  seen  rentals  of  the  family  of  Craigy- 
var,  from  which  it  appears,  that  turnips  were  paid 
as  an  article  of  rent,  m  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  quantity  (about  two  hundred  bush- 
els) shews,  that  they  must  have  been  applied  as 
food  for  cattle.  By  the  famine,  which  unfortu^ 
nately  took  place  at  that  period,  however,  every 
agricultural  branch  of  industry  was  so  deranged, 
that  this  important  object,  instead  of  being  extend^ 
ed.  Was,  even  there,  wholly  abandoned*     ^  ^  - 

KITIO  SAHBS  VI.   AND   A   LIBBLLER. 

The  Ktng^s  love  of  any  thing  that  resembled 
wit  or.  humour,  seems  to  have  been  excessive. 
The  following  anecdote  exhibits  his  character  in 
a  more  favourable  point  of  view. 

'*  Some  years  since,"  says  Howell,  ^  there  was  H 
very  abusive  satire,  la  verse,  brought  to  our 
King;  and,  as  the  passages  were  reading  before 
bini,  he  often  said,  that  if  there  were  no  more 
men  in  England,  the  rog^e  would  hang  for  it.  At 
last,  being  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  was^ 
(after  all  his  railing) 

Now  God  preserve  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  peers^ 
And  grant  the  author  long  may  wear  his  ears. 

This  pleased  his  majestv  so  well,  that  he  broke 
into  laughter, and  said,  'By  my  sol !  so  thou  shalt 
for  me :  thou  art  a  bitter,  but  thou  art  a  witty 
knave.' " 

A  SHIRT   WOVBN    IM   THB   LOOM* 

As  an  instance  of  iogennitv  in  the  art  of  wea^ 
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io^,  9  shirt  wrought  in  the  loom,  completely 
(Inished,  and  ready  for  veftTing^,  made  a  century 
ago,  by  an  iagenioui  artUt  of  the  name  of  In.;;|is, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  chest  of  the  corporaiioD 
of  the  weavers  of  Dunfermline.  It  is  without  a 
seam,  and,  excepting  the  neck  button,  was  com- 
pleted without  the  assistance  of  a  needle. 

SIR   GEORflJB    Mi^CKBNZIE) 

Was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily, his  father,  Simon  Mackenzie,  being  brother 
to  the  £arl  of  Seaforth.  He  was  born  at  Dundee, 
in  the  county  of  Angus,  in  1686,  and  gave  early 
proofs  of  an  extraordinary  getoiusi  having  gone 
through  the  usual  clasaic  authors,  at  ten  years  of 
age.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  universities  of  Aber- 
deen and  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  finished  his  stu- 
dies in  logic  and  philosophy  before  he  bad  at< 
tained  his  siiteenth  year.  After  tbia,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  civil  law,  and  to  increase  his 
knowledge  of  it,  travelled  into  France,  and  became 
a  close  student  in  the  university  of  Bourges,  for 
about  throe  years.  On  his  return  home>  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  became  an  advocate  in  1656, 
and  gained  the  character  of  an  eminent  pleader 
in  a  few  yeara.  . 

While  he  made  the  law  his  profession  and  chief 
study,  he  cultivated  a  taste  for  polite  literature, 
and  produced  some.works  which  added  not  a  little 
to  his  reputation.' 

Soon  after  Mr.  Mackenzie  hod  been  employed 
as  counsel  for  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  oiBce  of-  a  iud^  in  the  criminal 
court ;  which  he  discharged  with  so  much  credit 
and  reputation,  that  he  was  ma<ie  king'a  advocate 
in  167 1,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council 
in  Scotlan-j.  He  was  also  knighted  by  his  ma- 
jesty. In  these  oflic^,  he  oiet  with  a  gceat  deal 
of  trouble,  on  account  of  the  cominotioos  which 
happened  in  his  time  j  and  he  did  Qot  escape  be- 
ing censured  for  having*  in  tht?  deaths  of  some 
particular  pci-sons  who  were  executed,  alietched 
the  laws  too  fnr.  This  alludes  to  the -noted  irals 
-f  Baili;-,  oi'  Jcrvidwood,  that  of  the  Earl   of 


Argyle,  and  the  prosec«tioiw  against  Mttchel  mi 
Learmouth,  events  which  make  a  great  flgvre  ia 
the  history  of  that  unhappy  period. 

Upon  the  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws  hj 
James  11.  Sir  .George  resigned  his  post.  He  vss 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Dalrympl^,  who,  however, 
did  not  long  continue  in  it ;  and  the  Kin?  re- 
stored Sir  George  to  his  pott,  in  whiefa  he  coati- 
nued  until  the.  revolution,  aiid  then  resigned  it. 
He  could  not  agree  to  the  measures  and  terras  of 
the  revolution;  he  hoped  that  the  Prinee  of 
Orange  would  have  returned  to  his  own  couotrv^, 
when  matters  were  adiusted  between  the  King  and 
his  subjects;  but  finding  that  the  event  proved 
otherwise,  he  quitted  all  bis  employ  menta  in  Scot- 
land, and  retired  to  England,  resolving  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  university  ofOx^ 
ford.  He  accordingly  arrived  there  in  September, 
1689,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  Hodleka 
library,  being  admitted  a  student  llieie  by  a  gracr 
parsed  in  the  congregation,  .June  2d,  ff^j.  h 
the.apring  following,  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  contracted  a  disorder,  of  which  he  «Hod  Msr 
8d,  1691.  His  body  was  conveyed  by  laad  to 
Scotland,  and  interiwd  with  great  pomp  nod  so- 
lemnity at  Edinburgh,  his  funeral  oeing  attended 
by  all  the  council^  nobility,  college  of  jnasko* 
college  of  physicians,  university,  cleigyj  gcnecy, 
and  a  greater  concourse  of  people  than,  ever  was 
teen  on  any  similar  o<ioasion. 

Among  the  instances  of  tbit  author's  seaJ  ^ 
his  country,  it  ia  necessacy  to  mention  bh  found- 
ing of  the  lawyer's  library  at  Edinbnrgb,  in  Ittft. 
This,  which  is  now  known,  by  the  aajne  t>f  the 
advocate's  library,  waa  afterwarda  stored  vkh  i 
variety  of  manuscripts,  rehaing  pnrticninrlv  to  ike 
antiquities  of  Scotlnnd,  and  with  a  fiaftrealleciMa 
of  boolM,>in«ll  scienoes,  classed  in  ilmt  esoalkit 
order,  which  he  prescribed  in  an  elegnDi  Lotis 
oraiion,  pronotmced  upon  <he  openinig  of  it,  ass 
printed  among  his  works. 

He  waa  the  first  whoexplodedfhMn  tbe  ptacwr 
of  the  criminal  courts  of  Scotland,  ihnt  most  a^ 
surd  and  iniquitous  doctrine,  that  no  defence  «aa 
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to  he.  admtUMl  ia  excalpation  from  a  crimioal  io- 
dictittent,  which  wat  contrary  u>  the  libel  (indict- 
meot);  as,  if  John  were  accmed  of  having  mnr- 
dered  James,  by  givincr  him  a  mortal  wound  with 
a  sword,  it  was  not  allowable' for  John  to  prove 
in  his  defence,  that  the  wonnd  was  not  given  in 
anv  vital  part,  and  Uiat  James  died  of  a  fever 
caught  afterwards  by  contagion. 

As  an  elegant  scholar,  Lord  Woodbouselee 
ranks  Sir  G^rge  among  the  omamenu  of  his 
country.  His  Latin  compositions  are  correct  and 
ornate,  in  no  common  degree. 

■  ARY,   DAUGHTBR  OP  JAMBS  I. 

This  Princess  became  the  yrifo  of  John,  J^rd 
of  Campvere,  or  Terveer,  in  Zealand  j  the  grand- 
son of  this  marriage  kept  up  a  strict  corres- 
pondence with  King  James  iV,  and  sent  that 
mooarch  many  mares  of  a  large  breed,  for  which 
Fbnders  is  famous,  and  these  James  highly  pri- 
zed ;  and  returned  for  them  the  small  horses  of 
Galloway,  and  floe  sporting  dogs,  and  conferred 
on  him  tha  order  of  the  Thistle. 
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TUB  SUTHERLAND,  OR  N|NBTY-THIRDR£«IHEMT. 

The  Sutherland  men  were  so  well  grounded  in 
no  oral  duties  and  religious  principlew,  that  when 
ftutioned  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  being 
anxious  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  religious  in- 
struction, agreeablv  to  the  teneto  of  their  national 
church;  and  there  being  no  religious  service  in 
the  garrison,  except  the  customary  one  of  reading 
pmyen*  to  the  soldiers  on  parade,  the  men  of  the 
dSd'  regiment  formed  themselves  into  a  congrega- 
tion, appointed  elders  of  their  own  number,  enga- 
^d.  and  paid  a  stipend  (collected  from  the  soldiers) 
to  Dr.  George  Thorn,  (who  had  ^one  out  with  the 
intention  of  teaching  and^preachmg  to  the  CalTres) 
and   bad  divine  service  perform^,  agreeably  to 
the  ritual  of  tlie  established  church  of  Scotland. 
TKetr  aipenses  were  so  well  regulated,  that  while 
contributing  to  the  support  of  their  clergyman, 
from  the  savings  of  their  pay,  they  were  enabled 
to  promote  that  social  cheerfulness,  which  is  the 
tnw  •ttribute  of  pun  religioQ,  and  of  a  well-spent 


life.  While  too  many  soldiers  were  ready  to  indulge 
in  that  vice  which,  more  than  any  other,  leads  to 
crime  in  the  British  anny,  and  spent  much  of 
their  money  in  liquor,  the  Sutherland  men  in- 
dulged in  the  cheerful  amusement  of  dancing; 
and,  in  their  evening  meetings,  were  joined  by 
many  respectable  inhabita'bts.  who  were  happv 
to  witness  such  scenes  among  the  common  soU 
diers  in  the  British  service.  In  addition  to  these 
expenses,  the  soldiers  regulariy  remitted  money 
to  their  relations  in  Sutherland.  In  the  case  of 
such  men,  disgraceful  punishment  is  as  nnneces* 
aary  as  it  would  be  pernicious.  Indeed,  so  rf^itiote 
was  the  idea  of  such  a  measure,  in  regard  to  ihem, 
that  when  punishments  were  to  be  inflicted  on 
others,  and  the  troops  in  camp,  garrison,  or  quar- 
ters, assembled  to  witness  their  execution,  the 
presence  of  the  Sutherland  Highlanders,  either  of 
the  fencibles  or  of  the  line,  %\as  often  dispensed 
with,  the  e^ct  of  terror,  as  a  check  in  crime, 
being,  in  their  case,  uncalled  for,-—'*  as'  examples 
of  that  nature  were  not  necessary  for  such  ho- 
nourable soldiers  .*"  Such  is  the  characti^r  of  a 
national  or  district  corps  of  the  present  (!ay. 

Their  conduct  at  the  Cape  did  not  proceed  from 
any  temporary  cause.  It  was  founded  on  princi- 
ples uniform  and  permanent.  When  thes*^  men 
disembarked  at  Plymouth,  in  August,  IHM,  tlK> 
inhabitants  were  both  surprized  and  gratified.  On 
BQch  occasions,  it  had  been  no  uncommon  thing 
for  soldiers  to  spend  the  money  they  had  saved  in 
taverns  and  gin  shops  In  the  present  case,  (he 
soldiers  of  Sutherland  were  seen  in  booksellers' 
shops,  supplying  themselves  with  bibles,  and 
such  books  and  tracts  as  they  required.  Yet,  as 
at  the  Cape,  when»  their  religious  habits  w<*re  so 
free  from  all  fanatical  gloom,  that  they  indulged 
in  dancing  and  social  meetings,  so  here,  while 
expending  their  money  on  books,  they  did  not 
neglect  tl^ir  personal  appearance,  and  tlie  haber- 
dashenP  shops  had  also  their  share  of  trade,  from 
the  purchase  of  additional  feathers  to  their  bon- 
nets, and  such  extra  decorations  as  the  correctness 
of  military  rogulations  allow  to  be  introduced  inta 
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(he  ttRiform.  WhUe  they  vr^te  thai  mindftil  of 
themselves,  impioviiig  their  minds  and  their  per- 
sonal appesTBDce,  such  of  them  as  hadvelatioDaiD 
Sutheriund,  did  not  forget  the  change  in  their  coo* 
fiition^  occesioned  by  the  loss  of  ibelr  lands,  end 
the  oporations  of  the  new  improvements.  During 
the  short  period  that  'the  regimtet  was  qnartered 
At  Plirmonthy  upwards  of  £500  were  lodged  in 
one  banking-house,  to  be  remitted  to  Sutbeiiand, 
exclusive  of  many  sums  sent  home  through  the 
Post  Office,  and  by  oiiicers.  Some  of  these  sums 
exceeded  £20  f^m  an  individual  soldier* 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  chamcter  of 
this  respectable  corps ;  courts  martial  have  been 
very  onfrequent.  Twelve  and  fifteen,  months  have 
intervened  without  tlie  necessity  of  assembling 
0nc ;  and,  in  the  words  of  a  general  officer,  who 
'  poViewed.them  in  Ireland,  they  exhibited  '*'  a  pic- 
iure  of  military  discipline  and  moral  rectitude  t" 
itiid,  in  the  opinion  of  another  eminent  rom- 
nuioder,  '^although  the  junior  regiment  in  hts 
TVisjesty's  service,  they  exhibit  an  honourable  ex- 
ample, worthy  the  imitation  of  all.*'  On  another 
occasion,  the  character,  discipline,  and  interior 
economy  of  the  98d,  were  declared  to  be  *'  alto- 
g*etlier  incompaiable  $"  and  in  similar  language 
have  they  been  characterised  by  every  general 
officer  who  commanded  them.  G^eral  Craddock, 
now  Lord  Howdcn,  when  this  corps  embarked 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  ]ftl4»  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  terms :  Describine  ''  the 
ri  spfH:t  »nd  esteem  of  Ae  inhabitants,  with  their 
r«;;ret  at  parting  with  the  men,  who  will  ev«r  be 
borne  in  remembrance  as  kind  friands  and  ho- 
nourable soldiers."  He  adds,  **  The  commander 
of  tire  forces  anxiously  joins  in  the  public  voice, 
that  so  approved  a  corps,  when  called  forth  into 
the  more  active  scenes  that  now  await  them  in 
Kurope,  will  confirm  the  well<4£nown  maxim,  that 
the  most  regular  and  best«condocted  troops  in 
quarters,  are  those  who  form  the  surest  depen- 
deitct*,  and  will  acquire  the  most  renown  in  the 

Such  werte  these  men  in  garrison^  and  such  the 
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expeetation  fonndod  on  their  prlnciplaa^  How 
thoroughly  they  were  guided  by  honoar  and  loy 
alty  in  the  field,  was  shewn  at  New  Orleans.  Al- 
though many  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  emi- 
grate to  America,  were  ready  and  anxious  to  re- 
ceive them,  there  was  not  an  instanoe  of  deser- 
tion ;  nor  did  one  of  those  who  were  left  behind, 
wounded  or  prisoners,  forget  their  allqgiance,  sad 
remain  in  that  country,  at  the  same  time,  that 
desertion  from  the  British  amy  were  Imc  too  fre- 
qQent«  Men  like  these  do  credit  to  the  penasamy 
of  their  country,  and  cOBtiibute  to  miaa  the  ■»- 
tional  character. 

BBN-NEVIS. 

This  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  :  it  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
Fort  William :  its  altitude  is  not  less  than  4379 
feet.  It  is  easily  ascended  by  a  ridge  of  the  moon- 
tain  towards  the  west,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ap 
the  water  Nevis,  and  affords  a  noble  prospect  v( 
the  surroundin]^  country.  Its  upper  half  is  wholh 
han^n,  consisting  entirely  of  rock,  without  any 
mixture  of  earth.  On  the  north-east  aide  there 
is  a  perpendicular  descent  of  fonr  or  Src  budred 
yards,  the  appearance  of  which  ia  tral^  terri^. 
The  sound  of  a  stone  thrown  over  the  cliflT,  to  the 
bottom,  cannot  be  heard  at  its  fall.  Ben-Netii 
is  covered  by  cloads  and  snow,  towards  the  tofs 
which  few  travellers  have  perKveranoe  enoogk 
to  witness.  A  lady  who  had  reached  the  summit 
of  this  mountain,  left  there  a  bottle  of  whiskey, 
and,  on  -bar  return,  laughingly  meniioeed  the  ciV- 
circumstance,  before  some  Uighlandmen,  as  s 
piece  of  carelessness;  one  of  w  hom  slipped  away, 
and  mounted  to  the  pinnacle  of  4S70  feet  abow 
the  level  of  the  fort,  lo  gain  tliia  prise,  and  faroi^ 
it  down  in  triumph. 

A  great  part  of  the  mountain  of  Ben-Nevi#iscoB- 
posed  of  porphyry*  It  is  a  remarkably  fine,  beau- 
tiful, and  elegant  stone,  of  a  reddish  caat,  in  whick 
Uie  pale  rose,  the  blush,  and  the  yellowish  «ht» 
colours  are  finely  shaded  through  the  hodf  of  thi 
stone,  which  is  of  a  jelly«lik«  texture*  and  ia,  m- 


iaohiedlj,  one  of  the  niOflt  elegant  ttones  in  the 
world;  and  there  is  enough  in  this  mountain 
alone,  to  serve  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  uuiversey 
though  they  were  all  as  fond  of  grenite  m  ancient 

NODE  OF   KILLIMO   RATS  PRACTISSD  IN 

CAITHNESS. 

Fry  small  pieces  of  coik  in  grease,  and  after  that 
the  rata  will  swallow  them;  and  this  will  make 
them  thirsty,  and  when  they  drink  water,  the  corks 
swell  and  burst  their  iotestioes. 

USNRY   HOMB. 

Henry  Home,  usually  called  Lord  Kames,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  philosopher,  and  critic,  the  sou 
of  George  Home  of  Karnes,  iu  the  county  of  Ber- 
wick, was  born  at  Karnes  in  1696.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient'  and  honourable  family ; 
being,  on  his  father's  side,  the  great  grandson  of 
Sir  John  Home  of  Renton,  whose  ancestor  was  a 
.eadet  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Home,  who  held 
the  office  of  lord  jastice-clerk  in  tbe  reign  of  King 
Charles  II.  His  father  having  lived  beyond  his 
income,  and  embarrassed  his  afiiiirs,  Henry,  on 
entering  the  world,  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his 
own  abilities  and  exertions,a  circumstance  which, 
(hough  apparently  unfavourable,  was  always  most 
jnstly  regarded  by  him  as  the  primary  cause  of  )m 
success  in  life.  The  only  education  he  had  was 
from  private  instructions  at  home  from  a  tutor  of 
the  name  of  Wingate,  of  whom  he  never  spoke  in 
commendation. 

With  no  other  stock  of  learning  than  what  he 
had  acquired  from  this  Mr.  Wingate,  he  was, 
about  1712,  bound  by  indenture  to  attend  the 
office  of  a  writer  of  the  signet  in  Ekitnborgh,  as 
preparatory  to  the  profession  of  a  writer  or  soli- 
citor before  the  supreme  court ;  but  circumstances 
inspired  him  with  the  ambition  of  becomins?  an 
advocate ;  and  now  being  sensible  of  his  defective 
education,  he  resumed  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
J^tin  languages,  to  which  he  added  French  and 
lialian,  end  likewise  applied  himself  to  the  study 
Cf  mathematics,  natural  philosophy^  logic,  ethics, 
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and  metaphysics. 
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Thesfc  pursaiti,  which  he  fol- 
lowed at  the  same  time  with  the  study  of  the  law, 
afforded,  independently  of  their  own  value,  a  most 
agrceafafle  variety  •  of  employment  to  his  active 
mind.  His  attention  appears  to  have  been  much 
turned  to  metaphysical  invesiigaticn,  for  which 
he  all  his  life  entertained  a  strong  predilection. 
About  It 83,  be  carried  on  a  oorre^poadence  with 
the  celebrated  Aitdrew  Baxter,  and  Dr.  Clarke, 
upon  subjects  of  that  kind. 

In  January  1784,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  at  a 
time  vrhin  both  the  bench  and  bar  were  filled  by 
men  of  uncommon  enunence. 

Mr.  Home,  in  every  period  of  his  life,  was  fond 
of  social  intercourse,  and-with  all  his  ardour  of 
study,  and  variety  of  literary  and  professional  oc- 
cupations, a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  the  enjoyments  of  society  in  a  numer- 
ous circle  of  acquaintance.  Among  his  early 
friends  or  associates  we  find  the  names  of  Colonel 
Forrester,  Hamilton  ot  Bangour,  the  Earl  of  Find- 
later,  Mr.  Oswald,  David  Hume,  and  Dr.  (after- 
wards bishop)  Butler,  with  whom  he  had  a  cor- 
respondence. In  1741,  he  married  Miss  Agatha 
Drummond,  a'  younger  daughter  of  James  Drom- 
mond,  Eb(|.  of  Blair,  in  the  county  of  Perth.  His 
fortune  being  then  comparatively  small,  economy 
became  a  necessary  virtue,  but  unfortunately,  this 
lady,  who  bad  a  taste  for  every  thing  that  is  ele- 
gant, was  particularly  fond  of  okl  china ;  and 
soon  alter  her  marrii^  had  made  such  frequent 
purchases  in  that  way  a«  to  impress  her  husband 
with  some  little  apprehension  of  her  extravagance. 
After  some  consideration,  he  devised  an  iHgeaious 
expedient  to  cure  her  of  this  propensity.  He 
framed  a  will,  bequeathing  to  nis  spouse  the 
whole  of  the  china  that  should  be  found  in  •  his 
possession  at  his  death ;  and  this  deed  he  imme- 
diately put  into  her  own  hands.  The  success  of 
the  plot  was  complete ;  the  lady  was  cnred  from 
that  moment  of  her  passion  for  old  china.  Tins 
stratagem  his  biographer  justly  considers  as  a 
proof  of  the  author's  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  and  discernment  of  the  power  of  Che 
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|Mie>8iont  to  b«lafice  and  restrain  each  other.  It 
ioy  indeet*,  in  its  contrivance  and  reault,  ec|nally 
lionounible  to  the  huaband  and  wife. 
^  The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Home  occupied  bia 
^ime,  both  in  town  and  country,  appears  to  have 
been  most  judicious.  In  town  he  was  an  active 
and  industrious  barnster ;  in  the  country  he  was 
a  scientific  farmer  on  his  paternal  estate,  which 
came  to  biro  in  a  very  waste  and  unproductive 
condition.  He  liad  the  honour  to  be  among  the 
first  who  introduced  the  English  improvements  in 
agricuhuTe  into  Scotland. 

In  February,  17  A3,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judgvs  of  the  court  of  session,  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  bench  by  the  title  of  liord  Karnes.  This 
promotion  was  attended  with  the  general  satisfac- 
tion of  his  country,  osbe  stood  hi^h  in  the  public 
esteem,  both  on  the  score  of  his  abilities,  and 
knowl^ge  of  the  laws,  and  his  integrity  and  mo- 
ral virtues.  As  a  judge,  his  opinions  and  decrees 
were  dictated  by  an  acute  understanding,  an  ar- 
dent feeling  of  justice,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  variety  of  pursuits  in  which  his 
compreheukive  mind  had  already  found  exercise, 
had  always  been  his  principert>tudy,  and  the  fo- 
vourite  object  of  .his  researcliea.  The  situation 
which  he  now  filled,  while  it  extended  his  oppor- 
tunities of  promoting  every  species  of  improve- 
ment, gave  the  greater  weight  and  efficacy  to  his 
patronage  ;  and  his  example  and  encouragement 
were  more  particularly  beneficial  in  exciting  a 
literary  spirit,  which  now  began  to  prevail  among 
his  countrymen,  and  which  was  destined  to  shine 
forth  in  hia  own  times  with  no  common  lustre.  It 
was  but  •  just  tribute  to  his  merit,  when,  many 
vears  afterwards,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  then  in  the 
height  of  his  literary  reputation,  said,  in  reference 
to  a  reaoftik  on  the  great  number  of  eminent  wri- 
ters whidi  Scotland  had  of  late  years  produced. 


It  was  not,  however,  to  the  cultivation  and  pa- 
iiona^  of  liteiatare^  and  to  ih^  duties  of  a  judge 


in  the  court  of  session,  that  the  lime  tad  Itlenia 
of  I^id  l<&in<>s  «xMe  wholly  confined.  He  waft 
appointed;  in  175A,a  member  of  i he  hoard  of  tni^ 
tees  for  the  encoumf;emeat  of  (be  fishervs,  arts, 
nnd  manufactures  of  Scotland,  and  soon  af^r  one 
of  the  Gommisaionera  lor  tlie  maoagensent  of  the 
forfeited  estates;  and  in  the  dischatge  of  th^se 
important  trusts  he  was  a  lealous  and  Ikitfafal 
aervanl  of  the  public. 

The  greater  part  of  lord  Karnes's  wt»rks  bad  h>- 
therto  been  connected  with  his  profeanion,  bat  in 
1761,  he  published  a  small  volume  on  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  education,  entitled  an  **  I»- 
troduction  to  the  art  of  thinking.'*  This  has 
often  been  reprinted  as  an  uaeAil  manaal  for  youag 
persons,  although  some  parts  of  it  are  rather 
above  their  comprehension.  In  1762,  he  ptib- 
lished,  in  9  vols.  8vo.  his  *'  Elements  of  Criti- 
cism," the  work,  which,  of  all  oth«ra,  is  best 
known  in  England. 

In  176S;,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
justiciary,  the  supreme  criminal  tribanal  m  Scot- 
land. The  mere  fact  of  his  appoifltmeat  ia  gtatcd 
b^  his  biographer,  bot  we  have  seen  abetter  fron 
him  in  which  he  applied  for  it  lo  a  nobleman  ia 
power.  Thia  important  duty  he  oontinoed  to  di»- 
charge  with  equal  diligence  and  ability,  and  with 
the  strictest  rectitude  of  moial  Sealing*  In  Vtf^, 
he  received  a  very  laige  addition  te  hin  hieoeie 
by  succession  to  an  estate  called  Blair^DraiMaoBd, 
which  devolved  on  bis  wife  -by  the  death  ef  her 
brother,  and  which  furnished  him  with  opportu- 
nities of  displaying  his  taste  and  skill  in  embel- 
lishing his  pleasure-grounds  and  improving  bis 
lands.  Hie  ideas  as  a  land-holder  do  bim  nnwch 
honour:  "  In  point  of  morality.'*  he  aays  in  a 
letter  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Gottlon,  **  I  coBfiider. 
that  the  people  upon- our  estaiee  are  trusted  by 
Providence  to  our  care,  and  tliat  we  are  acoo«n^• 
able  for  our  management  of  them  to  the  gr«at  God» 


We  must  every  one  of  oa  acknowledge  Kam^  .their  Creator  as  well  as  ours.*^     Before  this 
for  our  master."  \  cesnion  to  his  fortune,  he  had  published.,  in  nfi\ 


a  small  pamphlet  on  the  progft'ss  of   fUx-hoa* 
bandry  in  Scotkind,  with  the  pattiotic  dtaigo  of 
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BtimalatiBg  hiP  cooiitrymeii  to  continue  their  en- 
.  ertioQS  in  a  most  valuable  bretich  of  national  in- 
dustry, lie  was  also  very  active  in  promoting; 
the  project  of  the  canal  bctwoen  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  now  completed,  and  which  has  been  bene- 
ficially followed  by  other  undertakings  of  a  similar 
kind. 

In  1774,  he  published,  in  2  vols.  4to.  his 
"  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,"  which  of  all 
his  works,  if  we  except  the  "  Elements  of  Criti- 
cism," has  been,  the  most  generally  read.  It  is 
greatly  to  his  honour  that  whefi  many  of  his  opi- 
nions were  controverted,  he  not  only  received  the 
hints  and  remarkk  with  candour,  but  sought  out 
and  behaved  with  great  liberality  to  the  authors. 
In  pursuance  of  bis  patriotic  wish  to  improve  the 
apiculture  of  his  country,  he  published,  in  1776, 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty,  the  *'  Gen- 
tleman Farmer,  being  an  attempt  to  improve  agri- 
culture by  subjectiog  it  to  the  test  of  rational 
principles".  None  of  his  works  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  his  genios  and  disposition  in  all  their 
principal  Ceatures  than  this,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  useful  books  that  had  appeared  at  the 
time  of  its  publication. 

in  November  he  left  bis  seat  at  Blair-Drum- 
roond  for  Edinburgh*  and  the  court  of  session 
meeting  soon  after,  for  the  winter,  he  went  thither 
OD  the  first  day  of  term,  and  took  his  seat  with 
the  rest  of  the  judges.  He  continued  for  some 
little  time  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  court,  and 
to.  take  his  share  in  its  usual  trasiness,  but  soon 
became  sensible  that  his  strength  was  not  equal 
to  the  effort.  On  the  last  day  of  his  attendance 
be  look  a  separate  and  affectionate  farewell  of 
each  of  his  brethren.  He  survived  that  period 
only  about  ei^ht  tlays.  He  died  December  27th, 
17 82,  in  the  eighry-se^nth  year  of  his  age.  In 
addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he  published 
inaumerable  workson  subjects  connected  with  the 
ScaUisb  law. 


VINTSB  HAYIOATION. 

The  Kiiv  of  Norway,  aooght  in  marriage  Ihe 
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daughter  of  King  Alexander,  and  in  12S1,  a  mar- 
riage treaty  was  entered  into  between  them,  and 
finally  signed  and  sealed.  Alexander,  ICnrV  of 
Buchan,aDd  constable  of  Scotland,  swears  to  main- 
tain it,  along  with  a  few  other  noblemen.  This 
treaty  was  in  Latin,  and  a  duplicate  was  sent  over  to 
Norway  to  be  finally  executed  there,  but  the  mes- 
sengers and  treaty  Were  sunk  in  the  sea  on  th^ir 
return.  If  credit  may  be  given  to  the  tradi'ion 
recorded  in  an  ancient  ballad,  this  mournful  event 
took  place  off  the  coast  of  Buchan.  The  name  of 
the  captain  or  admiral  was  Sir  Patrick  Spens.  tie 
is  represented  by  the  song  as  havin;»:  expressed  great 
consternation  at  being  ordered  to  sea  late  in  the 
season.  The  treaty  in  Scotland  is  dated  Septem- 
ber the  8th,  which,*  by  th**  style  then  use-^',  would 
be  near  the  autumnal  equinox.  He  had  reason  ; 
and  centuries  after,  in  the  Tc'i^n  of  James  Ill.i 
James  IV,,  and  James  V.,  so  dangerous  was  it 
deemed  to  go  to  sea  in  winter,  and  so  unable  were 
the  Scr^ttish  mariners  to  con'enl  with  the  storms, 
that  the  legislature  interfered  by  express  acts  to 
prevent  navigation  at  that  season. 

The  event  justified  the  fears  entertained.  The 
words  of  the  concluding  verse  of  the  ballad  referred 
to  are,— 

O  forty  miles  from  Aberdeen, 

Tis  fifty  fathoms  deep  ; 

And  there  lies  good  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Wi'  our  Scots  Lords  at  his  feet. 


CRICHTON    CASTLE. 

This  large  ruinous  castle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  is  about  Kven  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It 
was  built^t  different  times,  and  with  a  very  differ- 
ent regard  to  splendour  and  accommodation.  Th() 
oldest  part  of  the  buildin;;  is  a  narrow  keep,  or 
tower,  such  as  fom\ed  the  mansion  of  a  lesser 
Scottish  baron  ;  but  so  many  additions  have  been 
made  to  it,  that  there  is  now  a  large  court-yard, 
surrounded  by  building:s  of  difl'crent  ages.  The' 
eastern  front  of  Ihecourc  is  raised  above  a  portico, 
and  decorated  with  entablatures,  bearing  anchors. 
Ail  (he  stones  of  this  front  are  tut  into  diamon<^ 
tS 
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facets^  the  aogular  projections  of  which  have  an 
uncommonly  rich  appearance*  The  intide  of  this 
part  of  the  building  appears  to  have  contained  a 
gallery  of  great  length,  and  uncommon  elegance. 
Access  was  given  to  it  by  a  magnificent  stair^-case, 
now  quite  destroyed.  The  soffits  are  ornamented 
with  twining  cordage  and  rosettes ;  and  the  whole 
seems  to  have  been  far  more  splendid  than  was 
usual  in  Scottish  castles.  The  castle  belonged 
originally  to  the  Chancellor,  Sir  William  Crichton, 
and  probably  owed  to  him  its  first  enlaigement, 
as  well  as  its  being  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
who  imputed  to  Crichton's  counsels  the  death  of 
his  predecessor  Earl  William,  beheaded  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  with  his  brother,  in  1440.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  totally  demolished  on  that  oc- 
casion ;  but  the  present  state  of  the  ruins  shews 
the  contrarv.  In  148S,  it  was  garrisoned  by  Lord 
Crichton,  then  its  proprietor,  against  King  James 
in.,  whose  displeasure  he  bad  incurred  by  sedu- 
cing his  sister  Margaret,  in  revenge,  it  is  said,  for 
the  monarch  having  dishonoured  his  bed.  From 
the  Crichton  fiimily  the  castle  passed  to  that  of 
the  Hepbnms,  Ear  Is  Bothwell ;  and  when  the  for- 
feitures of  Stewart,  the  last  Earl  Bothwell,  were 
divided,  the  barony  and  castle  of  Crichton  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Earl  of  Buccleuch.  They  were 
afterwards  the  property  of  the  Pringles  of  Clifton, 
and  are  now  that  of  Sir  John  Callander,  Baronet. 
These  splendid  remains  of  antiquity,  are  at  pre- 
sent used  as  a  fold  for  sheep,  and  wintering 
cattle;  although,  perhaps,  there  are  very  few 
ruins  in  Scotland  which  display  so  well  (he  sylle 
and  beauty  of  ancient  castle-architectom^  The 
castle  of  Crichton  has  a  dungeon  vault,  called  the 
Masfy  Moi'Sp  The  epithet,  which  is  not  uncom- 
monly applied  to  the  prisons  of  other  oM  castles 
in  Scotland,  is  of  Saracenic  origin.  It  occurs 
twico  in  the  **  EptttloUe  Jiineretha**  of  Tollius: 
''  Career  nAUrranem,  tthe,  tU  Mauri  appeWmtf 
Mazuorra,"  p.  147,  and  again,  ''  Coguniurom- 
Ttes  Captiri  sub  nodem  ui  ergustula  ttublemmea, 
fiu^  Turca  Mgeztrranl  vocatU  MAZMORRAa,'*  p. 
2  It'    The  same  word  applies  to  the.  duffgconsof 
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the  ancient  Moorish  castles  la  Spain,  and  seives 
to  shew  from  what  nation  the  Gothic  style  of  ea^ 
tie-building  was  originally  derived. 


CULLODBN    HOSPITALITY. 

A  hogshead  of  wine  was  constantly  on  tap  near 
the  hail-door,  for  the  use  of  all  comers ;  and  it 
appears  in  theaccount^booksof  President  Forbes, 
that  for  nine  months'  housekeeping  in  his  family, 
the  wine  alone  'cost  a  sum  which,  at  the  pieseot 
price  of  that  article,  would  amount  to  upwards  of 
£9000  sterling. 

THB  FAVOVRITB  OF  JAMBS  V. 

Poor  Sinclair  lived  to  a  great  age ;  his  palieucc 
having  been  worn  out  by  the  keenest  advenaty, 
he  went  to  the  court  in  the  reign  of  King  Janws 
VI.,  and  attended  the  levee  of  that  worthless  mi- 
nister Arran  i  as  the  whole  of  his  dieas  apoke  pch 
verty,  he  was  sternly  asked  by  the  fiivoortte,  hb 
name  and  business ;  to  which  he  replied,  **  I  aa 
OKver  Sinckir  :'*  a  lesson  this,  not  only  to  Arraa« 
but  <o  other  minions  of  fortune. 


PBU-HOLDINCk 

Great  numbers  of  soiiall  properties,  aad  evei 
some  of  considerable  extent,  are  bald  by  km 
rights,  or  by  what  is  equivalent  to  chaiter^  hie^>' 
ment,  and  sasine,  under  those  wha  hold  diiecdf 
from  the  crown  or  prince,  fai  those  casea  the  im- 
mediate holder  from  the  erown  or  prince  is  calM 
the  tubjett  jntpanm*,  and  the  person  boldiofc  wader 
him  is  termed  the  feuar,  of  ni6-vasMil.  This  laic 
is  absolute  owner  of  the  soil,  and  of  ev^ry  thstr 
or  circumstance  connected  with  it,  deoMfo  ad  cep- 
tmm,  and  b  said  to  possess  the  dimUmimtn  w^. 
while  the  superior  has  right  only  to  th«  nbk«^ 
superiority,  called  dmmhumm  diriium,  bnt  wbk^ 
includes  the  whole  political  rights  attached  to  tbf 
property;  unless  when  the  superior  has  reaer^vo. 
in  the  original  grant,  certain  rents  and  caaaaltie* 
of  superiority ;  or  where  he  maj  have 
the  mines  and  minerals,  with  the  right  of  a 
for  and  working  these,  upon  payment  of 
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dMttwg««.  The  vrawli  ofiioD  iranMniMion  of  the 
foQ  intd  ii«-ar  hands,  hy  auccecsion,  ie  bound  to 
take  out  new  investiturea  from  the  superior,  in 
the  nature  of  a  charter,  wUbcoDsec|aentinrcAment 
and  s^sine,  on  payment  of  the  ordinary  fees,  and 
oae  year's  feu  rent,  as  fine  of  renewal.  When  the 
property  changfes  by  sale  to  what  is  called  a  •sin<* 
gutar  successor,  a  different  flmt  becondes  doe  to 
the  snperior,  which  is  either  legal  or  conTen- 
iiooal,  bat  is  never  arbitrary  or  at  the  will  of  the 
lord.  By  paction,  the  original  giant,  or  feu  dis* 
position,  often  determines  the  amount  of  this  fine, 
usually  the  payment  of  one  year's  feu  duly  in  ad- 
dition. ■  When  that  is  not  the  case,  the  law  has 
flied  it  at  a  full  year's  ital  rental  valoe  of  the  sub« 
ject  at  the  time  of  renewal*  These  dues  are  termed 
casualties  of  superiorttyy  as  -only  happening  con- 
tin^rently. 

All  vassals  may  divide  and  subdivide  their  feus 
at  will,  by  granting  sub-feus,  the  propnetors  of 
which  hold  them  in  a  similar  manner  from  the 
Brst  vassal^  as  he  does  from  the  original  lf»rd, 
subject  superior,  or  freeholder.  And  this  subin- 
feudation may  be  extended  downwards,  indefi- 
nitely, to  any  supposable  series  of  sub-vassals. 
This  hitler  seldom  happens,  unless  in  towns  for 
the  purpose  of  building  lots* 

To  create  or  multiply  electors  for  members  of 
parliament,  it  has  long  been  custoinery  for  pro- 
prietors to  split  or  divide  their  freehold  rights  of 
superiority,  by  grant  or  sale,  among  friends  or  de- 
pendants. Thus  converting  portions  of  their  es- 
tates into  separate  freeholds,  conveying  away  the 
auperiority  of  tliese  to  others,  and  reducing  them- 
•eKes  to  the  condition  of  vassals  upon  parts  of 
their  own  lands.  In  thin  case  very  especial  bare 
18,  or  ought  to  bo  taken,  to  convey  nothing  be- 
yond the  naked  saperiority,  with  some  merely 
nominal  feu  daty  or  quit  rent,  and  to  limit  the 
taxations  or  fines  for  renewals,  to  a  perfectly  illu- 
9orT  payment,  as  a  penny  8cots,  sifnUtur  tanium, 
if  dcmuinded, 

Formerly  these  superiorities  used  to  be  granted 
away  for  life  only,  with  reversioii  to  the  onginal 
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granter,  and  his  hetr*  or  disponecfs,  and  often  under 
the  reservation,  expressed  or  understood,  of  being 
held  only  in  trust,  and  of  resigning  when  required. 
But  to  prevent  the  undue  influence  of  large  pro» 
perties,  which  were  thus  often  split  among  nu- 
merous nominal  and  fictitious  dependant  voters, 
to  the  exclusion  or  debasement  of  the  political 
rights  of  the  majority  of  real  proprietors,  a  trust 
oath  may  now  bt  tendered  to  voters^  in  which 
they  must  declare  the  freeholds  on  which  they 
claim  to  be  their  own  bona  fide  property,  and  not 
held  in  trust,  or  conveyed  to  them  fbr  the  mere 
purpose  of  constituting  them  voters.  Since  this 
alteration  of  the  law  the  splitting  and  sale  of  su- 
perfluous freehold  superioritv  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  commerce,  and  may  often  be  purchased  by 
any  one  inclined  to  acqnire  the  political  rights  of 
a  freeholder.  The  usual  pfice  is  £400  for  each, 
though  this  varies  according  to  demand  or  other 
circumstances* 


DR.  JOHNSON   AND  PRINCIPAL  R0BRRT80N. 

When  Dr.  ilohnson  was  solicited  to  hear  Prin- 
cipal Robertson  preach ;  he  eaid,  **  1  will  hear 
htm  if  he  get  up  into  a  tree  and  preach,  hut  I  wilt 
not  give  a  sanction  by  my  presence  to-a  Presbyte- 
rian assembly."  Such  were  the  prejudices  of  a 
man  who  was  called  a  philospher. 

ROBBRT  BARCLAY. 

This  celebrated  apologist  for  the  Quakers,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  that  sect,  was  bom  at 
GordonstowB,  in  the  shire  of  Motmy,  Seothmd,  in 
1648,  of  an  ancient  and  very  henoumble  family. 
The  trouble*  in  Scotland  induced  his  Ibther,  Co- 
lonel Barclay,  to  send  him  while  a  youth  to  Paris, 
under  die  cave  of  his  uncle,  principal  of  the  Scots 
college ;  whoy  taking  advantage  or  the  tender  age 
of  his  nephew,  drew  him  over  to  the  Roman  reli- 
gion. His  father,  being  informed  of  this,  sent  for 
him  in  1664.  Robert,  though  now  only  sixteen, 
had  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  and 
Latin  tongues^  and  had  also  improved  himself  in 
most  other  paru  of  knowledge.    'Several  write:* 
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•tvoBgat  lh«  Qoakvrs  have  aster  led  that  t^olone] 
liarcluy  hadenibraced  their  doctrine  before  iiia  son's 
»e%rn  from  France,  but  Robert  himaclf  has  flied 
it  to  the.  year  16^6.  Our  author  soon  after  became 
also  a  prose Wte  to  that  sect,  and  in  «  short  time 
HJatiaguiBbcd  himself  g;reatly  by  his  leal  for  their 
doctrines.  His  first  treatise  in  defence  of  them 
appeared  at  Aberdeen,  IBTO.  It  was  written  in 
80  sensible  a  manner,  that  it  greatly  raised  the 
credit  of  the  Quakers.  In  a  piece  he  puUiahed 
in  1678^  he  tells  us  that  he  had  been  commanded 
by  God  to  pass  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 
in  aachcloih  and  ashes,  and  to  preach  the  necea- 
aity  of  faith  ^d  repentance  to  the  inhabitants ;  he 
accordingly  performed  it,  being,  as  he  declared, 
in  the  greatest  agonies  of  mind  till  he  had  fulfill- 
ed this  command.  In  167.%  he  published  a  regu- 
lar and  -aystematical  discourse,  explaining  the 
tenets  of  the  Quakers ;  which  was  well  received. 
This  was  called  "  A  CatechiSm  and  Confession  of 
Faith,  &c."  Many  of  those  who  opposed  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Quakers,  having  endeavoured  to  con- 
found them  with  another  sect  called  the  ranters, 
our  author,  in  order  to  shew  the  difference  be- 
tween those  of  his  persuasion  a«d  this  other  sect, 
wrote  a  very  aenaible  and  instrucMve  work,  called 
"The  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters  and  other  Liber- 
tines, &c/'  In  1676,  hia  famovs  '<  Apology,"  for 
the  Quakers,  was  published  in  Latin  at  Amster- 
dam, 4to.  His  ''  Theses  Theologies/'  which  are 
the  foundation  of  this  work,  had  been  pubiiahcd 
aome  time  before.  He  translated  his  Apolopry  into 
E^gliah,  and  published  it  in  1678.  The  titJe  in 
the  Engludi  edition  runs  thua  :  "  An  Apology  for 
the  true  Chrietian  divinity  aa  the  same  is  ht* Id 
forth  and  preaclied  by  the  p?ople  called  in  scorn 
Quakers ;  being  a  foil  expboation  and  vindication 
<»f  their  principles  and  doctrines,  by  mtmy  argu- 
menis  deduced  from  scripture  and  right  reason, 
and  the  testimonies  of  famous  authors,  both  an- 
cieat  and  modem,  with  a  full  arswer  to  the  strong-  \ 
«8t  objections  usually  made  against  them ;  pre- 
sented to  the  king:   written  and*  publislied  in 


.Rarclay ;  and  now  pnt  into  oar  own  1ar«gM)Be  for 
the  benetit  of  hia  countrymen.''  Thia  woik  is  ad- 
dressed to  Charles  H.  and  the  nmnner  ia  which 
he  expresses  himself  to  his  majeaty  is  very  rr- 
markabje.  Amorest  many  other  extreordinaTy 
passages,  we  meet  with  the  Vol  lowing :  **  Then*  b 
no  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  experimentally 
testify  of  God's  providence  and  goodness ;  neither 
is  tliere  any  who  rules  so  many  free  people,  w 
many  true  Christians;  which  thing  renders  thy 
government  more  honourable,  thyself  more  cob- 
siderabie,  timn  the  accession  of  nmny  nations  filled 
with  slavish  and  supftrstttioas  souls.  Thou  hast 
tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  thou  kaowesc 
what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to 
be  over-ruled  as  well  aa  to  rule  and  ait  opoa  the 
throne;  and  being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason  to 
know  bow  hateful  the  oppressor  is  both  to  God 
and  man :  if,  after  all  those  warnings  and  adrer- 
tisements,  thou  dost  not  turn  onto  tlie  Lord  with 
all  tiiy  heart,  but  forget  him  who  remembered 
thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyaelf  to  follow 
lust  and  vanity,  surely,  great  will  he  thy  condem- 
nation." These  pieces  of  his,  though  they  grt^atly 
raised  his  reputation  amongst  persona  of  sense 
and  learning,  yet  they  brought  him  into  varioos 
disputes,  and' one  particubrly  with  some  consi- 
derable members  of  the  univeraaty  of  Aherdeee ; 
an  account  of  which  was  afterwards  poMialied, 
It  appeals  also  that  he  suffered  impri«ona»etit  fcr 
his  principtaa,  which  he  bore  with  the  gieafefit 
meekness.  In  1677,  he  wrote  a  large  tieatise  on 
"  Universal  Tx>ve."  Nor  were  his  taienti  caitteU 
confined  to  this  abstracted  kind  of  wriiinc?  aa  a^ 
pears  from  his  letter  to  the  pnbtic  ministers  «•( 
Nimeguen.  la  1679,  a  treatise  of  h«s  waa  pr.*»- 
lished  in  answer  to  John  Brown :  he  wrote  ai^o 
the  same  year  a  vindication  of  hia  .\narehy  of  !he 
Ranters.  His  last  tract  was  pubKshed  in  t^^, 
and  entitled  <*  The  possibility  and  neceasify  ofth^ 
inward  and  immediate  Revelation  of  (tie  Spiri:  << 
God  towards  the  foondaticm  and  ground  of  trv« 
faith,  proved  in  a  letter  written  in  Latin  to  a  pet- 


JUitin  for  the  information  of  atiangen,  by  Robert  j  aon  of  quality  in  Holland,  and  now  aM-|mt  int* 
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Eq^lmb*^*  He  did  f^reat  mrnot  to  bit  lect  by  hi* 
writiiigs  over  all  Europe.  He  tmvelled  alto  with 
the  famoot  Mr.  Peon  throng^b  the  ^reatett  i»an  of 
England,  Holland,  and  Gennany,  and  was  every 
where  received  with  great  retpect.  When  he 
retvnied  to  Ms  native  country,  he  tpent  the  re* 
maioder  of  hit  life  iiMt  qaiet  and  retired  manner. 
He  died  at  hit  own  hooie  at  Ury,  on  the  8d  of 
October,  1690,  in  the  forty-tecond  year  of  hit  age, 
leaying  aeveo  children,  all  of  whom  were  alive  in 
October,  1740,  fifty  yeara  after  their  father'i  death ; 
and  the  last  tarviver,  Mr.  David  Barclay,  a  mer- 
cbaat  of  London,  died  in  March,  1769,  in  hit 
eighty-eigbtfa  year,  a  gentleman  itiU  remembered 
for  having  had'the  aingolar  honour  of  receiving 
at  hit  honae  in  Cheapside,  three  tuccettivekingt, 
George  I.  H.  and  HI.  when  at theiriccettion  they 
favoured  the  city  with  their  pretence.  Prom  hit 
windowt  they  witnetted  the  procettion,  previoot 
to  dining  with  the  lord-mayor  and  citixent  at 
Guildball  on  the  lord-mayor't  day. 

Mr,  Barclay  wat  in  private  life  a  man  of  a  very 
amiable  character,  and  may  jutily  be  celebrated  by 
thote  of  hit  tect,  at  their  ableit  defender.  Thit 
ingenioot  man  appeared  at  a  patron  and  defender 
of  qoakeritm,  and  not  at  a  proieated  teacher  or 
expotitar  of  itt  variout  doctrinet :  and  be  inters 
^reted  and  modified  the.opiniont  of  thia  tect  after 
the  manner  o£  a»  advocate,  who  undertaket  the 
defence  of  an  unpopular  caute.  In  the  flrtt  place, 
be  obaervet  ao  entire  ailenee  io  relation  to  thote 
/undamenlal  priaciplea  of  Cbriatianity,  concerning 
which  it  wat  of  gre«t  conteqnenee  to  know  tbe 
real  opiniont  of  the  Qoakert;  and  that  he  exhi- 
i>itt  a  tyttem  of  theology  that  it  evidently  lame 
and  imperfect.  Secondly,  he  touchet,  in  a  alight 
and  tuoerficial  manner,  tome  tenctt,  the  explana- 
tion or  which  had  expoted  the  Quakert  to  aevere 
centure :  and,  lattly,  he  employt  the  ^ateat  dex- 
terity and  art  in  tofteniog  and  modifying  thote  in- 
▼'idiooa  doctrinet  which  be  cannot  conceal,  and 
preaomet  not  to  ditavow :  for  which  purpote  he 
carefully  ayoidt  all  thote  pbratet  and  termt  which 
ane  <iaed  by  the  Quakert,  and  arpv  peculiar  to,tbeir 
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tect,  and  exprettea  their  tenela  in  ordinary  lali- 
guag[e,  in  termt  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  nature, 
and  m  a  ttyle  that  caatt  a  tort  of  matk  over  their 
natural  atpect.  And  with  all  the  reputation  he 
acquired,  it  hat  been  thought  that  Penn  and  White- 
bead  declared  the  tentimentt  of  the  tect  with  for 
more  freedom,  pertpicuity,  and  candour. 

DUNSTAN   PAIS. 

There  it  a  taying  in  Aberdeentfaiie  ;— 

Duttan  Pair  in  Auld  I^r, 

It  the  thortett  day  in  a'  the  year. 

Thitthewt  that  St.  Dunttan*t  fome  bad  extend- 
ed from  Glattoobury,  of  which  be  wat  Abbot,  at 
far  at  Buchan  in  Scotland. 

0B0110B*8  tTRBBT. 

Thit  atreet,  in  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  it 
very  fine,  but  in  the  opinion  of  tome  people, 
would  have  been  ttill  finer,  but  for  what  they  call 
the  trnpudenoe  of  the  clergy  in  bringing  the  church 
of  St.  Andrew  ao  forward,  and  the  modesty  of  the 
phyticiant  in  placing  their  hall  to  for  back. 

ORDBR  OF   PRBCBDBNCT. 

The  captain  of  one  of  the  Highland  companiea 
at  Stirling^,  bad  to  tettle  a  ditpute  that  happened 
in  bit  corpt  about  precedency.  Thit  officer, amoufp 
the  reat,  nad  received  ordert  to  add  a  dram  to  bit 
bagpipe,  aa  a  more  military  inatrument ;  for  the 
pipe  wat  to  be  retained,  becaute  the  Highlandmen 
could  hardly  be  brought  to  march  without  it. 
Now,  the  conteit  between  the  drummer  and  the 
piper  arote  about  the  pott  of  honour,  and  at  length 
tlie  contention  grew  exceedingly  hot,  which  the 
captain  having  notice  of, die  caJled  them  both  be- 
fore him,  and,  in  the  end,  decided  the  matter  in 
favour  of  the  drum ;  whereupon  the  piper  remon^ 
ttrated  very  warmly.  **Adt  wuds,  tir,"  tayt  he, 
"  and  ahall  a  little  mtoal  that  beata  upon  a  theep- 
tkin,  tak  the  right  haund  of  me,  that  am  a  mu- 
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ATTWPT  TO  FLT. 

'  James  V.  'was  much  attached  to  an  Italian  Friar, 
and  promoted  him  to  the  office  of  prior  of  Tong- 
land.  This  man  was  an  alchemist,'  a  physician, 
a  projector,  and  philosopher,  and  was  believed 
capable  of  supernatural  achievements.  At  length, 
he  fancied  h^  had  the  power  of  flying,  and  pro- 
posed to  gratify  his  royal  patron,  and  his  courtiers, 
with  an  aerial  ascension.  The  day  was  Hsed,  the 
Italian  appeared  with  his  things,  which  he  had 
constructed  with  great  care,  and,  in  presence  of 
the<:ourt,  assembled  on  the  occasion,  he  mounted 
one  of  the  battlements  of  Stirling  Castle,  spread 
his  plumes,  and  vaulted  into  the  air,  and,  amidst 
(he  loud  laugh  and  derision  of  every  one  present, 
fell  headlong  into  a  dunghill,  affording  a  new  sub- 
ject for  the  keen  satire  of  William  Dunbar,  the 
poet.  The  poor  |)rior  said  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, if  he  had  not,  unfortunately,  mixed  the 
feathers  of  dung-hill  fowls,  which  cannot  keep 
the  wing  with  those  of  eagles,  and  nobler  birds* 

DEATH   OF    LORD  STRATHMORB. 

James  Carnegie,  of  Finhaven  being  present  at 
a  meeting  in  the  country,  where  the  company  had 
drunk  to  intoxication,  and  having  receiv^  the 
grossest  language^  and  the  highest  provocation  of 
Lyon,  of  Bridgetown,  dreir  hia  sw«rd;  and  stag- 
'gering  forward  to  make  a  paw  «t  Lyon,  killed  tMe 
Earl  of  Strathmore.  He  was  indicted  for  movder, 
but  was  saved  by  the  talenta  of  Robert  Dnndas, 
of  Amiston,  who  afterwarda  rose  to  be  Lord  Pre- 
iident  of  the  Court  of  Sewion. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  Scotland, 
ground  was  rarely  oecupted  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  description  of  ptoperty  which,  in  Enirland, 
is  named  eomnKm  fidd»  The  mode  of  occupation 
in  Scotland,  which  in  any  measure  resembles  this, 
is,  in  some  few  instances,  where  a  field  has  been 
possessed,  in  single  ridges,  by  several  different 
proprietors,  or  hy  all  the  tenants  of  a  village  j  for 
•—•once,  one  field  belonging  to  five  diflR^rent  per- 


sons, wRa  divi^ted  itt  smell  'mimteer,  IhRt  A»  Ivil 
ridge  belonged  to  one,  the  aecond  to  anolherithe 
third  to  a  third,  ftc;  ao  that, over  the  whole  ei* 
teat  of  the  field,  Ibor  ridges  intervened  bctm«ii 
the  varioas  allotments  of  the  several  pn^rtctan. 
By  exchanges  and  purohaaea,  and  T»tftier  agree- 
racnta,  which  take  plac».  among  proprietotB^ 
then  is  now  scarcely  any  instance  of  thia  aiode 
of  occupation,  in  the  whole  of  Scotland^  There 
are  but  a  few  cases,  also,  in  which  the  bewndaiiea 
of  the  respective  proprietors  are  ^not  aacertainfd 
and  marked,  even  where  land  is  uncultivated. 

An  Act  to  sanction  ^neral  incloaorea,  which 
has  been  of  infinite  utility  to  Scotland,  iraa  passed 
by  the  ilrst  Parliament  of  Kin^  WilKaon,  in  the 
year  1695,  ch.  9S,  <<  by  which  it  is  ordained,  that 
all  coimnonaUies,  excepting  those  whieh  belong  io 
the  King  in  property,  or  to  the  comnmnity  ef 
royal  boroughs,  may  be  divided,  at  the  inacaiice 
of  any  one  having  interest,  by  an  application  «e 
the  Court  of  Session,  who  are  to  divide*  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  vtlne  of  die  respective  fntofnets  of  all 
concerned ;  and  the  Lords  may  grant  a  eo«isiii»- 
aioii  to  sheriffs,  or  othcra,  to  take  a  proof  of  all 
the  reqoisite  cirenmst^nces,  which  is  -  to  be  le^ 
ported  to  the  Lords,  who  are  therevpon  oliiwarrfy 
to  determine  the  division.  It  is  alao  otnlfeiaed. 
that  the  interests  of  proprietors  in  sorf  oennasor^ 
are  to  lie  determined  by  the  valaed  rem  of  their 
reapeotive  landa  therewith  connceted/* 

it  had  been  ordained,  in  the  earlier  port  ef  th^ 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  the  encoqinjmasiiit  of 
persons  inclined  to  enclose  or  plant  their  gtoont', 
^  that  where  enclosures  feH  to  be  apoa  the  bo«^ 
ders  of  any  person's  inberitanee,  thenent  adjaeeft' 
proprietor  shall  be  at  equal  charges  fo  baiWigi; 
the  dyke  which  parteth  their  inhentaaee,  av^ 
sheriffs,  and  other  magistratee  in  the  eooatr,  ai« 
appointed  to  put  this  act  in  execatioo.** 

It  was,  in  a  short  time,  diacoverad,  that  «h« 
encouragement  to  enclosing  was  almost  totals 
prevented,  in  those  casea  where  the  asarabea  o 
bordering  proprietors  irregularly  intetacf-ted  eari 
other ;  in  order  to  remove  tb^s  obaatoetioe  ^ 
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enclMing^  it  wm  ordained,  in  }G9d,  ''that  the 
•herifiB,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  judfe* 
Df  the  county,  should  adjudge  such  parts  of  the 
one  or  other  proprietor's  ground,  as  occasioned 
the  inconvenience,  from  the  one  in  favour  of  the 
other,  so  as  may  be  least  to  the  prejudice  of  either, 
and  the  dyke  or  ditch  to  be  made,  to  be  thereafter 
the  common  march ;  and  the  parts  so  adjudged 
respectively  being  estimated,  to  discern  what  re- 
mains uncompensed  of  the  price,  to  whom  the 
aame  is  wanting."  There  are  other  clauses  in 
this  ytatiHe,  relating  to  cases  of  entail,  and  to 
preserving  franchises,  without  alterations  from 
such  eaKombhnt  or  eiohanges. 

These  are  the  statutes  for  the  encouragement 
of  making  enclosures ;  the  legislature  of  Scotland 
have  also  made  sufficient  provision  for  the  preser- 
vation of  fences,  when  they  are  constructed.  In 
the  year  1685,  during  the  short  reign  of  James 
VII.  it  was  ordained, "  that  no  person  brake  down 
any  hedge  or  dyke,  under  the  pain  of  sixteen 
shillings  and  eight  pence,  toHes  qui>Ue$,  the  half  to 
the  proprietor,  and  the  other  half  for  repairing 
bridges  within  the  pariah,  by  the  decree  of  the 
sheriff,  or  the  justices  of  the  peace,  before  whom 
the  offenders  may  be  prosecuted." 

It  was,  at  that  time,  the  pmctice  for  adjoining 
proprietors  and  tenants,  to  pasture  their  cattle 
promiscuously,  and  without  any  herdsman*  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  harvest  till  late  in  the 
spring;  it  was  ordained,  therefore,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  (1686),  "that  all  proprietors,  te- 
nants, cottars,  and  others,  herd  their  horses,  nolt, 
sheep,  swine,  and  goats,  the  whole  year,  as  well 
in  winter  as  in  summer,  and,  in  the  night  time, 
cause  to  keep  the  same  in  houses,  folds,  or  enclo- 
sures, certifying  such  as  contravene,  that  they 
shall  pav  half  a  mark  (about  seven  pence)  toties 
qtufiies,  for  each  beast  they  have  going  on  their 
neighbour's  ground,  over  and  above  the  damage 
done,  delarittg  it  lawful  to  the  possessor  of  the 
ground,  to  detain  the  beasts  till  he  be  paid  the 
said  half  mark  for  each  beast  found  upon  his 
eround,and  of  his  expenses  in  keeping  them." 
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By  these  salutary  regulationa,  every  obstruction 
to  enclosing  is  removed,  in  as  &r  as  the  legisla- 
ture is  concerned ;  but  the  great  expense  attend- 
ing it,  is  still  a  considerable  obstacle. 

Tending  both  sheep  and  cattle,  throughout  the 
whole  year,  is  now  completely  established. 

An  extensive  tract,  consisting  of  about  400 
acres  of  good  com  land,  and  nearly  100  more  of 
pasturage,  distinguished  b^  the  name  of  Augh- 
teen  part  landit,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Elgin,  and  holden  of  the  community,  which  was 
very  inconveniently  parcelled  out  amongst  a  num- 
ber, of  difierent  proprietors,  was  divided  into  en- 
tire allotments  about  the  year  1781,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  Act  of 
William,  in  1695.  This  valuable  tract  had,  for- 
merly, it  is  said,  been  divided  among  sixty-four 
of  the  burgesses,  each  holding  about  six  acres; 
and  these,  there  is  reason  to  Iwlieve,  were  occu- 
pied in  1900  different  subdivisions.  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  number  of  proprietors  had  been  di- 
minished from  sixty-four  to  twenty-ftve,  one  pro- 
prietor having  acquired  the  possession  of  fourteen 
shares,  another  of  nine,  others  of  different  por- 
tions, and  some  had  even  less  than  one  of  the 
original  Aughteen  parts.  Their  occupation,  how- 
ever, stretched  over  the  whole  extent,  each  having 
his  property  in  a  variety  of  detached  shares,  of 
different  sizes,  over  a  tract  of  more  than  two  miles 
in  length,  while  the  pasturage  was  occupied  in 
common  by  the  whole  twenty-flve  proprietors. 

The  Lords  of  Session  appointed  commissioners 
to  carry  on  the  division  of  this  tract.  The  com- 
missioners procured,  in  the  first  place,  an  accu- 
rate measurement  and  map  of  the  property  of  each 
individual,  in  its  detached  allotmcnto,  and  then 
procured  a  valuation  by  four  of  the  most  judi- 
cious farmers  of  the  conmry,  according  to  wliicii 
the  division  was  regulated  Notwithstanding  the 
confusion  of  occupancy,  the  jarring  of  claims, 
and  the  intricacy  of  'interfering  interests,  the 
whole  of  the  proprietors  were,  without  exception, 
pleased  with  the  new*  allotments.  The  dues  of 
the  court,  the  agent's  fee,  the  land  surveyor's  bill, 
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and  the  cspeMe  attending^  the  neetinefl  of  the 
commissionen  and  valuators,  rendered  the  charges 
attending  the  division,  about  a  guinea  per  acre ; 
but  the  average  rent  was  almost  instantaneously 
tripled,  or  even  more ;  for,  on  an  average,  it  rose 
from  one  to  three  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  land 
of  the  best  quality,  which  is  a  large  proportion, 
was  let  for  nearly  four  pounds. 


TUB    IIANQXAH'S   PEKQVI8ITB8, 

The  hangman,  in  most  Scottish  towns,  had  the 
pprquiiiifce  of  levying  a  portion  of  the  provisions 
sold  in  the  public  market.  At  E^linbuigh,  he 
went  about  with  a  spoon,  and  took  a  spoonful  out 
of  every  sack  of  meal,  com,  &c.  The  magis- 
trates, on  tlie  appointment  of  a  new  hangman, 
gave  him  a  salary,  in  lieu  of  these  perquisites. 
At  Aberdeen,  the  hangman  was  entitled  to  a  fish 
from  every  flshwoman^s  creel. 

DR.    PATRICK   DUNN. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  benevolent  characters 
who  have  done  honour  to  the  town  and  county  of 
Aberdeen ;  and ^  the  useful  institution,  The  Gram- 
mar, is  a  permanent  memorial  of  his  name.  He 
was  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  went  to  Padua, 
and  studied:  and  after  obtaining* the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  returned  to  Scotland.  He 
ivas  principal  of  the  Marischal.  College.  Dr. 
Caigill  had  given  1000  marks,  in  1614,  for  the 
nupport  of  the  gramRur  school,  but  this  sum 
being  inadeqyate.  Dr.  Dunn  bestowed  900  marks, 
and  also  bequeathed  the  lands  of  Ferry  Hill,  by  a 
deed  dated  the  16th  of  April,  1694.  From  the 
produce  of  this  moriifieatiov,  as  it  is  denominated 
in  Scotch  law ;  «  rector  and  three  masters  are  to 
receive  salaries.  The  visitors  are,  the  magis- 
trates and  ministers  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  with 
the  professors  of  Marischal  College.  Candidates 
for  the  office  of  rector  or  master,  are  to  undergo 
11  comparative  trial;  but  persons  of  the  name  of 
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WALLACB'8  TRVfi. 

The  old  oak  under  which  Wallace  took  shelter, 
in  Torwood  Forest,  after  the  battle  of  Falkirfu  tn 
1998,  was  long  held  in  veneration,  and  pointed 
out  to  all  visitors.  It  no  longer  remains,  havise 
been  xvotn  out  by  natural  decay^  and  by  pieces  i 
it  being  taken  away  by  the  curious,  to  be  pre- 
served as  relics.  A  Hox,  made  of  this  wood,  was 
presented  to  General  Washington,  by  the  Earl  of 
Bucban.  In  the  same  forest  is  an  old  tover, 
called  Wallace  Tower. 


NIGHT  BSPORB  TUB  BATTLB  OF  CVLLODBN. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1746,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland marched  from  Abenieen,  and  on  the 
14th  arrived  at  Nairn.  His  vanguard,  consist  ia^ 
of  some  companies  of  grenadiers,  the  Argrle- 
Ahire  men,  and  Kingston's  light  horse,  on  ap- 
proaching the  bridge  of  Nairn,  found  it  guarded 
Dy  a  party  of  the  Highland  army,  whose  rear- 
guard had  not  yet  left  the  town.  Some  shou 
were  exchanged,  but  with  little  injury  on  either 
side,  when  the  Highlanders  retreated,  their  rear 
being  protected  by  one  troop  of  Fitz  James's 
horse,  and  two  troops  of  horse  guarda.  The 
troops  who  dislodged  thein,  pursued  a^  fiar  as  the 
Loch  of  Clans,  a  body  of  water,  since  diaioed, 
about  five  or  six  miles  from  Nairn.  Here  Charles 
came  to  the  help  of  his  troops,  with  his  first  troop 
of  goards,  and  the  regiment  of  Macintosh.  The 
King's  troops,  seeing  themselves  out-nambered, 
retreated  back,  and  joined  the  Duke*s  army,  which 
they  found  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town.  The  Highlanders  took  up  their  positioe 
on  Culloden  Moor. 

The  royal  army  lay  in  the  camp  near  Nairn,  the 
whole  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  and  kept  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  birth-day. 

Charles,  seeing  the  state  of  his  affairs,  was  de> 
termined  to  make  a  desperate  effort,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  about  two  o'clock   in  the  day,  calWd 

, ,  __,  ^ ,-    together  the  chiefs  of  his  arm v,  and  proposed  *• 

Dunn,  and  tenant's  sons  of  the  lands  of  PerryhtUj   them,  to  attack  the   Duke  of   Cumberland  Yj 


if  qualified,  are  to  have  the  preference. 


I  night,  in  bis  camp.    It  was  considered,  that  s 


fiif^hi  atlaeli  wbuVI  render  oseleas  the  cannon  and 
cavalrj,  in  which  Uie  superiority  of  the  Duke's 
army  chiefly  consisted  After  some  opposition, 
|he  plan  was  ag^r^ed  to. 

Many  of  the  men  had  ^ne  to  Inverness,  to 
pnrchaise  provisions,  of  which  they  stood  in  ^eat 
want;  andw' 


I  when  their  oflicers  went  to  brings  them 
back,  they  refused  to  come,  until  they  ^t  food. 
But  only  a  part  of  the  troops  could  be  ^t  toge- 
ther,'whieh  (he  chiefs  and  colonels  put  in  order, 
and,  at  6ig;tit,'  Lord  George  Murray  received  the 
eommaad  to  advance. 

The  plaii  of  the  intended  attack  was,  to  mvch 
with  the  arm^  in  a  body,  till  they  had  passed  the 
house  of  KHravodc,  and  there  to  divide  the 
troops,  and  cross  the  river  with  the  van,  making 
arboot  one  third  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Lord 
Ceoi|:e  Murra%%  at  a  place  about  two  miles  distant 
from  Nairn;  and  then  to  march  on  with  this  part 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  till  they  came  to 
the  Duke's  camp,  when  the  van  should  again 
cross  the  river,  and  the  whole  army  unite  iu  the 
uitack  on  the  Kiof^'s  army,  from  the  south  and 
f.om  the  west.  It  )ias  been  considered,  that  if 
tfiia  plan  bad  been  carried  into  effect,  the  King:'s 
troops  would  have  beejfi  exposed  to  much  greater 
danrcrtlian  they  afterwards  were  at  Cullodea. 

The  Fhghland  army  fell  into  disorder.  There 
-was  an  interval  ef^  aboat  half  a  mile  in  their 
fine  of  march,  as  if  there  were  one  column  fol- 
lowing the  oiher.  Soon  after  leaving  CuUoden, 
i».  grew  dark,  and  as  they  left  the  main  road,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  some  houses  on  the  way 
to  Nairn,  they  had  to  pass  through  very  wet,  and 
deep  ground,  whioh  retarded  them  verv  much, 
eapecially  those  in  the  rear,  so  that  the  nUght  was 
iar  spent  before  they  reached  Kilxavock.  They 
liad  passed  the  house  and  the  wood,  and  the  van 
was  about  a  mile  from  sthe  place  where  it  was 
intended  to  cross  the  river  Nairn,  when  Lord 
John  Drunimond  came  up,  and  gave  orders  to 
Lord  George  Murray  to  halt,  to  enable  the  line  of 
niarch  to  unite.  Orders  were  accordingly  given 
«o  halt  at  a  plaoa  called  the  Yellow  Know,  the 
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name  of  a  small'fam-hoaM  belob^^  to  Rose  of 
Kilravoek. 

A  consultation  was  now  held,  and  it  was  ascer* 
tained,  by  repeaters,  that  it  was  two  in  the  mom« 
tn^.  As  Nairn  was  still  three  miles  off,  it  was 
^evident,  from  the  time  they  had  occupied  in  their 
march,  that  it  would  be  broad  day-light  before 
they  could  reach  it.  Lord  George  Murmy,  whose 
plan  of  a  night  attack  had  been  disappointed,  ad- 
vised a  retreat ;  and,  on  hearing  a  dram  beat,  im- 
mediately said,  it  was  evident  the  Duke's  army 
was  ready,  and  could  not  be  surprised.  After 
some  opposition,  it  was  agreed  to  retreat.  Charles, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  rode  up,  and  found  the 
troops  on  their  way  back  to  Culloden ;  at  which, 
he  was  greatly  vexed,  and  exclaimed,  that  Lord 
George  Murmy  had  betnyed  him. 

Of  the  whole  particolan  of  this  ill-conducted 
night's  march  to  Nairn,  the  Duke  of  Cnmberlaiidy 
from  time  to  time,  received  iafomiation.  Many 
persons  in  his  pay,  who  spoke  Gfekelic,  and  wore 
the  Highland  dress,  moved^  with  the  Highland 
troops,  and  took  opportunities  to  leave  them,  at 
different  times,  and  communicated  to  the  Duke 
the  intelligence  of  their  march.  None  of  these^ 
however,  knew  that  it  was  intended  to  make  a 
night  attack.  The  last  of  them  who  came  to 
Nairn,  was  named  Shau,  and  was  afterwards  an 
officer  in  the  85th  regiment.  From  the  informa- 
tion he  gave,  the  Duke  supposed  the  Highlanders 
were  coming  on  the  front  of  hisencampment,  where 
he  could  not  be  surprised,  there  being  stationed, 
on  the  plain,  to  the  west  of  his  camp,  the  Aigyle- 
ahire  men,  and,  beyond  them,  a  party  of  dragoons, 
who  petroled  all  the  night 


LOW   POTISa  MOST   PRODUCTIVB. 

The  quantity  of  spirits  that  paid  excise  duty  in 
Scotkmd  in  the  whole  year  endinff  9th  of  October, 
188JI,  was  l,853,0a»  gallons.  The  quantity  that 
paid  duty  in  the  period  from  9th  of  October,  to 
29d  of 'February  last,  was  9,806,951  pllons. 
Hence,  it  appears,  that  nearly  one  half  i 
spirita  paid  duty  in  these  liiur  nontba. 


half,  fhan  in  the  #lN>le  yeu  wecediogr*.  The 
amount  of  drawback  on  spiriu  from  malt,  in  the 
latter  period,  wai  £^9,590^ 

THB   PIR8T  COACH  IN  TITB  RtOHLANDfl. 

After  General  Wade  had  caused  the  military 
roads  to  be  made  through  the  Hig^hlands,  he  tre-' 
veiled  over  them  in  his  coach,  and  the  poor  na- 
tives seeing  the  postilions  and  coachman,  paid 
t>ieir  homag;e  to  them,  and  wholly  disregarded 
the  general  and  his  friends,  whom  they  consi- 
dertS  to  be  of  no  consequence,  from  their  being 
shut  up  in  the  coach. 

JAMES    PBRRY. 

.  This  eminent  political  writer  was  a  native  of 
Aberdeen.  He  was  born  on  the  80th  of  October, 
175^!,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education 
at  the  Chapel  of  Garioch,  of  which  parish  the 
.Rer.  W.  Farquhar;  father  of  8ir.WalteE  Farqu- 
bar,  was  minister.  From  this,  Mr.  Perry  was  re- 
fBoved  to  the  High  School  of  Aberdeen. 

In  the  Tear  17T1,  he  was  entered  of  Marischal 
College,  m  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  was 
niterwards  placed  under  Dr.  Arthur  Dingwall  For- 
4lyce,  advocate,  to  qualify  him  for  the  profession 
•of  lie  Scots  law ;  but  his  fiither,  who  was  an 
eminent  builder*  having  engaged  in  some  uqsuc- 
.eessful  speculations  of  his  business,  the  young 
man  left  Aberdeen,,  in  1771,  and  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  situation 
in  some  professional  gent]eman*schambers»  where 
.he  might  at  once  pursue  his  studies  and  obtain  a 
livelihood.  But,  after  long  and  ineffectual  at- 
.  tempts  to  gain  employment,  he  came  to  England, 
and  was,  for  two  years,  engaged  in  Manchester,  as 
clerk  to  Mr.  Dcnwiddie,  a  respectable  manufac- 
turer. In  this  situation,  he  cultivated  his  mind 
by  the  study  of  the  best  authors,  and  gained  the 
friendfhip  and  protection  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  the  town,  by  the  talents  he  displaved  in  a 
society  which  was  then  established  by  them,  for 
philosophical  and  moral  discussions,  and  by  se- 
veral Ittemry  Essays,  which  obtained  tlteir  appro- 
•bation.    In  the  beginning  of  1777,  he  brought 
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with  him  leeommosdniion  frpm  all  Out  ptindpsl 

manufacturers,  to  their  correspondents,  bat  thpy 
all  failed  of  procuring  him  any  suitable  iauo- 
duction;  it  was,  however,  the  accidental  efiectoC 
one  of  them  that  threw  him  into  the  line  of  life 
which,  from  that  period,  he  peraevered  in  vitb 
such  invariable  constancy. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  an  Opposition  Joumsl, 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Gemerai  Adetr* 
tiger,  and  being  a  new  concern,  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  proprietors  to  exhibit  the  whole  conteau 
of  it  upon  boards,  at  different  shop  wilKlows  aad 
doors,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  now  see  the  the- 
atrical placards  displa^r^d.  Mr.  Penpr*  beins  an- 
employed,  amused  himself  with  writing  Essays 
and  scrapsof  poetry,  for  this  paper,  which  be  flung 
,into  the  letter-box  .of  the  printing-bouse,  and 
.which  were  always  inserted.  Calling  4XDe  day  at 
the  shop  of  Messrs.  Richardson  and  tJrquharv 
booksellers, to  whom  hi  liad  letters  of  recommen> 
dation,  he  found  tlio  latter  busily  engaged  in  read> 
ing,  and  apparently  enjoying,  .an  article  in  Tht 
General  Adverliner,  .After  Mr.  Urqubart  had 
finished  the  perusal,  Mr.  Perry  put  the  nsoal 
question  to  him,  whether  he  had  heard  of  any 
situation  that  would  suit  .him ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied in  the  negative— at  the  same  time  hoMioic 
out  the  paper^  he  said,—''  If  you  could  write  nch 
articles  as  this,  I  could  give  you  inunediate  em- 
ployment." It  happened  to  be  a  hamorDos  er 
say,  written  by  Mr.  Perrj-  himself.  Thia  he  in- 
stantly intimated  to  Mr.  Uiquhart,  and  gave  him 
another  article  in  the  same  hand-writiag*  wbick 
he  had  proposed  to  drop  into  the  letter-bor.  >lr. 
Urquhart  expressed  great  satisCaction  ai  the  dis- 
covery, and  informed  him  that  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  proprietors  of  the  paper;  that  the; 
wanted  just  such  a  person ;  and  as  these  mat » 
be^a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  tliataame^reuiBc. 
he  would  propose  Mr.  Periy  as  a  writer.  He  dm 
so ;  and  tlie  next  day  he  was  engaged  at  a  aaU" 
of  one  guinea  per  week,  and  an  additional  ha}*> 
guinea  jfor  assistance  to  TVtf  London  Stemimg  Pmi^ 
then  printed  by  the  same  person. 


of  the  followfBg  dayf  Mr 


Soch  WM  the  IneidMit  that  threw  Mr.  Pefry  intd 
the  profession  of  a  JounMlist.    He  was  most  as- 
sidnOtts  in  his  exertions  for  f%&  General  AtJher^ 
titer;  and,  daring  the  raemomble  trials  of  Admi- 
rals Keppell  and  Palmer,  he,  for  six  weeks  together, 
by  his  mdiTidual  efforts,  sent  up  daily,  from  Ports- 
mouth, eight  columns  of  the  trials,  taken  byliim  in 
court ;  which,  from  the  interest  they  excited,  raised 
the  paper  to  a  sale  of  several  thoosands  per  day. 
At  this  time,  Mr.  Perry  wrote  and  published  s^eral 
political  pamphlets  and  poems ;  and,  in  1782,  he 
formed  the  plan,  and  was  the  first  editor,  of  the 
Eyropean  MagaM'me^  upon  the  design  of  combi- 
ning, in  one  monthly  publication,  the  usual  mis 
cellaneons  contents  of  auch  a  work,  with  a  re- 
view of  new  books.    He  conducted  it,  however, 
only  for  the  first  twelve  months,  as,  on  the  death 
of  a  Mr.  Wall,  he  was  chosen  by  the  proprietors 
of  Tfie  Gaeetteer,  to  be  the  editor  of  that  paper, 
the  proprietors  of  which,  consisted  of  the  prin- 
cipal th>oksel1ers  in  the  city  of  London;  Mr. 
Thomas  Payne,  Mr.  Wh^te,  Mr.  Nicol,  Mr.  Lock- 
ycr  Davies,  Mr.  Paul  Vailtant;  with  8ir  N.  Co- 
nant,  Mr.  EIm8ley,&c.    Mr.  Perry  undertook  the 
editorship  of  the  paper  at  a  salary  of  four  gui 
^eas  per  week,  on  the  express  condition  that  he 
was  to  be  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  political 
opinions, which  were  those  asserted  by  Mr.  Pox—- 
opinions  which,  from  their  liberality  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  'justice,  and  humanity,  had  made,  on 
his  first  entering  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, an  impression  that  could  not  be  eflisced 
from  his  mind. 

On  his  commencing  editor  of  The  isaBefttttr,  he 
suggested  to  the  proprietors  the  plan  of  employ- 
ing several  reporters,  to  fticilitate  the  publication 
of  the  debates  in  Parliament,  lip  to  that  time, 
each  pnper  had  but  one  reporter  in  each  House  of 
Parliament;  and  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Ferry  in 
The  OcueeKeer,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spinning 
out  the  reports  of  debates  for  weeks,  and  even 
months,  after  the  session  had  closed;  while  Mr. 

.Woodfall,  in  The  Mwning  Chnmieie,  used  to*bring  ^remarking,  that  he  would  not  partiaipate  in  Pat's 

guiU.    Pat  instantly  retorte  I,  <<  Ah  1  by  my  ihoal 


out  bis  hasty  sketch  of  the  debate  in  the  evening 


Perry^s  plan  was 
adopted;  and,  by  a  succession  of  reporters*  The 
GamMeer  was  published  in  the  morning  with  .as 
long  a  debate  as  Mr.  Woodfall  brought  out  in  the 
evening,  and  sometimes  at  midnight. 

In  the  yeara  17«a,  1781, 1788,  there  were  numer- 
oos  debating  societies  in  London,  which  were 
attended  by  many  persons,  that  have  since  been 
distinguished  in  Parliament,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
bench.  Mr.  Perry  spoke,  with  much  applause,  at 
these  societies.  He  had  a  leading  paJrt  in  con- 
ducting the  Westminster  Forum. 

Mr.  I*erry  published,  for  many  years,  the  Par- 
liamentary debates.  He  became,  at  last,  pro- 
prietor of  The  M&rnmg  ChronkUy  and  soon  raised 
Its  reputation  to  such  a  height,  that  it  became  the 
oigan  of  the  Whig  party. 

He  was  twice  prosecuted  on  ex  officio  infor- 
mations, and  acquitiad.  He  was,  at  one  tiotM, 
conimitted  to  prison  by  the  House  of  CooNoons, 
for  what  they  judged  a  libel,  and  a  breach  of  pri- 
vileges. 

The  decline  of  Mr.  Perry's  health  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  the  management  of  The  Mnm- 
mg  Chromide,  and,  for  the  last  four  months  of  his 
lite,  he  lived  entirely  at  a  distance  from  London. 
He  died  at  Brighton,  5th  December,  1821. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  his  fomily  vault  at 
Wimbledon  Church.  According  to  the  injunction 
of  Mr.  Perry  in  his  will,  the  funeral  was  strictly 
private.  The  only  gentlemen  present  wore,  hia 
executors,  his  two  sons,  Mr.  William  and  Mr.  T. 
Ersktne  Perry,  and  a  few  friends  of  his  family, 

SCOTCH   HONESTY  AND  IRISH   WIT. 

A  Scotch  labourer,  at  the  new  cana)  basin,  hav- 
ing received  a  bad  shilling,  an  Irishman  voluih. 
teered  to  make  the  base  coin  do  the  service  of  a 
good  one,  on  condition  of  Sawuey  tnacking  it 

ilh  him.  He  next  day  offered  to  Sawney  a  g^Md 
six-pence ;  but  the  latter  declined  receiving  it. 
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then,  hoHf  little  yon  know  about  these  nntten ; 
it  was  only  plaied;  devil  a  bit  of  ^  wai  about 
h." 

NORTH  RON  A.. 

The  gieateit  contrast  w  liich  can  exiit  to  the  grteat 
British  metro^lis,  in  which  are  a  million  and  a 
half  of  inhabitants,  within  a  circle  of  a  ladius  of 
ten  miles,  is  the  little  island  of  North  Rona,  one 
of  the  Hebrides.  Here,  on  a  spot  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  surronnded 
by  the  ocean,  and  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  there  dwells  one  single  family,  of  six  per- 
sons, who  have  no  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  except  once  in  the  year,  when  the 
tocksman  sends  to  receive  his  rent.  The  longi- 
tude of  this  island  is  about  5«  49'  W.,  and  latitude 
58*  V,  the  nearest  inhabited  land  being  the  north 
end  of  the  island  of  Lewis.  It  is  accessible  in 
one  spot  only,  and  even  theie  with  difficulty,  from 
the  long  swell,  which  is  rarely  altoj^her  absent 
in  this  sea*  The  landing  place  is  in  the  fiice  of 
an  irregular  clifl^  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  watch- 
ful for  the  moment  to  be  ready  to  jump  out  on 
the  first  ledge  of  rock,  to  which  the  boat  is  lilted 
by  the  wave.  The  removal  of  the  sheep  is  a  pe- 
rilous undertaking,  the  animal  being  slung  by  the 
legs  round  the  neck  of  a  man,  and  thus  carried 
down  the  face  of  a  rock,  where  a  fiilse  step  ex- 
poses him  to  the  risk  of  being  either  strangled  or 
flrowned.  To  find  inhabitants  on%uch  an  island, 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  vakie  of  land  in  this 
countiy,  compared  with  labour,  and  there  are  few 
places  in  the  country  where  Rona  would  not  be 
abandoned  to  the  sea  fowls,  who  seem  more  pro- 
perly destined  by  nature  to  be  its  tenanU.  It  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  diversified  propensities 
4kf  homan  nature,  and  how  easily  the  mind  re- 
ooBciles  itaelf  to  the  most  opposite  situations. 
The  solitude  of  the  Eddystone  light-house,  or 
Bell  Rock,  with  alternate  visits  to  the  shoi«,  is 
nothing  to  the  perpetual  seclusion  of  this  island. 
The  position  of  this  island  is  nearly  east  and 
^*  and,  at  the  western  extremity,  the  rocks  rnn 
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far  but,  into  long  flat  ledgas  ^  iliero  ia  also  t  «ai- 
lar   lei%e  to  the  north,  partiaUy  covered  «ith 
i^ass.    The  remainder  of  the  island  is  sjurroimded 
by  high  cliffs,  mere  or  less  abrupt,  perpcadicslsr 
at  the  northern  side,  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
400  feet  or  more.    Hie  soil  is  /ertiie,  and  >icUs 
tolerable  crops  of  corn.  Numerous  caverns, sonw 
of  considerable  length,  are  seen  in  these  cliffi. 
The  violence  and  height  of  the   moentai&oQt 
seas,  which,  in  winter,  break  on  -this  isbad«  si« 
almost  incredible,    llie  dykes  of  the  sheep  fokb 
are  often  thrown  down,  and  stones  of  eaoranoef 
bulk  removed  from  their  places,  at  elevaiiosi 
reaching  to  800  feet  above  the  high  water-msik. 
so  powerful  is  the  break  of  the  sea.    The  blith- 
est point  of  land  is  about  600  feet.   To  sit  on  thi* 
spot,  where  no  trace  of  lioman  existenee  is  visibk. 
and  to  contemplate,  from  narrow  boonda,  the  n- 
pansc  of  water,  every  where  meeting  the  sky. 
produces  a  feeling  in  tlie  mind  of  solitude  ssd 
abandonment,  like  that  of  the  shipwrecked  man- 
ner on  a  distant  rock. 

Such  is  the  violence  of  the  wind  on  this  ialasi 
that  the  inhabitants  have  been  obliged  to  scoop 
out  a  habitation  for  themselves,  scarcely  rif«r 
above  the  surface,  which  seems  more  the  abodec*' 
wild  bears  than  of  men,— so  is  life  in  North  RorA 
The  inhabitants,  on  being  visited,  have  beentcM^si 
contented,  supplied  with  the  few  secrsaary  aniaifel 
wants,  and  little  concerned  about  the  ivut  of  d^ 
world.  The  inferior  membera  seemed  toknow 
of  no  other  world  than  North  Rona,  and  lo  desire 
no  more  than  what  it  would  aflbrd;  aad  the 
chief  had '  no  wish  to  leave  the  islaiid,  except  fc* 
a  sliort  visit  to  Lewis,  to  have  his  children  haf^ 
tiled ;  and  then  to  return,  and  in  his  beloved  ishK 
to  spend  the  rest  of  bis  days. 

CIlARLEa  XAITLAND. 

This  celebrated  physician  was  bom  aod  broo^ 
up  in  the  parish  of  Metlick.  lie  took  aa  acs** 
part  in  the  introduction  of  inocutetion  into  Gce» 
Britain,  and  was  sent  by  Geoige  n.  to  Haaaivsb 
to  inocuUite  Fre:lerick  Prince  pf  Walem. 
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I  number  of  three  hnficlred  light  axe«,  iill  clad  in 
white  livery,  and  black  bands  thereon,  that  they 
might  be  known  for  Cochran  the  Earl  of  Mar'a 


mcatAHOBRS  4T  COMtCA. 


Great 

tainmeat,  hia  batter  was  accoBtomed  to  request  | 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  Highland  soldiers  to 
geani  the  plale,  and  other  valaable  property. 


AaCIIlBAl.D   BGLL-TUE-CAT. 

Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  a  nan  re^ 
markable  for  strength  of  body  and  mind,  acquired 
the  popular  nane  of  ./^e'/^AI^>C'tat,  upon  the  follow- 
u)j(  reinaikable  occasion :  James  HI.,  of  whom 
Pitscattie  complains,  tliat  he  delighted  more  in 
music,  and  '*  politics  of  building,"  than  in  hunting, 
hawking,  and  other  noble  exercises,  waa  so  ill 
advisei,  as  to  make  favourites  of  his  architectsand 
musicians,  whom  the  same  historian  irreverently 
terms  masons  and  fiddlers.  His  nobiUty,  who  did 
itol  sywpaihUe  in  the  king'a  respect  for  the-  fine 
artj,'were  extremely  incensed  at  the  honoors  con- 
ferred on  these  persons,  particularly  on  Cochvan, 
mason,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Mar.'   And 
aeiaiog  the  opportunity,  when,* in  USB,  the  king 
had  coQToked  the  whole  array  of  the  country  to 
match  a^tnat  the  English,  they  held  a  midnight 
council  m4he  chufcb  o(  Lauder,  for  the  purpoae 
of^forcibly  ■  removing  these'  minions  from    the 
king's  person.    When  all  had  agreed  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  roeaaure,  l^ord  Gray  toldlbe  asaembly 
tlte  .Apologue  of  tbe>  Mice;    who  had  formed 
a  reeolution,-  that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  tie  a  bell  round  the  <^at's  neck,  that  tliey  might 
hear  her  approach  at  a  distance  ;  hot  which  pub* 
lie   measure  unfortunately  miscarried,  from  no 
aiott^e  being  willing'  to  undertake  the  task  of  fa»- 
tening  the  Ml.    **  I  underaiand  the  mom V* 
\oguB,  *' and,  that  what  we  propose  may  not 
ack  execution,  I  will  M/<Ae  rait.*'  Tlie rest  of  the 
(tran^  scene  is  thus  toM  by  Pitcottie  : — 

*'  U^  tbi«  waa  advised  and  apoken  by  thir  lords 
orc^aaidy  Cochran,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  camefrom  the 
ji0^  to  the  cooooil,  (which  council  waa^  holden 
1  4^0  kirk  of  JUiwder  for  the  time,)  who  was  well 
DC€>m>Miied  with  a  hand  of  mei^  of  wafe-j^  to  the 


Himself  was  clad  in  a  riding-pic  of  black 
velvet,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
to  the  value  of  live  hundred  crowns,  and  four 
blowing  homs)  with  both  the  ends  of  gold  and 
^ilk,  set  with  precious  stone,  called  a  berryl, 
hanging  in  the  midst.  This  Cochran  had  his 
heumont  borne  before  him,  overgilt  with  gold ;  and 
so  were  all  the  rest  uf  his  horns,  and  all  his  pal- 
liens  wchre  of  fine  canvas  of  silk,  and  the  chains 
upon  his  pal  I  ions  were  double  overgilt  with  gold. 
'<  This  Cochran  was  so  proud  m  his  conceit, 
that  he  counted  no  lords  to  be  marrows  to  him, 
therefore  he  rushed  rudely  at  the  kirk-door.  The 
council  enquired  who  it  was  that  perturbed  them 
at  that  time.  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  laird  of  Loch- 
ia ven,  was  keeper  of  the  kirk-door  at  that  time, 
who  enquired  who  that  was  that  knocked  so  rude- 
ly ; -and  Cochran  answered,  "This  is  I,  the  Earl 
of  Mat."  The  which  news  pleased  well  the  lords, 
because  they  were  ready  boun  to  cause  take  him, 
as  is  afore  rehearsed.  Then  the  Earl  of  Anp^na 
past  haatily  to  the  door,  and  with  him  Sir  RoU*i-t 
Oonglas  of  Locfaleven,  there  to  receive  tlio  Earl 
of  Mar,  and  so  many  of  his  complices  who  were 
there,  as  they  thought  good.  And  the  Earl  of 
Angus  met  with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  as  he  came  in 
at  the  dooc,  and  pulled  the  golden  cliainfrom  his 
craig,  and  aaid  to  him,  a  tow  would  set  him  better. 
Sir  Robert  Douglas  syne  pulled  the  blowing-hnm 
from  him  in  like  manner,  and  said,  **  He  had  been 
the  hunter  of  mischief  over  long.""  This  Cochran 
asked, "  My  Lords,  is  it  mows  or  fmmest  ?"  They 
answered,  and  aaid,  it  is  good  eamest,and  so  thou 
Shalt  find :  for  thou  and  thy  complices  have  abused 
oar  prince  this  long  time ;  of  whom  thou  shalt 
have  no  more  credence,  but  shalt  have  thy  reward 
accofding  to  thy  good  service,  as  thou  hast  de- 
served in  times  bypast';  right  so  the  rest  of  thy 
followers. 

'   "'Notwithstanding,  the  lords  held  them  quiet 
tin  they  caused  certain  aimed  men  to  pass  into 
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the  kiM's.iitllion,  and  two  or  three  wim  men.ta 
pdss  with  them,  and  ^ive  the  kinif  fair  pleaaat 
woid»9  till  they  laid  hands  on  all  the  king'f  »er- 
▼ant8>  and  took  them  and  hanged  them  before  his, , 
eyes  over  the  bridge  of  Lawder.  Incontinent  they 
brought  forth  Cochran,  and  bis  hands  bound  with 
a  tow,  who  desired  them  to  take  one  of  his  own 
pallion-tows  and  bind  his  hands,  for  he  thought 
shame  to  have  his  hands  bound  with  such  a  tow 
of  hemp,  like  a  thief.  The  lords  answered,  he  was 
a  traitor,  he  deserved  no  better ;  and,  for  despight, 
they  took  a  hair  tether,  and  hanged  him  oyer  the 
bridge  at  LAwder,  above  the  rest  of  his  complices." 

ALEXANDER  GERARD. 

This  eminent  divine  was  eldest  son  of  the 
reverend  Gilbert  Gerard,  minister  of  Cbapel-Ga- 
rioch,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  bom  there  February 
22,  1728;  he  was  educated  partly  at  the  pariah 
school  of  Foveran,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen,  a(ler  hisiather's 
death.  Here  he  made  such  rapid  progress,  that 
he  was  entered  a  student  in  Marischal  college 
when  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age.  He  devoted 
his  first  f<|ur  years  to'  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin, 
the  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  was  at  the 
close  of  the  course  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  He  now  commenced  his  theological  stu- 
dies, which  he  prosecuted  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Ldinbuigh.  Immediately  on  the 
completion  of  his  twentimh  year,  in  1748^  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  the  cbvrch  of  Scotland,  and 
in  1750  was  chosen  assistant  to  Mr.  David  For- 
dyce,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Marischal 
college  at  Aberdeen,  and  in  two  years  afterwards^ 
upon  the  death  of  the  professor,  Geraxd  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  Here,  after  a  short  time, 
the  department  assigned  to  Mn  Geraid  was  con- 
fined to  moral  philosophy  and  logic,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  with  conscientious  and  un- 
wearied diligence,  and  with  equal  success  and  re- 
putation. Be  was  a  member  of  a  literary  society 
at  Aberdeen,  consisting  of  Drs.  Blackwell,  Gre- 
gory, Reidy  Campbell,  jBeattie,  &c.  which  met  very 


regularly  erccy  foitiiight  dturiag  tba  «^iMer,  when 
the  members  eomminiiGaied  their  aeBtowBls  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  and  received  nmtwsl  inprare- 
ment  from  their  literary  diacaasiona ;  and  heace 
originated  those  well-known  works,  Reitf  s  **  la- 
qoiry  into  tlie  Human  Mind  f*  Gragory'a  **  Coai- 
parative  View;"  Gerard's  ''  Essay  on  Genio»r 
Beattie's  "  Essay  on  Troth  j"  and  CampbeU's 
**  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric."  la  1759,  Mr.  Geiard 
was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Seotlaad; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  Marischal  college,  aad 
about  the  same  period  he  took  bia  degiise  of  D.D. 
He  continued  to  perform  the  several  duties  attach- 
ed lo  his  offices  tilt  1771,  when  he  reaigned  the 
professorship,  together  with  the  choich  liviat. 
and  was  preferred  to  the  theological  cbioT  ia  tht 
universitv  of  King's  college,  a  sitaation  irhich  be 
held  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  his  btrth- 
day,  February  29,  1795.  Dr.  Gerard'a  attaimaraea 
were  solid  rether  than  brilliant,  the  effect  of  ckiae 
and  almost  incessant  study,  and  a  fine  jadgnmii. 
He  had  improved  his  memory  to  anoh  m  degree, 
that  he  could  in  little  more  than  an  hoor  get  bj 
heart  a  sermon  of  ordinary  length.  He  waa  aadicr 
of  *'  An  Essay  on  Taate,^  which  whM  pubKaiied 
in  I7i^9,  and  which  obtained  him  the  prize  of  s 
gold  medal,  from  the  society  of  Edinburgh.  This 
work  was  alterwafdamoeh  enlarged,  and  lepmied 
in  1780.  His  ''  Dissertations  on  tlie  Genies  and 
Evidencaaof  Chriatianity,"  published  m  17^ 
are  well  known  and  highly  appreciated;  ao  also 
are  hu  *'  Essay  on  Genins,"  and  hia  senBona  ia  t 
volumes.  In  1799,  his  son  and  aocceaaor,  Dc 
Gilbert  Gerard,  gave  the  world  a  poaOnuaoai 
woik  of  much  merit,  which  had  been  left  aaooL 
the  papers  of  his  father,  entitled  **  J%^  fasten! 
CSare,"  which  made  a  part  of  his  theological  coe^f 
of  lectures.  As  a  clergynuin,  the  condoct  of  Dr 
Gerard  was  marked  with  prudence,  excnplo^ 
manners,  and  the  moat  punetaal  and  diKg^ent  £^ 
chaige  of  his  ministerial  dntics ;  hia  sennoDs  wc-« 
simple  and  plain,  adapted  to  the  coBmoo  class  «f 
hearers^  bnt  ao  decorate  aa  to  aecaie  OMt  apfaDbt* 


limi  of  tkeabloA  judges.  Aa  ft  |»roleMor  of  dm- 
niyf,  hU  giMt  aim  was  not  to  tmpoie  by  liia  an- 
tboritf  opOB  his  pupils  any  £avoarite  system  of 
opiaioDa;  but  to- impress  them  with  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  ministerial  office ;  to  teach 
them  the  proper  manner  df  discharging  all  its  da- 
ties  ;  and  to  enable  them^  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures,  to  form  a  just  and  impartial  judgment 
OD  controverted  subjects.  Possessing  large  stores 
of , theological  knowledge,  be  xtAs  judicious  in  se- 
lecting bis  subjects,  happy  and  successful  in  his 
manner  of  communicating  instruction.  He  had 
the  merit  of  introducing  a  new,  and  in  many  re- 
spects a  better  plan  of  theological  education,  than 
those  OR  which  it  had  formerly  been  coaducied. 
Having  » constant  regard  to  whatever  was  pmcti- 
cally  useful,  rather  than  to  onedifying  speenla- 
tioas,  he  enjoined  no  doty  which  he  was  unwiUing 
to  exemplify  in  his  own  condaot.  la  domestic 
lifehe  was  amiable  and  exemplary ;  in  his  friend- 
ships steady  and  disinterested,  and  in  his  inter- 
conrse  with  society,  hospitable,  benevolent,  and 
aoassonijng ;  nniting  to  tae  decorum  of  the  Chris- 
tian pastor,  the  good  breeding  of  a  gentlemmi, 
and  the  eheetfulnessy  affability,  and  ease  of  an 
ilgiecable  companion. 

BR4.YB  CONDUCT  OP  MALCOLM  KBUMORB. 

An  incident  is  related  coBceming  Malcolm, 
which  is  highly  descriptive  of  has  character. 
Having  received  intelligence  that  one  of  his  nobles 
Lad  formed  a  design  against  his  life,  he  sought 
ao  opportunity  of  meeting  the  tmitor  in  a  solitaiv 
place ;  ''  Now,"  said  he,  unsheathing  his  swora, 
r'  ife are- alone,  armed  alike;  you  seek  my  life, 
take  it."  The  poitent  threw  himself  at  the  kii^r's 
feet»  implored  foigiveness,  and  obtained  it. 

INtniDATION   AT  PBBTH. 

While  William  the  Lion  resided  al  P^rth,  near 
the  confluence  of  Almond  and  Tay,  a  sodden  land 
flood  met  by  a  spring  tide  surrounded  and  over- 
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liam  rebuilt  the  town  in  a  plaee  less  exposed  to 
such  calaroitiesy  and  called  it  St.  John's-towm 
There  is  a  trsditionary  report,  titat  his  infant  son 
John  perished  in  the  inundation.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  seems  to  have  been  an  invention 
of  later  times. 


INVASION  OF   ILAT. 

In  1598,  Sir  Laughkin*  Maclean,  of  Mnll,  in^ 
vaded  Hay  with  1500  men,  intending  to  deprive 
his  nephew,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  of  his  patrimony. 
He  was  defeated  and  slain. 

PLANTATIONS. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  by  all,  that  in  many 
places  wheie  it  would  be  desirable  to  form  plan- 
tations, the  task  of  rearing  them  is  very  difficult, 
aad  till  lately,  was  considered  as  altogether  hope- 
less. This  is  especially  the  case  in  situations 
bordering  upon  the  sea,  and  much  exposed  to  the 
severe  winds.  The  difficulty  is  thought  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  salt  spray,  injurious,  it  is  said, 
not  only  to  trees,  but  also  to  com  and  other  voge* 
tables.  This  appears,  however,  to  be  a  very  fal- 
lacious idea;  for  if  the  salt  spray  |rere  really 
detrimental  to  plants,  its  effects  would  extend 
to  sheltered  situations  neftr  the  sea  coast,  as  the 
spray,  like  drifted  snow,  must  fall  on  the  lee  side, 
of  a  bank,  fbnce,  or  little  hill,  more  copiously, 
perhaps,  than  on  thQ  side  which  is  roost  exposed 
to  the  storms.  Trees,  however,  it  is  well  known, 
thrive  extremely  well  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  provided  they  are  sheltered  by  any  means 
whatever.  And  if  a  few  trees  can  oi^ce  be  raised 
in  the  side  which  Is  most  exposed,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  plantation,  thoa]?h 
the  spray,  in  eveiy  storm,  showers  down  upon  it ; 
whilst  at  the  distance  of  many  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  where  the  spray  never  reaches,  trees 
have  the  same  stunted  g^wth,  and  blasted  appear- 
ance, so  common  on  the  seacoast,  when  tliey  are 
much  exposed  to  the  winds,  which,  in  this  coun- 


whelmed  the  town.  William^  his  son,  and  his  bro- 1  try^  blow  a  great  part  of  the  year  frooa  the  wtet 
tber,  escBped  with  difficulty  is  a  small  skiff;  Wil- 1  and  south  west. 
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The  valuabla  properties  of  (be  pmasNr,  in 
resitting  the  in^eiteriy  winds,  have,  been  long 
fcnowL,  and  rerj  ftiirly  tried  on  the  shores  of  Gal- 
loway. This  important  discovery  was  made  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Galloway,  who  planted  some  of 
them  almost  on  the  sea  beach,  which  are  now 
large  and  flourishing  trees.  Their  great  superio- 
rity to  other  trees,  in  this  respect,  may  also  be 
aeen  in  plantations  formed  by  Colonel  M'Dowall 
and  Sir  William  Maxwell,  and  particularly  in  a 
amall  island  on  the  south-west  point  of  St.  Mary's 
Isle,  where  they  are  very  thriving,  though  other 
trees  in  a  situation  so  exposed,  would  have  cer* 
tainly  perished. 

Nest  to  the  pinaster,  the  Huntingdon  willow 
aeems  best  calculated  to  resist  the  baleful  influence 
.of  the  westerly  winds ;  and  it  possesses  the  advan- 
tages of  being  cultivated  at  far  less  expense,  and 
of  growing  (aster  than  the  pinaster,  or  almost  any 
other  tree.  The  wood  and  baik  of  it  are  also  of 
no  inconsiderable  value.  Tliese  obvious  proper- 
ties of  the  Huntingdon  willow  seem  to  have  ea* 
caped  the  notice  of  planters  j  for. although  indivi- 
dual trees  are  to  be  found,  either  growing  detach- 
ed, or  interspersed  through  plantatioas,  yet  no 
where  in  rows  or  belts,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tec  tin;^  other  trees  from  the  westerly  winds ;  thougli 
for  this  purpose  it  seems  highly  jprobable  the^ 
.plight  vie  even  with  tlie  pinaster,  where  the  aoil 
is  favourable  for  their  growth.  They  are  suppose 
to  require  moist  soils,  but  grow  equally  well  oo 
any  good  soil  moderately  -de^p. 

FIDELITY   OP  ROBBERS. 

The  greatest  robbers  were  used  to  preserve  hos- 
pitality to  those  that  came  to  their  houses;  and, 
like  the  wild  Arabs,  observed  the  strictest  honour 
toivards  their  guests,'  or  those  that  put  implicit 
conHdence  in  them.  The  Kennedies,  two  comqion 
thieves,  took  the  young  pretender  under  protec- 
tion, and  kept  him  witli  faith  iiuriolate,. notwith- 
standing they  knew  an  immense  reward  wasoffere4 
for  his  head.    They  often  robbed  for  h\s  support; 

•i,  to  supply  him  with  linen,  they.  onc^eAurpcised 
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the  baigc^ge-honea  of.  oike  «f  the  SfttiN*!  isthtn. 
Thejr  often  want  in  disguise  to  Invenea^tobay 
provisions  for  him*  Atieagtb«a  very  considcnUe 
time  after,  one  of  these  poor  fellows,  wlio  had  vir- 
tue sufficient  to  resist  the  temptatioo  of  th'tit; 
thousand  pounds,  was  kaiged  for  steaHsg  a  co», 
value  thirty  shillings. 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    BOARD   OF    AGRICULTURE. 

In  justice  to  the  late  fiOrd  Kaimea  it  iMiy  be 
proper  to  observe  here,  that,  in  tlie  appendts  le 
his  valuable  work,  the  Gentleman  Farmer,  Ait.  2iL 
which  was  first  published  in  1776,  he  proposed 
the  first  idea  of  a  Board  of  Agiiculturv,  and  9»^- 
gested  the  propriety  of  county  agiicultaral  re- 
ports. These  suggestions,  altbooich  on  a  v  err 
different  scale  from  the  sabKqiieBtly  aaiablish- 
ed  institution,  sufficiently  refote  the  pwtmsinra 
of  a  modem,  af^colturar  writer^  who  ctahos 
the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  wbo  recomeucf- 
ed  these  great  measeres  to  public  atteotsoa.  la 
full  proof  of  this,  the  following  eatsacta  Crum  ob- 
servations by  Lofd  Kahnes  on  tbta  subjeet,  9ir 
here  inserted : 

'*  We  have  a  board  for  roanofactopea  mmd  fUb^ 
eries,  a  wise  institution  which  tea  ckMie  meek 
good. .  Why  not  also  a  board  for  agvicohnre 
agricultnre  a  If  ss  useful  art  than  those 
or  does  it  less  require  instruction?  Hartlib,  ir 
his  legacy,  laments  tliat  no  public  diivc«vr  ri 
husbandry  has  ever  been  established  In  Bngiaod,"* 
&e.  &c. 

''  The  plan  I  have  in  view  is  simple.  Let  the 
board  consist  of  nine  members,  the  most  noied  for 
skill  in  husbandry,  and  for  pstriotiam.  As  I  pro- 
pose no  reward  to  these  gentlemen,  but  ibe  ho- 
nour of  serving  their  country,  the  choice  viti  ^'i 
be  difficult.  To  ease  the  board/rom  the  laborioai 
branch  of  their  business,  thcf  ought  to  be  pn&- 
vided  with  an  able  secretary,  $tc,  &c. 

This  object  is  so  well  treated  of  in  the  E£»- 
buigh  Encyclopaedia,  a  woik  now  publiahing,  tk^ 
we  have  been  induced  to  add  Uie  .foltoniwg  e- 
tncf  f/om  tb$  «itcle>4^«siil|Bnt»  v«l«  U  p^  &)». 
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■  **  Little  Ufikef  altomtion  in  tlie  rural  economy 
6f  England  occurred,  eicept  in  the  aaperior  at-, 
tenlion  beatowed  on  live  stock  by  Mr.  Bake  well 
and  otbera,  till  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Board  of  Apiculture,  when  a  ^neral  desire  seized 
all  ranks  to  promote  internal  improvements. 
Hartlib,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  and  Lord 
Kaimes,  in  his  Gentleman  Farmer,  bad  pointed 
out  the  utility  of  such  an  establishment,  but  it 
was  left  to  Sir  JohA  Sinclair  to  carry  their  ideas 
into  execution.  To  the  unwearied  endeavours  of 
Sir  John  are  the  public  indebted  for  this  novel 
institution,  which  has  certainly  done  mnch  good, 
and  may  still  do  a  great  deal  more. 


AECHIK   ARM8TROMQ. 

This  facetious  chancter  way  born  in  the  parish 
of  Langhblme,  Rozbuighshire.  After  having  been 
long  distinguished  as  »  dexterous /lyUr  of  sheep, 
when  the  country  became  too  hot  for  him,  became 
to  Edinburgh,  and  got  promoted  to  the  office  of 
king't  fool.  In  this  capacity  he  attended  the  king 
to  Loiidon.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  Archbishop  Laud  was  weak  enough  to  take 
oifenc^  at  bis  exertising  his  callidg  upon  him,  and 
got  him  dismissed.  Pennant  informs  us  that  his 
lemains  lie  in  the  thurch-yard  of  Arthuret,  in 
Cumberland. 

HIOHtAND  CANDLES. 

To  aupply  the  want  of  candles,  when  they  have 
occasioi)  for  more  light  than  is  given  by  the  fire, 
they  provide  themselves  with  a  quantity  of  sticks 
of  flr,  Uie  most  resinous  that  can  be  procured : 
0ome  of  these  are  lighted  and  laid  upon  a  stone ; 
ai^d  as  the  light  decays  they  revive  it  with  fresh 
fuel.  But  wMn  they  happen  to  be  destitute  of  fire, 
amd  none  is  to  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
produce  it  by  rubbing  sticks  together ;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  what  kind  of  wood  is  fittest  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

CLANSHIP. 

The  members  of  every  tribe  were  tied  one  to 
Another^  not  only  by  the  feudal,  but  by  the  patri- 
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archal  bond;  for  White  the  indivfdnals  which 
composed  it  were  vassals,  or  tenants  of  their  oxvn 
her^itary  chieftain,  they  were  also  descended 
from  his  family,  and  could  count  exactly  the  de- 
gree of  their  descent  i  and  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture, together  with  the  weakness  of  the  laws  to 
reach  inaccessible  countries,  and  more  inaccessi- 
ble men,  had,  in  the  revolution  of  centuries,  con- 
verted these  natural  principles  of  conneilion  be- 
tween the  chieftain  and  his  people,  into  the  most 
sacred  ties  of  human  Hfe.  The  castle  of  the  chief- 
tain was  a  kind  of  palace,  to  which  every  man  of 
his  tribe  waa-made  welcome,  and  where  he  was 
entertained,  according  to  his  station,  in  thne  of 
peace,  and  to  which  all  flocked  at  Oie  sound  of 
war.  Thus  the  meanest  of  the  clan,  believing 
himself  to  be  as  well-bom  as  the  head  of  it,  re- 
vered his  chieftain  and  respected  himself. 

WILLIAM   CTILLBN. 

This  most  eminent  physician  was  bom  Decem- 
ber llth,  1712,  of  respectable  though  indigent 
parents  in  Lanarkshire.  Having  served  a  short 
apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  in 
Glasgow,  he  obtained  tbe  place  of  a  surgeon  in 
one  of  the  merchant's  vesseb  from  London  to  the 
West  Indies.  Not  liking  his  employment,  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  where  he  practised  a 
short  time  in  the  parish  of  Shotts,  among  the  far- 
mers and  country  people,  and  then  removed  to 
Hamilton,  intending  to  practise  there  as  a  physi- 
cian. While  he  resided  near  Shotts,  Archibald, 
Duke  of  Argyle,  nuide  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in 
that  neighbourhood.  His  grace  was  engaged  in 
some  chemical  researches  which  required  eluci- 
dation by  experiments^  for  which  he  then  wanted 
the  proper  apparatus.  The  gentleman,  recollect- 
ting  young  Cunett,  mentioned  him  as  the  person 
who  could  most  probably  supply  his  wants.  He 
was  consequently  invited  to  dinner,  and  presented 
to  thb  duke,  with  whom  he  commenced  an  ac- 

?[uaintance,  to  which  he  was  probably  indebted 
brail  his  future  fortune.    The  name  of  Cidlen 
having  thus  become  known,  his  reputation  aa  a 
'  Z 
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practitioner  wm  loon  ettabltohed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Duke  of  Hamilton  likewise  hap- 
pened then  to  be  for  a  thott  time  in  that  part  of  the 
eouBtry,  and  having  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  was 
induced  by  the  character  he  had  heard  of  Cullen, 
to  send  for  his  assistance,  aad  was  not  only^  bene- 
fited by  hia  skill,  but  amply  gratified  by  his  con- 
versation. He  accordinglv  obtained  for  him  a 
Elace  in  the  university  of  (ivlasgow,  where  his  ta- 
mts  toon  became  more  conspicuous.  It  was  not, 
however,  solely  to  the  favour  of  these  two  great 
men  that  Callen  owed  hi*  literaiy  feme.  He  was 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  men  ^f  science  in  a 
way  atin  more  honourable  to  himself.  The  dis- 
eoae  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  having  resisted  the 
effect  of  the  first  applications.  Dr.  Clarke  was  sent 
for  from  Ekiisbuigh ;  and  he  was  so  much  pleased 
with  every  thing  that  Cullen  had  done,  that  he 
became  his  eulogist  upon  every  occasion.  Cullen 
never  forgot  this ;  and  when  Clarke  died,  gave  a 
{Hiblic  oration  in  his  praise  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh ;  which,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  that  kingdom. 

VB88BL  DiaceVBBBD  NBAR   ABBRDCBN. 

A  little  south  from  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen,  in 
the  parish  of  Nigp^,  is  the  bay  of  Nigg,  from  .the 
mouth  of  it)  which  may  be  above  half  a  mile 
broad,  the  knd  on  the  north  side  stretching  in- 
ward, and  narrowing  the  bay,  is  rocky :  on  the 
south  sido,  after  an  outward  part  rocky,  the  land 
similarly  stretching  inward,  and  high,  is  composed 
of  clay,  mingled  with  sand,  and  some  stones.  The 
bottom  of  the  bay  westward  is  formed  of  rounded 
masses  of  granite,  and  other  primary  rocks  of  va- 
rious sixes,  mostly  small,  with  some  gravel  ,*— the 
surface  bein^  covered  in  a  large  part  by  a  green 
sward,  and  in  put  by  small  rolled  stones.— To- 
wards the  south  side  of  this  bottom  an  excavation 
was  made  in  winter,  1804-5,  near  a  bom,  or  ri- 
vulet, ronnii^  through  some  low  ground  iii  the 
valley  above,  to  the  sea,  and  several  feet  deeper 
than  the  bottom  of  the  bum,  for  the  purpose  of 
Coming  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  water  collected 


in  the  low  ground,  by  a  passage  to  the  sea  throoglk 
the  beach,  below  the  level  of  the  bom  andhi^h 
water  mark.  In  making  this  excavation,  the  voik- 
men  cut  through  a  vessel  of  considerable  sire. 
The  depth  at  which  tliey  cut  was  about  nine  or 
ten  feet  from  the  surfiace,  and  three  or  four  fe«t 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  burn,  which  is  on  a  level 
with  the  sea  at  high  water  mark — the  8ea-«ater 
coming  up  the  burn  at  stcram  tides.  The  dtstsDcc 
of  the  spot  where  the  vessel  lay  is  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  high  water  mark;  the  extent 
along  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  four  or  five  bor.- 
dred  yards;  the  general  level  of  tlic  present  sur- 
face may  be  about  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  k*- 
vel  where  this  ship  lies.  The  convulsion  of  tbe 
sea,  which  threw  up  the  great  quantity  of  maUK 
required  to  fill  up  this  space,  seems  to  have  U-en  .u 
once,  for  there  is  no  appearance  of  alteration  m 
the  present  surface  ;  there  is  no  tradition  of  al<t-r- 
ation,  as  there  is  not  of  tbe  ev'-ent  itself;  &n.i  iKt 
operation  of  the  sea  is  and  has  been  lon^  contiaiv. 
Instead  of  throwing  up,  it  has  been  taking  aw;i<. 
and  making  inroad  gradually,  and  in  continuarct-. 
for  tlie  last  sixty  years :  on  the  south  side,  vi:]. . 
the  rocky  part,  it  has  undermini'd  and  wa^*.:> 
awav  a  ^art  of  the  hill ;  and  round  tbe  boitooi  o< 
the  bay  it  has  encroached  on  the  bank  and  an^id. 
and  on  the  beach  of  stones  and  gravel,  to  a  o  n>:- 
derable  extent.  Some  very  great  convulsion  ib« 
seems  to  have  been ;  and  it  convpvs.  the  i<ir«  <•' 
unthought  of,  and  now  unknown  e&^ts  of  tLo  »oj 
on  the  Uind  having  taken  place. 

ARTICLES  OP   THB   HARBIAOB   OF  J&SCA  |V. 

In  January  1501-3,  the  long-wished  evei.t,  •'- 
alliance  between  the  houses  of  England  and  n.  *• 
land,  was  effected,  and  the  terms  agreed  u^f^n  ^ 
Richmond,  which  were,  **  First,  Tliat  Jujij.  s 
King  of  Scotland,  shall  at  Candlemas  next,  in  t"  '* 
son,  or  by  his  proxy,  marry  the  Princesss  Mj.^'#-  , 
ret,  who,  on  the  last  day  of  November  by-po*- 
had  attained  to  the  full  age  of  twelve  year*,  r-< 
that  no  exceptions  shall  be  made  a^rain^t  t'*i' 
consanguinity  or  affinity,  both  having  be*^  l'.*> 
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Ibrehand  diipensed  with  bjr  the  soverei^  Pontiff. 
Secondly,  That  the  said  pnncess  shall  be  convoy- 
ed at  the  chaises  of  the  said  king,  her  father,  ai'id 
delivered  to  her  said  husband,  or  any  empowered 
by  him  to  receive  her,  at  Lamberton-kirk,  about 
the  begrinning  of  September,  150S,  and  not  till 
then.  Thirdly,  that  before  the  first  day  of  July, 
150S,  the  said  princess  shall  be  le^Ily  infeft  and 
seized  in  all  lands,  castles,  &c.  which  the  queen 
dowagers  of  Scotland  usually  enjoy;  and  if  all 
these  lands  be  not  found  to  yield  the  yearly  re- 
venue of  £2000  English,  or  which  was  the  same, 
£0000  Scots  money,  that  her  said  husband  shall 
assign  her  as  many  other  lands  as.  will  make  up 
the  deficiency.  Fourthly,  That  the  said  princess 
•ball  be  allowed  to  have  always  by  her  at  least  twen- 
ty-four servants  of  the  English  nation,  men  or 
women,  as  she  shall  incline,  over  and  above  her 
Scottish  domestics,  and  that  all  these  shall  be  en- 
tertained at  the  charges  of  the  king,  her  husband, 
who  shall  give  her  every  year  the  sum  of  £1000 


StotM,  or  500  merks  sterling,  by  equal  proportions^ 
at  the  feasts  of  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  her  pleasure.  Fifthly,  That  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  said  kin^,  her  husband,  she  shall 
be  allowed  to  reside  within  or  without  the  king- 
dom, yet  her  whole  jointure,  amounting  to  the 
aforesaid  sum  of  £2000  sterling,  or  £6000  Scots, 
ahall  be  faithfully  paid.  Sixthly,  That  the  king, 
her  father,  shall  pay  for  her  portion,  to  the  said 
King  James,  her  husband,  80,000  pieces  of  gold, 
called  angel-nobles,  or  the  equ  i  valent  in  the  current 
coin  of  England ;  whereof  10,000  shall  be  paid  at- 
Eklinbur^h  eight  days  after  the  consummation  of 
tlie  marriage,  the  other  10,000  oh  the  same  day  of 
the  ensuing  year,  1504,  at  Coldingham,  and  the 
last  10,D00  towards  th^  end  of  the  next  year, 
1 505.  Seventhly,  That  in  case  the  said  princess 
shall  chance  to  die  without  issue,  before  the  com- 
plete payment  of  her  portion^  the  remainder  un- 
paid shall  be  no  nfore  due ;  but  if  she  shall  chance 
to  leave  issue  behind,  then  the  whole  shall  be 
faithfully  paid,  as  if  the  was  alive."  That  this 
alliance  iMtween  the  two  crowns  might  be  a  bles»- 
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ing  to  both  nations,  by  another  treaty  if  was  agreed 
that  there  should,  "  in  all  times  to  come,  bea  sin- 
cere, complete,  and  inviolable  peace,  friendship, 
and  league  between  the  most  illustrious  and  excel- 
lent Princes  James,  King  of  Scotland,  and  Henry, 
King  ofEngland,  their  heirs  and  lawful  hereditary 
successors,  their  kingdoms  and  subjects,  whetbe'r 
ecclesiastic  or  laic/'  and  this  under  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  to  such  who  broke  the  peace 
entered  into. 


A   RUSTIC  d'bON. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  a  female 
who  was  detectMl  in  man's  dress,  acting  as  a  plas- 
terer. She  belonged  originally  to  Saltcoats,  is 
now  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  for  bel- 
ter than  four  years  she  has,  of  her  own  free  choice,  ' 
worn  the  attire  and  discharged  the  laborious  du- 
ties of  one  of  the  male  sex.  Her  real  name  is  He- 
len  Oliver ;  hot  she  lias  assumed  the  nume  of  her 
brother  John.  About  six  yea^s  ago,  while  -she  was 
maid-servant  in  a  fiirm-house  in  West  Kilbride, 
a  particular  intimacy  took  place  between  her  and 
a  person  in  a  neighbouring  house,  who  officiated 
as  ploughman.  Being  frequently  seen  walking 
together  in  quiet  and  sequestered  places,  th?y 
were  regarded  as  lovers :  ultimately,  however^ 
this  '*  ploughman"  tamed  out  to  be  also  a  female ; 
and  it  is  believed  by  Helen's  relatives  and  acquaint- 
einces,  that  it  was  the  areumeats  6f  this  personage 
which  induced  her  to  ammdon  the  female  dress 
and  duties^  Upon  Sunday  the  4tfa  of  January, 
1818,  while  in  her  patents^  house  at  Saltcoats,  she 
requested  her  mother  to  ^ive  her  her  **  we  cutty 
pipe,"  and  she  would  give  her  two  new  ones  in 
exchange .  To  this  unusual  demand,  the  mother, 
after  some  Questions,  consented ;  and  Helcm  im- 
mediately afterwards  began  to  write  a  letter,  which, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  her  parent,  she  said 
was  to  inform  the  people  in  Greenock,  to  whom 
khe  was  hired  as  a  servant,  that  she  would  not  bd 
with  them  for  some  time,  for  several  reasons  she 
then  alleged.  Edrly  on  the  following  morning* 
lielen  helped  herself  to  a  complete  rait. of  her 
z2 
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brother's  cloihet^and  dinppeared,  without  giving  wash  his  ain  claise." 
the  least  intimation  of  her  futnre  prospects,  or 
where  she  intended  to  fix  her  residence.  Dressed 
in  her  new  attire,  she  reached  the  house  of  a  cou- 
sin in  Glasgow,  on  the  same  day.  Her  relative 
was  Dot  sufficiently  intimate  with  the  person  of 
the  fair  imposter  to'  detect  th^  fraud.    Never 


doubting  in  the  least  that  she  was  "  th«  reaT  John  ^be  bound  an  apprentice,  that  she  mi^bt  obtein  an 

Olivckr ''  Avn«\na.  Afllor  inrkiiiriAB  IVkiiaKaAMt  rAlalivott      amniA    IcnAurlAflaiA     t\f    tk*     K.iatmAaai  lt'«rAa»ftmal1^> 


cept  ft  short  time  she  was  employed  by  a  Glas^v 
fleshec  about  the  Bell-street  maiket.  A  variety 
of  cHCttinstaDcev  have  frequently  impelled  tliia 
rustic  ly^on  lo  change  not  only  her  master  and 
Jiouse  of  residence*  but  also  the  town  in 'which 
•he  wap  comfortably  employed,  paitienlarJy  as 
she  was  oflten,.or  rather  almost,  always' obliged  to 
board  or  share  her  lodgings  with  some  neighbour 
workman,-  and  though  for  obvious  reasons  she 
seldom  deui4ed  more  of  her  previous  history  than 
iqeationed  the  towns  she  had  visited  and  the  mas- 
ters she  had  served,  yet  some  sagacious  females 
nave  been  known  ta  deehife  that  "  Johnie  must 
liave  been  either  a  sodger  or  a  sailor,"  because 
**  when  he  likes-  himseP  he  can  brawly  cout  his 
breeks,  dam  his  stockings,  mak'  his  ain  meaJt,.and 


At  the  beginning  of  next 
February,  Helen  applied  for  employnsnt  to  a 
master  plasterer  in  liutchesontown.  She  said  she 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  ami  staled  that  she 
and  a  sister  were  left  orphans  at  an  early  age ; 
urged  her  forlorn  condition,  and  that  liaving  al- 
ready had  some  practice,  she  was  verv  anxious  to 


Oliver,"  amoiuf  other  inquiries  forabsent  relatives 
*'  sister  Helen  was  not  forgotten.  A  plasterer 
stopped  at  the  time  in  her  cousin's  house,  and  she 
resolved  to  learn  that  business.  Accordingly  she 
went  for  trial  to  a  person  in  the  Calton ;  but  hav- 
ing fallen  out  with  her  master,  she  left  the  town. 
8he  then  went  to  Paisley,  where  she  wrought  for 
about  three  months,  and  she  was  next  employed 
Cor  aboot  half  a  year  in  Johnstone.  There,  either 
for  amusement,  or  to  prevent  suspicion  and  en- 
sure coneealment,  she  courted  a  young  woman, 
and  absolutely  carried  the  jflke  so  for  as  to  induce 
the  girl  to  leave  her  service  to  be  married.  Tra- 
velling one  night  between  Johnstone  and  Paisley, 
aha  was  accosted  by  a  ltd  from  Sialtcoals,  who  was 
Intimate  with  her  pesaon,  parents,aad  history ;  and 
in  CoQsecmence  she  removed  to  Kilmarnock,  wheie 
she  remaibed  six  months.  Besides  the  places  al- 
leady  menlioned,  she  has  been  in  Lanark  and 
Edinburgh),  working  always  at  the  plastering,  ex-  [CreeAock  volunteers,  and  made  a  number  of  state- 


ample  knowledge  of  the  business.  Evantoally 
she  was  employed,  attd  though  she  had  tbe  uy» 
pearaace  of  a  little  man,  she  was  in  reality  a  tall 
woman^  being  about  five  feet  four  inelicai  hish. 
By  no  means  shy  of  a  lifl,  times  without  numbev 
she  has  carried  the  heavy  hod  full  of  liine  for  tbe 
Irish  hibourer  in  attendance.  Steady,  diligent,  aad 
quiet,shegave  her  master  evcr^  satisfaction,  and  be, 
considering  her  rather  a  delicate  boy,  fleelim^iv 
kept  her  at  a  light  omamfiital  work,  and  paid  her 
Ta.  per  week.  Some  time  since  a  workman  was 
employed  bv  the  same  master  to  whom  Helen  was 
intimately  known.  The  master  haviaf:  IcsDed 
the  facts  of  the  case,  placed  her  apait  at  work 
from  the  men,  and  took  a  favourable  opportanaty 
to  speak  with  her.  She  indignantly  chosied  bs 
metamorphosis,  offi^red  to  produce  leiter*  from 
her  sister,  declared  that  she  was  a  PreemaaoB^and 
besides  had  been  a  flesher,  a  drummer  intbr 


meats  with  a  view  to  escape  detection.  An  Jrisb- 
man,  with  characteristic  confklence,  sprang  opoa 
the  heroine,  hugged  her  like  a  brother  brum,  and 
cried  in  his  genuine  Doric,  *'  Johny,  they  tell  me 
you're  a  woman,  and  dang  it,  I  nume  to  kaovyfor 
I  luve  a  pxetty  girl."  The  a^ile  female  exuu.ated 
herself  in  an  instant,  and  with  a  powerful  kick 
drove  him  from  her ;  at  the  same  time  exclaimiitc* 
with  an  oath,  she  would  soon  convince  *iim  ^be 
was  not  a. woman.  Ultimately,  however,  the  truth 
,was  wrung  from  her,  and  she  then  conset^ueatly 
left  the  town.  She  writes  a  good  hand,  and  pn^- 
vious  to  her  departure,  she  addxessod  a  can!  to 
her  roaster,  in  wiMch  she  bade  him  faT^ewed,  aa»l 
requested  him  not  to  make  much  talk  about  ^*  f  L 
Oliver.*' 
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HBRRl?ia  FIIHBRT. 

The  principal  herriug  ibherics  of  the  kiDgdom 
belong  to  Scotland^  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
low ing  olficial  document  :— 

Report  by  the  Commathnen  of  tfte  Herrmtf  Fith' 
ery,  of  their  Proceedings,  in  the  year  ended  U/i 
ofAprU,  \9i9,^bemg  Fishery  18SS. 

It  appears  tluU  the  produce  of  the  herring  fish- 
ery has  been  less  this  year  than  last,  by  6T,655 
bnrrels,  and  the  export  less  b^  44,511  barrels. 
The  whole  quantity  cured  this  year,  has  been 
948,860  benelsyand  the  whole  quantity  exported, 
170,445  barrels.  The  diminution  is  attributed  to 
the  unusual  prevalence  of  storms  on  the  east  coast, 
and  the  disappearance,  from  some  unknowif  cause, 
of  the  flth  from  their  usual  haunts  on  the  shores 
of  the  north-west  Hirhlands.  In  these  districts, 
the  fishing  has  not  been  so  unsuccessful  for  the 
laai  thirty  years.  The  deficiency  on  the  export 
haa  been  almost  entirely  in  the  tmde  with  Ireland, 
for  the  quantity  sent  to  the  Continent  exceeds 
that  <tf  the  preceding  year  by  S8/W8  barrels.  The 
oonimissionen  state,  that  the  demand  for  British 
becri^gs  b  regularly  increasing  on  the  Continent, 
Mid  their  character  gradually  rising. 

.  The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
herring  fishery;  shewing  the  quantity  cured  at 
Mch  perl: 

Toiai  Herrihgt  cured. 


i9t4tHon9,  Barrel9» 

Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Saltcoats        -  1291 

Barra                -'  -            -  .       9 

Campbeltown  -              -  4054 

Dumfries        -  -            -  ISOej 

Dunvegan           -  -  2*2 

Fort  William  -              -  4S0{ 

Glasgow            -  -  '51  $6 

Greenock          -  -            .*       8269  : 

Inverary           -  -           -  1348 

Fslay           -  -              ^  245 

'  IxKp  Broom  -             -  219 

—  Catron        -  -       -  085 


Loch  Gilphcod 

Shildeg 

Rothsay 

Stomoway 

Stranraer 

Bristol 

Isle  of  Man 

St.  Ives 

Whitehaven 

Anstruther 

Banff 

Burntisland 

Cromarty 

Eyemouth  -  . 

Findhom 

Fraserbuiigh 

Helmsdale 

Leith 

Lybster 

Orkney,  North  Isles 

— ,  South  Isles 

Port  Gordon 

Shetland,  Lerwick 

Stonehaven 

Wick 

North  Sutlierland 

Yartnouth 


609 

197 

8070 

1140 

918 

955 

n49 

^  48 

2094} 

66 

18,18f^ 

9886 

16,5184 

8990 

u^m 

85,867 

lS99i 
15^788^ 

8688 

51424 
12,779 
885 

8998 
54|694^ 

49924 

1080i 


Total 


248,889 


The  abbve  stations  of  the  herring  fishery  are  alt 
in  Scotland,  except  Bristol,  Isle  of  Mmi,'9t.  hres, 
North  Sunderland,  and  Yarmouth,  in  Enghind,  at 
which  15^469^  barrels  have  been  taken,  whilst 
the  quantity  taken  at  the  stations  in  Scotland  is 
988,220,  being  fifteen  times  as  miseh. 

VALLEY  OP   CRBB. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Creot  and  along  (he  iwad 
of  Wigton  Bay,  there  is  a  pretty  extensive 4ract 
of  alluvial  soil,  evidently  formed  of  avhstanoea 
carried  down  by  the  river,  and  thrown  back, 
mixed  with  clay,  shells,  and  aaa  *,  iby  the  reiox  of 
the  tide.  The  carse  of  BaMoon,  which  fonas  the 
lai^gcst  pact  of  it,  <beittg  aibout  8000  acres,)  has  all 
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the  qoftfifiM  of  iha  mene«  and  b  cMeeined  iiope- 
rior  for  tillage  to  any  in  the  county.  The  valley 
along  the  Cree  Tariea  from  two  to  four  miles  in 
breach;  and  the  river  haa  evidently  shifted  its 
bed  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  the  soil  is  of  a  strong  clay ; 
behind  this  is  a  large  tract  of  moss;  and  betwixt 
this  and'the  ruing  grounds  is  another  large  tract, 
similar  in  qqalit]^  to  the  ilrst.  The  moss  accu- 
mulating for  a  series  of  ages,  by  its  decayed  vege- 
tables, and  heaved  up  by  subterraneous  waters,  is 
consider^lpr  more  elevatrd  than  the  clayey  lands 
on  each  side  it.  On  the ,  bottom  of  the  river, 
li^rgo  oak  trees  are  found,  as  the  river  shifts  its 
bedf  whi€:h  had  been  buried  fo  the  depth  of 
iwenty-flve  or  thirty  feet ;  for  such  is  the  height 
of  the  banks  of  the  river  above  it^  channel. 

This  singular  appearance  indicates  tliat  the 
whole  valley  had  once  been  a  large  forest.  The 
river,  as  it  changed  its  course,  would  undermine 
the  trees,  successively,  from  one  side  of  the  plain 
to  the  other ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  flowing 
tide,  would  again  cover  them  with  alluvial  soil, 
to  thi^  extraordinary  depth,  where  for  ages  they 
have  remained  concealed  from  human  view.  The 
rising  grounds  to  the  west  of  the  river,  through 
the  parish  of  Wigton,  and  the  lower  part  of  Pen- 
ningham  are,  for  ue  most  part,  arable ;  and  though 
billy,  are  of  a  smooth  sur&ce,  strong  soil,  and 
absorbent  sub-soil,  which  is  rarely  the  case  with 
hills  of  such  an  appearance  in  the  stewartry. 


A  SHILIN   IN   THE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  hardihood  of  the  Highlanders,  in  re|;acd  to 
some  of  iheir  domestic  accommodations,  is  thus 
described  by  Mrs.  Murray :— "  I  found  Mr.  M'Rae's 
shUm  a  miserable  hut,  on  a  moor,  bare  of  every 
thing  but  stones*  I  was  obliged  to  stoop,  when  I 
entered,  and  in  the  inside  of  it  I  could  scarcely 
stand  upright :  its  walls  are  of  loose  stones,  its 
roof  heath,  which  slopes  to  the  stones,  within 
four  feet  of  the  ground.  The  floor  is-  full  of 
holea^  and,  when  I  was  there,  very  wet.  It  con- 
sists of  three  partitioni,— ^a  entrance,  a  bed- 


place,  a  common  room,  and  a  closet  btaiad  tbe 
entrance.  Planks,  ill  put  together,  fonn  iKese 
divisions;  and  the  bed-place  having  no  door  to 
it,  Mrs.  M^Rae  hooked  op  a  blanket  to  screea  ne 
from  public  view  ;  but  from  the  eyes  of  the  clo- 
seted family,  I  could  not  be  acfeeoed^  as  the  ploakt 
stood  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
The  window  is  about  a  foot  square,  having  the 
ends  of  the  heath  in  the  roof  hanging  over  it, 
which  almost  precludes  both  light  and  air. 

MBLROSB  ABBEY. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Lday  of  the  Lsst 
Minstrel,  in  which  it  is  recommended  to  **  Visii 
it  by  the  pale  moon-light,"  it  has  become  &- 
shionable  to  contemplate  it  by  the  ray  a  of  thai 
luminary.  Travellers  have  even  been  known  to 
decline  seeing  it  at  another  time,  that  they  might 
not  weaken  the  impression  it  mi^ht  produce  ob 
another  more  favoomble  opportunity. 

JOHN  HOME, 


This  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  bet 
known  chiefly  as  a  dramatic  writer,  was  born  b 
the  vicinity  of  Ancram,  in  Roxburgbriiire,  in  i7f  4« 
and  was  educated  at  the  parish  school,  whence  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  west 
through  the  usual  academical  course,  aa  prepan- 
tory  for  his  entering  the  church.  Here  fai»  st^ 
dies  were,  for  some  time,  suspended  by  tiie  cirfl 
commotions  in  1745.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Highlanders,  the  citizens  of  Edinbnigli  assv^m- 
bled,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  associatioe 
for  the  support  of  their  sovereign,  and  thedefefic^ 
of  their  city.  Mr.  Home,  having  once  taken  uf 
arms  in  this  cause,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  ds»- 
ger,  and  marched  with  a  detachment  of  the  royj 
armv  to  Falkirk,  where  he  was  taken  priaoBer.  s 
the  oattle  fought  in  that  neighboorhoody  and  cc*- 
fined  for  \ome  time  in  the  castle  of  Donne.  IV 
contrived,  however,  to  make  his  escape,  about  ti- 
time  that  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  ccvnf - 
by  the  battle  of  Culloden ;  and  haviQ^  rewciipe 
his  studies,  waf  licensed  to  preaeh  the  Aro«<pcl  * 
1T4T. 
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.  lo  17^  Home  wu  Bettled  a*  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Athelstanefortf,  in  E^at  Lothian,  on  the 
demise  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair,  author  of  the 
**  Grave  C*  hut  such  a  situation  could  not  be  very 
agreeable  to  one  who  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  lite- 
nury  society,  and  who,  in  particular,  had  .a  para- 
mount ambition  to  shine  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
His  first  tragedy  was  ".Agis,"  with  which,  it  is 
said,  he  went  to  London,  where  the  managers  re- 
fused it,  and  immediately  returning  home,  be  wrote 
his  "  Douglas,"  which  Garrick  peremptorily  re- 
fused. By  such  discouragement,  however,  tlie 
ardour  of  the  author  was  not  to  be  suppressed. 
Being  acquainted  with  the  leading  cbarecters  in 
Scotland,  a  ready  reception  of  his  play  was  se- 
cured ;  and,  accordingly,  *'  Douglas  was  performed 
at  the  theatre  in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  in 
December,  in  1756,  Mr.  Home  and  several  of  his 
clerical  brethren  being  present.  Such  a  departure 
from  the  decorum  enjoined  by  the  church  of  Scot' 
luild,  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  author  was 
so  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  and,  in 
reality,  became  so  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  that,  in  the  following  year,  he  resigned 
his  living,  and  with  it,  all  connexion  with  the 
cbujrch,  wearing  ever  after  a  lay  habit.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  published 
an  admonition  and  exhortation  against  stage- 
plays,  which  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  pulpits 
within  their  bounds,  on  a  Sunday  appointed,  im- 
mediately after  divine  service.  In  it,  there  is  no 
laention  of  Home  or  his  play,  although  the  latter 
was  probably  the  cause.  It  merely  contains  a  re- 
capitulation of  what  had  formerly  been  done  by 
ihe  church  and  the  laws  to  discourage  the  theatres. 
This  opposition  turned  out  much  to  Mr.  Home's 
advantage,  whose  friends  contrived  now  to  add  to 
tiis  other  merits,  that  of  being  a  persecuted  man ; 
and  David  Hume,  whose  taste  for  the  drama  was 
the  least  of  his  qualifications,  addressed  his  "  Four 
JOissertations "  to  the  author,  and  complimented 
liim  with  possessing  "  the  true  theatric  genius  of 
Shakspeare  and  Otway,  refined  from  the  unhappy 
barbarism  of  the  one^  and  liceiitioufnefs  of  the 


other."  With  sncn  recommendalion,  ''Douglas" 
was  presented  at  Covent  Gan^en,  in  March  14th, 
1755,  but  received,  at  first,  with  moderate  ap- 

Clause.  Its  worth,  however,  was  gradually  ac- 
nowledged,  and  is  now  fully  established  as  a 
stock-piece.  None  of  his  other  pieces  were  suc- 
cessful. 

In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Bute  took  him  under 
his  patronage,  and  procured  him  a  pension.  In 
March,  1763,  he  was  also  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner for  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  and  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners;  andj  in  April  of  the  same 
year,  was  appointed  conservator  of  the  Scotcli 

f»rivi]eges  at  Campvere,  in  Zealand.  He  pub- 
ished  *'  The  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scot- 
land, in  1745-6,"  4to.  a  work  of  which  great  ex- 
pectations were  formed,  but  wliether  he  delayed 
It  until  too  latie,  for  he  was  now  seventy-eight 
years  old,  or  whether  he  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  make  use  of  all  his  materials,  the  public 
was  not  satisfied.  For  a  considerable  time  prior 
to  his  death,  his  mental  faculties  were  impaired, 
and  in  this  distressful  state  lie  died,atMerchiston 
House,  September  4th,  1808,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-five. 

TWO-PENNY. 

Two-penny  was  a  favourite  potation  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  former  days ;  it  was  a  mild,  brisk,  roak 
liquor,  or  table  be*br,  named  either  from  its  price 
of  two  pence  per  Scots  pint,  nearly  half  an  Eng- 
lish wine  gallon,  or  from  a  tax  paid  to  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  by  the  brewer,  of  two  Scots  peitnies, 
each  e<iual  to  one-twelfth  of  a  penny  sterliQg,  on 
each  Scots  pint  of  the  liquor,  The  ptodi^^ious 
increase  of  the  excise  on  brewing,  has  banished 
this  economical,  wholesome,  and  exhilarating 
liquor  from  Edinburgh,  forcing  the  labouring 
people  to  regale  themselves  on  dettractive  ardent 
spints. 

DR.   OGILVIB   AT   COPBNUAOBN. 

The  attachment  of  Dr.  Qgilvie  to  the  science 
of  astronomy,  induced  Uim  to  croaa  $he  aeai  to 
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P^y  a  viiit  to  a  learned  profeisor  at  Copenhagen. 
Unfortunately,  he  arrived  at  a  time  when  a  great 
formeni  prevailed  in  the  public  mind,  on  account 
of  one  of  ofiir  ships  of  war  having  detained  one 
of  the  Danish  vessels.  The  professor  largely 
partook  of  the  public  anger;  and  identifying  Dr. 
O^ilvie  with  liis  country,  and  thinking  only  of 
the  outrage  committed  on  the  dignity  of  Den- 
mark, he  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
hot,  sir,  ho^  dare  you  to  take  one  of  our  ships  ?** 
Upon  which  tlie  doctor  replied,  **Sir,  do  not  be 
offended  with  rae,  upon  my  honour,  /  never  took 
a  ship  in  my  life."  The  answer  had  the  proper 
effect ;  the  professor  apologized  for  the  length  to 
which  he  had  been  carriM  by  his  patriotic  ar- 
dour, and  treated  his  ^est  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  respect  dunng  his  continuance  in  Co- 
penhagen. ' 

PATENT  8LIP« 

This  most  valuable  invention  originates  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Morton,  of  Leith.  By  means  of  it, 
ships  are  hauled  out  of  the  water,  upon  an  in- 
clined plane,  for  repairs.  Letters  patent  have 
been -granted  to  the  inventor,  securing  to  him  the 
sole  right,  for  the  usual  term,  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies. 

The  principal  object  of  this  invention^  is  to 
provide  a  cheep  substitute  for  dry  docks,  where 
it  has  not  been  thought  expedient  or  practicable 
to  construct  them ;  and  both  in  point  of  economy 
and  dispatch,  it  has  been  found  completely  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended. 

The  patent  SHp,  after  the  extensive  eiperiencc 
that  has  now  been  had  of  it,  is  admitted  to  pos- 
sess the  following  advantages  i— 

1.  A  durable  and  substantial  SKp  may  be  con- 
structed, under  favourable  circumstances,  at  about 
ott6-tettth  of  the  expense  of  ft  dry  dock  ;  and  be 
laid  down  in  situations  where  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible, from  the  nature  of  the  gtound,  or  the  want 
df  a  f  ise  and  fkll  of  tide,  to  have  a  dock  built. 
'  2.  The  wIidIc  apparatus  can  be  removed  from 
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to  another ;  and  be  earned  .^ 


one  place 
board. 

9.  Where  a  sufficient  length  of  Slip  can  be 
obtained,  a  number  of  vessels  can  be  put  iipon  it 
at  once  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  more  than  cne  are 
often  upon  the  slips  already  coDstructed»aDd  usder 
repair  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Among  the  other  advantages  pecoiiar  to  the 
Slip,  it  may  be  observed,  that  every  part  of  the 
vessel  being  above  ground,  the  air  has  a  free  cir- 
culation to  her  bottom,  ^d  all  around  her;  in 
executing  the  repairs,  the  meji  work  with  noch 
more  comfort, and,  orc6urse,  more  expeditiously ; 
and,  in  winter  especially,  they  have  betleT  aad 
longer  light  than  within  the  walls  of  a  diy  dock ; 
while  considerate  time  is  saved  in  the  carriage 
of  the  necessar^r  materials.  The  vessel,  in  short, 
is  in  a  similar  situation  to  one  upon  a  btsilding 

5.  No  previous  preparation  of  bilge-vays  is 
necessary,  as  the  vessel  is  blocked  upon  hor  keel, 
the  same  as  if  in  a  dock ;  and  she  is  exposed  to 
no  strain  whatever,  the  mechanical  power  beia^ 
solely  attached  to^  the  carriage  whioCt  supports 
her,  and  upon  which  she  is  hauled  up. 

6.  A  ship  may  be  hauled  up,  have  her  bottoos 
inspected,  and  even  get  a  trifling  repair,  and  be 
launched  the  same  tide;  and  the  process  of  re- 
pairing one  vessel  is  never  interrupted  by  the 
nauling  up  of  another,— an  interruption  which 
takes  place  in  docks^  from  the  necessity  of  letting 
in  the  water,  when  another  vessel  is  to  he  ad- 
mitted. 

7.  A  vessel  is  hauled  up  at  the  rate  of  tuo  «nd 
a  half  to  five  feet  per  minute,  by  six  men  to  ev«rrf 
100  tons;  so  that  the  expense,  both  o(  taking  «p 
and  launching  one,  of  from  800  to  500  tons,  does 
not  exceed  forty  shillings. 

This  invention  is  spoken  of  in  teems  of  hisjk 
commendation,  in  Dupin's  work  on  the  CoBBVier- 
cial  power  of  Great  Britain.  Its  advaQCagT>s  to 
ships  sent  out  on  voyages  of  discovery,  are  imHj* 
ced  in  Mr.  Scoresby's  work  on  the  Arctic  Rctgieiis, 
vol.  L  p.  S3.     The  Trinity  Uoaaf^  Leitl^  aad 
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9lk^  pvbfie  bodies,  have  etprened  their  decided 
approbation. 

Ten  patent  alips  have  been  laid  down,  and  may 
he  wen  in  constant  tiae  at  the-  following  places, 
vii.— Dumbarton,  Borrowstownness,  Irvine,  Aber- 
deerii  and  Leith,  in  Scotland ;  at  Whitehaven  and 
Wotking^tonj  in  England;  and  at  Waterford,  in 
Ireland.  Licences  have  also  been  g^ranted  for  the 
constraction  and  use  of  several  others  in  Ei^land, 
and  at  XSreenock,  and  other  ports  on  the  Qyde ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  they  will  soon 
be  imrodnced  into  many  of  the  other  sea-ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Applications   have   also  been  received    from 
France,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  the  United  State*  of 
America,  and  fronv  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  all  which  countries  are  indited 
to  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  this  invention. 
Ships  of  about  500  tons  register,  have  been  fre- 
.  epiently  drawn  out  of  the  water,  by  means  of  the 
Slip;  those  at  Whitehaven  and  Aberdeen  are  ex- 
pressly calculated  for  vessels  of  that  sixa,  and  of 
coarse  for  all  smaller  ones ;  and  the  principle  has 
been  i^nerally  admitted  to  be  applicable  to  ships 
of  war  as  well  as  to  merchant  vessels.    The  faci- 
Ihy  with  wbicfr  such  shi|js  may  be,  laid  up  in  Or- 
dinary, upon  a  dry  and  secure  beach,  has  not  es- 
caped the  notice  of  persons  conversant  with  naval 
alroira. 

PA8SAOB  or  A  VBaar. 
VaM  numbers  of  catHe  are  supplied  annoallv 
from  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  they  pass  from  that  island 
!•  Cha  marn-land  by  the  ferry  of  Caol-rea  :  they 
are  made  to  swim  across  this  rapid  current  i  for 
this  purpose  the  drovers  purchase  ropest  which 
are  cut  at  the  length  of  three  fbet,  having  a  noose 
at  one  end ;  this  noose  is  put  round  the  under- 
j0W  of  every  cow,  taking  care  to  leiave  the  tongue 
free,  that  die  animal  may  be  able  to  keep  t\e  salt 
water  fkom  going  down  its  throat ;  they  are'  then 
l«d  ifiio  tfie  water  nntil  they  are  afloat,  which  puts 
a  V  tmd  to  their  resistance.  One  cow  is  then  tied 
to  tile  «ail  of  taoHtmt,  and  a  man  in  the  stern  of 


th)5  boat  having  hold  of  the  foremost,  the  boat  ia 
rowed  over.  From  this  constant  practice  the 
ferrymen  are  so  dextrous  that  very  few  beasts  aw 
lost. 

PATBRN AL  PBSI.INO  OV  A  CHUKV. 

When  a  Highland  chief  looked  from  soma 
eiuiiieiiee  into  his  subject  Strath,  and  saw  the 
blue  smoke  of  twenty  hamlets  rise  tbroagli  the 
calm  air  of  a  bright  summer  morning,  when  be 
viewed  these  quiet  abodes  of  humble  conteat  with 
the  perfect  consciousness  tfiat  there  was  ao  indi- 
vidual contained  in  them,  who  did  not  re^rd  him 
with  fond  and  proud  attachment,  as  his  friend  and 
protector,  to  save  or  serve  whom  he  could  cheer- 
fully  die,  what  monarch  could  compare  him  ia 
genuine  power  and  heart-felt  consciousness  of  be- 
mg  loved  and  honoured  beyond  all  earthly  beings  f 
How  perverted  is  the  laste  that  woukl  induce  a 
pian  to  deprive  himself  of  such  fkithful  adherents, 
and  drive  them  out  to  misemble  exile  for  all  tha 
paltry  profits  to  be  derived  firom  the  chanee.  Their 
attachment  to  their  modem  ?Asters  could  not  be 
supposed  equal  to  that  which  led  them  to  such  ev 
tremities  of  old. 

«IR  PRANCI8  GRANT,  LOBD  CULLEN. 

.This  eminent  lawyer  and  judge  was  born  about 
1600,  and  received  the  first  part  of  his  education 
at  Aberdeen ;  but,  being  intended  for  tha  profea- 
sion  of  the  law,  wlis  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at 
Leydan,  under  the  celebrated  Voet.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  was  entered  at  the  bar. 
Being  thus  qualified  for  practice,  he  8ooa.got  into 
full  employment,  by  the  distingaishing  figure 
which  he  made  at  the  revolution  in  1688.  He  was 
then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age;  aadwlien 
the  estates  met  to  debate  the  impoitaot  qoestioa 
of  the  abdication  of  the  throve  by  King  James, 
Mr.  Gmnt  undertook,  by  the  j^rinoiples  of  law, 
to  prove,  that  a  kiag  might  toKieit  his  crown  far 
himself  and  his  descendants.  He  was  cfaated  a 
baronet  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1705,  aod  ab^ut  a 
year  afWrwards  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college 
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of  juatice.  Id  this  .sitaatioti  he  continued  for 
twenty  years,  with  the  highest  reputation,  vrhen  a 
period  wm  put  to  his  life,  by  an  illness  which 
lasted  but  three  days.    He  died  March  16, 1726. 

VRIRTBRS  IN   BDfNBVRQIi. 

-  The  former  custom  of  booksellers  entering  into 
leadine  partnerships  with  printers,  has  of  late 
yeara  been  almost  entirely  discontinued ;  and  in 
Uie  present  day,  the  printers  in  Edinburgh  de- 
pend very  materially  for  a  valuable  portion  of  their 
business  on  the  practitioners  of  the  law,  as  a  very 
la^pe  proportion  of  the  aigumenta  of  counsel  in 
law  suits  before  tlie  court  of  session,  or  supreme 
court  of  Scots  civil  jurispradence,  is  printed  and 
diatiibuted  to  the  judges,  by  whieh  means  they  are 
enabled  to  atudy  the  cases  deliberately  at  home, 
instead  of  trotting  to  their  memories  or  notes  for 
the  pleading  on  either  side.  It  is  said  that  this 
practice'  of  written  or  printed  pleading^  or  argu- 
ments in  Scots  law  proceedings  originated  during 
the  usurpation  of  Olb^er  Cromwell,  who  supplied 
the  Scotch  benW:  ^th  English  judges.  The 
apoken  language  of  Scotland  at  that  period,  even 
among  men  of  education,  seems  to.  have  been  con- 
siderably more  dissimilar  to  the  English  than  it  now 
i  8,  as  the  Engli  sh  jxt&get  were  utterly  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  language  used  in  argument  before  th^m 
at  the  Scots  bar ;  and  gave  orders  therefore  that  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  should  be  printed  for 
their  delibarate  consideration,  and  the  practice 
haa  been  continued  ever  aince.  It  is  said  that 
there  ave  every  year  printed  at  Edinburgh,  for  thia 
sole  purpose,  90,000  full  qaarto  P^geH  «qiial  to 
150  well-siied  quarto  volumes.  What  adds  very 
considerably  to  thit  voluminous  masa  of  printed 
law  ii,  that  instead  of  witnesses  being  examined 
eswK  90ce  before  the  court,  their  de|K>sitions  are 
taken  down  separately,  by  commissioners  espe- 
cially appointed  for  the  purpose,  add  are  all 
prinled  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  judges :  and  besides  all  written 
docaaenta  founded  upon  aa  evidence,  or  admiai- 
clea  of  pt oof  on  both  sides,  are  likewise  printed. 
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ORAZIMQ   IN   OilLIOWAT. 

Soon  after  the  union,  in  1707,  had  opened  aa 


unrestrained  market  for  lean  cattle  in  England, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country  seem  to  have  per- 
ceived the  possibility  of  deriving  a  better  iscome 
from  their  lands.  Grass,  which  had  before  been 
an  object  of  no  value,  and  waa  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  fallow  to  enable  the  lands 
afterwa^ff  to  produce  some  oat  crops,  now  became 
valuable  on  its  own  account  i  and  cattle  were  the 
chief  source  from  which  gentlemen  might  expect 
a  revenue.  They,  therefore,  exerted  ihemselves 
to  improve  their  pasture  lands.  .By  a  variation  in 
the  mode  of  dropping  only,  or  with  mnch  lessf  io- 
lent  innovations  than  were  actually  attempted,  it 
is  probable  that  this  object  might  havs  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  crops  at  the  same  time  much  im> 
proved.  But  the  improvements  of  husbandry 
were  then  altogether  unknown,  and,  perhapa,  there 
was  not  8  siDgTe  individual  in  Gafloway  who  had 
found  out  the  important  secret  of  cropping  a  farm 
constantly,  and  keepinc  it  still  in  good  onJer,  and 
always  productive.  The  palpable  superiority  of 
the  herbage  about  gentlemen*s  houses,  kept  con- 
stantW  in  grass,  for  the  accommodatioii  of  their 
families,  could  not  iiail  to  strike  them  with  con- 
viction, that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  keep 
R  smaller  portion  of  their  lands  ^n  tillage.  By 
the  improved  market  for  cattle,  such  lands  yii^lded 
them  Considetable  proUt;  whilst  lands  equally 
adapted  for  tilkge  afforded  bvta  scanty  sohexsteore 
to  tenant*,  and  scarcely  any  overplus  for  rent. 
Their  object,  therefore,  was  to  increase  the  qpian- 
tity  of  the  grass ;  and  to  attain  this,  thev  knew  of 
no  other  means,  than  to  nve  the  land  a  loiiger  re- 
spite from  tillage,  either  by  throwing  farms  wholly 
into  grass,  or  at  least  by  cropping  them  to  a  muck 
less  extent.  About  the  year  17 15,  or  1720,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  intention  of  most  landlords 
<o  re^^uce  the  tillage  from  one-hatf  to  one-third, 
and  in  some  cases  to  one-fourth  of  the  amble 
land.  This  violent  innovation  erealed  a  dreadfal 
alarm  among  the  tenantry,  and  all  th*  lower  «t- 
ders.  It  was  not  easy  to  persuRda  nca  URiTet «lly 
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^attached  to  long  eatabliabed^  opinioni,  coofirmed 
^by  invariable  practice,  tliat  it  was  poMible  to  pro- 
duce more  corn  from  one-third  or  one-fourth^  than 
from  one-half  of  their  arable  landa.    To  satisfy 
the  tenants*  whilst  under  the  influence  of  these 

{>rejudices,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  as  much 
and  for  com  as  before ;  which  ^  could  only  be 
done  by  increasing  the  size  of  their  farmSf  and,  of 
course,  throwing  several  into  one.  Improvements, 
thus  carried  on  by  turning  many  people  out  of 
their  farms,  excited  a  general  odrom  ;  which  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  ill-judged  precipitation 
of  the  gentlemen  in  ejecting  too  many  at  one- time, 
and  without  affording  the^'  any  other  resources  of 
occupation,  or  means  of  subsistence.  The  animo- 
sities occasioned  by  this  measure  arose  to  such  a 
height,  Uiat  in  1720,  an  insurrection  actually  took 
place;  and  tlie  peasantry  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Galloway  assembled  in  parties  of  several  hundreds, 
throwing  down  the  stone  dykes  which  had  been 
built  for  inclosures,  without,  however,  attemping 
ally  other  violence.  From  this  circumstance  they 
got  the  name  of  levetten  ;  and  the  disturbance  is 
still  spoken  of  in  the  countij  by  the  name  oi-ie- 
veUing,  After  the  suppression  of  It,  a  namber  of 
people  are  said  to  have  left  the  country.  ^  This  is 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  thin  population  of 
Galloway ;  which,  however,  inde])endettt  of  the 
circumstance  of  this  insurrection,  may  be  aceonnt- 
ed  fo^  from  the  system  of  g^rozing,  too  precipitately 
then  introdnced.  faiclosing  aflerwards  meeting 
with  no  opposition  went  on  rapidly ;  and  ^raiing 
has  ever  since  been  a  layoarite  object  with  the 
farmers  and  land-holders  of  Galloway.  Every 
where,  except  in  a  very  small  district,  die  interests 
of  agriculture  have  been  subordinate  to  the  atten- 
tion given  to  cattle ;  and  till  a  very  recent  period, 
the  improvements  in  husbandry  have  not  eorres«' 
ponded  with  the  general  progress  of  knowledge. 
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testament  in  the  mother  tongue/'  ^  This  act  has 
great  effect,  and,  within  seventeen  years  after  the 
reformed  religion,  wasestablished  by  law. 

A  bishop's  grace. 
Andrew  For  man.  Bishop  of  Moray,  and  pa- 
pal legate  for  Scotland,  being  obliged  to  say 
grace  at  an  entertainment  which  he  gave  to.  the 
pope  and  cardinals  at  Rome,  blundered  so  in  his 
latinily,  that  his  holiness  and  their  eminences  lost 
their  gravity,  which  so  disconcerted  the  bishop* 
that  be  concluded  the  blessing  by  giving  "  all.  Iha 
^aUe  ottrilU  to  the  devil ;  in  nomine  pains,  filii  and 
sancti  spiritus ;"  to  w.hich  the  company  not  un-^ 
derstanding  his  scoto-latin*  said.  Amen.  "7^he 
holy  bishop,"  says  Pitscotlie^  '*  was  not  a  good 
scholar,  and  knew  not  good  I^lin.^ 

P(n.ieT   AlfD  PRIBNDSIITIN 

Old  Rasay  joined  the  Highland  army  in  1715* 
but  prudently  guarded  against  a  forfeiture,  by 
previously  conveying  his  estate  to  his  next  suc- 
cessor, his  eldest  son.  On  tliat  occasion.  Sir 
Alexander,  fiither  of  the  late  Sir  James  Macdo- 
nald,  was  very  friendly  to  his  neighbour.  "  Dont  be 
afraid  Rasay,^  said  he,  "  I'll  use  all  my  interest  to 
keep  you  safe  ;  and  if  your  estate  should  be  taken, 
ru  buy  it  for  the  family.";— And  he  would  have 
done  it. 


PBRMI88ION  TO  RSAD  THB  BIBJLB 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1S48,  the  important  act 
of  parliament  wot  panswi,  declaring 
thaU  be  hwAil  to  olf  mn  t 


'That  it 
I  to  read  the  bible  and 


AMDRBW  FTPB. 

This  celebrated  soieeon  early  brought  himself 
into  notice  by  his  assidooas  attention  to  anatomi- 
cal punnita,  and  his  high  proficiency  in  the  de- 
partment of  medical  science.  The  diserinitnattng 
mind  of  the  late  Dr.  Monro,  a  man  whoahed  such 
lustre  on  the  anatomical  school  of  EdiBbargh, 
soon  appreciated  the  BMrits  of  Mr.  Fyfe,  and  he 
with  fostering  care  appointed  him  his  assistanti 

His  nsefal  Compendium  of  Anatomy,  together 
with  his  volnmea  of  Anatomical  Plates,  be^n  by 
desire  of  his  patron^  have  been  the  close  ettmpm- 
nion  and  assistant  of  thousands,  who»  while  avail- 
ing themselves  of  its  trsasorai,  hoire  menially 
blessed  the  precioQi  xnaBnoL    )ir..Fyfabt9Hitba 
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liibonmis  work  of  hit  three  folio  volt,  of  Anato- 
mical Plates,  under  peculiar  diMdvaatages,  being 
neceNitated,  ftom  circumstances  at  the  time,  to 
execute* the  whole  of  the  engraying-  department 
himself,  and  for  this  purpose  he  mid  to  qualify 
himself  as  an  artist.  This  his  indefatigable  mind 
accomplished,  so  as  soon  to  enable  him  to  send 
forth  this  splendid  work  to  an  admiring  medical 
world,  a  work,  in  all  its  departments,  the  perform- 
ance of  one  man.  He  died  at  E^nbnigh  in  the 
beginning  of  1894. 

ABOLITIOSI  OF   HBBITABLB  JVBMDICTI01I8 
IN    1746. 

Soon  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the 
attention  of  government  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  heritable  jurisdictions.  In  the  former  ages 
the  administration  of  justice  was  at  best  but  irre- 
gular, and  many  families  received  from  the  crown 
heritable  authority  over  different  districts,  which 
^as  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  that  possessed  by  the 
king  himself.  The  disadvantages  of  this  anomaly 
of  government  had  loni;  been  seen,  and  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  an  act  bad  been  passed,  that  no  new 
regalities  should  be  granted  without  the  consent 
of  parliament.  This  condition  Robertson  con- 
siders as  nearly  implying  a  prohilntion,  but  by 
consulting  the  statute  book,  it  will  be  found  that 
tlie  sanction  of  parliament  was  not  so  difficult  to 
bo  obtained,  and  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case 
of  Piaxertbuigh,  of  a  regality  granted  with  the 
amplest  powers,  in  tho  reign  of  King  James  VI. 
The  powers  -of  a  r^lity  extended  to  life  and 
death,  and  to  the-  decision  of  civil  suits  in  law. 
However  much  mek  a  JDode  of  jurisdiction  may 
have  been  of  use  at  the  lime,  when  the  power  of 
a  great  baron  was  required  to  carry  the  decisions 
of  justice  into  foree«  it  was  evideotlv  less  advan- 
tageous 4o  them  than  tkaitoftheroyalcourtswhen 
regular  government  was  established ;  and  for  a 
long  period  {tzeceding  the  rebellion,  throughout 
«ll  the  iow  covBtry  of  fieotiaad,  all  criminal  pro- 

Htiaga  had  been  left  to  the  royal  courts  of  law, 
the  judgea  of  regaHfif  had  maieiy  deaided  in 
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cases  of  petty  treispasa,  levi^  mf  s,  aad  decided 
in  disputes  respecting  propefty  of  amall  amount 
brought  before  them,  such  an  authority  ni^bt 
often  be  convenient,  and  couM  seldom  do  much 
harm,  but  in  the  Highlands  the  oripnal  power  of 
the  chiefs  was  maintained  to  its  full  extent,  and 
the  influence  which  it  gave  them  having  been 
found  so  dangerous,  it  was  resolved  to  sweep  away 
the  whole  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scot- 
land, at  the  same  time  making  pecuniary  compen- 
sation to  the  heritable  judges  for  any  loss  of  pro- 
pert3r  which  they  might  sustain.  As  many  had 
forfeited  their  jurisdictions  by  rebellion,  the  ex- 
pense to  the  government  was  the  less  conaiderabfe. 


A    DUTIFUL   WIPE. 

Ao  English  ladv,  who  found  herself  aofDetbing 
decaying  in  her  health,  and  was  adviaed  to  go 
among  the  hllhi,  and  drink  goat's  milk  or  wbe«, 
being  surprised  to  see  a  Highlander  baling  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  in  his  full  dress,  while  his  wife 
and  her  mother  were  bard  at  work  in  reaping  the 
oats,  she  asked  the  old  woman  how  abe  ccwld  be 
contented  to  see  lier  daughter  labour  in  ibml  aaaa- 
ner,  while  her  husband  was  only  ao  idle  spectator? 
And  to  this  the  woman  answered,  that  ber  aoA-in* 
law  was  a  gentlemtuh  and  it  would  be  a  disparage- 
ment to  him  to  do  any  such  work,-  and  that  both 
she  and  her  daughter  too  were  sufficiently  hooonx- 
ed  by  the  alliance. 

8YM1IBTBT. 

John  PBuI  Jones  was  the  Iron  of  the  bead  gar- 
dener of  the  Earl  6f  Selkiik,  in  Scotland.  In  the 
gardens  were  two  summer-honses  correaponAng 
to  each  other.  The  gardener  was  a  moat  atc«dT 
methodical  Scotchman.  One  day  Lord  Seliiili,  ia 
his  walks,  observed  a  man  locked  up  in  one  of 
them,  and  looking  out  of  the  correspoiidingr  wia- 
dow,  appeoied  young  John  Panl.  ''  Why  are 
those  lads  confUied  ?"  said  I^rd  Selkirk  Co  the 
gardener.  **  Mv  lord,  I  caught  the  rasdil  ate^ag 
vour  lordship's  fruit."  *'  But  here  ate  two— ^bst 
has  your  sbn  done ;  is  he,  too,  guilty  f*  ^  Oh  ao 
pleaseyourlotdship,ljBatpBthimi»ftififBtoiaH  |.^ 
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•lE-jroBR  FlIMOLB, 

TbU  eminrat  phyucian  Wm  bora  at  Slicbel 
House,  m  the  coiiDt^  of  Roxbiuf^h,  April  10th, 
lf07.    HU  grammatical  education  be  received  at 
home,  aader  a  private  tutor;  and  after  having 
made  such  jftognm  as  qnalifled  him  for  academi- 
cal studiei,  be  was  removed  to  the  nniversity  of 
St.  AndrewV    Having  continued  here  some  years, 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  October,  1787,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  physic,  that  being  the  pro- 
fession he  was  now  determined  to  follow.     At 
Edinburgh,  however,  he  remained  only  one  year, 
being  desirous  to-  prosecute  his  studies  at  Leyden, 
at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  sohoel  of  medi- 
cine in  Europe.    When  he  bad  accordingly  ^ne 
through  the  proper  course  of  studies  at  Leyden, 
he  was  admitted,  on  the  80th  of  July,  1730,  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  physic.     Upon  his  return 
from  the  continent.  Dr.  Pringle  settled  as  physi- 
cian at  Edinburgh ;  and  on  the  88th  of  March, 
1794,  he  wss  appointed  joint  professor  of  pneu- 
matics and  moral  philosophy  alojig  with  Mr.  Scott 
in  that  university.    Dr.  Pringle.  continued  in  the 
practice  of  phvsic  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  perform- 
ing the  obligations  of  his  professorship  till  1748, 
vrhen  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  earl  of 
Stair,  who  then  commanded  the  British  armv. 
By  the  interest  of  this  nobleman.  Dr.  Pringle 
was  constituted,  on  the  84th  of  August,  1748, 
physician  to  the  military  hospital  in  Flanders. 
Me  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  resign  bis  professor- 
ship of  moral  philosophy.    The  anivanitv  per- 
viitted  him  to  retain  it,  and  Messrs.  Muirhead 
and  Clegborn  were  allowed  to  teach  in.  his  ab- 
sence.   At  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  Dr.  Pringle 
•nras  in  a  coach  with  lord  Carteret  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  eng^ement,  and  the  sitaation 
the  J  were  placed  in  was  not  without  imminent 
dangef*    After  the  retirement  of  the  earl  of* Stair, 
he  attended  the  army  in  Flaaden  through  the 
campaign    of   1744,  and  so  poweifully  did  he 
rcscommeod  himself  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
that  hw*  was,  in  the  spring  following,  appointed 
r>hvaici»ii'ga»oral  to  his  majesty's  forces  in, the 
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low  countries,  and  parts  beyond  seas ;  and  <Mi  tfie 
next  day  he  received  a  second  oommission  from 
the  duke,  by  which  he  was  constituted  physieian 
to  the  royal  hospitab  in  the  same  nountries.  He 
now  resigned  his  chair  in  the  univenity  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1745,  he  was  with  the  anny  in  Plsn- 
ders ;  but  was  recalled  from  that  country  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  to  attend  the  forces  which 
were  to  be  sent  against, the  rebels  in  Scotland. 
At  this  time  he  had  the  honour  of  bein^  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  Dr. '  Pnngle  at* 
tended  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  bis  expedition 
against  the  rebels  in  1746;  in  1747  and  1748,  he 
i^in  attended  the  army  abroad ;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1748,  embarked  with  the  forces  for 
England,  upon  the  concluaon  t>f  the  trtaty  of 
Aix-bi<Chapelk.  From  this  time  he  principally 
resided  in  London;  and  in  1750,  published  "  Olh> 
servations  on  the  Jail  or  Hospital  Fever."  It  was 
in  the  sane  year  that  Dr.  Pringle  began  to  oom« 
mdnicate  to  the  royal  society  his  fimmus  '*  Eipe^ 
rimente  upon  septic  aad  antiseptic  sobstonoes, 
with  remarks  relating  to  their  use  in  the  theory 
of  naedicine;**  and  many  of  his  papen  after  this 
period  appear  in-  the  transactions  of  that  body. 
In  1758,  he  gave  to  the  public  the  tint  edition  of 
bis  *'  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army," 
which  in  many  snccassive  editions  he  improved, 
from  his  farther  experience.  This  work  has  been 
translated  into  many  of  the  Europeia  languages, 
and  scarcely  any  medical  writer  has  mentioned  it 
without  some  tribute  of  applause.  Alter  the 
aoeession  of  George  HI.  to  the  throoe*  Dr.  FrnH 
gle  was  appointed,  in  1761,  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  queen's  household;  in  1768,  physician 
extraordinary  to  her  majesty;  and  in  1186,  his 
romesty  was  pleased  to  teebiy  his  sense  of  Dr. 
Pnngle's  long  and  laborious  serukes,  as  well  as 
abilities  and^sBerit,  by  raising  bhn  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1779, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  royal  socie^,  an 
honour,  one  of  the  big^hest  that  he  ever  reeaived ; 
and  in  1774,  was  appointed  physician  eitrnotdi- 
to  bis  majesty.     Many  of  the    '"^ 
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learned  bodiet  in  Europe  had  hUo,  at  diflereDt 
perioda,  inrolled  his  name  in  Uie  list  of  their 
Bemben.  llii  declining^  state  of  health  made 
him,  in  1778,  entertain  thoa^bts  of  resignin)^  the 
presidcaicy  of  the  royal  society,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  solicitatifMis  of  his  friends,  he  re- 
sitted at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  that  year. 
His  inflrmitiea  still  increasing,  he  hoped  that  he 
might  receive  advantage  from  an  ^excnrsion  to 
Scotland,  and  spending  the  summer  there,  which 
he  did  in  the  year  1T80,  residing  principally  at 
Edinburgh.  Here  he  now  formed  a  design  of 
fixing  his  future  residence ;  but  on  remoTing  to  it 
in  1781,  he  found  the  air  of  Edinbuigh  too  sharp 
and  cold  for  his  fraoM,  which  hod  long  been  pecu- 
liarly sensible  to  -the  severitiea  of  the  weather. 
He  determined,  therefore,  once  more  to  return  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
September..  On  Monday. evening,  the  14^  of 
January,  1768,  being  with  a  sekct  society  of 
friends,  he  was  seized  widi  a  fit,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  woraecomponied  home  by 
Dr.  Saunders,  who  aflerwaids  attended  him  with 
unwearied  asaiduity;  but,  to  any  medical  pur- 
pose, entirely  in  vain.  He  died  on  the  Friday  fol- 
lowing, being  the  ISth  of  January,  in  the  75th 
year  <}  his  age ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Pebraary  there- 
after, his  IkmIv  was  deposited  in  a  vauk  in  St. 
Jamei^a  chnrch. 

PABSOMAOBa  Ot  BDlMBUBaU. 

In  the  time  of  James  VI.  the  parsonage  houses 
of  the  clergy  'were  all  in  one  close ;  but  as  this 
afforded  then  unusual  fticilities  of  intercourse 
together,  and  forming  plans  to  annoy  the  govern- 
ment. King  James  VI.  under  pretext  of  advan- 
tage to  the  citiiens  in  having  the  benefit  of  their 
clergy  nearer  to  them,  dispersed  them  in  different 
pacts  of  the  city.  This  was  done  in  1597,  at  the 
time'when  the  city,  after  riotous  behaviour,  was 
again  taken  into  favour. 

JOUSilBT   OP  JAMBB   V.   TO   PBANCB. 

Daletmiaed  to  effect  analliaaoe  with  Fmnce, 
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he  set  sail  in  the  year  15S6,  though  much  against 
the  opinion  of  many  of  hb  subjecta;  and  Sir 
James  Hamilton  had  the  courage  whilst  he  slept, 
to  steer  again  to  Seotlaod;  but  no  excuses  or 
submissions  could  mollify  the  enraged  king,  who 
emharkiu]^  again  with  many  of  his  nobles,  and 
other  eminent  persons  of  his  court,  as  if  they 
were  in  the  suit  of  Beoloa;  and  himself  aa 
attendant  upon  John  Tennant,  they  landed  at 
Dieppe,  and  paid  a  visit  at  tlie  palace  of  Vea- 
dosnie ;  where,  from  a  picture  which  he  had  sent 
over  to  her,  the  princess  knew  and  owned  him. 
Finding  himself  discovered,  he  took  the  duke  and 
duchess  in  his  arms,  saluted  them,  their  daughter, 
the  ladies,  and  grandees  who  were  there;  oo 
respect  was  omitted  that  could  be  paid  to  James; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  tbe  duke 
believed  he  came  purposely  to  demand  the  prin- 
cess his  daughter;  '*  music,  with  galliard dancing 
in  masks,  and  pretty  farces  and  plays^  with  just- 
ing and  running  at  the  great  horse  ;**  and  evHy 
other  amusement  known  of,  was  practised  to 
please  the  Scotclv-monarch ;  a  costly  palace  was 
prepared  to  eatertain  him,  the  apartments  of 
which  were  decorated  with  costly  omaments^  and 
hung  with  "  tapestry  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  fine 
silk ;  the  floor  laid  over  with  green  frieae,  tlie 
beds  hung  with  cloth  of  gold ;  and  a  peal  (circle> 
of  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  which  was  bnag 
about  the  king's  nead^when  he  sat  at  meat;  aad 
the  halls  ai^  chambers  were  perfumed  vidi 
sweet  odours,  which  were  very  costly,  and  delec- 
table to  the  sense;*'  but,  for  some  cause  not  well 
exphkined,  James  never  proposed  what  the  duke 
of  Vendosme  supposed  he  came  to  oonclwde; 
for,  swayed  either  by  vanity,  avarice,  or  a  prior 
affection  he  had  conceived  for  the  princeas  Mag- 
dalen, he  returned  to  Rouen  in  his  way  to  Paris ; 
learning  that  Francis  was  going  to  Provence  to 
attack  the  imperial  forces,  he  resolved  U  joia 
him,  but  the  dauphin  meeting  Jamea  (by  the 
French  monarch's  desire)  in  the  chapel  betweea 
Tarray  and  St.  Saphorin,  in  tlia  Lionnoia ;  aed 
hnviqg  informed  him  that  the  emperor  had  beea 


obliged  to  ^nit  the  kiogdioiiiy  they  immediately 
pursued  their  route  to  Paris,  Uie  dauphin  treating 
him  with  the  affectionate  regard  of  a  brother; 
and  when  they  arrivc^d  there>  he  found  in  Francis 
the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  who  omitted  no  en- 
dearment that  coula  shew  the  satisfaction  he 
received  in  the  sincere  attachment  he  had  mani- 
fested to  France ;  it  was,  however^  in  vain  that 
Francis  urged  him  to  marry  Mary  of  Bourbon ; 
James  was  bent  upon  uniting^  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  puissant  monarchs ; 
the  splendour  of  the  alliance  dazzled  him ;  when 
he  first  saw  Magdalen  she  was  in  a  chari*l  "  on 
account  of  her  ill  health;"  but  this  did  not  dis- 
courage him,  the  tender  passion  seemed  to  have 
mutually  seized  upon  them,  and  they  declared 
tliey  never  would  consent  to  any  other  marriage, 
though  the  danger  of  going  to  so  inhospitable  a 
clime  was  urged  to  her;  and  the  physicians  de- 
clared that  he  must  not  look  for  an  heir  to  his 
crown  from  this  union.  Francis,  seeing  that 
opposition  tended  more  to  aid  than  decrease  the 
flame»  consented  to  their  nuptials,  though  with 
the  greatest  reluctance.  Janfes  instantly  sent 
over  the  joyful  news  to  Scotland,  ordering  an 
addition  to  his  attendants  of  six  earls,  six  lords, 
six  bishops,  and  twenty  zreat  barons,  with  whom 
be  was  "  most  familiar;^  and  they  were  directed 
not  to  leave  their  best  garments  behind  them. 
They  complied  with  their  sovereign's  desire,  and 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed  January 
1st,  1557,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris, 
in  the  presence  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Na- 
varre, the  queen,  dauphin,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  royal  family,  of  seven  cardinals,  of  all  the 
nobility  of  France,  of  great  numbers  of  the 
Scotch  nobles,  besides  a  prodigious  concourse  of 
the  first  characters  that  the  splendour  of  such  an 
august  meeting  drew  from  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. Ronsard,  in  a  kind  of  epithalamium  not 
inel^iantly,  and  vcfy  minutely  describes  4he  per- 
sons of  the  royal  bride  and  bridegroom;  the  duke 
of  Orleans^  whose  page  be  was,  presented  him  to 
the  qaten,  when  she  kft  France,  aud  whom  he 
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attended  into  Scotland^  Franoe  dif  played  all  her 
riches  and  gallantry  to  honour  this  wedding  | 
nothing  had  ever  equalled  it  before  in  that  king- 
dom; but  James  even  here  made  present*  worthy 
her  son-in-law,  for  he  ordered  a  number  of 
covered  cups  filled  with  coined  goM»  and  frames 
of  the  same  metal  to  be  presented  to  the  guests 
as  the  production  of  Scotland,  aad  he  was  the 
most  conspicuous  %ure  in  all  the  martial  games; 
aa  he  bad  won  the  princess,  so  he  did  every  priie 
that  was  contended  for  at  the  ring.  * 


HIGHLAND  OATH. 

A  man  was  broogfat  as  a  witnen  against  ano- 
ther in  a  supposed  criminal  case :  the  magistrate 
tendered  him  the  Low-country  oath,  and,  seeing 
the  fellow  addressing  himself  confidently  to  take 
it,  though  he  greatly  snsptetedy  by  severel  cir- 
cumstanoea,  the  nan  waa  aubomed,  chaaged  his 
method,  and  offered  him  the  Highbmd  oath-^ 
'<No,"  says  the  Highkmder,  <<  I  cannot  do  that, 
for  1  will  not  forswear  myself  io  please  anybody!" 

This  single  example  might  be  sufficient  to  show 
bow  necessary  it  is  to  swear  the  common  people 
in  the  method  of  their  own  country;  yet,  we 
shall  give  another,  though  it  be  less  different  in 
the  fact  than  in  the  expression. 

At  Carlisle  assizes,  a  Hjghlandman,  who  bad 
meditated  the  ruin  of  another,  prosecuted  him  for 
horse-stealing,  and  swore  positively  to  the  (act. 

This  being  done,  the  supposed  criminal  desired 
his  prosecutor  might  be  sworn  in  the  Highland 
manner;  and  the  oath  being  tendered  him  accord- 
ingly, he  refused  it,  saying, ''  Thar  is  a  hantle  o' 
difference  betwixt  blawingon  a  bake  and  dam'ing 
one's  saul." 

KINO  OEOaOB  AND  THB  JAG0BITB8. 

His  majesty  knew  well  that  there  were  many 
gentlemen  in  the  north  who  not  only  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  of  abjuration*  but  hesitated  to 
drink  his  health  as  King  of  Great  Britain.  To 
those  gentlemen  he  frequently  sent  his  compli- 
menta  by  any  per^n  whom  he  knpw.  going  lo 
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their  nrt  of  the  country,  and  alwayi  remiaded 
them  tDBt^  on  the  fiiilure  of  their  own  king,  he 
expected  atranafer  of  their  loymHy  aad  attach- 
ment. .  Ha  was  much  diverted  with  the  ingeiiious 
meUiod  which  a  gentlemao  of  Perthshire,  (Mr. 
Oliphantj  of  Cask,)  adopted  to  avoid  drinking 
his  health,  and  to  substitute  that  of  another. 
Gaskhad  christened  his  son  Charles.  The  boy 
sat  next  his  father  every  day  at  dinner ;  and  after 
the  cloth  was  removed,  the  old  pntleman  filled 
a  bumper,  an<f  turning  round  to  his  son,  cried  out, 
with  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  "  Charles,  the  king's 
health  r 

As  an  instance  of  the  influence  bis  majasty's 
conduct  had  on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  those 
who  were  once  disposed  to  dispute  toe  right  of 
his  family  to  the  throne ;  we  may  mention  that 
of  an  old  and  honoumble  jacobite,  who  died  in 
Athole  a  few  years  ago.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  when  the  French  took  possesuon  of  the 
papal  territories,  they  drove  the  kte  caidinal  York 
ifom  his  residence  at  Frescaci ;  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty settled  an  annuity  of  40001.  on  the  cardinal, 
who,  in  return  for  this  generous  liberality,  left 
him  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 
which  had  been  worn  by  Charles  I.,  "  the  only 

{property  now  in  his  possession,  and  the  only 
egacy  be  had  to  leave  the  rightful  heir  of  his 
fimily  and  possessor  of  that  crown  which  his 
father  and  brother  had  so  long  claimed.*'  The 
old  gentleman  just  noticed,  had  been  cmt,  (as  the 
term  was)  in  the  year  1745,  and  retained  his 
ancient  predilections  to  the  last.     Living  to  a 

gceat  age,  his  sight  failed;  and  one  mornme,  as 
is  son.  was  reading  the  newspapers  aloud/  he 
came  to  this  notice  of  wliat  the  lung  had  done 
for  the  cardinal.—''  Hold  there,"  says  the  old 
Bum,  starting  up,  "  read  that  again,**  When  this 
was  done,  he  exclaimed,  with  great  emotion^ 
"  may  God  Almighty,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  bless 
and  prosper  him  in  (he  chair  he  fiUui  and  deserves 
so  well,  and  may  God  foigive  me  for  not  saying 
so  before.'*  And  as  long^  as  he  lived,  he  nev($r 
'^^led'praying  daily  (or  his  majesty, 
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This  wretch  had  for  numy  yean  retited  will  hb 
father  from  all  human  society,  and  lived  in  caves 
and  dens  in  the  recesses  of  the  Miaegeg  «o«a- 
tains ;  into  which  habitations,  he  broagfat,  like 
the  Cyclops  in  Homer,  sheep,  goata,  and  em 
oxen.     The  party  that  discovered    Macallum, 
found  in  his  den,  a  deep  cavern  in  a  moantaia, 
the  bones  of  the  animals  he  had  nuKle  bis  prey, 
piled  up  in  heaps,  or  dispoaed  in  such  a  maoaer 
as  to  form,  with  hay  laid  over  them,  a  kind  of  bed, 
the  flesh  of  bullocks  salted  up  in  their  skins,  aad 
large  quantities  of  fir  wood  for  firing,    la  the 
interior  part  of  the  cavern,  lay  the  fiitner  of  Ma- 
callum  in  his  phiid,  resting  his  head  on  a  tnm  of 
hay,  and  groaning  in  the  agonies  of  deatk.    This 
miserable  object  they  did  not  disturb,  bat  left  him 
to  his  fate.    Young  Macallum,  in  the  form  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  a  savage,  for  his  hair  and  bnid 
had  extended  themselves  over  his  fiaee^  so  as  to 
render  it  scarcely  visible;  was  conducted  to  P  rtb, 
where  he  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  aeries  ef 
thefts  committee^  for  more  than  twepily  yeara 
During  the  tinM  dT  his  trial,  as  well  as  after  it,  he 
shewed  an  astonishing  indifferenee  aboot  hia  &te. 
He  minded  nothing  but  eatmg ;  and  had  a  Tt>ff« 
constant  <^|aving  for  food,  partienlaiiy  aaimsl 
food,  which,  had  it  been  given,  he  woaU  have 
devoured  in  immodenie  quantities.    Whea  the 
ministers  of  Perth  talked  to  him  of  the  bmr^mkj 
manna  and  bread  of  life.    "  Give  me  neat*"  sssd 
Macallum,  ''  in  the  mean  time  ;**  even  en  his 
way  from  his  prison  to  the  zallows,  he  cdled  for 
some  rolls  and  cold  meat,  that  he  tecollectcd  bad 
been  left  in  his  cell.    This  beast,  ho«ev«v,  » 
invetemte  and  often  ridiculous  ia  the  pciile  ol 
clanship,  growled  some  expressions  of  dtarM- 
tent,  that  Stewart  was  honoared  with  the  righi 
hand  aa  they  were  led  forth,  lo  the  place  «l 
execntion. 

JAMES  HACPHSaapN. 

This  author,  whose  fame  rests  chiefly  oa  ha 

beii«  the  editor  of  Ottiaa'spoemay  was  c 
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from  one  df  th«  mttii  aftcienr  fiftmilie^  in  the 
Doith  of  Scotland,  being  tH>iMin-geTnMUi  to  the 
chief  of  the  clan  of  the  Macpheraons,  who  de- 
dace  their  origin  ftom  the  ancient  Catti  of  Ger- 
many,   liia  father,  howeyer,  was  a  larmier  of  no 
gteat  affluence.    He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Kingcasie,  Invemesa-ehire,  in  the  latter  end  of 
1788^  and  leceiTed  the  first  rudiments  of   his 
education  at  one  of  the  parish  schoob  in  the 
district  called  Badenoch,  from  which,  in  1759,  he 
enteied  icing's  college,  Aberdeen ;  where  he  dis- 
played more  genius  than  learning,  entertaining 
the  societv   of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
diverting  tne  younger  part  of  it  from  their  studies 
by  his  humourous  and  doggiel  rhynma.    About 
two  months  afler  hit  admission  into  Che  univer- 
sity, the  King's  college  added  two  months  to  the 
length  of  ita  aaaoal  session  or  term,  which  in* 
dnotd  Biacpherson,  with  many  other  young  men, 
to  remove  to  Marischal  college,  ^where  the  ses- 
sion continued  short  ,*  and  this  circumstance  has 
led  the  biographer,  from  whom  we  borrow  it,  to 
suppose  that  his  ^ther  was  no^  opulent.    Soon 
after  he  left  college,  or  perhaps  before,  he  was 
schoolmaster  of  Ruthven  or  Riven,  of  Badenoch, 
and  afterwards  is  said  to  have  delighted  as  little 
89  his  ant^onist  Johpsouy  in  the  recoHectioii  of 
that  period,  when  he  was  compelled,  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  fbriuae,  to  teaah  beys  in  an  ob« 
scare  school. 

-It  was  here,  however,  about  1756,  that  he  pab- 
lished  the  ^  Highbinder,"  an  heroic  poem  in  six 
caatos,  19mo. 

It  was  iatended  that  he  should  enter-  into  the 
service  of  the  church,  but  whether  he  ever  took 
orders  is  uneertain.  Mr.  Grey  speaks  of  him 
a  yommg  clesgyman ;  but  David  Hume  probably 
more  truly  describes  him  as  <*  a  modest,  senaible, 
young  man,  not  asttled  in  any  livings  but  em- 
ployed as  a  private  tutor  in  Mr.  Graham  of  Itai- 
l^oVan's  family,  a  way  of  life  which  he  is  not 
fond  of."  This  was  in  1780,  when  he  surprized 
ih^  world  by  the  publication  of  '*  Fragments  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  collected  in  the  Highbmds  of 


Scotland,  and  translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse 
language,"  8vo.  These  fragments,  which  were 
declared  to  be  genuine  remains  of  ancient  Scot- 
tish poetry,  at  their  first  appearance  delighted 
every  reader;  and  some  very  good  judges,  and 
amongst  the  rest  Mr.  Gray,  were  extremely  warm' 
in  their  praises.  Macpherson  had  intended  to 
bury  them  in  a  Scotch  magazine,  bat  was  pre- 
vented from  so  injudicious  a  step  by  the  advice 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Home,  the  author' of ''  Dou- 
glas.'* As  other  specimens  were  said  to  be  re- 
coverable, a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to 
enable  our  author  to  quit  the  fomily  he  was 
then  in,  and  undertake  a  mission  into  the  High- 
lands, to  secure  them.  He  engaged  in  the  under- 
taking, and  soon  after  produced  the  works  whose 
authenticity  has  since  occasioned  so  much  con- 
troversy^ 

In  1762,  he  published  "  Fingal,*'  an  ancient 
epic  poem,  in  six  books,  together  with,  several 
other  poems,  composed  by  Ossian,  the  son  of 
Pinga),  translated  from  the  Gaelic  language,  4to. 

The  next  year  he  produced  "  Temora, '  an  an- 
cient epic  poem,  in  eight  books:  together  with 
several  ether  poems  composed  by  Ossian,  son  of 
Fingal,  4to.  which,  though  well  received,  found 
the  public  somewhat  less  disposed  to  bestow  the 
same  measure  of  applause.  Though  these  poems 
had  been  examined  by  Dr.  Blair  and  others,  and 
0ieir  authenticity  asserted,  there  were  not  want- 
ing some  of  equal  reputation  for  critical  abilities, 
who  either  doubted  or  declared  their  disbelief 
of  the  genuineness  of  them.  After  their  publi- 
cation, by  which  he  is  said  to  have  gained  twelve 
hundsed  pounds,  Mr.  Macpherson  was  called  to 
an  employment  which  withdrew  him  for  some 
time  from  the  muses  and  his  countrv.  In  1764, 
governor  Johnstone  was  appointed  chief  of  Pten* 
sacola,  and  Mr.  Macpherson  accompanied  him  as 
his  secretary ;  but  some  difference  having  arisen 
between  them,  they  parted  before  their  return  to 
England.  Having  contributed  his  aid  to  the  set* 
tiement  of  the  civil  government  of  that  colony^ 
he  visited  several  of  the  Wesulndia  Ulaad^  and 
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■ome  of  the  {xoTinoei  of  North  AmerioSy  and 
returned  to  England  in  1766. 

He  now  reramed  hia  8tadiea»  and  in  1771 /pro- 
duced ''  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,*'  4to.  a  work  which,  he  says, 
"  without  any  «f  the  ordinaiy  ineiteoients  to 
.literary  labour,  he  was  induced  to  proceed  in  by 
the  80le  motive  of  private  amusement."  This 
woik  is  not  inelegantly  wiittei^  but  his  hypo- 
theses on  Celtic  origin,  brought  upon  him  the 
resentment  of  eome  critics,  who  preserved  vei^ 
little  decency  on  a  subject  that  might  certainly 
have  been  discussed  m  an  amicable  manner. 
His  next  performance  was  more  justly  entitled  to 
contempt,  as  it  showed  him  to  be  utterly  destitute 
of  taste,  and  consequently  produced  him  neither 
reputation  nor  profit.  This  was  **  The  Iliad  of 
Homer"  translated,  in  two  volumes  4to.  1778, 
work  fraught  with  vanity  and  self-consequence, 
and  which  met  with  the  most  mortifying  recep- 
tion from  the  public. 

About  this  time  seems  to  be  the  period  of  Mr. 
Macpberaon's  literary  mortifications.  In  177S, 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boswell  made  the  tour  to 
the  Hebrides;  and  in  the  course  of  it,  the  former 
took  some  pains  to  examine  into  the  proofs  of 
the  authenticity  of  Ossian.  The  result  of  his 
inquiries  he  gave  to  the  public  in  1775,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  tour,  and  liis  opinion  was  un- 
favourable. **  I  believe  they  (i.  e.  the  poems, 
says  he)  never  existed  in  any  other  fonn  than  that 
which  we  have  seen.  The  editor  or  author  never 
could  shew  the  original ;  nor  can  it  be  shewn  by 
any  other.  To  revenge  reasonable  incredulity  by 
refusing  evidence  is  a  degree  of  insolence  with 
which  the  world  is  not  yet  acquainted ;  and  stub- 
bom  audacity  is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt.  It 
would  be  easy  to  shew  it  if  he  had  it;  but 
whence  could  it  be  had  ?  It  is  too  long  to  be 
remembered,  and  the  language  had  formerly  no- 
thing written.  He  has  doubUess  inserted  names 
that  circulate  in  popular  stories,  and  may  have 
translated  some  wandering  balhids,  if  any  can  be 
found-j  and  the  names  and  some  of  the  images 
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beiQ^  VBcoUectedy  nako  an  tnaccmale  aaditor 
imagine^  by  the  help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  that 
he  has  formerly  heard  the  whole."    Again,  "*  I 
have  yet  supposed  no  imposture  but  in  Uie  psb- 
lisher,  yet  I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  soiae 
translations  have  not  been  lately  made,  that  ma; 
now  be  obiruded  as  parts  of  the  orig^inal  votk. 
Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  strong  temptotian  u 
deceit  on  the  other,  especially  to  deceit  of  whtch 
no  personal  injury  is  th9  consequence,  and  which 
flatters  the  author  with  his  own  ingenuity.    The 
Scots  have  something  le  plead  for  their  east 
reception  of  an   improbable  fiction;    they  sn 
seduced  by  their  fondness  for  their  supposed  se- 
cestors.    A  Scotchman  must  be  a  sturdy  monlijt 
who  does  not  love  Scotland  better  than  truih: 
he  will  always  love  it  better  than  inquiry,  and,  if 
falsehood  flatters  his  vanity,  will  not  be  rtry 
diligent  to  detect  it.     Neither  ought  the  EaglUii 
to  1^  much  influenced  by  Scotch  authority  ;  for 
of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  whole  bse 
nationr,  the  Lowlandera  are  at  least  as  i^corant  at 
oufselvea.    To  be  ignorant  is  painful  4   but  it  if 
dangerous  to  quiet  our  uneasiness  by  the  delosir« 
opiate  of  hasty  persuasion." 

The  opinions  above  declared  by  Dr.  Johnsoa, 
incensed  our  author  so  much,  that  he  was  prompt- 
ed by  his  evil  genius  to  send  a  menacing  leUet  to 
his  antagonist,  which  produced  the  most  severe, 
spirited,  and  sarcastic  reply  ever  written. 

Whether  his  warmth  abated,  or  whether  he  ha«t 
been  made  sensible  of  his  folly  by  the  ioterpo»v 
tiou  of  friends,  we  know  not;  but  certain  it  i*. 
we  hear  no  more  afterwards  of  this  ridicoloo> 
affiiir,  except  Jthat  our  author  is  suppoaed  to  batf 
assisted  Mr.  Biac  Nicol  in  an  answer  to  Dr.  J^b> 
son's  Tour,  printed  in  1779.  This  aoppositios. 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  we  are  incliiH^  v 
consider  as  well  foundod,  because  we  have  bees 
told  by  a  gentleman  of  veracity,  that  Mr.  Mac  Ni- 
col affirms,  that  the  scurrility  of  his  book,  vhkD 
constitutes  a  great  pact  of  it,  was  inserted*  c»- 
known  to  him,  after  the  manuacript  waa  neat  kr 
publication  to  London. 
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In   ]7T5,  Mr.  Macphenon  pubUshcd  **  The  |  poblished  ''  Leitert  from  MAbommed  All  Chan, 
^  "  nabob  of  Arcot,  lo  the  Court  of  Directori.    To 

which  it  annexed,  a  state  of  facts  relative  to 
Tanjore,  with  an  appendix  of  original  papera,** 
1777,  4to.  and  he.  was  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  *  The  History  and  Man^g;ement  of  the  East 
India  Componyt  from  its  origin  in  1600^  to  the 
present  times,  toI.  L  containing  the  afiaira  of  the 
Ounatic ;  in  ^hich  the  rights  of  the  nabob  are 
explained,  and  the  injustice  of  the  company 
proved,"  1779,  4to. 

In  his  capecitj  of  a^nt  to  the  nabob,  it  was 
probably  tboag;ht  requisite  that  he  should  hate  a 
seat  in  the  British  parliament.  He  was  accord- 
ingly, in  1780,  chosen  member  for  Camelford, 
but  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  attempted  to 
speak  in  the  house.  He  was  also  re-chosen  in 
1784  and  1793.  He  had  purchased,  before  this 
last  mentioned  year,  an  estate  in  the  parish  in 
which  he  was  bom ;  and  changing  its  name  from 
Retz  to  Belville,  built  on  it  a  lar^  and  elegant 
mansion,  commanding  a  very  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque view  $  and  Slither  he  retired  when  his 
health  began  to  fiiil,  in  expectation  of  receiving 
benefit  from  the  change  of  air.  He  continued, 
however,  to  decline;  and  after  linking  aome 
time,  died  at  his  seat  at  Belville,  in  Inverness, 
February  17tb,  1796. 

In  Mrs.  Grant's  <*  Letters  from  the  Mountains," 
we  have  some  afffcting  particulars  of  his  death. 
"  Finding  some  inward  symptonu  of  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  he  sent  for  a  consultation, 
the  result  of  which  arrived  the  dav  after  his 
confinement.  He  was  perfectly  sensible  and  col- 
lected, yet  refused  to  Cake  any  thing  prescribed  to 
him  to  the  last,  and  that  on  this  principle,  that 
his  time  was  come,  and  it  did  not  avail.  He  felt 
the  approaches  of  death,  and  hoped  no  relief 
from  medicine,  though  his  life  was  not  such  as 
one  should  like  to  look  back  on  at  that  awful 
period.  IndeeH,  whose  is?  It  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  render  his  last  scene  most  affecting  and 
exempbry.  He  died  last  Tuesday  evening ;  and 
fiom  the  minuta  he  was  confined  till  a  very  liule 


History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  restoration  to 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,"  in  % 
vols.  4to.  a  woik  which  has  been  decried  with 
much  clamour,  but  without  much  argument  or 
proof.  The  author  may,  periiaps,  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  tory 
party ;  but  he  certainly  acted  with  great  fairness, 
as  along  with  it  he  published  ther  proofs  upon 
which  his  facts  were  founded,  in  two  (foarto  vo- 
lumes, entitled  **  Original  Papers,  containing  the 
secret  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  resto- 
ration to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
To  which  are  prefixed,  extracU  from  the  life  of 
James  II.  as  written  by  himself."  These  papers 
were  chiefly  collected  hv  Mx.  Carte,  but  are  not 
of  equal  authority.  They,  however,  clear  op 
many  obscurities,  and  set  the  characters  of  many 
persona  in  past  tim^  in  a  different  light  fiom 
that  inwhicb  they  have  been  usually  viewed. 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  tide  of  fortune 
flowed  very  rapidly  in  Mr.  Macpherson's  favour, 
and  his  talents  and  industry  were  amply  sufficient 
to  avul  himself  of  every  favourable  circumstance 
which  arose.  The  resistance  of  the  colonies 
called  for  the  aid  of  a  ready  writer  to  combat  the 
arguments  of  the  Americans,  and  to  give  force  to 
the  reasons  which  influenced  the  eonduA  of  go- 
vernment, and  he  was  selected  for  the  purpose. 
Among  other  things  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  which 
was  circulated  with  much  industry,  entitled  ''  The 
Rights  of  Great  Britain  asserted  against  the 
Claims  of  the  Colonies ;  being  an  answer  to  the 
declaration  of  the  general  congress,"  1776,  8vo. 
and  of  which  many  editions  were  published.  He 
also  was  the  author  of  "  A  short  History  of  the 
Opposition  during  the  kut  session  of  parliament," 
1 779,  8vo.  a  pamphlet  which  on  account  of  its 
merit,  was  by  many  ascribed  to  Mr.  Gibbon 

But  a  more  lucrative  employment  was  confer- 
red on  him  about  Uiis  time.  He  was  appointed 
nZGni  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  in  that  capacity 
exerted  his  talents  in  several  appeals  to  the  pub- 
lic in  behatf  of  his  client.     Among  oi\»n,  he 
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before  he  expired^  never  ccated  imploring  tbe 
divine  mercy  in  the  most  earnest  and  pathetic 
manner.  People  about  him  were  overawed  and 
melted  by  the  fervour  and  bitterness  of  his  peni- 
tence. Ho  frequently  and  earnestly  entreated  the 
prayers  of  good  serious  people  of  the  lower  class 
who  were  admitted.  He  was  a  very  p^ood-natured 
man ;  and  now  that  he  hud  got  all  his  schemes  of 
interest  and  ambition  fulfill^^  he  seemed  to  re- 
flect and  grow  domestic,  and  shewed  of  late  a 
great  inclination  to  be  an  indulgent  landlord,  and 
very  liberal  to  the  poor,  of  which  I  could  relate 
varioys  instances,  more  tender  and  interesting  than 
flashy  or  oittentatious.  His  heart  and  temper 
were  originally  good.  His  religious  principles 
were,  I  fear,  unflxed  and  fluctuating;  but  the 
primary  capse  that  so  much  genius,  taste,  bene- 
volence, and  prosperity,  did  not  produce  or  dif- 
fuse more  tiappiness,  was  his  living  a  stranger  to 
the  comforts  of  domestic  life,  from  which  unhappy 
connexions  excluded  him,  &c." 

He  appears  to  have  died  in  very  opulent  circum- 
stances, and  by  his  will,  dated' June,  1793,  gave 
various  annuities  and  legacies  to  several  persons 
to  a  great  amount.  He  also  bequeathed  10001,  to 
Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  of  Pigtree  court,  in  the 
Temple,  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  end 
publishing  Ossian  in  the  original.  He  directed 
9091.  to  be  laid  out  in  erecting  a  monument  to 
his  memory,*  in  some  conspicuous  situation  at 
Belville,  and  ordered  that  his  body  should  be  car- 
ried from  Scotland,  and  interred  in  the  ABbey 
church  of  'Westminster,  the  city  in  which  he  Jiad 
passed  the  greatest'and  best  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  accorditisrly  brought  from  the  pHce  where  he 
died,  and  buried  in  tbe  Poet's  comer  of  the  church. 


LITBttAAT  HOY  AC  BttCHANOB. 

Mr.  Aroyatt,  the  Khig's'che'mlst,  a  ver^  sensible 
and  agjeeabie  English  gentleman,  who  resided 
some  time  at  Edinbnisb,  once  observed  to  Mr. 
Smeliio,  that  Edinburgh  enjoyed  a  noble  privilege 
not  possessed  by  any  other  city  in  Europe.  On 
being  asked  his  meaning,  he  said, «  Here  stand  I 


at  what  is  called  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  can 
in  a  few  minutes,  take  fifty  men  of  geniini  and 
learning  by  the  hand."    The  fact  ia  well  kne«i ; 
but  to  a  native  of  thai  city,  who  has  been  all  his 
days  familiarized  with  it,  end  who  has  not  tie- 
veiled  into  other  countries;  that  circumstance, 
though  certainly  remarkable,  passes  unnoticed. 
Upon  strangers,  however,  it  makei  a  deep  in* 
pression.    In  London,  Paris,  and  ell  other  greet 
cities  of  Europe,  though  thej  contain  mnny  Kte> 
rary  men,  the  access  to  them  is  diflSeolt ;  and  em 
Sifter  that  is  obtained,  the  conversation  is  shy  and 
constrained.    In  Edinburgh,  the  access  to  nien  of 
parts  is  not  only  easy,  but  their  conversation  aa4 
the  communication  of  their  khowledge,  are  at 
once  imparted  to  intelligent  strangers  with  the 
utmost  liberality.    The  philosophers  of  Scotbnd 
have  no  nostrnms.  ^  They  tell  what  they  know, 
arid  deliver  their  sentiments  withoul  diagaise  or 
reserve.     The  above  observations,  whtc^  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Smellie,  reavire  sone 
notice.    The  feet  as  stated,  was  formen j  strirtif 
true,*  Edinbnrgh,  at  that  time,  confined  afancst 
exclusively  to  the  old  city,  used  to  aee  alsaost  a 
daily  concourse  of  ail  her  respectable  hihabitaBt* 
at  the  cross,  a  central  part  of  the  principal  street, 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  three.    This  served 
two  purposes ;  they  met  to  discuss  the  topics  («f 
the  day,  and  to  see  their  acquaintances  withoifl 
the  labour  and  waste  of  forenoon  calls.    Tbev 
were  further  led  to  this  habit,  became  aft  the 
coffee-houses  and  booksellers  shops,  the  nsval 
lounges  of  literary  idle  hours,  were  then  arooBtf 
the  crosB.1    Matters  have  consideiably  changed  h* 
the  great  extention  of  Edinburgh;  both  to  tiv 
south  and  north,  coftee-bouses  .and  booltsellcn 
shops  are  now  dispersed  in  many  placet;  aarf 
literary  men  are  not  now  to  be  found  at  the  crva 
in  chfiinge  hours  as  formerly. 

ON  116BBRT   BDOAR   AND  ROBBRT    MtTCBBI.. 

Halt  passenger,  tell  if  thou  ever  saw 
Men  shot  to  death  without  process  of  lav. 
We  two  of  four  who  in  this  church-yagd  U. 
Thus  felt  the  fage  of  popish  tyranny. 


TBB  TAUAHT  SBIUKANT  MACRAK. 

Serjeant  John  Macme^  a  yonng  man   about 
tventvi'two  yean  of  age,  in  the  expedition  to 
£^pt  in  1007,  showed  that  the  broad  awoid  in  a 
firm  hand  ii  as  good  a  weapon  in  close  fighting  as 
the  bayonet.    If  the  first  pash  of  the  bayonet 
misses  iu  aim,  or  happens  to  be  parried,  it  is  not 
easy  to  recover  the  weapon,  and  repeat  the  thrust 
when  the  enemy  is  bold  enough  to  stand  firm ; 
but  is  not  so  with  the  swofid,  which  may  be  readily 
drawn  from  iu  blow,  wielded  with  celerity,  and 
directed  to  any  part  of  the  body,  particuli^ly  to 
the  head  and  arms  while  its  motion  defends  the 
person  using  it.    Macrae  killed  six  men,  cutting 
them  down  with  his  broad  sword,  (of  the  kind 
usually  worn  by  seiieants  of  Highland  corps)  when 
at  last  he  made  a  dash  out  of  the  ranks  on  a  Turk 
whom  he  cat  down  ;  but  as  he  was  returning  tp 
the  ^uare  he  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  behind 
his  head,  bein^  nearly  split  in  two  by  the  stroke 
of  a  sabre.    Lieutenant  Christopher  Macrae,  who 
brought  eighteen  men  of  his  own  name  to  the  re- 
giment as  part  of  his  quota  of  recruits  for  an  en- 
Bigncy,  was  killed   in  the  affair,  with  six  of  his 
followers  and  namesakes  besides  the  seijeant.  On 
the  passage  to  Lisbon,  in  October,  1805,  the  same 
Serjeant  came  to  Colonel  Stewart  one  evening  cry- 
ing like  a  child,  and  compkiining  that  the  ship's 
cook,  had- called  him  Ei^li«h  names  which  he  did 
not  understand,  and  thrown  some  &t  in  his  face. 
Thus  a  lad,  who  in  1805  was  so  soft  and  childish, 
dispkiyed  in  1807  a  courage  worthy  a  hero  of  Oa- 
aian. 

ANTHONY.  DALZBLL. 

This  learned  Greek  scholar  was  born  in  1750, 
in  the  parish  of  Ratho,  near  Edinbursh,  and  was 
educated  partly  at  the  parish  school,  but  princi- 
pally at  Edinburgh,  where  his  learning  and  moral 
conduct  induced  the  late  Earl  of  Laudeidale  to 
appoint  him  tutor  to  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Mait- 
land,  the  present  earl.  With  this  young  noble- 
ntfn*  ^^c  attended  a  course  of  the  lectiu'es  of  the  ce- 
lebrated professor  Millar  at  Glasgow,  and  afler- 
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wards  aecompaniisd  his  lordship  to  Paris.  On  his 
return  from  the  continent,  Mr.  DaUell,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  late  Earl  of  Laudeidale,  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  at  Edin- 
burgh, an  office  which  he  filled  for  many  yeuv 
with  the  highest  reputation  and  advantage  to  the 
university.    He  has  the  credit  indeed  of  reviving 
a  taste  for  that  language,  which  from  various 
causes,  had  been  disused  at  Edinbuigh,  or  studied 
veiy  superficially.    To  enable  his  pupils  to  pro- 
secute this  accomplishment  with  the  more  effect, 
and  imbibe  a  taste  for  whfit  was  elegant  in  the 
language,  he  compiled  and  printed,  at  a  ^eat  ex- 
pense, a  series  of  collections  out  of  the  Greek 
authors,  including  all  those  passages  which  he 
wished  to  explain  in  the  course  of  his  teaching. 
These  were  printed  in  several  8vo  volumes,  under 
the  titles  of  " Collectanea  Minora,"  and  "Col- 
lectanea Majora."     He  added  to  each  volume 
short  notes  in  Latin,  explanatory  of  the  difficult 
places,  and  the  text  was  printed  with  great  accur 
racy.    The  notes,  which  are  in  elegant  Latin,  are 
admirable  for  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  ju4ginent« 
He  at  the  same  time  composed  and  read  to  the  stu- 
dents a  series  of  lectures  on  the  hmguage  and  anti- 
quities, the  philosophy  and  history,  the  literature, 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  fine  arU  of  the  Greeks.  By 
these  means  he  became  eminently  successful  in 
disseminating  a 'taste  for  classical  literature  in 
the  univenity,  nor  was  he  less  happy  in  the  art  of 
engaging  the  affections  and  fixine  the  attention  of 
his  pupils  on  the  objects  which  he  considered  &s 
the  fundamentals  of  all  genuine  scholarship. 

On  the  death  of  the  learned  professor  of  Orien- 
tal languages.  Dr.  James  Robertson,  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  hini  as  keeper  of  the  university  library ; 
and  likewise  succeeded  Dr.  John  Drvsdale  in  the 
honouiable  appointofent  of  principal  derk  to  the 
general  asse;nibly  of  the  church  of  Scotknd,  being 
the  first  layman  who  had  ever  been  elected,  to  thai 
office.  Besides  an  intimacy  with  his  learned  con- 
temporaries at  home,  he  corresponded  with  Heyne 
alod  other  eminent  scholars  abroad,  and  enriched 
the  Edinbmgh  Royal  Society  Transactions,  with  a 
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before  he  expired,  never  ceaied  imploring  the 
divine  mercy  in  the  most  earnest  and  pathetic 
manner.  People  aUout  him  were  overawed  and 
melted  by  the  fervour  and  bitterness  of  his  peni- 
tence. Ho  frequently  and  earnestly  entreated  the 
prayers  of  good  serious  people  oT  the  lower  class 
who  were  admitted.  He  was  a  very  ^ood-natured 
man ;  and  now  (hat  he  had  got  tdX  his  schemes  or 
interest  and  ambition  fulfilled,  he  seemed  to  re- 
flect and  grow  domestic,  and  shewed  of  late  a 
great  inclination  to  be  an  indulgent  landlord,  anti 
very  liberal  to  the  poor,  of  which  I  could  relate 
variOys  instances,  more  tender  and  interesting  than 
flashy  or  ostentatious.  His  heart  and  temper 
were  originally  good.  His  religious  principles 
were,  I  fear,  unfixed  and  fluctuating;  but  the 
primary  capse  that  so  much  genius,  taste,  bene- 
volence, and  prosperity,  did  not  produce  or  dif- 
fuse more  happiness,  was  his  living  a  stranger  to 
the  comforts  or  domestic  life,  from  which  unhappy 
connexions  excluded  him,  &c." 

He  appears  to  have  died  in  very  opulent  circum- 
stances, and  b^  his  will,  dated  June,  1793,  gave 
various  annuities  and  legacies  to  several  persons 
to  a  great  amount.  He  also  bequeathed  10001.  to 
Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  of  Pigtree  court,  in  the 
Temple,  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  and 
publishing  Ossian  in  the  original.  He  directed 
9091.  to  be  laid  out  in  erecting  a  monument  to 
his  memory,*  in  some  conspicuous  situation  at 
Belville,  and  ordered  that  his  body  should  be  car- 
ried from  Scotland,  and  interred  in  the  Abbey 
church  of  -'Westminster,  the  city  in  which  he  '^lad 
passed  the  greatest'and  best  jpart  of  his  life.  He 
was  accordni^ly  brought  from  the  pHce  where  he 
died,  and  buried  in  the  Poet^s  comer  of  the  church. 

LITBttAAT  IIOYAC  BIIGHANOB. 

Mr.  Amyatt,  the  King's  chemist,  a  very  sensible 
and  agreeable  tinglish  gentleman,  who  resided 
some  time  at  Edinburgh,  once  observed  to  Mr. 
SmeiHe,  that  Edinburgh  enjo^red  a  noble  privilege 
not  possessed  by  any  other  citv  in  Europe.  On 
being  asked  his  mofttiing,  he  said, «  Here  stand  I 


at  what  is  called  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  aad  can 
in  a  few  minutes,  take  flfty  men  of  genim  and 
learning  by  the  hand."  The  fact  is  well  known ; 
but  to  a  native  of  that  city,  who  has  been  all  hn 
days  familiarised  with  it,  end  who  bas  not  tra- 
velled into  other  countries;  that'circutnstance, 
though  certainly  remarkable,  passes  unnoticed. 
Upon  stmngers,  however,  it  makes  a  deep  iin- 
pression.  In  London,  Paris,  and  all  other  gieai 
cities  of  Europe,  though  thej  contain  many  lite- 
rary men,  the  access  to  them  u  diflSeolt;  and  even 
after  that  is  obtained,  the  eonveraaiton  is  shy  and 
con^rained.  In  Edinburgh,  the  access  to  men  of 
parts  is  not  only  easy,  but  their  conversation  aad 
the  communication  of  their  khowledge,  are  at 
once  imparted  to  intelligent  strangers  with  thp 
utmost  liberality.  ^  The  philosophers  of  Scotland 
have  no  nostrnms.  *  They  tell  what  tbey  know, 
and  deliver  their  sentiments  without  disgtiise  or 
reserve.  The  above  observations,  whic^  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Smellie,  recraire  some 
notice.  The  fact  as  stated,  was  formeiiT  strict  I  v 
true;  Edinburgh,  at  that  time,  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  tne  old  city,  used  to  see  almost  a 
daily  concourse  of  all  her  reslpectable  tnhabttant* 
at  the  cross,  a  central  part  of  the  principal  street, 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  three.  This  served 
two  purposes ;  they  met  to  discuss  the  topics  ^f 
the  day,  and  to  see  their  acquaintances  withoifl 
the  labour  and  waste  of  forenoon  «a|ls.  Thet 
were  further  led  to  this  habit,  becaose  all  the 
coffee-houses  and  booksellers  shops,  the  nsaa) 
lounges  of  literary  idle  hours,  were  then  arosntf 
the  crosB.1  Matters  have  constdeably  changed  1^ 
the  great  extemion  of  Edinburgh ;  both  to  tkr 
south  and  north,  coffee-houses  and  bool.selkn 
shops  are  now  dispersed  in  many  place*;  aarf 
literary  men  are  not  now  to  be  found  at  tbe  crs«» 
in  chflnge  hours  as  formerly. 

ON   E6BfiRT   BOQkVL   AND  ROBBRT    MCTCKEt. 

Halt  passenger,  tell  if  thou  ever  saw 
Men  shot  to  death  without  process  of  lav. 
We  two  of  four  who  in  this  chorch-yacd  ly. 
Tlius  felt  the  fsge  of  popish  tyraony. 
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TBB  TALIAHT  fBllJKAMT  If ACRAB. 

Serjeant  John  Maeniey  a  yonn^  man   about 


tventy*>two  years  of  age,  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1007,  showed  that  the  brood  sword  in  a 
Arm  hand  is  as  good  a  weapon  in  close  lighting  as 
the  bayoneL    If  the  first  push  of  the  bayonet 
misses  its  aim,  or  happens  to  be  parried,  it  is  not 
easy  to  recover  the  weapon,  and  repeat  the  thrust 
when  the  enemy  is  bold  enough  to  stand  Arm; 
but  is  not  so  with  the  swofd,  which  may  be  readily 
drawn  from  its  blow,  wielded  with  celerity,  and 
directed  to  any  part  of  the  body,  particuli^ly  to 
the  head  and  arms  while  iti  motion  defends  the 
person  using  it.    Macrae  killed  six  men,  cutting 
them  down  with  his  broad  sword,  (of  the  kind 
-usually  worn  by  seiieonti  of  Highland  corps)  when 
at  last  he  made  a  oash  out  of  the  ranks  on  a  Turk 
whom  he  cut  down  ;  but  as  he  was  retuminf  tp 
the  square  he  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  behind 
his  head,  bein^  nearly  split  in  two  by  the  stroke 
of  a  sabre.    Lieutenant  Christopher  Macrae,  who 
brought  eighteen  men  of  his  own  name  to  the  re- 
giment as  part  of  his  quota  of  recruits  for  an  en- 
aigincy,  was  killed  in  the  affair,  with  six  of  his 
followers  and  namesakes  besides  the  Serjeant.  On 
the  passage  to  Lisbon,  in  October,  1805,  the  same 
Serjeant  came  to  Colonel  Stewart  one  evening  cry- 
ing like  a  child,  and  complaining  that  the  ship's 
cook,  had- called  him  English  names  which  he  did 
not  understand,  and  thrown  some  fat  in  his  face. 
Thus  a  lad,  who  in  1805  was  so  soft  and  childish, 
displayed  in  1807  a  couiaga  worthy  a  hero  of  Os- 
sian. 

ANTHOMT.  DALZBLL. 

This  learned  Greek  scholar  was  born  in  1750,. 
in  the  parish  of  Ratho,  near  Edinburgh,  and  was 
educated  partly  at  the  parish  school,  but  princi- 
pally at  Edinburgh,  where  his  learning  and  moral 
conduct  induced  the  late  Earl  of  Lauderdale  to 
appoint  him  tutor  to  his  eldest  son«  Lord  Mait- 
land,  the  present  carl.  With  this  young  noble- 
nan,  he  attended  a  course  of  the  lectures  of  the  ce- 
lebruled  professor  Millar  at  Glasgow,  and  after- 
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wards  iaccompanied  his  Ipnlship  to  Pkiris.  On  his 
return  from  tne  continent,  Mr.  Dalxell,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  late  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  at  Edin- 
burgh, an  oflice  which  he  filled  for  many  yeant 
with  the  hij^hest  reputation  and  advantage  to  the 
university.  He  has  the  credit  indeed  of  reviving 
a  taste  for  that  language,  which  from  various 
causes,  had  been  disused  at  Edinburgh,  or  studied 
veiy  superficially.  To  enable  his  pupils  to  pro- 
secute Uiis  accomplishment  with  the  more  effect, 
and  imbibe  a  taste  for  whfit  was  elegant  in  the 
laoguage,  he  compiled  and  printed,  at  a  ^reat  ex- 
pense, a  series  of  collections  out  of  the  Greek 
authors,  including  all  those  passages  which  he 
wished  to  explain  in  the  course  of  his  teaching. 
These  were  printed  in  several  8vo  volumes,  under 
the  titles  of  ''  Collectanea  Minora,*'  and  "  Col- 
lectanea Majora."  He  added  to  each  volume 
short  notes  in  Latin,  explanatory  of  the  difficult 
places,  and  the  text  was  printed  with  gceat  accu? 
racy.  The  notes,  which  are  in  ele^pant  Latin,  are 
admirable  for  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  judgment* 
He  at  the  same  time  composed  and  read  to  the  |»tu- 
dents  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  bmguage  and  anti- 
quities, the  philosophy  and  history,  tlM  literature* 
eloquence,  poetrv,  and  fine  arts  of  the  Greeks.  By 
these  means  he  became  eminently  successful  in 
disseminating  a  *  taste  for  classical  literature  in 
the  univenity,  nor  was  he  less  happy  in  the  art  of 
engaging  the  affections  and  fixine  the  attention  of 
his  pupils  on  the  objects  which  ne  considered  ks 
the  fundamentals  of  all  genuine  scholarship. 

On  the  death  of  the  learned  professor  of  Orien- 
tal languages,  Dr.  James  BoberUon,  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  as  keeper  of  the  university  library  ; 
and  likewise  succeeded  Dr.  John  Drvsdale  in  the 
hononiable  appeintofent  of  principal  derk  to  the 
general  assenibly  of  the  chnich  of  Scotland,  being 
the  first  layman  who  had  ever  been  elected, to  that 
office.  Besides  an  intimacy  with  his  learned  cot- 
temporaries  at  home,  he  corresponded  with  Heyne 
i/nd  other  eminent  schoUra  abroad,  and  enriched 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society  Transactions,  with  a 
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variety  of  ioteretting  commniiieatlofis  in  biogi»-' 

£hy,  or  on  rabjectt  of  erudition.  He  alto  tcani- 
tted  and  illustrated  Chevaliei^i  description  of 
*  the  plain  of  Troy ;  and  was  editor  of  the  sermons 
of  Dr.  Drysdale^  whoae  daughter  he  married. 
This  learned  professor,  whose  private  character 
was  in  ever^  respect  amiable,  and  threw  a  lustre 
on  his  public  services,  died  at  Edinburgh,  De- 
cember 81b,  1806. 

LACK  OP   BUSINESS. 

A  gossip  of  Cupar,  Angus,  asked  the  wife  of  the 
sexton  of  an  adjoining  parish,  why  she  was  now  so 
indiflterently  dressed  ?  "  What  way  can  1  be  other- 
wise," returned  the  grave-dig^i^s  rib,  *'  when 
deevil  a  iivin*  soal's  been  buned  here  this  three 
month  .^' 

POOR-RATES. 

In  Scotland  the  poor  first  became  an  object  of 
legislation  about  the  year  1484,  in  the  reiga  of 
James  I. ;  but  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
its  intent  was  the  punishment  of  the  disordeily, 
not  the  relief  of  the  indigent.  -  Some  of  the  parti- 
culars, in  which  the  state  of  society  in  that  age 
difTered  from  the  present,  may  be  rcAdily  compre- 
hended from  the  acts  of  parliament  then  framed 
for  preventing,  or  franishmg  the  disorders  com^ 
mitted  by  the  poor:  they  are  in  those  national 
statutes,  described  as  banU,  tninstr^,  tale  teliers, 
vagabond  tehokan,  not  licenced  to  ask  alms  by  the 
rector,  or  dean  of  faculty  of  the  universities  of 
Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Abeideen ;  ttrang  and 
maafiffid  beggan,  overlaying  his  majesty's  liege 
subjects  with  horses  and  hounds ;  feigned  JboU  and 
flfpfiet,  using  unhiwful  games,  such  as  fest  and 
loose,  with  charming  and  prophecies,  and  other 
abased  sciences,  whereby  they  persuade  the  peo- 
ple that  they  can  tell  their  foranea  and  other 
phantastic  imaginations ;  persons  also  pretending 
to  have  been  shipwrecked,  or  to  have  lost  their 
all  by  burning. 
The  jfunisbraents  which  were  to  have  been  in- 
^cied  by  these  acta  must  appear  to  us  as  rigor- 
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ottsly  severe,  and  much  infirfaigittg  on  the  libcity 
of  British  subjects ;  wa  know,  therefore,  that  they 
were  never  strictly,  if  at  all,  executed,  for  in  the 
ballsds  relating  to  that  age,  the  pleaaines  of  beg. 
ging  are  invitingly  disi^ayed,  and  it  is  in  theai 
represented  as  not  unusual  for  some  of  the  liist 
men  of  the  stale  to  have  occasionally  taken  tbtr 
amusement  of  personating  the  beggar.  A  frolic 
even  of  the  king,  in  the  happier  days  of  James  V., 
is  supposed  to  be  described  in  a  witty  nadxigali 
titled  the  "  Gaberloonsie  Man." 

Although  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  ac^ 
count  for  the  neglect  of  the  acU  respecting  the 
punishment  of  the  delinquents  therein  enuBic- 
rated ;  yet,  it  will  not  now  be  so  easy  to  eaplais 
how  the  whole  kingdom,  without  exception,  dis- 
regarded the  act  of  Charles  U.  1672>  chap.  18,  for 
providing  correction  houses. 

The  ii^gent  and  helpless  poor  had  been  for 
many  generations  supported*  in  the  monasteries. 
hospitals,  and  other  religions  establishoieiiti. 
which  soperstition,conjoined  withosteDtatioo,h»d. 
in  early  times,  with  an  imprudent  liberatity,  en- 
dowed ;  and  which  the  rapacity  of  the  reforaiis^ 
barons  had,  with  indiscriminating  selflahoeas,  ap- 
propriated. It  was  thereupon  found  expediea; 
to  make  a  legislative  provision  for  the  aapport  el 
the  helpless  and  the  impotent,  aa  well  as  f or  tW 
due  restraint  of  rapacity  a^d  arroganee ;  a  nambet 
of  acts,  therefore,  were  made  for  this  pttrpoae,aBU 
renewed  with  many  alterations,  between  the  yean 
1579  and  1091.  It  has  been,  however,  saidtba: 
it  is  impossible  to  execute  any  one  of  them  mitb- 
out  tmnsgressing  the  enactment  of  aoaac  other, 
and  that  by  an  action  in  the  court  of  seaaios.  t 
lias  been  established,  that  there  is  no  law  in  forrr 
in  Scotland,  by  which  an  involuntary  poor*&-rL.J 
can  be  established  in  any  parish.  Notwithsu^ 
ing  this,  almost  the  ninth  part  of  the  psmahe«  d  i 
Scotland  have  admitted  a  poor'a-raie^  eateblist«<  | 
generally  on  the  interpretation  of  these  acu,  vM 
the  proprietors  pay  the  one  half,  mad  the  inbai» 
tants  the  other»  tmposed  by  the  proprietors  iacss* 
junction  with  the  minister  and  elden  oi  each  f** 
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risb.  A  contiderable  number  of  these  parishen 
introduced  thii  estabiffbrnent  between  the  yean 
1740  and  1T50,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  between  the 
years  177D  and  1780.  In  the  statistical  htstAiy  of 
Scotland^  which  is  the  authority  for  these  particn» 
lars,  it  is  in  general  observed,  by  all  the  minis- 
ters, almost,  of  the  parishes  where  the  poor'»-rate 
is  established,  that  the  sunt  required  has  been 
greatly  increased  since  this  fax  was  first  imposed  : 
and  while  some  of  them  have  pathetically  de- 
pfored  the  evils  unavoidably  consequent  thereto^ 
a  great  many  have  mentioned  that  the  tax  now  has 
no  influence  in  preventing  common  bezgars.  This 
tax  is  more  generally  established  in  the  parishes 
which  border  upon  England,  and^  in  the  western 
quarter  of  the  kingdom;  it  has  in  no  instance 
been  thought  of,  in  any  parish  northward  of  Perth 
and  Dundee. 

Tiiis  result  may  be  withont  difficulty  applied  to 
the  parishes  of  Scotland  generally,  and  from 
which  it  must  be  readily  interred,  that  to  esta- 
blish the  poor-rates  in  them  would  be  imme- 
diately to  impose  a  new  additional  growing  bur- 
den, of  about  a  £100  yearly  upon  each  parish, 
and  without  obtaining  thereby  the  least  degree  of 
ad*/antage  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  at  the  same 
time  subjecting  the  inhabitants  to  all  the  moral 
ills  which  the  uniform  experience  of  every  parish, 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  where  this  tax 
has  been  imposed,  has  proved  to  be  therewith 
concomitant.  Among  these,  the  several  law  suits 
<which  have  already  taken  place  in  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Scotland,  respecting  disputes  in  this  ob« 
ject,  should  be  ever  kept  in  view. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  improper,  in  those  pa- 
rishes where  this  tax  has  been  imposed,  to  abo- 
tiah  it  M  once ;  but  it  would  be  wisdom,  steadily 
to  mirsne  effectual  measures  for  its  gradual  relin*- 
qaishmcnt,  before  it  grows  to  be  an  insupportable 
and  inveterate  evil;  for  experience  hath  demon- 
atrated  that,  however  munificent  the  provision  for 
the  poor  may  be,  their  wants  are  not  supplied,—' 
their  number  is  only  thereby  increased.  Munici- 
pal provision  for  the  poor,  therefore,  or  compul- 
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sive  charities,  %y  whatever  meam  aceainiilated, 
are  attended  by  so  many,  and  such  great  evils, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  argument  for  the 
divhte  authority  of  our  holy  religion,  that  the  ge* 
neral  exercise  alone  of  charity  is  recommended, 
and  no  special  acts  particularly,  or  peremptorily 
enjoined. 

BEMT   BBLL   AMD  MART   GRAY.       " 

In  proceeding  from  PerAi  to  Methven,  the  sen- 
timental traveller  may  gratify  his  feelings  by  a  visit 
to  the  grave  of  these  beautiful-  young  women, 
whose  romantic  fate  has  furnished  the  subject  of 
air  interesting  and  popular  song.  It  is  situated 
near  the  bridge  of  Dalrie.  The  father  of  Bessy 
Bell  was  the  laird  of  Kiniaid,  and  Mary  Gray  wai 
the  daughter  of  the  neighbouring  laird  of  Lcdnoch. 
They  loved  each  other  with  the  most  romantic 
attachment.  During  the  time  of  a  plague  in  1645, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  contagion,  they  erect- 
ed for  themselves  a  bower  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  west  of  Lednoch-house,  in  a  secluded 
spot,  called  Bum-braes,  on  the  side  of  Branchie- 
bnm,  where  they  resided  together  for  some  time, 
till  at  last  they  both  caught  the  infection  from  a 
young  gentleman,  who  with  a  liberality  of  love 
somewhat  uncommon,  was  enamoured  of  them 
both.  In  this  sylvan  establishment  they  both 
died,  and  were  buried  in  another  part  of  Mr.  Gray's 
grounds,  called  the  Dronach  Haugh,  at  the  foot  of 
a  brae  of  the  same  name,  near  Uie  bank  of  the 
river  of  Almond.  Major  Berry,  late  proprietor  of 
Lednoch,  enclosed  with  pious  care  the  spots,  and 
consecrated  them  to  the  memory  of  these  amiable 
friends. 

TACKaMAN. 

A  large  taker,  or  leaseholder,  of  land  is  deno- 
minated a  tackiman  ;  he  keeps  part  of  the  land  in 
his  own  hand,  and  lets  part  to  under-tenants.  The 
tacksman  is  necessarily  a  person  capable  of  secor 
ing  to  the  laird  the  whole  rent,  and  is  commonly 
a  collateral  relation.  Thes^  tacks,  or  subordinate 
poMessioBs,  were  long  conndarad  as  hereditary> 
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and  the  occopMit  was  dittingnished  by  the  name 
of  the  place  at  which  he  resided  :  he  held  a  mid- 
dle station,  by  which  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
orders  were  connected :  he  paid  rent  and  reveKnce 
to  the  laird,  and  received  them  from  the  tenants. 
This  tenure  still  subsists  with  its  original  opera- 
tion, but  not  with  the  primitive  stability ;  since  the 
islanders,  no  longer  content  to  live,  have  learned 
the  desire  of  growing  rich,  an  ancient  dependent 
is  in  danger  of  giving  way  to  a  higher  bidder,  at 
the  expense  of  domestic  dignity  and  hereditary 
power.  The  stranger,  whose  money  buys  him 
preference,  considers  himself  as  paying  for  all 
that  he  has,  and  is  indifferent  about  the  laird's 
honour  or  safety.  The  commodiousness  of  money 
is,  indeed,  great ;  but  there  are  some  advantages 
which  money  cannot  buy,  and  which  therefore  no 
wise  man  will,  by  the  love  of  money,  be  tempted 
to  foiBgcr^  JoAnwn's  Jtmmgy. 

JAMBS  SHORT. 

This  eminent  optician  and  constructor  of  re- 
\  ecting  telescopes,  was  the  son  of  William  Short, 
a  Joiner  in  Edinbuceh.  He  was  bom  on  the  10th 
of  June,  O.  S.  in  the  year  1710.  At  the  age  of 
ten  years,  young  Short  was  entered  on  the  founda- 
.  dation  of  George  Heriot,  his  father  and  mother 
being  now  de^,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  hr 
mily  verv  scanty.  His  genius  for  mechanics  ap- 
peared about  that  time,  in  cutting  out  and  joining 
little  chests,  book-cases, .  and  such  like  conveni- 
ences for  himself,  with  the  tools  that  came  in  his 
way.  At  twelve  years  old  he  was  put  to  tlie  High 
School  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  generally  kept  at 
the  head  of  his  form,  and  showed  a  considerable 
taste  for  classical  learning.  This  prompted  |his 
friends  to  destine  him  for  a  learned  profession. 
After  having  been  four  years  at  the  high  school, 
then  taught  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  he  went,  in  the 
year  1726,  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
lie  passed  throujrh  a  regular  course  of  study  with 
T>piause  i  took  Ais  degree  as  master  of  arts ;  and 

'he  earnest  solicitations  of  his  grandmother. 


attended  the  divinity  hall,  and  iwssed  his  tnals  to 
fit  hink  for  a  preacher  in  the  church  of  Scotlsad, 
in  the  year  1781.  Soon  after  this,  the  mind  of  oar 
young;  artist  began  to  revolt  against  the  idea  of  a 
profession  so  little  suited  to  his  talents ;  and,  hav- 
ing had  occasion  to  attend  a  course  of  Mr.  Maclan- 
rin's  mathematical  class  in  the  college,  he  sooa 
lost  all  relish  for  his  ecclesiastical  prospects; 
and  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  class,  Umt  the 
professor  took  great  notice  of  him,  and  invited 
him  often  to  his  house,  where  he  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  knowing  more  fully  the  extent  of  kit 
capacity.    In  the  year  17S2,  Mr.  Maclaarin  kiodU 
pennitt'e^I  Mr.  Short  to  use  his  rooms  in  the  col- 
lege for  his  apparatus ;  and  there  he  be|;an  to 
work  in  his  profession,  under  the  eye  of  his  emi- 
nent master  and  (patron,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Turiu,  about  two  years  af^,  takes  notice  of  the 
proficiency  made  by  Mr.  Short  in  the  casting  and 
polishing  of  the  metallic  specula  of  reflecting  te- 
lescopes :  '<  Mr.    Short,"  he  writes,  ''  who  hsd 
begun  with  making  glass  specula,  is  iu>w  employ- 
ing himself  to  improve  the  metallic.     By  takia; 
care  of  the  figure,  he  is  .enabled  to   give  thea 
larger  apertures  than  others  have  done,  and*  apes 
the  whole,  they  surpass  in  perfection  all  that  1 
have  seen  of  other  workmen."    The  fignie  whick 
Mr.  Short  gave  to  his  great  specula  was  paraboli- 
cal ;  not,  however,  b^  any  rule  or  canon,  but  b^ 
practice  and  mechanical  devices.    This  paraboli- 
cal figure,  given  to  the  great  specula  of  retfecting 
telescopes,  bad  been  formerly  pointed  osc  Uy  the 
great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  the  most  oecesaacy  at- 
tainment for  the  perfection  of  those  instnaiDfents. 
Mr.  Short  continued  from  this  time  to  practiac  b<« 
art  with  great  success;  and  when,  in  the   rear 
17S6,  he  was  called  up  ^o  London,  at  the  dnirr 
of  Queen  Caroline,  to  give  instructions  in  naaihe- 
matics  to  William,  Duke  of  Oimberland,   be  hM 
cleared  the  sum  of  £A00  by  the  profits  of  hU  bs- 
siness.    While  Mr.  Short  was  at  Londoa,  be  mm 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  8<»ciety,  aad  ««« 
much  taken  notice  of  and  patroaiaed  by  ifae  Cars 
of  Morton  and  Macclesfield.    Tow«ida  the  esd  d 
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thejnaB  l7S6y  lie  ntmiied  agniii  to  Edinburgh, 
and  haviog  made  neveral  useful  impiovenMOts  in 
his  artduriag  his  stay  in  fin^laQd^  he  proBecnted 
it  now  with  fresh  Tigovr  ftnd  applanae.  in  the 
year  1789,  being  then  at  London,  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, his  giteat  patron,  tooic  Mr.  Short  with  him  on 
his  lordship's  progress  to  the  Odmey  Isles,  nnd 
set  hisa  te  work  on  the  adja^tment  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  that  part  of  Scotland.  He  mtunied  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Earl,  and  having  now  finally  esta- 
blished himadf  there  in  the  Use  of  his  profession, 
his  ▼isit*  to  Scollaiid  became  less  frequent*  .In 
the  year  1748,  he  was  employed  by  Loxd  Thosas 
Spencer,  to  make  a  teflector  of  twelviB  feet  focus, 
the  greatest  that  had,  or  indeed  «vei  has  been  con- 
str  acted,  except  those  for  the  King  of  6pMii»aDd 
some  others  of  the  same  focal  diakaBce^  with 
greater  improvementi  and  higher  mngniflers. 
The  telescope  for  the  Kin^  of  Spoiii  was  Haiahed 
in  the  yeas  1758,  which,  with  ita  whole  apipilniliis, 
cost  £  1900.  The  instromant  mada  for  U»d  Tho- 
mas Spencer,  harrog  fewer  aceonpanioieBtiy  was 
pusebased  for  600  gniDeat*  Mr.  Short  Mme  to 
Scotland  in  1760>  and  in  1766,  for  Ih^iasl  time. 
On  the  15th  of  Jour,  1768^hedaedof  amoitilca^ 
tioa  in  his  bowels,  ai  Newiagtoo  Battiv  nearXion- 
don,  and  was  buried  on  the  SSnd.  of  that  aioath, 
being  the  aaniversary  of  his.  birth.  Mr«'  Short 
I«ft  a  fortene  of  afooot  £90,090, 15,000  of  which 
he  left  to  c«o  nephews^  and  the  sest  ia  legacies  to 
his  friends.  To  the  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  the 
daughter  of  his  patron  the  £arl  of  Mortoiv  he  kit 
1  OOOl.  and  the  reversion,  of  his  estate  after  the 
death  of  his  nephews,  if  they  aheald  happen  to 
leave  no  issue.  But  this  reverakmary  and  centin^ 
^ent  subcession  the  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  at  the 
desire  o/het  fathec,  very  geaeronsly  KoUnqoisbed, 
by  a  deed,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sborl*s  bfother,.Mr. 
Thq  mas.  Short,  and  h  ia  cltildi^n. 

TCCIIMCJLX.  LAW  TC^XS  SXVlAUiED  IX  £NGI.IS1L 

A  f^rocvts  ;  an  action. 
J^wftuer ;  plaintiff. 
£>€fander,  defendant 


Tkmi^rdardinafff^t^m  indlTtdwd  jud^  Of  the 
court  of  session  before  wlhom  the  actbn-  hap- 
pens, in  the  fiiat  instance,  to  be  brought, -and 
from  whose  judgment  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
whole  court.    . 

A.repi'meaimtion;  a  petition  (o  the  lord  ordinary 
to  review  his  own  jadgment^ 

A  amdetcendnicff  s  a  particubur. 

MemeriaU  /  cases  for  the  loud  ordiaa? y  or  for  tlic 

court A.  mswMriai  also  means  a  brief  ta 

counsel. 

/nformofwfu  $  cases  for  the  information  of  the 
court,  when  the  loid  osdinary,  instead  of  giving 
a  decision  himself,  wtpo9t$  tk9  omue,  on  account 
of  its  intricacy  or  importance  ta  the  whole 
judgaa. 

An  09irme»  i  an  offica  co|py« 

A,9ftmtmiamf  an  injunotion. 

An  aavooaimn  ;  aa  appeal  from  an  ialeiioi  ta  a 
snprema  court. 

ImqiUi^i  want  of  equity,  the  necessary  ground  of 
an  advocation. 

Ana^aHi.aaa^tOfQif.         . 

A  aoMoiitr*  or  /arasmsolar  ;  an  ^tttarnay  before  an 
inferior  oaust 

Si§ml  IsMm  ;  wiita  under  hia  majesty's  signet. 

fVfiiento  tlm  tUgime^i  the  officers  who  prepare 
these  writs  and  sign  tham ;  -and  vhp  form  the 
most  respectable  class  of  aUomays  af  the  oourt 
at  Edinburgh. 

Admooakm;  counsel. 

i^ord  €ukooate  ;  attorney  general. 

LortU  efsetiUM  ,-  jndgies  of  the  supreme  .civil  conrt, 
takii^  the  tUle  of  lord  by  coactesy«^Thus 
James  Burned  of  Monboddp,  was  styled  Idtrd 
Sijoiiboddo, 

Lordt  ofju$t9piary;  ju4ges  of  the  supreme  crimi- 
nal court,  appointed  from,  among  the  Iqrds  of 
session. 

hard  jmtiee  derk  s  the  pKsaident  of  fomrt  of  jmti- 
eiary,  in  the  absence  of  the  lurd^juatke  ff&i^al, 
whose  odice  is  a  sinecure. 

QnuvtiJttaritfs  ;.  }w3^&i  of  the  cccl*tsiastical  counts. 

^'i^riffk  depute  i  depfity  ^heuflit,  arc  judges  both 
A  a 
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ppoiBted'  in  every  county 
ttle  ministerial  doty  as  in 


civil  and  erimiaalf  ap] 
•^but  they   have  littl 

England.  The  high  sheriff's  offices  were  for- 
merly hereditary,  and  as  the  noble  functionaries 
were  seldom  lawyers,  they  appointed  depvUies. 
Government  having  purchased  these  hereditary 
offices,  in  like  manner,  appointed  sherifff  depute, 
who  must  be  advocates,  and  are  for  life— 
Under  them  are  ihtrifft  tubtHhUe,  named  by  the 
de/miet,  butalso  holding  their  places  for  life.  The 
lords  lieutenanU  of  counties  are  also  styled  high 
8heriffi§, 

Menenffert  at  arma ;  officers  who  execute  writs 
—they  are  appointed  by  lion  king  at^arms, 
and  are  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Lhlten  of  hontmg  ;  a  writ  of  l^al  notice  to  pay  a 
debt.  It  may  proceed  upon  the  decree  of  a 
court,  or  immediatelv  upon  a  bill,  bond,  or 
other  deed,  without  the  necessity  of  an  action. 
If  thexparty  does  not  pay  the  debt  within  the 
limited  time,  he  is  jmi  to  the  hum  that  is  to 
say,  a  meuenger  at  amu,  by  the  ceremony  of  I 
blowing  a  horn  at  the  market  cross,  dsnoimesf 
(proclaims)  him  a  f«&s^-<and  formerly  this 
process  had  literally  that  efiect>--after  which 
followspoimiiii^,  or  execution  a^inst  the  goods, 
and  tx^Uon,  in  execution  agamst  the  body- 
all  or  any  part  of  which  process  is  termed  dUi- 
ffenee^Whuk  It  proceeds  to  caption,  it  is  called 
vUimate  m  dUigenee. 

An  orrt^ment ;  a  writ  (generally  contained  in  a 
horning)  to  attach  m  personal  property  of  a 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person—it  may 
proceed  not  only  on  a  judgment,  or  established 
debtj  but  even  upon  a  depending  attion. 

A  loosing  of  arrettmefd  s  e  writ  to  discharge  such 
attachment,  which  issuesof  course  on  the  debtor 
giving  security  for  payment  of  the  debt. 

A  prown  offvarther  coming  ;  an  action  at  the  suit 
of  the  creditor  to  obtain  payment  of  his  de^t 
from  the  property  attached. 

A  proceu  ofmuUiplipomding;  an  action  at  the  suit 

^f  the  arrettmf,  where  there  are  several  aUach- 

nts,  «o  aaeafftaiii  to  which  of  the  arrmtmg 


creditors  he  shall  pay  the  money .  belonging  ie 
the  eomnum  debit,  attached  in  his  hands. 

An  inhUrition ;  a  writ  -to  prevent  a  debtor  fion 
selling  or  otherwise  alienating  real  property. 

An  election;  an  ejectment. 

A  proeesn  ofmaMU  and  dtUia  ;  an  action  for  rseo- 
very  of  rents  and  profits  of  land  unduly  received. 

A  prooent  ofrednuHon  and  improbaHon  ;  an  action 
to  set  aside  and  disprove  a  deed,  which  is  very 
common.  For  every  deed  or  writing  prodietei 
in  an  action  \b  prima  fade  held  good,  without 
any  evidence  whatever;  neither  can  it  beiia- 
med  lately  or  incidentally  proved  to  be*bad  or 
,  forged,  but  it  must  be  reduced  by  bringing  a  ae- 
'  parate  action^  which  is  enjoined  with  the  origi- 
nal action. 

A  cessio  bonerwm;  a  process  by  which  a  deblofr  in 

£  risen  may  obtain  his  liberty,  on  shewing  that 
e  has  not  acted  fraudulently,  and  on  coBvcyin^ 
all  his  property  lo  his  creditors.  It  ia  in  the 
form  of  action  before  the  court  of  session  at  the 
suit  of  the  debtor  against  his  creditors. 

An  inierdktion ;  a  process  to  prevent  a  naa  of 
weak  intellects  from  doing  l4;al  acta  witho«i 
consent  of  certain  persons  called  his  tnterdfaiorr. 
It  may  either  be  done  by  a  voloat&ry  deed,  or 
by  legal  process. 

k  lanebSnrmn ;  a  writ,  which  any  person,  wbe 
dreads  bodily  harm  of  another,  may  obtain  u^ 
oblige  him  to  give  secnrity  for  keeping  the 
peace. 

'An  orMter  ;  an  arbitrator. 

An  owrnnan  ;  an  umpire* 

To  cognosce;  to  adjudge. 

To  depone;  to  depose. 

A  writ ;  any  writing  or  deed. 

An  infeflment ;  an  enfeoffm«il. 

Tiends  ;  Tythes. 

An  assignation;  an  assignment  of  penoml  pn^ 
property. 

A  disposition  ;  a  conveyance  of  real  propectj. 

A  settlement ;  a  will. 

A  bond  of  relief ;  bond  of  indemnity. 

A  heritable  bond  ;  a  mortgage. 
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tterkahU  and  moteaUe  ;  iFal  and  penooal. 
A  march  ;  a  boundary. 
A  taek;  a  leaae. 
A  faetery  ;  a  power  of  attorney. 
A  tkaeharge ;  a  release. 

Serrioe  of  an  heir  ;  the  form  of  eitablif  bing  the  right 
of 'an  heir  to  real  property  by  yerdict  of  a  jary. 
Confirmation  of  a  tettamenf  ;  probate. 
Exeaaor  toHamentary  ;  an  execator. 

TiercB  ;  thirds. 

PupA :  an  infant^  imdef  fourteen  if  a  nmle^  or 

twelve  if  a  female. 
Tutor  ;  the  >^oardian  of  a  pupil. 
Minor ;  an  infant,  above  the  years  oi  piipiiiaritif* 
Curator;  the  guardian^  of  a  minor. 
Tutor  dr  curator  ad  litem  ;  a  tutor  or  curator  spe^ 

cially  appointed  for  carrying  on  or  defending  an 

rnfant  law-suit  only. 
Criminal  ietten  ;  a  species  of  indictment/ 
Panel;  the  prisoner. 
The  amxe  ;  the  jury. 
Chancellor;  the  foreman  of  the  jury. 
Tolbooth;  gaol. 
MJempHer  ;  the  eiecntioner. 
CoMtiony  cautioner  ;  bail,  surety. 
Doer  ;  agent. 
Disuetude;  disuse. 
To  homologate  ;  to  ratify. 
To  intarcenOe;  to  imprison^. 
To  in^jlement  ;  to  fulfil. 
inthoeUer  ;  inbabitant. 
MorHfieatinn  ;  gift  in  mortmain. 
To  narrate  ;  to  recite. 
Onoroueg  the  reverse  of  gratuitow. 
To  operate  payment;  to  procure,  \m  compel  ptLj" 

ment. 
To  rejpeat  a  sum  ;  to  repay  it 
A  wrUer  /  a  scrivener,  an  attorney 
AUenarly  ;  onfly. 
AUaurf  biesidea. 
Ta  rlafmuiAv  to  distrain. 
Vnvpthilej  deceased* 
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MABRIAGB  FORTION.- 

Thefl  and  plundering,  instead  of  beifig  ihfa' 
mous,  were  reckoned  the  most  wholesome  eser-* 
cises  of  youth,  when  they  were  without  the  limits 
of  their  own  community,  and  were  not  taken  in 
the  fa^t.  From  this  lyonrce  the  chiefs  deri^  re^ 
Wards  for  their  numerous  foll6wers^  and  dowries 
sometimes  for  tlieir  daughters,  it  is  known  that 
one  of  them  en^ged,  in  a  contract  of  marri^^e^ 
to  give  his  son-m-law  the  purchase  cif  threv  Ati- 
chaelmat  moowt,  at  a  Kasoh  of  the  year  when  the 
nights  were  long,  and  the  cattle  stroflfg  enough  to 
bear  hardd  riving.  These  transactions  happened 
on  the  main  land^  where  dark  worodsy  eitensittf 
wastes^  high  forked  mountains,  and  a  eoast  in-* 
dented  witn  long  winding  branches  of  the  sea^  tk' 
voured  the  trade.  Those  were  strong  holds,  little 
frequented  by  strangers,  where  the  ancient  prac-« 
tices  and  prejudices  may  he  preserved  to  the  last 
period  of  time',  without'  some  such  violent  shock 
as  that  6f  the  year  1745« 

t'POK  TUB  ORtVfe-tfTONB  OF  J(yHll  MURCHI  ANff 
DANIBL  MBIKLBWRATH,  NBAR  TUB  CROSI^ 
WAtBR  OF    DUSK,   IN   COI/HONBL   PARI8U« 

Here  in  this  place  two  martyrs  lie, 

Whose  blood  to'  heav'fi  hath  a  loud  cry* 

MurderM  contrary  divine  laws, 

For  owning  of  klfig  Jesus  laws. 

By  bloody  Drummond  they  were  rfiot/ 

Without  any  trial,  near  this  spot# 

80LBMN    HUNTING/ 

Mr.  P«fnnant  gives  the  following  itftetcstiffg  B^ 
count  of  a  royal  hunt,  from  William  Ikirclay'# 
Contra  Monarchomacho9,^^*  I  once  had  a  sight  of 
a  very  extraordinary  sort,  in  tke  year  1569,  the' 
Earl  *of  Atliol,  a  prince  $4  th^  blood  royal,  had 
with  much  trouble  and  vast  expense  a  hudtirig* 
match,  for  the  entertaiimient  of  our  most  illus-' 
trioBs  and  most  graces  queen.  Our  people  calf 
thit  a  royal  huntings  I  waa  then  a  ywng  manf 
'  and  was  present  on  that  occasion »  two  thousand 
Highkmdcrs  (or  wiM  Scotch  as  you  caU  ik^' 
Aa9 
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bore)  were  employed  to  drive  tb  the  hunting- 
grouod  bU  the  deer  firom  the  woods  and  hiUt  of 
At  holly  Badenoch,  Marr,  Murray,  and  the  coiin- 
triea  about.  Ab  these  Hij^hlanders  use  a  light 
dress,  and  are  very  fwift  of  foot,  they  went  up  and 
down  so  nimbly,  that  in  less  than  two  months' 
time  they  brought  together  two  thousand  red-deer, 
besides  roes  and  fallow-deer,  llie  queen,  the 
^reat  men,  and  a  number  of  others,  were  in  a  glen 
when  all  these  deer  were  brought  before  them. 
Believe  me,  the  whole  body  of  them  moved  for- 
ward in  something  like  battle  order.  This  sight 
still  strikes  me,  and  ever  will,  for  they  had  a 
leader  whom  they  followed  close  wherever  he 
moved.  This  leader  was  a  very  fine  stag,  with  a 
very  high  head.  The  sight  delighted  the  queen 
very  much;  but  she  soon  had  cause  for  fear; 
upon  the  earl'sCwbo  had  been  accustomed  to  such 
sights)  addressing  her  thus:  '  Uo  ypu  observe 
that  stag,  who  is  foremost  of  the  herd  ?  There  is 
danger  from  that  stag ;  for  if  either  fear  or  rage 
should  force  him  from  the  ridge  of  that  hill,  let 
every  one  look  to  himself,  for  none  of  us  will 
be  out  of  the  way  of  harm ;  for  the  rest  will  fol- 
low this  one,  and  having  thrown  u«  under  foot, 
tVicy  will  open  a  passage  to  the  hill  behind  us.' 
Wliat  happened  a  moment  after  confirmed  this 
opinion:  for  the  queen  ordered  one  of  the  best 
dogs  to  be  let  loose  on  one  of  the  doer  :  this  the 
liog  pursues :  the  leading  stag  was  frighted,  he 
iiiea  by  the  same  way  he  had  come  there,  the  rest 
rush  after  him,  and  break  out  where  the  thickest 
body  of  the  Highlanders  was.  They  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  throw  themselves  flat  on  the  heath, 
anJ  to  allow  the  deer  to  pass  over  them.  It  was 
toM  tiie  queen  that  several  of  the  Highlanders  mid 
bven  wounded,  and  that  two  or  three  had  been 
killed  outright ;  and  the  whole  body  bad  got  off, 
had  not  tha'ilighlanders  by  their  skill  in  hunting, 
fallen  upon  a  stratagem  to  cut  off  the  rear  from 
the  main  bixly.  It  was  of  those  that  had  been 
separated  that  the  queen's  dosrs  and  those  of  the 
nobility  ntade  slaughter.  There  were  killed  that 
•  360  deer,  witlv5  wolve$,  and  some  roes." 


PBBSBRVATIOIf   OF   THE  REO^kllA. 

In  the  year  1621,  the  regalia  of  Scotland  veie 
deposited  at  Dunnotter,  to   preserve  them  fron 
the  English  army   which  over-nn  this  country 
at  that  period.     Being  lodged  in  this  .pfatee  br 
order  of  the  privy  council.  Earl  Mariachal  ob- 
tained from  the  public  a  garrison,  with  an  order 
for  suitable  ammunition  and  provisions.  The  earl 
having  joined  the  king's  forces  in  Eng:land,  sfv 
pointed  George  Ogilvy,  of  Banna,  a  neighbourinc 
proprietor,  who  had  been  an  ofiiccr  for  sevt-n»l 
years  in  the  king's  service,  to  be  Iieiitenant-.-«  • 
vernor  of  the  cattle.  This  trust,  Mr.  Ogilvj  matr- 
tained  with  the  greatest  resolution ;  for,  after  r.!'. 
the  other  forts  and  places  of  strength  In  Scnthn  I 
were  reduced  by  the  English  armv,  a   body  i  ( 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Lamdert,  nt  do«ri 
before  Dunnotar.     It  was  first  summof;e<l  to  jiar- 
rendcr  in  November,  1651,  and  repented! v  thr"  ^ 
after  during  the  course  of  the  winter.     About  th^» 
beginning  of  May  following,  the  siege  wa«  con- 
verted into  a  blockade.    Mr.  Ogihrj  did  not  sa> 
render  till  he  was  reduced  by  famine,  and  a  coe- 
set]uent  mutiny  in  the  garrison.  He  had  previcm^Iy, 
by  a  strata;;eni,  on  account  of  which  he  was  lot's 
imprisoned  in  England,  removed  the  reealia.  Mr». 
Grander,  wife  of  the  minister  of  Kimieff,  requested 
permission  of  Major  General  Morgan,  who  then 
commanded  the  besieging  army,   to   visit   Mr^. 
Ogilvy,  the  lady  of  the  governor  of  the  fonne<-. 
Having  obtained  this  permission,  Mr«.  Gnmr<M. 
who  was  a  resolute  woman,  packed  np  tfie  crou  q 
among  some  clothes,  and  carried  it  out  of  the  enti- 
tle in  her  lap  ;  her  maid, at  the  name  time,  carri^-  * 
the  sword  and  sceptre  on  her  back  in  a  baz  *•' 
flax.     The  English  general  politely  assisted  M-^. 
Granger  to  mount  her  horse.    The  regalia  ve  e 
kept  sometimes  in  the  church  of  Kinnetf,  corvee  A 
ed  under  the  pulpit,  and,  at  other  times,  in  a  d«i  • 
ble  bottom  bed  in  the  Manse,  till  the  restoratto  • 
in  1660,  when  they  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Ge*^r,- 
Ogilvy,  who  restored  them  to  Charles  II.     K. 
this  good  service,  Mr.  Ogilvy  was  maile  a   }*a-" 
net ;  and  Sir  John  Keith,  broths  to  the  Earl  >U> 
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Mr.  Granger  and  bis  wife  had  neither  honour  nor 
reward. 
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BISHOPRIC   OF   GLASGOW 

St.  Kcnti^ern  founded  a  bishopric  at  Glasgow 
in  the  year  560,  and  before  this  ][>erlod,  the  place 
seems  scarcelv  to  have  ranked  as  a  town ;  but  this 
establishment  naturally  rendered  the  situation  of 
some  importance,  which,  with  the  aanctity  at^ 
tached  to  St.  Kentigern's  character,  would  induce 
many  to  Bk  their  abode  here.  Houses  were  first 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  and  their 
number  increased  towards  the  river  as  the  inhabi- 
tants turned  their  attention  to  commerce.  Tlie 
town,  however,  remained  for  many  hundred  years 
in  a  state  of  comparative  insigniflcance.  It  was, 
about  the  year  1179,  created  a  borough  by  Wil- 
liam the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland ;  and  the  charter 
granted  by  him  was  confirmed  and  extended  by 
subsequent  monarchs.  In  1450,  James  11.  erected 
the  city  and  barony  of  Glasgow  into  a  regality,  in 
favour  of  the  bishop,  who,  in  order  to  secure  the 
^eater  obedience  of  his  tenants,  vassals,  and  other 
inhabitants,  appointed  powerful  nobles  to  be  their 
baillies  of  regality.  The  bishopric  of  Glasgow 
was  raised  in  1488,  by  act  of  parliament,  into  a 
metropolitan  see  ;  and  the  temporalities  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  church  were  aftl^r wards  confirmed 
by  a  charier  from  James  VI.  Ttie  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  had  under  his  jurisdiction  the  bishoprics 
of  Galloway,  Argyll,  and  the  Isles.  His  authority 
extended  over  two  hundred  aad  forty  parishes, 
and  included  the  whole  counties  of  Dumbarton, 
llenfrew,  Ayr,  and  Lanark,  and  a  part  of  other 
counties. 

MONUMENT   TO   WALLACB. 

On  the  Sd  of  August,  1810,  a  stone  column  thir- 
teen feet  high,  having  a  suitable  inscription,  was 
erected  on  the  top  of  Reddingrig-Moor,  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  illustrious 
patriot.  A  conconrseof  people  assembled  on  the 
<lccasioii,  carrying  Scotch  thistles  in  their  hands. 


and  accompanied  by  a  drum  and  bagpipes,  »nd 
pioceeded  to  the  spot  where  the  stone  was  to  be 
erected.  Aftei^its  erection,  the  company  formed 
acircle,  and  drank  to  the  memory  of  the  hero. 
The  day  was  concluded  with  dancing. 

SCENE   OP    THE   GENTLE  StiBPUGRD. 

Near  Woodhouselee,  the  prdperty  of  A.  Frazor 
l^tler,  Esq.  judge  advocate  of  Scotland,  on  the 
borders  of  this  parish,  with  that  of  Pcnnycuik, 
lies  the  scene  of  that  favourite  Scots  pasloral,  the 
Gentle  Shepherd  :  at  least  there  is  a  strict  coinci- 
dence between  the  actual  scenery,  and  the  local, 
circumstances  mentioned  in  that  poem.  The  ge 
neral  description  of  the  scene  is  **'  A  shepherd's 
village  and  fields  some  few  miles  from  Edinbur<;h." 
The  west  port  is  also  mentioned  as  the  road  from 
the  village  to  market.  The  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Woodhouselee,  is  exactly  charac- 
terized : 

\ 

Scene  I. 
t 

'  Beneath  the  south  side  oIa  craigy  bield. 
Where  crystal  springs,  the  halesome  waters  yield  :*' 

Scene  l\, 
'*  A  flowery  hown,  between  twa  verdant  braes. 
Where  lasses  use  to  wash,  and  spread  thoir  claiths  i 
A  trotting  bumie,  wimpling  through  the  ground; 
Its  channel  pebbles,  shining,  smooth,  and  round.^ 
A  romantic  fall,  near  the  head  of  Glenross  water, 
is  still  named  llabbie's  How,  of  which  Ilamsay's 
description  is  (Exceedingly  accurate. 

Peggy '  "  Gae  farer  up  the  bum,  toHabbie*s  How 
Where  a'  the  sweets  o'  spring  and  simmer  grow. 
Between  twa  birks,  out  o*er  a  little  lin. 
The  water  fa's,  and  mak's  a  singan  din : 
A  pool,  breast-deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glass. 
Kisses  wi' easy  whirles  the  bordering  grass. 
We'll  end  our  washing  while  the  morning's  cool, 
And  when  the  day  grows  het,  we'll  to  the  pool. 
And  wash  oursells,'  &c^ 

What  adds  more  to  the  resemblance  is,  that  tb- 
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pool  is  still  a  favoaritjB  bathioe-place.  The  an- 
cient tower  of  Fulford,  the  lesidence  of  Sir  David 
Furvcs,  was  repaiied  after  the  civil  wars,  and  its 
name  changed  to  Woodhouselee,  "which  it  still 
retains ;  yet  farthsr  coantenance  the  supposition 
of  Ramsay's  havinj:  here  fixed  the  imaginary  re- 
sidence of  his  Sir  William  Worthy. 

IPON  A  ORAVE-8T07IB  W  THP  CHURCIWYARP  OP 
VIGTOUN,  ON  THE  BODV  OF  MAflOARET  V|L- 
PON,  WHO  WAS  DROWNED  IN  THE  WATER  OP 
RLEDNOCH,  UPON  TUB  llXtl  OF  MAY,  1684,  BY 
THE   LAIBD  OF    LAO,  &C. 

Let  earth  and  stone  still  witness  bear. 
There  lies  a  virgin  martyr  here  : 
Murder'd  for  owning  Christ  saprem^ , 
Head  of  his  church,  and  no  more  crime. 
Hut  her  not  owning  prelacy. 
And  not  abjuring  presbytry. 
AVitbin  the  sea  ly^d^o  a  stake, 
She  suffered  for  Christ  Jesus  sake, 
The  actors  of  this  cruel  crime 
Was  Lag,  ff'inrfim,  Strachan,  and  GixUuitn, 
Neither  young  years,  nor  yet  old  age, 
Could  quench  the  fury  of  their  rage. 


T4M   O'   8HANTER. 

Ii  was  while  residing  at  ElUsland,  that  Burns 
wrote  his  "  Tam  o*  Shanter,"  one  of  the  best  of 
all  his  productions.  The  circumstances  which 
leave  rise  to  it  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  literary 
historv.  The  celebrated  Captaip  Prose  having, 
on  his'  tour  through  Scotland,  stopped  some  time 
at  Carse  House,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ellisland, 
with  Captain  Riddel,  of  Glen  Riddel,  a  particular 
friend  of  Bums,  the  antiquarian  and  the  poet  be- 
came **  unco  pack  and  thick  thegithor."  Burns 
requested  that  Captain  Grose,  wbfen  he  should 
visit  Ayrshire,  would  make  a  drawing  of  AUoway 
Kirk,  as  it  was  the  burial  place  of  hia  ftither,  and 
where  he  himself  had  some  claim  to  lay  down 
»*»s  bones;  adding,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  good  story  of 
"s  and  appariiions,  of  which  he  knew  the 
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captain  was  fond.  The  captain  agreed  to  the  le- 
quest,  provided  the  poet  would  furnish  a  witch 
story  to  be  printed  along  with  it.  Tam  o*  Shtaier 
was  accordingly  produced,  and  was  first  printed  ia 
Grose's  AnHqtUtiei  of  Seoiland. 

HIOHLAN0  COTTAGE. 

Their  cottages  are  in  general  miserable  habita- 
tions ;  they  are  built  of  rougd  stones  without  any 
cement,  thatched  with  sods,and  sometimes  heath ; 
they  are  generally,  though  not  always,  divided  by 
a  wicker  partition  into  two  apartments,  in  the 
larger  of  which  the  family  reside  :  it  serves  like- 
wise as  a  sleeping-room  for  them  all.  fn  the 
middle  of  this  room  is  the  fire,  made  of  peat 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  over  it,  by  means  of  a 
hook,  han;;8  the  pot  for  dressing  the  victuab. 
There  is  frequently  a  hole  in  the  rpof  to  allow 
exit  to  the  smoke ;  but  this  is  not  directly  over 
the  fire,  on  account  of  the  rain ;  and  very  little  of 
the  smoke  finds  its  way  out  of  it,  the  greatest  part, 
after  having  filled  every  corner  of  tlie  room,  com- 
ing out  of  the  door,  so  that  it  is  aln)ost  impossible 
for  any  one  unaccustomed  to  it  to  breathe  in  the 
hut.  The  other  apartment,  to  which  yoa  enter  by 
the  same  dpor,  is  reserved  for  cattle  and  pQultrr^ 
when  these  do  not  choose  to  mess  and  lodge  with 
the  family. 

CHIEF  OF   TUB   MACQUARRIBS. 

This  gentleman  was  68  years  of  age  wbea  b^ 
entered  the  army  in  1^78.  Although  far  ^dhraaced 
in  age,  he  was  healthy,  strong,  and  capable  of  ex- 
ecuting every  duty  of  his  new  profession,  lie  died 
in  1817,  in  his  103d  year,  the  last  of  a  long  Viae 
which,  though  possessing  little  property,  and  awr- 
rounded  by  the  powerful  chiefs  of  the  MacdonaMv 
of  the  Isles,  Macleans,  Campbells,  &c.  had  pre- 
served itself  entire  and  uninterrupted  for  a  perioa 
of  nearly  (lOO  ^ears.  The  chief  of  Macqoarrie,  in 
1314,  was  distmguished  under  King  Robert  Bnice 
at  Bannock-bum.  The  last  of  the  race  was  obligfd 
to  sell  his  property,  which  was  (the  cause  of  his 
entering  the  army  at  so  late  a  period  ia  life,  aad 
dy^ng  without  mjale  issue. 
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^^  BULLBR  OF   BO  CHAN. 

This  is  an  immenie  cavern  into  which  the  wa 
enterB  by  a  natural  arch  formed  in  the  rock. 
This  giaod  natuial  cariosity  is  on  the  coast  of 
Aberdeenshire^  aboat  8  miles  from  Peterhead,  and 
is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Slanes 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Errol.  The  won- 
ders of  this  part  of  the  coast  are  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Johnson. 

**  We  came  in  the  afternoon  to  Slanes  Castle, 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  so  that  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  towers  seem  only  a  continua- 
tion of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  foot  of  which  is 
beatea  b^  the  waves.  To  walk  round  the  house 
seemed  impracticable.  From  the  windows  the 
eye  wanders  over  the  sea,  that  separates  Scotland 
from  Norway,  and  when  the  winds  beat  with 
violence,  must  enjoy  all  the  terrific  grandeur  of 
the  tempestuous  ocean.  I  would  not  for  my 
amusement  wish  for  a  storm;  but  as  storms, 
whether  wished  or  not,  will  sometimes  happen, 
I  mav  say,  without  violation  of  humanity,  that  I 
should  willingly  Idbk  out  upon  them  from  Slanes 
Castle. 

'*  When  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  our 
departure  was  prohibitec)  by  the  countess,  till  we 
should  have  seen  two  places  upon  the  coast, 
which  she  rightly  considered  as  worthy  of  cu- 
riosity. Dun  Buy,  and  the  Buller  of  Buchan,  to 
which  Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  conducted  us. 

''  Dun  Buy,  which,  in  Erse,  is  said  to  signify  the 
Yellow  Rock,  is  a  double-  protuberance  of  stone, 
open  to  the  main  sea  on  one  side,  and  parted  from 
the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  on  the  other. 
It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  from  the  dun^  of 
iiinumenble  sea*fowls;  which,  in  the  spring, 
choose  this  place  as  convenient  for  incubation, 
and  have  their  enrs  and  their  young  taken  in 
^reat  abundance.  One  of  the  birds,  that  frequent 
this  rock,  has,  as  were  told,  its  body  not  larger 
than  a  duck's,  and  yet  lays  eggs  as  lar^  as  tliose 
of  a  goose.  This  bird  is  bj  the  inhabitants 
named  a  coot.  That  which  is  called  coot  in 
Bngland,  is  here  a  copter.     Upon  theae  rocka, 


there  wns  nothing  thaicould  long  detain  attention, 
and  we  soon  turned  our  eyes  to  the  Buller  or 
Bouilloir  of  Buchan,  which  no  man  can  see  with 
indifference  who  has  either  sense  of  danger  or 
delight  in  rarity.  It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly 
tabulated,  united  on  one  side  with  a  high  shore, 
and  on  the  other,  nsing  steep  to  a  great  heip^ht 
above  the  main  sea.  T%e  top  is  open,  from  which 
may  be  seen  a  dark  gulf  of  water,  -which  flows 
into  the  cavity  through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  inclosing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  well,  bordered  with  a  wall.  The  edge 
of  the  Buller  is  not  wide,  and  to  those  that  walk 
round,  appears  very  narrow.  Jle  that  ventures  to 
look  downward,  sees  that  if  his  foot  should  slip, 
he  must  fall  from  his  dreadful  elevation  upon 
stones  on  one  side,  or  into  the  water  on  the  other. 
We  however  went  round,  and  were  glad  when  the 
circuit  was  completed. 

**  When  we  came  down  to  the  aea,  we  saw  som<% 
boats  and  rowers,  and  resolved  to  eiplore  the 
Buller  at  the  bottom.  '  We  entered  the  arch  which 
the  water  had  made,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
place,  which,  though  we  could  not  think  oui;seIves 
in  danger,  we  could  scarcely  survey  without  some 
recoil  of  the  mind.  The  bason  in  which  we 
floated  was  nearly  circuhir,  perhaps  thirty  yards 
in  diameter,  we  were  enclosed  by  a  natural  waif, 
rising  steep  on  every  side  to  a  height  which  pro- 
duced the  idea  of  unsurmountable  confinement. 
The  interruption  of  all  lateial  light  caused  a  dis- 
mal gloom.  Round  us  was  a  perpendicular  rock, 
above  us  the  distant  sky,  and  below  us  unknown 
profundity  of  water.  If  1  had  any  malice  against 
a  walking  spirit,  insfead  of  laying  him  in  the  Red 
Sea,  I  would  condemn  him  to  reside  in  the  Buller 
of  Buchan, 

*'  But  terror  without  danger  is  only  one  of  tho 
sports  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the  mind 
that  is  permitted  no  longer  than  it  pleases.  We 
were  soon  at  leisure  to  examine  the  place  with 
minute  inspection,  and  found  many  cavities  whidi, 
as  the  watermen  told  us,  went  backward  to  a 
depth  whicfi  had  never  been  explored.     Their 
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exteal  «e  ImmI  ftol  tiiae  to  try.  They  an  saM  to 
■enra  different  pujcpotea.  Ladies  come  hither 
aome  time  in  the  sommer  with  coUationsy  and 
smugglers  make  them  store-houses  for  clandestine 
merchandise.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  the 
pirates  of  ancient  times  often  used  them  as  ma- 
gazines of  arms,  or  repositories  of  plunder.^ 
,  Near  tlie  Castle  of  Slanes  is  a  dropping  caTe. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  now  well  un- 
derstood by  philosophers.  When  lime  is  com- 
bined with  a  iaige  portion  of  carbonic  acid>  it  is 
dissolved  by  watery  and  when  the  jolntion  dropa 
downj  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  lost,  end  tne 
remainder  not  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  lime  in 
solution,  it  becomes  again  solid.  Hence  it  forms 
in  this  process  those  diffeient  concretion!  which 
are  like  icic]eB» 

Besides  the  celebrated  cave,  two  other  caves 
were  discovered  in  1752  by  workmen  digging  for 
lime.  They  were  filled  with  pillars,  formed  by 
the  dropping  of  the  soluiion^of  lime 

THOMAS  RUDDIM AM. 

This  eminent  scholar  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Royndiej  Banffshire,  in  October,  1674.  He  was 
initiated,  in  gmmmar  at  the  parish  school  of 
Boyndie,  and. having,  in  November  1680,  gfone  to 
Aberdeen,  he  obtained  a  bursary  in  that  univer- 
sity. In  June,  1694,  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  He  was  now  engaged  by  Robert 
Young,  of  Ai\ldbar,  to  assist  the  studies  of  his 
son.  While  in  thi#  situaUon,  hearing,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1695,  of  the  decease  of  Patrick  Bellie, 
the  schoolmaster  of  Laurencekirk,  in  the  Mearns, 
he  obtained  his  place  pertly  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  present  patron,  though  perhaps  as 
much  by  his  own  reputation  for  diligence  and 
learning.  Here  he  renmined  for  three  years  and 
a  half,  till  towards  the  end  of  1699,  that  an  acci- 
dent opened  new  prospects  to  his  view.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  PiCcaime,  being  detained  by  vio- 
lence of  weather  at  this  ineonsidemble  hamlet, 
which  had  not  yet  a  library  at  the  inn,  felt  the 

-  levy  of  having  nothing  to  do     Wanting  society. 
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he  inqnlred  if  there  waa no  peiaon  in  the  viUsgc^ 
who  coold  interchange  conversation,  and  would 
partake  of  his  dinner.  The  hostess  infoimed  him, 
that  the  schoolmaster,  though  young,  was  said  to 
be  learned,  and  though  modest,  uie  was  sure 
could  talk.  Thus  met'  Pitcaime,  at  the  a^  of 
forty-seven,  with  Ruddiman,  at  twenty-five.  Their 
literature,  their  politics,  and  their  general  cast  of 
mind,  were  mntually  pleasing  to  each  other.  Pit- 
caime invited  Ruddiman  to  Edinbutgrb,  offered 
him  his  patronage,  and  performed  in  the  end, 
what  is  not  always  eiperienced,  as  mnch  as  be 
origisallTpromiied.  Roddiman^accoidit^lycaroe 
to  that  city  in  1700 ;  and  on  the  8d  of  Bilay,  1709 
he  was  appointed  asalstant  librarian  to  the  adro- 
cates  library.  In  1709,  he  published  "  Johnstoai 
Cantici  Solomonis  paraphrasis  poeticn.**  To  as 
edition  of  the  translation  of  Virgil's  iEneid,  hj 
Gavin  Douglas,  published  in  1710,  Mr.  Rudchonn 
wrote  the ''Large  Glossary,  ei  plaining  the  diS- 
cult  words,  and  serving  for  a  dictionary  to  the  old 
Scottish  langnage."  A  vacancy  happening  soon 
after  in  the  grammar  school  of  Dundee,  the  m&' 
'  gistrates  invited  our  grammarian  to  fill  the  of^ce 
of  rector ;  but  the  feculty  of  advocates,  unwiHii>t: 
to  part  with  him,  voluntarily  gave  him  an  e<^'i- 
tion  to  his  annual  salary,  to  induce  him  to  coi»- 
tinuein  their  service.  In  1714,  Ruddiinan  pub- 
lished''The  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Too^aer 
a  woik  which  will  transmit  his  nanao  with  cp|€» 
brity  to  every  age,  as  long  as  the  lai^gui^  of 
Rome  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Seotlspd. 
An  entire  edition  of  the  works  of  Bucbsnan,  with 
notes  by  our  author,  made  its  appearance  in  17 15. 
in  two  volumes  folio.  In  the  same  year  he  coir- 
menced  printer,  in  co-partnership  with  hia  brother 
Walter ;  and  the  first  production  of  their  pn» 
was  the  second  volume  of  *'  Abercromby's  Mar- 
tial Achievements.''  In  1725,  he  published  iS- 
first  part  of  his  "  Grammaticie  LatioaE*  ln«ti:^ 
tiones,"  and  the  second  part  was  delivered  to  tK 
learned  world  in  1791.  Mr  Ruddiman  enrari-^ 
as  the  printer  of  a  newspaper.  "  The  C^ledcHsrse 
Meronry,"  in  179^  and  in   1798.  acquired  Ct 
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property  of  the  paper,  which  continaed  in  his 
family  to  the  year  1772.     In  1737,  when  he  was 
upon  a  visit  at  Ijondon^  Ruddiman  engaged  to 
edit  the  "  DiploDiata  et  Numismata  Scottae  ;'*  a 
work  left  imperfect  hy  the  death  of  the  author, 
Mr.  James  Anderson.    Mr.  Uuddiraan^s  prefece 
to  that  work  is  a  masterpiece  of  it»  kind.    After 
this  ^reat  performance,  he  ceased  for  a  while  from 
liis  labours  at  the  af!:e  of  sixty-five.     The  *^  Dip- 
lomata,"  which  added  more  to  his  renown  than 
to  his  fortune,  was  the  last  book  of  any  magnitude 
which  his  dilierence  edited.     In  1745,  however, 
he  wrote  a  ''  Vindication  of  Buchanan's  version 
of  the  Psalms/'  in  opposition  to  a  learned  Knglish 
gentleman,  who  had  preferred  the  version  of  Dr. 
Johnson.      In  this  elaborate  book,  which  is  a 
standard  of  criticism,  Mr.  Ruddiman  shews  his 
unbiassed  regard  to  truth  and  merit;  for  though 
he  had  differed  from  Buchanan  aa  a  historian,  be 
would  maintain  his  superiority  as  a  poet.    During 
the  calamitous  summer  of  1745,  Ruddiman  re. 
tired  from  the  disturbed  scenes  of  Edinburgh  to 
the  sequestered  quiet  of  the  country.    Hero  he 
diverted  the  dieary  days  of  rebellion,  by  pursuing 
his  accastomed  studies.    It  was  in  the  retirement 
of  a  farmer's  dwelling  that  he  wrote,  without  any 
purpose  of  publication,  "  Critical  Observations 
on  Burman*s  Commentary  upon  Lucan's  Pharsa- 
lia,"  which  that  eminent  scholar  had  published 
at  I^yden  in  1740.     After  this  time,  he  published 
several  sniall  treatises  on  disputed  parts  of  the 
Scottish  history,  to  which  he  was  ealled  by  some 
who  had  attacked  him  with  abundance  cif  scur- 
rility and  abusive  language.     He  preserved  the 
di;;nity  of  a  scholar  and  a  christian.     While  he 
maintained  the  truth,  he  keptbis  temper;  shewed 
he  had  the  greatness  to  pity,  and  the  chanty  to 
forgive ;  and  was  as  far  snpenor  to  his  opponents 
in  good  breeding  as  in  real  knowledge.     His  prin- 
ciples were  formed  npon  mature  reflection ;  but 
once  convinced   they   were  right,   he  was  very 
ste^y  to  them,  though  at  the  same  time  he  could 
make   great  allowances  for   those  who  did  not 
think  as  he  did.     In  October   1731,  at  the  ugr  oi' 
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aeventy-seven,  he  was  obliged  to  adk  the  aid  of 
physicians  for  preserving  bis  sight,  which,  how- 
ever, they  did  Aot  effect.  Yet  this  misfortune,' 
which  to  a  scholar  cannot  be  easily  supplied,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  doing  kind  acts  tu  his  rolR^ 
tions,  and  continuing  his  correspondency  with  his 
friends ;  from  pursuing  his  studies,  an<i  producing, 
meantime,  his  edition  of  Livy,  which  llarwood 
declares  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  that  ever  whs 
published.  Glasgow  had  to  boast  of  the  spotless 
perfection  of  her  Horace  in  1741;  Edinburgh 
liad  reason,  said  that  able  critic,  to  triumph  in  the 
immaculate  purity  of  Ruddiman's  Livy  in  1751. 
The  deprivation  of  sight  brought  with  it  other 
losses,  besides  the  retardation  of  his  usual  labours, 
and  the  hinderance  of  his  accustomed  walks. 
Ruddiman  had  a  spirit  too  conscientious  and  too 
independent  to  hold  an  office  wfiich  he  could  no 
longer  execute.  And,  on  tlie  7th  of  January,  1752, 
he  gave  in  a  resignation  to  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates of  his  charge  as  their  librarian,  which  be 
had  diligently  executed  for  almost  half  a  century. 
His  letter  of' resignation  he  wrote  in  English,  ex-, 
pressing  his  gratitude  for  their'many  favours,  and 
offering  his  prayers  for  their  future  honours. 
When  the  late  Dr.  Johnson  was  told  in  lahat  lan- 
guage our  gmmmarian  had  relinquished  his  trust, 
and  expressed  his  thankfulness,  he  said,  **■  That 
such  a  letter,  from  such  a  scholar,  ought  to  have 
been  in  I^tin."  Yet,  of  Ruddiman,  Johnson  de- 
clared, **  that  his  learnings  ia  not  his  highest  ex- 
cellence;'* and  sent  him,  a?  a  mark  of  hJaJcind- 
ness,  a  copy  of  the  Rambler,  when  it  was  repub- 
lished at  Edinburgh ;  Ruddiman,  however^  had 
out-lived  his  vanities  ;  and  the  lawyers  of  Scotland 
were  not  to  learn,  that  tlieir  librarian  could  write 
Tully*s  language  with  Tally's  purity.  Ruddiman 
died  at  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  the  ld;b  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1757,  when  he  had  advanced  into  tiie 
eighty -third  year  of  his  89*.  He  Iwd  lived,  for 
»even  years,  under  the  affliction  of  bcxlily  dien'asjs 
of  various  kinds ;  but  his  mental  powers  remained 
unshaken  to  the  end.  He  liad  been  long  aHli*  led 
with  the  strangurv ;  he  had  been  somewhat  stt^pi- 
•^  A  3 
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^•d  by  dettfneM :  and,  ai  the  aame  time  that  the 
aicrht  of  one  of  hie  eyes  was  lost,  the  vision  of  the 
other  was  almost  extinguished  :  but  the  pressure 
of  his  infirmtties  only  g;ave  ardour  to  his  piety,  and 
the  debilities  of  age  only  invigorated  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  faith.  He  was  bariM  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Grey  Friars  church* 


BOORVB, 

This  ancient  fortress  is  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Sutherland,  on  a  lofty  oblong  rock,  rising  out  of 
deep  water,  and  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  but  by  a 
very  narrow  neck,  which  joins  it  to  the  precipices 
on  the  main.  The  cliff  on  which  it  stands,  is  about 
150  feet  high.  The  area  round  the  building  is 
about  200  feet  square.  There  is  a  vaulted  pas- 
sage, formed  by  nature,  through  the  rock  beneath, 
which  is  800  £edt  in  length,  like  a  grand  arch  or 
vault,  through  which  a  boat  may  row.  It  is 
stated  by  Forfseus,  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a 
buccaneer,  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  besieged 
and  destroyed  by  the  Earl  of  Sotbcir}aod  in  1656 
It  10  a  fine  ruin. 

^      4MD6RS0N*S  INSTITUTION,  GLASGOW. 

,  This  uisful  seminary  was  incorporated  in  1 796, 
by  a  chartet  from  the  city  magistnUes.  It  was 
established  by  the  late  Mr.  Jolm  Anderson,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university, 
who  conferred  on  it  his  valuable  philosophical 
apparatus^  museum,  and  library.  These  have  since 
repeived  coiisidenible  additions  by  purchase  and 
donation ;  and  the  managers  have  also  procured 
every  article  necessary  to  illpMrate  experimental 
philosophy  and  chemistry. 

Professor  Anderson  designed  this  institution  to 
consist  of  four  colleges,  namely,  one  of  arts,  one 
'  of  medicine,  a  third  of  lawtaod  a  fourth  of  the- 
oloiry.  The  plan  has  hitherto  been  limited  to 
physical  science,  comprehending  natural  philo- 
ifophy,chemislry,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy ; 
bc-Hides  which,  there  is  a  mechanical  class,  to 
which  is  Appropriated  a  considerable  library. 
This  scicntitic  seminary  exhibits  a  peculiar  trait 


in  its  character,  by  affording  to  all  ranka,  of  both 
sexes,  an  easy  access  to  the  f  ubltme  principln  of 
philosophy.  It  possesses  a  very  exteasive  and 
various  collection  of  models  and  appamtns,  sad 
has  been  of  essential  advantage  in  pronaoting  the 
public  improvement.  This  seminary  is  under  the 
inspection  and  controul  of  tlie  Lord  Provost,  tba 
senior  Baillie,  Dean  of  Guild,  Convener,  Presideat 
of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Dean 
of  the  Procurators,  and  the  Moderatons  of  the 
Synod  of  Ghisgow  and  Avr,  and  of  the  Presbyte- 
ries of  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton,  any  six  of  whom 
to  be  a  quorum.  The  immediate  superintendance 
is  vested  in  eighty-one  trustees,  nine  of  whom  are 
chosen  annually  to  regulate  the  principal  albin 
of  the  institution. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  first  ^ve  popuhir  and  aci- 
entific  lectures  in  the  seminarv.  •  He  was  «sc- 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Geoige  Birbeck,  who  added  a  course 
of  geography  and  astronomy,  and  a  plain  course, 
\iapted  to  persons  engaged  in  mechanical  and 
chemical  arts.  Since  that  period,  three  profes- 
sorships have  been  appointed,  one  for  nataial 
philosophy,  another  for  botany,  and  a  third  for 
anatomy  and  suigery. 

CALEOOVIAN   CANAL. 

The  Caledonian  canal  was  opened  on  the  SSdof 
October,  1828.    The  folk>wing  is  an  abatnct  of 
the  expense  of  this  great  national  woik. 
Management  and  travelling  expenses    -    £i9jOQO 
Timber  ....        68,000 

Machinery  and  cast  iron  work  -        131,400 

Quarries  and  Masonry  -  -        195^900 

Shipping  ....       lljOOO 

Labour  and  workmanship         -  -     418^000 

Houses  and  building*  -  -  4,6«iD 

Purchase  and  damage  of  lands  -  47,9a>i 

Purchase,  hire,  and  support  of  horses  Z^p» 

Road-making  ...  4,0k»> 

Incidental  expenses        ...        2,000 
I  - 

i:905,aE^ 

A  small  additi<»al  expense  was  required  to 
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Asiumiiig  the  number  of  lieaViitf  Gbtgow  at  the  lime  that^iTedid,  and  the 


complete  the  dred^og. 

miles  actually  opept(Bd  upon  to  be  twenty-five, 

(be  expense,  per  mile,  is  about  £36,500. 

OBNBRAL  JOHN  FORBES. 

This  brave  officer  was  of  the  family  of  Skella- 
ter,  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  served  at  the  siege  of 
Maestricht,  in  1748>  and  in  the  seven  years*  war. 
He  afterwards  entei^  into  the  Portuguese  service, 
and  introduced  the  Prussian  system  of  discipline, 
tie  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  four  successive  so- 
vereigns, for  his  integrity  and  virtue.  He  com- 
manded the  Portuguese  army  at  Roussillon,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
field  the  highest  rank  and  honours  under  the  crown 
of  Pbrtugal.  He  accompanied  the  royal  family  to 
Brazil,  and  died  there  on  the  8th  of  January,  1808, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

DUMKBLD   CATHEDRAL. 

The  cathedral  has  once  been  a  fine  pile  of  builds 
jng,  though  now  much  dilapidated ;-  the  architec- 
ture is  partly  Saxon  and  partly  Gothic,  like  most 
of  the  old  abbeys ;  the  choir  is  still  entire,  and 
converted  into  the  parish  church  ;  it  was  built  in 
1350,  by  Bishop  Sincli{ir,  who  is  here  buried.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  choir,  is  the  charter  house, 
built  by  Bishop  Lauder,  in  1469,*  the  vauU  of 
which  is  now  used  as  the  burying-place  of  the 
family  of  Athol ;  and  the  upper  room  is  occupied 
as  a  charter-room  by  the  Duke.  The  tower,  which 
stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  is  very 
elegant,  and  remarkable  for  a  rent  of  the  wall, 
from  top  to  bottom,  nearly  two  inches  wide* 

AN  AMBRICAN  IN  AN  HIGHLAND  BONNBT, 

Before  leaving  Glasgow,  says  he,  )  purchased 
<i  Highland  cap,  or  bonnet,  as  it  is  called,  for  ihe 
convenience  of  wearing  in  travelling.  It  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  Lowlands,  and  is  more  com* 
fortable  in  a  carriage  than  a  round  hat.  It  excited, 
however,  more  attention  than  I  could  have  wished. 
It  has  so  happened  that  tha  42d  and  92d  Highland 
rc^imcjiu  are  ordered  to  this  country,  by  way  of 
'JPoTt-Patrick :  the  former  went  on*  the  point  of 


latter  had  actually  marched  from  Edinburgh  sevc*- 
lal  days  before.  My  bonnet,  accordingly,  which, 
at  another  time,  would  have  passed  unobserved, 
has  led 'many  to  suppose  me  to  belong  to  the 
army.  While  on  my  route  from  Glasgow,  I  heard 
several  times  the  expression,  as  I  was  passing, 
'<  There  goes  a  Waterloo  cap."  The  landlord  at 
Port-Patrick  at  first  took  me  for  a  Highland  offi- 
cer ;  and,  on  the  morning  1  embaiked,  1  was  seve- 
ral times  asked,  if  I  was  attached  to  the  body  of 
military  which  was  expected  to  cross  over  that 
day.  A  similar  mistake  prevailed  on  my  reaching 
the  opposite  shore,  and  mariy  questions  were  put 
concerning  the  movements  of  the  two  regiments. 
It  was  not,  in  every  instance,  that  I  cared  about 
undeceiving  the  inquirer ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
it  did  no  good ;  and,  in  the  second,  a  positive  be* 
nefit  was  otherwise  gained.  For  such  is  the  high 
character  which  these  troops  have  obtained  by 
their  brave  and  gallant  conduct,  that  they  are 
every  where  welcomed  with  demonstrations  of 
respect. 

FOSTER  CHILDRBN. 

By  this  singular  custom,  which  equally  pre- 
vailed among  the  Scoto-Irish,  till  recent  times, 
children  were  mutually  given  from  different  fd mi- 
lies  to  be,  by  strangers,  nursed  and  bred.  The 
lower  ordera  considered  this  trust  as  an  honour 
rather  than  a  service,  for  which  an  adequate  re- 
ward was  either  given  or  expected.  The  attach- 
ment of  those  who  were  thus  educated,  is  said  to 
have  been  indissoluble,  "  for  there  is  no  love  in 
the  world  comparable,'*  sasth  Camden,  **  by  many 
degrees  to  that  of  fostei^brethren  in  Ireland." 
From  this  practice  arose  connexion  of  family  and 
union  of  tribes,  which  often  prompted,  and  some- 
times prevented,  civil  feuds. 

The  terms  of  fosterage  vary  in  different  islands: 
in  Mull,  the  father  sent  with  his  child  a  certain 
number  of  cows,  to  which  the  same  number  was 
added  by  the  fosterer ;  the  father  appropriated  a 
propor^ionatf'  extent  of  country,  without  rrnt,  for 
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enterUiiied  by  Cliarles'  VII.';  aiid  at  Rome  he 
was  received  with  those  faonoun  which  are 
doe  to  princes  onfy.  But  at  home,  in  Uie  mean 
time,  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Doug-las 
had  begun  to  be  fatalfy  sapped.  James,  awakening 
as  from  a  dream,  began  to  discover  that  he  had 
advanced  Douglas  too  high.  Douglas  of  Balveny, 
who  had  been  left  with  fnll  aathoritj  to  superin- 
tend all  the  earl's  affetrs  during  his  own  absence, 
imprudently  thwarted  the  wishes  of  the  king^  and 
set  the  royal  authority  at  defiance.  James  mus- 
tered a  powerful  military  foice,  and  took  several 
of  the  castles  of  Douglas.  Earl  William  received 
tidings  of  these  transactions  in  Scotland^  while  he 
with  his  companions  were  at  Rome.  The  earl 
hastened  to  Scotland,  and  seemed  at  first  to  resume 
his  former  ascendancy  over  Jameses  mind.  He  was 
nominated  his  lieu  tenant  or  justiciary  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  But  Douglas  could  no  longer 
repose  confidence  in  the  monarch's  favour.  The 
enmity  between  Crichton  and  Douglas  was  not 
now  laid  aside;  and  the  earl  resoived  to  rid  him- 
self for  ever  of  such  an  enemy.  Casting  off  all 
respect  for  the  king's  peace>  Douglas  lay  in  wait 
for  him  between  his  own  castle  and  the  town  of 
Edinburgh.  Crichton,  going  with  a  few  atten- 
dants to  Edinburgh,  was  suddenly  assaulted  by  a 
troop  of  armed  men ;  but,  taking  courage,  they 
made  so  vigorous  a  resistance,  that  he  secured 
his  retreat  with  safety  and  honour  to  Crichton 
castle.  Neither  Douglas  nor  his  sovereign  could 
longer  cordially  and  steadily  believe  the  safety  of 
the  other  to  be  consistent  with  his  own.  Maclel- 
lan  of  Bombie,  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  whose  pos- 
sessions lay  in  the  midst  of  Douglas's  lands  in 
Galloway,  had  refused  to  attach  himself  to  the 
earl.  In  the  eyes  of  Douglas  this  was  an  unpar-< 
donable  offence..  He  besieged  him  in  his  castle, 
took  and  destroyed  it ;  'carried  him  to  the  conti- 
guous castle  of  Thrievc,  and  afteru-ards  beheaded 
him.  The  indignation  with  which  James  received 
the  news  of  such  acts  as  these,  prrpctrated  by 
Douglas,  or  under  his  authority,  deter  in  im*d  him 
at  length  to  endeavour  to  rid  himself  of  ifee  oppo- 


sition of  a  subject  so  powerful.  Earl  Donglks 
was  therefore  invited  to '  attend  his  sovereign  in 
parliament  at  Stirling.  Letters  of  pardon  and 
safe  conduct  were  granted  to  him  under  the  king's 
great  seal ;  and  Crichton  was  sent  away  from  the 
court,  lest  his  presence  should  lead  the  earl  to 
drted  the  same  fate  by  which  his  cousins  bad 
been  before  cut  off.  Douglas,  thus  assured,  re- 
paired with  a  princely  train  of  attendants  to  Stir- 
ling. The  earl  himself  was  received  into  the 
king's  presence  in  the  castle,  and  was  entertained 
at  the  monarch's  table  with  the  most  gracious 
courtesy.  After  the  entertainment,  he  conducted 
the  earl  into  his  closet,  and  began  to  eipostulata 
with  him  earnestly  concerning  those  late  measures 
of  his,  by  which  his  sovereign's  jealousy  had  been 
unavoidably  excited.  The  league,  especially,  in 
which  he  had  combined  with  so  many  other  ba- 
rons, to  give  the  law  to  their  country  and  their 
king,  was  the  subject  of  James's  most  earnest  ex* 
postulations.  While  the  monarch  pressed  his 
potent  vassal  to  abjiire  this  unlawful  combination » 
Douglas  hesitated,  and  strove  to  escape  from  the 
point;  and  at  last  positively  refused  to  yield  to 
his  sovereign's  demand.  The  conveisatlon  waxed 
warm  and  passionate.^  James  suddenly  drew  a 
dagger,  and  swearing,  that,  dince  Douglas  would 
not  himself  dissolve  the  bond  into  which  he  had 
entered,  this  at  least  should,  plunged  the  weapon 
into  the  earfs  bosom.  They  who  waited  in  the 
antic hamber  suddenly  nished  in ;  and  Douglas  fell 
by  a  multitude  of  daggers.  This  happenedon  the 
13th  of  February,  145«. 

LEVBN. 

This  Is  a  river  in  Dumbartonshire,  which  may 
justly  be  termed  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Scot- 
land. It  issues  from  T.iOch  I^omond  at  Ballocb, 
and  falls  into  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton-caatle:  the 
whole  length  of  itscourse,  including  the  windinesf 
is  about  nine  or  ten  miles,  and  \(  is  navigable  tor 
flat-bottomed  vessels  for  one  half  of  the  year.  The 
excellence  of  its  water  for  bleachincr  processes, 
has  induced  many  to  establish  extensive  print- 
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fields  aad  bleacb-lleldt  on  iu  banks.  Some  iden 
may  be  formed  of  the  large  sciile .  on  which  these 
works  are  conducted,  when  it  is  known  that  two 
of  the  largest  print-fields  pay  a  duty  to  govern- 
ment of  upwards  of  40,0001.  per  annum.  These 
works,  there  can  be  ilo  doubt,  are  a  mat  national 
benefit,  by  increasing  the  wealth  and  resoureesof 
the  country ;  but,  ^t  the  same  time,  they  have  the 
tendency  to  banish  that  innocent  simplicity  of 
manners  which  has  been  long  the  characteristic 
of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Could  Dr.  SmoUet  new 
take  a  view  of  his  native  vale,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Leven ;  instead  of  the  quiet  and  happy  pasto- 
ml  scenes  which  he  so  elegantly  describes;  instead 
of  bleating  flocks  and  happy  shepherds ;  be  would 
find  it  the  busy  haunt  of  men,  eager  after  riches ; 
and,  though  as  a  patriot  he  might  rejoice  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  yet  it  is  probable  be 
would  regret  the  loss  of  that  calm  repose,  which 
its  inhabitants  enjoyed  when  it  was  so  dear  to  htm. 
His  Ode  on  I^even  water,  though  inserted  in  so 
many  different  publications,  paints  the  beauties 
of  this  vale  in  so  just  and  pleasing  coloars,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  inserting  it. 
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On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
J  envied  not  the  happiest  swain, 
That  ever  trode  the  Arcadian  plain/ 

Pore  stream!  in  whose  transparent  wave, 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source ; 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course/ 
That  sweetly  warbles  o*er  its  bed. 
With  white  round  polish'd  pebbles  spread : 
While,  lightly  pois'dj  the  spaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood. 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride ; 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide , 
Tlie  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war ; 
The  silver  eel,  and  motled  par. 

Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  channing  maze  thy  waters  make. 


By  bow'rs  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine. 
And  hedges  flower'd  with  eglantine. 
Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green. 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  sean. 
And  bsses  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale. 
And  ancient  faitli  that  knows  no  guile, 
Ani^industry  embrowned  with  tou. 
And  hearts  resolv'd,  and  hands  prepar'd, 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 


SIR   WILLIAM   E1I8KINE. 

This  brave  officer  entered  the  Scots  greys  in 
174S.  He  was  comet  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and 
carried  a  standard,  his  father.  Colonel  Erskine, 
commanding  the  regiment.  In  the  morning  of 
the  battle,  the  colonel  tied  the  standard  to  hit 
son's  leg,  and  told  him,  "  Go  and  take  care  of 
your  charge ,  let  me  not  see  yon  separate ;  if  rou 
return  alive  from  the  field,  you  must  produce  the 
standard.  After  the  battle  the  young  cornet  rode 
up  to  his  father,  and  shewed  him  the  standard  aa 
tight  and  fast  as  in  the  morning. 

THB   OOODMAN'a  CKOFT. 

In  former  ages  the  farmers  were  accnstomed  to 
leave  a  portion  of  their  land  untilled  and  uncropt 
year  after  year.  It  was  supposed  to  be  dedicated 
to  Satan,  and  was  usually  called  the  "  Goodman's 
Croft.*'  In  1594,  the  ministers  and  elders  exerted 
themselves  to  put  an  end  to  this  superstitious 
practice.     ' 

UPON  TUB  QR4VE/8T0IVE  OF  THOMAa  BEOWlf* 
JAIfBS  WOOD,  ANDREW  SWORD,  JOHN  WAD- 
DEL,  AND  JOHN  CLYD,  WHO  8UFFBRBP  MAR- 
TYRDOM AT  MAOi;S-MUIR,  NOVEMBER  95TH, 
1679,  AND  LIE  BURIBD  FN  A  CORN  FIELD  NEAR 
MAOU8-MUIR,  HATH  THIS  INSCRIPTION. 

*Cause  we  at  Both  well  did  appear. 
Perjurious  oaths  refus*d  to  swear, 
'Cause  we  Christ's  cause  would  not  oondemE» 
We  were  'sentenc*d  to  death  by  men. 
Who  rag'd  against  us  in  such  fury, 
'    Our  detfd  bodies  they  did  not  bury ' 
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But  up  on  poles  did  bin^  us  high» 

Triumphs  of  Baber»  victory. 

Our  lives  we  fear'd  not  to  the  death, 

But  constant  proved  to  the  last  breath. 

When  the  gmve-stone  was  set  up  in  October, 
1798,  the  chains  were  taken  out  of  their  graves, 
and  some  of  the  if  bones  and  clothes  were  found 
unconsumed,  forty-nine  years  after  their  death. 

BATTLB  OF  FALKIRK,  7748. 

The  reverend  Mr«  Bennet,  minister  of  Polmont, 
near  Falkirk,  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity 
in  the  cau^e  of  the  reigning  prince,  in  1745.  His 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  influence  which 
he  deservedly  possessed  amon^all  ranks  of  people, 
were  found  extremely  useful  m  procuring  forage 
and  other  accommodations  to  the  troops,  and  even 
intelligence  to  their  leaders,  when  thev  lay  at  Fal- 
kirk. The  Highlanders  were  collected  in  force  at 
theTorwood,in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
were^koown  to  be  preparing  for  battle.  Mr.  Ben- 
net  having*  observed,  that  general  Hawley  was  but 
too  little  sensible  of  the  impending  dajiger,  re- 
niinded  him,  by  quoting  passages  from  the  clas- 
sics, of  the  imprudence  of  too  much  despising  an 
enemy.  Hawley  replied,  that  certainly  such  a 
naked  rabble  would  never  dare  to  attack  his  vete- 
rans, who  had  stood  the  brunt  of  Fontenoy.  "  You 
are  quite  mistaken,"  said  M^.  Burnet,  "  that  rab- 
ble, as  you  call  them,  will  dare  to  attack  yourve- 
ten  ns,  or  any  veterans  in  Europe.  They  are  breve 
even  to  rashness,  and  are  engaged  in  a  cause  in 
which  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  conquer  or 
die ;  and  no  precaution  against  them  ought  to  be 
neglected."  But  the  genera!  could  only  be  con- 
vinced by  the  gleaming  broad  swords  of  the  High- 
landers, who,  in  a  day  or  two,  not  onlv  attacked 
but  utterly  routed  his  veterans.  Their  behaviour, 
it  was  observed,  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Glas- 
gow militia,  a  body  of  men  hastily  collected,  and 
so  ill  disciplined,  that  it  was  jocuhirly  said,  that 
their  officers  were  obliged  to  tie  a*  straw  wisp 
round  their  right  arms,  and  to  give  the  word, 
"  Wheel  to  ^t  from)  the  wisp."    Those  men  not 


only  llred  some  succetsfbl  welUimed  voUies,  but 
stood  their  ground  till  ordered  to  retreat,  while 
the  regulars  made  haste  to  retreat,  without  any 
orders  at  all. 

BATTLE   OP  CRABSTONE. 

The  Forbesses  armed  and  assembled  at  Dramin 
nor,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Strathbosrie. 
Sir  Adam  Gordon,  who  inherited  the  gallant 
spirit  of  his  family,  attacked  them  in  their  in- 
trenchments  at  iSilliangus,  near  Gastle  Forlses. 
Arthur,  commonly  called  Black  Arthur,  brotlier 
to  lord  Forbes,  commanded,  and  was  killed,  with 
about  a  hundred  of  his  followers.  They  were^ 
liowever,  still  able  to  keep  the  field,  and  having 
applied  to  the  regent  for  assistance,  he  sent  them 
a  reinforcement  of,  twQ  hundred  disciplined 
troops,  under  the  command  of  captains  Chisholm 
and  Wedderbum;  and  the  Gordons  were  also 
joined  by  a  pkrty  under  Sir  James  Kircaldy.  The 
Forbesses  liaving  collected  their  followers,  and 
being  encouraged  by  the  reinforcement  they  had 
lately  received,  marched  to  Aberdeen  to  dislodge 
Sir  Adam  Gordon,  who  lay  there  with  his  forces. 
Upon  their  approach,  he  drew  his  troops  out  of 
the  town,  and  ordered  the  citizens  not  to  interfere 
in  the  c^^uarrel.  Sir  Adam  placed  captain  Thomas 
Carr,  with  a  hundred  musketeers,  in  ambush,  in  a 
hollow  which  the  enemy  had  to  pass,  with  orders 
to  lie  close  until  the  engagement  commenced,  ond 
then  to  attack  the  Forbesses  in  the  rear.  He  also 
sent  a  party  of  the  Sutherland  men  to  flank  thcin, 
and  having  marched  oat  with  the  main  body,  \m- 
der  the  imi^ediate  command  of  himself  and  bis 
brother,  he  waited  their  approach  at  a  place  cal- 
led the.Crabstone.  Th^oroesses  were  command- 
ed by  John,  Master  of  Forbes,  and  they  boldly  i 
advanced  wrtiiout  perceiving  the  party  in  ambush,  i 
Their  infantry  fired  briskly  on  Sir  Adam's  bone.  I 
and  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  shot,  whtu  I 
the  Gordons  from  their  concealment  burst  upon  | 
them  in  the  rear,  broke  their  ranks,  and  put  thorn  i 
10  rout  with  much  slaughter.  IQ  the  meantime, 
the  horse  on  both  ^des  joined  battle,  and  fou§h 
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with  g;ieat  keennew  end  obtUnuicy.  filr  Adiun 
WBB  knocked  off  his  horie  by  a  ttoiie  projected  by 
the  Tigoroni  ofm  ofa>*orbeM;  but  his  fall  serred 
only  to  increase  the  fury  of  his  troops,  who  en- 
tirely routed  and  dispersed  their  opponents.  Fif- 
teen gentlemen,  with  Captain  Chisholm,  and  three 
hundred  Forbenes,  were  killed ;  the  Master,  and 
two  hundred,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  were  car- 
ried to  Strathbogie,  but  dismissed  upon  swearing, 
that  they  should  not  ag;ain  carry  arms  aeainst  iM 
queen.— Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Crebstone, 
(anno  157^,)  and  the  consequence  was,  the  com- 
plete establishment,  for  a  time,  of  ^  queen's 
authority  in  the  nothem  parts  of  Scotland. 

«IE  WILLIAM    WALLACE. 

The  deliverer  of  his  country^  'was  the  son  of  a 
small  landholder,  who  possessed  the  estate  of  El- 
lerslie,  n^r  P&isley.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the 
progress  of  his  years,  he  had  not  greatly  exceeded 
the  age  of  opening  manhood,  at  the  time  when 
his  country  was  subdued  by  the  English.  Many 
of  his  first  deeds  of  heroism,  although  imperfectly 
commemorated  in  the  rude  and  doubtful  tale  of 
Henry  the  blind  minstrel,  have  unluckily  been 
preserved  by  no  records  upon  the  evidence  of 
which  they  might  be  confidentially  received  into 
the  pages  of  authentic  hintory.  But,  within  less 
than  a  year  after  the  conquest  of  Edward,  he  made 
himself  so  advautageously  known  to  his  country- 
men, that  he  was  joined  h^  a  number  of  partizaiis, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Willtam  Douglas,  with  some 
others  of  con sidemble  rank.  In  May  1297,  Wal- 
lace and  his  followers  made  a  bold  attempt  to  sur- 
pise  Ormesby,  the  English  justiciary,  while  he 
deld  his  court  at  Scone.  Ormesby  with  difficulty 
escaped,  leaving  Scone  and  the  neighbouring  ter- 
ritory in  the  power  of  the  Scottish  insurgents. 
From  the  north  east,  ne  passed  towards  the  west- 
ern districts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  as  he  proceed- 
ed, the  tenor  or  glory  of  his  name,  hatred  of  the 
English,  or  perhaps  rekindling  virtue,  added  to 
his  adherents  almost  every  distinguished  charac- 
ter amoQg  the  Scottish  nobility.    Ev«n  young 
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Brace,  the  grandiob  of  the  competitori  deceiving 
the  vigilaneo  of  the  English,  renounced  the  alle- 
giance he  had  vowed  to  Edward,  embraced  the 
cause  of  hisconntry,  and  drew  his  sword  with 
Wallace.  The  English  were  awakened  by  these 
events;  but  their  kmg  was  now  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  recoyer  the  province  of  Guienne  in 
France.  Warenne,  who  had  been  left  governor 
of  Scotland,  hastily  mustered  a  body  of  troops, 
and  dispatched  them,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Henry  Piercy  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Scottish  insurgents.  When  the 
English  came  up,  the  Scottish  army  was  advan* 
tageously  posted  on  a  hill  near  the  town  of  It* 
vine.  In  the  face  of  an  English  army,  some  of 
the  associates  of  Wallace  again  wavered  in  their 
choice  between  patriotism  and  servitude;  and,  in 
the  general  discord  of  the  Scottish  troops,  one  of 
their  leaders  deserted  with  his  followers  to  the 
enemy.  The  exa,rople  was  in  part  quickly  imi- 
Uted  by  Bruce,  the  Stewart,  Lindsay,  and  Douglas ; 
who,  with  their  adherents,  made'  submission  to 
Edward's  officers.  Wallace  alone  refused  to  be 
concerned  in  those  submissions;  and,  with  a  few 
followers,  he  retired  to  the  northern  provinces. 
Finding  his  for<;es  once  more  increasing,  he  led 
them  to  the  siege  of  Dundee.  The  English  lead- 
ers, in  the  mean  time,  prepared  to  pursue  Wal- 
lace, and  advanced  with  their  army  towards  Stir« 
ling.  At  the  news  of  their  approach,  Wallace, 
relinquishing  the  siege  of  Dundee,  hastened  to 
guard  the  important  pass  between  the  Ochil  hilla 
and  the  Grampian  mountains;  and  while  the 
English  army  came  on  to  cross  the  Forth  by  Stir* 
ling  bridge,  they  beheld  the  defenders  of  Scottish 
freedom  posted  on  a  rising  ground,  near  the  abbey 
of  Cambuskennetb,  and  ready  to  oppose  their 
pMsa^e.  Warenne  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of 
negotiation ;  but  the  Scottish  leaders  would  hear 
of  no  accommodation.  The  English  under  Cres* 
singham  began  to  cross  the  river.  Wallace  ad'^ 
vanced  to  meet  them ;  attacked  those  that  had 
already  passed,  and  stained  an  easy  victory*  Those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  burai  ilieir  tents. 
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ftbando&ed  their  bamge,  and  hMlened  back  in 
disorderly  flight  to  ^rwick".  Wallace  from  Stir- 
Itog  hastened  to  Dundee,  which  sunendered  on 
Ills  appearance.  He  afterwards  advanced  to  Ber- 
%vick,.took  it,  and  ravai^ed  the  northern  counties 
of  England.  In  the  mean  time  Edward  returned 
from  Flanders,  and  speedily  advanced  with  a  nu- 
merous army.  Bruce  once  more  joined  the  stan- 
tjard  of  Wallace,  which  eiample  was  followed  by 
many  of  the  other  Scottish  barons.  Edward  came 
«nward  with  his  army ;  the  Scots  had  advanced  to' 
Falkirk ;  and  the  English  army  were  on  a  heath 
fiear  Linlithgow.  The  armies  engaged  July  92d, 
1298,  and  the  English  gained  the  victory,  partly 
from  the  inferiority  of  the  Scottish  forces,  «nd 
partly  by  the  dissensions  of  their  leaders.  Among 
the  Scots,  Stewart,  Macduff,  and  Graham,  fell  in 
.  the  field  of  battle.  Wallace,  when  lie  saw  every 
hope  lost,  rallied  the  broken  remains  of  bis  army, 
«nd  conducted  them  beyond  the  Forth,  by  the 
way  of  Stirling,  which  they  burnt  in  their  retreat. 
•Scotland  soon  submitted  to  the  power  of  EUlward. 
Wallace  alone  was  neither  within  his  power,  nor 
reconciled  to  his  usurpadon.  Wiletber  he  had 
4^one  for  a  time  abroad  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
or  had  retired  to  temporary  secrecy-  and  security 
«mong  the  Fastnesses  of  the  Highlands,  is  not 
with  certainty  known.  But  in  1S04  he  was  in 
jScotland,  and  Edward  could  not  believe  his  con- 
"•quest  secure  while  Wallace  lived.  His  anxiety 
to  get  that  hero  in  hta  power,  and  his  resolution 
4o  put  him  to  death  when  all  others  were  spared, 
«ufliciently  bespoke  the  importance,  in  his  esti- 
mation, of  Wallace's  courage  and  opposition. 
While  Edward  was,  upon  these  considerations, 
earnestly  using  every  means  to  seize  Wallace, 
Italph  de  Hali  burton,  a  Scottish  prisoner,  oiTered 
bis  aid,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  knew  the  place 
of  the  hero*s  retreat.  He  was  dispatched  to  Scot- 
land upon  this  base  undertaking;  and, .whatever 
was  his  success,  it  is  certain  uiat  Wallace  was 
aoon  after  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
hj  the  treachery,  as  is  believed,  of  Sir  John  Men- 
teith.    He  was  conductad  to  London.    At  West-  | 
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minster  he  was  fbmwlly  arraignedy  tried  at  a  trai- 
tor, and  condemned.  Wallace,  nndaonted  still, 
asserted  the  rights  of  his  country,  and  bore  his 
fate,  which  was  inflicted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  barbarous  cruelty,  with  a  magnanimity 
which  conscious  rectitude  could  alone  inspire. 
His  head  was  placed  on  a  pinnacle  at  London, 
and  his  mangled  limbs  were  distributed  over  the 
kingdom. 

WA8TB   LANDS. 

Lord  Kames  and  the  board  of  annexed  estates, 
after  1768,  at  the  peace,  built  houses,  and  distri- 
buted lands  to  disbanded  soldiers.  "  A  very  few 
turned  out  to  be  industrious  and  thriving  tenants. 
There  were  chiefs,  such  as  had  risen  by  their 
merit  to  the  rank  of  serjeants,  and  had  acquired 
habits  of  industry  and  activity.  The  rest,  accus- 
tomed to  idleness  and  change  of  place,  deaertixl 
their  farms,  and  became  vagabonds,  thieves,  and 
beggarst"— 7y^'>  UfeofKamet,  vol.  L  p.  207. 

HUNTINGTOWBR   AND   LOVBR'S   LEAP. 

This  castle  is  entitled  to  attention,  aa- being  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Ruthven,  or  Gowrie  family, 
and  the  place  where  James  VL '  was  some  time 
coafined  by  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  other  conspi- 
rators; which  enterprise  iiT  usually  termed  the 
Raid  of  Ruthven,  as  described  in  Robertson's 
History  of  Scotland.  An  extraordinary  exploit  of  a 
fair  iady  has  also  added  to  the  celebrity  of  this 
castle,  and  has  given  name  of  the  Maiden's  Loop 
or  Leap  to  the  space  between  its  two  towers, 
which,  though  united  by  late  buildings,  were  ori- 
ginally separate.  The  following  is  the  description 
of  this  exploit,  by  a  kite  tourist,  Mr.  Pennant, 
"  A  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gowrie  was  court- 
ed by  a  young  gentleman  of  inferior  rank,  whose 
pretensions  were  not  countenanced  by  her  fomily. 
Wfien  the  young  gentleman  was  a  visitor  at  the 
castle,  he  was  always  lodged  in  a  separate  tower 
from  the  young  lady.  One  night,  however, 
before  the  doors  were  shut,  she  conveyed  her- 
self into  licT  lover's  apartment ;  and  some  pry- 
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kg  dueana  acquainied  the  oo^jinteM  with  it,  'vho 
CQtHDg  off,  HB  she  thought,  all  possibility  of 
retreat,  hastened  to.  surprise'  them.  The  young 
lady's  ears  were  quick,  she  heard  the  footsteps  of 
the  old  countess,  ran  to  the  top  of  the  leads,  and 
took  the  desperate  leap  of  nine  feet  four  inch(^ 
over  a  chasm  of  sixty  feet,  and  luckily  lighting  on 
the  battlements  of  the  other  tower,  crept  into  her 
own  bed,  where  her  astonished  mother  found  her, 
and,  of  course,  apologized  for  her  unjust  suspicion. 
The  (air  daughter  did  not  choose  to  repeat  the 
leap ;  but  the  next  night  eloped  and  wasmarried.'* 

A  8HOWBR  OP   RAIN. 

At  Fort-William,  which  is  not  above  three  or 
four  and  twenty  miles  westward  of  Fort-Augustus, 
you  may  hear  the  people  talk  as  familiarly  of  a 
shower  (as  they  call  it)  of  nine  or  ten  weeks,  al 
they  vf  ould  do  of  any  thing  else  that  was  not  out 
of  the  ordinary  course;  but  tlie  clouds  that  are 
>  brought  over-sea  by  the  westerly  winds,  are  there 
attracted  and  broke  by  the  exceedingly  high 
mountains,  and  mostly  exhausted  before  they 
reach  the  middle  of  the'  Highlands  at  Fort-Augus- 
tus ;  and  nothing  has  been  more  common  with  per- 
sons at  Inverness,  on  the  east  coast,  than  to  ricfeor 
walk  to  recreate  themselves  in  sunshine,  when  they 
may  clearlv  see  through  the  opening,  for  weeks 
toi^ether,  the  west  side  of  the  island  involved  in 
thick  clouds.  This  is  often  the  occasion  of  a 
good-nalmd  triuipph  with  them  to  observe  what  a 
picUe  their  opposite  neighbours  are  in. 

A   MIMB. 

la  a  battle  in  India,  one  of  the  soldiert  saying 
something  of  one  of  the  enemy's  mtnev.  General 
Meadows,  who  was  near  at  hand,  cried  out,  "  To 
be  sore  there  isa  mmc,  but  it  is  a  mine  of  gold." 
This  produced  the  proper  effisct,  and  the  valour 
of  the  Highlander!  was  doubly  stimulated. 

TUB    LUNATIC    ASYLUM,   GLASGOW, 

Was  begun  on  August  8d,  1810,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  VKilliani  Stark.  It  is  situated  on  the  north- 
west tide  of  the  city,  and,  including  the  airing 
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groundi,  occupies  about  four  aeres.  This  edifice 
is  much  admired  for  the  el^ance  and  simplicity 
of  its  de«i^,  and  its  fttness  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  IS  appropriated.  It  consists  of  an  octa* 
gonal  centre,  above  which  rises  a  circular  arch, 
and  from  which  diverge  three  wii^,  of  three  sto- 
ries each.  The  whole  is  crown^  with  a  noble 
dome.  One  hundred  and  thirty  apartments  are 
appropriated  for  patients,  who  artf  carefully  class^ 
ed  according  to  their  rank,  sex,  and  the  d^iee 
of  iqsanity  by  which  each  is  distinguished.  Each 
class  has  also  separate  entries  to  the  subdivided 
airing  grounds,  which  are  laid  out  in  gravel 
walks,  flower-plots,  and  shrubberies.  In  each  ward 
is  a  large  gallery  for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  All 
the  apartments  are  rendered  comfortable  by  the 
introduction  of  rarified  air,  generated  in  the  sunk 
story,  and  communicated  through  concealed  flues. 

THE   CA8TLB  OF  ST.   ANDRbVs. 

The  castle  stands  on  the  north  of  the  cathedral* 
on  a  ridge  of  black  rocks,  within  the  flood  mark, 
and  can  only  be  entered  to,  by  a  narrow  passage 
on  the  west.  On  the  east  and  nortli,  the  ruins  of 
the  walls,  and  the  perpendicular  rock  below,  are 
a  great  height  above  the  sea,  which  beats  upon 
them  at  high  water.  The  south  wall  is  tumbled 
down,  and  liSsa  frightful  ruin  to  the  ivater's-edge* 
Laige  fragments  of  the  east  and  fsouth-east  walla 
have  tumbled  down  inward,  and  now  form  a  very 
high  and  steep  bank,  covered  with  a  thick  green 
turf,  which  one  has  some  difficulty  in  climbing. 
This  castle  was  built  in  the  ^ear  1155,  at  which 
time  it  appears  that  the  sea  did  not  approach  to 
its  walls ;  for  a  little  to  the  sooth-east  are  still  to 
be  seen,  at  low  water,  the  remains  of  a  small  clia- 
pel,  which,  for  some  ages  past,  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  land.  Besides  this,  it  appears,  from  the 
writiiigs  of  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  that, 
of  old,  the  proprietor  had  the  privilege  of  driving 
his  cattle  and  goods  on  the  east  of  thegastle,  which 
for  some  centuries  past  no  man  could  have  done, 
for,  even  at  low  water,  there  is  a  long  ridge  of 
shelving  rocks  which  come  close  to  the  foot  of 
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the  wall  and  eitend  under  it.  These  rocki  bqt- 
round  the  base  on  all  sides  but  the  west,  where 
the  g^eat  deepness  of  the  earth  aboveconceals  them . 
We  can  easily  figtire  to  oniaeWes,  a  reaflon,  why 
a  low  rocky  coast,  sheWinp  to  the  sea,  should,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  be  stript  of  its  soil,  while  little 
alteration  can  1^  observed  on  a  flat  sandy  one. 
On  a  rocky  coast,  the  earth,  without  the  iood* 
maik,  produces  a  short  sweet  grass,  such  as  we 
find  upon  the  Oohil  mountains,  but  none  of  those 
strong  plant*  which  require  a  sour  deep  soil.  The 
f^er  the  herbage  is,  the  smaller  are  ita  roots,  and 
consequentif  the  less  do  they  bind  the  soil ;  as 
thefolia^is  small,  there  is  little  to  rot  and 
thicken  it.  When  the  roots  of  these  fine  grasses 
touch  the  rock  below,  they  are  repulsed,  and  push 
borison tally,  till  they  become  matted  as  a  web,  or 
net.  When  thus  entangled  in  one  another,  if  at 
the  extreme  point  the  action  of  the  sea  ,raiseth 
them  from  the  surface,  they  first  wither  and  de- 
oline,  and  then  break  off  in  laige  pieces,  which 
are  carried  ofl'  by  the  waves,  and  separeted  by  the 
liquid  mass.  Thus,  by  gradual  incroaclmients, 
the  sea  gains  ground  from  year  to  year,  till  her 
ravages  are  stopt  by  high  impendiog  cliffs,  that 
brave  the  fury  of  her  waves;  while  on  sandy 
coasts,  the  sand  and  mud  carried  off  by  one  storm 
are  generally  'replaced  by  another.  Sand  is  a  pro- 
per matrix  for  coarse  benty  grass,  which  is  strong 
and  strikes  a  deep  root,  and  as  it  grows  to  a  great 
length,  and  is  long  before  it  rots,  its  withered  tops 
are  a  receptacle  for  blowing  sand,  which  still 
raiseth  the  bank,  and  strengthens  it.  The  tide,  on 
the  east  coast,  flows  from  north  to  south,  and  I 
take  it  for  gtanted,  that,  at  all  times,  nearly  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  has  flowed  at  spring  and 
ebb;  though  certainly  ft  lias  not  always  flowcd^in 
equal  quantities  into  the  different  bafs  and  estua- 
ries on  this  coast  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  former  ages  it  flowed  more  plenti- 
fully into  the  estuary  of  the  Toy ;  for  a  good  way 
above  Dundee,  at  a  considerable  distance  fhnn 
what  has  been  the  extremity  of  the  flood-mark  for 
ages  past,  lievebeen  found  ships'  anchors  perpen- 
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dicularly  fixed  in  the  soil.  In  other'  low  gronrtds, 
near  tide-rivers,  are  found  shells  and  other  ma- 
rine substances  eight  or  nine  feel  deep  in  the  lno^t 
compact  clay. 

BEN  LOMOND,— A  BAROMETER. 

Ben  Lomond  answers  another  end  besides  ad- 
ministering food  to  the  natural  historian,  and  '^rati- 
fying the  taste  of  the  lover  of  sublime  scenery. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  valleys  it  serves 
as  a  barometer,  and  a  very  good  one  it  proves. 
Whenever  the  air  is  highly  transparent,  and  the 
mountain  looms  on  the  eye,  and  is  seeniinj^ly 
magnifled  in  its  dimensions,  rain  is  con5denil> 
predicted.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  atmospheie 
IS  hazy,  and  tha  form  and  outline  of  the  mount  jm 
are  but  dimly  perceptible,  appearing  al  a  ^teater 
distance  than  usual,  it  is  common  to  anticipate' 
fair  weather. 

VPON  A  8T0NB  IN  THE  CIIURCH-YARD  OF  8TRA- 
TOUN,  ON  TUB  BODY  OF  THOMAS  M^HAFt  1 F. 
WHO  WAS  TAKEN  OUT  OF  HIS  RED,  REING  SK  K, 
OP  A  FEVER,  AND  SHOT  BY  CAPTAIN  BRUCE  IK 
THAT  PARISH,  1685. 

Tho'  I  was  sick,  and  like  to  d«e. 
Yet  bloody  Bruce  did  murder  me  : 
Because  I  adhered  in  my  station. 
To  our  covenanted  reformation. 
My  blood  for  vengeance,  yet  duth  call, 
Upon  Zion's  haters  all. 

HIQHLAND   QUARTER. 

A  Highlander  whose  regiment,  having  been 
Borroonded,  had  cut  their  way  out  with  the  broad 
sword,  with  the  loss  of  half  their  number,  beiii}: 
the  last  in  retreating,  and  highly  chafod,  was  stoi>- 
ped  by  a  forward  Frenchman  returning  from  the 
pursuit,  who  charged  him  with  his  tMyonet,  but 
soon  finding  the  disadvantage  of  his  weapon,  crit^d 
out  **  quaiier .'"— "  Qu€trler  ye,*"  said  Donald,  "  te 
muckle  teefil  may  quarter  ye  for  me !  Py  my  souL 
rfe  nae  time  to  ciuarter  fe ;  ye  maun  e'en  pe  coa- 
tentit  to  pc  cuttit  in— ItMi/*'  making  his  bead  t' 
from  his  shoulders. 


UIOULAND  THlEr. 

When  1  fint  came  into  these  ^rta  (sayi  Cap- 
tain Burt)  a  Highland  gentlemen,  in  erdc*r  to  give 
nie  a  notion  of  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary liighlandersy  and  their  contempt  of  the  Low> 
lawl  kiw8,  (as  they  call  them)  gave  me  an  account, 
as  we  wore  walking  together,  of  the  behaviour  of 
a  comiBon  Highlandmany  at  his  trial  before  the 
lords  of  JQsticiary  in  the  LoW'<ountry. 

I  shall  repeat  the  fellow's  words,  as  near  as  1 
r;.n,  by  writing  in  the  same  broken  accent  aa  my 
Hi;;hbaid  frieiid  used  in  mimicking  the  criminal. 

This  man  was  accused  of  stealing,  with  others, 
his accam|rf ices,  a  good  nnmber  of  cattle;  and, 
while  his  indictment  waa  in  reading,  settiq^  forth 
that  he,  as  a  common  thief,  had  Iain  in  wait,  &c. 
th«*  Highlander  lost  all  patience,  and,  interruptmg, 
cried  out,  ''Common  tief!  comi&on  tiefl  steal 
«ine  cow,  twa  cow,  dat  be  common  tief :  lift  bnn- 
drrd  cow,  dat  be  shentifanan's  trovers."  After 
the  court  waa  again  silent,  and  some  little  pro- 
gress had  been  nuide  in  the  paiticnlara  of  the 
HCftisation,  he  again  cried  out,  "  Ah,  hone ! 'dat 
Mich  fine  ahentilman's  ahould  sit  dere  wid  der 
fin^  cowns  on,  te  mak  a  parsbel  o*  lees  on  a  peur 
honesht  mon.'* 

lint,  in  conclusion,  when  he  was  told  what  was 
ti)  be  his  fate,  he  roared  out  most  outrageously, 
fand,  fiercely  pointing  at  the  judges,  he  cried  out, 
"  Ah,  for  a  proad-sword  an  a  tirk,  to  ridde  boose 
o'  lose  foul  peastes!" 

IlAP^Y    IGNORANCE. 

Tlie  French  prisoners,  speaking  of  the  despe- 
rate resistance  of  the  42d  regiment  at  Quatre 
iim9,  :»aid,  "  Your  people  must  bo  very  ignorant ; 
the>  know  not  when  to  surrender,  although  con- 
qae^ed.  We  beat  them,  yet  they  stood."  It  is 
to  he  hoped  Scottish  soldiers  will  always  conti- 
ruc  in  tliis  happy  state  of  ignorance. 

VAUE    OF    MONEY. 

1  he  value  of  money  in  thi^  time  of  Robert 
Brno.*,  a|ipeara  to  have  beeu  about  eighteen  times 
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as  much  as  the  same  denonuoatfODs  at  present ;  the 
pieces  cor^taining  more  than  three  times  as  much 
silver,  and  silver  being  six  times  as  valuable. 
This  appears  from  the  prices  paid  for  various 
commodities.  The  same  is  corroborated  by  the 
prison  allowance  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Su  An* 
drew's,  by  King  Edward,  lie  had,  daily,  six- 
pence for  himself,  three  half-.pence  for  his  ser- 
vant man,  three  half-jpence  for  his  foot-boy,  and 
three  half-pence  for  his  chaplain;  equivalent,  by 
the  above  estimation,  to  nine  shillings  a  day  to 
himself,  and  two  shillings  and  three  pence  to  each 
of  his  three  domeitica;  altogetlier,  fifteen  shil- 
ling and  nine  pence  a  day,  which,  to  a  man  suf- 
fenng  punishment  in  prison,  is  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance. 


FAIR   HELEN   AND  ADAM   FLEMIlfO. 

In  the  burying  ground  of  Kirkconncl  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  tombstones  of  fair  Helen  and  her 
favourite  lover,  Adam  Fleming.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  family  of  Kirkconnel,  and  fell  a  victim 
to  the  jealousy  of  a  lover.  Being  courted  by  two 
young  gentlemen  at  the  same  time,  the  one  of 
them,  thinking  himself  slighted,  vowed  to  sacri- 
fice the  other  to  his  resentment,  when  he  again 
discovered  him  in  her  company.  An  opportunity 
soon  presented  itself,  when  the  faithful  pair, 
walking  along  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Kirtle, 
were  discovered  from  'the  opposite  banks  by  the 
assassin.  Helen,  perceiving  him  lurking  among 
the  bushes,  and  dreading  the  fatal  oasolutioii, 
rushed  to  her  lover's  bosom,  to  rescue  him  from 
the  danger;  and  thus,  receiving  the  wound  in- 
tended for  another,  sunk  and  expired  in  her  lover's 
arms.  He  immediately  revenged  her  death  by 
slaying  the  inurderer.  The  inconsolable  Adam 
Fleming,  now  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  grieC 
wei^t  abroad,  and  served  under  the  banners  of 
Spain,  against  the  Intidels.  The  impression,  how»- 
ever,  in  that  a^e  of  romance  and  chivalry,  when 
it  was  accounted  honourable  permanently  to  in- 
dulge the  tender  passions,  was  not  obliterated. 
Ue  returned  to  Scotlan^^  an4,  tradition  reports. 
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■tretcliln^  hiniMtf  CA  the  ^mve  of  Heleoi  he 
expired,  and  va«  buried  by  her  side.  Upon  hu 
tombitone  are  engraved  a  cross  and  a  iword^  with 
thii  inBcription : 

Hie  jacet  Adamui  Fleming. 


PROFANE  SWBARIMa 

The  reformed  cleigy  in  Scotland,  exerted  them- 
•eWes  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  vice  of  profane  swear- 
ing, and  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  against 
those  who  swear  '^abhominable  aithes,  execra- 
tiones,  and  blasphemationes  of  the  name  of  God, 
■wear  and  in  vain  be  his  precious  blud,  bodie, 
passion,  and  wounds,  devil  stick,  cummer,  gore, 
Toif,  or  riefe,  them,  and  six  uther  ougsum  aithes." 
In  1581,  (he  penalties  of  this  act  were  repealed, 
and  there  is  an  intimation  in  the  act,  that  women 
had  their  share  in  this  disgraceful  vice,  and  they 
are  not  to  escape  punishment,  if  afterwards  guilty. 

•  ABBRDBB!!. 

A  periodical  writer  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  the  prudence  of  the  Aberdonians. 

''  Formerly  much  connected  with  Dutchmen,  as 
the  purchasers  of  their  staple  commodity,  the 
Aberdonians  gradually  acquired  a  little  of  Dutch- 
men's neutrality;  like  them*  too,  looking  with 
'father  suspicious  eyes  oii  modes  of  life,  or  of 
business,  differing  from  those  of  their  forefathers. 
This  aversion  to  any  thing  new,  has,  no  doubt, 
dtarded  many  improvements;  but  it  has^,  at  the 
dame  time,  been  productive  of  some  good  effects. 
In  carrying  on  their  different  branches  of  trade, 
moving  slowly  step  by  step,  and  seldom  or  never 
•peculating  beyond  their  capital,  the^  have  been 
less  subject  to  the  bad  effects  attending  any  sud- 
den change  or  obstruction  to  commerce,  occa- 
sioned by  a  declaration  of  war  or  commencement 
of  peace.  A  late  instance  of  this  may  be  men- 
tioned. Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  present 
war,  the  manufocture  of  stocking^  was  that  which 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  here.  These 
were  nearly  all  exported  to  Holland ;  but,  on  the 
(elsure  of  that  country  by  the  French,  the  trade 
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was  almost  amn hilated ;  yet,  there  was  not  among 
the  manufoctufers  a  single  failure  in  consequence 
A  better  proof  of  sober  industry  cannot  well  be 
given  ;  were  it  required,  it  might  be  added,  tliat 
the-travelling  agents  of  the  English  commercial 
houses  acknowledge,  that  in  no  place  in  the  course 
of  their  ride  do  they  meet  with  such  ready  and 
punctual  payment,  as  in  Aberdeen.  So  much  foi 
keeping  close  to  the  main  chance,  and  leaving  ii 
to  the  more  active  and  turbulent  spirits  of  the 
south  and  west  to  speculate  in  trade,  or  in  poli- 
tics^ to  invite  improvements  or  innovations." 


ADMIRABLB  CONDUCT  OF  MR.  CRAIG. 

When  orders  were  given  to  publish  in  church 
the  banns  between  Queen  Mary  and  the  Duke  €^ 
Orkney,  for  that  was  the  title  which  Both  wet 
had  had  confer^  on  him,  and  Mr.  Craig,  a  m» 
Bister  of  Edinburgh,  was  applied  to  for  tlmt  pur- 
pose. This  clergynuin,  not  being  content  witl 
having  refused  compliance,  publicly,  in  his  ser^ 
mons,  condemned  the  marriage,  and  exhorted  ail 
wbu  had  access  to  the  Queen,  to  give  her  thcii 
advice  against  so  scandalous  an  alliance.  Bein:;; 
called  before  the  council,  (says  Hume)  to  ansvci 
for  this  liberty,  he  showed  a  courage  which  might 
cover  all  the  nobles  with  shame,  on  account  ol 
their  tameness  and  servility.  He  said^  that  by  th< 
rules  of  the  church,  the  Earl  of  Boihwell,  beim; 
convicted  of  adultery,  could  not  be  permitted  u 
marry;  that  the  divorce  between  nim  and  hu 
former  wife  was  plainly  procured  by  collusion, 
as  appeared  by  the  precipitation  of  the  sen^ 
tence,  and  the  sudden  conclusion  of  .his  narrb^ti 
with  the  Queen,  and  that  all  the  suspicions  which 
prevailed  in  rc^rd  to  the  King's  murder,  aod 
the  Queen*6  concurrence  in  the  former  nf.^^ 
would  thence  receive  undoubted  confirmation.  H^ 
therefdre  exhorted  Bothwell,  who  was  presi'&t,  ne 
longer  to  persevere  in  his  present  criminal  eitt**!- 
prize;  and,  turning  his  discourse  to  the  o{h«r 
counsellors,  he  charged  them  to  employ  all  tl»eir 
in^uence  with  the  Queen,  in  order  to  divert  hef 
from,  a  measure  which  would  load  her  with  eiefi 
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nal  infiuny  and  diihonour.    Not  iatisfied,  even 

with  this  admonition,  he  took  the  flf  st  opportu- 
nity of  infonning  the  public,  from  tne  pulpit,  of 

the  whole  transaction,  and  expressed  to  them  his 

fears,   that,    notwithstanding  all  remonstrances, 

their  sovereign  was  still  obstinately  bent  on  her 

fotal  purpose.    "  For  himself,"  he  said,  "  he  had 

already  discharged  his  conscience,  and  yet  again, 

would  take  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that  he 

abhorred  and  detested  that  mania^,  as  scandalous 

and  hateful  in  the  sight  of  mankiiyd.    But,  since 

the  great,  as  he  perceived,  either  by  their  flattery 

or  their  silence,  gave  countenance  to  the  measure, 

he  besought  the  faithful  to  pray  fervently  to  the 

Almighty,  that  a  resolution,  taken  contrary  to  all 

law,  reason,  and  good  conscience,  might,  by  the 

divine  blessing,  he  turned  to  the  comfort  and 

benefit  of    the  church  and  kingdom."     These 

speeches  offended  the  court  extremely,  and  Craig 
was  anew  summoned  before  the  council,  to  an- 
swer for  his  temerity  in  thus  passing  the  bounds 
of  his  commission.  But  he  told  them,  that  the 
bouYfds  of  his  commission,  were  the  Word  of  God, 
good  laws,  and  natuml  reason;  and  were  the 
Queen's  marriage  tried  by  any  of  these  standards, 
it  would  appear  inftimous  and  dishonourable,  and 
would  be  so  esteemed  by  the  whole  world.  The 
council  were  so  overawed  by  this  heroic  beha- 
viour, in  a  private  clergyman,  that  they  dismissed 
him  without  farther  censure  or  punishment. 
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about  twenty  inchef  diameter.  ^In  the  loWer  stone 
is  a  wooden  peg,  rounded  at  the  top  :  on  this,  the 
upper  stone  is  so  nicely  balanced,  that,  though 
there  is  some  friction  from  the  contact  of  the  two 
stones,  yet  a  very  small  momentum  will  make  it 
revolve  several  times,  when  it  has  no  corn  in  it* 
The  corn  being  dried,  two  women  sit  down  on 
the  ground,  having  the  quarn  between  them ;  the 
one  feeds  it,  while  the  other  turns  it  round,  sing- 
ing some  Celtic  song  all  the  time.  It  would  seem 
that  the  prophecy^  of  Christ  concerning  the  fate 
of  two  women  grinding  at  a  mill,  refers  to  the 
quarni  which,  it  is  probable,  was  the  mill  then  in 
use. 

This  method  of  grinding  is  very  tedious,  for  it 
employs  two  pairs  of  hands  four  hours,  to  grind 
only  a  single  bushel  of  com. 

The  quarn  is  still  used  all  over  the  north  of 
Enrope,  where  the  women  '^  sing  as  they  grind 
their  parched  com,"  just  as  they  formerly  did  in 
Greece,  and,  indeed,  every  where  else  ^  and  as 
they  did  in  Rome  in  the  days  of  Virgil,— if  Viigil 
was  the  author  of  the  "  Moretum." 


WATBR  OP  BRBCHIH. 

The  North  Water,  near  Brechin,  was  suddenly 
dried  up,  in  the  beginning  of  176S,  from  6  o*clock 
in  the  morning  to  18  o'clock  at  noon,  when  the 
water  b^gan  to  flow  again  as  usual. 

THE  aVARN. 

This  simple  mill  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
many  rude  nations.  Some  of  them  have  been 
found  in  Yorkshire ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
southern  Roman  wall,  between  Solway  Firth  and 
the  eastern  sea,  several  have  been  dug  up.  The 
quarn  is  composed  generally  of  gtil,  or  grsnite. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TU.IRLAGB. 

An  act,  to  enforce  the  commutation  of  thirlage 
into  an  annual  payment  in  grain,  according  to  the 
award  of  a  jury  ap{>ointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the 
mill  is  situated,  if  the  servient  and  dominant  te- 
nements are  in  different  counties,  was  obtained  in 
1799. 

There  are  few  instances  of  an  application  for  the 
benefit  of  this  act ;  which  may  be  one  example, 
out  of  many,  showing  that  a  grievance,  which 
seems  oppressive  so  long  as  we  enjoy  no  metliod 
of  redress,  feels  lighter  so  soon  as  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  rid  ourselves  of  it  when  we  will. 

PR0PB680R   LORD  STAIR. 

The  great  Lord  Stair  was  some  years  a  professor 
in  the  university  of  Gh^gow,  where  he  probably 
ac(}uired,  and  certainly  improved,  that  talent  for 
strict  inveatigatioD,  lo  remaikably  displayed  in 
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hU  fnelilotlo&ft  of  the  Scotch  Law.  In  hitnrly 
Years,  hit  lordship  served  in  the  army  ;  and  one 
forenoon,  as  he  marched  into  Glasgow,  having 
obseprcd  a  prognm  on  the  college  gate,  intima- 
ting that  there  was  to  bu  a  competition  fur  a  pro- 
fessorship that  dayj  as  soon  as  the  men  were 
dismissed,  he  walked  up  to  the  college,  in  his 
boots,  declared  himself  a  candidate  and  carried 
the  place. 

LOCH   LBTBH. 

This  beantifal  lake  is  in  the  counties  of  Kin- 
ross and  Fife,  abont  twelve  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Lo- 
mond Hills,  and  on  the  west  and  north  by  the 
plain  of  Kinross.  In  this  expanse  of  water,  four 
islands  are  intersected;  the  largest  of  which,  St. 
Serfs,  contains  about  forty-ei^ht  acres,  and  on  it 
was  formerly  situated  the  ancient  priory  of  Loch 
Levcn,  dedicated  to  St.  Serf,  or  Servanus,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Brudo,  last  King  of  the 
Picts,  who  made  a  grant  of  the  island  to  the  Cul- 
dees.  In  the  xeign  of  David  L  this  establishment 
of  the  regular  clergy  of  the  order  of  St.  Colomba, 
was  suppressed,  and  the  island  bestowed  on  the 
cleigy  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  castle  of 
Loch  Leven,  anciently  a  royal  residence,  stands 
on  another  island  in  the  lake.  The  island  is 
about  two  acres  of  extent,  and  the  castle  stands 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  it,  encompassed  by  a 
rampart  of  stone.  It  was  granted  by  Robert 'ill. 
to  Douglas,  laird  of  Loch  Leven,  and  was  for- 
merly a  very  strong  place,  and  could  accommodate 
a  numerous  garrison.  The  contrast  between  Its 
ancient  splendour  and  its  present  state,  is  beau- 
tifully painted  by  a  bara,  who  drew  his  first 
breath,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  bis  short 
life,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Leven. 

"  No  more  its  arches  echo  to  the  noise 

Of  joy  and  festive  mirth  :  no  more  the  glance 

Of  blazing  taper  thro'  its  windows  beams^ 

And  quivers  in  the  undulating  wave : 

Out  naked  stand  the  melancholy  walls, 

Lash'd  by  the  wintry  tempests,  cold  and  bleak* 
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That  whistle  moomftil  thro*  the  eii4>ty  halls, 
And  piecemeal  crumble  down  the  tow'rs  to  dost. 
Perhapi,  in  some  lone,  dreary,  desert  tower, 
That  time  has  spar'd,  forth  from  the  window  looks 
Half  hid  in  grass,  the  solitary  fox ; 
While,  from  above,  the  owl,  musician  dire! 
Screams  hideous,  harsh,  and  grating  to  the  ear. 
Equal  in  age,  and  sharers  of  its  fate, 
A  row  of  moss-grown  trees  around  it  stand ; 
Scarce  here  and  there,  upon  their  blasted  tops, 
A  shriveil'd  l^f  distinguishes  the  year." 

BRVCB. 


,  CRB8T  OF  TUB  DOUQtASBS. 

The  heart  crowned  and  winged  is  the  crest  of 
the  family  of  Douglas.  It  originated  from  tlie 
ffood  Sir  James  Douglas  having  boan  employed 
by  King  Robert  Bruoe  to  cany  his  heart  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

BRIOBNA,  OE  JOBB  ICOTVS. 

This  leBTDcd  scholastic  divine  was  born  about 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century ;  bat  in  what 
place  IS  a  matter  of  dispute  among  autbora.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  he  was  bom  at  Ayr,  in 
Scotland,  which  is  inferred  from  his  name  Scotat, 
by  which  he  is  commonljr  distinguished  amon; 
contemporary  writers.  Having  travelled  to  Athens, 
where  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  oriental  languages,  he  afterwards  re- 
sided many  years  in  the  court  of  Charles  tlie  Bald, 
King  of  France,  who,  on  account  of  his  singular 
abilities,  treated  him  as  his  intimate  friend  and 
companion.  During  his  residence  with  Cbarle». 
he  wrote  several  books  of  scholastic  divinity  ,  ami 
he  appears,  from  his  writings,  to  have  been  a 
man  of  parts,  and,  in  point  of  learning,  superior 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Whether  he  re- 
tamed  to  Scotland,  or  ended  his  days  in  Franco, 
is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  the  year  871. 

INVASION   OF    AILSA. 

In  1597,  Barclay,  the  laird  of  Ladyland,  a  pru- 
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9cribed  partMOD  of  Sfnui,aiidof  the  Popish  Eftrls, 
brought  a  band  of  ferocioas  outlaws  to  Ailsa,  and 
there  waited  for  the  promised  help  of  Philip  of 
Spain.  Whilst  he  ivasone  day  cautiously  tread- 
ing the  shore,  and  looking  out  for  the  sa^b  of 
Spain,  he  saw  a  stranger  from  the  main  land,  on 
the  shore ;  and  his  courage  immediately  giving 
way,  he  rushed  headlong  into  the  sea,  and  was 
drowned*    His  party  then  surrendered. 

IMITATION  OP   A   COW. 

*  Mr.  James  Boswell,  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  when  a  youth.  Went  to  the  pit 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Blair,  andj  in  a  frolick,  imitated  the  lowing  of  a 
cow,  that  the  universal  cry  in  the  galleries  was, 
"  Encore  the  cow !  encore  the  cow !"  This  was 
complied  with,  and,  in  the  pride  of  success,  Mr. 
Bothwell  attempted  to  imitate  some  other  ani- 
mals, but  with  less  success.  Dr.  Blair,  anxious 
for  his  fame,  addressed  him  thus  :  **  My  dear  sir, 
I  would  confine  myself  to  the  cow." 

THE   BUNTBRIAN   MUSEUM,  GLASGOW. 

This  valuable  collection  was  bequeathed  by  the 
fate  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  where'  he  studied,  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  in  1750. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  in 
Europe,  of  natural  history,  paintings,  medals, 
anatomical  preparation s,^books,  &c.  To  erect  a 
building  to  receive  this  noble  donation,  and  to 
establish  such  new  professorships  in  medicine,  as 
the  trustees  might  judg^e  expedient,  he  also  left 
£8000. 

The  library  of  the  university  is  large  and  valu- 
able, and  many  of  the  books  are  scarce;  some 
are  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  Several  manu- 
scripts are  also  of  superior  value.  To  the  Col- 
lege belon|s:s  a  number  of  mile-stones,  altars,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity,  discovered  in  the  an- 
cient wall  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  The 
college  observatory,  besides  its  original  apparatus, 
possesses  a  reflecting  telescope,  constructed  by 


Herschel,  tea  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in 
dian/eter. 

The  Smahts  Aeademkvi  grant  degrees,  after 
examination ;  and  degrees  in  medicine  are  con- 
ferred on  those  who,  after  private  and  public 
examination,  appear  to  merit  the  honour.  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  or  of  Divinity,  is  considered  as  ho- 
norary, but  the  latter  may  be  obtained,  by  sub- 
mitting to  prescribed  examinations.  Prize  books 
or  medals  are  distributed  to  the  students,  and 
have  been  attended  with  the  best  effects. 

STROMA. 

This  stiiall  island  is  situated  in  the  Pentland 
Frith,  about  three  miles  from  the  shore  of  Caith- 
ness. It  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  about  half  a 
mile  broad;  is  inhabited  by  170  persons,  and 
rents  at  £120  sterling.  The  property  of  this  is- 
land was  oBce  disputed,  between  the  Earls  of 
Orkney  and  Caithness.  Instead  of  having  re- 
course to  the  sword,  for  the  determination  of  their 
quarrel,  they  agreed  to  a  curious  mode  of  deciding 
it.  Some  venomous  animals  were  brought  to 
Stroma,  and  continued  to  live  in  it ;  whereas,  all 
such  die,  when  transported  to  the  Orkneys :  the 
island  was,  therefore,  adjudged  to  belong  to  Caith- 
ness. 

SIR   ANDREW   BALFOUR. 

This  learned  physician  was  bom  in  the  year 
16S0.  After  acquiring  the  elementary  branches 
of  learning,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Andrew's ;  and  his 
inclinations  leading  him  to  medicine,  as  a  pro- 
fession, he  went  abroad,  to  improve  himself  in 
medical  studies.  After  spending;  fifteen  years  in 
travelling,  he  returned  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  com- 
menced practice  as  a  physician.  Soon  after,  he 
came  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  arranged  his  valu- 
able library,  and  formed  a  museum  of  his  nume- 
rous rareties.  He  likewise,  in  concert  with  Pa- 
trick Murray,  of  Livingston,  formed  the  plan  for 
a  botanic  garden,  at  Edinburgh.  In  consequence 
of  this  plan,  a  square  piece  of  ground  was  fixed 
upon,  called  the  Trinity  Garden,  being  in  the  im- 
Ub 
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mediate  vicinitv  of  the  Trinity  Houie  and  Coll^ 
Ciiurch^  and  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  an  experi- 
enced botanist^  ivas  engaged  as  head  gardener. 
Mr.  Balfour  was  rapidly  advanced  to  honours  and 
emoluments,  being  successively  appointed  phy- 
sician to  King  Charles  II.  created  knight  baronet, 
and  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  royal  college  of 
physicians.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1684. 

BZFOETBD  AND  TRAN8P0RTBD. 

A  gentleman,  recently  married^  vas  enjoying, 
with  his  hax  one,  an  evening  walk,  along  the 
beech  at  Musselburgh.  That  moment,  a  vessel 
had.  left  the  harbour,  bound  for  a  foreign  port : 
"  Pray,  my  dear,  (says  the  Udy)  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  exported  and  transported."  "  Were 
yoo,  my  love  (returned  the  gentleman)  aboard 
that  vessel,  you  would  be  exported,  and  I  would 
be  transported." 

PARTNERSHIP  OF  DR.  CULLBN  AND  DR.   HUNTBR. 

William,  (afterwards  doctor)  Hunter,  the  fa- 
mous lecturer  on  anatomy  in  London,  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  same  part  of  the  country ;  and  these 
two  young  men,  stimulated  by  the  impulse  of 
genius  to  prosecute  their  medical  studies  with 
ardour,  but  thwarted  by  the  narrowness  of  their 
'fortune,  entered  into  a  co-partnership  business  as 
surgeons  and  apothecaries  in  the  country.  The 
chief  end  of  their  contract  being  to  furnish  the 
parties  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  their  me- 
dical studies,  which  they  could  not  separately  so 
well  enjoy,  it  was  stipulated,  that  one  of  them, 
alternately,  should  be  allowed  ^to  study  in  what 
college  he  inclined,  during  the  winter,  while  the 
other  should  carry  on  the  business  in  the  country, 
for  their  common  advantage.  In  consequence  of 
this  agreement,  Cullen  was  first  allowed  to  study 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  for  one  winter ; 
but  when  it  came  to  Hunter's  turn  next  winter,  he, 
preferring  London  to  Ediabui;gh,  went  thither. 
There,  his  singular  neatness  in  dissecting*  and 
uncommon  dexterity  in  making  anatomical  pre- 
parations, his  assiduity  in  study,  his  mildness  of 


manner,  and  pliability  of  temper,  soon 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Douglass,  wbo 
then  read  lectures  upon  anatomy  and  midwifery 
there,  who  engaged  Hunter  as  an  assistant,  and 
whose  chair  he  afterwards  filled  with  so  much 
honour  to  himself,  and  satisfaction  to  the  public. 
Thus  was  dissolved,  in  a  premature  manner,  a 
partnership,  perhaps,  of  as  sinpilar  a  kind  as  is 
to  bo  found  in  the  annals  of  literature ;  nor  waa 
Cullen  a  man  of  that  disposition  to  let  any  en- 
gagement with  him,  prove  a  bar  to  his  partner's 
advancement  in  life.  The  articles  were  freely 
given  up  by  him;  and  Cullen  and  Hunter  evex 
after  kept  up  a  ver^  cordial  and  friendly  corres- 
pondence ;  though  It  is  believed  they  never,  from 
that  time,  had  a  personal  interview. 

CLOACHNABANB. 

Cloachnabane,  or  the  white  stone  hill,  is  aitU" 
ated  about  six  miles  east  from  Mount  Battack, 
and  fourteen  miles  west  from  Stonehaven.  The 
hill  is  the  most  lofty  in  its  vicinity.  But  as  the 
general  altitude  of  the  Grampians  has  declined 
upwards  of  1000  feet,  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  western  boundary  of  this  county, 
it  is  only  8870  feet  high.  Cloachnabane  is  re- 
markable for  a  protuberance  of  solid  rock  on  its 
top,  of  about  eightv  or  a  hundred  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height.  This,  when  viewed  at  a  snort 
distance,  ha»  much  the  appearance  of  the  ruins 
of  a  fortification.  When  seen  from  the  sea,  at 
a  distance  of  sixteen  or  twenty  miles,  it  has  a 
^at  resemblance  to  a  watch  tower ;  and  ss  there 
IS  no  other  hill,  of  a  similar  form,  within  view  of 
the  coast,  it  seiVes  as  a  very  decided  land-mark. 
This  hill  is  somewhat  more  verdant  than  the 
Grampians  in  general;  may  not  this^  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  more  rock  in  ito 
composition  ? 

EL8PBTU,  OR  BL1ZABBTM  BUCBAN. 

This  foundress  of  a  sect  of  modem  fuatics,  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Simpson,  the  keeper  of  aa 
inn  at  Fitmy-Cai^  the  hilf-way  house  betweca 
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fl{Uiff  and  Fortioy,  in  the  dofrth  of  Scotland.  She 
waflbprain  1738,  and,  when  the  had  completed 
her  one-and-twentieth  year,  was  lent  to  Glasgow, 
where  she  entered  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Ma^rtin, 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  Delft-work 
there.  In  this  situation,  she  had  remained  but  a 
short  lime,  when  she  accepted  proposals  of  mar- 
riage' from  Robert  Bnchan,  one  of  the  workmen 
in  the  service  of  the  same  Mr.  Martin.  For  some 
years,  Robert  and  Elspeth  Buchan  lived  happily 
together,  having  many  children,  whom  they  edu-> 
cated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  station  in  life. 
At  the  time  of  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Bnchan  was  of 
the  episcopal  persuasion,  but  the  husband  being 
a  bargher-seceder,  she  adopted  his  principles,  and 
entered  into  communion  with  that  sect.  She  had 
always  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  scriptures; 
and  taking  a  number  of  passages  in  a  strictly  lite- 
ral sense,  she  changed  her  opinions  aboat  the 
year  1779,  became  the  promulgator  of  many  sin- 
gular doctrines,  and  soon  brought  over  to  her 
notions  Mr.  Hugh  Whyie,  a  dissenting  minister 
at  Irvine,  and  connected  with  Mr.  Bell,  in  Glas- 

Sm,  and  Mr.  Bain,  in  Edinburgh ;  and  who,  upon 
r.  Whyte's  abdication  of  his  charge,  settled  Mr. 
Robertson  in  his  place  at  Irvine.  She  went  on 
continually  making  new  converts,  till  April,  1790, 
at  which  time  the  populace  in  Irvine  rose,  assem- 
bled rotind  Mr.  Whyte's  house,  and  broke  all  the 
windows,  when  Mrs.  Buchan,  and  the  whole  of 
her  converts,  of  whom  the  above-mentioned  were 
a  part,  to  the  number  of  forty-six  persons,  left 
Irvine.  The  Buchan ites  (for  so  they  were  imme- 
diately called)  went  through  Mauchlin,  Cumnock, 
Old  and  New,  halted  three  days  at  Kirconnel, 
passed  through  Sanquhar  and  Thomhill,  and 
then  settled* at  a  (arm-house,  the  out-houses  of 
which  they  had  all  along  possessed,  paying  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  whatever  they  wanted.  Mrs. 
Bncban  died  in  1791,  and  her  sect  soon  after  dis- 
appeared. 

SBLKIRK   AftCttBRt. 

Tht  arefaers  of  Selkirk  Forest  were  commanded. 


tn  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  fought  by  Wallace  against 
Kinr  Edward,  by  Sir  John  Stewart,  of  Honkhill, 
brother  to  the  steward  of  Scotland,  and  fell  around 
their  gallant  leader.    They  have  thus  been  de-* 
scribed  by  a  modem  poetess 
The  glance  of  the  moon  had  sparkled  bright. 
On  their  plumage  green  and  their  actions  light ; 
The  bugle  was  strung  at  his  hunter's  side. 
As  they  had  been  bound  to  the  chase  to  ride ; 
But  the  bugle  is  mule,  and  the  shafts  are  spent. 
The  arm  unnerv'd  and  the  bow  unbent. 
And  the  tired  forester  is  laid 
Far,  far  from  the  clustering  green  wood  shade. 
Sore  have  they  toiled— they  are  fallen  asleep. 
And  their  slumber  is  heavy,  and  dull,  and  deep  I 
While  over  their  bones  the  grass  shall  wave. 
When  the  wild  winds  over  their  tombs  shall  rave. 
Memory  shall  lean  on  their  graves,  and  tell 
How  Selkirk's  archers  bold  around  old  Stewart 
fell. 

WaUac$,  on  the  Flight  of  FaUark. 

ROVMD  TOW  BR,  NEAR  TBB  BRORA  IN  SVTBBR- 
LAND. 

This  was  built  before  the  art  of  wdrking  with 
iron  tools  was  known.  The  ruins  are  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  lofty  rock,  which  overhangs  the 
Brora,  where  the  river  tumbles  over  its  rocky 
channel  in  a  number  of  irregular  cascades.  It 
resembles,  in  iu  exterior,  the  round  tower  of  Gle- 
nely.  Within  the  walls  are  apartments  of  an  oval 
form,  distinct  and  entire,  about  eight  feet  long, 
six  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide.  Those  on  the 
ground  floor  are  still  a  place  of  refuge  from  the 
storm,  for  the  goats  that  feed  on  the  neighbouring 
hills.  The  stairs  of  communication,  from  the 
first  to  the  second  row  of  chambers,  are  regularly 
and  commodiously  Uid  out.  The  apartments  are 
carefully  lighted  by  windows  from  within,  a  strong 
proof  that  the  area  within  these  towers  had  never 
been  closed  above,  or  entirely  covered;  The 
door,  which  is  six  feet  high,  looks  over  the  pre- 
cipice, towards  the  river.  One  chamber  is  nine 
feet  in  height.  The  whole  stmcture  is  well 
■  bi 
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adapted  for  comfort  to  the  defenders.  The  «pace 
for  the  hall  is  about  twentv  feet  diameter.  The 
walls  are  fifteen  feet  high,  out,  from  the  quantity 
of  ruins,  it  must  have  been  much  higher,  pro- 
bably, sufficient  for  a  third  row  of  chambers.  This 
building  is  not  singular,  as  there  are  many  such 
in, the  neighbouring  mountainous  country.  Near 
these  towers  are  frequently  heaps  of  stones,  not 
monuments  of  the  dead,  but  strong  holds,  with 
one  or  two  oval  chambers,  and  covered  over  with 
•tones,  so  as  to  be  impregnable.  They  may  have 
been  hiding  places  from  the  enemy. 

HUGH   BINNING. 

This  divine  was  born  in  the  shire  of  Air,  I6S7, 
and  educated  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  took  his  degrees,  and  in  his  nineteenth  yes^r 
was  appointed  \pgent  and  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  was  among  tlie  first  in  Scotland  that 
began  to  reform  philosophy  from  the  barbarous 
terms  and  jargon  of  the  school-men.  As  a 
preacher,  his  talents  were  extremely  popular,  and 
after  he  had  preached  some  time  as  a  proba- 
tioner, he  was  elected  minister  of  Govan»  near 
Glasgow.  In  his  ministerial  conduct  and  cha- 
racter, few  excelled  him,  and  the  sweetness  of 
his  temper  was  such,  that  all  seemed  to  know 
his  worth,  but  himself.  At  last,  his  incessant  la- 
bours brought  on  a  consumption,  which  pat  a 
period  to  his  life  at  Govan,  1 654,  aged  29.  He 
once  had  an  interview  with  Cromwell,  when  the 
latter  was  in  Scotland,  and  had  appointed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  presbyteriansand  independents  to  dispute 
before  him.  Mr.  Binning  was  present  on  this  oc- 
casion,and  managed  the  cause  of  presbyterianism 
with  so  much  skill,  as  to  puzzle  Cromwell's  inde- 
pendent ministers.  After  the  dispute,  Oliver  asked 
the  name  of  that  "  learned  and  bold  young  man," 
and  being  told  his  name  was  Hugh  Binning,  be  said, 
with  a  wretched  play  on  words,  "  He  hath  bound 
well  indeed,  but,"  clupping  his  hand  on  his  sword^ 
*'  this  will  loose  all  again."  His  tracts,  sermons, 
and  commenlaries  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
were  published  separatclv,  but  they  have  been> 


since  collected  into  one  volume,  4to.  and  printed 

at  Edinbujgh,  1735. 

ORIGIN   OF   THE   FAMILY    OF   ERROLL. 

The  Earls  of  Errol  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  a  brave  peasant,  of  the  name  of  Uay,  who  was 
ennobled,  upon  the  following  occasion.  In  the 
year  960,  and  reign  of  Kenneth  tlie  Third,  the 
Danes,  having  invaded  Scotland,  gave  batde  to 
the  Scou  at  Loncarty,  near  Perth.  The  Scots 
being  worsted  in  the  right,  gave  way,  and  being 
forced  to  pass  a  defile  in  their  flight,  were  stopped 
by  a  countryman  and  his  two  sons,  who  encou- 
raged them  to  rally,  and  renew  tiie  fight.  The 
example,  resistance,  and  reproaches  of  the  brave 
meri,  armed  only  with  what  their  ploughs  fur- 
nished, put  new  life  into  the  routed  army,  who, 
returning  to  the  field,  defeated  the  Danes  by  this 
reinfoscement  from  the  plough,  and  delivered 
their  country  from  servitude.  The  battle  being 
over,  the  faUier,  named  Hay,  was  ennobled  by 
the  King,  in  a  parliament  at  Scone,  rewarded 
with  the  best  part  of  the  enemy*s  baggage,  and  a 
grant  of  the  carse  of  Govrry,  containing  as  much 
mndas  a  falcon  flew  over  without  alighting,  and 
lying  in  the  best  part  of  the  country.  The  March 
Stones,  being  about  seven  miles  distant,  are  to 
this  day  called  Falcon  Stones. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONCHBNT  AT  AIRSHOSS, 
LYING  UPON  THE  fiODIES  OF  TliEU  THAT  FELL. 
THERE,  JULY  20th,  IG80  j  NAMELY,  THE  RE- 
VEREND  AND  FAITHFUL  HR.  RICHARD  CA- 
MERON, MINISTER  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  HICJUAEI. 
CAMERON,  JOHN  HAMILTON,  JOHN  GEMMIL» 
JAMES  GRAY,  ROBERT  DICK,  JOHN  FULLER^ 
ROBERT  PATERSON,  THOMAS  WATSON,  &C. 

Halt,  curious  passenger,  come  here  and  read ; 
Our  souls  triumph  with  Christ  our  glorious  head. 
In  selC-defence,  we  murder'd  here  do  lye. 
To  witness  'gainst  this  nation's  perjury. 

ILLIAM   DOUQLASy 

Sixth  Earl  of  Douglas,  succeeded  his  iatber  m 


faUtitlefi  tnd  estalefl.  While  Crtchton  and  Living- 
ston divided  the  swaj  during  the  minority  of  James 
11.^  Doaglaa  took  no  part  in  their  alternate  con- 
tests and  reconciliations.  He  resided  at  his  own 
castles,  within  his  own  wide  domains,  and  acted 
more  like  an  independent  prince  than  a  subject. 
A  parliament  being  assembled  at  Edinburgh  after 
the  second  reconciliation  of  Livingston  andCrich- 
ton,  the  Krand  object  of  its  deliberations  was,  to  de- 
termine by  what  means  they  might  bring  young 
Douglas  to  pay  a  willing  submission  to  the  royal 
authority,  or  might,  by  force  or  artifice,  subdue 
his  rebellious  insolence.  It  remained  with  Crieh- 
tOD  to  devise  means  for  humbling  the  pride  of  this 
powerful  chief.  The  young  earl  was  courteously 
invited  to  attend  a  new  meeting  of  the  parliament, 
in  which  it  was  pretended  that  the  public  busi- 
ness of  the  kingdom  could  not  be  transacted  with- 
out the  jauthority  of  his  presence.  Douglas,  young 
and  unsuspecting,determined  to  attend.  Crichton, 
aware  of  his  approach,  went  courteously  out  for 
many  miles  to  meet  him ;  conducted  him  on  his 
way  to  Crichton  castle,  a  few  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  there  for  two  days  entertained  him 
with  the  most  respectful  service,  and  the  most 
snmptoous  hospitality.  From  'Crichton  castle 
they  came  towards  Edinburgh.  Douglas,  with 
his  only  brother  David,  and  Malcolm  Fleming, 
his  counsellor  and  friend,  with  all  their  attendants, 
lodged  in  the  town.  An  entertainment  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh,  where  Douglas,  his  brother,  and 
friend,  were  to  be  feasted  at  their  sovereign's  ta- 
ble, was  to  crown  the  reconciliation  of  the  earl  to 
the  administration  of  Livingston  and  Crichton. 
His  friends  would  have  withheld  him  from  too 
credulously  trusting  himself  within  the  castle, 
whither  his  train  could  not  accompany  him.  "  At 
least,"  said  his  counsellors,  -'*  let  one  brotlier 
stay  behind :  It  was  the  dying  advice  of  Earl  Ar- 
chibald to  his  two  sons,  that  they  should  never 
trust  themselves  both  at  once  within  the  power  of 
any  persons  from  whom  there  might  be  danger  to 
their  personal  safety."  By  all  these  suggestions 
the  earrs  niiod  was  atill  unmoved.    The  conduct 
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of  Livingston  and  Crichtc«i  seemed  to  be  altoge- 
ther remote  from  aught  like  fraud.  William  and 
David  Douglas,  the  two  only  sons  whom  Earl 
Archibald  had  left,  with  Malcolm  Fleming,  their 
friend,  entered  the  casilc,  and  sat  down  to  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment  at  their  monarch's  table. 
Every  countenance  wore  an  aspect  of  kindness 
and  welcome;  and  t)ie  young  king  received, his 
noble  guests  with  boyish  fondness.  Livingston 
and  Crichton  still  shewed  the  same  favour  which 
all  their  words  and  action^  had  expressed  in  the 
town,  ^he  entertainment  was  prolonged  with  a 
cumbrous  pomp,  and  a  great  variety  of  delicacies. 
But,  at  the  last,  a  bull's  head  was  suddenly  placed 
before  the  two  noble  guests;  they  knew. too  late 
the  signal  of  death,  sprung  hastily  from  their 
seats,  and  made  some  vain  efforts  >to  escape.  A 
band  of  armed  men,  who  awaited  the  signal  from 
within,  now  rushed  upon  them;  in  spite  of  all 
the  tears  and  intreaties  of  the  king,  bound  their 
hands,  and  led  them  forth  to  instant  execution. 
Malcolm  Fleming,  their  counsellor  and  compa- 
nion, shared  the  same  fate.  This  happened  in 
1487. 


REMARKABLB    PRESERVATION. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1710,  David  Bruce,  and 
six  other  young  men,  all  of  them  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  put  out  to  sea  for  their  amusement, 
from  the  harbour  of  Saint  Andrew's,  in  a  small 
boat.  In  their  return  they  lost  one  of  their  oars,  and 
were  driven  off  the  coast.  Early  the  next  morning 
several  boats  were  sent  out  in  quest  of  them,  but 
returned  without  any  intelligence.  They  were 
tossed  upon  the  waves  for  six  days,  without  a  mor- 
sel of  any  thing  to  eat,  and  though  they  were  every 
day  in  sight  of  land,  they  could  never  make  the 
shore,  till  the  wind  sitting  in  easterly,  they  were 
blown  in  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  rock,  called  Hem- 
heugh,  four  miles  south  of  Aberdeen,  and  fifty 
north  of  Saint  Andrew's.  Two  of  the  lads  climlh- 
ed  up  the  rock,  by  the  direction  of  an  old  fisher- 
man, who  happened  to  be  near  it,  and  on  repre- 
senting their  distressed  situation  to  John  Sbep- 
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herd,  a  hnmane  toiimiTiium,  he  took  them  all 
inio  hii  houte,  and  kdI  immediate  notice  to  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  v^ ho  dispatched  their 
dean  of  guild,  with  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  to 
takr  care  of  the  young  men.  Two  of  them  died 
soon  after  they  had  come  on  shore,  but.  the  other 
Ave  recovered.  Robert  Bruce,  goldsmith  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  father  of  David,  was  at  the  expense  of 
an  engiaviag.  and  also  presented  a  piece  of  plate 
to  Jonn  Shepherd.  The  engraving  represents 
David  Brace  sitting  on  the  top,  a^  the  other 
youn^  men  climbing  the  rock,  with  the  e^e  of 
providence  looking  down  upon  them.  It  is  pi- 
ously inscribed.  Soli  Deo  gloria. 


MltK  B8TABU8HMBNT  NBAB  GLASGOW. 

Willow-Bank  is  famous  for  its  g^eat  milk-esta- 
blishment. A  laige  portion  of  the  population  of 
Glasgow  receive  supplies  from  it.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty  cows,  which  are  kept  in  two 
great  covered  areas,  in  rows  fronting  each  other. 
Women  as  well  as  men  are  employed  in  the  care 
of  them,  and  one  hand  is  deemed  sufficient  for  ten 
cows.  A  steam-engine  of  four-horse  power  is 
connected  with  the  establishment,  by  which  the 
surplus  milk  is  churned,  the  hay  chopped,  and 
the  oats  are  threshed  ;  and  much  manual  labour 
is  thereby  saved.  At  Willow-Bank  are  also  some 
fine  hot,  cold,  and  shower-baths,  which  are  much 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow.  Prices  of 
|)ftthing  vary  from  one  to  three  shillings  sterling. 

ACCOUNT  OF  JOHN   O'gROAT's  H0D8B. 

In  the  reign  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  Mdl- 
colm,  Gavm,  and  John  de  Groat,  (supposed  to 
have  been  brothers,  and  originally  from  Holland), 
arrived  in  Caithness,  from  the  south  of  Scotland, 
bringing  with  them  a  letter  written  in  Latin,  by 
that  prince,  recommending  them  to  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  his  loving  subjects,  in  the 
county  of  Caithness.  Thev  purchased,  or  got 
Possession  of,  the  lands  of  Warse  and  Duncans- 
I^y>  lying  in  the  parish  of  Cannisbay,  on  the  side 
/>f  the  Pemla^id  Firth ;  and  each  of  them  obtain- 


ed an  equal  share  of  the  pioi>erty  they  acquired 
In  process  of  time  their  fiimilies  increased,  and 
there  came  to  be  eight  different  proprietors  of  the 
name  of  Groat,  who  possessed  these  lands  amongst 
them;  but,  whether  the  three  original  settlers 
split  their  property  aniong  their  children,  or  whe« 
ther  they  purclused  for  them  small  possessions 
from  one  another,  does  not  appear. 

These  eight  families,  having  lived^  peaceably 
and  comfortably  in  their  small  possessions,  for  a 
number  of  years,  establiybed  an  annual  imeeting» 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  their 
ancestors  on  that  coast.  In  the  courve  of  their 
festivity,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  a  question 
arose,  respecting  the  right  of  taking  the  door» 
and  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  such  like 
points  of  precedency,  (each  contending  for  ttie 
seniority  and  chieftainship  of  the  clan,)  which  in- 
creased to  a  height  that  would  probablv  have 
proved  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  some,  if  not  to 
all  of  them,  had  not  John  de  Groat,  who  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  ferry,  interposed.  He  having  ac- 
quired more  knowledge  of  mankind,  by  his  coi»- 
stant  intercourse  with  strangers  passing  the  Pent- 
land  Firth,  saw  the  danger  of  such  disputes ;  and 
having  had  address  enough  to  procure  silence,  he 
began  with  expatiating  on  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  since  their  ar- 
rival in  that  remote  comer,  owing  to  the  harmony 
which  had  subsisted  among  them.  He  assured 
them,  that,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  to  split  and 
quarrel  among  themselves,  their  neighbours,  who 
till  then  had  treated  them  with  respect,  would 
fall  upon  them,  take  their  property  fiom  them, 
and  expel  them  from  the  country.  He  therefore 
conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  their 
mutual  safety,  to  return  quietly^  that  night,  to 
their  several  homes;  and  he  pledged  himself, 
that  he  would  satisfy  them  all  with  respect  to  pra- 
cedency,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  dia- 
putes  among  them,  at  their  future  anniversary 
meetings.  They  all  acquiesced,  and  departed  in 
peace.  In  due  time,  John  de  Groat,  to  fulfil  his 
engagement*  built  a  room*  distinct  by  itaelO  of  an 
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octagon  shape^  with  eight  doors  and  windows  in 
t.,  and  having  placed  in  the  middle  a  table  of 
oak.  of  the  same  shape,  when  the  next  anni- 
versary meeting  took  plade,  he  desired  each  of 
them  to  enter  at  his  own  door,  and  to  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  table ;  he  taking  himself  the  seat  that 
WBS  left  unoccupied.  By  this  ingenious  contri- 
vance, any  dispute,  in  regard  to  rank,  was  |yre- 
vented,  as  they  all  found  themselves  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  and  their  former  harmony  and  good  hu- 
noar  were  restored.  That  building  was  then  named 
John  O'Groat's  House,  and  though  the  house  is 
totally  gone,  the  place  where  it  stood  still  retains 
the  name,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered,  as  long 
as  good  iatentions,  and  good  sense,  are  estimable 
in  a  country. 

ABBSDBBlf  MBDICAL  8CBODL. 

Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  five  medical  schools  ac- 
knowledged by  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don. At  King's  Colleee  are  a  proressor  of  medi- 
cine, and  a  professor  of  chemistry.  There  are  the 
same  professorships  at  the  Marischal  College. 
Besides  these  instructors,  there  are  lecturers,  wno 
are  not  professors  in  either  college,  but  are  under 
their  joint  patronaee.  Lectures  are  given  in 
anatomy  and  physiology,  midwiferj,  surgery,  ma- 
teria medica,  and  institutes  of  medicine. 

DrNSTAPFflAQB. 

Thisancient  castle  in  Argyleshire,i8  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Ewin,  a  Pictish  monarch,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly -a  place  of  great 
antiquityj,  and  one  of  the  first  seats  of  the  Pictish 
and  Scottish  princes.  It  is  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory, almost  insulated,  in  the  arm  of  the  sea  called 
Loch  Etive,  about  two  miles  from  Connel,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Beregonium.  In  this  castle  was  long  pre- 
served the  famous  stone  chair  or  seat,  the  palla- 
dium of  North  Britain,  which  was  used  as  the  co- 
rooation  ctiair ;  it  was  removed  to  Scone  by  Ken- 
neth II.  from  whence  it  was  taken  by  Edward  f . 
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and  carried  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  still 
remains.  Some  of  the  ancient^  regalia  are  still 
remaining  in  the  castle,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  is  hereditary  keeper  under  the  crown.  At  a 
small  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  castle,  which 
are  al\  that  remains  of  its  former  grandeur,  is  a 
small  roofless  chapel,  of  exquisite  workmanship 
and  elegant  architecture,  where  many  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland  are  said  to  be  interred. 

JAMBa  BROWN. 

This  traveller  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Kelso, 
in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh,  in  Scotland,  May  9Sd, 
1709,  and  was  educated  under  Dr.  Friend  at  West- 
minster school,  where  he  made  proficiency  iii  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics.  In  the  latter  end  of 
17S2,  he  went  with  his  father  to  Constantinople, 
and  having  a  great  aptitude  for  the  leaning  of 
languages,  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Turkish,  vulgar  Greek,  and  Italian;  and  on 
his  return  home  in  1725,  made  himself  master  of 
the  Spanish  tonpe.  About  the  year  17S2,  he 
first  started  the  idea  of  a  very  useful  book  in  the 
mercantile  work!,  although  not  deserving  a  place  in 
any  literary  class,"  The  Directory,"  or  listof  prin. 
cipal  traders  in  London ;  and  having  taken  some 
pains  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it,  he  gave  it  to  the 
late  Mr.  H^nr^  Kent,  printer,  in  Fincn-lane,  Corn- 
hill,  who  continued  it  from  year  to  year,  and  ac- 
quired an  estate  by  it. 

In  1741,  Mr.  Brown  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  twenty-four  of  the  princifAl  merchants  of 
London,  members  of  the  Russian  Company,  as 
their  chief  agent  or  factor,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  a  trade,  through  Russia,  to  and  from 
Persia,  and  he  sailed  for  Riga,  September  S9th. 
Theiice  he  passed  through  Russia,  down  the  Vol- 
ga to  Astracan,  and  sailed  along  the  Caspian  sea 
to  Reahd  in  Persia,  where  he  established  a  factory, 
in  wh^h  he  continued  nearly  four  years.  During 
this  time,  he  travelled  in  state  to  the  camp  of 
Nadir  Shah,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Kouli  Khan,  with  a  letter  which  liad  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  the  late  George  IL  to  that  mo- 
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JMirch.  While  he  letided  in  thif  eonntry,  he  ap- 
plied himnelf  much  to  the  study  of  that  lao^age ; 
lind  made  such  proficieocy  in  it  that,  af^r  hiar  re- 
turn home,  he  compiled  a  rery  copiout  "  Persian 
Dictionaiy  and  Grammar/'  with  many  curious 
specimens  of  their  writings,  which  is  yet  in  manu- 
acript.  But  not  being  satisfied  with  tlie  conduct 
pf  some  of  the  merchants  in  London,  and  being 
sensible  of  the  dangers  that  the  foctory  was  con- 
Rtantly  exposed  to  from  the  unsettled  and  tyranni- 
cal nature  of  the  goremment  of  Persia,  he  resigned 
his  charge  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  returned  to  London,  December  25th, 
1746,  and  lived  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  all  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  that 
trade,  having  outlived  hii  old  friend  Mr.  Jonas 
Han  way  above  two  years.  In  May,  1787,  be  was 
visited  with  a  slight  paralytic  stroke,  aH  the  alarm- 
ing effects  of  which  very  speedily  vanished,  and 
ho  retained  his  wonted  health  and  cheerfulness 
till  within  four  days  of  his  death,  when  a  second 
and  more  severe  stroke  proved  fatal,  November 
SOth,  1788.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Stoke  New 
ington^  where  he  had  been  an  inhabitant  since 
17S4 

riRST  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  GENTLE  SHEPHERD* 

A  printer  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of  Robert 
Drummond,  who  had  l^n  employed  to  print  one 
of  the  editions  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  having, 
ofter  the  rebellion  of  1745,  published  a  satirical 
poem,  called  the  Toum  Ccm?iri/,  containing  a  smart 
ottack  on  Mr.  Drummond,  the  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  Dr.  Wishart,  principal  of  the  university ; 
Dr.  Webster,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city ;  and 
several  other  eminent  whig  characters  ;«a  prose- 
cution was  instituted  against  him  before  the  ma- 
gistrates, that  is,  before  the  very  individuals  who 
were  themselves  among  the  parties  satirized  and 
complaining.-  The  judgment  was  such  as  might 
^  expected  from  irritated  men  deciding  in  tlieir 
own  cause.  They  found  that  ''the  poem  con- 
tained many  scandalous,  seditious,  calumnious, 
and  maliciops  expressions  ;'*  and  they  therefore 


ordered  the  iwintar,  Robert  Dramaioad,  **  to  be 
carried  to  prison,  and  thence,  on  the  S5di  of  No- 
vember, betwixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  to 
the  cross  of  Edinbaigh,  there  to  stand  bare  headed 
with  a  label  on  his  breast,  inscribed  thus  :  '  For 
prinimg  and  publuhmg  afalte,  seandaiaiu,  amd  dt- 
fofmatory  libel  i  till  all  the  copies  seised  of  the 
poem  snould  be  burnt  by  the  hangman ;  then  to 
lie  in  prison  till  he  should  give  bond  to  remove 
out  of  the  city  and  liberties,  and  not  to  return  for 
a  year  on  pain  of  £100  sterling,  and  sufering  im- 
prisonment till  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  ron, 
and  to  be  deprived  of  the  p^rivileges  of  a  freeman 
for  a  year."  An  application  was  made  to  the 
court  of  Justiciary  for  an  alteration  of  this  onjost 
and  cruel  sentence,  but  without  effect.  Poor 
Drummond  underwent  the  whole  pnnishraent 
awarded ;  bis  printing  office  was  shut  up ;  and  his 
workmen,  of  whom  ne  had  employed  a  consi- 
derable number,  were  thrown  idle  on  the  town. 

Among  the  works  which  Drumtoond  had  most 
recently  printed,  was  the  edition  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd.  While  it  was  passing  through  the 
hands  of  his  compositors,  they  had  committed  to 
memory  some  of  its.  most  striking  icenes,  which 
they  used  to  take  pleasure  in  reciting»among  them- 
selves ,-  and  now  that  they  were  deprived  of-  em- 
ployment by  the  ruin  of  their  master,  the  idea 
happily  struck  them  of  attempting  a  public  re- 
presentation oi'  the  comedy  for  their  common  be- 
nefit. The  manager  of  the  theatre,  then  situated 
in  the  Canongate,  readily  agreed  to  give  them  the 
use  of  his  stage ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  public, 
comprehending*  especially  the  middling  and  lower 
classes,  hitherto  the  most  adverse  to  theatrical 
representations,  were  induced,  from  compassion 
for  the  fate  of  Dfummondand  his  men,  the  victims 
of  power,  to  suspend  their  prejudices  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  to  regard  the  bumble  attempt  with  that 
silent  acquiescence,  which,  b^  leaving  the  young 
and  gay-hearted  to  follow  their  inclinations,  had 
all  the  effect  of  a  more  open  encouragement.  On 
the  first  performance  of  the  opera,  the  house  was 
crowded  in  every  part ;  and  it  was  repeated  several 


aaoecMive  nigfati  to  soeh  nmnerous  audiences, 
that  tieia  of  iMochei  were  erected  upon  the  stage 
to  accommodate  the  overflow.  The  distresses  of' 
the  raffering  printers  were  thns,  in  a  ^reat  mea- 
sure, relieved ;  but  a  more  general  and  lasting 
advantage,  derived  from  these  representations, 
was  the  cessation  of  that  rooted  antipathy  which 
a  religious  people,  still  warm  with  convert  zeal., 
had,  till  now,  persisted  in  maintaining  towards 
the  entertainments  of  the  stage.  The  multitude 
being  thus  dragged,  as  it  were,  by  sympathy  for 
oppressed  merit,  to  the  interdicted  regions  of 
pleasure,  were  induced  "  to  taste  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and,  pleased  with  the  relish,  they  fed  plen- 
teously.  Finding  themselves  not  poisoned  by  the 
sweets,  they  returned  to  the  feast  with  an  in- 
creased appetite,  and  brought  with  them  fresh 
guests  to  partake  of  the  enticing  fare« 

TASCALL  MONEY. 

There  was  another  practice  used  in  the  High- 
lands by  which  the  cattle  stolen  were  often  disco- 
vered, which  was  by  sending  persons  to  that  part  of 
the  country  most  suspected,  and  making  an  offer 
of  a  reward  (which  the  Highlanders  called  Tatcatl 
money)  to  any  who  would  discover  their  cattle,  and 
the  persons  who  stole  them.— By  the  temptation 
of  a  reward,  and  promise  of  secrecy,  discoveries 
were  often  made,  and  restitution  obtained. 

But  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  they  thought  an 
injury  to  the  tribe,  the  whole  clan  of  the  Qime- 
ron8(and  others  also  by  their  eiamplc)  bound 
themselves  by  oath  never  to  take  Tateali  money, 
nor  to  inform  one  against  the  other.  This  oath 
they  tooked  upon  a  drawn  dagger,  which  they  kiss 
in  a  solemn  manner,  and  the  penalty  declared  to 
be  due  to  the  breach  of  the  said  oath  was,  to  be 
stabbed  with  the  same  dagger.  This  manner  of 
swearing  was  much  in  practice  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, to  bind  themselves  one  to  another,  that 
they  might  with  more  security  exercise  their  vil- 
lainies, which  they  imagined  less  sinful  than  the 
breaking  of  that  oath ;  since  they  commited  all  sorts 
of  cnmm  with  impvaity^  and  were  so  severely  pn- 
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nished  if  forsworn. 
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An  instance  of  this  happened 
in  December  1728,  when  one  of  the  clan  of  the 
Camerona,  suspected  to  have  taken  TcamU  mo- 
ney, was  in  the  nij^ht  time  called  out  of  his  hut 
from  his  wife  andchildren,andhanj^cdupnear  his 
own  door.  Another  of  that  tribe  was  for  the  same 
crime  (as  they  term  it)  kept  a  month  in  the  stocks, 
and  afterwards  privately  made  away  with. 

JEDBURGH  ABBEY. 

This  abbey  is  situated  in  Teviotdale,  on  the 
west  of  the  river  Jed,  near  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  Teviot.  It  was  founded  by  David  I.  for 
canons  regular  brought  from  the  abbey  of  St. 
Quintin's,  at  Bevais,  in  France.  It  is  partly  in 
ruins,  while  that  which  remains  entire  serves  as 
the  parish  church.  The  architecture  and  the  work- 
manship are  very  superior.  Many  of  the  arches 
are.circular,  and  seem  of  great  antiquity.  This 
abbacy  was  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  in 
behalf  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker,  of  Feraehurst,  ancestor 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

DEATH  OF  MARY  QUBEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Elizabeth  at  last  signed  the  fatal  warrant ;  and 
her  privy  counsellors,  by  a  letter  under  all  their 
hands,  empowered  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Kent,  together  with  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county, 
to  see  the  sentence  put  in  execution.  On  Tues- 
day the  7th  of  February,  1587,  the  two  earls  ar- 
rived at  Fotheringay,  and,  demanding  access  to 
the  queen,  read  in  her  presence  the  warrant  for 
execution,  and  required  her  to  prepare  to  die  next 
morning.  Mary  heard  them  to  the  end  without 
emotion,  and  crossing  herself  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
*'  That  soul,  said  she,  is  not  worthy  of  the  joys  of 
heaven,  which  repines  because  the  body  must  en- 
dure the  stroke  of  the  executioner ;  and  though  I 
didnot  expect  that  the  queen  of  England  would  set 
the  firs  texample  of  violating  the  sacred  person  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  I  willingly  submit  to  that  which 
providence  hBsckM:reed  to  be  my  lot."  'And,  lay- 
ing her  haiid  on  a  bible  which  happened  to  be' 
BbS 
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near  hes^  bh«  lolemDly  proteieed^  thai  she  wai  inno- 
cent of  that  conspiracy  which  Babington  had  car- 
ried on  af^inst  Elizabeth's  life.  St^  then  men- 
tioned the  requests  contained  in  her  letter  to  £U- 
zabethf  but  obtained  no  tatisfactory  answer.  She 
intreated,  with  particular  earnestness,  that  now, 
in  her  last  moments,  her  almoner  might  be  suffer- 
ed to  attend  her,  and  that '  she  might  enjoy  the 
consolation  of  those  pious  institutions  prescribed 
by  her  religion.  Even  this  favour,  which  is  usu- 
ally granted  to  the  vilest  criminals,  was  absolutely 
denied.  Her  attendants,  during  this  conversation, 
were  bathed  in  tears,  and,  though  overawed  by  the 
presence  of  the  two  earls,  with  difficulty  suppress- 
fxl  their  anguish ;  but  no  sooner  did  Kent  and 
Shrewsbury  withdraw,  than  they  ran  to  their  mis- 
tress, and,  burst  out  into  the  most  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  Mary,  how- 
ever, not  only  retained  perfect  composure  of  mind, 
but  endeavoured  to  moderate  their  excessive  grief. 
And  falling  on  her  knees,  with  all  her  domestics 
around  her^  she  thanked  heaven  that  her  sufferings 
VFcre  now  so  near  an  end,  and  prayed  that  she 
might  be  enabled  to  endure  what  still  remained 
vrith  decency  and  with  fortitude.  The  greater 
part  of  the  evening  she  employed  in  settling  her 
worldly  affairs.  She  wrote  her  Testament  with 
her  own  hand.  Her  money,  her  jewels,  and  her 
clothes, she  distributed  among  her  servants,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  or  merit.  She  wrote  a  short 
letter  to  the  King  of  France,  and  another  to  the 
puke  of  Guize,  full  of  tender  but  magnanimous 
aeptiments,  and  recommending  her  soul  to  their 
prayers,  and  her  afflicted  servants  to  their  protec- 
tion. At  supper  she  ate  temperately,  as  usual, 
and  conversed  not  only  with  case,  but  with  cheer> 
fulness;  she  drank  to  every  ouc  of  her  servants, 
and  asked  tlioir  forgiveness,  if  ever  she  had  failed 
ip  any  part  of  her  duty  towards  them.  At  her 
wonted  time  she  went  to  bed,  and  slept  calmly  a 
few  hoars.  Early  in  the  morning  she  retired  intp 
her  closet,  and  employed  a  considerable  time  in 
deroiion.  At  eight  o'clock  the  high  sheriff' and 
hi9  vfficers  entered  her  chamber,  and  found  her 


still  kneeling  at  the  aHar.  She  iomiedMlely 
started  up,  and  with  a  majestic  mien,  and  a  coon* 
tenance  undismayed,  and  even  cbeerfuj,  advanced 
towards  the  place  of  execution,  leaning  on  two 
of  F^ulet's  attendants.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
mourning  habit,  but  with  an  elegance  and  splen* 
dour  which  she  liad  long  laid  aside,  except  ob  a 
few  festival  days.  An  Apmu  Dei  hung  by  a  po- 
mander chain  at  her  neck ;  her  beads  at  her  gir* 
die ;  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  crucifix  of 
ivory.  At  the  foot  of  the  stair,  the  two  earls,  at- 
tended by  several  gentlemen  from  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  received  her ;  and  there  Sir  Andrew 
Melville,  who  had  been  secluded  for  some  weeks 
from  her  presence,  was  permitted  to  take  his  last 
farewell.  At  the  sight  of  a  mistress  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  in  such  a  situation,  he  melted  into 
tears ;  and  as  he  was  bewailing  her  condition,  and 
complaining  of  his  own  hard  fate  in  being  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  account  of  such  a  mournful 
event  into  Scotland,  Mary  replied,  *'  Weep  not, 
good  Melville,  there  is  at  present  greater  cause 
for  rejoicing.  Thou  shalt  tliis  day  see  Mary  Stew* 
art  delivered  from  all  her  caies,  and  such  an  end 
put  to  her  sufferings  as  she  has  long  expected. 
Bear  witness  that  I  die  constant  in  my  religion ; 
firm  in  my  fidelity  towards  Scotland;  and  un- 
changed in  my  afieotion  to  France.  Commend  me 
to  my  son.  Tell  him  I  have  done  nothing  inju- 
rious to  his  kingdom,  to  his  honour,  or  to  his 
rights;  and  God  forgive  all  those  who  have 
thirsted  without  cause  for  my  blood."  With  much 
difficulty,  and  after  many  intreaties,  she  prevailed 
on  the  two  earls  to  allow  Melville,  together  with 
three  of  her  men  servants,  and  two  of  her  maids, 
to  attend  her  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  erected  in 
the  same  hall  where  she  had  been  tried,  raised  a 
little  above  the  floor,  and  covered,  as  well  as  a 
chair,  the  cushion,  and  block,  with  black  cloth. 
Mary  mounted  the  steps  with  alacrity,  beheld  all 
this  apparatus  of  death  with  an  unaltered  coun« 
tenance,  and,  signing  herself  with  the  cross,  slie 
sat  down  in  the  chair.  Beale  Kad  the  warrant 
for  execution  with  a  loud  voice,  tc   which  aha 
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liiteiwd  with  a  careless  air,  and  like  one  oocnpied 
ill  other  thoii<^ht8.  Then  the  dean  of  Peterbo- 
roagh  began  a  devout  disconrae,  suitable  to  her 
present  condition,  and  offered  np  prayers  to  Hea- 
ven in  her  behalf;  but  she  declared  that  she  could 
not  in  conscience  hearken  to  the  one,  nor  join 
with  the  other ;  and,  falling  on  her  knees,  repeat- 
ed a  Latin  prayer.  When  the  dean  had  finished 
his  devotions,  she,  with  an  audible  voice,  and  in 
the  English  tongue,  recommended  unto  God  the 
afflicted  state  of  the  church,  and  praved  for  pros- 
perity to  her  son,  and  for  a  long  life  and  peaceable 
reign  to  Elimbeth.  She  declared  that  she  hoped 
for  mercy  only  through  the  death  of  Christ,  at  the 
foot  of  whose  image  she  now  willingly  shed  her 
blood ;  and  lifting  up  and  kissing  the  crucifix,  she 
thus  addressed  it,  *'  As  thy  arms,  O  Jesus,  were 
ettended  on  the  cross,  so  with  the  outstretpherl 
arms  of  thy  mercy  receive  me,  and  forgive  my 
sins.'*  She  then  prepared  for  the  block,  by  taking 
off  her  veil  and  upper  garments ;  ani  one  of  the 
executioners  rodi^ly  endeavouring  to  assist,  she 
gently  checked  him.  and  said,  with  a  smile,  that 
she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  undress  before 
so  many  spectators,  nor  to  be  served  by  such 
valets.  With  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude  she 
laid  her  neck  on  the  block ;  and  while  one  execu- 
tioner  held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  second 
stroke,  cut  off  her  head,  which,  falling  out  of  its 
attire,  discovered  her  hair  already  grown  quite 
grey  with  cares  and  sorrows.  The  executioner 
held  it  up,  still  streaming  with  blood,  and  the 
d«an  crying  out,  "So  perish  all  Queen  Elisabeth's 
enemies,"  the  Earl  of  Kent  alone  answered,  Amen. 
The  rest  of  the  spectators  continued  silent,  and 
drowned  in  tears ;  being  incapable,  at  that  mo- 
ment, of  any  other  sentiments  but  those  of  pity 
or  admiration.  Such  was  the  tragical  death  of  Mary 
Qoeen  of  Scots,  after  a  life  of  forty-four  years  and 
two  months,  almost  nineteen  years  of  which  she 
IJBMed  in  captivity. 

CONNBL   FBRRT. 

Nei|r  the  ferry  where  Loch  Etive  discharges 
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itself  into  the  sea,  or  more  properly  into  an  arni 
of  it  which  runs  up  between  Mull  and  Nether 
Lorn,  is  a  very  singular  phenomenon,  produce^ 
by  a  contraction  of  the  loch  to  an  inconsi- 
derable width  compared  with  the  expanse  both 
above  and  below,  which  occasions  the  water  to 
rush  with  much  violence  through  the  strait,  and 
form,  what  is  called  in  America,  a  rapid.  This 
rapid  becomes  at  half-ebb  a  foaming  waterfallj 
the  height  of  which,  at  spring-tides,  varies  from 
six  to  eight  feet.  Connel,  the  name  of  the  ferr/, 
takes  its  et;ymologjr  from  this,— being  a  derivative 
from  Conf'huil,  which  signifies  a  turbid  flood. or 
cataract. 

BUCHAN  cows. 

The  Buchan  cows  are  not  so  well  known  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  The  best  sort  are  polled,  generaliiy 
of  a  dark  brown  colour.  They  commonly  weigi;^ 
when  fattened,  from  17  to  18  stone,  ( 1 6  pound 
Dutch  weight  to  the  stone).  They  are  of  so  th liv- 
ing a  quality,  that  thc^y  are  generally  fat  at  the 
end  of  the  autumn,  without  much  attention  hav- 
ing been  paid  to  their  food,  and  though  fleMiy, 
they  continue  to  milk  well.  Though  theii  eize 
is  small,  they  will  give  from  6  to  8,  and  even  as 
high  as  1  i  Scotch  pints  of  milk  per  day,  (equal  to 
as  many  English  quarts).  They  are  fed  piinci- 
pally  with  oat  straw  in  winter,  which  is  Ibund 
greatly  preferable  to  bear  or  bsirley  straw.  Some- 
times they  also  get  what  they  call  piqtted  hay,  or 
hay  with  boiling  water  thrown  on  it.  Some  sea- 
ware  is  also  given  them,  which  is  very  conducive 
to  milking  well ;  but  above  all,  they  have  a  prr.r  - 
tice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterhead,  of  j^ivin^ 
them  g^reen  kail  in  April,  which  is  sown  m  the 
spring  preceding,  transplanted  in  June  or  Jul/, 
stands  the  winter  season  better  than  turnip,  and 
vegetates  very  strong  in  April.  By  adopting  this 
plan,  the  dreadful  interval  for  the  farmer,  between 
the  winter  and  summer  feed,  might  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  filled  up.  In  grneral,  from  10  to  IS  Scotch 
pints,  or  English  quarts,  of  their  milk,  give  a 
pound  of  butter.  They  have  made,  near  Peterhead, 
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butter-milk  cheese,  bat  it 

the  butter-milk  is  miie<l  with  other  milk 
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answers  better  when  afforded  a  safe  letreat  to  some  Highlaadeia,  who 


BUHOP  FORBBa  OP  CORSB. 

In  Scotland^  the  area  of  the  parish  chaich  is 
understood  to  be  the  property  of  the  different  he- 
ritors in  the  parish,  and  the  valuation  of  their 
respective  rents  in  the  tax-roll,  is  the  rale  by 
which  it  is  divided  for  seat  room  to  their  tenants. 
A  dispute  in  regard  to  this  matter  had  arisen  be- 
tween two  gentlemen,  in  which  the  bishop  had  a 
right  to  determine,  as  the  evidence  should  tarn 
out.  One  of  the  ^ntlemen  not  choosing  to  trust 
to  the  justice  of  his  claim,  procured  from  King 
James  VI.,'or  his  privy-council,  a  sist,  or  letters 
to  stop  proceedings,  wli>ch  was  formally  intimated 
to  the  bishop,  who  notwithstanding  determined 
against  the  person  who  had  procured  it;  and 
wrote  to  the  privy-council  a  shoft  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  ''though 
he  held  his  ^own  of  the  king,  his  conscience  was 
God*s.'*  When  James  heard  of  this,  he  is  said  to 
have  "  thanked  God  that  he  had  a  bishop  who 
dared  to  do  his  duty.'*  Though  this  be  equally 
honourable  for  his  majesty  and  Bishop  Forbes,  it 
is  no  great  compliment  to  the  order  in  general. 

ANCIBNT   ARTILLBRT. 

The  artillery  belonging  to  the  town  of  Aber- 
deen, in  1544,  consisted  of  a  fietlcon,  a  kilis  piece, 
a  bollis  piece,  and  three  serpentines,  with  ten 
chambers  and  wheel  carriages.*  In  1557,  the  ma- 
gistrates purchased  for  the  defence  of  the  (town, 
two  ringed  dogs;,  two  great  yeatlings,  the  ereat 
falcon  of  the  laird  of  Drum,  and  English  half- 
slungs,  and  five  cut-throats,  for  the  sum  of  £100 ; 
fix  luilf-slungg  with  twelve  chambers,  at  £120; 
four  half-slungs,  and  one  keel-piece,  having  two 
chambers." 

KILMALIB. 


There  are  several  extensive  cavesb  particnlarly 
SO  feet  long*  and  U  briAd,  which,  iB   1746, 


had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Just  oppo- 
site to  this  cave  is  a  beautiful  cascade,  on  a  small 
rivulet,  which,  foiling  down  the  side  of  Bennevis, 
forms  an  uninterrupted  torrent  for  half  a  mile, 
before  it  joins  its  waten  to  the  Nevis  in  the  valley. 
"  The  windings  of  this  river,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fraser,  in  hi*  statistical  report  of  Kilmalie,— ''the 
verdure  of  the  trees — the  wildness  of  the  rocks— 
the  terrific  asfiect  of  the  bills— the  mist  flying 
swiftly  OB  their  tops— the  clouds  rolling  along 
with  velocity— th^  lonely  situation,  remote  from 
human  eye,— every  thing  conspires  to  snake 
this  fall  of  water  one  of  the  grandest  objects  in 
nature.  It  even  excels  the  famous  Fall  of  Foyers, 
which  cannot  be  beheld  with  so  much  compla- 
cency. It  is,  indeed,  awfiil  and  sublime,  but  has 
too  much  of  the  terrible  in  its  appearance.**  Be- 
sides this  cascade,  there  are  many  others,  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  piciaresque. 

■  ANNBRS  OP  TUB  HIGHLANDERS  IN  1597. 

In  Monni penny's  Chronicle,  1597,  we  have  the 
following  passage :— "  Their  bankets  are  hunting 
and  fishing.  The^r  seethe  their  flesh  in  the  tripe, 
or  else  in  the  skin  of  the  beast,  filling  the  same 
full  of  water.  Now  and  then,  in  hunting,  they 
strayne  out  the  blood,  and  eate  the  flesh  niw'. 
Their  drink  is  the  Ibroth  of  sodden  flesh.  They 
love  very  well  thedrinke  made  of  whey,  and  kept 
certayne  yeares,- drinking  the  same  at  feasts :  it  is 
named  by  them  blmidnun  [biathach}.  The  most 
part  of  them  drinke  water.  Their  cnstome  is  to 
nuUce  their  bread  of  oatea  and  barly  (which  are 
the  onely  kindes  of  grayne  that  erow  in  those 
parU) :  experience  (with  time)  hath  tao^^ht  them 
to  make  it  in  such  sort  that  it  is  not  unpleasant  to 
eate.  They  take  a  little  of  it  in  the  morning ;  and 
so,  passing  to  the  hunting  or  any  other  buainesse, 
content  themselves  therewith,  without  any  other 
kind  of  meat,  till  even. 

lliey  mad»  only  two  meals  in  the  day,«-the  /if- 
i!e  meal  about  noon,  and  the  great  meal  towards 
evening. 


Ffminr  of  ▲  mtiiutt  ooLLSoa. 
Bithop  Kennedyi  vho  succeeded  to  the  fee  of 
SL  Andrew's,  in  1444,  wm  the  founder  of  St. 
Silfator's  college  for  diTUiitj.  Amongst  his  ita- 
liites  it  the  following,  '*  We  ordain  farther,  that 
all  the  memhers  of  km  said  college,  live  decently, 
as  becomes  ecclesiastics ;  that  they  do  not  keep 
concabines  pmbUdyf  that  they  be  not  common 
night-walkers,  or  robbers ;  or  babicnally  guilty 
of  other  notorious*  crimes ;  and  if  any  of  them' is 
•o,  which  God  forbid,  let  him  be  corrected  by  his 
superior,  and  if  he  proves  incorrigible,  let  him  be 
depriTed  by  the  same  superior,  and  another  sub- 
stituted in  his  place."  Such  is  the  statute  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  archiTes.  The  propagation  of 
learning  and  religion  has  produced  a  decided  im- 
provement, since  1468,  yfhen  this  statute  was 
enacted. 

BLIZABBTH  BLACKWBLL. 

This  ingenious  lady,  to  whom  physic  was  in- 
debted for  tbe  most  complete  set  of  figures  of  the 
medicinal  plants,  was  the  daughter  of  a  meichant 
of  Aberdeen,  and  born,  probably,  about  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  Her  husband.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Blackwell,  received  an  university  education, 
and  was  early  distinguished  for  his  classical 
knowledge.  By  some,  he  is  said  only  to  have 
assumed  the  title  of  doctor,  after  his  successful 
attendance  on  the  King  of  Sweden,  but  the  other 
report  is  more  probable,  that  when  be  had  regu- 
larly studied  medicine,  he  took  his  degree  at 
Leydcn,  under  Boerhaave.  Having  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  introduce  himself  into  practice,  first  in 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  London,  he  became 
corrector  of  the  press  for  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  printer* 
ADter  some  years  spent  in  this  employment,  he 
set  up  as'a  printer  |iimself,  and  carried  on  seveml 
large  works,  till  1734,  when  he  became  bankrupt. 
To  relieve  his  distresses,  Mrs.  Blackwell,  having 
a  genius  for  dra^wing  and  painting,  exerted  all  her 
talents ;  and,  understanding  that  an  herbal  of  me- 
dicinal plants  was -greatly  wanted,  she  exhibited 
to  Sir  llans  Sloaae,  Dr.  Mead,  and  other  physi- 
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cians,  some  specimens  off  her  art  in  painting 
plants,  who  approved  so  highly  of  them,  as  to 
encourage  her  to  prosecute  a  work,  by  the  pro- 
fits of  which,  she  is  said  to  have  procured  her 
husband's  liberty,  after  a  confinement  of  two 
years. 

Mr.  Rand,  an  eminent  apothecary,  was,  at  that 
time,  demonstrator  to  tbe  company  of  apotheca- 
ries, in  the  garden  at  Chelsea,  and,  by  his  advice, 
she  took  up  her  residence  opposite  the  physic 
garden,  in  order  to  facilitate  her  design,  by  receiv- 
ing the  plants  as  fresh  as  possible.  He  not  only 
promoted  ner  work  with  the  public,  but,  together 
with  Mr.  Philip  Miller,  afforded  her  all  possible 
direction  and  assistance  in  the  execution  of  it* 
After  she  had  completed  the  drawings,  she  en* 
graved  them  on  copper,  and  coloured  the  prints 
with  her  own  hands.  During  her  abode  at  Chel- 
sea, she  was  frequently  visited  by  persons  of  qua- 
lity, and  many  scientific  people,  who  admired  her 
performances,  and  patronized  her  undertaking. 
On  publishing  the  first  volume,  in  1787,  she  ob- 
tained a  recommendation  from  Dr.  Mead,  Dr. 
Sherard,  Mr.  Rand,  and  others,  to  be  prefixed  to 
it.  And  being  allowed  to  present,  in  person,  a 
copy  to  the  collie  of  physicians,  that  body  made 
her  a  present,  and  gave  her  a  public  testimonial 
of  their  approbation,  with  leave  to  prefix  it  to  her 
book*  The  second  volume  was  '.finished  in  1TS9, 
and  the  whole  published  under  the  title,  '*  A  cu- 
rious Herbal,  containing  five  hundred  cuts  of 
the  most  useful  plants  which  are  now  used  in 
the  practice  of  pnysic,  engraved  on  folio  copper 
plates,  after  drawings  Uken  from  the  life,  by  Eli- 
zabeth Blackwell.  To  which  is  added,  a  short 
description  of  the  plants,  and  their  common  uses 
in  physic,  9  vols,  folio. 

The  drawings  are,  in  general,  faithful,  and  if 
there  is  wanting  that  accuracy  which  modem  im- 
provements have  rendered  necessary,  in  deline- 
ating the  more  minute  parts,  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
the  figures  are  sufficiently  distinctive  of  the  sub- 
ject. Each  plate  is  accompanied  with  an  en- 
graved page,  containing  the  Latin  and  Engliah 
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officinal  names,  followed  bya'thoit  dfracription 
of  the  plant,  and  a  lammary  of  iti  qoalitiefl  and 
usea.  After  tbe«e,  occun  the  name  in  various 
other  lang^ges.  These  illuatiations  were  tlie 
■hare  her  husband  took  in  the  work. 

This  ill-fated  roan,  after  his  failure  in  physic 
and  in  printing,  became  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning.  He  was  then  made  a 
superintendant  of  the  works  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  at  Gannons,  and  eiperienced 
those  disappointments  incident  to  projectors.  He 
also  formed  schemes  in  agriculture,  and  wrote  a< 
treatise  on  the  subiect,  which,  we  are  told,  was 
the  cause  of  bis  being  engaged  in  Sweden.  In 
that  kingdom,. he  drained  marshes,  practised  phy> 
sic,  and  was  even  employed  in  that  capacity  for 
the  King.  At  length,  he  was  involved  in  some 
state  cabals,  or,  as  some  accounts  inform  us,  in  a 
plot  with  Count  Tessin,  and  was  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, which  not  producing  a  confession,  he  was 
beheaded,  August  9th,  1747.  The  British  am- 
bassador was  recalled  from  Sweden  in  the  same 
year,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  imputations 
thrown  on  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  the  trial  of 
Dr.  Blackwell.  Soon  after  this,  appeared  **  A 
genuine  copy  of  a  Letter  from  a  merchant  in 
Stockholm,  to  his  correspondent  in  London,  con- 
taining an  impartial  account  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Blackwell,  his  plot,  trial,  character,  and  beha- 
viour, both  under  eiamination  and  at  the  place 
of  execution,  together  with  a  Copy  of  a  Paper 
delivered  to  a  friend  upon  the  scaffold,"  in  which 
he  denied  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  When  Mrs. 
Blackwell  died,  docs  not  appear.  An  improved 
edition  of  her  Herbal  was  published  by  Trew,  the 
text  in  Latin  and  German,  Nuremberg,  17.*»0— '17C0, 
folio;  and  at  Leipsic  was  published  in  1794,  8vo. 
"  Nomenclator  Linnseanus  in  Black vellianum  Her- 
bariam,  per  C  G.  Groening  "  a  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  this  work  is  still  held  on  the 
continent. 

HEATH   PBAaUNQ. 

There  is  a  vcgetuble  common  in  Britain,  thali 


grows  in  very  great  abniMlaiieB  among  th«  heatht 
and  woods  of  the  Hi^lands,  which  formerly  was 
moch  esteemed,  and  is  still  resorted  to  occasion- 
ally by  the  inhabitants ;  it  is  the  crobm  tnb^wm, 
or  heath-peasling  $  it  has  purple  papilionaceoni 
flowers,  succeeded  by  a  pod  containing  about 
twelve  dark-coloured  seeds,  resembling  small  shot. 
The  roots  of  this  plant,  when  boiled,  are  very  sa- 
voury and  nutricicus,  and,  when  dried  and  ground 
into  powder,  may  be. made  into  bread.  A  great 
quantity  of  this  plant  ^rows  among  the  woods  of 
Glen  more,  and  the  Highlanders  frequently  chew 
tlie  root  like  tobacco,  asse;9^ing,that  a  small  quan- 
tity prevents  the  uneasy  sensation  of  hunger. 

COUNTY  OF   CAITHNESS. 

Although  the  county  of  Gaithness  is  within  the 
Highland  boundary,  yet,  in  its  natural  appea[)rance, 
being  in  general  low,  and  destitute  of  mountains, 
it  has  more  of  a  Lowland  than  of  a  Highland  cha- 
racter; and  as  if  the  Highland  garb  were  to  be 
worn,  and  the  Gaelic  language  to  be  spoken  only' 
by  the  mountaineers,  there  has  always  been  more 
of  the  Lowland  costume,  and  of  the  Saxon  or 
Scotch  language,  in  that  county,  than  in  any  other 
Highland  county.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that, 
apparently,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Highland 
dress  has  always  been  little  worn  in  the  low  and 
flat  peninsula  of  Kentyre,  in  Argyleshire. 

^    FATAL  CURIOSITY. 

On  the  ISth  of  March,  1801,  the  loss  of  the 
Royal  Highlanders,  who  were  not  engaged,  but 
only  exposed  to  distant  shot,  was  three  rank  and 
file  killed;  and  Lieutenantrcolonel  Dickson,  C^|>- 
tain  Archibald  Argyle  Campbell,  Lieutenant  Si- 
mon Fraser,  three  Serjeants,  one  drummer,  and 
twenty-three  mnk  and  flle  woupded.  The  loss  of 
the  48d,  on  this  day,  was  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as,  except  the  wound  of  Colonel  Dickson,  and  one 
or  two  more,  the  whole  might  have  been  avoided, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  idle  curiosity  of  some 
young  men.  While  the  General  was  iii  consulta- 
tion, whether  he  should  pursue  the  enarey  to  the 
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«i]l»  of  Alescndria*  Gonenl  Moore^  who  wastture,  which  I  remember  to  hirre  leen  aecampeay'^ 


neter  atweDt  when  his  preience  was  reqaired,  had 
ordered  the  42d  op  to  the  rig^ht,  to  form  the  do- 
4eti  possible  order,  immediately  under  a  steep  hill, 
which  would  effectually  couceal  them,  while  they 
would  be  ready,  on  the  6rst  signal*  to  dash  up  the 
hill  upan  the  enemy.  The  battalion  accordingly 
lay  close  under  the  hill,  without  being  perceived 
by  tlio  enemy ;  and  the  most  positive  orders  were 
given,  that  every  man  should  sit  down  with  his 
nrelock  between  his  knees,  ready  to  start  up  at  a 
moment's  warning ;  and  on  no  account  was  any 
person  to  quit  the  column,  lest  the  position  should 
be  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  had  covered 
with  guns  the  top  of  the  hill  immediately  above. 
In  this  situation,  the  regiment  lay  in  perfect  si- 
lence, till  three  young  men,  seized  with  an  irre- 
sistible curiosity  to  see  what  the  rest  of  the  army 
were  doing,  crept  out,  unperceived  by  Colonel 
Stuart,  the  commanding  officer.  They  were  des- 
cried by  the  enemy,  who  quickly  brought  their 
guns  to  bear  on  the  regiment,  and,  in  an  instant, 
three  shots  were  plunged  into  the  centre  of  the 
column.  This  being  repeat^l  before  the  men 
couM  be  removed  to  the  right,  under  cover  of  a 
projecting  hill,  thirteen  men  were  left  on  the 
g^und,  either  killed  or  wounded ;  Lieutenant  Si- 
mon Fraser  lost  his  left  hand,  and  Captain  Archi- 
bald Campbell  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm 
and  side.  Thus  a  foolish,  and,  on  such  an  occasion, 
an  unpardonable  curiosity,  caused  death,  or  irrepa- 
nble  mjury,  to  several  ofllcers  and  soldiers. 

DUKSTAPFflAOB,    DESCRIBED   BY   AN  AMERICAN. 

Though  partially  fiitigoed  by  my  moming*s  ram- 
ble, I  alk>wed  myself  little  time  to  rest  at  the  inn, 
QO  my  first  arrival,  but  ordered  a  boat  to  take  me 
down  the  bke  to  Uunstaffnage.  This  venerable 
relic  of  tlie  Auid  Lang  Syne  iiad  rivetted  my  at- 
teniioB  almost  from  the  moment  it  came  in  sight, 
and  1  was  impatient  to  take  a  nearer  view.  In 
diataat  prospect,  especially  seen  from  Connel 
Ferry,  it  appeared  familiar  to  me,  and  this  in  con- 
ffoqiMOCe  oi  ao  accurate  eugmving  of  the  struc- 


ing  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland. 

This  castle  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  pos- 
sible positions.  It  is  built  on  a  rock  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  the  shore  of  which 
there  forms  a  beautiful  curve,  and  the  waters  ex- 
pand within  to  a  noble  bay.  Its  own  height  is 
commanding;  and  the  rock  on  which  it  stands 
having  been  hewn  into  a  regular,  squar?  form,  and 
made  precipitous  in  order  to  conform  to  it  in 
shape,  it^  apparent  altitude  is  much  greater  ;than . ' 
the  true.  The  masonry  is  rude  and  clumsy,  but  a 
short  distance  off,  this  is  not  discernible^  All 
is  then  picturesque  and  lovely ;  and  at  the  little 
quay  whence  I  embarked,  on  m^  visit  to  it,  there 
was  a  softness  thrown  over  it  which  was  altogether 
enchanting. 

We  kmded  under  a  rocky  ledge,  and,  climbing 
the  bank,  struck  into  a  gravelled  foot-path,  now 
much  tangled,  and  nearly  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  grass.  This  led  to  the  castle  entrance,  and 
terminated  at  a  flight  of  steps,  communicating; 
with  the  interior.^  Ascending  these,  1  found  my- 
self within  the  court  of  the  ruin;  and  my  eye 
roved  eagerly  over  the  massive  walls  and  tall  bat- 
tiemented  towers  with  which  I  was  encompassed. 

There  was  not  much  which  called  for  particular 
attention.  The  building  on  three  sides  is  little 
else  than  a  shell,  although  the  walls  are  of  sur- 
prising thickness.  On  the  remaining  side,  it  is 
preserved  in  tolerable  repair.  Lately,  a  conve- 
nient tenement  has  been  erected  against  it,  form- 
ing a  respectable  appendage,  and  serving  for  a 
residence  to  the  factor ;  or,  to  speak  strictly,  a 
deputy  of  the  factor  of  tho  Duke  of  Argyle, 
which  nobleman  is  hereditary  keeper  of  Dunstafi- 
na<xe,  under  the  crown. 

Permission  was  given  me  to  ascend  the  walls, 
and  explore  the  ruin  at  my  leisure.  On  a  part  of 
the  ramparts,  I  stambled  upon  a  bmss  cannon, 
dismounted,  and  well  nigh  imbedded  in  ivv.  it 
was  of  very  curious  workmanship,  and  highly  or* 
namented  with  appropriate  devices,  r.  .7.,  go'rgon 
heads,  b  vpefgrifls,  Ac.    The  Dutch  arms,  or,  at 
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hast,  what  I  took  to  be  sneli,  were  en^&ven  upon 
it,  and  an  inscription,  which  I  did  not  puzzle  my- 
self to  construe,  recorded,  probably,  the  place 
and  the  artisan,  where  and  by  whom  it  was  fabri- 
cated. 

ftOBBRT   ADAM. 

This  architect  was  bom  in  1728,  at  Kirkaldy, 
in  Fifeshire,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  After  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  Italy,  where  he  assiduously  studied 
the  models  of  ancient  architecture,  Mr.  Adam  was 
appointed  architect  to  his  majesty,  in  the  year 
1762 ;  which  office  being-  incompatible  with  a 
seat  in  parliament,  he  resigned,  in  1768,  upon 
being  elected  to  represent  the  county  of  Kinross. 
Mr.  Adam  produced  a  total  change  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  country  ;  and  his  fertile  genius  in 
elegant  ornament,  was  not  confined  to  the  decora- 
tion of  buildings,  but  has  been  diffused  into 
almost  eveiT  branch  of  manufacture*.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  March  Sd,  1792,  the  new  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  other  great  public 
works,  both  in  that  city  and  Glasgow,  were  erect- 
ing from  his  desiens,  and  under  his  direction.  To 
the  last  period  of  his  life,  Mr.  Adam  displayed 
an  increasing  vigour  of  genius,  and  refinement  of 
taste ;  for,  in  the  space  of  one  year  preceding  his 
death,  he,  designed  eight 'great  public  works,  be- 
sides twenty-five  private  buildings,  so  various  in 
their  style/and  so  beautiful  in  their  composition, 
that  they  have  been  allowed  by  the  best  judges, 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  establish  his  fame,  un- 
rivalled as  an  artist.  His  death  was  occasioned 
by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  in  his  stomach  ; 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  south  side 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

KILL1CRANKIB. 

This  noted  pass  is  in  the  Highlands  of  Athol,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Turamel  with  the  Garry.  It 
is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  impending  over 
the  Carry,  which  rushes  below  in  a  dark,  deep, 

i  rocky  channel,  overhung  with  the  trees  that 


grow  out  of  the  clefts  erf  the  itock,  that  the  riyer 
is,  in  most  places,  invisible  to  the  passenger,  who 
only  hears  its  deafening  roar;  and,  where  it  is 
seen,  the  troubled  water  appears  pouring  over  a 
precipice,  into  a  deep  pool,  covered  with  foam, 
and  fonni;)g  a  scene  of  awful  magnificence.  In 
the  last  century,  this  was  a  pass  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  danger;  a  foot  path,  hanging  over  a 
tremendous  precipice,  threatened  destruction  to 
the  traveller  from  the  least  false  step.  At  present, 
a  fine  road,  formed  by  the  soldiers,  gives  an  easy 
access  to  the  Highlands,  and,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  defile,  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  are 
united  by  a  fine  arch.  Near  the  north  end  of  this 
pass,  in  its  open  and  natural  state,  was  fought  the 
famous  battle  of  Killicrankie,  in  1689;  in  which 
the  forces  of  King  William,  under  General  Mac- 
kay,  were  defeated  by  the  Highland  adherents  of 
King  James,  under  the  brave  Viscount  Dundee, 
who  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and  in 
his  fall  perished  the  hopes  of  King  James.  Here, 
also,  a  body  of  Hessians,  in  1746,  made  a  pause, 
refusing  to  go  further ;  it  appeared  to  them,  the 
ne  plus  uUra  of  a  habitable  country. 

A   CALL  TO   A    BETTER   STIPEND. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Erskine  having  received  a 
presentation  and  call  of  the  people  to  a  parish, 
where  was  a  large  stipend,  as  we  may  suppose, 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept.  He  had,  however, 
some  trouble  with  some  zealous  followers,  in 
reconciling  them  to  his  conduct,  and  .was  obliged 
to  speak  of  '*  a  call  in  Providence,'*  as  his  rea- 
son. One  of  the  good  women  of  his  parish  jo- 
plied  to  him, ''  That  may  be,  sir,  but  gin  the  Lord 
had  gi'en  ye  a  call  to  the  poor  parish  of  Auchter« 
tool,  you  would  ne'er  have  let  on  ye  heard  him.^' 
A  removal  to  a  better  income  may  be  no  way  im- 
proper, but  if  a  hypocritical  reason  be  alledgcd,  it 
oecomes  a  matter  of  ridicule. 

THE  CATHEDRAL,  OR  Hf OH  CHITRCR  OF  GLASGOW. 

This  is  a  most  splendid  edifice,  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  entire  specimen  of  Gothic  arthitecture 
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remaining  in  Scotlnd.  It  ttaiida  on  an  elevated 
part  of  the  north  quarter  of  the  city,  and  ia  teen 
at  a  great  distance^  in  aUiKMit  evefy  direction. 
Tlie  church  which  occupied  its  site,  prior  to  the 
year  MOO,  seenofl  to  have  been  a  mean  building, 
con»tructed  chiefly  of  timber,  and  in  a  state  of 
decay.  In  UOO,  Johi)  Achaiui,  preceptor  and 
chaplain  of  David  I.  King  of  ScotJaBd,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Sea  pf  GiMgow.  He  commenced 
tlie  present  edifice*  aod  his  successors  continued 
the  work,  till  it  was  finished  in  ^e  manner  in 
which  it  now  stands.  The  wealth  of  the  bishop- 
ric was  found  iosuttcient  for  rearing  and  com- 
pleting so  great  a  building ;  recour^  was,  there- 
fore, made  to  all  the  Scottish  churches  for  assist- 
ance |  and  iudulgences  were  liberally  granted  to 
those  who  assist^  in  this  pious  work. 

The  architect  appears  originally  to  have  pur- 
posed building  the  cathedral  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  havii^  formed 
tlic  south  tnmscept  ,■  but  that  part  of  the  editice, 
for  reasops  not  known,  has  been  carried  no  higher 
than  the  first  tier  of  arches.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  building  is  from  east  to  west,  being  919 
foct,  the  breadth  63,  the  height  of  the  choir  90, 
and  of  the  nave,  S5  feet.  It  is  1090  feet  in  cir- 
cumference,  supported  by  147  pillars,  and  lighted 
by  157  windows,  of  various  dimensions,  many  of 
which  are  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  floor  of  the  choir,  above  the  level  of 
the  Clyde,  at  the  foot  of  Saltmarket-street,  is  104 
feet. 

The  south  and  north  fronts  are  divided  into 
compartments  by  square  projections,  which  dis- 
play two  tiers  of  painted  windows,  variously  de- 
corated. After  the  first  range  of  windows,  the 
wall  terminates  in  a  battlement  similar  to  tlie 
under  one,  and  receives  the  main  roof,  which  is 
covered  with  lead.  About  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  the  great  square  tower,  rising  SO  feet 
above  the  roof,  supported  by  four  pillars,  each 
more  tlian  99  feet  in  circumference :  from  this 
termination  rises  a  tapering  octangular  spire,  with 
diminishing   battlements.    The  spaces  between 


the  battlements  are  enlivened  by  pointed  windows, 
cmd  relieved  by  mouldings  and  small  spires,  the 

hole  terminating  in  a  boll  and  weatfaer-eock, 
225  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  choir.  On  the 
west  end  of  the  cathedral  is  another  square  tower, 
less  ornamented  ihan  the  former,  with  the  first 
battlement  of  which  it  Vises  to  a  level.  It  is  sur- 
mounted with  lead,  and  is  terminated  by  a  ball  and 
vane.  The  groined  arches  supporting  the  stone 
roof,  are  of  singular  workmanship  :  the  centre  of 
the  floor  is  flailed  with  a  circular  opening,  ad- 
mitting a  stair  to  pass  up  through  iL  This  tower 
contains  a  bell  and  clock.  The  bell  is  nearly 
twelve  feet  in  circumference. 

Previous  to  the  reformation,  the  west  end  of 
the  edifice  was  the  grand  entrance,  the  door  of 
which,  and  adjoining  windows,  are  fom&ed  with 
beautiful  mouldings,  terminating  in  pointed  arches. 
The  usual  entrie^are  now  on  the  south,  and  the 
whole  building  is  arranged  into  four  divisions, 
the  choir,  outer  chnrcb,  inner  church,  and  the 
vaulted  cemetry. 

The  CAotr  is  744  ^<Bet  long,  6S  wide,  and  90  high, 
with  pillars  T5  feet,  and  windows  40  feet  high. 
The  organ  gallery,  projects  into  the  choir,  and  is 
ornamented  with  figures  of  singular  workman- 
ship. 

The  South  tranteepi  has  been  long  used  as  a  bu- 
rying place  for  the  city  dergymen  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  Bpandrils,  and  upper  lead  of  the  arches 
of  this  transccpt,  were  filled  with  earth,  which, 
for  many  years,  was  used  as  a  flower  garden.  This 
bein^  found  to  injure  the  arches  and  walls,  was 
removed  in  1812,  and  a  stone  pavement,  concealed 
by  a  parapet,  was  substituted  in  its  place.  The 
A«r//i  Tranxcepi  was  formerly  the  vestry,  hut  is 
now  occupied  as  a  private  burying-place.         -   - 

The  Nave  was  anciently  tilted  up  with  stalls  for 
the  dignified  clergy,  and  is.  at  present,  the  inner 
church.  Closely  connected  with  the  nave  was 
the  Chancfi,  or  space  behind  the  'east  partition  of 
the  church.  This  contained  the  altar,  and  its 
grand  roof  is  supported  by  massy  pillars.  The 
terrace  walk,  on  the  roof,  being  considered  too 
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beavy  for  lb*  acclwfy  was  removed  in  1797,  and 
a  flat  roof  introduced.  The  space  beueath  the 
chancel  is  nid  to  have  been  a  repository  for  re- 
lics, and  a  cemetery  for  the  bishops :  here  the 
effigy  of  St  Mungo  is  exhibited  in  a  mutilated 
state.  The  Chapter  Home  was  at  the  north  end 
of  the  chancel,  and  has  been  long  used  as  a  ves- 
try and  session  house. 

The  Connatory  Home  projects  from  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  cathedral,  it  is  twentyrfi?e 
feet  long,  and  twenty-three  feet  wide,  and  is  fitted 
up  with  an  ancient  bench  of  seats.  The  bishops 
held  here  their  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  the 
room  is  still  occasionally  used  Jby  the  commissary 
of  the  district. 

Immediately  underneath  the  nave,  is  the  great 
Cemetery 9  which  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  at 
the  east  end  of  the  choir.  Its  roof  is.  supported 
by  sixty-five  pillars,  'with  capitals  of  curious 
wofkmanship.  It  was  opened  as  a  church  for  the 
barony  parish  in  1575,-  but,  in  1807,  the  seats 
were  removed,  and  it  was  conveited  to  its  original 
use,  as  a  depository  for  the  dead.  Here  the  mo- 
numents of  art,  and  those  erected  to  the  memory 
of  departed  excellence,  are  only  visible  by  the 
glimmering  light  of  some  small  apertures,  re- 
tained from  the  former  windows,  which  gives  to 
the  place  a  peculiar  solemnity. 

The  Inner  Church. 


This  part  of  the  cathedral  underwent  a  tho- 
rough repair,  in  the  year  1811,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Stark,  architect.  The  entrance  is  now 
on  the  west ;  new  galleries  have  been  constructed; 
and  the  east  window  has  been  opened,  and  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  work  on  the  capitals 
has  been  executed  so  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
old  carving,  that  the  difference  can  scarcely  be 
perceived;  in  the  small  vestibule,  and  the  fronts 
of  the  galleries,  the  pulpit,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
modem  parts,  the  Gothic  style  is  perfectly  pre- 
served. At  the  same  time,  a  space  was  fitted  up 
for  receiving  an  organ,  in  the  original  oigan  gal- 
lery 
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The  whole  interior  of  this  place  of  worship 
was  also  renewed  in  181 1,  in  a  manner  suited  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  building.  The  pulpit 
was  removed  from  the  sooth  side  to  the  west  end; 
and,  in  1812,  the  great  western  window,  immedi- 
ately over  the  original  grand  entrance,  was  open- 
ed, at  the  expense  of  upwards  of  £500. 

The  cathedral  of  Glasgow  is  the  only  church  of 
ancient  Scotland,  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  mo- 
nastic, which  has  survived  the  desolations  of  time, 
neglect,  or  misguided  zeal,  with  the  exception  of 
St.  Magnus,  the  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  in  Oikney. 
Its  destroction  is  said  to  have  been  determined 
about  the  year  1579,  by  certain  reformers,  who 
engaged  a  numerous  band  of  persons  to  poll  down 
the  stately  edifice.  The  design  was  frustrated  by 
the  timely  interference  of  the  deacons  and  crafts- 
men of  the  city,  who  assembled  in  its  defence.' 
The  tumult  having  subsided,  it  was  resolved,  by 
the  magistrates  and  inhabitants,  to  alter  the  cathe- 
dral, to  contain  three  places  of  worship,  which 
have  been  above  noticed,^and  since  that  period, 
the  extemal  appearance  of  the  building  has  un- 
dergone no  change  of  consequence. 

]b  consequence  of  the  elevated  situation  of  the 
cathedral,  its  battlements  command  an  extensive 
and  greatly  diversified  prospect.  The  survey  em- 
braces, towards  the  east,  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Clyde,  the  lofty  towers  of  Both  well,  the  modem 
palace  of  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Tinto  hill ;  to- 
wards the  south  and  west.  Paisley,  the  castles  of 
Mearns  and  Cruikstone,  noted  for  the  temporary 
residence  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  the 
mountains  of  Ai^eT'le,  and  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Dumbarton,  while  the  v'levf  towards  the  north  is 
bounded  by  Campsie  Hills. 

OIP8IB8. 

This  singular  race  of  people  are  first  noticed  in 
the  records  of  Aberdeen,  in  1527,  when  a  number 
of  them  made  their  appearance,  under  a  leader 
called  Eiken  Jaks.  They  remained  for  some  timc^ 
until^  being  impeached  for  stealing  silver  apoons 
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from  oae  of  the  citkeiM.  they  look  their  depar- 
ture. John  Faw,  recogoized  by  James  V.  as  Lord 
and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt,  took  op  his  abode  some 
time  along  with  his  brother  George,  and  their 
company.  Their  chief  occupation  mM  palmis- 
try, although  they  occasionally  employed  them- 
selves in  some  rude  handicraft,  or  as  tinkers. 
They  soon  became  so  audacious,  that  it  was  found 
nee^sary  to  banish  them  from  the  town,  but  the 
Earl  and  his  wife  and  sister  were  excepted  from 
this  act  of  proscription. 

DAVID  BBATON,  OR  BETON. 

ThiB  haughty  churchman  was  bom  1494,  and 
educated  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrei; 's.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  university  of  Paris, 
where  he  studied  divinity ;  and  when  he  attained 
a  proper  age,  entered  into  orders.  In  1519,  he 
was  appointed  resident  at  the  court  of  France ; 
about  the  same  time,  his  uncle,  James  Beaton, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  conferred  upon  him  the 
rectory  of  Campsay ;  and,  in  152S,  this  uncle, 
being  then  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  gave  him 
the  abbacy  of  Aberbrothock,  or  Arbroath.  David 
returned  to  Scotland  in  15S5,  and,  tn  1598,  was 
made  lord  privy  seal.  In  15SS,  he  was  sent  again 
to  France,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Thomas  Er- 
flkioe,  to  confirm  the  leagues  subsisting  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
for  King  James  V.  with  Magdalene,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  France ;  but  the  princess  being  in  a 
very  bad  state  of  heahh,  the  marriage  could  not 
then  take  elTect.  During  bis  residence,  however, 
at  the  French  court,  he  received  many  ftivours 
from  his  Christian  majesty.  King  James  having 
gune  over  to  France,  had  the  Princess  given  to 
him  in  person,  whom  he  espoused  on  the  first  of 
Jannary,  lUSI,  Beaton  returned  to  Scotland  with 
their  inBJesties,  where  they  arrived  the  99th  of 
May ;  but  the  death  of  the' Queen  happening  the 
July  following,  be  was  sent  over  again  to  Paris, 
to  negotiate  a  second  marriage  for  the  King  with 
the  l^ady  Mary,  daughter  to  the  Dok*  of  Guise ; 
and  durvtg  bis  stay  at  the  court  of  Fmftca,  he  was 
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eonaeerated  Bishop  of  Mirepoix.  All  things  bal- 
ing settled  inregard''to  the  marriage,  in  the  month 
of  June,  he  embaiked  with  the  new  Queen  for 
Scotland,  where  they  arrived  in  July  :  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  the 
February  feUowing,  the  coronation  was  performed 
with  great  splendour  and  magnificence  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Holyrood  House. 

Beaton,  though  at  this  time  only  coadjutor  of 
St.  Andrew's,  yet  had  all  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Archbishop ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  Catholic  interest  in  Scotland,  Pope  Paul  III. 
raised  him  to  a  Cardinalship,  by  the  title  of  St. 
Stephen  in  Monte  Coelo,  December  90th,  l5Sa 
King  H^iry  VIII.  having  intelligence  of  the  ends 
proposed  by  the  Pope  in  creating  him  a  Cardinal, 
sent  a  very  able  minister  to  King  James,  with 
particular  instructions  for  a  deep  scheme,  to  pro- 
cure the  CardinJl's  disgrace ;  but  it  did  not  take 
effect.  A  few  months  after,  the  old  Archbishop 
dying,  the  Cardinal  succeeded :  and  it  was  upon 
this  promotion  that  he  began  to  shew  his  warm 
and  persecuting  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome. 
Soon  alter  his  instalment,  he  got  together,  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  great  confluence  of 
persons  of  the  first  rank,  both  clergy  and  laity,  to 
whom,  from  a  throne  erected  for  the  purpose,  he 
made  a  speech,  representing  to  them  the  danger 
wherewith  the  church  was  threatened  by  the  in- 
crease of  heretics,  who  had  the  boldness  to  pro- 
fess their  opinions  even  in  tho'  King's  court; 
where,  said  he,  they  find  but  too  great  counte- 
nance: and  he  mentioned  by  name  Sir  John 
Borthwick,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  cited  to 
that  diet,  for  dispersing  heretical  books,  and 
holding  several  opinions  contrary 'to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  church.  Then  the  articles  of  ac' 
cusatioa  were  read  against  him,  and  Sir  John  ap- 
pearing neither  in  person  nor  by  proxy,  was  de* 
dared  a  heretic,  his  goodf  confiscated,  and  him- 
self burnt  in  effigy.  Sir  John  retired  to  England, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  King  Henry, 
who  sent  him  into  Germany,  in  bis  name,  to  co^ 
dude  a  treaty  with  the  Protestant  Princes  of  the 
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empite.  Sir  John  B6rthwick  was  not  the  only 
person  proceeded  ap^iost  for  heresy  j  sevend 
others  were  also  prosecuted,  and  among  the  rest, 
Geoiige  Buchanan,  the  celebrated  poet  and  histo- 
Tian  :  and  as  the  Kinp;  left  all  to  the  management 
of  the  Cardinal,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  w^hat  lengths 
aach  a  furious  sealot  might  have  gone,  had  not 
the  King's  death  put  a  stop  to  his  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings. 

^  When  the  King  died,  there  being  none  so  near 
him  as  tlie  Cardinal,  it  was  suggested  by  his  ene- 
mies, that  he  forged  his  will ;  and  it  was  set  aside, 
notwithstanding  he  had  it  proclaimed  at  the  cross 
of  Edinburgh,  m  order  to  establish  the  regency  in 
the  Elarls  of  Argyle,  Huntley,  Airan,  and  himself. 
He  was  eipres«»ly  excluded  from  the  government, 
and  the  Eqrl  of  Arran  was  declared  sole  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary.  This  was 
chiefly  effected  by  the  nobleme.*'  in  the  English 
interest,  who,  after  having  sent  the  Cardinal  pri- 
soner to  Blackness  Castle,  managed  the  public 
afinirs  as  they  pleased.  Things  did  not  remain 
long,  however,  m  this  situation;  for  the  ambi- 
tious, enterprising  Cardinal,  tliough  confined, 
raised  so  strong  a  party,  that  the  regent,  not 
knowing  how  to  proceed,  began  to  dislike  his 
former  system,  and  having,  at  length,  resolved  to 
abandon  it,  released  the  cardinal,  and  became  re- 
conciled to  him.  Upon  the  young  Queen's  coro- 
nation, the  Cardinal  was  again  admitted  of  the 
council,  and  had  the  high  office  of  chancellor 
conferred  upon  him  ;  and  such  was  now  his  influ- 
ence with  the  regent,  that  he  got  him  to  solicit 
the  court  of  Rome'  to  appoint  him  legate  a  latere 
from  the  Pope,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

His  authority  being  now  firmly  established,  he 
began  again  to  promote  the  Popish  cause,  with 
his  utmost  eflforts.  Towards  the  end  of  1 545,  he 
visited  some  parts  of  his  diocese,  attended  with 
the  Lord  Governor,  and  others  of  tlie  nobility, 
and  ordered  several  persons  to  be  executed  for 
heresy.  Among  the  rest  was  Mr.  George  Wish- 
art.  The^e  murders  excited  su<^h  cniium  ugdinst 
the  Cardinal  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
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him,  and  he  ^aa  kilted  on  the  S9th  of  May 
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BOYNB  CASTX^. 

The  raim  of  this  ancient  residence  of  the  Earis 
of  Findhiter,  are  beautifully  situated  on  the  ma;- 
gin  of  a  rocky  mount,  projecting  into  a  deep  glen, 
protected  on  tlie  north-west  by  a  lofty  well- 
wooded  hill.  T*he  glen  winds  down  for  about  a 
mile  in  the  Murray  Firth,  where  it  opens  among 
the  cliffs  to  the  sea ;  and  in  that  place  are  found 
the  ruins  of  still  more  ancient  towers,  which  had 
been  occupied,  in  former  ages,  by  the  possessors 
of  this  demesne.  The  rivulet  which  runs  through, 
and  which, by  its  torrent,  has  worn  the  glen,  nearly 
encircles  the  mount  on  which  the  castle  is  placed. 
A  ditch  and  rampart,  as  usual  in  these  fortresses, 
defended  the  accessible  side,  where  a  bridge^ 
leading  from  the  gateway,  is  the  narrow  and  only 
pass,  but  easily  protected  path  of  communication 
with  the  rising  grounds,  which  spread  into  tlie 
rich  and  fertile  country  that  constituted  the  an- 
cient forest  of  Boyne.  Such  insulated  situations, 
whenever  found  amid  luxuriant  lands,  whereby 
the  natural  arrangements  of  rock  and  rivulets,  a 
natural  fortress  was,  in  a  manner,  formed,  became 
the  necessary  choice  of  the  nobles,  in  tliose  early 
days,  when  the  turbulent  condition  of  society, 
and  the  frequent  dissensions  of  the  state,  ren- 
dered places  of  security  necessary.  They  who 
maintained  the  chief  authority  in  the  admiuistm- 
tion  of  law,  found  it  cf  first  importance  to  secure 
their  courts  of  justice  from  assault.  Such  was 
the  casile  of  Boyqe,  of  which  the  magnificent 
ruins  still  remain.  Tlie  rows  of  aged  trees  which 
shade  the  avenues,  open  the  prospect  pf  fsUii^ 
towers,  and  exhibit  the  taste  as  well  as  opulence 
of  the  proprietors. 

BELLY,  STOXACH,  AND  HBAD. 

A  navysurgeon  remarked,  that  when  an  Eng- 
lishn\an  was  sick  he  complained  of  his  b^y  ,*  an 
Irishman  in  like  circumstances  complained  of  his 
%iomach  ;  and  a  Scotsman  of  his  head. 
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LOBP  LdUOUBOROUOU. 

The  kindBess  and  politeueis  with  which  this 
nobleman  conferrefi  a  favour^  greatly  enlianced  its 
value.  He  would  oflea  say,  when  he  gave 'away 
prefermeni»  and  more  particularly  to  those  whose 
merit  was  tlieir  only  recommendation  to  him 
"  Go  to  my  secretary,  ^nd  desire  him  to  prepare 
the  presentation  immediately,  or  I  shall  have  some 
duke  or  great  man  make  application:^  whom  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  refuse* 


MURDER  OP   JOHN  BROWN. 

lo  the  beginning  of  May,  1685,  Mr.  Pedes  came 
to  the  house  of  John  Brown  and  Marion  Weir, 
whom  he  married  before  he  went  to  Ireland,  where 
he  stayed  all  night;  and,  in  the  morning,  when  he 
teok  farewell,  he  came  out  at  the  door,  saying  to 
himself,  **  Poor  woman,  a  fearful  morning!''  twice 
over  :  **  A  dark  misty  morning."  The  next  morn- 
ing, between  five  and  six,  the  said  John  Brown, 
having  gone  about  the  worship  of  God  in  his  fa- 
mily, WQ9  going  with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  to  make 
ready  some  peat-ground;  the  mist  being  very 
dark,  he  knew  not  until  cruel  and  bloody  Claver- 
house  compassed  him  with  three  troops  of  horse, 
and  brought  him  to  his  house,  and  there  examined 
him  ;  who,  though  he  was  a  man  of  a  stammering 
speech,  yet  answered  him  distinctly  and  solidly  ,* 
which  made  Claverhouse  to  ask  those  whom  he 
had  taken  to  be  his  guides  through  the  muirs,  if 
ever  they  heard  him  preach?  They  answered, 
''  No,  no.  he  was  never  a.  preacher."  He  said, 
'*'  U  he  Ijas  never  preached  meikle,  he  has  prayed 
in  his  time."  tie  said  to  John,  ''  Go  to  your 
pxaycrs,  for  you  shall  immediately  die."  When 
he  was  praying,  Claverhouse  interrupted  him 
three  times  :  One  time  that  he  stopt  him,  he  was 
pleading  iliat  the  Lord  would  spare  a  remnant, 
and  not  make  a  full  end  in  the  day  of  his  anger; 
Claverhouse  suid,  "  I  gave  you  time  to  pray,  and 
ye  are  begun  to  preach  :"  He  turned  about  upon 
iiu  knees,  and  said,  **  Sir,  you  know  neither  the 
nature  of  praying  nor  preaching,  that  calls  this 
preochtng!"  then  continued  without  confusion. 
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>yhen  ended,  Claverhouse  said,  **  Take  good- 
night of  your  wife  and  children."  His  wife  stand- 
ing by,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  that  she  had 
brought  forth  to  him,  and  another  child  of  his 
first  wifc*8,  he  came  to  her  and  said.  "  Now,  Ma- 
rion, the  day  is  come  that  I  told  you  would  come, 
when  I  spake  first  to  you  of  marrying  me."  She 
said,  "Indeed,  John,  I  can  willingly  part  with  you." 
Then  he  said,  "  That  is  all  I  desire,  I  have  no 
more  to  do  but  die."  He  kissed  his  wife  and 
bairns,  and  wished  purchased  and  promised  bless- 
ings to  be  multiplied  upon  them,  and  his  blessing. 
Claverhouse  ordered  six  soldiers  to  shoot,  and  the 
most  part  of  the  bullets  came  upon  his  head, 
which  scattered  his  brains  upon  the  eround* 
Claverhouse  said  to  his  wife,  **  What  thinkest 
thou  of  thy  husband  now,  woman  ?"  She  said,  "  I 
thought  ever  much  of  him,  and  now  as  much  as 
ever.  He  said,  *'  It  were  justice  to  lay  thee  be- 
side him."  She  said,  "  If  ye  were  permitted,  I 
doubt  not  but  your  cruelty  would  go  that  length. 
But  how  will  ye  answer  for  this  morning's  work  ?" 
He  said,  '*  To  man  I  can  be  answerable,  and  for 
God,  I  will  take  him  in  my  own  hand  *.'*  CUver- 
house  mounted  his  horse  and  marched,  and  left 
her  with  the  dead  corpse  of  her  husband  lying 
there.  She  set  the  baim  on  the  ground,  and  ga- 
thered his  brainsy  and  tied  up  his  head,  and 
straightened  his  body,  and  covered  him  with  her 
plaid,  and  sat  down  and  wept  over  him.  It  being 
a  very  desert  place,  where  never  victual  grew, 
and  far  from  neighboors,  it  was  some  time  Wore 
any  friends  came  to  her.  The  first  that  caHie,  was 
a  very  fit  hand,  that  old  sineular  woman  in  the 
Cummerhead,  named  Elizabeth  Menxies,  three 
miles  distant,  who  had  been  tried  with  the  vio- 
lent death  of  her  husband  at  Pent  land,  aftervvar<ls 
of  two  worthy  sons,  Thomas  Weir,  who  was  killed 
at  Drumclog,  and  David  Steel,  who  was  suddenly 
shot  afterwards  when  taken.  Tlie  said  Marion 
Weir,  sitting  upon  her  husband's  grave,  told  me, 
that  before  that,  she  could  see  no  blood,  but  slie 
was  in  danger  to  foint,  and  yet  she  was  helped  to 
be  a  witness  to  all  this,  without  either  feinting  or 
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CpnfMiMt  except  when  the  slioti  were  let  off,  hec 

eyei  denied.    Hu  eorpee  was  buried  at  the  end 

of  bis  house,  where  he  was  slain,  with  this  in- 

■eription  on  his  graTO-stone, 

In  eaith*s  cold  bed,  the  dusty  part  here  lies. 

Of  one  who  did  the  earth  as  dust  despise ! 

Here,  in  this  place, from  earth  he  took  departure; 

Now  he  has  got  the  garland  of  a  martyr. 


CBAELBt  BIUJBT. 

This  ingenions  physician,  was  born  at  Glenal- 
bert,  near  Dunkeld,  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in 
1717.  After  a  course  of  medical  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  appointed  in  1740,  second  surgeon 
to  the  military  hospital  in  Jamaica,  and  sp«nt  se- 
veral years  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  in  Ad- 
miral Vernon's  fleet,  where  he  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  diseases  of  the  torrid  zone.  Having 
in  1745,  contracted  a  bad  state  of  health  at  New 
Greenwich,  in  Jamaica,  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  resigning  his  place  of  second  surgeon  to  the 
hospital,  and  returning  to  England.  In  May, 
1746,  he  purchased  an  ensigncy  in  the  forty-second 
regiment,  commanded  by  Lord  John  Murray ;  and 
by  this  transition,  his  attention  being  tumcMl  from 
niedical  pursuits  to  military  affiiirs,  fortification 
became  oik  favouiite  study.  After  a  fruitless  de- 
scent on  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  France,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1746,  and  passing  a  winter  at  Limerick 
in  Ireland,  they  were^  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
campaign,  brought  into  action  at  Sai^berg,  near 
Hulst,  in  Dutch  Flanders,  where  one  Dutch  regi- 
ment and  two  English  suffered  very  much.  Here, 
having  dmwn  a  sketch  of  the  enemy's  approaches, 
with  the  environs,  and  some  time  alter,  a  pretty 
correct  one  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  with  the  perma- 
nent lines,  the  environs,  and  the  enemy's  first  pa- 
rallel, which  were  presented  by  Lord  John  Murray 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Cumber* 
land,  his  highness  ordered  Mr.  Bisset  to  attend  the 
siege  of  that  fortress,  and  give  due  attention  daily 
to  the  progress  of  the  attack,  and  to  the  defence, 
in  order  to  take  accurate  journals  of  them.  These 
feoaals,  ilte^rotod  with  plans,  wwe  delivarod 


daily  to  Lord  John  Mutray,  who  forwarded  them 
to  the  Duke,  by  whose  application  to  the  Duke 
of  Montague,  then  master  of  the  ordnance,  Mr. 
Bisset  received  a  warrant  as  engineer  extrsor- 
dinary  in  the  brigade  of  engineers,  which  was 
established  to  serve  in  the  Low  Countries  do* 
ring  the  war;  and  he  was  also  pomoted  to  a 
lieutenancy  in  the  army.    The  brigade  of  engi- 
neers bein^  re-formed  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
he  being  at  the  same  time  put  upon  the  half-pay 
list  as  lieutenant,  he  continued  to  employ  great 
part  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  fortification  :  and 
in  1751,  after  visiting  France,  published  his  work 
"  On  the  Theory  and  Construction  of  Fortifitt- 
tions,"  8vo«  and  some  time  after,  being  unem- 
ployed, he  resumed  the  medical  profession  to 
which  he  had  been  originally  destued,  and  re- 
tired to  the  villa^of  Skelton,in  Cleveland,  York- 
shire, whtfre,  or  m  the  vicinity,  be  ever  after  con- 
tinued. 

BONflY  BA.RL  OF  HURRAT. 

This  amiable  nobleman,  son  of  Sir  James  Stuart, 
of  Down,  and  who  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Regent  Murray,  was  proverbially 
remarkable  for  his  beauty.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  James  VI. 
which  excited  the  king's  jealousy.  Beiagsuspecled 
also  of  being  concerned  m  the  disWbances  excited 
by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  Earl  of  Huntley  was 
commissioned  to  bring  him  to  justice.  He  ac- 
cordingly surrounded  his  house  of  Dunybrisael, 
and  set  it  on  fire,  ^me  of  the  domestics  yielded ; 
others  were  burnt.  The  earl  endeavouring  to  e»- 
cape  to  a  boat,  was  overtaken  by  Gordon  of  Buckie, 
and  slain.  From  a  daughter  of  this  earl,  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Murray  is  descended. 

FIDBLITT  OF  AM  BXILBD  CHIBP. 

General  Wade  thus  speaks  of  the  estate  of  Lord 
Seaforth  :  **  The  tenants  before  the  late  rebellion 
were  reputed  the  richest  of  any  in  the  Hig^hlandsy 
but  now  are  become  poor,  by  neglecting  their  bu- 
siness, and  applying  themselves  wholly  to  the  use 
of  arms.    The  rents  continve  to  be  levied  by  one 
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Donald  Mnrcbiefony  as  ■ervant  of  the  late  EarPs^ 
who  aDoually  lemitfl^  or  carries,  the  same  to  his 
master  into  France.  The  tenantSy  when  in  a  con- 
dition, are  also  said  to  have  sent  him  free  gifts  in 
proportion  to  their  several  circumstances,  hot  are 
now  a  year  and  a  half  in  arrear  of  rent. 

"  The  receipts  he  gives  to  the  tenants  are  as 
deputy  (acU>T  to  the  commissioners  of  the  for- 
feited estates,  which  pretended  power  in  the  year 
1721  he  extorted  from  the  factor  (appointed  by 
the  said  commissioners  to  collect  those  rents  for 
the  use  of  the  public),  whom  he  attacked  with 
above  four  hundred  armed  men,  as  he  was  going 
to  enter  upon  the  said  estate,  having  with  him  a 
party  of  thirty  of  ^'our  majesty's  troops.  The  last 
year  this  Murchieson  marched  in  a  public  man- 
ner to  EdinbuTj^h,  to  remit  eight  hundred  pounds 
to  France  for  his  master's  use,  and  remained  there 
fourteen  days  unmolested.  I  cannot  omit  observ- 
ing to  your  majesty,  that  this  national  tenderness 
the  subjects  of  North  Britain  have  one  for  the 
other  is  a  great  encouragement  for  rebels  and  at- 
tainted persons  to  return  home  from  their  buifsh- 
ment." 

PBTSaHBAD  WB£l. 

This  well  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
is  called  the  Wine  Well,  from  the  water  sparkling 
in  the  glass,  like  Champagne.  An  analysis  of  iu 
water  had  b^n  published  by  Dr.  Laing,  who  found 
that  191b.  weight  avoirdopoise  of  water  contained 
the  followiBg  mineialiiers : 


Muriate  of  iron 

Carbonate  of  iron 

Muriate  of  lime 

Siliceous  earth 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Do.  of  soda 

Muriate  of  do. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  88i  cubic  inches. 


Grains. 

8 
9 

M. 


This  water  has  been  long  deservedly  esteemed  for  ge- 
neral debility,  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
Bonrous  albctioas,  and  female  complainta.  It  baa 
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also  been  used  with  advattttigainleocophlegmatic 
habits ;  and  Dr.  iaing  has  recommended  it  greatly 
in  cases  of  scrofula.  Perhaps  its  principal 
effect  is  tonic,  produced  by  the  iron  it  contains, 
assisted  and  increased  by  the  use  of  the  sei^bath- 
ing,  andthe  amusements  common  at  watering- 
places. 

BDINBUBOR  AND  DUBLIN   COHPARBD,  BT  AN 
AMBRICAN. 

From  the  hasty  observations,  however,  which  I 
have  yet  been  able  to  make  of  this  city,  as  com- 
pared with  Edinburgh,  the  opinion  has  been  con- 
firmed, that  the  latter  decidedly  surpasses  it  in  the 
business  and  parade  of  letters.  They  are  more  a 
trade  there,  and,  from  the  -absence  of  extrinsip 
objects,  are  rendered  impo.rtant  articles  of  ex- 
change and  traffic.  In  Dubtin,  on  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  its  maritime  situation,  and  other  induce- 
ments to  monied-gains,  these  commodities  of 
mind  are  less  sought  after  and  prized.  The  inha- 
bitants are  naturally  more  employed  in  pursuits 
directly  subservient  to  the  maintenance  of  life, 
whilst  those  in  the  Scottish  capital,  being  in  most 
cases  possessed  of  an  easy  mediocrity  of  fortune, 
and  freed  from  that  restless  desire  to  augment  it, 
inseparable  from  daily  witnessing  the  stir  of  mer- 
cantile engagement,  are  more  inclined  to  contem- 
plative habits,  and  resort  to  books  and  occupa- 
tions purely  mental,  both  for  the  pleasure  and 
benefits  of  the  exercise.  Hence  that  character  for 
intellectual  superioritv  which  Edinbuigh  has  ob- 
tained,—a  character  which  entitles  it  to  the. appel- 
lation of  the  Sioa  or  Porch  not  only  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  of  Europe.  A  lad^  there  feela  it  to  be 
no  dkparagBmtni  to  be  ^miliar  with  any  Ubenl 
study.  Philosophy  is  bo  sealed  book  to  her,  and 
she  ma/  range  through  each  department  of  ab- 
struse and  exact  science  fearless  of  the  chaiges  of 
affectation  or  pedantry.  Such  a  result  marks  a  ra- 
dical and  happy  change  in  the  condition  of  civil 
society,— a  change,  too,  which  is  beginning  wide- 
ly to  operate.  The  female  character  is  obtaining 
ad^giee  of  laqwct  which  ilhas  aevac  before  pro- 
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pef  ly  Mjoyed,  wlMtevM  a»y  be  ttiooKbi  of  its 
ascendancy  in  the  dissolute  coatts  of  Charles  11. 
and  Louis'XV.  Happily,  in  the  repttblic  of  let- 
ters, the  avenues  of  prefenntot  are  open  to  all. 
No  milic  law  thera  prevails,  and  the  fair  candidate 
for  literary  emineace,  by  a  vigorous  application 
of  the  energies  of  an  accomplished  mind,  may  suc- 
cessfully challenge  the  first  honours  in  its  gift. 

ORIGIN  OP   FORBES   OF   CRAIGIEYAR. 

Bishop  Forb^i  ^(  Corse  had  several  younger 
brothets*-  William^  the  next  eldest  to  him,  was 
bred  to  business,  md,  froai  ai  traditional  story, 
atiil  told,  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful  on  his 
Unit  out^set.  His  elder  brother  had  frequently 
assisted  him  with  money,  but  at  last  began  to  grow 
weary  in  supplying  hi» needs.  Upon  an  emeigenoy 
he  applied  for  the  loaa<  of  a  thousand  marks,  and 
suspecting  a  denial,  told  his  brother,  that  he  would 
And  a  sufficient  surety  to  sign  the  bond  along  with 
him.  "  Well,"  said  the  elder  brother,  "  in  that 
case  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  the  sum  wanted." 

The  younger  brother  called  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. **  Who/'  said  the  elder,  <'  is  to  sign 
with  you  as  surety  V  *'  God  Almighty,"  said  the 
other,  **  is  the  only  security  I  have  to  offer." 
''  Well,  -brother,  he  is  not  to  be  rejected ;  you 
shall  have  the  money^  and  I  hope  it  wil-  do  you 
good."  The  gentleman  soon  after  went  a  road  to 
Dantzio,  entered  into  imde,  applied  assiduously  to 
business,  and  in  a  few  years  made  a  laige  fortune. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  long  before  the  bishop's 
death,  and  first  purchased  the  lands  of  Meny,  dten 
those  of  Craigievar  and  Pintray.  His  son  William 
was  created  a  baronet  by  King.  Charles- 1.  and  his 
descendant  also  represents  Forbes  of  Corse,  as  the 
bishop's  male  line  has  been  long  extinct. 

DR.    ALEXANDER   OfiODBS. 

This  gentleman  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Banff, 
in  1737.  He  was  taught  to  read  by  a  village 
schoolmistress-;  and  from  this* went  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Mr.  Shearer,  a  student  of  Aberdeen,  whom 
tho laird  of  AmdowlhaAoogagednathe  domestia 
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AA  the  ngift  of  fourteen, 
Mr.  Cieddes>  was  adhnitted  into  the  academy  of 
Scalan,  a  Catholic  seminary  in  the  HigfaJande,  ia^* 
tended  for  tlie  reception  of  such  young  men  as  are 
to  be  qualified  for  holy  orders  in  some  foreigo  uot- 
versity.  In  the  year  1758,  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  removed  to  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  admittad  iato  the  Scottish 
collie  in  that  cii^.  Having  continued  six  years 
at  the  university,  he  returned  to  Scotlaod  in  1746. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  ho  was  order- 
ed to  fix  his  residence  at  Dundee,  in  the  oapaeity 
of  an  officiating  priest.  Here,  however,  lie  did 
not  long  remain ;  for  in  May,-  1765,  he  became 
the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  earl  of  Ti|kqaair. 
Having  remained  in  this  hoApi^able  mansion  for 
upwards  of  twelve  months,  the  pleasing  tranqoilltty 
which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  began  tO'  be  inter- 
rupted by  an  occurrence  of  a  somewhat  remark- 
able nature.  A  female  delation  of  the  noble  eart 
was  at  this  time  an  inmate  in  the  house,  and  cob*- 
stituled  a  part  of  the  family.  The  merit  of  Mr. 
Geddes  was  prominent  ^  her  own  ohorms,  andrihe 
regard  she  openly  professed  for  him  were  Hot  lecis 
so  :  too  soon  he  felt  himself  the  prey  of  an  im- 
pression which*  he  well  knew  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  indulge ;  and  Buxtorff  was  in  danger  of 
being  supplanted  b^  Ovid.  In  this  ooajanctare, 
and  to  eflbce  these  impressions,'he  abruptly  brobe 
away  from  the  delightAil  shades  of  Tweeddale,  in 
less  thanitwo  years  after  his  anival  there ;« leaving 
behind  him  a  beautiful  liula  poem  ratitnled  *'  The 
Confessional,"  addressed  to  the  fair  yet  innocent 
cause  of  his  misfortunes.  Leaving  his  native  coun- 
try, therefore)  he  tried  to  foi|;;et  himself  amidst  the 
gfeatdr  varieties,  and  volatilities  of  Paris.  Afler 
an  absence  of  ei^t  or  nine  months^  be  rHoraod 
to  Scotland  in  1769,  and  vma  entrusted  vrilh  the 
charge  of  a  congregation  in  the  county  of  Banff. 
Here  he  continued-  for  some  time,  until  tlie  libe- 
rality of  his  sentimeots,  and  bia  friendships  with 
those  of  the  protestant  fhith><  exposed  hiio  to  tht 
angry  expostulations  of  Bishop  Hay  r  and  in  the 
end  he  was  suspended  firoia  tiie  exeioiae  of.  has 
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tiericiil  fniotioiM  within  tb^  limitscf  that  bishop's 
diccese.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  London, 
where,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Petre,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  long  projected  version  of  the  Bible 
for  the  use  of  the  English  Catholics.  Three  vo- 
lumes of  this  work  only  were  published.  But  be- 
sides this  great  work.  Dr.  Geddes  was  the  author 
of  a  great  many  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  it  would  exceed  our  bounds  to  enumerate. 
He  died  at  London,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1803, 
and  bis  lemains  were  interred  in  the  Paddington 
church-yaid.     . 


will  they  run  ?  Lord  cut  their  houehs  and  stay 
their  running/'  Thus  he  continued allnight,  some- 
times on  his  knees,  and  sometimes  walking. — In 
the  rooming  they  enquired  what  he  meant  by  the 
Monzies  ?  He  said,  "  O  sirs !  je  will  have  a 
dreadful  day  by  the  French  Moncies,  and  a  set  of 
wicked  men  in  these  lands,  who  will  take  part  with 
them !  The  west  of  Scotland  will  pay  dear  for  it ! 
They  will  run  thicker  in  the  water  of  Ayr  and 
Clyde  than  ever  the  Highlandmen  did."  I  lay  in 
that  chamber  about  three  yean  ago,  and  the  said 
John  Richman  and  his  wife  told  roe  that  these 
were  his  words.  At  other  times,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, saying,  *'  O !  the  Monxies,  the  Moiizies  will 
be  through  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  south 
and  west  of  S6otlaad !  O !  1  think  1  see  them  at 
OUT  Are-sides,  slaying  man,  wife,  and  children. 
The  remnaiyt  will  get  a  breathing  ,*  but  they  will 
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be  driven  to  the  wildeniea  again,  and  their  sharp- 
est shours  will  be  bat." 


PEARS  OP   TUB   PRENCB. 

.  A  little  before  Mr.  Peden's.  death,  he  was  in 
Aocbincloich,  where  he  was  born,  in  the  house 
of  John  Richman/  there  being  two  beds  in  the 

room,  one  for  him,  add  one  for  Andrew ,  who 

dwelt  in  and  about  thel^ew-Milns;  when  Andrew 

war  going  to  his  bed,  he  heard  him  very  impor- 

tunely  with  the  Lord,  to  have  pity  upon  the  west 

of  Scotland,  and  spare  a  remnant,  and  not  ma«e  a 

full  end  in  the  day  of  hb  anger.     And  when  he 

was  off  his  knees,  he  walked  up  and  down  the 

chamber,  crying  out,  "  Oh !  the  Monaies,  the       ,  _ 

French  Monzies !  See  how  they  run !  How  longj  it  expands  into  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  in 


LORD  KAM£8  AND  A   COUNTRY    SaD.IRE. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Home  was  advanced  to  tbe 
bench  and  took  the  title  of  Lord  Kames,  a  neigh- 
bouring laird  coming  to  visit  him,  found  him  in 
the  fields  hard  at 'work,  assisting  to  clear  the  stones 
from  a  new  inclosure.  His  neighbour  waited 
with  impatience  till  summoned  by  the  bffH  to  din- 
ner. **  Well,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  you  have  tluly 
wrought  for  your  meal ;  and  pray  let  me  ask  you 
how  much  you  think  you  will  gain  by  that  hard 
labour  at  the  end  of  the  year."  "  Why,  really  my 
good  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  1  never  did  calcu- 
hite  the  value  of  my  labour :  hilt  one  thing  1  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  no  man  who  is  capable  of 
asking  that  question,  will  ever  deserve  the  name 
of  a  farmer.'' 

TOMMBL. 

This  b  a  large  river  in  Perthshire,  which  issues 
from  Loch  Rannoch,  and  takine  an  easterly 
eonne  through  the  district  of  Athol,  fiiUs  into  the 
Tay  at  Logierait.    About  the  middle  of  its  coarse. 


which  is  a  small  ishind  partly  artificial^  with  an 
old  fortress  or  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  clan  of  the  Robertsons.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Tummel  is  rapid  and  furious, 
forming  every  where  the  roost  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque cascades.  One  of  its  falls,  neair  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Garry,  is  particularly  grand.  *'The 
fall  of  the  Tummel,"  says  Dr.  Gamett,  "though 
by  no  means  so  high  as  those  of  Bruar  and  Foyers, 
is  nevertheless  equally  grand,  if  not  more  se,  on 
account  of  the  much  greater  quantitv  of  water 
that  falls.  It  precipatcs  itself  over  the  broken 
rocks  with  a  fury  and  noise  that  astonishes  and 
almost  terrifies  the  spectator.  The  accompanying 
scenery  is  particularly  fine ;  rugged  rocks,  wooded 
almost  to  the  summit,  but  rearing  tbeir  bald 
heads  to  the  clouds,  with  (distant  mountains  of 
the  moat  pictomqn^  forms,  compose  a  view  in 
Cc 
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whicb  every  dung  that  a  painter  can  deiire  is 
contained.  It  has  been  diipated,  whether,  in  the 
qaantity  of  water,  the  &lls  of  theTammel  or  those 
of  the  Clyde  claim  the  pre-eminence.  As  br  as 
Ihe  distance  of  a  few  weeks,  which  elapsed  be- 
tween seeing*  (hem  both,  will  allow  me  to  form  a 
comparison,  I  should  yield  the  pafan  to  the  Turn- 
mel,  Ihongh  the  fells  of  the  Clyde  aienndoabtedly 
bigfher.    To  the  noith-west  of  the  fell  is  a  eave,^ 


in  the  feoe  of  a  tremendous  rock,  to  which  there 
is  only  one  passage,  and  that  very  diiScult.  In.this 
cave  a  party  of  the  Macgr^ors  is  said  to  have 
been  sarpnsed  durin^r  Uieir  proscription;  after 
part  of  them  were  killed,  the  rest  climbed  op  a 
tree  that  grew  out  of  the  fece  of  the  rock ;  upon 
which  their  pursuers  cut  down  the  tree  and  pre^ 
cipitated  them  to  the  bottom. 

*  ALBZANDBR  DVNLOP,  A.M. 

Was  brother  to  William  Dunlop,  and  bom  in 
America,  where  his  iatber  was  a  voluntary  exile,  in 
1684,  and  at  the  revolulion  came  over  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  bad  his  education,  and  made  great  pro- 
eress  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  In  1720, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  uni- 
versity  of. Glasgow,  and  was  much  followed  for 
the  art  of  teaching  that  language  in  a  manper  su- 
perior to  any  of  his  contemporaries.  In  I7S6,  he 
published  a  Greek  grammar,  which  has  gone 
thmugh  seveml  editions,  and  is  still  very  much 
esteemed,  and  is  the  one  chiefly  used  In  the  Scot- 
tish universities.  He  died  at  Glasgow,  1742ji  aged 
fifty-eight. 

THE  BLACK  PABLIAMBNT. 

Akhongh  the  Scottish  barons  appeared  vnani- 
mons  an  their  resolution  to  maintain  the  gov«m- 
■mit  of  Robert,  yet  there  were  concealed  traitors 
among  the  patrioU.  William  de  Sonlis,  and  some 
other  penons  of  quality,  conspired  against  the  king« 
The  plot  was  revealed  by  the  Countess  of  Stm^ 
thern,  and  Soulia  having  beenapprelieadad,  made 
a  foil  confesaion.    The  conspimtoia  ware  tried  in 
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parliament,  (at  Scone,  Augnst,  1  SfOv)aBdSoolisand 
the  Countess  of  Stratheln  were  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  Gilbert  de  Malerb,  and  John 
de  Losici  both  knights,  and  Richard  Brewn,  an 
Esquire,  were  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  suffered 
Ihe  punishment  of  traitors.  Roger  de  Mowbray 
died  before  sentence,  yet  a  like  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced upon  his  dead  body.  T^eking,  howeverv 
mitigated  this  rigour,  and  allowed  him  all  the 
honours  of  sepumire.  The  fete  of  David  de  Bre- 
chin was  mucn  deplored.  That'bmve  young  man, 
the  nephew  of  the  king,  had  served  with  reputa- 
tion against  the  Samcens.  To  him  the  coospimr 
tors,  after  having  exacted  an  oath  of  secrecy,  had 
revealed  their  plot.  He  condemned  their  under- 
taking, and  refused  to  share  in  it;  yet  entangled 
by  his  fetal  oath  he  concealed  the  treason.  Not- 
withstanding his  relation  to  the  royal  femily,  his 
personal  merits,  and  the  fevourable  circumsjtaaces 
of  hia  case,  he  was  nmde  an  example  of  rigorous, 
though  impartial  justice.  Sir  Bustacede  Maxwell, 
Sir  Walter  de  Beiclay,  sheriff  of  Aberdeen,  Sir 
Patrick  de  Graham,  Hametine  de  Troupe,  and 
Eustace  de  Rattray,  were  tried  and  acquitied. 
This  parliament,  in  which  so  much  noble  |^lood 
was  shed,  continued  long  to  be  remeirbeted  by 
the  vu^ar  under  the  appellation  of  Black  Itelitt- 


CAPTAIN   M'QBBGOR   AT   rRBatONPANS.       * 

Captain  M^Giegor,  of  the  Duke  of  Perth's  rrgi- 
menC,  for  the  wantof  better  arms  Smithed  has  men 
with  scythes,  which  he  caused  to  beahaipaned  ««d 
fixed  to  the  end  of  poles  from  seven  to  eigU  feet 
hmr.  These  proved  veiy  destructive  weapons- 
M'Qiegor'a  men  did  great  execution.  Tlu»y  cut 
the  legs  of  thehorses  in  two ;  and  the  riders  through 
the  middle  of  theiff  bodies.  M^Gsegoradvanciag 
to  the  charge,  received  five  wounds,  two  of  them 
from  halU  which  pierced  his  hody,  •  Slretched 
on  the  _ 
he  called 


ground  with  his  hand  restinecoD  hia  hand» 
ed  out  to  the  Highlanders  of  hfe  compai 
My  feds,  I  am  not  dead  l^by  G—  I  ahaU  see 
any  pf  you  does  not  do  hia  dQty*" 


compasf* 
if 


IiBAAVlllO  AUlk  tVPSRSTITION. 

Boethiufl,  iho  first  priiicip«l  of  the  King's  Col- 
i^e,  AbeideeDy  afifoidi  a  renmrkable  iMtance  of 
the  combaoatioQ  of  learniDg>  credulity,  and  saper- 
Stitioa,  in  an  accou&t.  of  corn,  whieh  he  states  to 
l^ow  spontaneously  in  Buchan,  in  his  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  "  If  (says  he)  the  reapers 
oome  on  purpose  to  cut  it  down,  they  find  the 
heads  empty,  but  if  they  come  on  a  sudden,  hav- 
ing said  nothinr  about  it  before  hand,  they  find 
tliem  very  foU.''^  jliuiead  of  questioning  tiie  fact, 
hfs  attempu  to  explain  it,  by  referring  to  the  illu- 
sion of  devils  practising  in  the  credulous  minds 
of  men. 

JAVeS   QIBBS. 

This  celebrated  architect  was  a  native  of  Aber- 
deen, of  which  city  the  west  church  is  a  perma- 
nent memorial,  both  of  his  talent  and  gratitude. 
lie  was  born  in  the  year  1P74,  erroneously  stated 
in  Thom*B  history  of  Aberdeen,  to  be  1638.  His 
lather  was  a  catholic,  and  was  proprietor  of 
Fort-dees  myre,  where  he  bad  a  house,  long  kiiowu 
by  the  name  of  the  White  llouso  in  the  Links. 
This  building  was  afterwards  used  by  tlte  Mason 
Society  for  holding  their  lodge,  previous  to  the 
building  of  the  New  Inn. 

Tha  old  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  suffered 
considerable  annoyance  front  the  idle  boys  of  that 
time,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  peculiarities  may 
have  been  the  chief  incitement,  although  it  is 
•tated  that  the  unpopularity  of  his  religious  opi- 
nions expoied  him  to  reproach.  To  keep  in  awa 
the  rabble,  whose  visits  Vere  disagreeable,  he 
kept  two  dogs,  and  amused  himself  by  inscribing 
on  the  collar  of  the  one,  Luther,  and  on  the  other, 
Olvin.  It  is  also  stated,  that  the  godly  magis- 
trates  of  Aberdeen  avenged  the  impiety,  by  caus- 
ing the  said  do^  to  be  lianged'  at  the  Market 
Cross. 

James  Gibfas  was  edaeated  at  the  Marischal 
College,  wh^re  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He 
Mt  Aberdeen  in  1G94,  and  never  again  returned. 

He  spent  part  of  his  time  in  the  service  of  an 
nrchitectj  in  liolfauid,  wheie  he  hid  tbe  ^ood  lor* 
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tunoj  in  ITOO,  to  etein  the  ^vonr  <if  the  Earl  of 
Marr,  who  genefously  patronized  him«  and  ena- 
bled him  to  tiavel  to  Italy,  to  improve  himself  in 
his  profession,  by  the  view  of  the  most  magnift-* 
cent  buildings  of  ancient  and  modem  art.  Of  thin 
advantage  Mr.  Gibbs  made  the  most  diligent  use, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1710,  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  roost  noble  and  useful  art  and 
science  which  he  had  gone  to  study. 

The  cotamisstonera,  appointed  by  Act  of  Par* 
liament  for  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches, 
employed  him  to  give  a  plan  for  the  chnich  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  and  of  St.  Mary  le 
Strand.  These  are  noble  proo&of  hismagnifl* 
cent  genius  and  talent. 

The  Ratcliffe  Library,  at  Oxford, and  the  King's  - 
College,  with  the  Scoiate  House  at  Cambri(%e, 
were  also  built  from  designs  furnished  by  him. 
The  Ratcliffe  Library  was  so  much  admired,  that 
when  it  was  opened,  the  university  or  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  M.A. 

His  active  mind  was  not  satisfied  with  merely 
exhibiting  practical  examples  of  the  beauties  of 
architecture ;  in  the  different  buildings  l^e  erected, 
he  communicated  also  to  the  world  numerous  de- 
signs, in  a  folio  volume,  in  1798,  which  was  80 
well  received  by  the  public,  that  he  tealized  by 
the  publication  £1500;  the  plates  he  afterwards 
sold  for  £400. 

Although  Mr.  Gibbs  did' not  find  leisure  to  {lay 
a  visit  to  his  native  city,  he  did  not  allow  the 
fame  and  opulence  which  he  had  acquired  to 
obliterate  his  early  attachments,  and  when  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  rebuild  St  Nicholas  church, 
he  furnished,  gratuitously,  a  plan,  which  was  ad- 
mired mid  approved  of,  and  the  bniliing  was 
erected  accordingly,  under  the  supeiintendance  of 
Mr.  Wyllic,  an  architect  from  Edinburgh,  and 
finished  in  175ft,  at  an  expense  of  i;4e00.  ^t  is 
ramaikable,  that  this  act  of  pious  rratitude  to  the 
religion  of  hia  native  city,  was  uie  last  of  his 
professional  performances.  He  died  on  the  5th 
of  August,  in  175^  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary- 
le4N)ne  ehnrch. 
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He  was  humane  and  charitable ;  and  irhilst  he 
himself  professed  the  principles  of  a  non-juror, 
ao  mild  were  his  manners,  that  a  difference  of  re- 
ligious or  political  opinions,  did  not  diminish  the 
satisbotion  felt  m  the  enjoyment  of  his  society. 
In  making  his  will,  he  recollected  the  favour  con- 
ferred  upon  h\m  b^  the  Earl  of  Marr,  in  enabling 
him  to  ptoaecute  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  in  patro- 
nizing him  on  bis  return  to  London,  in  1710,  when 
the  Earl  was  in  high  favour,  and  secretary  of 
state;  and  he  left  to  the  family  of  Marr  an  estate 
which  yielded  £280  per  annum,  £1000  in  money, 
and  all  his  plate.  To  the  Ratcliffe  Library,  he 
bequeathed  his  books,  drawings,  and  prints. 

LAMBS*  SKINS. 

The  exportation  of  lambs*  skins  was  a  great 
branch  of  the  trade  of  Scotland,  in  former  times. 
Barclay,  in  his  memorials  for  the  government  of 
the  royal  boroughs,  says,  that  he  knew,  a  mer- 
chant who,  in  one  year,  exported  80,000  lambs' 
skins  to  Dantzic.  This  trade  was  much  injured 
by  the  slaughter  of  the  flocks  during  the  unhappy 
Commotions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  ex- 
portation of  so  many  lambs'  skins  affords  us  a  fa- 
vourable iv'eaofthe  luxury  of  the  table  enjoyed 
by  our  ancestors. 

COLLEGE   BUILDJLNGS,  GLASGOW. 

These  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  High 
Street,  about  half  way  between  the  cross  and  the 
cathedral.  The  college  was  openll^d  in  the  year 
1451 ;  and  to  give  this  event  celebrity,  the  patron, 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  published  a  bull,  which  he 
had  obtained  from  the  Pope,  granting  an  indul- 
gence to  all  good  Christians,  who  should  visit  the 
city  thai  Vbar.  Including  the  h6uses  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  tlie  professors,  the  buildings  are 
extensive,  having  a  front  to  the  High  Street  of 
SOS  feet,  with  1^2  feet  from  east  tor  west-  There 
are  four  courts, thvee  of  which  form  quadrangles; 
and  the  whole  occupies  a  space  equal  to  9556 
'^uare  yards.    The   front  is  of  polished  stooe, 


three  stories  in  height,  with  three  lofty  entrances 
Of  gates ;  the  centre  one  has  the  royal  arms  placed 
over  it,  in  basso  relievo,  gilt,  and  consols  sup- 
porting a  balcony  of  considerable  depth,  are  form- 
ed on  each  side.  On  the  site  of  the  east  division 
of  the  buildings,  a  magnificent  range  was  erected 
in  1811,  extending  160  feet  in  length,  and  50  in 
breadth.  This  range  contains  the  common  hall, 
the  anatomical  theatre,  and  halls  for  the  humanity, 
Greek,  logic,  chemistry,  medical,  and  mathema- 
tical classes.  To  the  south-east  stands  the  old 
library,  an  insulated  handsome  building,  the  north 
end  of  which  is  ornamented  with  an  enriched 
pediment,  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  two  spacious 
niches.  The  new  library,  at  the  south  end  of  lb« 
anatomical  theatre,  is  a  plain  edifice.  Frontin)^ 
the  High  Street,  are  the  faculty  room  and  the 
great  hall,  which  are  wainscotted,  aqd  omamentc'd 
with  coved  ceilings,  pilasters,  and  entablatures. 
On  the  walls  of  several  of  the  apaitments  are 
hung  some  valuable  historical  pictures,  and  por- 
traits of  eminent  literary  characters.  The  chapel, 
in  which  divine  service  is  performed  durii^  the 
session,  is  finished  with  taste,  and  can  accommo- 
date nearly  1000  persons.  A  considerable  extent 
of  ground,  towards  the  east,  is  called  the  college 
garden.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  high  stone  wati,  and 
IS  laid  out  in  gravel  walks  and  shrubberies,  for  the 
use  of  the  professors  and  students.  Near  the  east 
end  of  the  park  stands  the  Macf;)Tlane  observa- 
tory; and  at  the  western  extremity  stands  the 
Hunterian  museum. 

RAPID  TRAVELLING. 

King  James  IV.  in  penitence  for  having  been 
concerned  in  th&  death  of  his  father,  wore  an  iron 
chain,  to  which. he  added  a  link  eve.y  year,  lie 
was  also  accustomed  to  make  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  the  shrines  of  favourite  saints.  .  in  the  year 
1507,  on  the  SOth  of  August,  he  rode  from  Stir- 
ling to  Elgin,  by  way  of  Perth  and  Abcidoe«, 
being  about  187  miles ;  nnd  on  the  subsequHit 
day,  which  was  the  festival  of  the  saint,  he  rode 
toiSt.  Duthac,  being  about  fifty  miles  moi^e,  and 
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arrived  in  time  to  i^ttend  the  celebration  of  the 
)  and  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament. 
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ANDREW  MBLVILLB. 

To  thi»  man,  next  to  the  venerable  John  Knox, 
Scotland  is  indebted  for  her  reformation  from 
Popery,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the 
present  happy  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  effects  of 
which  have  teen  found  to  promote  a  greater  de- 
gree of  piety,  morality,  and  knowledge,  than  is 
enjoyed  in  any  other  country.  He  was  bom  in 
1545,  ^t  Baldovy,  in  Fife.  After  com|)leting  him- 
self in  all  the  learning  to  be  obtained  in  Scotland, 
he  went  to  Geneva.  In  1575,  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  by  his  council  and  instruction  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  government  was  hap- 
pily completed.  He  was  appointed  principal  of 
Glasgow  university,  and  afterwards  removed  to  St. 
Andrew's,  where  he  was  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College.  His  exertions  were  eminently  successful 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  learning  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  no  less  so  in  the  humbler  but  equally 
useful  seminaries,  the  parish  schools,  which,  in 
hi*  time,  were  established,  and  kept  up  by  the 
exertions  of  the  clei^,  without  parliamentary 
aid.  He  was  most  strenuous  in  opposing  the 
measures  of  King  James,  in  fevour  of  despotism 
and  episcopacy,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
taken  to  I^ndon>  and  confined  a  long  time  in  the 
tower.  He  was  afterwards  banished,  and,  in  1612, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Protestant  Col- 
lege of  Sedan,  in  France,  from  which  place  he 
wrote  letters  to  confirm  his  brethren  in  their 
struggles  for  the  truth.  He  died  at  Sedan,  in 
1622,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  An  excellent 
life  of  his,  in  two  volumes,  lias  been  published 
by  Dr.  M-Crie. 

DRTSURGH  ARBBT  AND  GROUNDS. 

Lord  Buchan*8  lands  are  not  very  extensive, 
bfK  thev  are  situated  in  the  finest  possible  man- 
ner, being'  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  reach  of 
the  Twe<Ml,  and  almost  completely  surrounded  by 
it.    The  fiatX  lias  covered^  this  point  with  every 


thing  adapted  to  the  climate,  which  cultivation  or 
the  hand  of  art  could  annex  to  the  original  beau-, 
ties  of  nature.  There  are  several  pretty  hamlets, 
and  a  number  of  detached  cottages  scattered  over 
the  grounds,  occupied,  of  course,  by  bis  Lord-, 
ship'^s  tenantry.  Dryburgh  House  is  a  spacious 
building,  very  respectable  in  appearance,  but  no 
ways  particularly  fine  or  showy.  Its  architecture 
is  modem ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  turrets  at 
the  angles  of  the  central  and  main  part  of  the 
edifice,  there  is  nothing  antiqtie  about  it, — nor 
any  thing  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  man- 
sion of  any  independent  country  gentleman^  The 
building  is  almost  completely  embosomed  with 
trees.  It  stands  about  an  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  noble  remains  of  a  once  proud  abbey, 
which,  at  present,  gives  name  to  the  whole  of 
Lord  Bochan's  grounds,  as  well  as  to  the  mode-  n 


This  abbey,  or  monastery,  in  the  days  of  its 
glory,  w^  held  by  an  abbot  and  fifty-two  monks. 
It  is  of  ^^reat  antiquity.^  The  conventual  part  re- 
mains stril  in  tolerable  preservation— such  as  the 
cloisters,  the  dormitory,  and  refectory.  In  thiji 
respect,  it  differ*  much  from  other  structures  of  a 
similar  kind;  for  when  Papacy  was  abolished  in 
Great  Britain,  and  convents  were  disfranchised, 
the  chapel,  and,  in  general,  the  chapel  alone,  was 
kept  in  repair,  and  reserved  as  a  place  of  worship 
for  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  whilst  the  other 
parts  of  the  edifice  were  suffered  to  go  to  decay. 
Of  the  chapel  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  however,  only 
portions  remain ;  and  those  are  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition. 

In  the  square  of  the  cloisters,  his  Lordship  has 
planted,  and  trained  against  the  walls,  peach, 
cherry,  and  other  fruit-trees,  which  grow  very  vi- 
gorously.— ^They  form  a  good  substitute  for  the 
vine,  which  immemorial ly  has  been  held  in  great 
canonical  repute  among  the  various  monastic 
orders,  and  the  fruit  of  which,  doubtless,  often 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  abbot  and  monkish  fra- 
ternity of  Dryburzh.  In  a  niche,  near  the  en- 
trance into  the«e  cToisten^  surmounted  by  a  Saxon 
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aich,  19  a  burt  of  the  pro«ent  Earl  of  Bttchan, 
finely  scnlpfCored,  and  taken  when  lie  was  tUty- 
ninp'yeariof  dg«. 

Adjacent  to  the  abbey  rain  is  a  eemetery, 
'^hich  orieinally  bcloneed  to  the  convent^  and 
tirhich,  by  his  Lordship's  permission,  is  now  used 
as  a  place  of  interment  for  his  tenantry.  It  is 
planted  with  furs,  Irirches,  hollies,  and  yews.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  of  greet  a^  and  size,  and  they 
all<:ontribnte  to  throw  over  the  spot  an  air  of  so- 
lemn gloom.  There  are  several  walks  in  the 
cemetery ;  and  amen;^  these  a  j^erson  may  stray 
at  noon-dav,  when  not  a  sound  would  occur  to 
interrupt  the  proFound  stillness,  nor  a  single  sun- 
beam ffhd  adniissiun  through  the  deep  screen, 
formed  by  the  intervening  branches  of  tne  trees. 

UMAmKASLB  RfiCOVBKY  PftOM   A  8BVEEB 
WOUND. 

The  wound  of  lieutenant  Grant,  of  the  42d, 
received  in  178;),  ai  the  sicpe  of  Charlestown,  in 
Carolina,  was  remarkuble  for  its  apparent  severity, 
but  from  which,  having*  a  good  constitution,  and 
a- healthy  habit  of  body,  he  soon  recovered.  A 
atx-pound  ball  struck  Mr.  Grant  on  the  back,  in  a 
slanting  direction,  near  the  right  shoulder,  carry- 
inp:  away  the  entire  scapula,  with  several  other 
bones,  and  leaving  the  wtiole  surrounding  parts  in 
aucb  a  state,  that  he  was  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  ground,  the  only  care  of  the  surgeons  being 
to  niske  him  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  short 
time  they  believed  he  had  to  live.  He  was  after- 
wards removed  to  his  quarters,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prize of  his  surgeons,  they  found  him  alive  the 
following  morning,  and  free  from  fever,  and  all 
bad  symptoms.  In  a  short  time,  he  recovered 
completely,  and  served  many  years  -in  perfect 
health.  He  died  in  1807,«Major,  on  'half  pay,  of 
the  T8th  legimenL 

WILLIAM  DRVtttttOND. 

Tbb  elegant  and  ingenious  poet,  a  descendant  of 
the  aneiant  Ismily  of  the  Drinnmonds  of  Carnock, 
and  tbw  MQ  of  Sir  John  0»Qm»Mnid,  of  Itawthof»- 
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den,  was  bom,  probably^  at  Hawtlktmden,  his 
father's  seat  in  Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  Dec(tmber, 
1585.  He  received  his  school  education  at  Edio- 
burgh,  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  university  of 
that  city,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  to  France, 
in  compliance  with  his  father's  views,  and  at- 
tended lectures  on  the  civil  law,  a  subject  on  which 
he  left  sufficient  documents  to  prove  that  his 
judgment  and  proficiency  were  uncommon. 

After  a  residence  abroad  of  nearly  four  years, 
he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1610,  in  which  year  bi^^ 
father  died.  Instead,  however,  of  prosecuting  the 
study  of  the  law,  as  was  expected,  he  thought  him- 
self sufficiently  ^ich  in  the  possession  of  his  pa- 
ternal estate,  and  devoted  his  lime  to  the  perusal 
of  the  ancient  classics,  and  the  cultivation  of  his 
poetical  genius.  Whether  he  had  contpost'd,  or 
communicated  any  pieces  to  hu  friencfe,  before 
this  period,  is  uncertain.  *  tt  was  after  a  recovery 
from  a  dangerous  illness,  tha^  he  wrote  a  prose 
rhapsody,  entitled,  ''Cypress  Grove,**  and  about 
the  same  time  his  **  Flowers  of  Zion,  or  SpiritunI 
Poems,*'  which,  with  the  "  Cypress  Grove,'*  were 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  163  3,  4to.  A  part  of 
his  Sonneta^  it  is  said,  were  published  as  earlv  as 
1616. 

Dorilkg  his  residence  at  Haiwthomden,  be  court- 
ed a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Cunpingbara,  with 
whom  he  was  about  to  have  been  united,  when 
she  was  snatched  from  him  by  a  violent  fever. 
To  dissipate  his  grief,  which  every  object  and 
every  thought  in  this  retirement  contributed  to 
revive,  he  travelled  on  the  continent  for  about 
eight  years,  visiting  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
which,  at  that  time,  comprised  all  that  was  iaip- 
resting  in  polished  society  and  study  to  a  nun  of 
curiosity  and  taste.  Dvrii^  this  tour»  he  en- 
riched his  memory  and  inia|:i]iation  by  wtadying 
the  various  models  of  original  poetry,  and  col- 
lected a  valuable  set  of  Greek  and  Latin  autkoii 
with  some  of  which  he  enriched  the  colksgv  li* 
brary  of  Edinburgh,  and  others  wera  depoaitod  at 
HaisthomdoQ.  Tim  books  and  maDtnQfipU  v»Wl 
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be  gave  lo  EdiabQiiB^y  wen  arn&fed  in  a  cttU- 
lojl^ue,  printed  ip  IW,  and  iaUodnc^  by  «  Latin 
preCMrc  from  hii  pen,  on  the  advantafpe  and  ho- 
noar  of  Ubrarteey  whicbi  at  that  time,  were  con- 
sidered rather  ae  accidental  eoHectionsj  than  ne- 
ceaaary  iaatitntions. 

Daring  the  civil  war,  hia  attachment  to  the 
kiog  and  church  induced  him  to  write  many  pie- 
cea  in  support  of  the  ^eatabliahroeai,  which  in- 
volved him  with  the  revolutionary  party,  who 
not  only  oaHed  ham  to  a  severe  account,  but  com- 
pelled him  to  fumiah  hia  quota  of  men  and  arras 
to  flg;ht  against  the  cauae  which  be  espoused,    it 
is  said  that,  '*  his  estate  lying  in.  three  different 
counties,  he  had  not  occasion  to  aend  one  whole 
ipan,  but  halves  and  quarters,  and  such-like  freo- 
tions;  upon  which  he  wrote,^ee(«aiyH»«,  the  fol- 
lowing verses  to  his  majesty : 
^  Of  all  these  forces  raised  against  the  king, 
Tis  my  sisange  hap  wtt  one  whole  man  to  bring, 
From  divera  parishes,  yet  divers  men. 
But  all  in  halfs  and  quarten ;  great  king,  then, 
In  halfs  and  quarters,  if  th^  come  against  thee, 
la  halfs  and  quarters  send  them  back  to  roe. 
Or, 
.  In  legs  and  arms,  send  thou  them  back  to  me.** 

His  grief  for  the  murder  of  his  royal  maater  is 
said  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  shorten  his  days. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1649,  in  the 
sixty-fouTth  year  of  bis  i^,  and  was  interred  in 
his  own  aisle,  in  the  church  of  Lesswade,  near  to 
bis  house  of  Hawtliomden.  He  left  two  sons  and 
a  daughter,  William,  who  was  knighted  in  Charles 
JL's  reign,  Robert,  and  Elisabeth,  who  was  mar' 
ried  to  Dr.  Henderson,  a  physician  of  Edinbuigh. 

His  chamcter  has  descended  to  us  without  ble- 
mish. Unambitious  of  riches  or  honours,  he  ap- 
CyB  to  have  jpfo>»cted  dM  life  of  a  retiied  sobo- 
,  from  which  be  was  diverted  only  by  the  oom- 
mffti^wM  that  robbed  his  country  of  its  tianquil^ty. 
He  was  highly  accompliahed  m  ancient  and  mo* 
dam  la^gaages,  and  in  tba  amnsementa  which  be- 
•aaM  a  maa  .^f  hia  lanli.    Aaaa^g  hia  ii  ' 


friaada  aad  laamed  contemporaries,  h»  aeems  to 
have,  been  mostly  conaecled  with  the  Earl  of  Slir- 
liae,  and  the  celebiwled  English  poets,  Drayton 
and  Ben  Jooson. 

An  edition  of  DremmondTs  poems  was  printed 
at  London,  1656,  6vo.  with  a  preface  by  Phillips. 
The  Edinburgh  edition  in  folio,  1711,  includes  the 
whole  of  his  works^  both  in  verse  aad  prose,  hia 
political  papera,  familiar  lettera,  and  t|^  history 
of  the  Jamaa's ;  with  an  account  of  his  li^,  which, 
however  ansatisfaclory,  is  all  that  can  now  be  re- 
lied OB.  A  recent  edition  of  his  poems  was 
printed  at  London,  in  1791,  but  somewhat  differ^ 
ently  arranged  from  that  of  1656*  A  more  cor- 
rect arrangement  is  stijl  wanting,  if  his  numerous 
admirers  shall  succeed  in  procuring  that  attention 
of  which  he  has  been  hitherto  deprived. 

There  is  one  very  eurious  poem  added  to  the 
edition  of  his  wocks  in  the  <<  English  Poets.'*  It 
is  entitled,  "  Polemo-Middinia,  or  the  Battle  of 
the  DunghiUy**  a  rare  eiample  of  burlesque,  and 
the  first  macaronic  poem  oj  a  native  of  Great 
Britain.  The  humour  of  this  piece  is  so  remote 
from  the  characteristics  of  his  polished  mind  and 
serious  muse,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
singular  curiosity.  It  appears  to  be  the  fhmienl 
of  a  laigeL  poem,  which  the  author  wrote  for  the 
amusement  of  hia  frienda,  but  was  not  anxious  to 
perserve.  Mr.  Gilchriat  conjectures  that  it  was 
written  whan  Drummond  waa  on  a  visit  to  hia 
biother-in-hiw  at  ScoUtarvet,  and  that  it  alludes 
to  some  rustic  dbpnta  well  known  at  the  time. 

HILL  OP  KINNOUU 

The  hill  of  Kinnoul  is  a  great  miner^ogical 
curiosity,  and  baa  been  particularly  examined  by 
all  the  tourists  ^ho  have  made  that  science  an 
object  of  thei.^  study.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
composed  of  lava,  in  which  the  different  layers  or 
currenu  are  very  evident :  some  of  it  is  compact, 
but  it  is  aenendly  full  of  cells,  resembling  the 
sla^  of  an  iron  Ibundery  i  it  is  very  fuaible,  and 
easily  eonverled  into  a  ftUiss  of  a  blackish  purple 
there  are  many  dt4eie«t  kiada  of  the 
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lava^  owin^  to  diffeftnt  admiitaraiy  of  which 
Mom.  FaujM  de  St  Food  enumeniet  twenty.  In 
•ome  of  the  cunenta  of  lava  are  found  Teins  of 
Bulphat  of  bar^a,  and  tbeie  are  many  large  pieces 
of  the  eame  mineial  in  the  appearance  of  what  is 
called  cawk :  there  are  many  specimens  of  leoUte, 
and  of  rock  crystal ;  some  of  the  latter,  encrusted 
with  calcedooy.  Calcareous  spars  are  also  found, 
and  fine  jupecimens  of  greenish  steatites ;  but  this 
bill  is  particularly  famous  for  the  fine  agates^both 
of  the  ribbon  and  fortification  kinds,  which  are 
found  in  great  quantities  amoQgst  the  rubbish,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

VAILS  TO   SBRVANTS. 

The  practice  of  giving  vails  to  servants,  at  one 
time,  univerMdly  prevailed  in  Scotland.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  meaner,  on  the  part  of  a  master, 
than  permitting  l^s  servanU  to  be  paid  by  others, 
•^nothing  more  inhospitable  towards  guests,  than 
suffering  them,  in  a  manner,  to  pay  for  the  enter- 
taniment.  Nothing  can  tend  more  to  make  ser- 
vants rapacious,  insolent,  and  profligate,  than  to 
allow  them  to  display  their  address  in  extracting 
money  from  the  visitors  of  their  masters;  yet  this 
custom  had  crept  in  universally.  Its  bad  effect 
bad  already  been  severely  fell,  when  an  outrage 
of  the  footmen  ia  the  playhouse,  displayed  the 
evil  in  so  strong  alight  as  to  occasion  its  redress. 
A^tliQUgh  it  is  the  province  of  the  stage  to  lash 
the  vipes,  and  to  ridicule  the  follies  of  the  peo- 
ple in  all  ranks,  yet,  soon  after  the  laice  of 
fitffh  UJe  below  Stain  was  published,  this  footmen 
taking  it  in  high  dudeeon  that  a  Ikrce  reflecting 
upon  their  fraternity  should  be  exhibited,  resolved 
tltat  it  should  be  no  more  performed.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  second  night  of  its  being  announced 
at  Eklinburgh,  in  the  bills,  as  a  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment, Mr.  Love,  one  of  the  managers,  came 
upon  the  stage,  and  read  a  ^letter  containing  the 
most  violent  tbreatenings,  both  against  the  acton 
and  the  house,  in  case  the  piece  should  be  repre- 
sented, declaring  tliai  above  seventy  people  bad 
agreed  to  sacriAee/iMie,  kontmr,  and  profit,  to  pre- 
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vent  it.  Notwithstanding  this  fnlmbation^  the 
performers  were  ordered  to  go  on.  That  senrsnts 
might  not  be  kept  in  the  cold,  nor  induced  tc  tip- 
ple in  the  adjacent  ale-houses,  while  they  waited 
for  their  masters,  the  humanity  of  the  gentry  had 
provided  that  the  upper  gallery  should  afford 
gratis  admission  to  such  servants  as  were  attend- 
ing the  theatre.  Vet,  did  the  only  part  of  the 
spectators,  who  were  admitted  fbr  nothing,  pre- 
sume to  forbid  the  entertainment  of  their  maa- 
tera,  because  it  exposed  the  vicea  of  their  own 
order.  ^  No  sooner  was  the  piece  begun,  than  a 
prodigious  noise  was  heard  from  the  footmen's 
gallery.  They  were  ordered  to  be  silent,  but  In- 
effectually. Many  of  the  gentlemen  discovered 
amongst  the  noisy  crew  their  own  servants.  When 
they  would  not  submit  to  authority,  their  mas- 
ters, assisted  by  others  in  the  house,  went  up  to 
the  gallery ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  battle,  ami 
the  servants  were  fairly  overpowered,  and  thrsst 
out  of  the  house,  that  quietness  could  be  restoced* 
So  daring  an  insult  made  it  not  only  necessary 
that  servants  should  be  deprived  of  the  freedom 
of  the  playhouse,  which  they  had  so  grossly 
abused,  but  that  the  practice  4>f  giving  vails,  so 
pernicious  to  their  morals,  should  he  abolished.  ■ 
The  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen  had 
the  merit  to  be  the  first  to  make  a  resolution,  nei- 
ther to  give,  nor  allow  their  servants  to  receive, 
any  money  from  their  visitors,  under  the  name  of 
drink-money,  card-money,  &e. ;  and,  instead  of  it, 
to  augment  their  wages.  They  were  followed  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Eklinbui^h,  by  the 
fticulty  of  advocates,  and  other  respectable  public 
bodies,  and  the  practice  was  abolished  all  over 
Scotland. 

DUN   DORNADILLA. 

This  ancient  tower  di|;nifiea  the  banks  of  a 
pleasant  river,  which  divides  a  pleasant  fertile 
valley  of  Sutherhind.  Projecting  rocks,  sh^ged 
with  bushes,  and  frowning  with  vast  length  of 
shadow  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  of  unmea- 
sutable   extent,   many  cascades,    hi  dcfep-wotn 
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chanoeU,  nisbin^  down  among  them,  add  to  the  |  daily  to  the  metropolis,  are  remailcable  for  their 
intereit  of  the  scene.    It  bears  a  strong  resem-  great  strength,  activity,  and  masculine  character ; 


blance  to  the  towers  of  Glenelg. 

^  It  was  probably  a  fortress,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
distant  from  the^  neighbouring  hills,  not  to  be 
commanded.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  cir- 
cular towers  extant,  being  in  a  remote  situation, 
and  having  suffered  only  from  the  hand  of  time. 

The  highest  parts  of  the  wall  are  not  80  feet, 
but  must  have  been  much  more ;  for  the  door, 
which  is  six  feet  high,  is  one  half  choked  with 
rubbish  which  has  fallen  down.  The  building  ,is 
nearly  fifty  yards  in  circumference.  The  inner 
area  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter.  There  are 
three  distinct  rows  of  apartments,  and  passages 
within  the  walls. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  Erse  poem,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation. 

Seven  miles  from  ocean,  in  the  cheerful  dale. 
Basks  the  large  tower,  where  Doraadilla  reigns; 

From  fhence,  when  war  and  civil  feuds  prevail. 
The  warriors  pour  into  the  Caithness  plains. 

PIBTY  OP   PMBBRflBll. 

When  the  Nairn  fishing  boats  are  out  at  sea,  in 
the  evening  or  morning,  when  the  usual  time  has 
arrived,  at  which  the  family  on  shore  assemble 
together,  to  join  in  praise  and  devotion  to  God, 
the  men  in  the  boat  apply  themselves  to  the  same 
pious  exercise.  Their  loud  psalmody  ascends  to 
the  God  of  heaven  with  the  roar  of  the  ocean  and 
the  noise  of  the  breeze;  and  they  join  in  prayer 
to  him  who  made  sea  and  land,  and  recommend 
themselves  and  their  families  to  the  protection  of 
his  providence. 

INVBHESK. 

Of  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  espe- 
cially of  the  women.  Dr.  Carlysle,  in  bis  Statis- 
tical Itcport,  gives  a  very  entertaining,  and  not 
unfavourable  account,  as  well  as  of  their  peculiar 
character  and  manners.  The  fish-wives,  kaU-wivet, 
and  ioU'wiMt,  who  carry  fish,  vegetables,  and  salt. 


but,  for  the  particulars,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  xvi,  p.  15,  20,  as  the  article  is  too  long 
for  insertion  :  but  we  cannot  help  noticing  one 
characteri^tical  anecdote  of  the  spirit  and  exer- 
tions of  the  fish-wives,  recorded  by  the  doctor. 
"  When  speaking  of  a  young  woman  reported  to 
be  on  the  point  of  marriage ;"  '  Hout,-*  say  they, 
'  how  can  she  keep  a  man,  who  can  hardly  main- 
tain hersell  ?" 

INTRODUCTION   OP    COACHES. 

The  first  mention  of  a  coach  coming  into 
Scotland,  was  in  1598,  in  the  suite  of  the  English 
ambassador;  and  they  became  general  in  IB  10. 
At  that  period,  Philip  Anderson,  of  Stralsund,  in 
Pomerania,  offered  to  bring  coaches  and  waggons, 
wiih  horses  to  draw,  and  servants  to  attend  uiem, 
provided  he  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  keep- 
ing 'hese  carriages,  which  was  accordingly  se- 
cured to  him  by  a  royal  patent,  for  fifteen  .years, 
during  which,  he  run  coaches  between  Edinboigh 
and  Leith,  at  a  fare  of  two  pence  each  person.  -  In 
1705,  upon  the  approach  of  the  King^s  commis- 
sioner to  Eklinburgh,  he  was  met,  eight  miles  /rom 
the  city,  by  .a  train  of  forty  coaches^most  of  which 
were  drawn  by  six  horses.  In  1768,  two  stage 
coaches,  with  three  horses,  a  coachman,  and  pos» 
tilion  to  each  coach,  ran  to  and  from  Leith,  and 
went  every  hour,  from  eight  in  the  rooming  until 
eight  at  night,  consuming  a  full  hour  on  the  road. 
At  this  time,  there  were  no  other  stage  coaches 
in  Scotland,  except  one,  which  set  out  once  a 
month  for  London,  in  performing  which,  a  dis- 
tance of  400  miles,  it  was  sixteen  or  eighteen 
days,  although,  now,  the  mail  coach  performs  tlie 
distance  in  u>rty*nine  hours,  and  some  coaches  in 
still  less  time.  After  that  period,  turnpike  road* 
began  to  be  generally  introduced,  and  now  there 
are  excellent  roads  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  and 
the  mail  coach  goes  regularly  as  far  as  Thurso, 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  island, 
c  €  3 
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WILLIAM    BtTCIlA?!. 

Thit  popular  medical  wriUft  was  tloMciKled 
of  a  respectable  femily  id  Rozbotghahare,  and 
was  born  at  Ancram,  in  the  year  ns9.  Having 
passed  through  the  usual  school  education,  he  was 
sent  (o  the  university  at  Edinburgh.  His  incli- 
nation leading  him  to  mathematics,  he  became  so 
considerable  a  proflcient  in  that  branch  of  sci- 
ence^ as  to  be  enabled  to  give  private  lessons  to 
man^  of  the  pupils.  .Having  made  choice  of 
medicine  for  his  profession,  he  attended  the  lec- 
torea  of  the  several  professors,  necessary  to  <}aa- 
lify  him  for  practice ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  studious 
turn  of  mind,  his  progress  in  knowledge  may  be 
supposed  to  have  be^  equal  to  his  application. 

After  having  passed  a  period  of  not  less  than 
nine  years  at  the  university,  he  first  settled  in  prac- 
tice at  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  elected  physician  to  a  large  branch  of 
the  Foundling  hospital,  tlien  established  at  Ack- 
worth.  In  the  course  of  two  years,  he  reduced 
the  annual  number  of  deaths  among  the  children 
from  one  half  to  one  in  fifteen ;  and  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  due  regulations  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  greatly  diminished  the  previously 
borthensome  expense  of  medical  attendance.  In 
this  situation,  he  derived  from  experience  that 
knowledge  of  the  complaints,  and  of  the  general 
treatment  of  children,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  "  The  Domestic  Medicine,*'  and  in  the 
'*  Advice  to  Mothers;**  works  ^bich,  considering 
their  very  general  difTusion,  huve  no  doubt  tended 
to  meliorate  the  treatment  of  cbildven,  and,  con- 
8tK)uently,  to  improve  the  constitutions^  of  the 
present  generation  of ,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  When  that  institution  was  dissolved, 
in  conseqnencc  of  parliament  withdrawing  their 
support  from  it,  Hr.  Buchan  returned  (o  Edtn- 
bui-gh,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
college  of  physiciai)s,  and  settled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  relying,  in  some  measure,  on 
the  countenance  and  support  of  the  relation^  of 
the  lady  hi*  married,  who  was  of  a  respectabte 
i*mily  in  that  city.     On  fhc  death  of  one  of  the 
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pTofbssom,  the  doctor  ofi'ered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  VDcaht  chaSt,  but  did  not  succeed. 

About  this  period,  tlie  work  -sniitled  "  Domes- 
tic Medicine,'   was  first  published,  with  the  view 
of  laying  open  the  science  of  medicine,  and  ren- 
dering it  familiaf  to  the  coroptehensiAn  of  man- 
kind in  general.    In  this  plan  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  liberal  memory,  who 
was  of  opinion,  that  to  render  medicine  generally 
intelKgible,  was  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  impostures  of  ouackeiy.    The  work  was 
also  patronized  by,  and  dedicated  to.  Sir  John 
Pringle,  dien  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
a  distant  relation  of  the  author.    This  woi^  baa 
had  a  degree  of  success  miequalled  by  any  other 
medical  book  in  the  English  language.    It  has 
also  been  translated  into  every  European  lan- 
guage.   On  its  appearing  in   Russian,  the   late 
Emprciss  Catharine  transmittted  to  the  anthOT  a 
large  and  elegant  medallion  of  gold,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  expressive  of  her  sentintents  of  ih* 
utility  of  his  exertions  towanls  promoting  the 
welfare  of  mankind  in  general.    Yet  successful 
as  this  work  has  proved.  Dr.  Rnchan's  expecta- 
tions from  it  were  not  great,  and  he  told  the  copy- 
right, in   1771,  for  a  very  inconsiderable  stim; 
but  the  liberal  purchaser,  the  late  Mr.  Cadell,  and 
his  successors,  made  the  doctor  a  handsome  pre- 
sent, on  revising  each  edition,  of  which  he  lived 
to  see  nineteen  published,  amonntioi;  to  upwards 
of  80,000  copies.     It  has  likewise  been  printed 
in  Ireland  and  America,  and  pirated  in  various 
shapes  in  England,  but  without  much  diminotioa 
either  of  the  sale  or  credit  of  the  authentic  work. 
On  the  ddith  of  Fergusson,  the  celebrated  lec« 
turer  on  natural  philosophy,  which  took  place 
about  the  year  1775,  he  bequeathed  to  the  doctor 
the  whole  of  his  apparatus.*    Unwilling  that  this 
collection,  which,  at  that  period,  was,  perhaps^ 
the  best  this  country  could  boast  of,  shouli  remain 
sT^nt  up  and  useless,  the  doctor,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  son.  who  conducted  the  experimental  part, 
r!elivered  several  courses  of  lectures, during  three 
years,  at  Edinburgh,  with  great  euctett,  the  tit*- 
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mm  hmg  aliray t  oro^M  « ith  audilom.  On  i«- 
luoviag  to  lx»iidoB»  be  dUpoMd  of  UiU  kpipftmlas 
to  Dt*  L««uom.  Of  Mtural  i^ilotopbjri  the 
part  wbich  panieukrJy  attncled  the  doctor's  «i- 
tention,  WM  MCrMMmy.  l9otbii%  deliffbted  hiai 
mow,  tban  U  poiai  oet  tbe  celettiel  phefiomeBe, 
OB  a  fine  jrtar-ligbt  eTeaing,  to  any  yoong  peiwm 
'who  appealed  willing  to  lecM^e  taformation ; 
and  the  friendthip  of  Uie  late  aatfonooMr  foytl, 
JJr«  Maake)yDe>  afforded  hiai  evefy  facility  of  re- 
Dovatiog  hie  acquaintance  with  the  planetary  bo- 
diea,  irbenefer  so  inclined. 

lie  was  poiaewcd  of  a  most  retentive  memory, 
which  was  particolariy  oaemplified  in  bis  recol- 
lection  of  Uie  Bible^  which,  in  bis  more  early 
yeais,  he  had  been  much  accustomed  to  peruse 
with  attention.  On  an  appsftl  being  made  to  him 
concerning  any  particular  text  of  scripture,  he 
hardly  ^er  erred  in  giving  the  very  words  of  which 
it  consisted,  and  pointing  out  the  precise  chapter 
and  verse  where  U  was  to  be  found.  The  same 
IbcttUy  furnished  him  with  an  inftnile  fond  of 
MBUsing  anecdotes,  which  he  used  to  relate  in  a 
good-humoofBd  and  entettaininr  manner.  This 
laleat  rendered  his  company  much  courted  by  pri- 
vate circles,  and  interfered  with  that  assiduous 
attention  to  business  requisite  to  iname  saccem 
to  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  metcopolis,  which 
bis  popnhtf  reputation  and  pleasing  manners  were, 
in  other  respects,  well  calcobited  to  obtain.  He 
lattefly  oonilaed  his  practice  to  giving  advice  at 
home,  and,  in  that  way,  did  much  business. 

He  died,  February  SSth,  1905,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  is  buried  in  the  clois- 
ters of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  son,  A.  P.  Bu- 
cban,  M.D.  succeeded  to  the  mlenU  and  reputa- 
tion of  his  father. 

Besides  the  work!  above  mentioned.  Dr.  Bnchan 
published  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease/' 
178fi,  which  has  paased  through  seveml  editions; 
**  Cautions  concerning  Cold-bathing,  and  drinking 
Mineral  Waters;'  1786»  6vo. ;  and  '*A  Letter  to  the 
PateBtee^  concerning  the  medical  propiTties  of 
Fleecy  Hosiery;*  1790,  8vo.. 
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bLD  CaWDOB  CAtTLB. 

Old  Calder  Is  liaTf  a  mile  north  from  the  pre- 
sent seat.  There  the  Thanes  of  Gawdor  had  a 
house,  OB  a  small  moat,  with  a  dry  ditch,  and  a 
draw-bridge,  the  vestiges  whereof  are  to  be  seen^ 
but  by  a  royal  license,  dated  6th  of  August,  1454, 
they  built  the  tower  of  Calder,  which  now  stands. 
It  is  built  upon  a  rock  of  free-stone,  w&ihed  b^  a 
brook  to  the  west,  and  on  the  other  sides  having 
a  dry  ditch  with  a  draw-bridge.  The  tower  stands 
between  two  courts  of  building.  Tradition  bear- 
eth,  that  the  Hiane  was  directed,  in  a  dream,  to 
build  the  tower  round  a  hawthorn  tree,  on  the 
bank  of  the  brook.  Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is 
in  the  vault  of  the  tower,  the  trunk  of  a  hawthorn 
tree,  firm  and  sonnd,  growing  out  of -the  rock^ 
and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  vault.  Strangers 
are  brought  to  stand  round  it,  each  one  to  take  a 
chip  of  it,  and  drink  to  the  hawthorn  tree,  i.  e. 
''  Prosperity  to  the  house  of  Calder." 

ADMINI8TRATIOB  OF  JUSTICE   IN  TOB  MIDDLE 
▲OBS. 

Respecting  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
middle  a^,  it  is  more  easy  to  find  ground  of 
approbation  of  .the  eaneat  seal  shewn  by  the  iieo- 
pie  of  that  age  lor  its  promotion,  tluin  of  the 
skill  and  judgment  shewn  in  carrying  their  sincere 
wishes  into  eflfoct.    In  ScoUand,  as  in  other  coun« 


the' guilty.  There  were  a  variety  of  ordeals  to 
wlfich  the  accused  was  subjected.  When  the 
ordeal  of  (be  cross  was  employed,  two  pieces  of 
wood,  one  of  which  was  marked  with  the  cros:>, 
were  wrapped  up  in  wool,  and,  after  solemn 
prayers,  the  priest  approached  the  altar,  and  took 
one  of  them  up,  and  if  It  proved  to  be  that  mark- 
ed with  the  cross,  the  accused  was  pronounced 
innocent,  and  vice  verm.  Such  a  mode  of  trial 
appears,  at  first  view,  to  give  the  man  accused, 
wnether  guilty  or  innocent,  an  e<^<uil  chknce  of 
oondemnatioa  or  acquittal ;  but,  it  m  probable*  i^  ' 
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was  ado|»ted  where  clear  piiMf  eoald  not  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  prieata  oonld  Jt>  inflnenoe  the 
m»nd  of  the  accused,  as  to  be  abie-to  see  whether 
he  waa  guilty  or  not,  and  mi^ht  so  euard  the 
ordeal  aa  to  produce  a  result  in  conformity  to 
their  decision.  The  ordeal  of  consecrated  bread 
and  cheese,  consisted  in  giving  the  accused  bread 
and  cheese  to  eat,  in  expectation  that,  if  guilty, 
he  would  be  unable  to  swallow  it;  in  which  case, 
the  terrors  of  hi«  own  conscience  ntight  produce 
the  result,  and  extort  a  confession,  which  ite- 
rance and  superstition  attributed  to  the  direct 
interference  of  heaven.  In  the  ordeal  of  hot  wa- 
ter, the  accused,  after  three  days  fasting  and  pmyer, 
had  to  plunge  his  arm  into  a  pot  of  bailing  water, 
and  dmw  out  a  stone  by  a  string  lutened  to  it, 
and  if,  after  three  days,'  his  arm  was  healed,  he 
was  pronounced  innocents  During  the  three  davs 
preparation  for  trial,  it  is  probable  the  truth  might 
be  elicited,  and  if  he  were  considered  innocent 
by  the  clergy,  and  a  trial  were  insisted  upon,  the 
secret  friendship  of  a  priest  might  afford  the  aid, 
and  apply  the  preservative,  which  would  bring 
him  oft'  triumphant.  The  same  would  be  the 
case  in  the  ordeal  of  ^  hot  iron,  when  the  accuaed 
had  to  take  up  a  ball  of  hot  iron,  and  carry  it  nine 
feet,  and  let  it  fall,  and  his  cure,  at  the  eipiretion 
of  three  days,  determined  hb  innocence  of  the 
crime.  In  the  ordeal  of  cold  water  it  is  not  so 
apparent,  the  penetmtion  of  the  clergy  might 
direct  the  event  of  what  was  considered  the  ap- 
peal to  providence.  In  this  case,  the  accused 
was  thrown  into  a  pond,  and  if  he  swam,  he  was 
considered  guilty,  out  if  he  sunk,  he  was  presu- 
med to  be  innocent,  and  the  byestanders  drew  him 
out  before  he  had  time  to  be  drowned.  The  three 
days  fasting  and  pia/ers  might  probably  extort  a 
coof&ssion  from  the  guilty,  and  it  is  probable  few 
were  ever  condemned  by  this  mode  of  trial. 

Amongst  a  people  of  a  martial  spirit,  an  appeal 
to  the  sword,  we  mav  eipect  to  have  l»cen  the 
favourite  mode  of  trial,  and  as  frequently  one  of  the 
parties  might  be  a  minor,  a  female,  or  otherwise 
disqualified  from  entering  ibe  lisU,  a  chaoipiMi 


was  allowed  to  fight  as  proxy.  A  man  above 
sixty  was  excused  on  account  of  bis  age ;  as,  alao 
if  he  had  received  any  bodily  hurt,  *'  or  the  stri- 
king in  of  the  hampan  of  his  head.**  In  case  of 
declining  the  combat,  a  freeman  might  be  tried 
by  the  fl^  ordeal,  as  the  more  honourable  for  his 
condition ;  but  the  villain  was  to  be  tried  by  the 
water  ordeal.  A  burgess  was  under  no  necessity 
of  fighting,  nnleas  his  liberty  and  whole  estate 
were  in  question.  Trials  by  battle  were  still  com- 
mon in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  Bruce ;  oAleals 
were  comparatively  rare;  but,  after  that  time, 
ordeals  and  combats  went  out  of  fashion  together. 

The  feudal  system  was  fully  established,  and 
military  services  were  paid  to  the  king,  by  the 
baroas,  lor  their  lands. 

In  every  county  of  Scotland,  the  kmg  had  his 
sheriff,  who  levied  the  rents  in  money,  or  in  cattle 
and  corn,  fh>m  (he  barons,  for  the  estates  they 
held  of  the  cra>'wn.  We  have  still  extent  many 
writs,  addressed  by  Edward  to  the  sheriffs,  during 
the  iaterregnnmj  before  the  accession  of  Hsliol, 
and  the  short  while  he  was  acknowledged  as  king, 
before  Bruce  made  his  attempt  for  the  crown. 
The  aheriff  was  also  the  king's  judge,  within  his 
county,  and  decided  in  civil  and  criminal  cases 
qver  those  who  were  not  under  the  rule  of  any 
baron  possessing  powers  of  government,  or  under 
the  magiatrates  of  a  borough.  Certain  crimes 
are,  in  the  code  of  laws,  reserved  for  his  etelnaipe 
jurisdiction ;  namely,  robbery,  mnider,  xspa,  and 
arsoB.  In  most  cases>  the  Loids  of  Regalities 
would  teke  cognisance  of  these  crimes,  as  well  aa 
of  all  othera  :  w^here  they  were  too  negligent  to 
administer  the  criminal  law,  the  doty  devolved 
upon  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  Prom  time  to 
time.  Courts  of  Assize,  or  "  Justice  Eyres,**  were 
held  for  the  trial  of  great  offences,  the  preparation 
for  which,  and  the  chief  trouble  of  ooaducting 
them,  would  fall  to  the  sheriff,  whilst  the  hoaor 
of  presiding  would  be  conferred  on  the  Jasticiafy, 
or  some  great  chief  acting  as  such,  and  aoppotted 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  by  the  attendance  of 
the  other  barons  of  the  county. 
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TmOSACBS. 

These  are  certain  rugged  and  stupendous  moan- 
taiiM  in  Perthshire,  about  ten  miles  west  from  Gal- 
lander.    The  scenery  amonsgt  them  is  exceedingly 
wild  and  romantic ;  rugged  rocktf  surround  the 
road  on  erery  sideband  renders  it  truly,  wild  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller.  The  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion from,  the  elegant  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Robertson,  of  Callander,  which  is  allowed  by  every 
one  to  be  far  from  being  exaggerated.    *'  When 
Tou  eater  the  Trosaichs,  there  is  such  an  assem- 
blage of  wildnesa  and  of  rude  grandeur,  as  beggars 
all  description,  and  fills  the  mind  with  the  most 
sublime  conceptions.    It  seems  as  if  a  whole 
mountain  had  been  torn  in  pieces,  and  frittered 
down  by  a  convulsion  of  the  earth,  and  the  huge 
fragments  of  the  rocks,  and  woods^  and  hills,  scat- 
terad  in  confusion  into  the  east  end  and  on  the 
sides  of  Loch  Catherine.    The  access  to  the  lake 
is  throagb  a  narrow-  pass  of  half  a  mile  in  length, 
such  as  iEneas  had  in  his  dreary  passage  to  visit 
his  father's  home ;  eoftogue  trnwumv  hiaiu.    The 
rocki  are  of  stupendoos  height,  and  seem  ready 
to  eloee  above  the  traveller's  head,  and  to  fitU 
down  and  bury  him  in  their  ruins.  A  huge  colunm 
of  these  rocks  was  seme  years  ago  torn  with  thun- 
der, and  lies  in  very  large  blocks  near  the  road, 
which  mast  have  been  a  tremendona  scene  to  pas- 
seaparaatthat  time.    Where  there  is  any  soil, 
their  sides  are  caverad  w  ith  aged  w  eeping  birches, 
which  bang  down  their  venemble  locks  in  waving 
ringletSy  as  if  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  rocks. 
The  sensible  boriton  b  bounded  by  these  weep- 
ing birches  on  the  sununit  of  every  hill,  through 
which  aie  seen  the  motion  of  the  clouds  as  they 
shoot  across,  behind  them.    Travellers,  w  ho  wish 
to  see' all  they  can  of  this  singular  phenomenon, 
geaetaUy  sail  west  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake, 
to  the  rock  and  den  of  the  ghost,  whose  dark  re- 
ceasiesy  from  their  gloomy  appearance,  the  imagi- 
nation of  anpeffstitinn  conceived  to  be  the  habita- 
tiott  of  suparnatoral  beings.    In  sailing,  you  dia- 
cover  many  BODB  of  the  laibe.    Here,  a  bo'ld  head- 
land, where  black  rocka  dip  in  unfathomable  wa- 


ter ;  there,  the  white  sand  in  the  bottom  of  abay^ 
bleached  for  ages  by  the^ waves.  In  walking  on 
the  north  side,  the  road  is  sometimes  cut  through 
the  face  of  the  solid  rock,  which  rises  upwards  of 
SQO  feet  perpendicular  above  the  lake :  sometimes 
the  view  of  the  lake  is  lost ;  then  it  bursts  sud- 
denly on  the  eye ;  and  a  cluster  of  islands  and 
capes  appear,  at  different  distances,  which  give 
them  an  apparent  motion  of  different  degrees  of 
velocity,  as  the  spectator  rides  along  the  opposite 
beach :  at  other  times>  his  road  is  at  the  foot  of 
rugged  and  stupendous  cliffs ;  and  trees  are  grow- 
ing where  no  earth  is  to  be  seen.  Every  rock  has 
its  echo ;  every  grove  is  vocal,  by  the  melodious 
harmony  of  bir(£,  or  by  the  sweet  airs  of  wo- 
men and  their  children  gathering  filberts  in  their 
season.  Down  the  aide  of  the  opposite  mountain,' 
after  a  shower  o/rain,  flow  a  hundred  white  streams, 
which  rush  with  incredible  velocity  and  noise 
into  the  lake,  and  spread  their  froth  upon  its  sur- 
face. On  one  side,  the  water  eagle  siu  in  majesty , 
undisturbed,  on  his  well-known  rock,  in  sight  of 
his  nest  on  the  lop  of  Ben-venu ;  the  heron  stalka 
amonp^  the  leieds  in  search  of  bis  pray;  and  the 
sportive  ducks  gambol  on  the  waters,  or  dive  be* 
low.  On  the  other,  the  wild  goau  climb,  where 
they  have  scarce  ground  for  the  soles  of  their  feet; 
and  the  wild  fowls  perched  on  trees,  or  on  the 
pinnacle  of  a  rock,  look  down  widi  composed  de- 
fiance at  man.  (In  one  of  the  defiles  of  the  Tro- 
sachs,  two  or  three  of  the  natives  met  a  band  of 
Cromweirs  soldiers,  and  forced  them  to  return, 
after  leaving  one  of  their  comrades  dead  on  the 
spot,  whose  grave  marks  the  scene  -of  action,  aad 
gives  name  to  ](he  pass.  In  one  or  other  of  the 
chasms  of  this  singular  place,  there  lived,  for 
many  yeats^  a  distiller  of  smuggled  spirits,  who 
eluded  the  most  diligent  search  of  the  officers  of 
the  revenue,  although  they  knew  perfectly  hewaa 
there ;  because  a  guide  could  not  be  bribed  to. 
discover  his  retreat.)  In  a  word,  both  by  land 
and, water,  there  are  so  many  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, so  many  heights  and  hollows,  so  many  glens, 
and  capes,  and  bays,  that^  one  cannot  advance  W 
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X«idft  without  tnilag  Jiik  pmpect  eluuigfed  by  the 
continual  appeaiaace  of  new  ob^ectfly  while  otfaen 
are  conetently  retiniig  oat  of  eight.  This  ecene 
U  doeed  by  a  weet  view  of  the  lake,  for  aeTeral 
milei,  having  iueidee  liaed  with  alternate  clumps 
of  wood  and  amble  ileldt,  and  the  tmoke  risiag 
in  Bpirei  columot  threagh  the  air,  from  Tillages 
which  are  concealed  by  the  intenreniag  woods ; 
and  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  towering  Alps 
of  Arro^ahar,  which  are  chequered  with  snow,  or 
hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds." 

WltUAM    DUflLOP, 

X^'asbornat  Glas^w,  ^here  his  father  was 
principal  of  the  nniversity^  1608.  In  17 IS,  he 
took  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  afterwards  spent  two 
years  in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  having  at  that 
time  some  thoughts  of  applying  Jbimseif  to  the 
studv  of  the  law  I  but  he  was  diverted  from  that 
leaoiation  by  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Wisbart, 
then  principal  of  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  by 
whose  interest  he  was  promoted  to  be  regins  pro* 
feflsor  of  divinity  and  church  history,  1716.  lie 
died  at  Edinburgh,  1780,  aged  twenty-eight.  Uia 
works  are :  Sermons  in  3  vols.  18mo.  and  an 
''.  Essay  on  Confessions  of  Faith.'* 

LAST  8PBECH   OF  Ma.  JA1I|E8  aBNWICK. 

'*  I  may  say  to  his  praise,  that  I  have  found  his 
cross  sweet  aiad  lovely  unto  me,  for  I  have  had 
many  joyfbl  boors,  and  not  a  fearful  thought 
since  1  oame  to  prison ;  be  hath  aUengthened  me 
to  out-bmve  man,  and  to  out-6ice  dMth ;  and  I 
am  now  longing  for  the  joyful  hoar  of  m^y  disso- 
lution ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  that  I 
am  sorry  to  leave  but  you ;  but  I  go  to  better 
eompany,  and  so  1  must  take  my  leave  lof  you  all. 
Fanwell  beloved  sufferers,  and  followers  of  the 
lamb,  farewell  christian  intimates.  Farewell 
ebrisiian  and  comfortable  mother  and  sisters. 
Fkiewell  sweet  societies.  Farewell  desirable 
^eneral-^neetings.  Farewell  night  wanderings, 
Ml  coM  and  weariness  for  Chriat.  Fatewcell  sweet 
^^^^^adpjeaohittgofthagoepeL  Faiawellann, 


moon,  and  stars,  and  aU  anblmiary  thioga.  Fan* 
well  conflicts  with  a  body  of  sin  add  detOfai*- Wel- 
come scaffold  for  preciouaChrist.  Welcome  bea* 
venly  Jerusalem.  Welcome  innumerable  compe- 
nv  of  angels.  Welcome  general  aascmblyv  and 
church  of  the  flrst-boro.  Welcome  crown  of  glory, 
white  robes,  and  Songs  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb. 
And  above  all,  welcome,  O  thou  blessed  Trinity 
and  one  God !  O  eternal  One  !  I  commit  my  seal 
into  thy  eternal  rest."  He  safiesed  at  Edinburgh, 
17th  Febniary,  1688. 

PUBLIC  RBCOaOS  CARRIBD  OFF,  OR  OE«TROYED, 
BY    BDWARD   I.  >     _ 

That  Edward  I.  oarried  off  from  Edinburgh  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom  ia  a  matter  of 
certainty,  as  there  are  doeoments  in  Rymer, 
Prynne,  and  in  the  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  prove  it ;  and  the  mme  may  be  seen  in  Ro- 
bertson's Index ;  but  them  is  reaaon  to  believe, 
that  it  is  not  equally  true,  that  he  extended  his 
mvages  to  every  monastery  and  corporation 
of  the  kin^om.  In  the  case  of  the^eity  of  Aber- 
deen, for  mstance,  it  does  not  appear  that  one 
single  deed  belonging  to  it  has  been  loet.  The 
chartem  from  William  the  Lion,  Alexander  the  il« 
and  UI.  are  extam  to  tliia  day.  From  William 
the  Lioa  to  Robert  Bruce,  there  is  as  complete  a 
progress  of  writings  as  could  have  been  expected. 
From  the  reign  of  Robert,  to  the  preaaat  day,  aot 
a  single  chasm  is  to  be  found. 

TRIAL   BT  JURY. 

Carnegie  of  Finhaveo  was,  in  1788,  tried  before 
the  court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland,  for  the  mur- 
der of  Charles,  Earl  of  Stmthmore.  At  a  meeting  ia 
the  country,  whece  the  company  had  draak  to  in- 
toxication, Gamegief  having  received  the  uMst 
abusive  language  £om  Lyon  of  BridgetoB,dmw  his 
sword»  and  staggering  forward  to  nmke  a  pooa  at 
this  Lyon,  kUled  the  Earl  of  Strathmoie,  a  penon 
for  whom  he  had  the  highest  regard  aod  cateeni, 
and  who.  unfortunately  caaae  betwaea  him  asd  hb 
antagonist^  apparently  in  the  view  of  aepamting 
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them.  In  this  imrtDombfe  trial,  Mr.  Dotidas,  after- 
wsrds  Lord!  ATtiiBtoQ,  vnd  fnrendent  of  the  coart 
df  sefesfon,  had  not  only  the  merit  of  savine  the 
life  of  the  priflonet,  but  of  establishing  a  point  of 
the  utmost  eonst*qnence  to  the  security  of  life  and 
libertj,  the  power  of  a  jury,  t^hich  at  that  time 
was  tjaestion^d  in  Scotland,  of  returning  a  general 
Terdict  on  the  guilt  or  iimocctece  of  the  person 
acemed. 

In  Scotland,  thoogb  ^eneml  rerdicts  appear  to 
hav^e  been  authorized  by  the  most  ancient  prac- 
tice of  the  criminal  court,  it  had  long  been  cus-^ 
tomary  to  consider  jurymen  as  tied  down  to  deter- 
mine simply,  whether  the  facts  in  the  indictment 
were  proved  or  not  proved.  Tbis  change  from  the 
ancient  practice  is  supposed,  with  much  reason, 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  If.  at  a  time  when  we  Bnd  the 
kind's  advocate  |(Mackenzie)  iitrenuousty  contend- 
ing m  his  "  System  of  Criminal  Law,"  for  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  juries.  The  latter  was  too  strong 
a  measure,  and  would  have  been  found  of  dilBcuh 
accomplishment;  the  former  was  of  easier  at- 
tainment, and  answered  nearly  the  satneend.  The 
accused  person,  to  satisfy  appearances,  and  for 
the  show  of  justice,  was  still  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers ;  but  his  guilt  or  Innocence  was  rarelv  with- 
in their  cognizance;  that  was  decided  by  the 
laws,  or  by  their  interpreters,  the  judges;  and  the 
jury,  tied  down  to  determine  solely  on  the  proof  of 
facts,  was  compelled  to  suri^ndef  into  the  hands 
of  these  judges,  and  thus  often  to  sacrifice  the  lifb 
of  a  fellow  citizen,  thongh  convinced  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  earnestly  desirous  of  his  acquittal. 
Thus  matters  stood  till  the  trial  of  Carnegie,  who, 
had  the  powers  of  a  Scotch  jury  remained  thus 
circumscribed,  must  have  suffered  the  punishment 
doc  to  the  foulest  malefector;  the  court  had  found 
the  facts  in  the  indictment  **  relevant  to  infer  the 
pain*  of  law  f*  and  the  proof  of  these  facts  was 
aa  cletor  as  noon-day.  There  remained  no  hope 
for  the  prisoner,  unless  the  jury  should  be  rovwd 
to  aaaert  a  right  which  they  had  long  relinqnitbed, 
sftd  Timticata  the  privilege  of  deciding  tm  the 


guilt  or  itmoeence  of  the  accnsed ;  and  this  great 
point  was  gained  by  the  powerful  eloquence  of 
the  prisoner's  cotinsel.  The  jury  found  the  pri- 
soner not  guUiy;  and  from  that  time,  the  right  of 
a  Scotch  jury  to  return  a  general  verdict,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  that  institution. 

DBRniCIATION  ^F  LOOM  XIT; 

A  Mr.  StirKng,  who  was  minister  of  the  Barony 
church  of  (]r1asgo^,  during  the  war  which  this  and 
other  countries  maintained  against  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  in  that  part  of  his  pmyer 
which  related  to  public  aflfairs,  used  to  beseech 
the  Lord,  that  he  would  take  the  haughty  tyrant 
of  Fnnce  and  bbake  him  over  the  mouth  of  nell; 
*  bn(.  good  Lord,"  added  the  worthy  man,**  dinna 
IH  khnfftfl  in.''  This  cnrious  prayer  having  been 
mentioned  to  Lonis,  be  laughed  heartily  at  this 
new  method  of  punishing  ambition,  and  frequently 
afterwards  gave,  The  good  Scotch  Parson,  as  a 
toaat.  . 

HUBBII   MART   IN   BNOLAND, 

So  soon  aa  Mary  arrived  in  England  she  Wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Elizabeth,  representing,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  injuries  which  she  had  sufler- 
ed  from  her  own  subjects,  and  imploring  that  pity 
and  assistance  which  her  present  situation  de- 
manded. The  English  queen  instantly  dispatched 
T>onl  Scroope,  warden  of  the  west  marches,  and 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  her  vice-chamberlain,  with 
letters  full  of  expressions  of  kindness  and  condo- 
lence. But,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  private 
instructions  to  watch  all  her  motions,  and  to  take 
care  that  she  should  not  escape  into  her  oi^n 
kingdom.  On  their  arrival,  Mary  demanded  a 
personal  interview  with  the  c^ueen,  that  she  might 
lay  before  her  the  injuries  which  she  had  suffered. 
They  answered,  that  while  the  kiT  under  the  im- 
putation of  a  crime  so  horrid  as  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  her  mistress,  to  whom  she  was  so  nearly 
allied,  could  not,  without  brinf;ing  a  stain  upon 
ber  own  reputation,  admit  her  into  her  presence ; 
but  as  soon  aa  she  liad  cleared  lierself  from  that 
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aspersioQ,  they  promised  her  a  reception  saitable 
to  ber  dignity j  and  aid  proportioned  to  her  diA- 
tresf.  Mary  expressed  the  utmost  surprise  at 
this  unexpected  manner  of  evading  her  request; 
but  as  she  could  not  believe  so  many  professions 
of  friendship  to  be  void  of  sincerity,  she  fraokljr 
offered  to  submit  her  cause  to  the  cognixance  of 
the^English  queen.  This  was  the  very  point  to 
which  Elizabeth  laboured  to  bring  the  matter. 
By  this  appeal  of  the  Scottish  queen,  she  became 
the  umpire  between  her  and  her  subjects,  and  had 
it  entirely  in  her  own  power  to  protract  the  inquiry 
to  any  length,  and  to  perplex  and  involve  it  in 
endless  difficulties.  Mary  was  soon  after  removed 
to  Bolton,  a  castle  of  Lonl  Scroope*8,  on  the  bor^ 
ders  of  Yorkshire.  In  this  place,  her  correspon- 
dence with  her  friends  in  Scotland  became  more 
difficult,  and  any  prospect  of  makii^  her  escape 
was  entirely  cut  off.  Commissioners  were  now  ap- 
pointed to  hold  a  conference  at  York,  in  order  to 
settle  the  differences  between  Mary  and  her  subjects. 
But  the  very  first  step  in  this  business  discovered 
it  to  be  EUzabeth*s  mtention  to  inflame,  rather 
than  to  extinguish  the  dissensions  and  animosities 
among  the  Scots.  Mary*s  commissioners  were 
permitted  to  prefer  a  complaint  against  the  regent 
and  his  party,  containing  an  enumeration  of  their 
treasonable  actions ;  and  it  was  then  expected  tliat 
Murray  would  have  disclosed  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  that  unnatural  crime,  to  which  he  pre- 
tended the  queen  had  been  accessory,  and  would 
have  produced  evidence  in  support  of  his  chaige. 
But  far  from  accflsing  Mary,  he  did  not  even  an- 
swer the  complaints  brought  against  himself.  He 
discovered  a  reluctance  at  undertaking  that  office, 
and  started  many  doubts  and  scruples,  with  regard 
to  which  he  demanded  to  be  resolved  by  Elizabeth 
herself.  His  reserve  and  hesitation  were  no  less 
surprising  to  the  greater  part  of  the  English  com- 
missioners than  to  his  own  associates.  They 
knew  that  he  could  not  vindicate  his  own  conduct 
without  charging  the  murder  upon  tlie  <^ueen,  and 
he  bad  not  hitherto  shown  any  extraordmary  deli- 
cacy on  that  head.    An  intrigue,  however,  liad 


been  secretly  carried  on  since  his  arrival  at  Yoik, 
which  explains  this  mystery.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, at  that  time  the  most  powerful  man  in  Eng- 
land, had  begun  already  to  form  a  project,  which 
he  afterwards  more  openly  avowed,  of  mounting 
the  throne  of  Scotland  by  a  marriage  with  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  saw  the  infamy  which  would 
be  the  consequence  of  a  public  accusation  against 
Mary ;  and,  in  order  to  save  ber  from  this  cruel 
mortiflcatioQ,  he  applied  to  the  regent,  and  warn" 
ed  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  mast  expose 
himself  by  such  a  violent  action  as  the  public  ac- 
cusation of  his  sovereign.  Hie  remonstrances  of 
Norfolk  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  regent. 
He  gave  in  an  answer  to  the  complaint  which  had 
been  offered  in  the  name  of  the  Scottish  queen,  in 
which  nothing  more  was  stated  than  was  barely 
requisite  in  his  own  defence.  The  conference 
had  hitherto  been  ^conducted  in  a  maoner  which 
disappointed  Elisabeth's  views,  and  produced 
none  of  those  discoveries  which  she  had  expected. 
She  resolved,  therefore,  to  remove  the  confer- 
ence to  Westminster,  and  to  appoint  new  com- 
missioners in  whom  she  could  more  absolutely 
confide.  Mary  was  now  removed  to  the  castle  of 
Tuthbory,  in  Staffordshire,  committed  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  guarded  more 
narrowly  than  ever.  The  regent  luiving  arrived 
at  London,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  confer- 
ence, was  immediately  admitted  into  Elizabeth's 
presence,  and  received  by  her,  not  only  with  re- 
spect, but  with  affection.  This  Mary  justly  con- 
sidered as  an  open  declaration  of  that  quceu's 
partiality  towards  ber  adversaries.  In  the  first 
emotions  of  her  resentment,  she  wrote  to  her  com- 
missioners, and  commanded  them  to  complain,  in 
the  presence  of  the  English  nobles,  and  before  the 
ambassadors  of  Foreign  princes,  of  the  usage  she 
had  hitherto  met  with,  and  the  additional  injuries 
which  she  had  reason  to  apprehend.  But  'either 
the  queen's  letter  did  not  reach  her  commissioners 
in  due  time,  or  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  Elizabeth's  professions  of  regard  for 
their  mistiess,  and  consented  to  the  openings  of  the 
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conUxvuce*    The  renal, 

beth,  openly  accused  Mary  of  lEe  aurder  of  her 
hoiband.    The  commiasio&ers  ol  the  Queen  of 
Seou  expressed  the  utmost  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion {It  the  regent's  presumption^  in  loading  the 
queen  with  calumnies^  wbich^  as  they  affirmed, 
she  had  so  little  merited.    But,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  vindicate  her  honour,  they  had  recourse  to 
an  article  in  their  instructions,  which  they  had  for- 
merly neglected  to  mention  in  its  proper  place. 
The;^  demanded  an  audience  of  Elizabeth ;  and, 
having  renewed  their  mistress's  request  of  a  per- 
sonal interview,  tliey  protested,  if  that  were  denied 
her,  against  all  the  future  proceedings  of  the  com- 
missioners.   A  protestation  of  this  nature,  offered 
just  at  the  critical  time  when  such  a  bold  accusa- 
tion liad  been  preferred  a^inst  Mary,  and  when 
the  proofs  in  support  of  it  were  ready  to  be  ei- 
amined,  gaye  reason  to  suspect  that  she  dreaded 
the  event  of  that  examioation.    It  appeared  hi 
this  lieht  to  Elisabetby  and  afforded  lier  a  pre- 
tence for  rejecting  it.    She  told  Mary's  oommis- 
sioDers,  that  in  the  present  juncture  nothing  eouU 
be  so  dishonourable  to  their  mistress  as  an  ac» 
commodation ;  and  that  the  matter  would  seem  to 
be  huddled  up  in  this  manner,  merely  lo  suppress 
discoveries,  and  to  hide  her  shame;  nor  was  it 
poasible  that  she  could  be  admitted,  with  any  de- 
ceocy^  into  her  presence,  while  she  lay  under  the 
infamy  of  such  a  public  accusation.    Upon  this 
repulse,  Mary's  commisaioness  withdrew;  and. 
aa  they  bad  declined  answering,  there  seemed  now 
to  be  no  further  reason  for  the  regent's  producing 
the  proofs  in  support  of  the  charge.  Bat,  without 
^ttiD^  these  into  her  hands,  Elisabeth's  schemes 
were  incomplete^    And  her  artifice  for  this  pur- 
^me  was  as  mean,  but  as  successfbl,  as  anr  she 
tad    hitherto  employed.      She  commanded  lier 
ronamiasioners  to  testify  her  indignation  and  dis< 
kleaaure  at  the  regent's  presumption,  in  fbreettin^ 
o  Car  the  duty  of  a  subject,  as  to  accuse  bis  so- 
erei^  of  such  atrocious  crimes.    He,  in  order 
>  regain  the  eood  opinion  of  such  a  powerful 
tQt^u«as,  oflersd  to  abeif  that  hia  aacuMtions 
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were  not  malteious  nor  ill-grounded*  Tnen  were 
produced  and  delivered  to  the  English  commia- 
sionecs,  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in 
confirmation  of  the  regent's  authority  and  of  the 
queen's  resignation ;  the  confessions  of  the  per- 
sons executed  for  the  king's  murder ;  and  the  fatal 
casket  which  contained  the  letters  and  sonnets  to 
Both  well.  Elisabeth  having  got  these  into  her 
possession,  began  to  lay  aside  the  expressions  of 
friendship  and  respect  which  she  had  hitherto 
used  in  all  her  letters  to  the  Scottish  queen.  She 
now  wrote  to  her  in  such  terms,  as  if  the  presump- 
tions of  her  guilt'had  amounted  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  she  blamed  her  for  refusing  to  vindicate 
herself  from  an  accusation  which  could  not  be  left 
unanswered  without  a  manifest  injur}  to  her  dia- 
meter; and  plainly  intimated,  that  unlew  that 
were  done,  no  change  would  be  made  in  her  pre- 
sent situation.  She  hoped  that  such  a  discovery 
of  her  sentiments  would  intimidate  Mary,  who  was 
scarce  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  regent's 
attack  on  her  reputation,  and  force  her  to  confirm 
her  resignation  of  the  crown,  to  ratify  Murray's 
authority  as  regent,  and  to  consent  that  both  her- 
self and  her  son  should  reside  in  England  under 
her  protection.  This  scheme  Elizabeth  had  much 
at  heart ;  she  proposed  it  both  to  Mary  and  to  her 
commifsioness,  and  neclected  no  argument  nor 
artifice  that  could  possibly  recommend  it.  Mary 
saw  how  lata]  this  would  prove  to  her  reputation, 
to  her  pretensions,  and  even  to  her  personal  safety. 
She  rejected  it  without  hesitatiop.  <'  Death," 
said  she,  **  is  less  dreadful  than  such  an  ignomi- 
nious step.  Rather  than  give  away,  with  my  own 
hands,  the  crown  which  <kscended  to  me  from  my 
ancestors,  I  will  part  with  life ;  but  the  last  words 
I  utter  shall  be  those  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland." 
Thus  the  conference  broke  up,  without  having 
done  any  thing,  and  Murray  returned  to  Scotland. 
Elisabeth,  soon  after  this,  entered  into  a  ncqgotia- 
tion  with  the  regent,  for  the  pur{>oie  of  pving  up 
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Mary  into  his  hands ;  but  his  murder,  by  I 

of  Bothwellbangh,  which  happened  in  1570,  nut 

a  stop  to  the  execution  of  this  design  •    On  tnat 


etetn,  the  liopet  of  MwyS  pifty  la  Scottaind  begtti 
ttKrevive ;  and  Elizabedi,  in  oraer  to  amiMe  them^ 
and  giain  time^  proposed  an  accommodation  t»e-* 
tween  Maiy  and  her  aobjects.  Bat,  after  bein{^ 
amnaed  for  ten  months  with  the  hopes  of  liberty) 
the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots  remained  nnder 
stricter  custody  than  ever,  and  without  any  hope 
of  escaping  from  it ;  while  those  subjects  who 
still  adher^  to  her,  were  exposed,  without  ally 
or  protector,  to  the  rag:e  of  enemies,  whom  their 
Access  in  this  negotiation  rendered  still  more  in- 
solent. Meantime  Kirkaldy  h^ld  the  castle  of 
Edinbuigh  for  Mary ;  and  while  the  king's  party 
were  assembled  in  parliament  at  Stirling,  he  had 
n<«rly,  by  one  bold  stroke,  got  the  enemies  of  his 
mistress  wholly  in  his  power.  But,  though  the 
plan  Was  conceited  with  great  secrecy  and  pru- 
dence, i^  like  most  otliers  formed  for  the  relief  of 
Manr,  foiled  of  success.  The  project  of  the  Duke 
of  No^olk,  too,  was  discovered  by  ttie  vigilance  cf 
Elizabeth's  ministers;  and  that  unfortunate  no> 
bleman  being  tried  by  his  peers,  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and,  after  several  delays,  sufTered 
death  for  the  crime.  Kirkaldy  and  Maitland,  how- 
ever, though  deserted  by  almost  all  their  former 
associates,  still  held  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for 
the  captive  queen ;  but  after  a  gallant  resistance) 
they  were  at  last  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
English  forces  under  9n  William  Drary.  The 
fegent  Morton  shortly  after,  notwithstanding  the 
promises  which  had  been  given  in  Eliaabeth's 
name  for  their  favourable  treatment^  condemned 
Kirkakly  and  his  brother  to  be  hanged  at  the  cross 
of  Edinburgh  ,*  and  Maitland,  who  did  not  expect 
to  be  treated  with  greater  lenity,  prevented  the  ig- 
nominy of  a  public  execution  by  a  vohmtary 
deaUi.  While  the  regent  was  thus  wreaking  his 
veneeance  on  the  remains  of  her  party  in  Scot- 
land, Mart,  incapable  of  affording  them  any  re- 
lief, bewailed.their  misfottunes  in  the  solitude  ef 
her  prieon.  At  the  same  time,  her  health  began 
to  be  much  impaired  by  eonflnement  and  want  ef 
eltercise ;  bet  «t  the  intreaty  id  the  French  am* 
*^       'or.  Lord  Shrewsbury,  her  keeper,  was  per- 


mitted  to  carry  tier  16  BnStM  ^mXh,  nok  ht  fnta 
Tnthbury,  the  piece  of  her  Imprisonment.  Among 
the  evems  which  distracted  Scodand  after  the  pe- 
riod of  James's  assuming  the  government  into  nts 
own  hands,  Elisabeth  wasalarmed  witharumour  of 
a  project  in  agitation  for  settmg  Mai^.at  liberty. 
Francis  Thiogmoiton,  a  Cheshiie  gentleman,  was 
suspected  of  being  deeply  concerned  in  the  design, 
and  on  that  suspicion  be  was  taken  into  custody. 
Being  found  guilty,  sentence  was  passed  upon  htnif 
he  suffered  capital  punishment.  Another  plot, and 
formed  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise  for  invading  England,  was  soon  after  disco- 
vered. As  all  the  dangers  with  which  England 
had  been  threlitened  for  some  years,  flowed  eithct 
immediately  from  Mary  herselt,  or  from  those  who 
made  use  of  her  name  to  justify  their  inturmtions 
and  conspiracies,  this  gradually  diminished  the 
compassion  due  to  her  situation,  and  the  English, 
instead  of  pitying,  began  to  fear  and  hale  her.  An 
association  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  Eliza- 
beth against  all  her  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic, 
aiHl  y>eTsons  of  all  ranks  subscribe  this  combina- 
ttoi  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  unanimity. 
Mary  considered  this  combination,  not  onlj  as  an 
avowed  design  to  exclude  her  from  all  right  of 
soooession,  tmt  as  the  certain  and  immediate  fore- 
runner of  her  deetruction.  In  order  to  avert  this, 
she  made  such  9bMe  efibrts  as  were  Mill  in  her 
power,  and  sm  Naueiier  sectetary  to  court,  with 
offfcri  of  more  entire  vesignatlun  to  Uie  will  of 
Elinbcfth,  in  all  points  which  had  been  the  occa- 
sion  of  their  long  enmity,  than  her  past  sufferings 
had  been  hitherto  able  to  extort.  But,  instead  of 
hearkening  to  the  overtures  which  the.  Scottish 
jqueen  made,  or  granting  any  mitigation  of  the 
hardships  of  which  she  complained,  Elisabeth  re- 
solved to  lake  her  out  ot  the  hands  of  the  Earl  ef 
Shrewsbury,  and  to  appoint  Sir  Amies  IVralet  and 
Sir  Drue  Drory  to  be  her  keepen.  Shiewsftmry 
had  discharged  hia  duty  with  great  fidelity  daring 
fifteen  years  j  but  at  the  same  time  hard  treated 
Maty  with  gentleneas  and  respect,  and  had  mhrttf 
sweetened  hanh  commands,  by  the  boaanlty  nidi 


which  hit  put  theA  lA  etectitfoli.  The  Mine  po. 
liVfiPSs  wes  toot  to  be  expected  from  men  of  an 
iDferiot  tafifc,  whoflb  severe  vi^tlatice  perhaps  was 
thrir  chief  recommendation  lo  that  employment, 
an  J  the  only  merit  hy  which  they  cooM  hope  to 
piin  prererment.  In  Febraary,  \SS5,  another 
conspimcy  against  her  life  was  discovered  bv  ETi- 
iskheih,  and  the  conspirator,  an  agent  ofthe  cK«rch 
of  Rome,  having'  voluntarily  confessed  his  ^iH, 
he  saflered  tlie  punishment  which  it  deserved. 
These  repeated  plots  against  their  sovereign, 
awaJkened  the  indijsrnation  of  the  EngUsh  parii^- 
raent,  end  produced  a  t«fy  eitraordinaty  statute, 
which  in  the  end  proved  fktal  to  the  Queen  of 
Sbots.    By  this  law,  the  association  ih  de^nce  of 
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Elisabeth's  life  was  mtilled,  and  it  was  Airther 
enacted,  **  that  ifiny  rebellicm  shall  be  axcited 
in  the  kitigdcnn,  or  any  thing  attempted  to  the 
hurt  of  ber  majesty**  person,  by  or  for  any  person 
pn^tendcng  a  title  to  the  crown,  the  queen  sh^ll 
empower  twenty.four  ^raons,  by  h  commisskm 
ander  the  great  seal,  to  examine  into  and  pass  sen- 
tence upon  such  offence,"  Ac.  Mary  justly  consi- 
dered this  act  as  a  warning  to  prepare' for  the 
worst  extremitiea.  Elisabeth's  ministers,  it  is  pro- 
bable, had  resolved  bv  this  time  to  take  away  her 
life ;  and  saiered  books  to  be  published,  in  order 
to  p«?rsaade  the  nation  that  this  cruel  and  unpre- 
cedented measure  was  not  only  necessary  bm  just. 
Even  that  short  period  of  her  days  which  remain^ 
ed,  they  rendered  uncomfortable  by  every  he^ship 
and  itidignity  which  it  was  in  theit  power  to  in- 
flict. Ahftost  all  her  servants  were  dismisaed; 
•he  was  treated  no  longer  with* the  respect  due  to 
a  queen  ;  and  though  tbeiigour  of  seventeen  yeaiV 
imprisonment  had  broken  her  constitution,  she 
was  confined  lo  two  ruinous  chambers,  scarca  ha- 
bitable, even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  by  reason 
t>f  coM.  Notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of  her 
Ypvennte,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  distribute 
rt'g^aiarly  some  alms  among  the  poor  in  the  vil- 
lage adjoiningr  to  the  castle.  Pan  let  now  refused 
her  IHMity  to  perform  thk  pions  and  humane 
aiac«»  vbieh  hod  tAsKlad  her  gvett  cMtoMmi 
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amidst  her  oW<i  sufteringa.  She  olleft  complained 
to  Elixobeth  of  these  multiplied  injuries,  atid*ex<4 
postulated  as  became  a  %oman  and  a  quees ;  but 
as  no  political  reason  now  obli^  that  princess 
to  amuse  her  tMf  longer  with  fellkaious  hopes, 
fkr  from  granting  hef  any  redress,  she  did  not  even 
deign  to  give  her  any  answer.  The  king  of  France, 
clo-sely  allied  to  fiUtabethyon  whom  he  depended 
for  assistance,  was  afmid  of  esponsii^  Mary's 
cause  with  any  warmth ;  and  Ml  his  solicitationa 
in  her  behalf  were  fe«ble,form!al,and  inefticactoos* 
But  CaslekMit),  the  FVench  ambassador,  whose 
compassion  lind  zeal  fbrthe  unhappy  queen  sup* 
plied  the  defects  in  his  instructions,  remonstrated 
with  such  vigour  egalfkst  the  indignities  to  which 
she  was  exposed,  that,  by  his  importutaity,lie  pr^ 
vailed  at  length  to  have  her  removed  to  Ttitli^ 
buryi  though  she  was  confined  ^  greater  part  dF 
another  winter  in  her  present  wretched  habitai^ 
lion.  Neither  the  itysnita  of  her  enewiei,  nor  the 
neglect  of  her  friends,  made  such  im  impression 
on  Mary  as  the  ingratitude  of  her  lofi.  James  had 
hitherto  treated  his  mother  with  filial  respect, 
and  had  even  entered  into  negotiations  with  ber 
which  gave  umbrage  to  Elizabeth.  But  as  it  wan 
not  her  interest  Oiat  this  good  correspondence 
should  continue,  the  master  of  Gray,  who,  on  his 
return  into  ScxHiand,  found  his  fkvour  with  the 
king  greatly  inctebseni  by  the  success  of  his  em- 
bawy,  persuaded  hnn  to  write  a  harsh  and  undtt- 
tifot  letter  to  his  mother,  in  which  he  exnressty 
refused  to  acknowledge  her  to  be^^a^n  or  9cot-> 
land,  or  to  consider  his  affairs  as  connected,  iti 
any  wise,  with  her's.  Tliis  cruel  roqaital  of  hear 
maternal  tenderness  overwhelmed  Mair  with  sor- 
row and  despair.  **  Was  it  for  this/'  said  she, 
(in  a  letter  to  the  French  ambassador),  «  that  I 
have  endured  so  much,  in  order  to  preserve  for 
him  the  inheritanto,  to  which  I  have  a  just  right  ? 
I  am  far  from  envying  his  authority  in  Scottand. 
I  desire  no  power  there ;  nor  wish  to  set  my  Ibtfl 
in  that  kingdom,  if  It  were  not  for  Uie  Pleasure  cf 
once  embracing  a  son,  whom  I  hate  hitherta  foved 
nHh  too  Mider  affcotioo.    Whattwf  hteltlr'^ 
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enjoys,  or  expects,  he  derived  it  from  me.  From 
him  I  never  received  assistance,  supply,  or  benefit 
of  any  kind.  Let  not  my  allies  treat  him  any  lon- 
ger as  a  king ;  he  holds  that  dignity  by  my  con- 
sent ;  and  if  a  speedy  repentance  does  not  appease 
my  just  resentment,  I  will  load  him  with  a  parent's 
curse,  and  surrender  my  crown,  with  all  my  pre- 
tensions, to  one  who  will  receive  them  with  grati- 
tude and  defend  them  with  vigour.*' 

In  April  1586,  the  inconsiderate  affection  of  the 
English  catholics  towards  Mary,  and  their  im- 
placable resentment  against  Elizabeth,  gave  rise 
to  a  conspiracy,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  one 
queen,  left  an  indelible  stain  on'the  reputation  of 
the  other,  and  presented  a  spectacle  to  Europe,  of 
which  there  had  hitherto  been  no  example  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Doctor  Gifford,  Gilbert  Gif- 
ford,  and  Hodgson,  priests  educated  in  the  semi- 
nary at  Rheims,  had  adopted  an  extrava|ant  and 
enthusiastic  notion,  that  the  buU  of  Pius  V.  against 
Elizabeth  was  dictated  immediately  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  wild  opinion  they  instilled  into  Sa- 
vage, an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  who,  eager 
to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  bound  himself 
by  a  solemn  vow  to  kill  Elizabeth.  Ballaid,  a 
trafficking  priest,  communicated  the  design  to  An- 
thony Babington,  a  young  gentleman  in  Derby- 
shire, of  a  plentiful  fortune,  who,  with  several 
other  persons,  embarked  in  the  undertaking.  Many 
consultations  were  held ;  their  plan  of  operations 
was  at  last  settled,  and  their  different  parts  as- 
signed. But  Elizabeth  had  notice  of  all  their  mo- 
tions ;  and  Ballard,  the  prime  mover  in  the  whole 
conspiracy,  with  most  of  his  associates,  were  seized, 
tried,  and  suffered  the  death  of  traitors.  The 
frantic  zeal  of  a  few  young  men  accounts  suffici- 
ently for  all  the  wild  and  wicked  designs  they  had 
formed.  But  this  was  not  the  light  in  which  Eli- 
zabeth and  her  ministers  chose  to  place  the  con- 
spiracy. They  represented  Babington  and  his  as- 
sociates to  be  instruments  employed  by  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  the  real  thoueh  secret  author  of  so  many 
attempts  against  the  Ule  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 

*  |>eace  of  her  kingdoms.    The  more  injuqes  Elisa- 
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beth  heaped  on  Mary,  the  more  stie  fearei:  and 


hated  that  unhappy  queen,  and  came  at  last  to  be 
persuaded,  that  there  could  be  no  other  security 
for  her  own  life  but  the  death  of  her  rival.  Mean- 
while, Mary  was  guarded  with  unusual  vigilance, 
and  great  care  was  taken  to  keep  her  ignorant  of 
the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy.  Sir  Thomaa 
Gorges  was  at  last  sent  from  court,  to  acquaint  her 
both  of  it  and  of  the  imputation  with  which  she 
was  loaded  as  accessory  to  that  crime ;  and  he 
surprised  her  with  the  account,just  as  she  had  got 
on^horBeback  to  ride  out  along  with  her  keepers. 
She  was  struck  with  astonishment,  and  would 
have  returned  to  her  apartment.  But  she  was  not 
permitted ;  and  in  her  absence  her  private  closet 
was  broken  open,  her  cabinet  and  papers  were 
seized,  sealed,  and  sent  up  to  court  Her  princi- 
pal domestics  too  were  arrested,  and  committed  to 
different  keepers.  And,  after  leading  her  about 
for  some  days,  from  one  gentleman's  house  to 
another,  she  was  conveyed  to  Pother  ingay,  a  strong 
castle  in  Northamptonshire.  No  farther  evidence 
could  now  be  expected  against  Mary,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  decide  what  should  be  her  fate. 
A  public  and  legal  trial,  though  the  most  unex- 
ampled, was  judged  the  most  unexceptionable 
mode  of  proceeding ;  and  Elizabeth  appointed,  by 
a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  forty  per^tons, 
the  most  illustrious  in  the  kingdom,  by  their  birth 
or  offices,  together  with  five  of  the  judges,  to  hear 
and  decide  this  great  cause.  After  the  many  in- 
dignities which  she  had  lately  suffered,  Mary  could 
no  longer  doubt  but  that  her  destruction  was  de- 
termined. She  expected  every  moment  to  end 
her  days  by  poison,' or  by  some  of  those  means 
usually  employed  against  captive  princes.  In 
the  solitude  of  her  prison,  the  strange  resolution 
of  bringing  her  to  a  public  trial  had  not  reached 
her  ears,  nor  did  the  idea  of  any  thing  so  unpre- 
cedented, and  so  repugnant  to  regal  majesty;  once 
enter  into  her  thoughts.  On  the  )  Ith  of  October, 
1586,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Elizabeth 
arrived  a^  Fotberingay.  Next  morning  they  deli- 
vered a  letter  from  her  tg  ^saf,  in  which,  alter 
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the  bittereit  reproacfiei  and  acciMationa,  she  in- 
formed her,  that  regard  to  her  own  safety  had  at 
last  rendered  it  n^esaary  to  ntake  a  public  in- 
quiry into  her  conduct,  and  therefore  required  her, 
as  she  had  lived  so  long  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  England,  to  submit  now  to  the  trial 
which  they  ordained  to  be  taken  of  her  crimes. 
Mary,  though  surprised  at  the  message,  was  nei- 
ther appalled  at  the  danger,  nor  unmindful  of  her 
own  dignity.  She  protested,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  she  was  innocent  of  the  crime  laid 
to  her  charge,  and  had  never  countenanced  any 
attempt  against  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  England  -, 
but  at  the  same  time  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  her  commissioners.  "  I  came  into 
the  kingdom,"  said  she,  "  an  independent'  sove- 
reign, to  implore  the  queen*s  assistance,  not  to 
subject  myself  to  her  authority.  Nor  is  mj*  spirit 
so  broken  by  my  past  misfortunes,  or  so  intimi- 
dated by  present  dangers,  as  to  stoop  to  any  thing 
unbecoming  the  majesty  of  n  crowned  head,  or 
that  will  disgrace  the  ancestors  from  whom  I  am 
descended,  and  the  son  to  whom  I  leave  my  throne. 
If  I  must  b^  tried,  princes  clone  can  be  my  peers. 
The  queen-of  England's  subjects,  however  noble 
their  birth  may  be,  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine. 
Ever  since  my  arrival  in  this  kingdom,  I  have 
been  confined  as  a  prisoner.  Its  laws  never  af- 
forded me  any  protection.  Let  them  not  be  now 
perverted  in  order  to  take  away  my  life."  The 
commissioners  employcxl  arguments  and  intreaties 
to  overcome  Mary's  resolution.  They  even  threat- 
ened to  proceed  accordini;  to  the  forms  of  law, 
and  to  pass  sentence  against  her  on  account  of  her 
conlumacv  in  refusing  to  plead;  she  persisted, 
however,  for  two  days,  to  decline  their  jurisdic- 
tion. An  argument  urged  by  Hatlon,  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  at  last  prevailed.  He  told  her,  that, 
by  avoiding  a  triol,  she  injured  her  own  reputa- 
tion, and  deprived  herself  of  the  only  opportunity 
of  setting  her  innocerice  in  a  clear  light ;  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  queen 
their  mistress,  than  to  be  convinced,  by  undoubted 
evidence,  that  she  had  been  unjustly  loaded  with 
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.these  fonl  aspersions.  No  wonder  pretexts  so 
plausible  should  impose  on  the  unwary  queen ; 
or  tliat  she,  unassisted  at  that  time  by  any  friend 
or  counsellor,  should  not  be  able  to  detect  and 
elude  all  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth's  ablest  minis- 
ters. But,  at  her  appearance  before  the  judges, 
who  were  seated  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  she 
took  care  to  protest,  that,  by  condescending  to 
hear  and  to  eive  an  answer  to  the  accusations 
which  should  be  offered  against  her,  she  neither 


acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  nor 
admitted  of  the  validity  and  justice  of  those  acta 


by  which  they  pretended  to  try  her.  The  chan- 
cellor, by  a  counter  protestation,  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  the  court.  Then  the 
queen's  attorney  and  solicitor  opened  the  charge 
against  her,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  late 
conspiracy.  Mary  listened  to  their  harangues  at» 
tentively,  and  without  emotion.  But  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  E^rl  of  Arundel's  name,  who  was  then 
con/ined  in  the  tower  on  suspicion  of  beidg  ac- 
cessory to  the  conspiracy,  she  broke  out  into  this 
tender  and  generous  exclamation,  "  Alas!  how 
much  has  the  noble  house  of  Howard  suffered  for 
my  sake  !'  When  the  queen's  counsel  had  finish- 
ed', Mary  stood  up,  and  with  great  magnanimity, 
and  equal  presence  of  mind,  began  her  defence. 
She  bewailed  the  unhappiness  of  her  own  situa- 
tion, that,  after  a  captivity  of  nineteen  years,  dur- 
ing which  she  had  suffered  treatment  no  less  cruel 
than  unmerited,  she  was  at  last  loaded  with  an 
accusation,  which  tended  not  only  to  rob  her  of 
her  right  of  succession,  and  to  deprive  her  of  life 
itself,  but  to  transmit  her  name  with  infamy  to  fu- 
ture ages :  That,  without  regarding  the  sacred 
rights  of  sovereignty,  she  was  now  subjected  to 
the  laws  framed  against  private  persons ;  though 
an  anointed  queen,  commanded  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  subjects ;  and,  like  a  common  cri^ 
minal,  lier  honour  exposed  to  the  petulant  tongues 
of  lawyers,  capable  of  wresting  her  words,  and  of 
misrepresenting  her  actions :  That,  even  in  this 
dishonourable  situation,  she  was  denied  the  privi- 
leges usually  granted  to  criminals,  and  obliged  to 
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SILVeft   AND   LBAD  MIlfBS    W  WBIT   LOTBlAfl, 

In  the  soathern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Lin- 
lithgow, in  the  hills  of  Bathgate,  lead  mines  were 
formerly  wrought  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of 
fladdington.  The  property  has  since  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hopetoun  family,  who  have  made 
frequent  trials  for  the  discovery  of  lead,  among 
the  old  workings,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
them,  bat  without  success.  Silver  is  said  to  have 
been  extracted  from  the  lead  obtained  in  these 
-mines,  in  the  proportion  of  seventeen  ounces  of 
'silver  to  one  ton  of  lead.  Small  pieces,  named 
groats,  of  which  the  silver  was  procnrcd  from 
these  mines,  were  coined  at  the  mint  of  the  Kings 
of  Scotland,  during  their  residence  at  Linlithgow. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious. 

'  In  the  parish  of  Bathgate,  a  small  vein  of  silver 
bre  was  found,  several  years  ago,  in  a  lime-stone 
quarry,  the  joint  property  of  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun, Mr.  Majoribanks,  and  Mr.  Paterson  Shairp, 
but  it  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  wrought. 

DBATH   AMD   CHARACTER  OP    DAVID  I. 

Having  arranged  all  the  affairs  of  the  interior 
paru  of  his  kingdom,  he  Hxed  his  residence  at 
Carlisle.  On  the  morning  of  the  94th  of  May, 
]  168,  he  was  found  dead  in  a  posture  of  devotion. 
''  A  more  perfect  example  or  a  good  king  is  to 
be  found  in  the  reign  of  David  1.  than  in  all  the 
theories  of  the  learned  and  ingenious."  .  This  is 
the  sentiment  of  an  historian  whose  principles 
are  esteemed  unlavoarBble  to  monarchy.  Such  a 
sketch  by  Buchanan  is  of  greater  value  than  the 
studied  performance  of  a  thousand  panegyrists. 
Aldred  haa  recorded  many  curious,  although  mi- 
nute particulars  of  the  manners  and  private  life 
or  David.  At  the  condemnation  of  the  worst  of 
oriminab,  his  strong  emotions  of  svmpathy  were 
visible  to  the  spectators ;  yet  resisting  the  seduc- 
tion of  his  tender  nature,  he  constantly  main- 
taii^  the  just  severity  of  a  ma^ristrote ;  for  he 
id  nothing  secret  but  his  councils.    Ob  certain  -, 
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days,  he  tat  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  to  hear  and 
decide  the  causes  of  the  poor.  This  he  tfid,  pro- 
bably, with  th^  view  of  restraining  the  enormities 
of  inferior  judges,  so  prevalent  inlooSe  times.  To 
suppose  that  he  regarded'  the  poor  in  judgment, 
Would  be  to  impute  ostentatious  injustice  to  a 
wise  and  good  man.  While  deciding  against  the 
poor,  he  attempted  to  make  them  understand  and 
acknowledge  the  equity  of  his  decisions,  and  at- 
tempt equally  benevolent  and  vain.  At  sun-set, 
he  dismissed  all  his  attendants,  and  retired  to 
meditate  on  his  duty  to  God  and  the  people.  At 
day  break,  he  resumed  his  labours.  He  used 
hunting  as  an  exercise;  yet  so  as  to  never  en- 
croach  on  the  hours  of  business.  **  I  hare  seen 
him,"  says  Aldred,  "quit  his  horae  ami  dismiss 
his  hunting  equipage  when  any,  even  of  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects,  implored  an  audience; 
he  sometimes  employed  his  leisure  houn  in  the 
culture  of  his  garden,  and  in  the  philosophical 
amusement  of  budding  and  ingrafting  trees.  The 
liberality  of  David  I.  to  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
was  highly  extolled  in  former  times;  he  founded 
some  bishopricks,  enlarged  the  revenues  of  others, 
which  his  predecessors  had  founded ;  be  built  arid 
endowed  many  monasteries. 


Scotland's  cuRais. 
The  nine  of  diamonds  is  commonly  cRlled  Scot- 
land's curse,  and  the  origin  of  the  saying  is  re> 
ported  to  be,  that  orders  were  written  on  the  back 
of  that  card,  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  at  the 
battle  of  Bolhwell-Brig. 

JAMBS   BURGH. 

This  moral  and  political  writer  was  bom  at 
Madderty,  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1714.  His  father  was  minister  of 
that  parish,  and  his  mother  was  aunt  to  the  cele- 
brated historian,  Dr.  Robertson.  His  grammatical 
education  he  received  at  the  school  of  the  place 
which  gave  him  birth,  where  he  disc<»v«r<ed  suck 
a  quickness  and  facHily  in  imbibing  li^tvry  is* 
struaion^  that  his  master  used  to  aay,  that  his 
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mMU  would  kM>ii«cquire  ill  the  knowledge  that 
U  was  ID  km  power  to  communicate.  In  due  titnc, 
yoQQg  Burgh  waa  removed  to  the  univertitT  of  St. 
Andrew's,  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  clergyman 
in  the  church  of  Scotland;  but  be  did  not  con- 
tinue long  at  the  college,  cm  account  of  a  bad 
«tate  of  healtht  which  induced  him  to  lay  aside 
Uie  thoughts  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  enter 
into  trudc,  in  the  linen  vaj ;  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  do  with  the  greater  advantage,  as  he  had 
istelv  obtained  a  handsome  fortune  by  the  death 
of  his  eldest  brother.    In  business,  however,  be 
was  not  at  all  successful ;  for,  by  giving  injudicioas 
credit,  he  was  soon  deprived  of  his  property.  Not 
long  after  this  misibrtpne,  he  came  to  London, 
where  his  first  employment  was  to  correct  the 
press  for  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bowyer;  and  at  his 
leisure  hours  he  made  indexes.    After  being  en- 
gaged about  a  year  in  this  way,  during  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  some  friends  who  were 
highly  serviceable  to  him  in  his  future  plans  of 
life,  he  removed  to  Great  Marlow,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, as  an  assistant  at  the  free  gmmmar-school 
of  that  town ;  and  whilst  ho  continued  in  this  situ- 
ation«  the  school Js  mid  to  have  been  oonsideiably 
increased.    During  his  residence  at  Mailow,  he 
met  with  only  one  gentleman  who  was  suited  to 
his  own  torn  of  mind.   With  thfit  gentleman,  who 
was  o  man  of  piety,  and  of  exAensive  reading  in 
divinity,  though  no  classical  Kholar,  be  contracted 
a  particular  friendships    At  Marlow  it  was  that 
Mr.  Buifh  first  eommeneed  author,  by  writing  a 
pamphlet)  entitled    "Britain's   Remembranoer/* 
and  which  was  published,  if  we  mistake  not,  a 
little  after  the  facgimiii^  of  tfa»  rebellion  of  1745. 
Th  is  trnol  oantaitied  an  enumeration  of  the  national 
bteaainga  and  del  iveraaces  which  Great  Britain  liad 
weeiY^ ;  with  pathetic  exhortations  to  a  right 
UB  pro  Yemeni  of  them,  by  »  suitable  course  of  piety 
and  Yll-tfM'^.  It  a|)peared  without  Mr.  Burgh's  name, 
as  was  tbe  case  with  bia  woika  in  general,  and  was 
ao  mdoli  read  an^i  applaoded  by  peraonstif  a  teli- 
jcioua  temper^  that.it  went  threagh  Ave  editions  in 
little  raarothan  twoyaaraiwaaieprintedtfi  Scotland, 
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Iceland,  and  America,  and  ^guin  in  Londo»i  1766» 
Mr.  Barker,  at  tliat  time  one  of  the  rooit  eminent 
ministers  among  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  Lon- 
don, spoke  highly  of  it,  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
Salters'  Ilall ;  and  publicly  thanked  the  unknowh 
author,  for  so  seasonable  and  useful  a  performance. 
Mr.  Burgh  being  of  a  sociable  disposition,  and 
not  meeting,  at  Marlow,  with' company  which  was 
suited  to  his  liberal  taste,  he  quitted  that  place, 
and  engaged  himself  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Kcn- 
roBs,  at  Enfield.  Here  he  remained  only  one  year ; 
for  at  the  end  of  that  term,  Mr.  Kenross  very 
generously  to!  J  him,  that  he  ought  no  longer  to 
lose  his  time,  hj  continuing  in  the  capacity  of  an 
assistant,*  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 'him  to 
open  a  boardin?  school  for  himself;  and  that,  if 
he  stogd  in  need  of  it,  he  would  assist  him  with 
money  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  174T, 
Mr.  Burgh  commenced  master  of  an  academy  at 
Stoke  Newington,  in  Middlesex ;  and  in  tliat  year 
he  wrote  '<  Thoughts  on  Education."  Tbe  next 
production  of  his  pen  was  "  An  hymn  to  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  world,"  to  which  was  added  in  prose, 
*'  An  Idea  of  the  Creator,  from  his  Works.''  A 
second  edition,  in  81^.  was  printed  in  1750.  After 
Mr.  Burgh  had  continued  at  Stoke  Newington 
three  years,  his  house  not  being  large  enough  ti> 
coBtain  the  number  of  scholars  thit  were  offered 
to  Kim,  he  removed  to  a  more  commodious  one  at 
Newington  Green,  where,  fo^  nineteen  years,  h.: 
carrie<l  on  his  school  with  great  Mpntation  nrd 
success.  Few  masters,  we  bclievey-ever  eicistrn, 
who  have  been  animated  with  a  more  atdeni  so- 
licit^ for  forming  the  morals  as  well  as  the 
understandings  of  their  scholars.  In  )7M,  Mr. 
Burgh  married  Mrs.  Harding,  a  widow  lady,  and 
a  woqian  of  excellent  sense  and  cliaracter,  who 
tealously  concurred  with  hini  in  promoting  all 
his  laudable  and  useful  ondertakin^a.  In  the 
same  year,  at  tlie  request  of  Dr.  Stephen  Hales, 
and  Dr.  Hayter,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  he  puMtshet) 
a  smmH  piece,  in  ]2nio.  eoii'.led  **A  Warning  (o 
Dram  Dtmken>."  Ouraothoi's  next  publtcatiort 
was  his  great  work,  entitled  ''The  Drgnity  of 
Dd 
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HuiiiaihNatufi»;  or»a  btief  Accownt  of  the  cer- 
tain  an4  eitablished  means  for  aitaintn^  the  troe 
end  of  x>VT  exiptence."  This  treatise  appeared  in 
IT^^I,  LB  on?  volume  quarto,  and  has  since  been 
reprint*^  iu  two  volomes  octavo.  It  is  divided 
into  foar  books,  in  .which  the  author  treat*  dis- 
tinctly concemini^  prudence,  knowledge,  virtue, 
and  revealed  reli)pon  ;  and  makes  a  great  number 
of  important  observations  under  ^eech  of  these 
heads.  In  1762,  Mr.  Burgh  published,  in  octavo, 
'*  The  Art  of  Speaking;'*  consistiug,  first,  of  an 
Essay^  in  whic;h  are  given  rules  for  expressing 
properly  the  principal  passions  and  humours  that 
occur  in  reaiiing,  or  in  public  elocution ;  and, 
seconl.'.^r  lessons  taken  from  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  exhibiting  a  varieiy  of  matter  for  prac- 
tice. The  Essay  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  and  other  rhetorical  writers.  In  the 
lessons,  the  eropbatical  words  are  printed  in  Ita- 
lics, and  marginal  notes  are  added,  to  shew  the 
various  passions,  in  the  several  examples^  as  they 
change  from  one  to  another.  It  is  evident^  ffom 
an  inspection  of  this  work,  that  it  must  have  cost 
our  author  no  small  degree^  of  labout.  it  has 
gone  through  three  editions,  and  was  mnobused 
as  a  school-book, 

Mr.  Burgh  having,  for  many  years,  led  a  very 
kiborious  life,%nd  having  acquired  also  a  compe- 
tent, though  not  a  large  fortune  (for  his  mind  was 
always  lar  raised  above  pecuaiary  views),  he  de- 
termined to  retire  from  business.  In  embmcing 
this  resolution,  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention 
(o  be  unemployed.  What  he  had  particularly  in 
contemplation  was,  to  complete  his  **  Political 
DiaqoisitioDs/'  for  which  he  had,  during  ten  years, 
been  collecting  suitable  materiats.  Upon  quitting 
his  school  at  Newington  Green,  which  was  in 
1771,  he  settled  in  a  house  at  Colebrooke  Row, 
Islington,  where  he  coottnued  till  bis  deceaae. 
Ue  had  not  been  long  in  his  new  si taation, before 
he  became  convinced  (of  what  was  only  suspected 
before)  that  he  had  a  stoue  in  his  bladder.  With 
this  dreadful  malady  he  was  deeply  afflicted  the 
four  latter  years  of  his  life ;  aad  for  the  two  last 


of  these  years  bis  paiQ  was  esq«iiite*  •  liaMr* 
theless,  to  the  aatooishment  of  all  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  misery  he  endured, -be  want  on  witli 
his  **  Political  Disquisitions.  The  two-  first  vo- 
lumes were  published  in  1774,  and  the  third  vo- 
lume in  1775.  Their  title  is,  **  Political  Disqui- 
sitions ;  or,an  Elaqniry  into  Public  Enron,  Defects, 
and  Abuses." 

A    LtZAKD   IN'STONB. 

In  1891,  as  David  Virtue,  a  mason,  at  Auchter- 
tool,  a  village  four  miles  from  Kiifcaldy,  in  Fife- 
shire,  was  dressing  a  barley  mill-^^tone  from  a 
lai^e  block,  after  cuttifig  away  a  part,  he  foui^d  a 
lizard  imbedded  in  the  stone.'  It  was  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  of  a  broVnish  yellow 
colour,  and  had  a  round  heed,  with  bright  spark- 
ling pn^ectiltg  eyes.  It  was  apparently  dead,  but 
after,  being  about  Ave  minutes  exposed' to  the  air, 
it  shewed  signs  of  life.  It  nin  about  with  much 
celerity,  and  after  half  an  hour  was  brushed  off 
the  stone,  and  kilfed.  When  found,  it  was  coiled 
up  in  its  close  form,  being  an  exact  impression  of 
the  animal.  There  was  about  fourteen  feet  of 
earth  above  the  rock,  and  the  block  in  which  the 
lizard  was  found,  was  aliout  sev«n  feet  eight  in- 
ches deep  in  the  rock,  so  that  the  lizard  was 
twenty-two  fefet  below  the  ground.  There  was  no 
Assure  'tn  the  rock.  Thtf  stone  was  from  the  qnarrv 
of  Cullaloe,  teckoned  one  of  the  best  in  Scotland. 

king's  cavern  in  fipb. 
An«  adventure  which  happened  in  this  eaven  to 
King  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  faaa  given 
celebrity  to  it.  The  King,  who  used  to  amoae 
himself  in  wandering  about  the  country  in  diller- 
ent  disguises,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm, 
in  a  dark  night,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the 
cavernw  Having  advanced  some  way  in  it,  he 
discovered  a  number  of  men  and  women  raadr  to 
begin  to  roasC  a  sheep,  by  way  of  supper.  TVom 
theit  appearance,  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  had 
not  fallen  into  the  beet  of  company ;  bat  *«s  tt 
was  loo  late  to  retreat,. he  asked  hospitaKty  from 
them  till  tiie  tempest  was  over.    They  granted  it. 
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lad  iferited  %\m  itiii^^frhoM  tlwy  did  not  know,  to 
«tdo«a»  and  take  part  with  theni.  They  mete  a 
band  of  robbert  and  cot  thtoats.  As  toon  as  they 
had  finished  their  supper,  one  of  them  presented 
a  phite,  upon  which  two  daggers  were  laid,  in  the 
form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  telling  the  Kin^,  at 
the  nme  time,  that  this  was  the  dessert  which 
they  always  served  to  strangers ;  that  he  must 
choose  one  of  (tie  daggers,  and  fight  him  whom 
the  company  should  appoint  to  attack  him.  The 
king  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  but  in- 
stamlf  seized  the  two  daggers,  and  plunged  them 
into  the  hearts  of  the  two  robbers  who  were  neit 
him ;  and  running  full  speed  to  the  oyouth  of  the 
cavem»he  escaped  from  their  pursuit,  through  the 
obscurity  of  the  night.  The  King  ordered  the 
whole  of  this  band  of  cut-throats  to  be  seised  next 
morning,  and  they  were  all  hanged. 

CHAALBS  THB  FIRST's  ENTRY  INTO  BDIIfBVROq, 
IN   TUB  YBAR  1689. 

Upon  the  SSd  day  of  June,  his  Majesty,  from 
Dalkeith  beLasterrig,  and  the  Long  Gate,  about 
half  six  at  night,  came  to  the  West  Port.  Upon 
the  south  side  of  the  We^t  Port,  upon  a  pretty 
pageant,  the  draught  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  suburbs  belonging  thereto,  being  excellently 
well  pourtrajredy  was  objected  to  his  Majesty**^ 
eye  ;  and  a  vail  being  removed,  the  nymph  Edina, 
accompanied  with  two  other  nymphs,  after  a  short 
speech  of  congratulation  to  his  highness,  delivered 
the  keys  of  the  city ,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure. 

After  this,  his  Majesty  entering  the  port  at 
the  Grass  Market,  (he  magistrates  of  the  city,  being 
richly  habited,  did  give  his  Majesty  the  welcome 
of  a  Uttle  stage,  made  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  strait  of  the  Wast  Bmiw  was  eiaetad  a 
atataly  pageant,  arched  beneath  for  «  passage, 
having  tne  country  of  Caledonia,  or  ScotiaRd,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  topography,  with  excellent  ar- 
tifls  represented  off  the  pageant.  The  L^ly  Ca- 
ledonia, in  ancient,  bat  nch  habit,  delivered  ana 
coap^riatalator^  speech  to  his  Majetty>  foil  of  pa- 
ketac  RKprassions. 


Upon  the  west  wall  of  the  Tolbsiofli,  whafR  the 
goldsmitlis'  shops  do  stand,  there  stood  a  vast 
pageant,  arched  above,  having,  on  one  lacee  map, 
the  portraits  of  one  hundred  and  nine  Kings  of 
Scotland.  In  the  cavity  of  the  arch.  Mercury 
was  represented  bringing  up  Feigns  the  First, 
Xing  of  Scotland,  in  ane  convenient  habit,  who 
deliveredto  his  Majesty  a  very  grave  speech,  eoa- 
taining  many  precious  advices  to  his  royal  sue* 
cessor. 

At  the  Trone,  from  the  middle  of  the  way  south* 
ward,  the  mount  Parnassus  was  reared  up,  in  a 
vast  frame  of  timber,  the  superfice  representiiir 
all  the  varieties  of  rocks  and  vegetables  which 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  mountains. 

Upon  the  middle,  betwixt  the  two  tops,  waa 
erected  a  pyramid  of  great  height,  with  a  globe  of 
glass  on  the  top  thereof.  Out  of  the  cavity  hereof 
did  spring  out  a  source  of  cleat  watery  represent- 
in?  Hyppocrene. 

In  the  belly  of  this  mountain  sat  a  considerable 
number  of  quiristers  of  choice  singing  voices,  an 
organist  also,  with  some  other  musicrans ;  who, 
at  the  King's  approaching,  in  ane  sweet  harmony 
modulated  ane  pleasant  air,  composed  for  the 
purpose,  called  Caledonia.  On  the  fore  side  of 
the  mountaia,  looking  to  the  north,  sat  ApoUo 
and  the  nine  muses,  habited  coRTaniently.  The 
song  being  ended,  Apollo  uttered  ane  panegyrick 
to  the  King's  majesty ;  and,  at  the  closing  tbisreof, 
delivered  to  liim  ane  book  of  pRnegvneks,'aiid 
other  poeais,  composed  by  the  university. 

Thence  he  removed  to  the  strait  of  the  Necbar 
Bow,  14  here  there  was  erected  a  stately  strch,  le- 
piesenting  so  moch  of  the  heavenlv  eonstellattona 
and  planetary  intoences,  as  could  bo  conveniently 
applied  lo  the  purpose  |  and*  of  this  pageant,  the 
seven  planets,  one  after  another,  daUvered  accla- 
matory  and  congratulatory  speeches,  with  padie- 
tio  seotances,  agreeing  as  well  to  the  purpose  aa 
the  persons. 

All  these  speeehes,  with  the  pageants,  were 
devisad  and  composed  by  Mr.  Jo&  AdamsoD, 
Prinarof  the  cottege,  Mr  William. DnH|moBd» 
od9 
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of  Hairilionidfttf  md  the  master  of  the  High 
School,  joined  to  a  commitlee  of  the  gpnvest  and 
moat  underatandiD^  citizeos  and  clerks. 

And  if  you  should  consider  all  the  entries  of 
the  mightiest  princeii  in  Cbristeudom,  for  sii 
score  jears  bypast^  and  what  was  done  for  their 
honour,  you  will  find  it  nothing  inferiour  to  the- 
moat  stately  and  magnificent  among  them.  But 
by  ane  ftUal  neglect,  all  were  lost  in  a  very  few 
years  thereafter,  scarce  any  vestige  remaining,  ei- 
cepta  few  portraits  of  the  Kings.  Whosoever 
was  in  (he  fault,  the  loss  was  justly  esteemed  omi. 
nous,  as  also  was  the  following  accident. 

Th  the  morning,  when  the  speakers  were  con- 
vened in  the  lower  public  liall  of  the  college,  to 
receive  their  particular  directions,  the  Primar,and 
the  rest  who  were  to  put  them  to  that  which  they 
were  to  act,  being  out  of  the  room,  the  first  and 
last  speaker  falling  by  the  ears,  did  so  tear  and 
deform  one  another's  faces,  that  neither  of  them 
could  be  disoerned ;  which  wafe  like,  in  all  proba- 
bilitv,  to  have  nuurred  the  whole  business,  ever>' 
act  bei^g  linked  to  another.  However,  the  Prt- 
mar  having  a  balme  of  soverieign  virtue,  did  so 
aooiaC  their  noses  therewith,  and  keep  them  close 
bound  up,  thaty  the  King's  entr)r  falling  much 
later  than  was  expected,  no  deformity,  in  the  time 
of  acting  their  parts,  appeared  upon  their  fiacep. 

'  KNOX'a   PREACHING. 

The  fbllowing  account  is  given  By  Mr.  James 
Melville,  of  Knox's  manner  and  ardour  in  preach- 
iagatSt.  Andrew's,  in  1571,  the  ^ear  before  his 
dMth.  ''  In  the  opening  up  of  his  text  he  was 
moderate  the  apace  of  ane  half  houre,  but  when  he 
enterit  to  apphcation,  he  made  nie  so  to  grewaiMl 
tremble,  that  I  could  not  hold  a  pen  to  wryt.  He 
waa  veiV  weik*  I  saw  him  evene  da^  of  his  doc- 
trine go  hulie  and  fear;  with  a  farnng  of  mar« 
tidu  abonthis  necl^ a  staff  in  the  an  hand, and 
gud  go<Oie  Richart  Ballanden,  his  servand,  holdin 
up  iStt  Bther  oxter,  from  the  abbey  to  the  parish 
kirk;  and  ha,  the  said  Richart,  and  another  ser- 
▼antyliftad  itp  to  the|>ulpit,  wheie  he  behovit  to 


lean,  at  his  first  entrie ;  bet  er  he  faaid  done  wkii 
his  sermone,  he  was  sa  active  and  vigorous,  that 
he  was  Ivk  to*  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads,  and  flie 
ootofit.'^ 

LOKD  ELDlff. 

When  the  celebrated  advocate,  John  Cleik,  of 
whom  wc  have  already  given  some  anecdotes,  was 
advanced  to  the  bench  in  182S,  he  assumed  his 
title,  as  usual,  from  his  family  estate,  and  became 
Lord  Eldin.  When  it  was  observed  to  him,  how 
nearly  his  title  resembled  that  of  the  I^ord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  Ix>rd  Eldcn,  he  remarked, 
*'the  difference  between  us  is  all  my  eye,"  (#.) 

THB  king's  welcome  TO  SCOTLAND,  THURSDAY, 

AUGUST   15th,   1822. 
By  John  Maytte,  Aut/ior  of  the  Poems  cf  Glfugovc, 

the  SUler  Gun,  Sfc, 
King  George  the  Fdurth  Ss  coming  dbwn. 
To  see  his  friends  in  Embro-town  ; 
To  hold  his  court,  and  wear  the  crown 

O'  Scotland's  Kings,  and  a'  that : 
And  a*  the  chieftains  o*  the  north, 
Lords,  leddies,  lairds,  and  men  of  worth. 
Are  flocking  to  the  Firth  o'  Forth, 

To  welcome  him,  and  a  that  I 

Whole  days  or  e'er  he  reach'd  the  land, 

A  happy  people,  hand  in  hand. 

Were  rang'd  for  miles  alang  the  strand, 

Exnecting  him,  and  a'  that ! 
For  though  our  King  Ms  kingdoms  three. 
And  mony  an  island  in  the  sea, 
Auld  Scotland  tries  to  bear  the  gree. 

For  loyalty,  and  a'  that 

Mtentime,  wi'  mony  a  bonny  sang. 
The  streets  and  squares  of  Embro  rang  : 
Minstrels,  and  music-bells,  diug-dal^;, 

Plav'd  loyal  tunes,  and  a'  that : 
Enthteiaatically  loud, 
The  ballad  sin^rs  cbatm'd  the  crowd, 
^Till,  onwant  like  a  flying  cloud, 

They  hied  to  Lciih,  and  a  that  f 
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At  Jengthy  ^m\d  ten  thousand  cheers^ 
Behold,  the  royal  bar^e  appears ! 
And,  hither  as  the  squadron  steers, 

WP  gilded  flag^s,  and  a*  that, 
The  joy-bells  ring,  the  trumpets  sound ; 
And  now,  while  thund'ring  guns  rebound^ 
.'  God  save  the  King'  is  sung  around, 

Wi'  tears  o'  joy,  and  a'  that ! 

Weel  might  our  Liege,  wi'  pride,  survey 
The  shores  o'  Fife  and  Lothian  gay  t 
Here,  mingled  cro«d«,  in  grand  array. 

On  aea  and  shor^,  and  a'  that  ,* 
There,  like  a  forest,  ships  of  war, 
Wi'  sailors  pereli'd  oh  ilka  spar; 
And,  yonder,  beacons,  blazing  fiir, 

Edina's  tow'rs,  and  a'  that ! 

As  nearer  land  the  monarch  drew, 
Wi'  shouts  the  welkin  rung  anew  ; 
A  louder  blast  the  pipers  blew. 

Saluting  him,  and  a'  that : 
His  stately  form,  his  gracefu'  mien. 
Majestic,  dignified,  serene, 
Increas'd  the  grandeur  o*  the  scene. 

And  ^OB  our  hearts,  and  a*  that. 

To  give  him,  in  chivalrie  mood, 

A  Scotch  convoy  to  Holyrood, 

Tlie  leam*d,  tbe  wise,  the  great,  the  good, 

The  grave,  the  gajr,  and  a'  that ; 
Archers,  his  guards  by  aaciem  right; 
Clansmens,  and  Celts>  and  chiefs  o*  might, 
And  yeomanry,  a  glorious  sight ! 

Await  their  King,  and  a'  that. 

And,  lot  at  yon  triumphal  gate, 
The  Judges,  and  the  Lords  o'  State ; 
The  Magistrates,  wi'  heralds,  wait, 

To  hail  their  King,  and  a*  that : 
liiv:;king  a'  the  heavenly  pow'n 
To  crown  wi'  happiness' his  hours, 
Tlie  damsels  strew  the  streets  wi'  flow'rs. 

And  singers  sing,  and  a'  that : 


'  O !  busk  ye,  busk  ye,  lad  and  l&jts, 

'  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  man  and  woman . 
'  Make  haste  and  se^e  our  nobles  pass— > 

'*  The  King  and  a'  liis  train  are  coming ! 
*  O !  heard  ye  not  the  cannons  roar, 

'  Proclaiming  loud  to  lord  and  leddy 
'  The  King  is  landing  on  our  shore— 

'  He's  landed  down  at  Leith  already ! 

'  He  comes  1  he  comes  in  gallaot  trim, 

'  Wi'  robes  o'  state,  and  banners  streaming ;' 
'  And  thousands,  till  their  sight  grows  dim, 

'  Wi*  tears  o'  rapt'rous  joy  are  beaming ! 
'  O,  welcome !  welcome  to  this  land^ 

*  This  land  where  a'  the  Virtues  blossom  ! 
'  Our  men  shall  guard  thee,  heart  and  hand— 

'  Our  leddies  press  thee  to  their  bosom !' 

Frae  battlements,  and  turrets  high. 
And  windows  peopled  to  the  sky. 
While  kerchiefs  wave,  and  banners  fly, 

£xulting]y,  and  a'  that ; 
On  balconies,  fVae  street  to  street. 
On  Calton  Hill,  and  Arthur's  seat. 
The  leddies  shone  like  angels  sweet, 

Seraphic  forms,  and  a'  that ! 

The  King,  through  life  a  courteous  Knight, 
Beheld,  with  wonder  and  delight. 
This  galaxy  o'  beauty  bright. 

And  kiss'd  his  hand,  and  a'  that : 
The  concourse,  in  a  breathless  pause, 
Gaz'd  OB  their  Sire  w'  route  applause ; 
Syne,  rent  tbe  air  wi'  loud  huzzas. 

And  clapping  hands,  and  a'  that! 

O,  Scotia!  Land  of  hills  and  lakes! 
Land  o*  the  braves !  sweet  land  o'  cakes ! 
Whene'er  the  King  his  pleasure  takes 

Amang  your  tow'rs,  and  a'  that. 
Where'er  he  rests,  where'er  he  moves, 
Rerard  him  with  jour  purest  loves ! 
And  oiay  his  coming,  like  the  dove's. 

Bring  love  and  peace,  aad  a'  that  * 
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Ah !  mony  B  dowy  day  has  ^en 
Since  Scotland  saw  a  King  or  Queen  ? 
Empires  and  states,  and  thrones,  1  ween, 

Ha'e  been  o*erturn*d  since  a' 
Yet  Scotland,  without  crack  6r  flaw, 
Stands  fast  and  firm,  and  ne'er  sliall  fa* 
While  virtue,  amang  great  and  sma*. 

Adorns  her  bairns,  and 
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that! 


that! 


Then  cock  your  bonnets,  ilka  blad^i 
And,  bnskit  in  your  belted  plaid. 
Let  rites  and  honours  due  be  paid 

To  royalty,  and  a'  that : 
Thoifgh  Kings  and  Queen's  of  high  renown 
Ha'e  flourished  aft  in  Embro-town, 
A  better  never  wore  the  crown 

Than  Geoige  the  Fourth,  for  a*  that ! 

But,  oh !  n^hile  guns  and  cannons  roar^ 
And  plaudits  welcome  him  on  shore^ 
The  heart  is  wounded  to  the  core 

That  we  maun  part,  for  a'  that ! 
'Yet  fill  your  goblets  till  they  foam ; 
And  when  the  Kind's  disposed  to  roam, 
He*ll  look  on  Scotland  as  his  home, 

And  come  again,  and  a'  that! 

OB8BRVATION   OF   TUE   SABBATB. 

The  holiday  of  sabbath  was  ordaiaed  by  theoon- 
vocation  of  the  clerpry,  at  Perth,  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  the  Lion,  to  commence  on  &itur- 
day,  at  noon ;  «nd,  till' Monday,  all  piofime  work 
Was  prohibited.  But  this  sacred  day  was  not  en- 
tirely occupied  in  devotion.  Fairs  and  mi^rkets 
were  held  within  that  time,  by  the  authority  of 
royal  charter.  Shops  were  kept  open,  and  pro- 
visions were  sold  in  the  public  markets;  while 
the  citizens  practised  archery,  and  their  games 
and  amusements,  a*  on  other  holidays,  and  as  is 
■till  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  After  the  reformation,  fairs  were  pro- 
hibited on  the  sabbath,  and  a  decree  of  ftrictneis 
was  introduced,  of  which  theie  is  no  parallel  in 
any  country  in  Europe. 


SBVBBVs'  irshu  ' 
The  principal  Roman  curiosity  which  the  boi^ 
der  presents,  is  certainly  the  wall  of  Severus^  with 
the  various  strong  stations  connected  with  it.  The 
execution  of  all  these  military  ^oiks  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  Roman  tool,  whicK  aimed  at  labonp- 
ing  for  ages.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  wall 
itself,  a  work  constructed  with  the  ^reate^t  soli- 
dity and  strength.  The  mvages  continually  made 
upon  it  for  fourteen  centuries,  when  any  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  found  use  for  the  well-cat  stones 
of  which  it  is  built,  have  not  been  able  to  oblite- 
rate the  traces  of  this  bulwark  of  the  empire.  The 
wall  was  twelve  feet  high,  guarded  by  flanking 
towers  and  exploratory  turrets,  aiKl  eight  feet 
broad,  running  over  precipices  and  through  mo- 
rasses. The  &cing  on  both  side^  was  of  square 
freestone,  the  middle  of  rubbish,  run  in  between 
the  two  faces,  and  uniting  the  whole  in  one  solid 
mass.  The  earthen  rampart  of  Hadrian  lie*  to 
the  north  of  it,  and  might,  inf  many  places,  be 
usod  as  a  first  line  of  defence.  It  is  not  clear  in 
what  manner  the  Roman  troops  sallied^from  thin 
line  of  defence,  when  circumstances  rendered  it 
necessary.  Nu  gates  appear,  except  at  the  levo* 
ral  stations.  A  paved  military  way  may  be  ttaeed, 
parallel  to  the  walls,  in  most  places,  for  the  par> 
pose  of  sending  teinforccmenta  I^Rim  one  statioB 
to  another.  No  less  than  eighteen  stations,  or 
fortresses, '  of  importance,  have  been  traced  in 
this  line  of  the  wall.  The  most  entire  part  of 
this  celebrated  monument,  which  is  now  owing  to 
the  progress  of  improvement  and  enclosure,  aob- 
jected  to  constant  dilapidation,  is  to  be  found  at 
a  place  called  Glen w belt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gtlsland  Spa. 

S'Hie  number  of  forts  and  stations  eitteBdiait 
aJong  the  wall,  from  west  to  east,  some  in  froot, 
to  receive  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy,  some  be- 
hind the  wall,  to  serve  as  rallying  places,  or  to 
accommodate  the  troops  destined  to  maintain.tbe 
defence,  render  this  magnificent  undertaking,  opoa 
the  whole,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  history     It  differs  from  the  gfesi  wbU 
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of  Chifift;  to  which  it  hat  been  compared,  as  much 
aaa  wock  fortified  with  military  skill,  afid  having 
various  gradations  and  points  of  defence  support- 
ing each  other,  is  distinct  from  the  simple  idea  of 
a  plain  curtain  or  walL  It  was  not  until  the 
hearts  of  the  defenders  entirely  failed  them,  that 
the  baifaarous  tribea  of  the  north  burst  over  this 
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rampart. 

With'  ttie  same  regard  to  posterity,  which  dig- 
nified ajl  their  undertakings,  the  Romans  were 
carelul  to  transmit  to  us,  by  inscriptions  still  ex- 
tanty  the  time  at  which  these  works  were  carried 
OB,  and  the  various  cohorts  and  legions  by  whom 
different  pans  were  executed.  These,  with  al- 
tars, and  pieces- of  sculpture,  have  been  every 
wheve  dug  op  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wall., 

CHAPBL   AT  ST.    ANDRBW'S. 

The  tower  and  walls  of  this  chapel  of  St.  Re- 
gulus,  or  R«le,  as  the  name  is  commonly  used, 
still  remain.  The  tower  is  si^uare,  of  about  108 
feet  in  height,  without  any  spire.  The  wall  con- 
sists of  eaterior  coatings  of  hewn  stone,  the  space 
between  which  is  filled  op  with  small  stones  and 
lime,  now  so  hardened  as  to  be  more  difficult  to 
cut  than  the  stones  themselves.  The  arches  of 
the  doors  and  windows  are  semicircular.  This 
beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  Las 
lately  been  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  Exche- 
quer (  and  a  winding  stair,  built  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  which  is  covered  with  )ead»  within  a 
parapet  of  four  feet  in  height.  This  chapel  can 
have  no  pretension  to  the  antiquity  ascribed  to 
it  by  Boeth ;  but  the  chaste  and  simple  .  style  of 
its  architecture,  shews  it  to  have  been  built  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  mode,  and  it 
may  haVe,  probably,  been  varied  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  ninth 
century, 

SLAUGHTER  OF  TRB   EHGLISH   AT   ABBRDBBN, 
III  1S08. 
After  the  battle  of  Inverury  was  gained  by  King. 
Bofaeri  Bfuoctth^  oitiwna  of  Aberdeen  aUacked 


the  English  garrison,  and  having  stormed  the 
castle,  pot  tl^m  to  the  sword;  after  which, 
they  raised  the  fortifications;  The  English  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood,  hearing  of  this  disaster, 
came  to  attack  the  town,  but  the  citizens,  under 
the  command  of  John  Fraser,  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.  The  watch-word  on  this  occasion 
was  Bon^ Accord,  which  became  the  motto  on  the 
arms  gnnted  by  the  King,  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.  Many  of  the. prisoners  taken  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  pat  to  death,  by  the  fury  of  th.e  undis- 
ciplined assailants  The  canons  in  vain  attempted 
to  save  their  lives,  but  all  they  could  obtain  was, 
to  have  their  bodies  buried  with, the  ceremonies 
of  religion,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Nicholas 
church.  When  the  frenzy  had  ceased,  they  were 
able  to  impose  on  the  citisens  the  penance  of 
goin|^  every  Sunday  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Ninian, 
within  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  to  expiate  their 
offence,  by  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  prisoners 
they  had  slain.  This  custom  continued  till  the 
reformation. 

FIRST    FRIIfTINO    IN   SCOTLAND. 

The  art  of  printing  appears  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Scotland  before  1509.  A  brevmry 
printed  in  that  year,  compoied  by  William  Elpbin-^ 
atone.  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Advocates'  Library.  This  antique  is  adorned 
with  a  wood  engravings 

The  first  Scottish  printer,  whose  name  has  been 
preserved,  is  Thomas  Davidson,  the  King's  printer, 
who,  in  15U,  printed  some  new  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  book  is  preserved  in  the  Advocates' 
Library^  and  is  adorned  with  a  frontispiece  and  tail- 
piece. A  translation  of  Boetliius  soon  after  fol- 
lowed from  the  same  printer.  These  books  are  as 
well  executed  as  any  other  printed  at  the  time 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Few  works, were„ 
however,  printed  onlil  towards  the  close  oC  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  1551,  is  an  act  to  restrain  writings  from  the 
press,  unless  licensed^  "  as  well  in  Latine  as  in 
the  English' toong.** 
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MoBt  of  ibft  eorl y  worka  were  on  iIm  subject  of 
TeVi^ion;  tome  poHtica)  and  poetical  works  in- 
terveue.  Amongst  tiiese  is  **The  lamentation 
of  f^dy  Scotland,  compylit  he.  hirself,  &c.  printed 
at  St.  A/idrois,  be  R.  Lekprevik." 


DCCHANITES. 

The  following:  account  of  this  sect  was  written 
by  a  reotleman  in  178t. 

'  *'  The  Buchanites  piy  grest  attention  to  the 
bible;  being  always  reowding  it,  or  bavin>?  if  in 
th;>ir  pocket,  or  under  tlieir  arm,  proclaiming  it 
the  best  book  in  (he  world.  They  read,  ain^ 
hymns,  preach, and  converse  much  about  religion, 
declaring  the  Uus^  day  to  be  at  hand,  and  that  no 
c^ne  of  their  company  shall  ever  die,  or  be  bift-ied 
en  the  earth,  but  soon  shall  liear  the  voice  of  tlie 
last  trampf^t,  when  all  the  wicked  shaU  be  struck 
dead,  and  remain  so  for  one  ihoaaand  years  t  at 
the  same  moment,  they,  the  Buchanites,  shall  un* 
deigo  an  agreeable  change,  shall  be  caught  up  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  from  whence  they  sliall 
return  toitiis  eanh,  in  company  with  the  Lord 
Jesus,  with  whom,  as  their  king,  they  shall  pos> 
9oas  this  earth  one  thousand  years,  the  devil  being 
bound  with  a  chain  in  the  interim.  At  the  end  of 
one  thouband  years,  the  devil  shall  be  loosed,  the 
wicked  quickened,  both  shall  assail  their  camp, 
b<it  be  repulsed,  with  the  devil  at  their  head,  while 
tfu'v  Hght  valiantly  tin'Ier  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
cs  their  captaiti-^t^nora). 

'*  Since  tne  Buchanites  odopted  their  principles, 
they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  nor 
<  onsider  themselves  bound  to  any  conjugal  duties, 
or  mind  CO  indulge  themselves  in  any  carnal  enio^< 
nienu ;  but  having  one  common  purse  for  their 
caul),  they  are  all  sisters  ai|d  brothers,  living  a 
holy  life,  as  the  ai^golB  of  God ;  and  beginning 
-indcontinuin;;  in  the  same  holy  life,  .they  shall 
live  under  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  their  King,  after 
his  second  coming.  The  Buchanites  follow  no 
inrJnMi7,  being  commanded  to  take  no  tliought  of 
to-morrow  ;  but,  observing  how  the  young  ravens 
are  (ad,  and  how  the  lilies  grow^ tliey  arsuro theflp* 
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selves  God  will  much  more  feed  and  cloUie  them. 
I'hey,  indeed,  sometimes  work  at  masoir -wright 
and  hu.sbandry  work  to  people  in  their  neighbour- 
hood; but  then  they  refuse  all  was;e8,  or  any  con* 
sideration  whatever,  but  declare  their  whole  ob- 
jfM:t  in  working  at  all,  is  to  mix  wi|h  tlie  world, 
and  inculcate  tlioae  important  troths  of  which  they 
themselves  are  so  much  persuaded. 

"  Some  people  call  Mrs.  Huchan  a  witch,  which 
she  treats  with  contempt.  Others  declare  the  caJb 
herself  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  title  she  also  re- 
fuses; declaring  she  has  more  to  boast  of«  vis. 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  wan  only  Christ*!  mother 
after  the  flesh,  Whereas  she  assure*  herself  to  be 
Christ  daughter  atler  the  spirit. 

**  Her  husband  is  still  in  the  buiger-aeoonioB 
communion;  and  when  1  asked  Mrs.  Bochan,  and 
others  of  the  Buchanites  who  knew  me,  if  they 
had  any  word  to  any  of  their  nc^Qatntances  in 
Gla^ow ;  they  all  declared  they  minded  not  foi^ 
mer  things axid  former  connexions;  but  that  the 
whole  of  their  attention  was  devoted  to  their  fel- 
low saints,  the  liting  a  boly  life,  and  thereby  has- 
tening the  second  coning  of  their  Lord  Jesoa 
Christ.**  Mrs.  Bachan  died  about  the  b^inning 
of  May,  1T91. 


UNIVERSITIES   OF  ABBRDSBN. 

At  Aberdeen  are  two  colleges,  the  King's  Col- 
lege and  Mariachal  College;  the  former  in  the 
old  town,  the  latter  in  the  new.  They  are  as  per- 
fectly distinct  in  the  rights,  privileps,  and  prc^ 
pertv,  as  if  they  were  in  different  kmgdoms.  A« 
might  naturally  be  expected,  there  has  always  sub- 
sisted considerable  rivalry  and  jeajousy.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  tliem,  bat  with- 
out success.  It  has  been  argued  in  fav6ur  of  an 
union,  that  the  establi&hments  of  two  sets  of  pro- 
fessors for  teaching  the  same  branches,  was  unntv 
cessary,  and  that  the  students  of  both  coUegt-s 
might,  therefore,  be  taught  the  U8>ial  branches  by 
a  smaller  number  of  teachers.  That  the  joint  funds 
of  both  colleges  would  not  only  afford  better  emo- 
luments to  the  ieacbei»i  but  enable  them  to  6st«- 


blUh  profefBorabipa  for  other  brandies  of  learnine 
not  DOW  tangbt^  at  well  as  a  botanic  garden ;  and 
supply  a  better  library,  museum,  and  other  pub- 
lic objects..  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  main- 
tained, ibat  the  classes  at  each  college  are  already 
sulHciently  numerous,  and,  were  both  united,  there 
would  be  less  opportunity  for  the  professors  to 
examine,  one  by  one,  the  students,  in  the  branches 
which  they  teach,  vhich  is  not  only  a  must  useful 
mode  of  teaching,  but  operates  aa  a  strong  check 
and  atimulua. 

The  rivalry  also  of  the  two  co'ileges,  tends  to 
excite  a  greater  degree  of  attention  and  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  professors,  than  if  there  were 
only  one  university  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom;  and  to  endow  richly  a  professor,  and  to 
render  him  independent  of  fees,  is  considered  the 
surest  way  to  produce  indolence,  and  mere  for- 
ipality. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Aberdeen  would  strongly 
oppose  the  removal  of  Marischal  College,  and  tne 
friends  of  King's  College,  do  not  consider  the 
centre  of  a  great  commercial  and  manuGicturing 
town,  the  best  adapted  for  a  scat  of  learning. 
Prom  these  reasons,  and  certain  legal  difficulties, 
the  union  has  never  been  carried  into  effect. 

MUNRO   OF   CULCAIRX 

Colonel  Sir  Robert  Munro,  of  Fonlis,  Bart,  was 
chief  of  his  name  and  clan,  and  member  in  several 
parliaments,  for  the  county  of  Boss.  He  served 
m  the  latter  paii  of  King  William's  rcign^  and  in 
Queen  Anne  s  wars,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  a  company 
io  the  Scotch  Royals,  in  1719;  and  in  1714,  he 
was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel.  In  17S9,  he 
WHS  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  new 
II  ighland  regiment.  Lord  Crawford,  the  Colonel, 
being  abroad,  the  discipline  was  conducted  by  the 
IJeutenant  Colonel,  arid  in  what  manner,  and  with 
what  success,  may  be  judged  from  their  behaviour 
at  Fontcnoy.  On  this  account,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  tliirtv-seventh  regiment,  io 
the  room  of  General  Ponsonbv,  who  was  killed  that 
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day.  He  commanded  his  new  reffiment  at  the  battle 


of  Falkirk,  in  January,  1 746 ;  but  on  thia  occa- 
sion, he  was  not  supported  by  his  men,  as  be  had 
been  at  Fontenoy,  for  they  fled  on  the  first  charge 
of  the  rebels.  Colonel  Munro,  disdaining  to  fly, 
was  cut  down,  and  bis  brother,  who  was  present, 
seeing  his  situation,  ran  forward  to  support  him, 
and  shared  the  same  fate,  lie  was  buried  the  fol-* 
lowing  day,  with  all  the  homage  due  to  so  honour- 
able a  man,  and  so  gallant  a  soldier ;  all  the  re- 
bel officers,  and  crowds  of  men,  attending  his 
funeral,  anxious  to  show  the  last  mark  of  respect 
to  a  man  whom,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
their  political  principles,  thevso  much  esteemed, 
(lis  family  was  unfortunate  this  year.  U is  bro- 
ther. Captain  George  Munro,  of  Culcaini,  whQ 
had  retired  from  the  Highland  regiment  in  the 
year  1744,  raised  .a  company  in  1745,  for  the 
King's  service,  and  put  himself  under  the  com-, 
mand  of  Lord  Loudon.  Marching  with  a  partv  of 
men,  along  the  side  of  Loch  Arkaig,  in  I»chaber, 
he  was  shot  by  a  Highlander,  whose  liouse  had 
been  burned,  his  cattle  plundered,  and  his  family 
turned  out  on  the  snow.  Thus  fell  three  brothers, 
within  a  few  months.  Culcairn*8  death  was  more 
lamented,  as  he  was  not  the  victim  intended.  ,  It 
occasioned  the  more  observation  and  concern,  as 
it  was  the  only  instance  of  revenge,  or  murder  in 
cold  blood,  b^  the  rebels,  during  the  whole  pro-* 
gress  of  the  insurrection.  All  opposition  was  in 
the  open  field,  or  what  is  considered  fair  military 
warfare.  The  gallantry  of  Sir  Robert  Munro  and 
his  regiment,  at  Fontenoy,  was  the  theme  of  admi- 
ration through  all  Britain.  He  had  obtained  leave 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  fight  in  their  own 
way.  Sir  Robert,  according  to  the  nsage  of  his 
countrymen,  ordered  the  whole  regfiment  to  clap 
to  the  ground,  on  receiving  the  French  fire,  and 
instantly  after  its  discharge,  they  sprang  up,  and 
coming  close  to  the  enemy,  poured  in  their  shot 
upon  them,  to  the  destruction  of  multitudes^  and 
drove  them  precipitately  through  their  own  lines; 
then  retreating,  drew  up  again,  and  attacked  them 
«  second  time,  alter  the  sannQ  ONUfier.  These 
DdS 
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attacks  they  repeated  several  timet,  the  same  day, 
to  the  surpriae  of  the  whole  annj.  Sir  Robert 
was  every  where  with  his  regiment,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  corpulency ;  and  when  in  the  trench- 
es, he  was  hauled  out  by  the  legs  and  arms,  by 
his  own  men;  and  it  is  observed,  that  when  he 
commanded  the  whole  regiment  to  clap  to  the 
gfTooad,  he  himself  alone,  with  the  colours  behind 
him,  stood  upright,  receiving  the  whole  Are  of  the 
enemy;  and  this  because  (as  he  said)  though  he 
could  easily  lie  down,  his  greet  bulk  would  not 
suffer  him  to  rise  so  quickly.  His  preservation 
that  day,  was  tlie  surprise  and  astonishment,  not 
only  of  the  whole  armv,  but  of  all  i.hat  heard  the 
particulars  of  the  action :  and  a  most  eminent 
person  in  the  army,  was  ^eard  to  say  upon  the 
occasion,  that  it  was  enough  to  convince  one  of 
the  truth  of  tiie  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  to 
jostify  what  King  William  of  glorious  memory 
had  been  used  to  say,  that  every  bullet  had  it» 
billet,  or  its  particular  >iirection  and  commission 
where  it  shonld  lodge. 

1I0!<III8  OF  WAN-RBNT. 

Bonds  of  man-rent  were  leagues  of  mutual  de- 
fence, entered  into  during  the  feudal  ages  by  the 
Scottish  barons.  Sometimes  they  were  confede- 
racies of  parties,  who  met  on  equal  terms,  but 
more  frequently  they  were  entered  into  by  the 
lesser  barons  with  a  powerful  neighbour,  whose 
protection  they  courted.  In  turbulent  times,  such 
leagues  were  often  necessary,  and  proved  highly 
beneBcial,  where  the  power  of  the  crown  was 
insufficient  to  afford  due  protection  to  its  subjects. 
Unhappily,  also,  the  same  association  which  was 
formed  for  defence,  was  also  capableof  being  em- 
ployed for  attack,  and,  accordingly,  bonds  of  man- 
rent  was  held  to  be  illegal  by  the  royal  govern- 
ment :  but,  notwithstanding  royal  and  parliamen- 
tary enactments  against  them,  the  necessity  from 
which  they  originated  caused  them  to  be  conti- 
nued. The  towns  sometimes  entered  into  such 
leagues.  Thus,  we  find  in  the  records  of  Aber- 
in  U69j  a  bond  of  man-rent,  entered  into 
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with  the  Earl  of  HmitHe,  in  which,  however, 
there  is  a  clause,  **  saving  allegiance  to  the  King, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  burgh." 

CRUELTY   OF  TUB  DDKB  OF   CUM BBRJLAND. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  bad  the  cruelty  to 
allow  the  wounded  to  remain  amongst  the  dead, 
on  the  field  of  battle,'at  CuUoden,  stript  of  their 
clothes,  from  Wednesday,  (be  day  of  the  vnfortn* 
nate  engagement,  till  three  o'clock  on  tbe  after- 
noon of  Friday,  when  he  aent  detachmenu  io  kill 
all  those  who  were  still  in  life;  and  a  ^reat  many 
who  had  resisted  the  effects  of  the  continual  rains, 
which  fell  at  that  time,  were  then  dispatched.  Ho 
ordered  a  bam,  which  contained  many  of  the 
woundod  Highlanders,  to  be  set  on  fire ;  and  hav« 
ing  stationed  soldiers  around  it,  they,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  drove  back  the  unfortunate  men,  who 
attempted  to  save  themselves,  into  the  flames^ 
burning  them  alive  in  this  horrible  manner,  as  i 
they  had  not  been  fellow  creatures. 

WBIQHT8   AND  HBASURBfl, 

The  standards  of  dry-measure  were,  by  act  of 
parliament  of  1618,  committed  to  the  custodv  of 
the  borough  of  Linlithgow ;  and,  therefore,  Lin- 
lithgow measute,  and  standard  measure,  are  com- 
monly understood  and  spoken  of  as  one  and  the 
same  thing ;  but  the  fact  is  otherwise.  In  Edht- 
bur^,  Linlithgow  flrlots  are  avowedly  made  above 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  larger  than  the  legal 
standard.  Linlithgow  firlots,  got  from  Linlithgow, 
as  standards  for  thff  town  of  Perth,  were  fbond,  by 
experiment  of  the  weight  of  water  which  they 
contained,  to  be  almost  three  per  cent,  the  wheat 
measure,  and  four  per  cent,  the  barley  measure, 
larger  than  the  legal  standaid.  Linlithgow  firtots, 
in  like  manner,  got  (torn  Linlithgow,  as  standards 
for  Kinross-shire,  were  found  to  be,  for  wheat, 
above  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  for  barley, 
above  three  per  cent,  larger  than  the  legal  stand- . 
ard :  what  the  deviation  may  be  in  other  places 
has  not  been  tried.  The  Edinburgh  meaaare, 
marked  as  su6h,  appears  to  be  the  only  exact  legal 
measure  for  com. 
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It  mty  be  proper  to  mentioQ,  that  the  stendardt 
of  Scotch  weights  and  meamiret  were,  at  first* 
established  by  commUsioDeTs  appointed  by  an 
act  of  Parliamf^it  of  1617,  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.  pari.  92,  cap.  8,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a 
method' for  leducinf  measates  and  weights  to  ani- 
formtty. 

Th^  commissioners  made  the  ell  of  -Edinbrngh 
the  unit  of  lineal  meosare,  and  committed  the 
keeping  of  it  to  the  city  of  Edinbargh.  They 
made  the  Stirling  pint  or  jog  the  unit  of  liquid 
measure,  and  committed  the  keeping  of  it  to  the 
borough  of  Stirling.  They  made  the  Arlot  of  Lin- 
lithgow the  unit  for  dry  measure  of  wheat,  rye, 
beans,  pease,  meal,  and  white  salt ;  and  as  malt, 
barley,  and  oats  had,  before  that  time,  been  in  use 
to  be  ooeasured  by  heaping  the  same  flriot,  they 
thought  it  more  expedient  to  calculate  how  much 
the  Ihsap  addM  to  the  measure,  and  to  make  a 
sepaimte  lirlot  for  oats,  barley,  and  malt,  which 
being  struck,  should  exactly  contain  the  same 

Quantity  as  the  other  firlot  when  heaped.  These 
rlota  they  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  bo- 
tough  of  Linlithgow.  With  respect  to  weights, 
tiiey  declared  the  French  tvoy  stone  weight  to  be 
the  unit,  and  committed  that  stone  to  the  keeping 
ei  the  borough  of  Lanark.  Thev  ordered  double 
stasdacds  of  all  these  weights  and  measurea  to  be 
laadey  and  that  two  of  every  one  of  them  should 
leoiain  in  the  register  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
.and  other  twO  within  the  czatle  of  Dunbarton*  as 
a  warrant  for  the  measures  and  weights.  The 
other  doubles  deposited  with  the  four  boroughs 
above  mentioned,  were  to  be  used  for  the  assizmg 
of  weights  and  measure^^  to  be  delivered  under 
the  mark  of  these  borougl^for  the  public  use. 

By  an  act  in  1696,  William  and  Mary,,  pail.  1, 
seas.  6,  c  6,  it  is  ordained,  that  all  sorts  of  meal 
bought  and  sold  within  this  kingdom,  shall  be 
sold  and  delivered  by  weight,  at  eight  stones  troy 
weight,  in  place  of  the  boll  of  Linlithgow  mea- 
aure,  and  so  proportionally.  » 

In  1669,  C^rlea  11.  pari.  1,  seas,  ty  cap.  17,  on 
act  was  ■Mdey'declariBg  the  measure  of  coal  to  be 
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Bat  this  standard  ia  now 


by  the  Culross  chakier. 
lost. 

By  an  act  in  1686,  James- VII.  pari.  1,  cap.  80^ 
the  measure  of  bark  is  settled,  viz.  of  unbeaten  bark 
twenty-two  gallons  make  a  boll,  small  beaten 
mallowie  bark,  theJLinlithgow  barley  measure. 

NISI    DOMINUa    FRUSTRA. 

One  of  the  roasters  of  the  High  School  of  Eldin- 
burgh  was  notorious  for  his  mean  subservience  to 
the  children  of  wealthy  parents,  and  his  neglect 
and  insolence  to  those  of  humble  rank.  ^  One  day, 
abusing  a  poor  scholar,  he  said  to  him,  he  was 
such  a  dunce  that  he  could  not  translate  tlie  motto, 
"  Nisi  Dominus  frustra."  The  boy  replied  he 
could ;  and  being  desired  to  do  so,  said,  "  Unless 
we  be  lords*  sons,  or  lairds'  sons,  it  is  ia  vain  to  be 
here."  The  master  was  more  cautious  in  all  time 
to  come. 

Dr.   ARTHUR  JOnNSTOIf. 

If  Scotland  has  the  glory  to  have  produced  the 
first  of  the  modem  I^atin  poets,  the  great  George 
Buchanan,  she  baa  altio  produced  the  second  in 
Arthur  Johnston,  of  the  family  of  Caskieben,  and 
the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Ury  in  the  Ga- 
rioch*  has  the  honour  to  have  been  the  place  of 
his  birth.  The  precise  -spot  is  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  little  river  Gady  and  the  Ury,  as  he 
himself  espressos  it,  ''  Tbi  Gadus  influit  Uuiim'** 
In  theDelitisfoetarumScuticorum,  he  describes, 
with  great  delight,  the  localities  of  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  fine  country  around  the  Ury,  and 
the  shadows  cast  upon  it  by  the  sun,  from  the 
intervention  of  the  mountain  of  Bennachee.  Of 
the  high  antiquity,  and  respectability  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  speaks  ia  terms  of  equal  satisfaction. 

He  was  born  in  1 587,  and  was  educated  at  Aber- 
deen, and  is  one  of  the  many  alumni  of  the  Ma- 
rischal  College,  whose  future  eminence  has  ex- 
alted the  fame  6(  that  seat  of  learning.  After  he 
left  the  Marischal  College,  he  travelled  into  fo* 
reign  countries,  and,  attracted  by  litetary  entbu* 
siasmi  twice  viaited  the  celebrated  aatiquitiee  of 
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B4i»e.  lt«  vMided  some  time  at  Pfediia,  th«  uni-  1 1741,  may  be  found  ntuMerova  laaif  monies  of  men 
varsity  q(  which  place  then  emoyed  very  hts-b  of  ilic  high|(8tdistinctiofi,of  the  high  eMimation 
Tepute^  and  was  there  made  M.D.  in  JCtO.  lie 
Utf)n  travelled  through  Germany,  I>eninaik,  Hot- 
UiikU  and  France,  in  which  last  country  he  settled, 
He  was  twice  married,  and  was  father  of  thirteea 
childrefi.  On  his  return  to  Britain,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  physician  to  King  Charles.  It  is  not 
known  at  what  time  this  took  place,  but  it  mast 
\\iive  been  aooner  than  the  time  usually  stated, 
vix.^  the  visit  of  Charles  to  Scotland,  163S,  for  in 
an  edition  of  his  Epigrammata,  at  Aberdeen,  in 
I6S8,  he  is  entitled  physician  to  the  king^  It 
appears  also  from  thecouncil  books  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  doctor  liad  a  suit  depending  at  that  time. 
At  the  period  of  his  majesty's  visit  to  Scotland, 
he  translated  the  Song  or  Solomoa-  into  Latin  ele< 
}j^iac  vei«e,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  King.  H  is 
probable  that  it  was  then  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  ArchbiAhop  Land,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  intimale  friendship.  That  prelate 
carried  him  with  him  to  England,  and  employed 
him  to  translate  the  psalms  of  I>Eivid  into  Latin, 
which  he  accomplished  in  four  years;  and  in 
1637,  an  edition  appeared,  both  at  LoQdon  and 
Aberdeen^  entitled,  Psalmonim  Davidis  Para- 
ph rasis  Foetica.  To  the  next  edition  was  snb- 
.foiaed  a  translation  of  the  creed,  Te  Deum,  Deca- 
ins-ue,  &c.  Be  published  also  his  Parerga,  in  the 
Heiiuae  Poetarum  Scoticonam,  and  ms  Mose 
Aulice,  or  commendatory  verses  upon  persons  in 
church  and  state,  in  his  tima.  lie  died  at  Otford, 
in  1641,  aged  fifty-foor,  when  on  a  visit  to  one  of 
his  daughters,  married  to  a  cleigymaa  of  the 
church  of  Ei^tand ;  terminating  a  virtuous  life, 
which  had  procured  respect  and  honor  to  him- 
soir,  and  exalted  the  literary  reputation  of  his 
countiy. 

Dr.  Johnston's  poetic  talents  were  displayed  at 
an  early  age,  andlie  was  so  much  admired  at  Paris, 
when  he  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  that  he  had 
tlie  honour  bestowed  upon  him  of  being  poblicly 
crowned  Poet  Lftureat.  la  his  life,  pre^ied  to 
tlM  aaarto  edition  of  his  PaaUnsy  at  LoBdon,  in 


in  which  they  lield  hia  extraonlinary  [xjotical  ta- 
lents. 

The  professors  and  students  of  (he  Marischal 
College,  expressed  their  sense  of  his  merit  by 
electing  him  to  the  dignity  of  Rector  Magniflcos. 

Besides  publishing  his  own  poems,  in  1687,  he 
edited  the  DelitisB  Poetarum  Scoticonim,  to  which 
he  largely  contributed,  tt  is  a  collection  of  I^tifi 
poems,  of  which  the  versification  is  to  be  admired, 
but  the  subjects  are  but  oMittle  interest,  and  they 
are  almost  forgotten.  The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Jnhi*- 
son  considered  it  a  woik  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  country ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
literary  talent  of  Scotland  has  not  been  directed  so 
much  that  way  since.  Johnston's  Psalms  were  re^ 
printed,  at  Middleburgh,  in  1643, 34mo. ;  London, 
1693,  in  13mo. ;  Cambridge,  in  iSmo. ;  Amster- 
dam, 1766«  in  34mo.  ,*  at  Edinburgh,  by  William 
I  auder,  in  17ff9,  in  8vo ;  and  at  last  in  London, 
1741,  in'  Itmo.  ii:  the  manner  of  the  Delphin 
daasies.  To  this  edition,  the  editor.  Dr.  Ben- 
son, prefixed  memoirs  of  the  author^  with  the 
testimonies  of'  maay  learned  persons.  The  name 
jear.  Dr.  Benson  published  a  leartoed  but  inja- 
dicieus  comparison  of  the  Pisalms  of  Dr.  JehBstoa 
and  of  Buchanan,  which  was  amwered  by  Rad- 
diman,  and  most  ably  exposed.  There  is  abv&> 
daot  room  laftto  attribate  high  praise  to  Dr. 
Johnston,  without  placing  him  before  the  chief  Of 
modern  Latin  poets;  and  there  are  sevemi  of  his- 
Psalms,  such  as  the  34tb,  SOth,  74th,  81st,  84th, 
and  I09d,  and  above  all,  the  197th,  wMch  Lord 
Woodhousefce  is  of  opinion,  will  be  found  supe- 
rior to  those  of  his  rival.  Tlie  choice  of  the  cou- 
plet was,  however,  injudicious,  as  it  constantly 
reminds  tite  reader  of  the  puerile  epistles  of  OvidL 

.     QLBNQAaY,   IN   CANAPA. 

In  August,  1704,  Alexander  MacdonncW,  of 
Glengary,  received  letters  of  service  for  raising  a 
fenlfcible  regiment,  of  which  .he  was  appointed 
coloaeL    This  was  a  handrame  body  of  men; 


more  tbaii  one  liftll  «•»  en^iiled  rram  the  estate 
nf  Gleoi^ry.  Jersey  and  Chiemsey  were  the  pria-< 
cipsil  tSatioDs  of  thw  corpe,  till  reduced  in  1602, 
after  which  event  the  p^reater  part  of  the  Glen- 
^nry  men  emieraied  with  their  fkaiilict  and  rela- 
tioDS  to  Canada,  where  thay  aettled,  in  a  disuict 
vhich  they  have  called  by  the  name  of  their  na- 
live  ^len.  They  alio  engaged  two  clei|^ymen, 
who  preach  and  iaatruct  Aem  ia  Gaelic,  which  i» 
the  only  langnage  in  aae  in  their  community.  An 
hononiable  trait  of  their  native  character,  waa 
exhibited  last  war.  They  tamed  out  in  such  nam- 
bera,  that,  along  with  lona  other  emigrants,  and 
the  sons  of  emigrants,  they  formed  a  numerous, 
bmve,and  highly  effective  corpa,  called  the  Glen- 
gary  fenciblee,  of  whose  oondnct,  in  Canada,  the 
London  Gaaette  affords  satisfactiMy  evidence. 


DUNAU9HA16. 

It  is  on  the  south  banks  of  the  Domoeh  Firth, 
it  haa  been  a  sumptuous  edifice  of  its  kind.  The 
wall  is  twelve  feet  thick.  There  are  lour  cham- 
bers in  it,  on  the  ground  floor,  with  narrow  ims- 
sages  of  communication.'  About  nine  feet  from 
the  ground,  a  circle  of  stone  projects  broad  enough 
to  walk  round  the  inside  of  the  building.  0^ 
step  from  these,  four  doora  open  to  the  apart- 
meats  of  the  second  story,  which  have  a  commu- 
nication, by  narrow  staircases,  with  the  chambcfs 
below.  The  area  or  court  is  twenty-seven  feet 
in  diameter.  No  part  of  the  wall  is  now  above 
aiKteen  feet  high. 

ACT«  QF  PARLIAMBNT  RB8PBCTI.10   TUB  MAO 
Oa  BOORS. 

Of  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  Macgre^ 
p^orsy  to  himself  and  his  father,  Charles  ]|.  was 
fully  sensible ;  and  one  of  the  flrst  act^  of  parlia- 
ment, aft(»r  his  restoration,  was  to  repeal  that  of 
J63S,  and  re-eitablish  tlie  name  of  Macgregor, 
with  all  its  natural  and  legal  rights  ;  **  consider- 
ing,** as  the  act  expresses,  "  that  thoae  who  were 
formerly  designed  by  the  niune  of  Mucgregor,  had, 
daring  the  tr^oblei^  canrie^  themaelvea  with  soeh 
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loyalty  and  affbction  to  hia  Majenty,  aa  «ight 
justly  wipe  off  all  natmory  of  their  former  mis- 
carriages, and  take  off  all  mark  of  repf>naeh  p«l 
upon  them  for  the  same.**  But  this  relief  wai 
not  permanent ;  for  in  King  William's  reign  (in 
169Jt)  the  original  act  was  renewed,  and  the  Mao' 
gregors  placed  in  the  same  state  as  In  1638,  and 
the  following  years;  and  this  law,  though  not 
enforced,  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute 
books,  till  the  year  1775.  In  tlie  session  of  1774-5, 
a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  for  restoring 
the  name,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the  clan  Mae 
gregor.  The  bill,  founded,  as  is  stated  in  this  act, 
on  the  humble  petition  of  Gregor  Drummond,£sqt 
and  many  others,  passed,  as  might  be  eipeeted,- 
without  a  disseatin^  voice,  and  the  clan  were  placed 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  rest  of  his  Majeaty'a 
subjects. 


DRUID  TBHPLB   III  LBWI8. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Druid  re** 
mains  in  the  United  Kingdom,  nett  to  Stonehenge 
and  Abury.  The  form  is  that  of  a  cross,  contain- 
ing, at  the  intersection,  a  circle,  with  a  eeotial 
stone,  an  additional  Kne  being  superadded  on  one 
tide  of  the  longest  arms,  and  nearly  pamllel  to 
h.  Were  this  line  absent,  its  form  and  propor-* 
tion  would  be  nearly  that^of  the'  Roman  erosa,  or 
common  crucifix.  The  longest  line  of  this  cross, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  genemi  bearing* 
of  the  work,  lies  in  a  direction  twenty-four  de- 
grees west  of  the  meridian.  The  total  length  of 
tnis  line  is,  at  present,  588  feet,  but  there  are  stones 
to  be  found,  in  the  same  direction,  for  upwards  of 
90  feet  further,  which  have,  apparently,  been  a 
continiiation  of  it,  but  which,  having  fallen,  like 
others,  through  different  parts  of  the  building, 
have  sometimes  been  overwhelmed  with  vegeta- 
tion, leaving  blanks  that  impair  its  present  conti- 
nuity. The  whole  length  may,  therefore,  with 
little  hesiution,  be  taken  at  700  feet.  The  cross 
line,  intersecting  that  now  described  at  right  an- 
gles, measures  904  fe^t,  but  as  H  Is  longer  on  one 
aide  than  the  other,  ita  true  meaaufe  la,  pfDbably>' 
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aliio  f mter*  aHliotj^h  do  faUen  itoiiet  are  to  be 
aeeD  at  the  extremities,  the  prog:reM  of  cultivation 
haviq;  here  interfered  with  the  integritj  of  the 
work*  The  diameter  Of  the  circle  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  cross,  is  6S  feet,  the  lines  ceasing 
where  they  meet  the  circumference.  The  stone 
which  marks  the  centre  is  twelve  feet  in  height. 
The  heights  of  the  other  stones,  which  are  used 
in  the  construction,  are  various,  but  they  rarely 
reach  beyond  four  feet;  a  few  of  seven  or  eight 
feet  are  to  be  found,  and  one  reaching  to  thirteen 
is  seen  near  the  extremity  of  the  long  line.  The 
additional  line  already  mentioned,  extends  north- 
tirards  from  the  outer  part  of  the  circle,  on  the 
eastern  side.  It  is,  however,  very  defective,  a 
^reat  number  of  the  stones  being  absent  towairds 
Its  northern  extremity,  although  there  is  apparent 
evidence  of  their  former  continuity  in  one  which 
remains  erect,  and  in  others  which  have  fallen 
from  their  places.  There  are  no  traces  of  a  line 
parallel  to  this  on  the  western  side,  but  as  some 
iDclosures  have  been  made  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity, it  is  possible  that  such  might  have  origi- 
nally existed. 

'Notwithstanding  the  superstitions  reverence 
with  which  the  Scots  in  general  regard  these  re- 
mains, and  the  care  with  which,  in  their  agricul- 
tural operations,  they  cDmmonly  avoid  committing 
any  injury  to  them,  the  intervals  between  the 
atones  vary  from  two  to  ten  feet  or  more,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  larger  spaces  have  resulted 
from  the  fislling  of  the  less  firmly-rooted  pillars, 
which  occupi^  those  places.  The  numoer  of 
atones  in  the  circle  is  thirteen,  independently  of 
the  central  one,  and  the  number  in  the  whole 
building,  either  erect  or  recently  fiillen,  is  forty* 
seven.  The  «spect  of  this  work  is  very  striking, 
as  it  occupies  the  highest  station,  on  a  gentle 
swelling  eminence  of  moor-land.  There  being 
no  object,  not  even  a  rock  or  stone  to  divert  the 
attention,  and  diminish  the  impression  which  it 
makes.  The  circles  found  in  the  vicinity  are 
less  perfect,  and  present  no  linear  appendages ; 
their  avaraga  diamelei  vanea  from  forty  to  fifty 
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feet»  and  one  of  them.  Contains  four  vprigbt  slonea^ 
placed  in  a  quadrangular  form  with  J4  area. 

To  this  general  account  may  be  added,  that  so- 
litarr  stones,  apparentW  of  a  monumental  nature^ 
are  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  the 
island  of  Bemera,  aiKl  other  parts  of  Lewis.  The 
cruciform  shape  of  the  structure  described  above, 
is  a  remarkable,  and,  perhaps,  a  solitary  circum- 
stance. It  has  not,  at  least,  been  noticed  among  the 
numerous  descriptions  of  these  erections,  which 
antiquaries  have  given  to  the  public.  It  is  true,  that 
in^some  of  the  cromlechs  or  smaller  monuments,  a 
disposition  of  the  stones,  resembling  that  of  a 
cross,  has  sometimes  been  remarked,  but  it  seems, 
in  all  these  cases,  to  have  been  the  result  either  of 
accident  or  necessity.  No  monument  in  which  that 
form  is  obviously  intended,,  have  been  traced 
higher  than  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, ror  was  it,  indeed,  till  a  later  age,  that  of 
CoMtantine,  that  the  cross  became  a  general  ob- 
ject of  veneration.  From  that  time,  iu  use  is 
common  and  it  is  frequently  applied,  under  a 
great  variety  of  structures  and  forms,  to  numerous 
objects,  civil  and  military,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical. 
Those  cases  in  which  the  figure  of  the  cross  hat 
be  Jn  found  marked,  or  carved  on  stones  of  higher 
antiquity,  which  had  served  either  for  the  purposes 
of  sepulchral  memorials  or  Dniidical  worship, 
appear  to  have  resulted  from  the  attempu  of  the 
early  Catholics  to  convert^  the  supposed  mono- 
ments  of  ancient  superstition  to  their  own  ends» 
either  from  economical  motives,  or  from  feelings 
of  a  religious  nature.  But  such  attempts  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  peculiar 
figure  of  the  structure  here  described.  The  whole 
is  too  consistent,  and  too  much  of  one  age,  to 
admit  of  such  a  supposition,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been  applicable  to  a  Christian  worship.  Its  esseo* 
tial  part,  the  circular  area,  and  the  number  of 
similar  structures  found  in  the  vicinity,  equally 
bespeak  its  origin.  It  must,  therefore^  be  concluded, 
that  the  cruciform  shape  was  given  b^  the  origi* 
no]  contrivers  of  the  labricj  and  it  villaffoi^aa 
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«f>jeet  of  fpecnlatioii  to  antiquaries,  who,  if  they 
are  toinetimet  accused  of  heaping  additional  obscu* 
rity  OD  the  records  of  antiquity,  must  also  be  allowed 
the  frequent  merit  of  eliciting  light  from  darkness. 

SIR  JOBN  MOORE. 

Coloneli  afterwards  Sir  John  Moore,  had  the 
command  of  the  party  which  stormed  and  car- 
ried Fort  Mozello,  the  principal  outlet  to  the 
town  of  Calvi,  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  Day- 
break was  the  time  chosen  for  the  assault ;  and 
that  no  alarm  might  be  given  tp  the  garrison,  the 
sokiiers  were  orJered  not  to  load,  as  it  was  re- 
solred  to  attempt  it  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Colonel  Moore,  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  had 
proceeded  about  halfway,  when  the  enemy,  whose 
attention  had  been  divertied  by  a  false  attack^^at 
last  perceived  their  danger,  flew  to  arms,  and- 
discharged  a  volley  of  grape  shot,  which,  how- 
ever, did  little  execution.  Colonel  Moore  cou- 
tiaued  to  press  forward  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
leaving  benind  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  and 
wasenterinsthe  walls  when  a  bomb-shell  burst- 
ing, struck  bim  to  the  ground.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, be  instantly  recovered  himself,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  effusion  of  blood,  he  pressed  on 
and  after  a  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict, 
the  enemy  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Nothiqg 
but  the  most  consummate  akill  and  bravery  could 
have  stormed  a  fortress  garrisoned  by  some  of  the 
l^est  troops  of  France,  commanded  by  an  old  expe- 
rienced general,  and  furnbhed  with  every  neces- 
sary for  vigorous  resistance.  When  General  Stew- 
ait,  the  commander  in  chief,  who '  was  witness  of 
the  attack,  perceived  the  ^nadiers  ascending,  he 
rode  up  to  the  fort,  and  quitting  his  horse,  mount- 
ed the  breach.  Finding  the  troops  in  possession 
of  the  places,  he  flew  into  the  arms  of  Colonel 
Moore;  the  sonounding  soldiers  shouted,  and 
threw  their  hats  into  the  air  for  joy. 

CATHOLICS   IN   THB  NIOBLAflM. 

There  are  very  few  Catholics  in  the  Highlands ; 
and  these  few  are  chiefly  in  detached  districts, 
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such  as  Lochaber  and  Bmemar,  where  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  could  not  properly  fulfil  their  doty, 
owing  to  the  ^eat  extent  of  their  parishes.  Ano- 
theroause,  which  hastended  to  increase  the  number 
of  Highland  Catholics,(who  are  exemplary  for  their 
peaceful  and  excellent  conduct,)  is  a  practice  of 
placing  Lowland  clergymen  in  Highland  parishes^ 
to  preach  in  a  language  which  they  must  acquire 
after  their  appointment.  Of  this  there  htfve  been 
several  instances. 

TURNIPS. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  attempts  were 
made,  not  without  success,  fifty  years  ago,  by 
fiirmers  in  different  parts  of  the  county  of  Rox- 
burgh, to  raise  some  small  fields  of  turnips,  both 
in  broadcast  and  in  drills.  But  the  practice  was 
not  followed  by  others,  nor  persever^  in  long  by 
themselves.  -  Bib.  William  Dawson,  who  had  made 
himself  complete  master  of  the  best  modes  of 
English  husbandry,  by  a  residence  of  several  years 
in  those  counties  where  it  is  carried  to  greatest 
perfection,  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  tried, 
among  other  improvements,  to  introduce  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips  in  drills,  upon  a  Urge  scale,  about 
the  year  1755 ;  but  the  farm,  which  he  then  pos- 
sessed, not  pr'ovinr  friendly  to  their  production, 
he  wisely  suspended  the  further  prosecution  of 
his  attempt,  tiU  he  removed  to  the  farm  of  Frog- 
den,  near  Kelso,  about  1759.  Finding  here  a  pro- 
pitious soil,  h^  resumed  his  original  purpose  with 
such  spirit,  as  to  have  annually  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  acres  of  turaips.  •  The  celerity  with 
which  his  cattle  became  fat  for  the  market,  the 
excellent  condition  of  those  which  he  reared  and 
kept,  the  laige  quantity  of  dung  which  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops  which  sue* 
ceeded  the  turnips,  soon  made  proselytes  of  his 
immediate  neighbours,  and  recommended  his  new 
method  gradually  to  general  imitation.  But  so 
slow  was  its  progress,  that  during  twenty  years  it 
scarcely  spread  as  many  miles. 

OI*D  WICK  CA«TLB 

This  is  a  carious  tower,  and  most  be  a  buildior 
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of  giefit  aittki«ittv.  It  if  i^Hara  m  form,  but  it 
seenm  but  a  Minail  improyement  an  the  circular 
towers,  cement  being'  partially  uaed.  There  are 
amatl  chambers  within  the*  body^  of  the  walls, 
wh^ch  are  eaonnoasl^  thick,  axKl  narrow  itaira 
6f  communication  between  the  lower  and  upper 
apartmentt.  Thc^ae  open  in  the  hall  or  area  of 
the  tower,  in  which  appears  no  mark  of  there 
having^  been  any  subdiyision.  The  outside  of  the 
building  shews  scarcely  any  thin^  like  windows^ 
only  a  few  small  square  openings,  which  seem  to 
have  been  left  for  observation.  The  hieher  parts 
of  theVallsare  composed  of  thin,  flat,  dry  stones, 
with  little  or  no  mortar.  This  seems  an  attempt 
of  the  inhabitants  to  build  new  fortresses,  after 
gaining  the  use  of  iron  tools,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  cement,  bo&  which  were 
unknown  to  the  builders  of  the  circular  towers  in 
Sutherland. 

COONTT  BLBCTIONt. 

By  the  onginal  constitution  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  every  tenant  of  the  King  in  capite, 
Blight  attend  in  his  own  right ;  but  it  appears  by 
the  rolls  of  parliament,  tliat  only  a  small  number 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege;  and,  as  it 
was  attended  with  considerable  trouble  and  ex- 
pense^ and  brought  no  emolument^  the  lairds,  as 
well  as  the  commissioner^  of  the  boroughs,  were 
not  desirous  of  attending.  King  James  VI.,  at 
last,  was  able  to  effect  what  his  predecessor,  the 
first  of  that  name,  had  aU^mpted,  and  got  the 
lesser  barons  to  erect  representatives  to  appear 
for  them,  who  were  paid  for  their  attendance,  at 
the  expense  of  the  several  counties.  The  qua- 
lification to  be  an  elector,  was  to  be  possessed  of 
land,  valued  in  the  King's  books,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at 
forty  ahilHngs  a  year.  Very  few  now  possess  the 
elective  franchise  by  this  right.  In  the  reisn  of 
Churlcs  II.  it  was  enacted,  that  where  the  right  of 
voting  by  possession  of  forty-shilling  land,  of  old 
extent,  could  not  be  proved,  and  from  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  got  over,  it  was  seldom  poMible,  it 


should  then  be  necessary  to  be  inleoffe<^  br  seised 
of  an  estate  valued,  in  that  reign,  at  £400  ScoU, 
annual  rent. 

It  is  estimated,  that  the  average  value  of  the  40s.' 
land,  is  now  from  £70  to  £200  sterling,  and  tlie 
value  of  the  land  rate  at  £400  Scots,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  is  now  about  £400  sterling  and  up- 
wards. By  an  act  of  George  II.  Uie  difficulty  of 
proving  the  rig:ht  of  voting,  on  account  of  posses- 
sion of  lands  valued  at  40s.  old  extent,  is  still 
farther  increased,  and  many  of  the  votes  founded 
on  this  right  have  disappeared.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  on  the  roll  of  barons,  in  1812,  was 
2405,  Ix^ing  for  the  thirty-three  counties,  an  ave- 
rage of  seventy-three  for  each. 

SCOTS   IN    THB   ARMY  OV'  GDOTAVUS   ADOLVBCS. 

About  the  year  1614,  and  early  in  the  thirty 
years'  war,  Lord  Reay,  the  Laird  of  Fowlis,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  Highlands,  pasted  over  to 
Germany,  With  8000  followers,  of  whom  one  re- 
giment, of  1000  men,  consisted  of  Lord  Reay*s 
own  immediate  clansmen.  These  served  in  Count 
Mansfield's  armv,.  and  were  so  frequently  opposed 
to  the  enemy,  tfiat,  in  two  years,  more  than  half 
their  number  had  fallen  in  battle.  Reinforced, 
however,  to  their  original  strength,  they  joined 
the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  1629.  **  They 
were  his  right  liand  in  battle,  and  brought  for- 
ward in  all  dangerous  enterprises ;  and  they  may, 
like  himself,  he  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  field, 
and  to  have  been  buried  with  the  honours  of  war.*' 
In  confirmation  of  these  allixations,  the  author 
of  the  military  history  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
gives  several  instances.  At  the  hattle  of  Leipsig, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  l6St,  between  the 
Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  Impe« 
rialists,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  gen  oral 
Count  Tilly ;  when  the  battle  had  continued  for 
some  time,*  the  Saxon  troops,  auxiliaries  of  ths 
Swedes,  had  been  driven  from  the  field,  and  other 
corps  uttiab  pressed ;  in  short,  i^Tt  tlial  win^  was 
shattered,  and  in  an  ill  condition.  At  this  jo  lie 
tare  came  the  King>  and  having  scoa  what  havoc 
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the  enemy  had  made  of  Cnlleikbach't  troops^  he 
caui^  riding  along  the  front  of  dur  three  hngades^ 
and  himself  led  os  on  to  the  charge ;  when  the  Scots 
advanced,  leconded  by  aome  regimes ts  of  horse, 
which  the  King  had  alto  sent  to  the  charge,  the 
Moodiest  fight  began  that  ever  man  beheki ;  for 
the  Scots  brigade  giving  fire,  three  ranks  at  a 
time,  ovi>r  one  another's  heads,  poured  in  their 
(hot  so  thick,  that  the  enemy  were  cut  down  like 
gmsfs  before  a  scvthe;  and'  following  into  the 
tliickest  of  their  foot,  made  a  mosi  dreadful  vlaugh* 
(«r,yet  tliere  was  no  flying.  Tilly's  men  might 
b^  killed,  but  no  man  turned  bis  back,  ftor  would 
f:ivo  an  inch  of  ground,  bat  as  they  were  wbe^ed, 
or  marched,  or  retreated  by  their  officers;  and 
though  they  knew  all  was  lost,  would  take  no 
Cfuarier,  but  foaght  it  out  to  the  last,  the  men 
being  found  dead,  next  day,  in  rank  and  file,  as 
they  were  drawn  up.  There  is  honour  in  over- 
coming an  enemy,  but  it  must  be  enhanced  be- 
yond all  comparison,  when  the  victorv  is  gained 
over  such  a  steel'hearted  enemy  .as  these  brave 
Germans. 

▲   PAKtUMBlfT  WITH  A   BOLB  Iff   IT. 

In  the  Parliament  held  at  Stirling,  in  1571,  King 
James  VI.  then  five  years  of  age,  was  introduced, 
and  placed  at  the  board.  He  happened  to  observe 
a  hole  in  the  board  oloth,  and  pressed  forward  to 
put  bis  finger  into  it,  and  desired  a  Lord  that  sat 
nrv\r  him,  to  tell  him  what  house  it  was.  Being 
told  it  was  the  tHirliament  House,  he  said,  *'  llien 
this  Parliament  has  a  hole  in  it."  This  saying  of 
iUtf  infant  King  was  much  noticed,  not  only  on 
account  of  there  being  an  opposite  faction,  at 
the  time,  but  from  the  Regent  Lennox  losing  his 
life,  within  a  few  days  after,  in  the  attempt  made 
bv  the  Queen's  friends  from  Edinburgh. 

SXBCUTIONa  FOR  WITCHCRAFT. 

After  giving  a  number  of  trials  for  witchcmft, 
affainst  women  who  liad  associations  with  fairies 
in  England,  intercourse  with  the  devil,  bargains . .»»«. 
w^h  the  ^vW  to  serve  him,  atlending  meetings  of  I  mer. 
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witches^  zaisingr  alorma  at  aia,  clouds^  vaio,  ioow, 
and  other  bad  weather,  taking  away  milk,  blaatin^ 
the  com,  spoiling  the  success  of  the  fishery,  curingf 
diseases,  receiving  money,  inflicting  diseases,  &c. 
Mr.  Hugo  Amot  adds  :— 

''  These  instances  afford  a  sufficient  specimen 
of  the  mode  of  prosecution  against  the  multitude 
of  miserable  persons  who  were  sacrificed  at  the 
altar  of  the  fiital  sisters,-— ignoninoe,  supersti* 
tion,  and  cruelty.  But  it  is  impossible  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  naraber  of  the  victims,  tot  not 
only  the  lords  of  justiciary,  but  bailies  of  regali- 
ties, sheriffs  of  counties,  and  the  endless  tribe  of 
tfommissioners  appointed  by  the  privy  eout»cil,and 
sometimes  by  parliament,  ofliciated  as  the  priests 
who  dragged  the  Tictims  to  the  aliar." 

The  last  person  who  was  prosecuted  before  the 
locds  of  justiciary,  was  Elspeth  i^ule,  who  was 
tried  before  Lord  Anstrutlier,  at  the  Dumfries  cir- 
cuit, on  the  8d  of  Mav,  1709.  She  was  founo 
guilty,  ordained  ie  be  bomt  en  the  cheek,  and 
banished  Scotland  for  life.  The  last  person  who 
w  as  brought  to  the  stake  in  Scotland  for  the  crimo 
of  witchcraft,  was  condemned  by  Captain  David 
Itotts,  of  Little  Dean,  sheriff  depute  o(  Sutherlandi 
A  D.  1729. 

EMBAIIKMEMTS. 

At  the  head  of  Loch-Gruinart,  in  Islay,  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Shawfleld,  has  executed  an  embank-' 
meat  against  the  sea,  which  does  honour  to  him- 
self, and  reflects  credit  on  Hebridian  indasti7.  ile 
has  reclaimed  upwards  of  400  acres  of  land,  which 
was  formerly  a  salt-marsh,  overflown  hv  every 
spring  tide,  and,  consequently,  of  no  use  wiiatever, 
excepting  for  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and  made 
those  acres  worth  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  shil- 
lings each,  which  were  not  previously  worth  two. 
By  this  improvement^  flnbhed  in  one  sumaier,  at 
an  expense  of  about  £600,  he  raised  a  farm  for- 
merly worth  £6S  (o  £300  per  annum  j  and  gave* 


regular  and  profitable  employment  to  eighty-lour 
labourers  for  tbiee  months  ol  tlie  spring  ana  aom- 
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Tbe  work  wai  exiecQted  twenty-five  years  ago^ 
and  has  stood  t|ie  brunt  of  the  Atlantic  ever  since. 
On  measuring  tbe  dimensions  of  the  embankment, 
they  were  found  somewhat  different  from  what 
they  were  wh^n  the  woik  was  first  finished.  This 
must  have  happened^  as  the  fence  is  made  of  clay 
and  earth  principally,  the  ground  affording  no  stones' 
lor  the  purpose.  The  dike  is  nearly  eiglit  feet  high 
from  the  foundation,  twelve  feet  broad  at  the  base, 
and  four  at  the  top,  and  extends  from  one  side  of 
Loch-Gruinart  to  ttte  other,  a  distance  of  an  English 
mile.  The  first  attempt  was  made  somewhat  &r- 
ther  out  in  the  k)ch,  and  failed  in  consequence  of 
a  furious  storm  having  assaulted  it,  before  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  had  time  to 
harden  and  consolidate.  The  expense,  however, 
thus  incurred,  ,was  not  considerable,  nor  did  it 
deter  the  generous  and  enlightened  proprietor 
from  employing  the  same  men  in^nediately  there- 
after upon  the  same  undertaking.  He  bad  a  diffi- 
cuky  to  surmount,  which,  at  first,  appeared  'laly 
formitiable,  and  might  have  alarmed,  or  even  dis- 
couraged>  •  less  energetic  proprietor;  ft  pretty 
large  stream  of  water,  called  in  Islay  a  rwer,  flowed 
from  tbe  interior  of  the  island  into  the  head  of 
the  loch,  by  a  level  tract,  and  by  severcU  moulM, 
during  bad  weather.  This  stream  must  either  be 
confined  to  one  embouchure,  for  the  purposes  of 
facilitating  the  flood-gates  requisite  for  conveying 
off  the  river  water,  and  for  shutting  out  the  sea- 
flood  from  the  s^ce  to  be  reclaimed,  or  it  must 
be  diverted  from  its  usual  course,  and  carried,  at 
once,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  .country,  and 
dischaiged  into  Loch-in-daal.  flver;^  one  knows 
how  expensive  and  arduous  a  task  it  is  to  divert 
the  course  of  rivers,  and  how  many  unforeseen 
obstacles  start  up  in  the  progress  of  the  operation. 
But  Sfaawfield,  wishing  to  finish  the  work  in  a 
way  that  would  leave  it  complete  and  secure  for 
many  years,  undertook  the  last  mentioned  plan, 
and  brought  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  He  has 
thus  ^ined  fo^  ever,  (for  the  expense  of  repairing 
the  dike  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  will  always  be  cheer- 
ful^ defrayed  by  the  tenant,)  a  tract  of  ground 


worth  i'285  per  annum,  and  which  win  probably 
increase  in  value  at  each  successive  leaae ;  or,  in 
other  words,  aud  estimating  the  fee-simple  at 
thirty  years'  purchase,  he  has  gained  £7030  ster- 
ling, by  the  embankment  in  question.- 

KINGS   OP   THE    PICT8. 

There  are  lists  of  the  Kings  of  the  Picts,  pre- 
served in  chiouicles,  which  have  been  published 
by  Innes,  and  which  he  is  eager  to  say  are  tbe 
true  history  of  Scotland.  Though  the  chronicles 
occasionally  vary,  they  do,  in  a  great  degree, 
support  one  another,  and  if  we  admit  them  to  be 
correct,  they  still  no  more  deserve  to  be  called 
history,  than  the  -  gsnealogies  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  deserve  to  be  called  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  the  eturly  history  of  tbe  kmgdom 
of  Scotland  is  for  ever  lost ;  and  as  tbe  events 
which  occur  when  men  are  in  a  state  of  barba- 
rism, are  much  the  same  .in  all  ages,  the  injury 
done  by  the  loss  of  the  records  of  their  transac- 
tions, is  not  very  greaL 


Samuel  Macdonald,  commonly  called  Big  Sam. 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Sutherland  fencibles.  He 
was  too  large  to  stand  in  the  ranks,  and  gehemllt 
stood  on  the  right  of  the  regiment,  when  in  line*, 
and  marched  at  the  head,  when  in  column,  but 
was  always  accompanied  by  a  mountain  deer  of 
uncommon  sixe.  This  animal  was  so  attached  to 
Macdonald,  that  when  on  duty  with  'his  regiment, 
or  on  the  speels,  the  hart  was  at  bis  side.  He 
was  a  native  of  Laing,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland. 
He  was  seven  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  every 
way  as  stout  in  proportion.  His  parents  were  of 
good  size,  but  in  nothing  otherwise  remarkable. 
Macdonald  had,  fortunately,  a  quiet  equable  tero- 
pery  or  he  might,  from  his  immense  weight  and 
strength  of  arm,  have  given  a  serious  blow,  without 
being  aware  of  it.  He  was  considered  an  excel- 
lent drill,  from  his  mild.and  clear  manner  in  giving 
his  directions.  After  the  Sutherland  fencibles 
were  disbanded,  in  1783,  he  enlisted  intoihe  Roy* 
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ftfs.  From  thU  corps  he  was  tTausferred  to  the 
Sutherland  feDcibl«5,  in  1793.  The  Coantea*  of 
Sutherland  allowed  him  28.  6d.  per  diem,  extra 
pay»  judgmg  that  so  laige  a  bqdy  would  require 
more  food  than  military  pay  would  afford.  He 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
was,  for  some  time,  one  of  the  porters  of  Carlton 
Uoiise.  When  the  93d«  or  Sutherland  Highlanders, 
were  raised,  he  could  not  be  kept  from  his  old 
friends,  and  joining  the  corps,  he  remained  with 
them  till  his  death,  in  1802,  in  Jersey.  He  was 
considered  a  respectable,  trust-worthy,  excellent 
aao. 

laud's  LiTuaer, 

The  liturgy  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  Scot- 
land, in  the  time  of  Chades  I.  was  a  transcript 
from  the  English,  transposed,  or  diversified  with 
some  slight  alteratioos ;  unfortunately,  however, 
in  receding  from  the  English  service,  the  minute 
alterations  approached  proportionablT  towards 
the  Romish  missal.  The  communion  taole,  where 
(he  alms  of  the  congregation  were  presented  as 
an  offertory,  was  decorated  with  a  carpet,  and 
placed  in  the  east.  The  presbyter,  for  the  deriva- 
tive appellation  of  priest  was  suppressed,  passed 
successively  from  the  north  side  to  the  front  of 
this  altar,  with  his  back  to  the  congregation,  in 
officiating  at  the  eucbarist.  The  consecration  of 
the  elements  was  a  prayer,  exi>ressive  of  the  real 
presence,  and  their  elevation,  from  the  altar  of  an 
actual  oblation.  Thanks  were  given  for  departed 
saints,  of  whom  the  calendar  received  a  laige  ad- 
dition, appropriated  to  Scotland;  the  cross  was 
enjoined  inl>aptism,  and  the  ring  in  marriage; 
but  the  baptismal  water  was  changed,  and  conse- 
crated twice  a  month,  and  retained^  for  future 
ministration,  in  the  font. 

Such  unmeaning  alterations,  adopted  partly 
from  the  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  must  be  as- 
cribed to  a  persuasion  common  to  Laud  and  the 
Scottish  prelates,  that  Rome,.- however  defiled 
with  corruptions,  was  the  original,  or  mother 
church,  to  which  the  Protestants,  by  mutual  con* 


cessions,  might  nltimatelt  be  reconciM.  Rot  in 
consequence  of  those  alterations,  the  new  ser- 
vice became  the  more  suspected.  Its  introduction 
had  been  long  apprehended,  and  the  aversion, 
accumulated  ever  since  the  first  inno^^'^tions  <i 
James,  was  increased,  instead  of  being  mitigated, 
by  its  deviation  from  the  'English  ritual.  A  re- 
port was  soon  spread,  that  the  new  litorgy  was  a 
translation  of  tike  mass,  which  the  preUtes  had 
conspired  with  Laud  to  establish;  and  it  was 
universally  believed,  that  the  church  was  already 
undermined,  and  the  national  religion  about  to  be 
subverted.  The  alarm  was  communicated  to  all 
ranks ;  from  the  cleig^  it  extended  to  the  people, 
to  the  gentry,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the 
whol9  nobility.  Nor  was  the  liturgy  less  offen- 
sive from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  introduced.- 
It  was  imposed  b}r  the  leeal  power  and  the  epis- 
copal authority,  without  the  concert  of  a  general 
assembly,  which  the  prelates,  presuming  on  the 
acquiescence  of  the  nation,  had  no  desire  to  ob- 
tain. The  advice  of  the  privy  council,  fin<l  the 
approbation  of  the  old  ex|perienced  prelates,  were 
alike  disregarded.  Spottiswood,  who  ventured, 
for  once,  to  remonstrate,  was  obliged  to  co-operate, 
and  the  privy  council  to  concur  in  the  design.  A 
proclamation  had  been  issued  for  a  general  con« 
formity  to  the  liturgy,  at  Easter,  but  affiiirs  were 
so  ill  concerted,  that  the  publication  of  the  ser-' 
vice  was  retarded  till  the  dav  had  elapsed. 

On  Sunday,  the  SM  of  July,  the  Dean  of  Edin- 
burgh prepared  to  officiate  in  St.  Giles's,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Argyle  in  the  Grey  Friars^  church.  To 
increase  the  solemnity^  each  was  attended  by  the 
judges,  prelates,  and  a  part  of  the  council,  and, 
from  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  by  a  large  and 
indiscriminate  concourse  of  people.  The  con- 
gregation, in  St.  Giles's,  continued  quiet  till  the 
service  began,  when  an  old  woman,  impelled  bj 
sodden  indignation,  started  op,  and  exctsiminr 
aloud  against  the  supposed  mass,  threw  the  stbu 
on  which  she  had  be«n  sitting  at  the  Dean's  head. 
A  wild  uproar  commenced  that  instant.  The 
service  «as  interraplad.    The  woomd  invaded  tha 
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deik  with  exeemtiotn  and  tnitcries,  aod  the  Dean 
disengaged  himself  from  hit  surplice,  to  escape 
from  their  hands.  Thc\  Bishop  of  £dinhiur§fh  i 
cended  the  pulpit^  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
allay  the  ferment.  Sticks  and  stones  were  dis- 
chaji^ed  at  the  pnlpit,  and  bat  for  the  timely  inter- 
uosition  of  the  magistrates,  the  Bishop  might 
nave  perished  at  his  own  altar. 

When  a  part  of  the  people  had  retired,  and  the 
vest  had  been  excluded  by  the  magistrates,  the 
doors  were  secured,  and  the  service  resumed ;  but 
the  muHitude  without  assaulted  the  doors,  broke 
the  windows,  and  ovehrpowered  the  service  with 
their  furious  eachimations  of  *'  A  Pope !  A  Pope  ! 
Antichrist !  Stone  him  V*  And  the  Bishop,  as  he 
woa  retumini^  home,  was  surrounded,  and  re»> 
cued  with  difficulty  from  their  destructive  rage. 
The  service,  interrupted  in  the  Grey  Friar's  by 
gnana  aad  tears,  and  loud  hmientations,  was  at- 
tMUpted  again  in  tfie  evewng,  and,  by  the  care  of 
the  naagistrvey,  performed  without  obstruction. 
But  the  tumult  had  net  subsided  in  the  streets. 
The  fiiahnp  was  conveyed  by  Lord  Roxburgh,  the 
privy  seal,  in  his  coach,  from  church ;  and  when 
puBued  with  stones  by  the  populace,  was  protected 
only  by  the  dnwn  swoids  of  the  Earl's  attendants. 

So  stroaic  was  the  indignation  excited  in  the 
nation  against  this  lituigy,  that  afterwards,  in  tlie 
<iays  of  Charles  IL  wlien  episcopacy  was  violently 
established,  no  attempt  was  made  to  impose  it  on 
the  natian  ;  aod  it  never  was  used  in  the  estab- 
lished chaiches  of  Scotland;  and  it  was  flrst 
adopted  by  the  non-jurant  congre^tions  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  has  since  been  received 
in  most  of  the  episcopal  congregations  of  Scot- 
land, who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Scot- 
tish Bisho(>s. 

C|.IMaTn  OF  HQRAY. 

A  great  and  decided  advantage  of  the  climate  of 
Nairn  and  Elgin  is  the  clearness  of  the  air ;  and 
it  is  to  the  pleasantness  arising  ftom  this  cause, 
that  we  ave  to  aatribe  much  of  the  panegyric 
bestowed  «■  the  climate  genemlly .    The  cause  of 
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this  dryness  of  the  air,  is  the  conformation  and 
arrangement  of  the  hills,  on  either  side  of  (he 
great  valley,  along  which  the  Caledonian  canal  is 
formed.  A  strong  current  of  air  rushes  along,  ai 
through  a  funnel.  'W  heu  the  wind  blows  from  the 
80uth*west,  the  clouds  are  boroe  along,  and  driven 
far  out  in  the  Moray  Firth  before  they  buidt  in 
rain.  In  like  manner,  the  clouds  which  aiefonned 
in  the  Moray  Firth  are  carried  b^  the  wind,  when 
it  blows  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  an  carried 
on  to  the  Western  Isles.  The  winds  mostly  blow 
from  the  south-west  or  north-east.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  of  the  hills,  several  inches 
less  rain  fall  annually. in  Nairn  and  Elgin  than  in 
most  places  in  Scotland.  It  is  on  the  (!ryoess  and 
clearness  of  the  air  that  the  pleasantness  of  the  cli- 
mate more  depends,  than  on  the  mere  degree  of 
heat  Bhd  cold. 


RBIlARItABX.B  RBCOVBRY   OP   A    SOLDIER. 

When  the  men  had  laid  down  to  rest,  afler  the 
action  with  the  French  on  landing  in  Egypt,  in 
ISO],  Colonel  Stewart  walked  to  the  rear,  to'  en- 
quire for  some  of  his  company,  who  had  fallen 
behind,  being  either  killed  or  wounded.  Observ- 
ing some  men  digging  a  hole,  and  a  number  of 
dead  bodies  lying  around,  he  stept  up  to  om;  of 
them,  and  touching  his  tempka,  felt  that  they 
retained  some  warmth.  He  then  told  tlie  soldiers 
not  to  bury  him,  but  to  carry  him  to  the  surgeon, 
as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  dead :  **  Poh !" 
said  one  of  them, ''  he  is  as  dead  as  my  ^ndfatlier, 
who  was  killed  at  Culloden,"  and  taking  the  man 
by  the  heels,  proceeded  to  dreg  him  to  the  pit ; 
the  wounded  man  was  so  horridly  disfigured,  as  to 
justify  h\s  companions  in  the  iadgment  be  bad 
formed.  A  bail  had  passed  through  bis  head, 
which  was  greatly  swelled,  and  covered  with 
clotted  blood.  He  was,  however,  carried  to  the 
hospital,  wheve  he  revived  from  his  swoon,  and 
recovercKl  so  rapidly,  that  in  six  weeks  he  waa  able 
to  do  his  duty. 

OLD  AND   NEW   BXTBNT. 

From  the  earliest  period  in  which  a  land-tax.  or 
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other  geikenl  colitnbotioii  «••  levied,  tberQ  mast 
have  been  a  valflatton  of  landi,  or  esaent,  as  the 
nile  for  a^bertaiaifigp  what  each  had  to  pay.  In 
the  reigiD  Of  WHliam  the  Lion,  we  And  that,  at  a 
Farliattent,  it  was  settled  to  raise  IS^OOO  marks  for 
bia  rsBsoin ;  and  that  10,000  should  be  raised  from 
the  barons,  and  6000  from  the  borouehs.  Before 
the  time  of  Alexander  III.  retpilar  valttations  had 
(aken  place ;  bat  the  vahiation  which  took  place 
m  ihBt'k)n]^'s  reign,  was  ton j^ known  amongst  law- 
yers by  the  denomimition  of  the  old  eaUml,  Pro- 
perty baring  Huctaated  in  value,  there  was  ano- 
ther valoattoa  in  the  reign  of  David  11.  We 
find  also  from  the  acts  of  parliament,  valuations 
in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  James  III.  There 
was  a  new  method  of  taxation,  made  by  Oliver 
Cfomweil>  but  at  the  restoration,  the  old  extent 
was  revived.  It  was  almost  immediately  aban- 
doned, and,  in  1667,  a  new  valuation  was  made, 
which  forms  what  is  now  ealled  the  valued  rent, 
and  id  the  rale  for  dividing  the  land-tax  among 
the  countios  and  boroughs,  and  also  for  asseBsing 
the  lands  of  individuals. 

BNOUtH  AND  SCOTTISH  COABBflCr. 

In  the  reign  of  'David  II.  the  Scottish  goven- 
menl  injudiciously  debased  the  coin.  Edward 
issued  a  pvoclamatioB  forbidding  its  cnrrancy  in 
Enghmd,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  at  bollion 
only..  Uth  of  March,  1S54-5.  The  preamble  of 
this  ptoolamatioQ  will  seem  strange  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  stale  of  the  two  nations  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteeftth  century.  ^Tbe 
antient  money  of  Scotland,  says  Edward,  n 
wunt  to.be  of  the  same  weight  sod  alloy  as  our 
sterling  money  of  England,  and,  on  that  accoum, 
had  currency  with  us ;  yet,  of  late,  money  bear- 
ing the  resemblance  of  the  ancient  money,  has 
been  coined  in  Scotland,  of  less  weight,  dnd  of 
baser  ailoy,  and  begins  to  have  currency,  whereby 
the  English  nation  will  be  deceived  and  wronged, 
&c."  The  English  did  not  adhere  to  the  original 
weight  of  tlie  coin,  and,  at  laat^  diminished  it  so 
much,  that,  instead  of  twenty  shillings,  tb«ie  "^ere 


coined*  sixty-two  shillings  frotn^he  pound,  tn  the 
time  of  Queen 'Elisabeth,  lately,  sixty-six  liava 
been  coined  from  the  pound. 

DOTY  ON  CLARET  WIRE  ENPOHCBD. 

In  the  year  1754,  when  Sir  Hugh  Palliscr  was 
captain  of  ttie  Sea-horse  man-of-war,  lying  in  tho 
Roads  of  licith,  a  person,  under  indenture  of  rji- 
prenticeship,  having  entered  as  a  seeman  on 
board  Captain  Palliser's  ship,  was  reclaimed  by 
his  .master,  but  refused  by  the  commander.  In 
consequence  of  this,  one  of  the  judges  granted  a 
warrant,  to  bring  the  man  on  shore,  with  which  a 
messenger  was  dispatched.  The  captain,  on  an 
impression  that  he  was  answerable  only  to  the 
r^rds  of  the  Admiralty  for  his  conduct,  refused 
to  give  the  man  up,  upon  which  the  messenger 
broke  his  rod  of  office  before  him,  as  a  protest 
against  his  conduct,  and  returned.  A  warrant  v/as 
then  issued  against  the  captain  himself,  and  on 
his  coming  on  shore,  it  was  executed,  and  he  was 
committed  to  prison.  Upon  his  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  he  was 
remanded  to  bis  former  place  of  confinement  for 
six  weeks,  until  the  apprentice  was  released.  On 
this  conduct  of  the  judge.  Lord  Hardwick,  then 
Lord  Chancellor^  remarked,  that  ''  he  was  a  bold 
judge,  but  that  what  he  had  done  was  right."  Sir 
Hu^^h/on  his  return  to  England,  threatened  to 
make  the  frauds  on  the  revenue  a  subject  of  Pai^ 
liamentary  investigation,  if  not  attended  to,  and 
the  ministers  then  enforced  the  duties  on  claret 
wine.    Before  this  time  it  was  usually  drattk. 

THE   CASBRONIANa. 

After  the  long  and  desperate  persecution  by 
Charles  II.  a  party  at  laA  appeared^  among  the 
Presbyterians,  prepared  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  The  origin  of  this  ne-.y 
sect  must  be  ascribed  to  the  rigours  of  gc^eiii- 
ment ;  its  extravagance,  to  the  anflrerings  which 
the  intercommuned  had  endured.  ''Vhen  pro- 
scribed and  driven  ftom  their  abodes  by  govem- 
mentt  they  were  pursued  by  the  military  like 
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Btea  and  coDSrined  by  their  tafferings  and 
their  despair.  While  t^ej  roamed  or  lurked 
throughout  the  country,  heated,  and  mutually  in- 
flaming  each  other  with  religious  phrensy,  their 
preachers  began  to  consider  their  king  as  a^yrant, 
and  to  separate  from  the  great  body  of  the  presby- 
teriana,  who«  according  as  they  enjoyed  his  pro- 
tection, or  acknowledged  his  authority,  were  in- 
voWed  in  the  iniquity  or  defection  of  the  times. 
GaigtU  and  Cameron,  who  had  escaped  from  Both- 
well,  returned  from  the  continent  to  their  vagrant 
flock,  which  acquired  from  the  latter  the  name  of 
Caraeronians,  a  designation  still  appropriated  to 
a  religious  sect,  and  to  a  regiment  of  the  line.  A 
parly  appeared  in  arau  at  Sanquhar,  where  Came- 
ron read  and  afiixed  a  declaiation  to  the  market 
cross  j  that  although  descended  from  the  race  of 
Uieir^ctent  Kings,  Charles  Stuari,  by  his  perju- 
ries, in  the  breach  of  his  covenanted  vows,  by  his 
tyrannical  government,  and  by  hu  usurpation  over 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  had  diasolved' 
their  allegiance  and  forfeited  all  right  and  title  to 
the  crown.  They  were  surprised  in  1680,  at  Airds^ 
moss,  in  the  district  of  Kyle  ;  Cameron  and  his 
brotlier,  fighting  back  to  bock,  obtained,  by  their 
gallantry,  an  honourable  death*  Ilackston^  of 
Rathillet,  and  fifteen  horsemen,  were  taken  pri- 
soners ;  but  the  foot,  a  despicable  band  of  forty 
peasants,  retired  into  the  morass,  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  guards  j  Cargill  alone  continued -to«preach 
in  the  fields.  At  a  conventicle  held  in  the  Tor- 
wood,  he  pronounced  a  solemn  excommunication 
against  their  persecutors,  the  dukes  of  Lander^ 
oile,  Rothes,  Monmouth,  York,  and  the  King  him- 
self.^ A  sentence  ludicrous  at  present,  bat  pro- 
ductive, then,  of  a  deep  and  indelible  impression 
on  the  whole  sect.  While  we  pity  or  deride  their 
extravagance,  it  is  difficult  to  condemn  them, 
for  disowning  a  government  under  which  they  had 
enjoyed  no  reciprocal. protection,  but  by  which 
they  were  nniformly  persecuted  and  proscribed. 
The  indignity,  done  to  the  majesty,  or  rather  to  the 
name  oi  the  King,  was  aeTcniy  avenged.    Came- 


von's  bead  was  i  whnmanly  pwacnted  .10  Uc  n^^d 
father,  confined  in-  prison,  aad  traa'aflhted  wHh 
his  hands  to  the  city-fate,  in  the  mods  nttitnds 
of  pmyer.  '  Rathillet's- sentence  was  flrst  deter- 
mined by  die  privy  comicily  aad  was  prooowneed 
next  day  by  the  josticiaiy  court.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  present,  without  assisting  at  tlie  mnt^ 
der  of  Sharp ;  bat  there  is  reason  to  beUeva  that 
he  had  end«ivoured  previously  to  diasoade  his 
associates  from  the  prifbate^a  death.  Allhoagh 
reduced  so  low  by  his  wounds^  that  he  was  pie* 
served  from  torture,  as  wnable  to  survive  it,*lie 
suffered  the  amputation  of  his  hands  with  indiffe- 
rence, aad  endured,  with  an  enthusiastic  fortimde, 
the  utmost  rigour  of  an  atrocious  pnaishmentr 
which  still  continues  to  disgrace  the  humanity  of 
our  laws  and  age.  The  other  prisoners  were  ete- 
cuted  to  a  man ;  their  heads  exhibited  a  barbarous 
spectacle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  ;.or,  if  st»» 
len  or  interred  by  the  piety  of  their  friends,  weiw 
replaced  by  the  heads  of  other  prisoners  taken 
withCafgill. 

WISE  HEN   OF   DUNBARTON. 

When  the  inhabiunts  of  Glai^gow  wishedto  fonn 
asea-port for  their  commerce,  it  was  proposed  to 
select  Dunbarton,  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
deolined  the  boon.  They,  in  their  wisd(%m,  con- 
sidered, that  the  lesort  of  shipping  wookl  raise 
the.prioeof  provisions,  and  that  there  was.abn 
something  dirtv  in  a  sea-port ;  and,  besides.  It 
would  disturb  their  repose^  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  that  this  offer  was 
made.  This  is  one  of  the  verv  rare  insunces^ 
says  Dtipia,  wharethe  Scotch  had  decided  fool* 
ishly  in  their  municipal  interests. 

PAEISH  SCHOOLS. 

For  several  years  after  the  reformation,  althonjtH 
the  number  of  parochial  schools  had  increased,  in 
many  places  they  were  wanting,<and  in  others  the 
teachers  enjoyed  a  very  inadequate  and  precarioos 
support.  Thefe  was,  as  yel,  'no  law  rendering  it 
impecious  on  the  heritors  or  parisbiooers  to  piw- 
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perMiaiioBs  of  the  mioistersj  and  the  authonty  of 
the  choTch  oouiIb  were,  however,  exerted  in  sup: 
plfiof  this  defect.  As  every  miniiter  was  bound 
ra^lariy  to  emniiie  bis  people,  it  became  hit 
intepett  to  have  a  acboolmacter^  for  the  instmctioo 
of  the  youth.  At  the  anneal  visitation  of  pa- 
rishes by  presbyteries  and  provincial  synods,  the 
stale  of  the  schools  formed  one  subject  of  uni- 
form inquiry ;  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
veie  tried  ;  and  where  there  was  no  school,  means 
were  used  for  having  one  established.  A  ''  com^ 
mon  order,"  as  to  mte  of  contribution  to  be 
raised  for  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  as  to  the 
fees  to  be  paid  by  the  scholars,  was  laid  down, 
and  put  in  practice  lonj^  before  the  act  of  council, 
in  I6I69  which  was  ratified  by  parliament  in  1683. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  tiiat  the  parochial 
schools  of  Scotland  owed  their  origin  \o  these 
enactments.  The  parliamentary  sUtute  has,  in-* 
deed*  been. eventually  of  great  benefit,  but  it  wOold 
have  remained  a  dead  letter  but  for  the  esertion 
of  the  church  (Courts,  and,  owing  to  the  vague 
nature  of  its  provisions,  it  continued  long  to  be 
evaded  by  those  who  were  intensible  to  the  bene- 
fits of  education,  and  who  grudged  the  smallest 
expense  for  the  sake  of  promoting  it. 

.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
w«s  to  extend  the  parochial  schoob  to  districts  in 
the  Highlands  and  Isles.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  even  in  the  present  age,,  from  the  avarice  of 
the  heritors,  and  the  indifference  of  the  clergy, 
there  should  be  many  islands  in  the  north  where 
parish  schools «re  not  established.  If  the  division 
of  the  parish  by  the  sea,  in  different  districts,  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  children  to  attend  a  good 
school  at  one  place,  still  the  equivalent  sum  should 
be  raised,  and  employed  to  pay  such  teachers  as 
may  bo  induced  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pro- 
fession. The  simplest  element*  of  reading  and 
writing  aie  a  decided  benefit,  or  even  r^ing 
only.  Or  a  better  qualified  itinerant  school-master, 
who  took  up  bis  residence  for  a  few  months, 
might  be  obtained  for  the  ]itpiA  niary.  T^  chuich 


has  exerted  herself  saceesafuHy  ibr  Iter  omn 
members,  and  oaght  to  wipe  off  the  reproof  of 
neglecting,  in  anv  place,  however  remole/  tfa* 
valuable  parochial  schools* 

REVOLUTIONARY  PRUtCIPLKS  OVBRTURNKO. 

When  the  late  Gordon  fencibles  were  reviewed 
in  1794,  by  his  late  majesty,  an  old  gentlenum,  n 
native  of  the  Hiirblands,-  vhiefa  he  had  left  i» 
early  life,  resided  in  London.  At  the  commenee* 
ment  of  the  revolotion,  he  imbibed  many  of  the 
new  opinions,  became  an  imaginary  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  would  not  allow  that  he  had  any  coon« 
try.  When  the  Highland  regiment  was  reviewed, 
he  refused  (o  aoeompany  a  friend  to  the  review, 
saying,  in  hie  usual  style,  he  had  ni;  country  or 
countrymen.  However,  he  was  p^vailed  upon 
to  co;  and  when  he  saw  the  regiment,  the  plaids, 
and  the  bonnets,  and  heard  the  sound  of  the  pipes, 
the  memory  of  former  days  retomed  with  such 
force,  that  his  heart  swelled,  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  bursting  away  from  his  friend,  he  ex«» 
cUimed,  "I  have  a  country  after  all;  the  sight  of 
these  poor  fellov^s  has  riven  me  a  truer  lesson 
than  all  my  boosted  philosophy,*'  Ever  after- 
wards he  used  to  smile  at  his  sudden  conversion, 
and  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  visiting  hia 
native  country. 

TOW-BR  OF  DRUV. 

The  tower  of  Drum,  about  ten  miles  from  Aber- 
deen, is  sixty  feet  loa^,  forty  wide,  and  sixty-threo 
high  in  the  walls,  which  are  twelve  feet  thick  on 
the  first  story  above  ground,  and  more  belov. 
In  the  vault  is  a  draw-well.  Feuds  long  sub* 
sbted  between  the  Marisclud  and  Drum  femi- 
lies;  and  there  is  a  place  in  the  river  Dee, 
opposite  to  the  boose  of  Drum,  called  the  Keiths' 
hple,  into  which  the  Irvioes  of  Drum  are  said 
to  have  driven  the  Keiths.  On  occasion  of 
some  quarrel,  Marischal  sent  a  message  to  Drum, 
threatening,  if  he  got  not  reparation,  that  he 
won  Id  come  and  drive  him  out  of  his  crow's  nest. 
*'  He  may  try  it,"  said  Dmn*  bu^  tell  hini^  <<  that 
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Jir  I  Itve  but  a  short  while,  1  thatl  have  a  netft  that 
he  and  his  clati  shall  fioi  be  abl«  to  throw  down.*' 
Mr,  accordingly,  built  the  present  tower.  In  the 
parish  of  Kinellar  is  a  {preat  stone,  called  Dmm^s 
atone,  in  sig^ht  of  Flarlaw,  on  which  Drum  made 
his  testament,  before  the  battle  in  which  he  was 
Willed.    His  carim  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

SCOTCHHSai  ON   THB  CONTINSNT. 

In  the  year  1629,  when  the  author  of  the  ''  Mi- 
litarjr  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  travelled  through 
Pranee,  Iw  end  bia  conspanions  found  it  very 
convcaient  to  call  themselves  Scotch  instead  of 
EtagUsh ;  for  nothing  was  so  much  caresaed  as  the 
Soc^ch ;  and  a  man  had  no  more  to  do  in  Fraaoe 
than  to  say  he  waa  a  Scotchman.  In  the  north 
of  Europe  tho  case  waa  nearly  the  same.  The 
Highlanders  had  their  share  of  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences of  thia  friendly  feeling. 

POBLIC   CLOCKS. 

Clocks  were  first  introduced  into  England  in 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  town  of  Aberdeen  had 
Q  public  clock  or  horologe  upon  the  tolbooth,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  simi- 
lar clock  was  placed  upon  the  church.  In  1467, 
a  person  was  appointed  by  the  town  council  ma- 
nager of  the  horologe,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
Si.  for  his  services.  In  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century^  there  waa  not  a  mechanic  in  the 
town  able  to  repair  the  clock  upon  the  tolbooth,  so 
it  was  sent  to  Flanders  for  repair,  and  brought  back 
at  the  end  ofabouta  year;  but  not  much  improved, 
for  Friar  Alexander  Lindsay  was  employed  to 
make  certain  improvements  upon  it.  for  which  he 
was  to  be  allowed  five  martcs,  provided  the  clock 
Dfas  made  to  strike  correctly. 

PAMH.T   OF    A,BtUiC|lomift. 

There  wai  something  remarkable  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Sir  Ralph  Abetcrombie.  The  fitther, 
who  was  bom  in  1704,  lived  to  see  his  four  sons 
honoured  and  respected  at  the  bead  of  their  dif- 

-nt  professions.     While  bis  eldest  son,   Sir 


Ralph,  was  comnamier  in  ehlef  It  th«  Weat  fa* 
dies,  his  second  son.  Sir  Robert,  held  the  same 
situation  in  the  East;  Lord  Abercrombie,  the 
third  son,  was  an  eminent,  learned,  and  virtnouft 
judge ;  aiidthefonrtM  died  in  possession  of  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  acquired  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Three  of  his  daughters  were 
married  to  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune,  who 
resided  so  near  him  that  he  could  dine  with  either 
any  day  heehoae;  and  his  fourth  daughter  con- 
tinuing unmarried,  devoted  her  days  to  the  de- 
clining years  of  her  fiither.  Latterly  he  lived  with 
his  son.  I  happened,  says  Colonel  Stewart,  to  be 
in  EdinboTi^h  m  May,  1800,  and  dined  with  Lady 
Abercrombie,on  the  day  Sir  Ralph  left  her  to  em- 
bark on  that  expedition,  from  which  he  never 
returned.  A  king's  messenger  had  arrived  from 
London  the  day  before,  and  Sir  Ralph  only  wait- 
ing for  a  few  necc8s«ary  anancements,  set  out  on 
the  following  morning.  When  at  dinner  with 
tliQ  family,  sifter  his  departure,  I  was  affected  in  a 
manner  which  I  can  never  forget,  by  the  re- 
a))ectable  old  man's  anxiety  about  his  son,  and  hir 
observations  and  inquiries  about  his  future  intt^n- 
tions,  and  what  service  was  intended  for  him.  Hts 
particular  destination  was  not  known  at  that  time, 
but  it  was  suspected  that  he  would  be  imniedi- 
ately  employed.  "  They  will  wear  him  out/*  said 
he,  "  too  soon,"  (the  son  was  then  in  his  fSth 
year),  and  make  an  old  man  of  him  before  his 
time,,  with  their  expeditions  to  Hoth^nd  one  year, 
and  tlie  West  Indies  the  next ;  and  if  he  would 
follow  my  advice,  he  would  settle  at  home  and 
take  his  rest."  And  when  Lady  Abercrombie  ob- 
served that  site  was  afraid  he  must  go  abroail : 
"  Then"  said  he,  '*  he  will  never  see  me  moro." 
The  verification  of  this  melancholy  prediction 
might  be  expected  from  his  great  age,  bein?  then 
in  his  9tth  year.  He  died  in  the  month  of  .luiy 
folldwing,  eight  months  before  his  son,  whose 
absence  lie  regretted  so  much. 

aTRaraoRM  of  lor»  CRAWPOaa 
Lord  Crawford,  so  remarkable  for  his  c<Hirac« 
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Md  fhW^t  of  ^Ury,  ixhihhtA  a  niafked  inataiHse 
of  preaeoce  of  mind,  on  the  morniQ^of  the  battle 
of  Roeom,  on  the  1st  of  October,  174€,  when 
8rr  ifohn  Ugroniert  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and 
Rothes,  Brij^ier  Uoiif^las,  and  other  officers  of 
the  British  troops,  distingoished  themselves  by 
their  gallaiitry  and  conduct.  Accompanied  by 
sofrie  Tolunleers  and  hisaid^de^camp,  and  attended 
br  two  orderly  dragoons,  be  had  rode  out  before 
dny  to  reconnoitre  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  and 
fell  in  with  one  of  their  advanced  ^ards.  The 
Sf^rjeant  who  commanded  it,  immediately  tamed 
out  his  men, and  tltf  ir  pieces  were  presented  when 
the  "Earl  liret  perceved  them.  Without  betraying 
the  least  mark  of  disordf^r,  he  rOde  up  to  the  ser- 
je-^nt,  and  assnminfr  the  character  of  a  French 
frene'al,  toM  him,  in  that  Innrruage,  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  such  ceremony.  Then  he  asked, 
if  they  had  percMted  any  of  the  enemy's  parties, 
and  being:  answered  in  the  negative,  •*  Very  well," 
Slid  he,  "  be  upon  your  guard,  and  if  you  shquld 
be  attacked,  I  will  iake  care  you  shall  be  sus- 
tained :"  so  saying,  he  and  his  company  retired, 
before  the  serjeant  could  recollect  himself  from 
the  surprise  occasioned  by  this  unexpected  ad- 
drera.  In  all  prohnhi]ity«  he  was  soon  sensible  of 
bis  mistalcp,  for  the  incident  was  that  very  day 
publicly  mentioned  in  the  French  army.  The 
Prince  of  iMiifray,  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
-vice,  having  been  takon  prisoner  in  the  battle 
that  cnssued,  diniM  with  Marshal  Count  Seixe,  who 
dismissed  him  on  his  parole, and  desired  he  would 
charge  himself  with  his  compliments  to  his  old 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Crawford*  He  wished  his 
lordship  joy  of  be  in  :^  a  French  general,  and  said 
h^  could  not  help  being  displeased  with  the  ser- 
jean%  tfs  he  had  not  procured  him  the  honour  of 
his  lordship's  company  to  dinner. 

irViRMBR   BBI«ZIB    AND   HIS   ELBVBN  «OKS. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  farmer  Benaie  and  his 
eleven  sons  acted  as  guides,  and  rendered  other 
assistance  to  King  Robert  Bruce  at  tho  battle  of 
iBverurX)  and  that  one  of  his  sons  Wa9  killed.  On 
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%hm  account,  tiie  King  erected  Inv^rnry  into  a 
royal  borough,  and  the  lands  of  the  borough  wore 
divided  into  eleven  parts,  aOd  so  they  are  said  k> 
haveoontinoed  till  of  late. 

EQUITABLE  DIVISION  OF  PISH* 

The  mode  of  dividing  the  produce  of  the  ftshing 
at  Nairn,  after  the  b^t  has  returned,  is  simple, 
atd  well  calculated  to  secure  justice  and  satis- 
faction to  all  parties.  One  equal  shaiw  is  allotted 
to  the  boat,  and  one  to  each  man  in  it  Let^s 
suppose,  therefore,  m  caae  in  which  tlieie  had  been 
seven  men  in  the  boat,  tbe  ilsh  would  have  to  be 
divided  into'ei?ht  shares.  This  being  done>  each 
man  would  take  up  B-ttooe,  and  lay  it  down  in  a 
place  in  the  middle,  observing  the  stone>  so  as  to 
know  it  from  the  rest*  The  party,  then  would 
call  some  otl)crman,a  stranger,  who  luul  not  seen 
to  whom  the  stones  belong^,* to  come  and  take 
them  up,  and  lay  a  stone  to  each  share.  Every 
man,  then,  has  the  share  to  which  his  stone  is 
is  laid.  As  it  is,  therefore,  altogether  uncertain 
to  whom  any  of  the  shares  are  afterwards  to  fall, 
whilst  they  ate  dividing  them,  they  have  every 
reason  to  endeavour  to  make  tbcm  as. equal  as 
possible. 

Their  mode  of  bringing  their  boats  gp  or  down, 
was,  to  apply  their  backs  to  them,  and  force  them 
up  in  that  way.  No  persuasion  would  induce 
Lnem  to  use  a  crane. 

A    ntOIILAND   BKnLAM. 

There  is  a  harbour  on  the  sotith  side  of  tke 
island  Borera;  the  entry  seems  to  be  narrower 
than  it  really  is;  the  island  aifd  the  opposite  point 
of  land  appear  like  two  little  promontories  off  ut 
sea.  Some  vessels  have  been  forced  in  there  b/ 
storm,  as  was  Captain  Peters,  a  Dutchman^  o«d 
after  him  an  Encrlish  ship,  who  both  approved  of 
his  harbour.  The  former  built  a  cock-boat  iber^. 
on  a  Sunday,  at  which  tbe  natives  wete  much 
offended.  The  latter  having  landed  in  the  High- 
lai)d,  happened  to  come  into  a  house  whore  ke 
found  only  ten  woiBen>  and  they  were  eBiplo|ied. 
E  e 


asiie-wippoiedyia  a  aUvnge  maniier,  vii.  tbeir 
araifl  and  le|^  were  hare,  being  five  on  a  aide ; 
and  between  tbem  lay  ^  board,  upon  which  they 
had  laid  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  were  .thickening  of 
it  with  their  hands  and  feet,  and  singing  all  the 
while.  The  Englishman  concluded  it  to  be  a 
little  bedUun,  which  he  did  not  expect  in  so  re- 
mote a  comer ;  and  this  he  told  to  Mr.  John  Mac- 
lean, who  possesses  the  island ;  Mr.  Maclean  an- 
swered, that  he  never  saw  any  mad  people  in 
those  islands,  but  this  would  not  satisfy,  till  they 
both  went  to  the  place  where  the  woipen  were  at 
work,  and  then  Mr.  Maclean  having  told  him  it 
was  their  common  way  of  thickening  cloth,  he 
was  ^Convinced,  though  surprised  at  the  manner 
of  it. 

HISTOttY  OF   BUC&HAVBIf. 

T  hid  heard  of  a  pamphlet,  (aays  Mr.  Hall)  which 
sells  for  a  penny,  describing  the  village  of  Bock- 
haven,  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  notions  of 
its  inhabitants.  1  wished  to  see  it,  and  told  the 
landlord  of  the  inn,  that  I  would,  as  he  had  it  not 
himself,  jpay  him  well,  if  he  could  get  me  a  sight 
of  it.  I  heard  no  more  of  it  till  an  hour  after, 
when,  a^  1  was  mounting  my  horse,  I  saw  a  num- 
ber of  savage  looking  men  and  women  gathering 
around  me,  demanding  who  and  what  I  was?  In 
order  to  get  the  pamphlet,  my  hostess  had  set  th« 
bfell  through  the  town,'offering  a  shilling  for  the 
book*;  and  as.  it  represents  them  in  a  ludicrous 
point  of  view,  and  they  think  nobody  reads  it  but 
with  a  view  to  laugh  at  them,  they  had  determined 
to  eive  me  a  drubbing.  The  truth  is,  I  was  obli- 
ged to  stop,  and  it  required  all  my  address,  as  well 
as  the  aid  of  my  purse,  to  get  off  with  a  whole 
head,  which  I  at  length  effected  by  distributing 
money  among  their  children,  and  giving  them 
plenty  of  porter. 

VALIANT  QCAKBR. 

David  Barclay,  of  Mathers^  the  Apologist's  fa- 
ther, servedf  as  a  colonel,  under  the  great  Gastavus 
Adoipbus,  King  of  Sweden,  and  when  the  troubles 
broke  out  in  Charles  the  Fiot'a  time,  did  not  le^ 
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main  neuter^  in  that  fluctuating  period,  he  be- 
came a  quaker,.and  when  he  retired  to  live  upon 
his  estate,  wished  4o  improve  his  personal  farm. 
But  as  he  knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  he  was 
obliged  to  trusi  all  to  his  servants.  Having  dis- 
covered that  he  had  an  unskilful  ploughman,  he 
was  at  piuch  pains  to  recommend  better  methods 
of  ploughing,  from  what  he  had  observed  amoug 
his  neighbours ;  but  the  fellow  was  obstinate,  and 
would  go  on  in  his  own  way.  ''Thou  knowest, 
friend,  (said  Mr.  Barclay)  that  I  feed  and  pay  thee 
to  do  my  work  in  a  proper  manner,  but  thou  art 
wise  in  thine  own  eyes,  and  rcgardest  not  the 
admonitions  of  thy  employer.  I  have  hitherto 
spoken  to  thee  in<a  style  thou  understandest  not, 
for  verily  thou  art  of  a  perverse  spirit;  I  wish 
to  correct  thy  errors,  for  my  own  sake,  aad  for 
thine,  and  therefore  tbus^  tell  thee,  (coming  over 
his  head  with  a  blow  which  brought  him  to  the 

f  round)  that  I  am  thy  master, and  will  be  obeyed !" 
'hough  the  weapon  was  carnal,  this  was  the  demon- 
stration of  pQwer,  and  had  the  desired  effect ;  the 
ploughman  became  tractable,  and  quiet  as  a  lamb. 
Of  however  little  value  ^e  mav  think  the  pro- 
perty of  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  barren  mountain, 
in  former  ages  great  disputes  have  arisen,  and 
much  blood  has  beea  shed  in  Cfgard  to  the  march- 
line  of  the  different  heritora,  which  is  commonly 
marked  out  by  caimsi,  or  large  stones,  the  barings 
of  which  are  marked  down  in  writing,  and,  in  cas(* 
of  incroachment,  the  eround  is  perambulated  by 
the  oldest  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  dif- 
ference of  this  kind  arose  between  Colonel  )^r- 
clay  and  a  neighbour  of  his,  who  had  built  a 
sheeling  bevond  his  march.  A  sheeling  is  a  tem- 
porary hut  for  those  who  attend  cattle  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  Mr.  Barclay  sent  the  genilenuin  notice 
to  remove  the  hut,  signifying,  that  if  be  dkl  not, 
he  would  come  and  throw  it  down ;  no  record 
was  paid  to  the  message ;  on  whtcfa  the  colonel 
callcNl  together  a  few  of  his  tenants,  and  went  to 
the  sf>ot.  The  other  gentleman  had  h«anl  of  his 
intention,  and  came  also,  ready  prepared  to  oppose 
force  to  force*    When  the  belligerent  pawers,  at 
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ttie  head  of  thetr  respective  <orps,  armed  with 
spadei,  pitchforks,  swords,  and  rusty  muskets,  had 
got  within  the  precincts  of  death,  a'halt  was  com- 
manded on  both  sides;  when  thf"  chiefs* advancing 
between  the  front  lines,  with  a  sullen  silence,  sa- 
luted each  other.  "  Friend,  (said  Mr.  Barclay) 
I  have  long  ag*o  renounced  (he  wrathful  principle, 
and  wish  not  to  quarrel  with  any  body;  but  if  thou 
hdst  a  ri«:ht  to  build  within  the  march-line  between 
us  here,  it  is  but  extendinie:  that  right,  to  build 
within  my  arable  fields,  which  are  also  uninclosed. 
Let  our  people  stand  by,  while  thou  and  I  throw 
down  this  hut,  injurious  to  my  property,  and  of 
no  consequence  to  thee."  The  other  affirmed  that 
he  had  a  ri^ht  to  build  the  hut  where  It  stood, 
that  his  neighbour's  claim  to  the  ground  was  un- 
just and  ill-founded,  and  that  he  would  be  the' 
death  of  the  first  man  who  should  dare  to  touch 
iL  **  Friend,  (said  the  colonel)  the  time  was  when, 
thou  wouldest  not  have  dared  to  speak  to  me  in 
this  style ;  but  (hough  1  am  only  the  withered  re- 
manis  of  what  I  once  was,  thou  hadst  better  not 
stir  up  the  old  man  within  me  :  if  thon  dost,  be 
will  soon  be  too  much  for  thee.  Be  thy  threats 
onto  thyself,  1  shall  throw  down  the  first  stone, 
"and  do  you,  my  people,  level  this  unjust  encroach- 
ment of  my  neighbour.*'  The  hut  was  thrown 
down,  without  the  least  opposition;  and  both 
parties  relumed  in  peace  to  their  respective  places 
of  abode. 

BATIK  OP   BltOLAIID. 

This  commercial  establishmeat,  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  opulent  bank  in  the  world,  was  origi- 
nally planned  and  established  bj  Mr.  John  Pater- 
son,  ji  native  of  Scotland.  This  gentleman  after- 
wards established  the  plan  of  carrying  out  the 
colony  from  Scotland  ^o  Darien,  and  went  out  in 
tha  expedition,  and  after  struggling  against  the 
greatest  difficuUies,  he  died. 


HTOHLATID  SWORDS. 

John  Major,  in  1^21,speaksof  the  Highlanders 
being  armed  wiih  a  vory  broad  sword,  a  small 
teilbcrtj  und  a  long  <)agger,  edged  on  one  side 
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only,  but  very  sharp.  The  more  aneiettt  weftpcn 
was  the  claymore,  a  greot  two-handed  sword. 
whilst  that  adopted  by  them  more  recently,  wds 
called  the  claybeg,  or  little  sword.  This  hwt  was 
the  general  fashion  throughout  Scotland,  most 
old  swords  beini^  of  this  form.  It  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Highland  broad  swoidy  from  the 
Highlanders  continuing  to  go  armed,  fbr  at  least  a 
century,  after  the  Ijowlanders  had  ^id  uside  the 
use  of  weapons,  and  being,  consequently,  the  last 
to  retain  this  now  ancient  Scottish  blade  and  form 
of  hilt  When  the  two-handed  sword  ceased,  the 
word  claymore  was  in-iiscriminately  applied  to  all. 
Winton,'in  his  chronicle,  mentions  an  encoanter 
between  Lindsay  and  a  Highlander,  whom  he  had 
pierced  with  his  lance,  who,  while  on  the  ground, 
struck  at  him  with  his  tw^^handed  sword,  againi»i 
his  steel  jambs,  and  nearly  cut  his  leg  in  two. 
There  is  a  two-handed  sword  in  the  library  of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen. 


DISPUTE    ABOUT    THE    BISIIOPRICK    OF    8T.    AX- 
DRBW'S. 

William  the  Lion  destined  this  bishoprick  to 
one  Hugh,  his  chaplain.  When  he  Leacd  of  the 
election  made  by  the  chapter,  he  passionatelr 
exclairoed,  "  By  the  arm  df  Saint  .Tames,  wliile  I 
live*  John  Scot  shall  never  be  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's." He  seixed  the  revenue  of  the  see,  and 
oiderad  his  bishops  to  consecrate  Hugh;  John 
appealed  to  Rome.  The  King,  disregarding  tin* 
a|^|>eal,  procured  the  consecration  of  Uugh^  arid 
ptti  him  into  possession.  John  solicited  his  ap- 
peal in  pocson,  and  was  favourably  received  by 
Alexander  III.  The  Pope  annulled  the  election 
of  Hugh,  and  appointed  his  legate,  Alexius,  to 
hear  and  determine  as  to  the  election  of  John. 
The  legate  called  an  assembly  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  pronounced  judgment  for  John,  and  con- 
secrated him,  1180.  The  King  beheld  all  this  in 
sullen  silence,  but  as  s6on  as  John  was  conse- 
crated, he  banished  him  from  Scotland,  his  uncle, 
the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
story,  every  \me  aonnected  witli .  John,  either  b^^ 
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hlnod  or  fiipodsbip,  shared  his  fate.  Meanwhile, 
lluj^h  onjoyeflthc  revenues  of  the  see,  and  under 
the  shehcr  of  hia sovereign,  asserted  that  his  elec- 
tion was  canonical.  Alexius,  perceiving  that  no 
ohcdience  was  pven  to  his  sentence,  bethou8:ht 
himself  nf  an  ingenious  expedient,  lie  laid  the 
diocese  of  St.  Andrew's  under  an  interdict;  and 
thus  endeavoured  ^o  silence  the  person  whom  he 
could  no:  expel.  This  method  also  proved  inef- 
fectual. The  immediate  inlerpositionof  the  Pope 
l^ecame  necessary.  Alexander,  that  ag:ed  dictator 
f.f  the  christian  world,  commanded  the  Scottish 
clerg-y,  within  ei^ht  daye  after  receiving  his  man- 
date, to  install  John,  end  yield  clericnl  obedience 
to  him.  The  Pope  averred  that  William  had  left 
his  Parliament  to  decide  between  the  competitors, 
and  that  the  Parliament  had  unanitnously  advised 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  consecration  of  John. 
''Should  William/'  said  the  Pope, ''from  his  own 
will,  or  by  the  su^^estionof  the  wicked,  adopt  other 
councils,  it  is  your  part  to  obey  God  and  the  church 
of  Rome,  rather  than  men.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  Alexander  issued  a  mandate  to  the  Scottish 
Bishops,  orderinar  them  to  excommunicate  Hug:h, 
the  pretended  Bishop  of  St  Andrew's.  To  shew 
that  he  was  resolved  t6  enforce  obedience,  Che 
Pope  granted  legantinb  powers  over  Scotland  to 
Ro«^er,  Archbishop  of  Yoric.  He  authorized  him, 
andlluj^h.  Bishop  of  Durham*  to  excommunicate 
the  King  of  Scotland, and  tn  lay  the  kingdom  under 
an  interdict,  if  the  King:  did  not  forthwith  put  John 
in  peaceful  possession  of  the  see  of  St.  Anrirew's 
William  still  remained  inflexible;  he  sreir.s  to 
have  been  proud  of  opposing,  to  the  uttermost, 
that  pontiff  before  whom  Imm  conqueror,  Henry, 
had  bowed.  The  succfe*<!n«;  Pope  pi  udently  re- 
versed the  decreos  of  his  predecessor,  and  the 
luatler  was  adju&tod. 

LOW   OF    THE    FORTY-SKCOND    AT    PONTENOY. 


Glenfalloch,  two  serjeanta,  and  eighty  rank  aad 
file,  wounded.  If  we  consider  how  actively  this 
corpe  was  en^aged'in  various  parts  of  the  field,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  and  during  the  whole  of 
this  hard  fought  contest,  being  employed  first  by 
the  commander  in  ch^ef,  and  then  by  Lord  Craw- 
ford, to  support  and  cover  him,  when  reconnoit- 
ring, early  engaged  at  the  first  point  of  attack  next 
morning,  then  ordered  to  the. assault  of  a  second 
strong  position,  called  away  fvoni  thence  to  the 
support  of  the  first  of  the  Dutch,  and  then  of  the 
Hanoverians,  and,  previous  to  the  last  slrucjfle, 
brought  from  the  left,  with  other  troops,  to  sup- 
port the  line,  immediately  before  itgave  uay,»iiii, 
at  length,  when  the  conflict  was  decided,  i'ito>4n, 
along  with  another  regiment,  to  cover  the  army  in 
its  retreat ;  having,  in  shott,  been  placed  in  every 
situation  of  difficulty  and  danger,  the  small  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  must  be  matter  of  surprize. 
It  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  their  xMotle  of 
advaneing  against  the  enemy,  a  circumstance  well 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  all  soldiers,  as  it  sho^B 
that,  if  a  body  of  men  posh  forward  firmly  and 
eipeditiDusly  to  an  attack,  the  loss  will  be  smaller, 
and  the  chance  of  success  more  certain,  how  strong 
soever  Che  position  to  be  attacked,  or  whatever 
resistance  may  be  expected,  and  that  delay  or 
hesitation,  in  assailing  an  enemy,  only  tends  to 
increase  the  advantage  they  may  already  possess, 
from  superiority  of  numbers  or  strength'of  posi- 
tion. .Hence  it  appears,  that  though  Boni(*ofiht» 
allies,  as  the  Fr*»nch  account  st;ite5,  "  looked  a» 
if  tboy  had  no  concern  in  the  matter ;''  and  a5>\c 
learn  from  another  account,  "  were  veiy  diL'.oiy, 
and  beliaved  so  and  so."  their  loss  was  fully  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  the  British,  who  su£^lainc<i 
the  brunt  of  the  action. 

LAOY    ORANUE. 

The  true  s'ory  of  this  lady,  which  Inpycn'-d  in    • 


A*.  Fontenor,  the  Hi«;hlandcrs  lost  captain  John  i  the  last  century,  is  as  f.i'ihtfully  romantii-  :»«  if  . 
Campbell^  of  i.'arrick,  ensign  L^K^hlane  ('amf»bt*ll,    had  been  iIk*  fiction  ot  a  >;looiny  futicy.     J^h-  \^  < 


and  thirty  men  killed ;  ca^Mnin  Robert  CampbolL 
•I  Piaab»  enaigns  Ronaid  and  Jamc^  C«inpUcll,  of 


the  wife  of  one  of  the  l/ord»  of  S->t<Io:v  m  S^ot- 
tandf  a  man  of  ilkc  ver^  fiist  btbod  of  U^e  c^uiiij- 
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For  tome  mtstetioos  roesofis,  which  have  never 
been  discovered^  she  war  seized,  and  carried  off  in 
Ibe  dark,  she  knew  not  by  whom,  und  by  niirhlly 
journeys  was  conveyed  to  the  Highland  shores. 
from  whence  she  was  transported,  by  sea,  to  the 
iemote  rock  of  St.  KiMa,  where  she  remained, 
umonj^  its  few  wild  inhabitants,  aforlonipiisonor, 
but  had  a  constant  supply  ol  provisions,  and  a 
uomao  to  wait  on  her.  No  enquiry  was  made 
after  her  till,  at  last,  she  found  means  to  convoy  a 
letter  to  a  confidential  friend,  by  a  dauj^hter  of  a 
catechist,  who  concealed  it  in  a  clue  of  yam.  In- 
formation  beings  thus  obtained  at  Edinburgh,  a 
ship  was  sent  to  brinj^  her  off;  but  intelligence 
of  tliis  being  received,  she  was  conveyed  to  Mac 
Leod's  island  of  Herries,  where  she  died. 

HIGHLAND  CANDLESTICKS. 

Among  the  better  sort  of  people,  tallow  can- 
dlt*s  and  oil  lamps,  as  well  as  wai  candles,  are 
sometimes  used;  but  as  it  is  not  only  cheaper,  and 
^'i  vesa  belter  light,  many,  upon  ordinary  occasions, 
o^ie  only  pieces  of  fir,  split  thin,  from  the  roots  of 
trees  found  in  the  mosses ;  which,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  resinoaa  and  other  inflammable  mat- 
t<>r  they  contain,  give  excellent  light.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  young  people  in  the  hous;>. 
to  prepare  and  hold  these  candles.  One  of  them 
affot-ding  as  much  light  as  a  torch,  generully 
aen'es  all  in  any  one  room  of  the  house.  Agree- 
ably to  this  notion,  when  a  rich  man  in  I>on- 
doD  was  lately  extolling  the  candlesticks  on  the 
table,  which  were  of  massive  silver  elegantly 
carved,  a  gentleman  from  Strathspey  being  pre- 
sent, said,  that  these  were  not  near  so  valuable  as 
the  candlesticks  in  many  patis  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  A  thousand  guineas  were  immediately 
laid,  thai  there  were  not  better,  oor  more  valuable 
than  those,  in  all  the  Highlands.  The  gentleman 
who  held  the  bet  was  allowed  a  sufficient  time  for 
the  candlesticks  to  be  brought  to  I^ondon,  for  in- 
spection, and  proof  that  they  had  been  used  in  the 
HizUlAodsn  previously  to  the  staking  the  thousand 
guineas.    Whco  the  eveniiig  of  the  day  arrived^ 


that  (he  Highland  candlesticks  were  to  ht  inspect 
ed,  four  uncommonly  handsome  young  men  in 
ei'vrant  Highland  dressers,  unexpectedly  entered 
the  room,  with  hlaxing  torches  of  fir  in  tlieir  hanil. 
It  was  jiniversally  a^rood  lliat  thei«  weie  the 
cap.MfRticks  used  in  ti»e  Hi^hlamls,  and  tf«o»e  re- 
ferred to  wlion  the  bet  \ias  laid,  and,  also,  tlitt 
tht\v  were  the  most  valuable,  the  gentleman  there- 
fore, who  proposed  it,  lost  the  bet. 

HIO^ILAND    DOGS. 

We  are  told,  that  two  bull-dogs,  in  the  f'ays  of 
James  1.  of  Englund,  killed  one  of  the  fiercest 
lions  in  the  tower  of  London,  and,  it  is  probable 
that  two  or  three  of  the  shepherds*  curs  in  the 
Highlands  would  do  the  same.  So  fierce  and 
hardy  are  they,  while,  at  the  same  time,  so  faith- 
ful, that,  like  the  dog  mentioned  by  Ossian,  which 
continued  three  whole  days  in  the  hills  with  his 
roaster,  after  be  was  killed,  they  sometimes  con- 
tinue two  or  three  days  in  the  hills,  without  e:it- 
ing  or  drinking,  or  giving  the  least  signs  of  wish 
iag  to  leave  him  and  them  ;  thereby  confirming 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Goldsmith'ji  remaik,  that  mi;ny 
who  call  themst'lves  christians^are  less  faithful  to 
their  Creator  than  dogs  are  to  their  ma-^ter 

A    PATRIOTIC    LANDLORD. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  bordor  9*rath,  in  the  Hieh- 
lands  of  Perthshire,  were,  ahout  thirty  years  ago, 
considered  the  most  degenerate  and  mo.st  unprinci- 
pled race  in  the  country  ;  less  regular  in  their  Bf« 
tendance  at  church,  litigious,  almost  the  only 
smugglers  in  the  country,  horse  dealers,  (or  horse 
coupers,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland.)  and,  as 
WHS  said,  giving  employment  to  more  than  one 
lawyer  in  tlic  neighbouring  town.  These  people 
have,  for  many  years,  been  blessed  with  a  humane 
and  indulgent  landlord,  and  a  conscientious,  able, 
and  zealous  clergyman.  The  consequences  have 
been  striking  and  instructive.  While  the  popu^ 
lation,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  are 
fieteriorated  in  character,  these  are  improving  in' 
morals,  industry,  and  protipcrity.  Regular  in  their 
attendance  at  church,  they  have  lost  their  litfgt  *tts 


eso 


disposlli^n,  ttjelancHordaiid  ihe  minister  dceidtng 
find  compoting  their  differences.  They  are  clear- 
in;?  and  improving  the*r  lands,  paying  their  rents 
regular^,  and  are  little  addicted  to  smaggliog. 
ItincrHnt  preachers  have  in  vain  attempted  to  show 
them.scK-es  in  this  populous  and  thriving  district, 
which  contains  875  inhabitants,  xvho  support 
thrmselves  in  this  exemplary  manner,  and  on 
f.'i!  IJ1S,  the  sitiallness  of  which  might  seem  incre- 
<Hhle,  to  those  who  know  not  the  country,  the 
fripaciiy  of  the  natives,  or  their  exertions,  when 
thus  kindly  treated  by  a  patriotic  landlord^ 

DEPOSING   A   CBIBP. 

About  the  year  1520,  the  head  of  the  family  of 
Stewart  of  Garth,  was  not  only  stript  of  his  autho- 
rity, by  his  friends  and  kindred,  but  confined  for 
life  for  his  ungovernable  passions  and  ferocious 
disposition.  The  cell  in  .the  castle  of  Garth,  in 
which  he  was  imprisoned,  was,  till  lately,  regarded 
by  the  people  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  terror. 
This  petty  tyrant  was  nick-named  the  "  Fierce 
Wolf,"  and  if  the  traditionary  stories  relatea  of 
him  have  any  claim  to  belief,' the  appellation  wa» 
both  deserved  aud  cburactorisiic. 

TOWER   OP   REPJ3NTANCB. 

Various'  accounts  are  given  of  the  cause  of 
erecting  the  tower  of  repentonce.  The  following 
has  be«i  adopted  as  the  most  probable.  A  certain 
Ix)rd  Herries,  about  the  date  of  the  transaction  trst- 
<litinn  is  si4ent,  was  famous  among  those  who  used 
to  rob  and  steal,  as  it  was  politely  called,  to  convert. 
Ttiis  lord  retorning  to  England  with  many  pri- 
soners he  had  unlaw  fully  enthralled,  was  overtaken 
by  a  storm,  "while  passing  the  Solway  Firth,  and, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  boat,  he  cut  all  their  throats, 
and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  Feeling  great 
4juaHns  of  conscience,  he  built  this  square  tower, 
carvin]^  over  the  door,  which  is  about  half  way  up 
the  boiMing,  and  had  formerly  no  stairs  to  it,  the 
figures  of  a  dove  and  serpent,  emb:  3ms  of  remorse 
and  grace,  and  the  motto  **  Repentance."  This 
ciiarauding  baron  is  sd^id,  from  his  repacitv,  to 
hvnB  beoB  sarnamed  John  the  Reif,  probably,  in 
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alhisioD  to  a  popular  romance;  and  tlwl^  another 
account  says,  the  sip  of  which  he  repented  was 
the  destruction  of  a  church  .or  chapel,  called 
Fraihrow,  with  the  stones  of  which  he  had  built 
the  castle  of  tloddom.  It  is  said,  that  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  while  riding  near  this  place,  saw  a  shep* 
herd  boy  reading  his  bible,  and  asked  him  what 
he  learned  from  i  t.  '*  The  way  to  heaven,*'  answered 
the  boy;  '*  And  can  you  shew  it  to  me  ?"  said  Sir 
Richard,  in  banter ;  '*  Von  niudl  go  by  that  tower," 
replied  the  shepherd ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  tower 
of  Repentance. 


ATTEMPT  OP  CHARLES  I.  TO  RECOVKR  THE 
'  CHURCH  PROPEKTT. 

The  impoverished  slate  in  which  Charles  found 
the  flnances  of  the  kingdom,  naturally  made  him 
look  with  regret  and  displeasure  te  the  Uviah  all* 
enations  of  the  vast  property  which,  by  the  aab- 
version  of  the  Roman  chufch.  bmi'  Aillea  lo  the 
orown.  ,  As-  many  of  Iftiese  aiiffnatiai  4vere  in 
Uiemaeives  extremely  gyrtimaWf,  in  point  of 
Imwi  aodt  aaaJinge  porlioii  of  charch  property 
was  possessed  witboat  any  good  title,  while  the 
lateness  of  the  acquisition  did  not  seem  lo  preclude 
inquiry  into  the  ground  of  possession,  the  reBom|>» 
tion  of  church  lands  appeared,  to  the  court,  to 
present  an  easy  and  unexceptionable  means  of 
augmenting  the  wealth  of  the  crown.  Accordingly, 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  a  design  was 
seriously  eotertained,  on  the  part  of  Charles,  to 
recover  the  revenues  and  properties  of  the  Scot- 
tish church.  One  of  the  very  first  acts  subsequent 
to  his  accession,  was  the  execution  of  a  general 
revocation  of  the  grants  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  which  extended  beyond  the  reformation, 
comprehending  &  period  of  more  than  eighty 'years, 
and  all  the  gmnts  of  the  preceding  reign/  l^uC 
the  property  which  the  crown,  thus  intended  to 
resume,  had  passed  into  too  many  and  too  pow* 
erful  hands,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  revocatioa 
was  to  spread  a  general  jealousy  and  alarm  arooag 
those  who  held  the  hmds  of  the  church,  aad  who 
wde  resolved  not  to  abwidon,  withobt  «oftteat»  tha 


pttaatmoM  of  wttich,  whatevof  migbt  have  been 
the  muife  of  the  genefml  •bqeiiitioD,  th^  were 
in  fall  enjoynent.  General  a^prehensioB  and 
elamoor  ^ere  the  lesah  of  (lablisbiD^  the  rero- 
cation,  and  it  \tai  found  neceaaary,  verr  ahortly 
afterwarda,  to  iMoe  an  eiplanatory  proclamatioD, 
M  which  his  majeaty  declared^  that  his  great  ob^ 
JMt  wat  to  proTide  for  the  competent  maintenance 
of  the  miniiten  of  religion,  for  the  education  of' 
they  oath,  and  for  redressing  the  great  disorders 
arising  from  tithes ;  and  particularly  to  free  the 
gentrie  of  this  kingdome  from  all  those  bands 
which  may  force  them  lo  depend  upon  any  other 
than  his  majestie ;  that  the  said  tythes  may  no 
longer  be  as  they  have  been  heretofore,  the  cause 
of  bloody  oppressions,  enmities,  and  many  times 
by  untimely  tytbing,  a  means  to  ruin  the  stock,  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

ANOTBBR  WOK  HBCTOB» 

In  the  battle  of  Inveikeithing,  between  the 
royalists  and  Oliver  Cromweirs  troops,  five  hun- 
dred of  thefollovers  of  the  laird  of  Mac  Lean  were 
left  dead  on  the  fleld.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict, 
seven  brothers  of  the  clan  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
defence  of  their  leader.  Sir  Hector  Maclean,  whp 
had  been  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  was  sup- 
ported and  covered  from  their  attacks  by  these 
brothers ;  and  as  one  fell,  another  came  in  succes- 
sion to  cover  him,  crying,  '*  Another  for  Hector." 
This  phrase'  has  continued  ever  since,  aa  a  pro- 
verb or  watch- word,  when  a  man  encounters  any 
sodden  danger  that  requires  instant  succour. 

FEBJURV  OP  SHARP  AND  BIS  COLLBAOUBS. 

Archbishop  Sharp  had  observed  a  person  who 
eyed  him  attentively,  and  imagined  that  he  be- 
held the  features  of  the  assassin  who  had  at- 
tempted his  life.  When  arrested,  he  proved  to  be 
Mitchell,  a  fuiatical  preacher ;  a  loaded  pistol  was 
found  in  his  custody,  to  confirm  tbe  suspieion,  but 
BO  proof  appeared  of  his  actual  guilt.  To  dis- 
cover his  confedefBles,  and  the  eitent  of  the  dan- 
ger, •  mImbb  inoniae  wbs  made  by  Sharp,  to  pro* 
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core  a  pardon,  if  he  would  confess  the  Ihct.    On 


the  most  solemn  assurance  of  life,  confirmed  by 
the  chancellor,  commiasioner,  and  priv^  council, 
he  acknowledged  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
prinuite ;  but  instead  of  numerous  associates,  or  a 
regular  conspiracy,  none  but  a  single  person,  then 
dead,  was  privy  to  the  design.  Disappointed  and 
mortified  at  such  a  slight  discovery,  the  perfidious 
council  proceeded  to  determine  what  punishment 
less  than  death  might  be  inflicted  on  the  crime. 
The  justiciary  was  instructed  secretiv  to  pronounce 
a  sentence  for  the  amputation  of  hb  band;  but 
when  he  was  produced. to  renew  his  confession  at 
the  bar,  the  whisper  of  a  judge  in  pasainr,  admo- 
nished him  to  acknowleci^e  nothing,  unless  his 
limbs,  as  well  as  his  life,  were  secured.  The  tor- 
ture was  next  applied,  under  the  false  pretext  of 
extorting  a  confession  of  his  concern  in  the  insur- 
rection of  Pentland;  and  after  enduring  the  ques- 
tion till  he  fainted,  under  the  repeated  strokes  df 
the  executioner,  he  remained  four  years  in  fet- 
ters, forgotten,  in  the  solitary  confinement  of  the 
Bass.  His  trial,  on  the  return  of  Lauderdale  (o 
Scotland,  wos  resumed,  at  the  instigation  of 
Sharp.  Nisbet,  the  King's  advocate,  was  displaced 
for  Mackenzie,  who,  as  counsel  for  Mitchell  on  a 
fonner  trial,  could  not  be  ignomnt  of  tbe  promise 
to  preseirve  his  life,  yet  preferred  an  indietnieot 
against  him  for  a  capital  erime.  Primrose,  from 
the  hicntive  office  oif  clerk  register,  removed  to 
be  justice  general,  transmitted  privately  to  his 
advocates,  m  copy  of  tbe  act  of  council,  in  which 
the  assurance  was  contained.  His  ^former  extra- 
judicial confession,  the  only  evidence  of  his  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  a  prelate  and  privy  council* 
lor,  was  attested  by  Sharpe,  the  pnmate,  Rothes, 
the  chancellor,  Lauderdale,  high  cemnuaiioaer, 
andHatton,  a  lord  of  the  treasury  and  session,  who, 
in  their  teal  to  convict  the  prisoner,  did  not  scru- 
ple to  declare  on  oath,  that  no  assurance  whatever 
had  been  given  for  the  preservation  of  his  life. 
The  copy  of  the  act  of  council  was  proJuoed. 
The  books  of  council,  deposited  in  'the  adjoining 
chamber,  were  demaiided,  aa  evidence  for  the  pr»- 
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Bor<-^r,  liiice  his  extra  judicial  confession,  before 
the  same  judicature,  had  been  admitted  as  proof. 
Bat  the  Duke  of  Laudeidale,  who,  as  a  witness, 
was  not  entitled  to  speak,  interrupted  the  court, 
in  a  strain  of  imperious  authority,  declared,  tliat 
the  books  of  council  contained  the  secrets  of  the 
King:,  which  no  court  could  be  permitted  to  exa> 
mine;  and,  as  he  affirmed  that  the  four  council- 
lors  came  not  there  to  be  accused  of  perjury,  it 
was  immediat<>ly  understood  that  they  were  all 
foresworn.  The  court,  intimidated,  perhaps,  by 
his  threats,  determined,  by  an  obsequious  majo- 
rity, that  it  was  too  late  to  apply  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  record,  of  which  an  autlienticated  copy 
had  been  refused  by  the  clerk.  But  it  is  observ- 
able, as  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  depravity  or 
servility  of  the  bench,  that  the  justice-general, 
mfho  furnished  a  surreptitions  copy,  and  had  pre- 
viously admonished  I^oderdale  of  the  existence 
of  the  act,  possessed  neither  virtue  nor  fortitude 
sufficient  to  attest  the  fact,  as  a  witness  or  as  a 
judge^but  pronounced  Condemnation  to  death  upon 
a  man  whom  his  evidence  ought  to  have  preserved. 
Before  the  jorV  had  returned  a  verdict,  the  four 
lords,  as  soon  as  the  court  had  adjourned,  exa- 
mined the  books  of  council,  where  the  evidence 
of  their  peijury  was  recorded,  and  where  it  is  still 
preserved,  to  their  eternal  reproach. 

SBNTIMENTAL   CRUETT. 

After  the  action  at  Nisbet,  in  Berwickshire,  in 
1S55,  a  certain  Frenchman,  who  served  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Scotland,  purchased  some  English  prison- 
ers, and  having  conveyed  them  to  a  retired  place, 
beth.«aded  them,  in  revenge  for  tb^  death  of  his 
father,  whom  the  English  had  slain. 

APPEARANCE   OP    GLASGOW. 

Theeity  is  (even  after  EUiinburgh)  a  very  fin* 
one.  It  bus  no  pretensions  to  any  such  general 
inajeaty  of  situation  as  the  metropolis,  it  has  no- 
thing iliat  can  sustain  any  comparison  with  the 
rock  and  the  castle,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hills  and 


the  sea  ;-ryet  it  is  d  grand  and  impressive  city, 
whether  we  look  at  ita -situation,  or  at  it*  build- 
ings. The  cathedral,  m  the  imoiediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  the  oldest  part  of  the  town 
stands,  is  placed  on  the  brink  of  a  commandtng 
eminence,  from  which  there  is  a  continued  descent 
of  more  than  a  mile,  southward  to  the  river.  All 
the  intervttiing  space  having  been  long  since  co- 
vered with  streets  and  squares,  and  markt  (-places, 
by  the  sons  of  traffic.  The  old  church  is  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  also,  of  the  town,  which  now 
seems  to  be  running  after  the  fashion  of  the  fine 
people  in  London,  entirely  to  the  west.  The 
main  street,  the  Irongate,  is  a  prodigiously  fine 
thing,  one  of  the  very  finest  things  in  all  Europe, 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  huge  black  struc- 
tures, rising  on  either  side,  many  stories  into  the 
air,  but  diversified  all  along  with  very  picturesque 
breaks  and  lights,  pillars,  turrets,  spires,-— every 
thing,  in  a  word,  that  can  give  tlie  grandeur  o'f 
variety  to  a  long  street,  cutting  the  centre  of  a 
great  city.  From  this,  various  minor  streets,  old 
and  new,  sombre  and  gay,  penetmte  into  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  peopled  place.  There  is  a  vast 
hum,  and  bustling  and  jostling,  all  along,  things  of 
which  one  meets  very  little  in  Edinburgh ;  and, 
indeed,  the  geuerel  air  of  activity  it  only  second 
to  that  of  Cheapside. 

BATTLE   OP    ASSAYS. 

On  the  8Sd  of  September,  1803,  was  fought  the 
ever  memorable  battle  of  Assaye,  where  the  brunt 
of  the  attack  fell  on  the  74th  Highlanders.  Inhere 
were  few  Highlanders  in  the  regiment  whc^n  it 
returned  from  India,  and,  in  1809,  tlie  Highlaiyl 
uniform  was  laid  aside. 

GRASS   ON    TUE    TREES. 

A  Shetland  boy  arriving  in  a  sliip  on  the  coast 
of  Fife,  was  ^hewn  some  trees  by  his  father.  As  ne 
had  never  bten  trees  g-rowing  in  his  life,  the  boy 
looked  at  them  with  admirattoa,  and  then  said, 
*'  What  grass  is  that  growing  on  the  top  of  them.** 
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6oO*ftKlN  BLADDERS. 

At  the  fiftber  town  of  Co  Ilea  are  an  imroenae 
number  of  curs^  which  it  seems,  like  the  dogs  of 
Kamskatkai  feed  upon  fish,  and  sometimes  ^o 
themselves  and  catch  crabs,  lobsters,  &c.  among 
the  rocks.  A  traveller  enquirinjsr  the  reason  of 
having  so*many  dogs,  wos  told  that  they  breed 
them  for  their  skins,  which  being  sewed,  and 
blown  up  like  bladders*  are  fixed  by  the  fishers  to 
their  lines,  wiih  hooks,  to  prevent  them  frotn 
sinking.  This  is  not  an  unnatuml  idea,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  skins  of  dogs,  and  all  the 
canine  species,  are  less  porous  than  others.  Hence 
as  they  do  not  perspire,  but  the  perspiration  comes 
oflf  by  foam  at  the  mouth,  which  is  very  visible 
when  they  are  warm,  so  they  are  more  apt  to  go 
mad,  and  be  infected  by  the  hydrophobia  than 
other  animals. 


GENERAL  FRASER. 

When  general  Fraser  was  speaking  to  his  men 
in  Gaelic,  at  Glasgow,  in  1770,  an  old  Highlander 
was  leaning  on  his  stafT,  gazing  at  him  with  great 
earnestness.  When  he  had  finished,  the  old  man 
walked  up  to  hitU)  and  with  that  easy  familiar 
intercourse  which  in  those  days  subsisted  between 
the  (lighlanders  and  their  superiors,  shook  him 
by  the  nand,  exclaiming,  ''Simon,  you  are  a^ood 
soldier,  and  speak  like  a  man ;  so  long  as  you  live, 
Simon  of  Loval  will  never  die ;  "  alluding  to  the 
general's  address  and  manner,  which  much  resem- 
bled that  of  his  father,  lord  Lovat,  whom  the  old 
Highlander  knew  perfectly. 

CATS  AND  RATk. 

There  were,  says  Martin,  a  great  many  rats  in 
the  village  of  Rowdil,  in  the  Western  Isles,  which 
became  very  troublesome  to  the  natives,  and  de- 
stroyed all  their  com,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  Ac. 
They  could  not  extirpate  these  vermin  for  some 
time  by  all  their  endeavours.  A  considerable 
number  of  cats  was  employed  for  this  end,  but 
were  still  worsted,  and  became  perfectly  faint, 
because  overpowered  by  tbe  rati,  wno  were  twenty 
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to  one.  At  length  one  eC  the  oatives^  of  more 
sagacity  than  his  neighbours,  found  an  expedicol 
to  renew  his  cat's  strength  and  couri^e,  which  was 
by  giving  it  warm  milk  after  every  encounter  with 
the  rats;  and  the  like  being  given  to  all  the  ot^r 
cats  after  every  battle,  succeeded  so  well,  that 
they  left  not  one  rat  alive,  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  in  the  place. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  STEWARTS  AND  MACIVORS. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  a 
quarrel  occurred  between  Stewart  of  Garth,  and  a 
clan  named  Macivor,  who  then  possessed  the 
greater  part  of  Glenlyon.  The  laird  of  Garth  had 
been  nursed  by  a  woman  of  the  clan  Macdiarmid, 
which  was  then,  and  is  still  pretty  numerous,  in 
Glenlyon  and  Breadalbane.  This  woman  had  two 
sons,  one  of  whom,  foster-brother  to  the  laird, 
having  been  much  injured  by  Macivor  in  a  dis- 
pute, threatened  to  apply  for  redress  to  his  foster- 
brother  ;  and  the  two  brothers  immediately  set 
out  for  tliat  purpose  to  the  castle  of  Garth,  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  distant.  In  those  days  a  fosterr 
brother  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  family;  and 
Macivor,  who  was  well  aware  that  the  quarrel  of 
the  Macdiarmids  would  be  espoused  by  his  neigh- 
bour, ordered  a  pursuit.  The  young  men  being 
bard  pressed,  threw  iliemselves  into  a  deep  pool  cm 
the  river  Lyon,  where  they  hoped  tlielr-pursuers 
would  not  venture  to  follow  them.  The  foster- 
brother,  however,  was  desperately  wo4mded  wi^ 
an  arrow,  and  drowned  in  the  pool,  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  Linne  Donald,  or  Donald's 
Pool.  The  other  succeeded  in  reaching  Garth. 
Resolved  to  avenge  his  friend's  death,  the  laird 
collected  his  followers,  and  marched  to  Glenlyon. 
Macivor  mustered  his  men,  and  met  the  invaders 
about  the  middle  of  the  Glen.  The  chieftains 
stepped  forward  between  the  two  bands,  in  the 
hope  of  settling  the  aflair  amicably,  Gnrth  wore 
a  plaid,  the  one  side  of  which  was  red,  and  the 
other  dark-coloured  tartan ;  and  on  proceeding  to 
the  conference,  be  told  his  men,  that  if  the  result 
was  amicable  the  darker  side  of  the  pktid  shoald 
m9S 
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remain  outward  bb  it  wat ;  if  othenriap,  he  thould 
fcive  the  signal  of  attack,  by  turning  ont  the  red 
aide.  They  were  still  en^cagcd  in  the  conference, 
when  Macivor  whimtled  aloud,  and  a  number  of 
armed  men  started  op  from  the  adjoining  rocks 
and  bushes,  where  they  Imd  been  concealed  while 
tbe  main  body  were  drawn  up  in  front.  ''  Who 
are  these,"  said  Stewart,  **  and  for  what  purpose 
are  tliey  there  ? "  "  They  are  only  a  herd  of  my 
roes,  that  are  frisking  about  the  rocks,*'  replied 
Macivor.  '*  In  that  case,"  said  the  other,  "  it  is 
time  to  call  my  hounds.'*  Then  turning  his  plaid, 
he  rejoined  his  men,  who.  were  watching  his  mo- 
tions, and  instantly  adnmced.  Both  parties  rushed 
forward  to  tbe  combat ;  the  Macivors  gave  way, 
and  were  pursued  eig;ht  miles  farther  up  the  glen. 
Here  they  turned  to  make  a  last  effort,  but  were 
again  driven  back  with  great  loss.  The  survivors 
&d  across  the  mountains  to  another  part  of  the 
country,,  and  were  for  some  time  not  permitted  to 
return.  Macivor's  land  was  in  the  mean  time 
seized  by  the  victors,  and  law  confirmed  what  the 
sword  had  won. 

CIIANOB  OP   FORTUNE. 

Captain  Drumraond,  of  the  7Srd  Highland  regi- 
ment, from  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  Captain,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  family  with  an  income 
of  £18,000  a  year,  by  the  restoration  of  the  Perth 
estate,  forfeited  after  tbe  rebellion  of  1745.  The 
heiress  of  the  family  is  now  married  to  .Ix>rd 
Gwyder. 

aiR  JAMBS  BAIRt>. 

This  officer  commanded  tbe  light  company  of 
Fraser's  Highlanders,  under  lord  Comwallis,  and 
surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  a  corp^  of  cavalry, 
commanded  by  the  Polish  count  Pnlausky.  Sir 
.lames  was  engaged  in  almost  every  movement, 
lie  was  a  native  of  Mid-Lothian,  but  when  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  Hii-hlanders,  he  stu- 
died their  character,  sung  their  warlike  songs, 
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his  chaneter  of  an  officer.  Hence  tie  was 
revered  as  a  chief.  With  great  personal  activity, 
ardent  and  fearless,  he  indulged  the  propensity  of 
the  Highlanders  to  cl^se  upon  the  enem) 


NATIVES   OP    NORTH   BONA. 

One  of  the  natives  of  Bona  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  travelling  as  far  as  Coal,  in  the 
shire  of  Ross,  which  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander 
Mackeniie,  every  thing  he  saw  there  was  surpri- 
sing to  him;  and  when  he  heard  the  noise  of 
those  who  walked  in  the  rooms  above  him,  he 
presently  fell  to  the  ground,  thinking  thereby  to 
save  his  life,  for  he  supposed  that  the  house  was 
coming  down  oVer  his  head^ 

When  Mr.  Morison,  the  minister,  was  in  Rona, 
two  of  the  natives  courted  a  maid,  with  intention 
to  marry  her ;  and  being  married  to  one  of  them 
afterwards,  the  other  was  not  a  little  disappointed 
because  there  was  no  other  match  for  him  in  the 
island.  The  wind  blowing  feir,  Mr.  Morison 
sailed  directly  for  Lewis ;  but  after  three  honra^ 
sailing,  was  forced  back  to  Rona  by  a  contmry 
wind ;  and  at  liis  landing,  the  poor  man  that  had 
lost  his  sweetheart  was  overjoyed,  and  expressed 
himself  in  these  words.  **  I  bless  God  and  Roaan 
that  you  are  returned  again,  for  1  hope  now  yon 
will  make  me  happy,  and  give  me  a  right  to  enjoy 
the  woman  every  year  bv  turns,  so  that  we  both 
may  have  issue  by  her.'*  Mr.  Morison  could  not 
refrain  from  smiling  at  this  unexpected  request, 
chid  the  poor  man  for  bis  unreasonable  demand^ 
and  desired  him  to  have  patience  for  a  year  longet, 
and  he  would  send  him  a*  wife  from  Lewis ;  but 
this  did  not  ease  the  poor  man,  who  was  tormented 
with  the  thoughts  of  dying  without  issue. 

Another  who  wanted'  a  wife,  and  having  got  a 
shilling  from  a  seaman  who  happened  to  land 
there,  went  and  gave  this  sbillhig  to  Mr.  Morison, 
to  purchase  him  a  wife  «4n  the  Lewis,  and  send 
her  to  him ;  for  he  ivas  told  that  this  piece  of 
money  was  a  thing  of  extraordinary  value;  and 


was  (rasik  and  familiar  as  a  chief  of  old,  and  at  I  his  desire  was  gmtifled  the  ensuing  year. 

the  same  time  kept  up  the  jiuthorily  of  a  chief,  I     Some  yeare  after>  •  a  swarm  of  rats,  but  none 
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kaowi  how^  cwme  into  Rooa,  and  io  a  short  time 
eat  op  all  the  corn  in  tha  iilvid.  lo  a  few  nontliB 
after  ioiiie  Mamen^laatied  there*  who  robbed  the 
poor  people  of  their  bnll.  These  misfortunes, 
and  the  want  of  supply  from  Lewis  for  the  space 
of  a  year,  occasioned  the  death  of  ail  thatttncieot 
nice  of  people.  The  steward  of  St.  Kilda  being, 
by  a  siorro,  driven  in  there,  found  a  woman  with 
her  child  on  her  breast,  both  lying:  dead  at  the 
side  of  a  rock.  Some  years  after  Uie  proprietor 
sent  a  new  colony  to  this  island,  with  suitable 
supplies.  The  inhabitants  of  this  little  island  say 
that  the  cockow  is  never  seen  or  heard  here,  but 
after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Seaforth. 

The  island  of  North  is  now  inhabited  by  one 
family  of  six  people. 

HIGHLAND  GRACE. 

"  Tbs  >  constant  petition  at  grace  of  the  old 
Highland  chiefuin/'  says  Mr.  Pennant,  **  was  de- 
livered with  great  fervour  in  these  tenns :  'Lord ! 
turn  the  worM  upside  down,  that  Christians  may 
make  bread  of  it.'  *' 

A  CELBI^RATBO  WARLOCR. 

A  farmer  of  the  name  of  Willoi,  near  Tameat- 
▼al»  in  the  Highlands  of  Badenoch,  was  believed 
to  possess  supernatural  powers.  He  took  care  to 
keep  up  this  impression  by  a  peculiarity  of  dress, 
always  appearing  in  scarlet  clothes.  He  was 
resorted  to  by  persons  who  wished  to  discover 
stolen  goods,  restore  the  milk  of  the  eows,  remove 
the  curse  of  barrenness  from  their  wives,  oir  the 
effects  of  any  incantations  and  witchcraft.  It  hap- 
^Dod  tlMt  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Aleiander  Hay,  ths  lown-clerk  of 
Nairn,  had  been  stolen  from  a  bleach iag-gieen, 
just  Jbefora  Willoz  came  down  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
He  walked  with  Mr.  Hay  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other,  in  his  scarlet  uniform,  and  it 
was  given  out  that  Willox  was  come  to  discover 
the  thief,  and  wopld  do  so  if  the  clothes  were  not 
immediately  restosed.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing oigbt  they  were  all  brought  back. 
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jacta  on  which  witches  have  vented  their  malice. 
It  was  at  the  cows  that  the  elf-arrows  were  for- 
merly shot,  and  elf-arrow  heads  are  still  occa- 
sionally to  be  found.  The  industry  of  the  poor 
farmer  and  cottager's  wife,  has  in  all  ages  been 
crippled  by  the  villainous  incantations  and  spells 
which  have  stopped  the  cows  from  giving  milk. 
Happily,  however,  means  have  been  found  to 
counteract  this  diabolical  interference;  and  the 
branches  of  the  roan*tree  and  woodbine,  put  up 
over  the  door,  have  been  found  most  serviceable 
in  counteracting  Satanic  influence  on  these  useful 
animals.  A  piece  of  raoontain*ash,  tied  to  a  cow's 
tail,  has  also  been  a  powerful  specific,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  consider  that  these  invaluable  plants 
still  retain  their  gceat  and  characteristic  virtues* 
The  service  of  Willoa  io  directing  the  proper 
modes  of  protecting  these  animals  from  spells^ 
has  been  justly  celebrated  for  and  wide,  through- 
out the  neighbouring  counties. 

The  man  who  could  restore  milk  to  cows,  was 
justly  held  best  able  to  do  a  still  greater  service, 
and  remove  barrenness  from  women.  His  demand 
was  moderate,  merely  a  guinea,  a  usual  physi- 
cian's fee ;  for  with  him  such  prescriptions  were 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  atf t.  A  man  named 
Stua^  near  the  river  Spey,  who^had  been  married 
nine  years,  went  to  him  to  ask  hh  help.  WiUos 
performed  the  necessarv  mystic  c«rettuinies,  bless- 
ed a  portion  of  water  by  a  latin  prayer,  ordered 
Stuart  to  give  his  wife  three  glasses  of  it  before 
bed-time,  and  to  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  This 
man  had  a  child  within  twelve  months  after  that 
time,  and  had  several  aflofwaida. 

MimSTBR  OP  OLBNILA  PONISUBD. 

The  minister  of  Glcaila,  after  the  battle  of 
CuUoden,  scoured  the  moor  every  day,  witU  a 
pistol  concealed  under  his  great  coat,  which  he 
presented  to  the  breasts  of  any  unfortunate  gen* 
tlemen  whom  he  fell  in  with,  in  order  to  take 
them  prisoners.  This  iniquitous  interpreter  of 
the  word  of  Qod  considered  it  at  a  holy  underta- 
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king  ta  bring  hit  felldw  creatares  to  the  acaffoM ; 
and  be  waa  the  cause  of  the  death  of  ^ve:al 
whom  he  had  thus  taken  by  sarprise. 

The  punishment  of  this  inhuman'  monster  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Abachie.  Abachie 
resolved  to  go  to  his  own  castle  ;  and  the  minister 
of  Glenila  having  been  informed  of  his  return 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  body  of  his 
parishioners,  true  disciples  of  such  a  pastor,  and 
proceeded  with  them  to  the  castle  of  Abachie,  in 
order  to  take  Mr.  Gordon  prisoner.  He  had  only 
time  to  save  himself  by  jumping  out  of  window 
ill  his  shirt. 

As  we  seldom  pardon  a  treacherous  attempt  on 
our  life,  Mr.  Gordon  assembled  a  dozen  of  his 
yassab  some  days  afterwards,  set  out  with  them 
in  the  night,  and  contrived  to  obtain  entrance 
into  the  house  of  this  fanatical  minister.  Having' 
found  him  in  bed,  they  immediately  performed 
that  operation  upon  him  which  Abelard  under- 
went ;  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he 
repeated  iiis  nightly  excursions  with  his  parish- 
ioners, tboy  would  pay  him  a  second  visit,  which 
should  cost  him  his  life. 

IMPRISONUENr  OF  A  LAIRD  OF  GRANT. 

A  Kon  of  a  forme;  laird  of  Grant,  known  in  tra- 
dition by  tlie  name  of  Laird  Humphrey,  presented, 
in  his  conduct  an-)  fate,  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  power  occasionally  exerted  by  the  Elders  of 
a  clan.  He  was,  in.some  respects,' wliat  the  High- 
landers admire;  handsome,  courageous,  open- 
hearted,  and  open-handed.  But  by  the  indulgence 
of  a  weak  and  fond  father,  and  the  influcace  of 
violentand  unrestrained  passions,  hebeeame  licen- 
tious and  depraved,  lost  all  respect  for  his  Tather,. 
and  used  to  go  about  with  a  number  of  idle  young 
men,  trained  up  to  unbounded  licentiousness.  The 
dissolute  youths  visited  in  families,  and  .remained 
%miil  every  thing  was  consumed ,  and  after  every 
kind  of  riotous  insult,  removed  to  treat  another  in 
the  same  manner,  till  they  became  the  pest  and 
annoyance  of  the  whole  country.  I^ird  Hum- 
"*»r«y  had,  in  the  maan  time,  iD<;urred  many  heavy 


debt*.  The  elders  of  the  eUm  bought  up  these 
debts,  which  gave  them  foil  power  over  him; 
they  then  put  him  in  prison  in  Elgin,  and  kept 
him  there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  leaving 
the  management  of  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  his 
younger  brother.  The  debts  were  made  a  pretext 
for  confining  him,  the  ciders  not  choosing  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  various  crimes  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  the  consciousness  of  which  made  him 
more  quietly  submit  to  the  restraint. 

JAMBS  FRANCIS  EDWARD  KBITU. 

This  celebrateit  fleld-marshal,  who  acquired  so 
much  glory  in  the  service  of  Russia,  and  after- 
wards in  the  wars  of  Prederiok  the  Great,  of  Prus- 
sia, was  born  at  Inveiugie  castle,  and  was  baptized 
June  16tb,  1696,  according  to  the  parish  register 
of  St.  Fergus,  lie  was  the  younger  son  of  George 
Keith,  earl-marischal,  by  lady  Mary  Drummond, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Perth. 

The  elements  of  his  education  he  received  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Roddiman,  author  of 
the  Grammar  which  goes  under  his  name,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  college  at  Aberdeen,  found- 
ed by  one  of  his  great  ancestora  ta  1596.  His 
tutors  there  were  William  Meston,  and  Robert 
Keith,  afterwards  a  bishop  of  the  Scotch  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Affiiirs  of  the  Chnrch  and  State  of  Scotland,  from 
the  death  of  James  V.  to  that  of  Queen  Mary. 

He  wss  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  Isw, 
but  the  Rebellion  breaking  out  in  1715,  he,  with 
lits  brother  Earl-marischal,  were  too  deeply  in- 
volved to  remain  in  Scotland  after  its  termination. 
It  was  an  ill-judged  policy  of  the  court  to  deprive 
his  brother  of  his  command  in  the  Guards;  and 
the  representations  of  the  earl  of  Marr,  with  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  mother,  who  was  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  urged  them  on  to  venture  all  in  a 
cause  which,  it  is  well  known,  waa  then  generally 
popular  amongat  tlie  gentry  in  Scotbmd,  however 
few  chose  to  venture  their  lives  and  property  is 
its  support.  At  the  battle  of  SheriflfmuiT  he  re- 
ceived a  slight  womd  in  the  neek^  which  was 
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first  diicovc9«d  by  a  friend,  af  he  wai  goin^  to 

bed,  who  feeing  part  of  the  shirt  stick  between 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  where  the  blood  was  con- 
gouled  and  grown  hard,  proposed  to  pour  in  aome 
oil  to  eoften  it,  but  Keith  immediately  pulled  it 
aw;.y,  without  any  apparent  concern,  or  sense  of 
puin. 

On  the  Boppression  of  the  Rebellion  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  under,  the  assistance  of 
Maupertuis,  who  afterwards  measured  the  degree 
of  latitude  in  Lapland.  He  here  became  acquainted 
with  the  Czar  Peter,  who  offered  him  a  commis- 
sion, if  he  would  go  to  Russia ;  but  he  declined 
it,  being  unwilling  to  fight  against  the  king  of 
Sweden,  whose  valour  he  admhed,  and  whose 
misfortunes  he  pitied. 

•From  Paris  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  had  a 
commission  in  the  Irish  brigade,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  In  the  Spanish  service  he 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  his  farther  pro- 
motion was  stopped  b]t  his  adherence  to  the  Pro* 
testant  faith. 

After  ten  years,  tfieie  being  no  war  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  he  went  to  Russia.  The  duke  of 
Liria,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  in  1715,  but  had 
escaped  in  safety  from  Scotland,  was  sent  ambas* 
sador  from  Spain  to  Russia,  and  he  introduced 
Keith  to  the  Czarina*  She  received  him  with 
great  macks  of  favour,  and  gave  him  a  commission 
as  brigadier-general  in  her  service.  He  was  soon 
after  mads  lien  tenant-general.  He  was- in  all  the 
^reat  battles  which  then  occurred  in  the  war  be- 
tween theTuiks  and  Russians,  and  was  the  first  to 
mount  the  breach  at' the  storming  of  Ocknkow, 
when  he  received  a  ball,  that  shattered  his  heel 
in  such  a  manner  that  he'  was  obliged  to  be  car- 
ried off. 

His  fame  was  now  great  in  his  native  country. 
The  OMgistrates  of  Aberdeen,  as  a  token  of  respect 
for  their  countryman,  Field-Marihal  Keith,  pre- 
sented to  him  a  pair  of  stockings,  spun  of  High- 
land wool,  and  knitted  by  a  lady  in  the  town,  of 


sueh  fhmiess,  that  altboiigli  of  the  laigesL  siie^  breaking  out*  faetwcott  the  Russians  and  Swedes^ 
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they  conld  easily  be  drawn  throngh  a  thninfabring. 
They  were  sant^  to  him  in  a  box  of  curious  work- 
manship, and  he  regarded  them  as  so  raluable  an 
acquisition,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  empress  of  Russia,  to  whom  be  afterwards 
presented  them. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  came  to  England, 
and  was  introduced  at  court  by  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, January  5lh,  1740,  being  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Russian  General  in  Chief,  and  he  was  most 
graciously  received. 

It  has  been  stated  in  most  accounts  of  his  life, 
that  he  was  himself  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
Russia ;  but  this  appears  to  be  incorrect.  His 
brother,  the  earl-marischal,  had  been  attainted, 
but  General  Keith  had  never  been  so,  and  as  his 
rebellion  bad  been  in  his  very  early  youth,  it  was 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  make  his  peace,  particu- 
larly when  sevemi  courts  of  Europe  interbred 
themselves  in  bis  behalf.  He  made  application 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  be  allowed  to  succeed 
as  immediate  heir  to  his  cousin  the  earl  of  Kin- 
tore,  whose  prospect  of  an  heir  of  his  own  body 
was  then  very  uncertain.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  the  estate  and  honours  of  Kintore,  on 
the  decease  of  the  earl,  should  have  come  to  earl- 
marischal ;  but  he  being  attainted,  the  crown 
would  have  had  the  estate  during  earl-marischars 
life,  and  marshal  Keith  could  not  have  succeeded 
until  alter  his  death.  Marshal  Keith,  therefore, 
made  interest  to  be  allowed  to  succeed  as  imme- 
diate heir,  during  his  brother's  life.  His  applica* 
ti<m  was  not  successful.  A  Bill  was,  indeed, 
brought  into  Parliament,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
signitied,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  Majesty's 
consent  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  but  he  opposed  it  as 
a  member,  as  did  Sir  William  Young,  and  the 
majority  decided  against  it,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  duke  of  Aigyle,  and  many  other 
friends  of  the  family. 

Having  finished  his  bushiess  in  England,  he 
returned  to  Petcfsborgb,  where  he  was  mpre  ca- 
ftsatd  than  ever,  and  continued  there  till  a  war 
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He 


he  went  into  Finlafld  9m  lieutflBant-flemml. 
gained  the  battle  of  WilauwaUiiBd,  by  fetckii^  a 
coBipaM  abotti  a  hUl»  and  attackiBg  the  Swede*  in 
flank,  with  5000  dragooDt,  at  a  time  when  victory 
had  well  nigh  declared  in  th^ir  fovonr.  He  like- 
,  wiae,  by  a  8tratagem»  disposseaied  them  of  the 
'  island  of  Aland,  in  the  Baltic,  althongh  the  gar- 
rison there  had  been  reinforced  by  tioopt  Som 
Stockholm- 
After  the  peace  of  Abo,  he  wai  sent  by  thfe 
Czarina  Ambassador  Extraordinliry  to  the  conrt  of 
Sweden,  to  compliment  the  king  on  the  election 
of  a  successor  to  the  crown.  Though  the  choice 
of  a  successor  had  been  made  contrary  to  the  in- 
clination of  his  majesty,  who  Was  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  pnnce  of  Hcssc  Casscl,  yet  he 
received  General  Keith  with  great  politeness,  and 
took  much  pleasttte  in  conversing  with  him,  in 
private,  on  the  most  serious  affairs. 

The  splendour  in  which  he  appeared  at  Stock* 
holm  not  only  exhaoated  his  allowance,  but  the 
moncfy  which  he  had  himself  acquired  during  a 
service  of  eighteen  years,  so  that  he  was  obli^ 
to  pledge  his  jewels  to  maintain  his  station.  On 
his  return  he  was  hononredwith  a  marshal's  staff. 
His  high  fame'  for  bravery  and  niilitary  talents 
procured  an  advantageous  offer  to  enter  the  Prus- 
sian service,  which  he  accepted. 

The  king  of  Prussia  treated  htm  with  all  honor 
due  to  his  birth  and  merit,  and  honoured  him  so 
far  with  his  confidence  as  to  travel  over  great 
part  of  Germa^,  Poland,  and  Hut^ry  with  him, 
m  disguise.  His  majesty  is  said  in  that  manner 
to  have  visited  most  cities  in  Europe.  This  cii^ 
camstance  has,  however,  been  doubted,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  haf  ing  pawned  his  jewels.  The  latter 
is,  however,  not  improbable,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been,  at  times,  in  embarrassment  in  Prussia. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  deemed  it  prudent  not 
to  go  abroad,  the  great  Frederick  came  to  visit' 
him,  and  found  him  in  a  small  garden,  ^ith  a  vast 
number  of  pieces  of  wood  to  represent  soldiers, 
'  '-^h  he  drew  up  in  various  ways,  and  studied 
'Mil  effectual  methods  of  speedHy  demolish- 


ia|^  tham.  Hie  king  ww  tinch  nAwsed  vith  tha 
game,  and  aftcrwaids  tried  nmny  manoenvres,  in 
company  with  the  ftbrshal,  which  they  practised 
together  afterwards  in  real  warfare. 

After  much  active  service,  returning  from  a 
.separate  command,  to  join  the  king's  army,  at 
Hochkirehen,  ISth  October,  1758,  he  censured  the 
place  of  encampment,  as  laying  them  open  to 
attack,  and  the  king  agreed  to  change  his  position 
next  day.  But  the  Austrians  attacked  them  vi^r- 
oosly  that  same  night.  On  the  first  alat-m,  Mar- 
shal- Keith  mounted  his  horse,  assembled  the 
troops  nearest  to  him,  and  proceeded  directly  to 
the  village  of  Hochkirehen,  of  which  the  enemy 
had  got  possession.  He  drove  them  out,  bat  a 
strong  body  of  fresh  troops  coming  on,  he  was 
forced  to  fetire,  but  he  bmvely  rallied  his  troop% 
and  a  second  time  drove  the  'enemy  off.  Fresh 
troops  coming*  against  him,  once  more  compelled 
him  to  retreat,  but  he  a  third  time  made  a  chaiige 
tipon  the  Austrians^  seeovered  the  village,  and 
finding  it  untenable,  set  it  on  ftre.  Dnrtng-  this 
contest  he  charged  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  expo- 
sing his  person  like  the  meanest  soldier,  in  older 
to  inspirit  the  inen  by  his  presence  and  example. 
He  thus  kept  the  Austrians  at  bay  for  many  hours, 
and  enabled  the  Prussian  army  to  retire.  At  eight 
in  the  morning  he  was  severely  wounded,  bat 
would  not  quit  the  field,  and  continued  waraaly  en-, 
gag^  till  nine,wben  he  reoeivted  a  shot  in  the  breast, 
which  brought  him  lifeless  to  the  ground.  His  body 
was  stripped,  and  lay  exposed  till  it  was  pavceived 
by  count  Ijasct,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  who 
recognised  him  by  the  acar  of  the  wound  receivedat 
Ockiakow..  He  waa  decently  buried  by  the  cuaate 
al  Hochkirehen,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Berlin. 

The  king  of  Prussia  testified  his  svatitiide  to 
Marahal  Keith  by  a  most  splendid  fitineral  at  BeD> 
lin,  February  8d,  -1758,  at  which  were  tioops» 
coaehes,'cannon,  and  every  thin^  which  cooU  do 
honour  to  the  great  commander. 

Near  the  Brandenburg  gate»  at  Beriift,  is  a 
square,  in  which  are  five  imible  statues  of  gene- 
rals who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wnra  of 
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Frederiek  tbe  Great.  On*  of  thoie  it  a  aiatiie  of 
MarBhal  Keith,  who  is  ia  the  umform  of  his  re^t- 
nent.  His  portrait  was  also  hunc  up  in  the  fgnal 
Lutherao  church  by  order  of  the  kiog. 
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CROMWELL  AND  TUB  SHOBMAKBR. 

When  Cromwell,  ia  \6S0,  entered  Glasgow,  he 
attended  divine  service  in  the  Hi^h  church  ;  but 
the  presbyterian  divine  who  officiated  poured 
forth,  with  more  zeal  tlian  prudence,  the  vial  of 
his  imlii^nation  upon  the  person,  principles,  and 
cause  of  the  independent  general.  One  of  Crom* 
well's  oiBcers  rose  and  whispered  his  commander, 
who  seemed  to  ^ive  him  a  short  and  stem  answer, 
and  the  sermon  was  concluded  without  int«frrup- 
tioB.  Amongthe  crowd  that  were  assembled  to 
gase  ax  the  general,  as  be  came  out  of  the  church, 
was  a  shoemaker,  the  son  of  one  of  James  the 
Siath's  Scottish  footmen.  This  man  had  been 
bora  and  bred  in  England,  bat  after  bis  lather's 
death  bad  settled  in  Glasgow.  Cromwell  eyed 
him  asong  the  crowd,  and  immediately  called  him 
by  his  name.  The  man  fled ;  hot  at  Cromwell's 
command  one  of  his  retimie  followed  him,  and 
brought  him  to  the  general's  lodgings.  A  number 
of  the  inhabitants  remained  at  the  door,  waiting 
the  end  of  this  extraordinary  scene.  The  shoe- 
maker soon  came  out  in  high  spirits,  and  shewing 
some  gold,  declared  he  was  going  to  drink  Crom- 
weirs  heath.  Many  attended  him  to  hear  the  par- 
ticulars of  nis  interview  ;  among  others  the  grand- 
father of  the  narrator.*  The  shoemaker  said  he 
had  been  a  pbiyfeUow  of  Cromwell,  when  they 
were  both  bovs,  their  parents  residing  in  the  same 
street ;  that  he  had  fled  when  the  general  iirst 
called  him,  thinking  he  might  owe  him  some  ill 
will,  on  aocQunt  of  bis  fiitber  being  in  the  seffvice 
of  the  Royal  Family.  He  added,  that  Cromwell 
had  been  wo  irern  kind  and  familiarivith  bias,  that 
he  vemaved  lo  ask  him  what  the  olBeer  had  said 
to  him  in  church.  **  He  proposed,"  saidCromwell, 
*^to  poll  fMth*  the  minister  by  the  ears;  fad  I 
anawered,  thai  the  preacher  was  one  fool  and  he 
another." 


HIOHLano  tBIIJBAIIT  AT  WAtBRlOO. 

A  Highland  serjeant,  formerly  billeted  in  Mr. 
Van  Mbn's  house,  at  Brussels,  came  back  with 
the  basket-hilt  of  his  sword  so  bruised  that  he 
could  not  gel  his  hand  out  of  it  till  relieved  by  a 
blacksmith !  He  made  very  light  of  his  wounds, 
and  only  hoped  soon  to  be  **ax  the  enemy  again." 
They  had  not  disarmed  him  at  least. 

DUCKING  A  TAILOR. 

'<  In  the  course  of  my  travels  on  the  banks  of 
the  Spey,  (says  Mr.  Hall,)  1  fell  in  one  evening 
with  a  crowd  ot  people  about  the  ed^  of  it. 
Upon  enquiring  the  cause  of  their  crowding  tog^ 
ther,  I  found  they  were  ducking  a  tailor.  The 
tailor,  who  was  rather  of  a  diminutive  sise,  had 
had  the  bands  of  matrimony  proclaimed  three  dif-. 
ferent  Sundays  with  a  youQg  woman  in  a  neigbr 
bouring  parish ;  but  offered  to  stake  Ave  guinaaa 
that,  though  this  was  the  case,  yet  he  coiild  get 
any  servant  maid  in  the  parish  to  nutrrv  bim  be- 
fore  Sunday.  There  being  a  beautiiul  youi^ 
girl  in  the  house  where  this  tailor  and  they  who 
held  the  bet  were  drinking,  they  filed  upon  her  as 
a  trial.  The  Uilor  immediately  steptto  the  kitchen, 
^toek  her  by  the  hand,--told  her  that  though  the 
bands  of  matrimony  were  proclaimed  with  another, 
be  did  not  mean  to  marry  her ;  that,  however,  he 
was  determined  to  be  married  without  delay,— 
that  she  was  the  person  he  had  fiied  on,  and  that 
he  must  have  her  answer  this  evening.  '  The  girl 
did  not  believe  him.  However,  upon  two  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  were  seat  by  him,  reasoning 
with  her  on  the  same  ground  that  he  had  done, 
namely,  that  he  had  a  house  and  a  good  business, 
and  she  neither  father  nor  mother  to  care  for  her, 
she  bewail  to  hesitate,  and  portly  to  promise  to 
hear  bim.  There  happened  to  be  in  the  bouse  a 
drunken  smith,  an  uncommonly  stout  man,  who 
observing  what  was  goiBg  on,  and  finding  on  in- 
terro^ting  the  tailor,  that  he  was  only  ui  jest  with 
the  girl,  and  did  not  moan  to  marry,  immediately 
took  him  to  the  river  side,  and  then  dnigging  him 
by  the  collar  into  the  jiver,  ducked  him  heactif- 
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only  bfing^iagf  his  head  now  and  tbep  whore  water, 
that  he  mi^bt  not  be  drowned.  Such  I  found  was 
the  cause  of  so  many  being  assembled  here,  aU 
heartily  approving  of  the  drunken  smith's  con- 
duct, as,  1  confess,  I  also  did ;  the  tailor  ceitainly 
deserving  punishment  for  treating  a  poor  unsus- 
pecting girl  as  he  did«" 

A  LAIRD  ON  THE  COTTY-STOOL. 

A  laird  being  summoned  to  make  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Session,  did  not  deny  what  he  was 
cbaiged  with,  but  refuB€»d  to  mount  the  cutty-stool, 
though  he  had  no  objections  to  pay  a  fine.  Mr. 
Hunier  insisted  he  should  do  penance  before  the 
congregation.  Mr.  Halley  dreading  excommuni- 
cation, which,  in  Scotland,  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter, at  last  agreed  to  stand  on  the  stool  of  repen- 
tance, and  be  duly  rebuked,  on  the  condition  that 
the  minister  should  not  mention,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  name  of  the  woman  with  whom 
he  had  transgressed.  Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  conceded  that  point,  and  said  he 
would  not.  , 

Mr.  Halley  appears  on  the  cutty-stool.—''  Mr. 
James  Halley,  you  appear  here,  before  God  and 
this  congregation,  to  confess  and  declare  your  con- 
trition for  the  heinous  sin' of  fornication  wi'  — ^ 
(but  here  recollecting  his  promise,)  1  need  na  say 
wha  wi' ;  we  a*-»a'—  ken  wb«  wi',  "  This  extm- 
ordinary  turn  gave  wing  to  ilie  affair  over  all  the 
country,  ftir  and  near.  The  laird  bad  wrapped 
himself  up  in- two  great  coats,  the  one  buttoned 
before,  the  other  behind,  with  the  neck  turned  up, 
so  as  to  conceal  his  face.  ''  Ah ! "  cried  Mr. 
Hunter,  "  weel  may  ye  be  ashamed ;  but  turn  about 
your  face ;  1  say,  Mr.  Halley,  turn  about  your 
face."  The  laird  tumed  himself  about,  but  still 
presented  a  back.^"Oho!"  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
'*  youVe  aw  back,  are  ye  ?  Gin  ye  had  been  aw 
bac-k,  yc  had  not  been  here." 


SBI.  TBIN. 

This  superstitious  custom  is  a  kind  of  riual 
sacrifice,  performed  by  tlie  banboMii  of  •ytry 
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village  in  the  tiigli lands  o^  Scotland,  on  tiie  first 
of  May.  They  cut  a  8ij[uare  trench  on  the  ground, 
leaving  a  turf  in  the  middle  ;  on  that  they  niuke 
a  fire  of  wood,  on  which  they  dress  a  larf^e  caudle 
of  eggs,  butler,  oatmeal,  and  milk ;  and  brine, 
IieFides  the  ingredients  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of 
beef  and  whiskey,  for  each  of  the  company  must 
contribute  something.  Tbe  rites  begin  with  spil- 
ling some  of  the  caudle  on  the  ground,  by  way  of 
libation.  On  that  every  one  takes  a  cake  of  oat- 
meal, upon  which  are  raised  nine  sc^uare  knobs, 
ea^h  dedicated  to  some  particular  being,  the  sup- 
posed preserver  of  their  flocks  and  heids,  or  to 
some  particular  animal,  the  real  destroyer  of 
them  ;  each  person  turns  his  face  to  the  fire, 
breaks  off  a  knob,  and  flinging  it  over  his  shoul- 
der, says,  ''This  I  give  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my 
horses;  this  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my  sheep/' 
and  so  on.  After  that  they  use  the  same  ceremony 
to  the  noxious  animal  :  "  Xhh  I  give  to  thee,  O 
fox  !  spare  thou  my  lambs :  This  to  thee,  O  hoo<2- 
ed  crow  !  This  to  thee,  O  eagle !  "  When  the 
ceremony  is  over  they  dine  on  the  caudle ;  and 
after  the  feast  is  fini^ied,  what  is  left  is  bid  by 
two  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose  ;  but  on  the 
next  Sunday  they  re-assemble,  and  finish  tlie  relics 
of  the  fir^  entertainment. 

8f«  JAMBS  WALLACE. 

In  1760,  Sir  James  Wallace,  in  tlie  Experiment 
of  50  guns,  conducted  a  predatory  warfare  on  the 
French  coast.  Having  driven  several  large  fri- 
gates into  the  bay  of  Concalle,  in  Normandy,  until 
they  had  run  close  under  cover  of  a  battery,  and 
his  pilots  not  venturing  to  take  farther  charge  of 
bis  ship,  he  immediately  took  the  risk  and  ma- 
nagement upon  himself,  boldly  passed  up  the  bay, 
and  laid  her  ashore  abreast  of  the  battery.  In  that 
situation  he  engaged,  until  he  sileDced  the  bat- 
tery, and  compelled  the  French  crews  to  abandon 
their  ships,  which  were  immediately  boarded  and 
brought  away.  Two  other  frigates)  an  armed  cuv- 
ter,  and  a  Bumbec  of  small  ciafl,  were  set  on  fixe> 
or  otherwise  destroyed. 
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ROBERT   BRCCE'S   TESTA1IE!^T. 

The  maxims,  or  political  testament  of  ^  Robert 
Bruce  are  preserved  in  old  ScoUisU  metre,  (see 
Fcrdu»,  l.  xii.  c.  10.) — Tiiey  are  curious  and  not 
difficult  to.be  unders-ood. 

**  On  fut  siild  be  all  Scottis  weire, 
*•  Be  hyll  and  inosse  thaimself  to  wcire, 
**  I^et  wod  (or  Wallis  be  bow  and  speire 
*'  That  innemis  do  tliaim  na  dreire. 
"  In  Strait  plncis  par  kcip  all  Sloire 
"  And  Inpn  the  planen  land  thaim  befoire ;  • 
**  Tlianen  sail  pass  away  in  haist 
"  Quhen  that  they  And  naithing  bot  wai&t, 
"  With  wyllis  and  waikencn  of  the  nicht, 
**  And  mekill  noycsmaid  on  hycht, 
"  Thanen  sail  they  tumen  with  great  affrai, 
' **  As  they  were  chasit  with  swerd  away. 
"  This  is  the  connsall  and  intent 
•*  Of  gud  King  Robert's  Testament." 

A   CAT   RACE. 

Towards  the  end  of  every  summer,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fife  are  in  the  habit  of  assembling  to  see, 
what  thev  term,  a  cat  race.  The  rat  is  enclosed 
in  an  old  cask,  which  is  suspended  by  a  rope, 
from  the  middle  of  a  pole,  each  end  of  which  is 
fixed  at  the  top  of  two  others.  From  this  trans- 
verse beam  the  cask  is  hung  like  a  man  from  a 
gtillows,  and  every  person  on  horseback  is  at 
liberty,  as  he  rides  briskly  below  the  cask  to  reach 
up  and  try  to  knock  the  end  out  of  the  cask  in 
which  the  cat  is,  so  as  to  make  her  fall  down 
aoMmg  the  multitude,  seVeral  thousands  of  whom 
are  generally  assembled  to  beho\d  this  savage 
spectacle.  He  who  either  kills  the  cat,  or  makes 
her  fall  among  the  people,  is  said  to  ^in  the  race. 
Nor  is  this  all:  the  poor  cat,  which,  like  all 
others,  generally  lights  upon  her  fee!,  is  chased, 
taken  up  bv  the  tail,  thrown  into  the  air,  perhaps 
an  hundred  times,  till  she  dies;  and  the  poor  ani- 
mal thus  tossed  into  the  air,  glad,  and  yet  afraid  to 
light  among  so  many  people,  some  of  whom  she 
generally  wounds  in  her  foil,  seems  to  Afford  the 


people  of  this  place,  forgKting  that  cats  tmvo 
feelings  as  well  as  themselves,  a  high  degrett  of  / 
amusement. 

HieULAND  80LDIBRS  / 

It  is  not  in  manufacturing  towns«  but  in  the  na^ 
ttonal  regiments,  if  at  all,  the  high  lander  resomrs 
the  energy  of  hta  character,  and  fhids  room  o 
display  once  more  the  virtues  of  habit,  and  i  »f 
sentiment;  for  here  he  is  generally  afsociat<d 
with  bein?8  like  himself.  Here  his  enthosias  n 
finds  an  object ;  his  honourable  feelings,  his  lovb 
of  distinction,  his  contempt  for  danger,  and,  wh(« 
is  of  equal  importance  in  the  military  life,  his^ 
calm  fortitude,  stem  hardihood,  and  patient  endu-^ 
ranee,  all  find  scope  for  exercise  Here  too,  min«^ . 
gled  with  his  countrymen »  he  tells  and  hears  tile 
tales  of  other  time»,  beguiles  the  weary  w^ilth  of 
night  with  the  songs  that«echoed  through  the  halls 
of  his  chief,  or  repeats,  on  the  toilsome  march, 
the  love  ditty  inspired  by  the  makfen  that  first 
charmed  him  with  the  smile  of- beauty,  and  the 
voice  of  melody  in  his  native  glen. 

The  recollections  and  association*  preserve  in 
pristine  vigour  the  fairest  trait  in  the  highland 
character.  Social  and  convivial  as  Donald's  incli- 
nations are  when  others  join  the  mirthful  baud, 
and  share  the  cup  of /festivity;  he  retires  to  his 
barrack  or  tent,  and  Adds  the  hard-saved  sixpence 
to  the  little  hoard,  nAich  the  paymaster  promises 
to  remit  home  to  pay  his  fathei^s  arrear  of  rent, 
or  purchase  a  cow  to  his  widowed  mother.  Poor 
Donald  Is  no  mechanic:  be  cannot,  like  other 
soldiers,  work  at  a  trade  when  in  qoartert:  yet 
day  after  day,  with  unwearied  perseverance,  he 
mounts  guanl  for  those  who  have  this  resource,  to 
add  a  little  to  this  fond,  sacred  to  the  dearest 
charitiea  of  life,  the  best  feelings  of  humanity. 
This  sobriety  presenres  alive  the  first  impressions 
of  principle,'  the  rectitude,  the  humble  piety,  and 
habitual  self-denial,  to  which  a  camp-life,  or 
the  unsettled  wanderings  that  belong  to  it,  are  so 
averse. 

Theie  are  cifcomstancea  of  very  late  oocarrencOf  . 


<«> 
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Bot  of  individliah  odIjt,  hat  of  whots  regiments 
fit  blghlanden,  estrciMQg  this  generous  aelf- 
deoial,  to  remit  moneys  to  their  poor  relntions  at 
hooie,  to  «D  extent  that  wooU  stagger  creduHty 
Here  it  particularised  The  officers  of  one  of  the 
fdgifltieiits  to  which  we  allade,  flndiog  such  satau 
temitted  through  their  hands,  and  seeing  their 
sen  constantly  either  on  guard,  or  at  hard  labour, 
began  to  fcar  that  they  were  living  too  low  to  sup- 
port such  perpetual  exertion.  Every  day  they 
visited  the  barracks  to  be  assured  that  their  men 
made  uae  of  a  proportion  of  animal  food.  They 
were  first  deceived,  bv  seeiag  pots  on  the  fire 
with  meat  boiling  in  them,  as  they  thought;  but,. 
cMi  a  nearer  inspection  found  that  io  many  of  them 
stalka  of  kail  was  the  only  article  they  contained. 
Hiey  brought  long  sticks  with  them  afterwards, 
and  Boaoded  the  bottoms  to  make  sure. 

A  liighland  regiment,  during  the  wars  with 
Tippoo  Saib,  eagaged  in  an  unfortunate  recontre, 
where  above  800  hundred  of  them  fell  into  the 
hands  of  that  remoraelesa  tyrant.  They  were 
treated  with  the  most  cruel  indignity,  and  fed  upon 
a  very  sparing  portion  of  unwholesome  rice, 
which  operated  as  a  slow  poison,  assisted  by  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  unwhole- 
some dews  of  night,  to  which  they  were  purposely 
exposed  to  shake  their  constancy.  Daily  some 
of  their  companions  dropped  before  their  eyes, 
and  daily,  they  were  offeied  liberty  and  plenty  in 
exchange  for  this  Jiugering  tortare,  on  conditioil 
of  relinquishing  their  religion,  and  taking  the 
turban ;  yet  no  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
purchaae  life  on  these  term. 
^  These  highlanders  were  from  the  bles,  and  en- 
tirely illiterate,  scarce  one  of  them  could  have 
told  the  name  of  any  particular  sect  of  christians, 
aad  all  the  idea  they  had  of  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion, waa,  that  it  was  averse  to  their  own;  and  that 
adopting  it,  they  should  renounce  Him  who  had 
died  that  they  might  live,  and  who  loved  them> 
and  could  support  them  under  all  sufferings.  The 
graat  ootKnes  of  their  religion,  the  partoenlar  te- 

^ta  which  distingoish  it  from  erery  Other,  were 


early  and  deeply  HnpfeMed  on  their  minds,  and 
proved  soffictent  in  the  bonr  of  trial. 

**  Rise  muses  rise !  and  all  your  tuneful  breath : 
**  These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  deatli." 

^Nor  shall  they :  saints  and  angels  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  their  humble  triumph,  when  the  trophies 
of  the  proud  and  tlie  monuments  of  the  great  shall 
have  mouldered  into  dust,  or  been  swept  awny  in 
the  wreck  of  nature. 

VARIOUS   MODES  OF  BPBLLlBiO.   ' 

The  word  Buchan  is  spelled  in  varioos  aoihon 
and  records,  by  more  ways  than  almost  any  other 
word  known.—' 

Bochin,  Boghan, Bothonchan,  Bouctaaine,  Bou- 
chaio,  Bouchan,  Bouchane,  Boueh^hane,  Boug- 
hain,  Boughan,  Bougwan,  Bowchain,  Bowchane, 
Bowchquhancy  Bowghan,  Bowthan,Buchan,  Boc- 
hane,  Bnch-han,  Buchquhan,  Bnchquhane.  Bueh- 
Wan,  Bucquan,  Buoquhan,  Buquhan,  Bntban,  Buth- 
han,  Buthquhania,  Botquhania,  and  Buwan.  These 
are  taken  from  Barbour,  Winton,  Chronicle  of 
Melrose,  Anderson's  Diplomata,  Rymer,  HoUn- 
shed,  Bailon's  Leicestershire,  Carabden,  Boethius, 
Cotton  and  Uarleian  MSS.  and  the  ballad  of  the 
battle  of  Otterbourne. 

THE   lady's   aOCK. 

At  the  sooth  end  of  the  island  of  Lismore,  we 
sailed  round  a  small  rocky  isle,  over  which  the 
sea  rolls  at  high  tides;  at  other  times  it  raises  its 
rough  famrd  somewhat  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is  called  the  Lady's  Rock  for  the  follow- 
ing reason : —  < 

In  former  tim'es,  one  of  the  Mc  Leans  of  Dnart, 
whose  castle  (now  in  ruins)  stands  on  a  promon- 
tory in  Moll,  in  nearly  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  Lady's  Rock,  married  a  sister  of  Argyle.  The 
Lady  was  himdsome  and  amiable,  bot  unliappiU 
she  was  barren.  In  that  time  it  was  a  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  the  husband  if  the  *wife  bore  him  oo 
children.  Duart  hated  his  hapless  lady  for  thRi 
cause,  and  determined  on  her  destruction.    To 
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accomplish  il  with  ene^.aod,  a*  he  ioMginec^  nie 
from  detectioDy  1^  orcCered  mffiaoa  to  coovey  her 
aecretly  to  the  bare  rock,  near  Lismore,  and  there 
leave  her  to  perish* at  high  tide. 

The  deed  wa*  executed  to  Duart'A  wiih,  and  the 
lady  left  oo  the  rock,  watchiog  the  rolling  tide 
rtain^  to  overwhelm  her.  When  ahe  bad  given 
herself  up  at  a  lost  being,  and  expectad  in  a  very 
short  time  to  be  washed  Croai  Ihe  rock  by  the 
waves,  she  fortunately  peiceived  a  vessel  sailing 
down  the  sound  of  Mnlly  in  the  direction  of  the 
rock  on  which  ahe  was  sitting.  Every  effort  in 
her  power  waa  eierted,  and  every  signal  in  her 
possession  was  displayed  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  people  in  the  vessel.  At  length  they  per- 
ceiYod  her,  and  drew  near  the  rock.  She  made 
herself  known,  and  related  that  it  was  by  order 
of  her  barbarous  .husband,  she  was  left  on  the 
rock,  and  thus  reduced  to  the  wretched  state  in 
wbicl)  they  found  her.  The  mariners,  ever  a  ge- 
nerous race,  took  compassion  on  her,  received 
her  on  board  their  vessel,  and  conveyed  her  safely 
to  her  brother,  at  Inverary. 

Iklp  Lean  Duart  made  a  grand  mock  funeral 
for  his  much  lamented ^Lady,  whom  be  announced 
to  have  died  suddenly.  He  wrote  disconsolate 
letters  to  his  relations,  particularly  to  Argyle,  and 
after  a  decent  time,  went  to  inverary  in  deep 
juonming;  where,  with  the  greatest  show  of  grief, 
lie  lamented  to  his  brother-in-law  the  irrepaiable 
loss  he  had  sustained.  Argyle  said  little,  but 
jH-nt  for  his  sister,  whose  unexpected  appearance 
in  life  and  health,  proved  an  electric  shock  to  the 
tender  husband.  Argyle  was  a  mild  and  amiable 
man,  and  took  no  other  revenge  on  Mc;  Lean,  but 
cominandad  him  to  depart  instantly,  at  the  same 
time  advising  him  to  he  cautious  not  to  meet  his 
brother  Donald,  who  wouM  certainly  take  away  his 
life,  for  having  intended  to  destroy  that  of  his  sister. 

'sir  Donald  Campbell  did  meet  him  many  years 
afterwards  in  a  street  in  Edinbuigh,  and  there 
atabbed  him  for  his  crime  towards  his  sister,  when 
)tfc  (^ean  was  eighty  years  of  age^-Hon.  Mn. 
Bhuraiif%  Omfofiim  m^  Ouidt  to  Urn  HighUmdf. 
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Maat  AHD  mnm, 
Whm  Mr.  Andrew  Melville  and  the  bishop  of 
BfiaehiD,  on  their  retnni  from  Geneva,  in  15T4, 
appioaehed  Orkana,  the  soldier  on  goard  allows 
the  biabop,  who  was  on  foot,  to  pass,  bat  stopped 
Melville,  who  having  spimined  his  foot,  was  on 
horseback.  To  the  question  **  Whence  are  yon  f' 
MeWiller  replied,  «  From  Scotland."— <<  O!  you 
8coU  are  all  HugonoU.*'  "  Hugonots!  what*a 
that  ?  we  do  not  know  snch  people  in  Scotland." 
•'  Yon  have  no  Maas,"  said  the  soldier.— <<  No  Mess, 
man,"  replied  Melville,  merrily,  "  our  children 
in  Scotland  go  to  Mess  every  day."  *'  Bon  com- 
pagnon  alias  vovs,"  said  the  soldier  smiling,  and 
beckoning  him  to  proceed.  When  he  reached 
the  house  (at  which  they  had  previously  agreed 
to  lodge)  he  found  his  two  coontrymen  in  great 
trepidation  lest  their  papers  abonld  have  been 
examined,  and  disposed  to  langh  heartily  at  the 
equivoque  by  which  they  had  escaped  detection. 
They  had  reason  to  eonmtulate  themselves  if 
the  report  of  their  landlord  was  to  be  credited ;  for 
he  assured  theih  that  several  persons  had  of  late 
lost  their  lives  for  as  small  an  offence  as  that  of 
having  come  from  Geneva. 

A   tfTOME   TO  ToilR  CAIRN. 

A  heap  of  stones  was  thrown  over  the  spot  where 
a  person  happened  to  be  killed  or  bnried.  Every 
passenger  added  a  stone  to  this  heap,  which  was 
called  a  cairn.  Ilence  the  Highkuiders  have  a  say- 
ing, when  one  person  serves  another,  or  shows  any 
civility,  *'  1  will  add  a  stone  to  yonr  cairn,"  or  in 
in  other  words,  1  will  adoni  year  gmve,or  respect 
your  memofy. 

CATHBDRAL   AT  KIRKWALL. 

This  church  finds  a  pbce  in  this  work  from 
there  having  been  unhappily  so  few  left  by  the 
hand^  of  violence  at  the  time  of  the  reformation. 
Taking  into  account  the  jemotenesa  and  poverty 
of  the  country  wheie  it  is  placed^  does  credit  to 
the  founder.  It  owea  ita  oiigai  to  Ronald,  connt 
of  Odmay,  who  boiU  it  in  the  early  part  of  tb* 
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twelfth  centary,  in  honour  o(  his  uncle  St.  Magnus, 
the  Saint  of  Orkney,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
lis  length  from  east  to  west  is  236  feet ;  its  breadth 
56;  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  80  feet  long:  and  8S 
broad;  the  heig^ht  of  the  roof  is  71  feet^  and  from 
the  level  of  the  floor  to  the  sommit  of  the  steeple 
are  140  feet.  The  roof,  which  is  vaulted  with 
Gothic  arches,  issupported  by  38  pi  liars,  fourteen 
on  each  side,  besides  four  of  uncommon  strength, 
that  serve  to  support  the  spiie  i  and  while  the 
rest  of  the  pillars  are  only  15  feet,  these  are  24  in 
circumference.  The  east  window,  which  in  point 
of  siseand  symmetry  excels  all'the  rest»  is  12  feel 
broad,  and  SR  feet  in  height,  including  one  at  the 
top,  which  was  called  a  rose  window,  twelve  feet  in 
diameter.  In  the  south  arm  of  the  cross  there  is 
another  rose  window  of  tlie  aame  dimensions. 
The  whole  edifice  is  grand,  simple,  and  wonder- 
fully regular;  and  happily,  from  its  remote  situa- 
tion, and  the  disposition  of  the  people,  it  survived 
the  tumultuous  storms  which  levelled  many  a 
stYperb  edifice  to  the  ground.  It  is  now  the  parish 
church  of  the  town  of  Kirkwall. 

Near  the  Cathedral  stands  an  ancient  ru\n,c«)led 
the  Bi»liop*8  palace,  which  appears  to  have  been 
very  extensive  rather  than  regular.  Here  Haco, 
king  of  Norway,  resided  for  some  time,  after  his 
return  from  the  fiital  battle  of  Larg-A,  in  126S,  and 
died  on  the  15th  of  December  of  that  year.  The 
magnificent  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  ancient 
Earls,  the  sovereigns  of  Oikney,  are  on  the  best 
side  of  the  town. 

TRUE    FORGIVENESS. 

A  Highlander  was  visited  on  his  dooth-bed  by 
his  clerg}'man.  who  exiiorted  Donald  to  prepare 
for  another  world,  by  a  sincere  repentance  of  all 
the  crimes  he  had  committed  on  earth;  and  earr 
nestly  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  forgiving 
his  enemies.  Donald  shrugged  up  his  shoulders 
at  this  hard  reqaest;  yet  he  at  last  agreed  to  for- 
give every  person  who  had  injured  him,  except 
one,  who  had  long  been  the  11  inlander's  morul 
"^,  and  of  whom  I>onahl  hoped  the  parson  woald 
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make  an  exception.  The  holy  man,  however,  in- 
sisted so  much  on  this  point,  that  Donald  at  last 
said  *'  Weel,  weel.  Sir,  since  there  be  no  help  for 
it,  Donald  maun  e'en  forgie  her,  but  (turning  to 
his  two  sons.)  may  G— d  d— n  you,  Duncan  and 
Rory,  if  you  forgie  her." 

HIGHLAND   UNIFORM. 

When  the  Fraser  regiment  was  sent  out  to 
America  in  1757,  it  was  proposed  to  change  the 
uniform,  as  the  Highland  garb  was  said  to  be 
unfit  for  the  cold  winters  and  warm  summers  of 
that  country.  The  officers  and  soldiers  vehemently 
protested  against  any  change,  and  Colonel  Fraser 
explained  to  the  commander  in  chief  the  strong 
attachment  which  the  men  cherished  for  their  na- 
tional dress,  and  the  consequences  that  might  be 
expected  to  follow  if  deprived  of  it.  The  repre- 
sentation was  successful.  In  the  words  of  a  vete- 
ran who  embarked  and  returned  with  the  regi- 
ment :— 

''  Thanks  to  our  generous  chief,  we  arc  allowed 
to  wear  the  garb  of  our  fathers,  and  in  the  coursa 
of  six  winters  shewed  the  doctors  that  they  did 
not  understand  our  constitutions;  for  on  the  co1d> 
est  winters  our  men  were  more  healthy  than  those 
regiments  that  wore  breeches  and  warm  clothing.*' 

MIIRPER    OV    CATHBRINB    HORTIMBR. 

David  Bruce,  during  his  captivity,  had  an  oalaw- 
fnl  intercourse  with  one  Catherine  Mortimer,  a 
native  of  Wales.  She  came  to  Scotland  with  him* 
and  continued  for  several  years  to  be  bis  favourite 
concubine.  She  became  obnoxious  to  aorae  of 
the  nobility ;  they  conspired  against  her  life;  tw* 
wretches,  Hull  and  Dewar,  went  to  her  retidencey 
pretending  they  had  orders  to  convey  her  to  tiie 
King.  She  committed  herself  to  tlieir  guidance; 
on  the  road  between  Melrose  and  Soltra,  they 
murdered  her.  Great  suspicions  arose,  tltat  Thomsia 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Angus,  a  turbulent  aDd  profiicate 
person,  had  instigated  the  mutderevs.  The  king 
imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  Dtrmbartoo;  and 
honourably  interred  his  beloved .  Mortimer  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Abbey  of  Newbottle. 
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aiLT   BVT  NOT   LETTERGD. 

tfidy  Wallace,  celebrated  in  Scotland  for  her 
wit  ani  beauty,  happening  to  be  at  an  Assembly 
in  EdinbuiKch,  a  youn^  g^cntleman,  the  son  of 
his  Majesty's  Printer,  who  had  the  patent  for 
publishing  Bibles,  made  his  appearance,  dress- 
ed in  ?reen  and  gold.  Beine  a  new  face,  and 
extremely  elegant,  be  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  company.  A  general  murmur  prevailed 
in  the  room  to  know  who  he  was^  when  Lady 
Wallace  instant'ly  made  answer,  '^  Oh,  don't  you 
know  him?  It  is  young  Bible  bound  in  calf^  and 
gill  but  not  lettered. 

JOHN    BARBOUR 

This  celebrated  author  of  that  most  interesting 
poem,  containing  the  History  of  the  Deliverance 
of  Scotland,  under  the  valour  and  patriotic  en- 
tcrprize  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  was  bom  fit  Aber- 
deen, about  1S30.  The  year  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, but  as  he  could  not  be  in  priests'  orders  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-four,  and  was  made  an  arch- 
deacon in  133fi,it  must  have  been  either  that  year 
or  b.^fore  it.  He  had  probably  his  early  education 
at  the  seminary  supported  at  the  cathedral^  and 
were  we  to  judge  of  the  state  of  knowledge  from 
the  good  sense  and  most  extensive  information 
displayed  in  the  poems  of  Barbour,  we  should 
form  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  state  of  learning 
at  that  time.  His  infancy  and  youth  were  passed 
in  the  stormy  period  of  the  civil  and  foreign  wars, 
cnrried  on  in*t*ie  wroign  of  King  David  Bruce,  for 
the  independence  of  Scotland,  in  the  calamities 
of  which  time  Aberdeenshire  had  more  than  an 
eqoal  share.  Yet  his  attention  was  not  with- 
drawn for  the  cultivation  of  elegant  literature, 
and  the  best  proof  of  his  attainments  ^nd  sr^nius. 
is  the  zeal  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies  in 
ftiture  life.  John  Barbour  received  holy  orders, 
and  in  K^SB  was  appointor!  archdeacon  of  the 
bishopric  of  Abrrdeon.  In  {S57  he  was  one  of 
tho  three  commissioners  appointed  bythe  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen  to  att-^nd  the  parliament  at  li^din- 
bticglH  ^o  conceit  meBiiiTei  for  the  redemption 


from  captivity  of  King  David  Bruce,  who  Ijad 
been  a  prisoBer  in  England  ever  since  the  anfor- 
Innate  battle  in  1316.  At  that  period  we  And 
three  descriptions  of  persons  obtaining  passports 
io  come  to  England,  or  to  pass  through  info  other 
countries.  One  class  was  mercantile  men,  of 
which  were  several  from  Aberdeen.  1'h«  second 
was  of  pilgrims,  proceeding  for  purposes  of  devo* 
tion,  to  Canterbury,  to  St.  James's,  or  to  Home. 
John  Barbour  has  the  honour  to  have  bis  name 
recorded  at  the  head  of  a  third  cless,  which  came 
to  Oxford  in  pursuit  of  literary  and  scientific 
knowledge.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  passport 
from  Edward  111.  in  1357,  and  in  1363  and  1868 
we  find  him  travelling  to  France,  with  the  same 
enlightened  view,  attended  by  an  honourable  re- 
tinue. Such  a  man  would  in  any  age  have  arrived 
at  distinction, and  in  the  period  in  which  be  lived' 
he  shone  like  the  day-star  of  learning. 

**  The  Bruce,"  the  great  poem  for  whkh  every 
Scottish  patriot  and  lover  of  antiquity  will  ever 
reverence  his  memory,  is  written  in  a  style  of 
^reat  elegance,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  more 
intelligible  than  the  works  of  Chaocer  in  the  same 
age.  His  verses  are  in  general  far  from  flowing 
easily,  and  perhaps  this  defect  is  increased  to  us 
by  the  antique  costume  of  the  orthography  ;  and 
the  difference  of  pronunciation  between  that  period 
and  the  present,  may  augment  the  want  of  har- 
mony. The  rhymes  are  in  general  very  correct, 
and  it  is  in  every  respect  a  work  superior  to  that 
of  the  mere  versifier  or  composer  of  doggrel 
rhymes.  That  Barbour  was  a  man  of  enlarged 
mind,  appears  from  his  rejecting  all  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  astrology,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  so  generally  received  in  that  age,  and  in 
fact  for  many  agi*s  after.  Most  interesting  anec- 
dotes are  detailed  respecting  the  brave  King  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  and  his  chosen  band  of  faithful  heroes, 
who  accomplished  the  deliverance  of  Scotknl, 
and  most  interesting  deliiieations  are  given  of 
traits  in  their  private  character,  which  we  in  v^in 
lojk  for  in  the  ordinary  historians.  Much  tm fin- 
factory  inforosation  is  alfoidod  lespeciiag  ihei 
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Bars  of  llie  Scots  of  ibal  period,  and  of  ttteir  know- 
ledge of  tlie  arts  and  sciences.  In  wiwtever  light 
tlie  work  is  viewed,  it  most  be  considered  as  ilie 
production  of  a  gveat  mind,  of  the  poet,  tlie  pa- 
tfiot«  the  phik>sopher,  and  historian. 

King  David  Brace  bestowed  upon  Barbour  as  a 
'  reirard  for  writing  this  poem  on  4be  life  of  his 
father,  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds  yearly,  from  the 
king's  customs  of  the,  port  of  Aberdeen,'  which 
flum  contained  as  much  silver  as  twenty -two 
ponnds  fonr  shillings  of  our  present  coinage,  at 
twenty  shillings  to  the  pound,  and  was  in  that  age 
a  very  handsome  recompense,  being  nearly  double 
what  was  allowed  to  Boethius,  the  first  principal 
of  kings,  more  than  a  century  afterwards. 

King  David  Bruce'  also  made  him  comptroller 
of  his  household. 

King  Robert  Stewart,  the  first  ^f  tlwt  family, 
bestowed  upon  Barbour  one  pound  in  perpetuity 
from  the  fee-farms  of  the  borough,  which  he  with  a 
spirit  of  liberality  and  of  piety,  as  it  was  believed 
in  that  age,  bestdwed  on  the  cathedral  church,  for 
celebmting  a  yearly  maas  or  reqaiem  for  his  soul. 
He  died  about  1396. 

From  a  passage  in  Winton*s  Chronicle,  it  ap- 
pears that  Barbour  wrote  also  a  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  This  work  is 
lost.  His  poem  of  **  The  Bruce*'  he  informs  us, 
was  completed  in  1S75.  U  was  first  published  in 
1616,  in  13mo.  at  Edinburgh.  The  other  editions 
are  1648,  a.t  Edinburgh,  L665,  in  8vo.  at  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh}  and  1670,  in  I2mo.  at  Edinburgh. 
Mr,  Pinkerton,  in  1791,  published  an  excellent 
edition,  in  S  volumes  of  laige  12mo.  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  Advocates'  Library,  dated  1489,  ih 
which  care  is  taken  to  prelierve  the  genuine 
antique  orthography. 


AH  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Barra  (says  Mr.  Mar- 
tin,) observe  (he  Annivers^rv  of  St.  Barr,  being 
the.twenty-seventh  of  Septeinber  j  it  is  performed 
riding  on  horaefaack,^  and  the  aofemnity  is  eon- 
"Iud49d  by.  three  turns  ronwl  St.  Barr*s  church. 


This  brings  into  ny  miiHl  n  story  whieb'Wns  UM 
me  concerning  a  foreign  priest,  and  ibe  eniert^n- 
ment  he  met  with  after  his  arrival  there,  soaie 
Years  ago,  as  follows  :*-This  priest  happened  to 
land  <bere  upon  the  very  day,  and  at  the  particu- 
lar hour  of  this  solen^nity,  which  was  tlie  toon 
acceptable  to  the  inhabitants,  who  then  desired 
him  to  preach  a  commemoration  sennon  to  tbo 
honour  c^  their  patron,  St.  Barr,  according  to  tha 
ancient  custom  of  the  place.  At  this  the  priest 
•was  surprised,  having  never  heard  of  St.  Ban 
before  that  day  ;  and  thereby  knowing  nothing  of 
his  virtues  could  say  nothing  concerning  him; 
but  told  them  that  if  a  sermon  to  the  honour  of 
St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  could  plecse  them,  they 
might  have  it  instantly.  This  answer  of  his  was 
so  disagreeable  to  them,  that  they  plainly  told 
him  he  could  be  no  true  priest  if  he  liad  not  heaid 
of  St.  Barr,  for  the  pope  himself  had  heard  of  him ; 
but  this  would  not  persuade  tlie  priest,  so  Uiat 
they  parted  much  dissatified  with  one  another. 

STIRLING   CASTLB. 

The  castle,  which  is  situated  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  rock  on  which  the  tower  is  built,  i^ 
of  great  antiquity ;  but,  previous  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, there  are  no  accounta  of  it.  We  must  not 
however  imagine,  that  in  those  times  the  fortress 
of  Stirling  bore  any  renemblance  to  its  present 
state,  which  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  fire  arms.  Its 
size  and  form  more  probably  resembled  those  cas- 
tles which,  under  the  feudal  system,  tlie  greater 
barons  erected  for  their  dwelling  houses. 

lu  the  twelfth  century  it  wad  one  of  the  most 
important  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  one 
of  the  four  which  were  delivered  up  to  llie  En- 
glish, as  part  of  the  ransom  of  William  the  Lion, 
who,  in  1174,  had  been  taken  captive  near  AIo- 
wiclu  in  Northumberland.  Tliough  it  had  been 
sometime  a  regal  residence,  before  the  auoessioB 
of  tlie  Stuart  family,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  flttad.up.wiih  great  masnJliceacc«  until  it  be- 
came the  fi&voorite  rt^aidcuce .  of  James  L  It  was 
the  birth-jplac«  of  Jauuis  XU  i  aud  to  it  he  pccpe- 
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ttatod  tlMrt  atroeioin  deti,  which  stains  his  cha- 
racter and  rrign,  the  matder  of  his  kinsman,  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Douglas,  whom  he  stabbed  with  his 
own  hand :  and,  whaterer  may  be  said  in  |>alHa- 
tion  of  the  insolence  and  cnietty  of  Douglasi  yet 
be  trti^t  to  have  been  pttnished  in  a  different 
manner.  The  room  wbere  the  deed  was  commit- 
ted still  (EToes  by  the  name  of  Douglas's  room. 
James  HI.  was  very  fond  of  this  palace,  and  built 
within  it  a  magnificent  hall  for  the  meetings  of 
parliament.  This  is  now  stripped  to  its  hanf 
walls,  and  converted  into  a  riding  school.  Ad- 
joining to  the  parliament-house  is  the  chapel-roy- 
al, which  was  erected  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  It 
had  considerable  landed  property,  and  was  ac- 
counted the  richest  collegiate  church  in  the  king- 
dom. This  chapel  has  uiklergone  a  similar  reverse 
of  fortune  with  the  parliament-house,  and  is  now 
converted  into  a  slore-room  and  armory.  James 
V.  was  crowned  here ;  and  the  palace  was  the 
work  of  that  prince.  It  is  a  stately  building,  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  small  court  in  the 
centre.  Its  inside  is  totall;^  without  form  or  re- 
gularity ;  but,  externally,  it  is  very  richly  and  cu- 
rious!)'ornamented  with  grotesque  figures,  upon 
singular  pillars  or  pedestals,  each  of  which  rests 
on  a  figure  lying  on  its  breast,  which  appears  a 
very  painfiil  position,  especially  when  encumber- 
ed with  such  a  load;  and  some  of  the  figures  seem 
to  wish  to  be  freed  from  it,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
contortions  of  the  muscles  of  their  faces.  The 
ground  story  of  the  palace  is  now  T;oiiveTted  into 
barrack  wards  for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison ;  and 
the  upper  stoty  affords  a  house  to  the  governor, 
and  rooms  for  the  inferior  officers.  A  stfong  bat- 
tery was  erected  about  the  jrear  1559,  during  the 
regency  of  Mary  of  Lpframe,  called  the  Fiench 
battery.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  castle 
was  enlatpid  and  repaired ;  and  a  flanking  battery, 
named  Queen  Anne's  battery,  with  a  barraduand 
a  bomb  proof,  was  erected  on-  the  south  sicfe. 
Stnc6  thut  period)  no  aketation  or  r^f^airs  of  any 
cons«^|uence  have  been  BMde.  This  castle 'Has. 
once  been  a  place  of  considerable  itreiigth,^  Irhen 
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the  art  of  ordnance  was  in  its  infancy;. but  ni>w,- 
it  could  scarcely  hold  out  a  few  hours  against  a» 
army  of  9000  men,  conducted  by  an  engineer  ef 
knowledge  and  integrity.  About  thirty-six  guns 
are  mounted  on  the  nunparts.  It  is  commawM 
by  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  fbrt-major,  ited 
three  subalterns :  it  is  one  of  the  Scottish  fbrts, 
which,  by  the  articles  of  Union,  are  always  lo  hfg 
kept  in  repair.  Upon  the  rock,  and  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  castle^  is  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  e»» 
closed^  which  was  the  place  of  the- tournaments : 
on  one  side  is  a  rock,  where  the  ladies  used  to  sit 
and  observe  the  address  and  valour  of  the  com-^ 
Iwtants,  still  named  the  Ladies'  rock.  As  this 
fortress  was  frequently  the  scene  of  bloody  con- 
tention, it  is  customary  to  point  out  to  'every 
stranger  twelve  fields  of  battle  within  view  of  tta 
walls.  The  prospect  from  the  castle  is  most  de* 
lightful,  as  well  as  extensive ;  being  greatly  beau- 
tified, especially  towards  the  east,  by  the  windings 
of  the  Forth,  the  niinoufl  abbey  of  Gambusken- 
neth,  the  Abbejr  Craig,  and  the  numerous  seata 
and  populous  vilki^ea  which  adorn  the  Cbrse  of 
Stirling. 

CAPTAIN   CRICHTON. 

The  covenanten  must  not  have  the  whole 
weight  of  fenaticism  heaped  upon  their  shoulders. 
Their  adversaries  must  come  in  for  their  sitare ; 
ner  can  a  wilder  or  more  enthusiastic  fanatic  be 
found  (not  even  in  the  records  of  1780,)  than  Cap* 
tain  Crichton,  a  Scots  officer  of  dragoons,  employ- 
ed by  the  hot-headed  northern  miuistry  of  Charles 
II.,  to  discover  and  seise  presbyterian  preachers 
among  the  hills.  His  life  and  adveiktures  are  to 
be  found  in  some  editions  of  the  works  of  Dean 
Swift,  who,  great  as  his  abilities  were,  actnally 
suffered  himself  to  be  so  Csr  warped  by  bigotrv, 
as  to  speak  of  this  wretched  tool  of  persecntion  in 
ttie  faighesl  terms,  and  even  to  compare  his  cfHn- 
mentaries  to  those  of  Philip  de  Ceminei. 
•  Thst flmt exploit ef  thishtfro, ifmn  the  jefxing, 
with  a  patty  of  aoldieni,  tme  Si6bov,  a  poor  Aoo- 
cofiforaiitt  t«echef,  afld  the  leading  hiu  to  almost 
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certain  defith,  alfbough  hii  daughter  offered  iiim 
a  hundred  dollars  to  let  her  parent  escape.  He 
then  tells  his  readers  how  he  and  his  comrades 
lived  plentifully  a  whole  year  on  a  contributioa 
raised  to  recover  a  horve,  which  (hey  had  literally 
stolen  from  a  lady  who  had  attended  a  conven> 
tide.  Soon  after,  our  Philip  de  Comines',  at  the 
head  of  twelve  dragoons,  took  a  very  celebrated 
preacher,  and  brought  him  to  the  gallows.  He 
now  believed  himself  such  a  favourite  of  .heaven 
that  he  liad  revelation  after  revelation.,  by  dreams, 
and  impressions  on  his  mind,  to  tell  him  the 
hiding-  places  of  the  poor  persecuted  covenanters, 
who  had  done  no  ofii'nce  excepting  worshipping 
the  god  of  their  fathers.  These  he  loads  with 
all  the  scurrility  of  a  drunken  trooper  ;  they  are 
rogues,  rascals,  "  rebels,"  &c.  He**  rakes  Hell** 
to  Hnd  a  soldier  that  csm  mimic  their  clerg-ymen  ; 
in  short,  the  whole  work,  considered  as  a  per- 
formance, recommended  enthusiastically  by  the 
Dean  of  St,  Patrick's,  one  of  the  first  prose  wri-» 
ters,  patriots,  and  politicians,  which  Ireland  ever 
aaw,  stands  forward  as  the  most  extraordinary  in- 


in  the  encomiast,  that  any  age  ever  produced. 

t>R.  RODBaTSO?!,    AND   DR.   SRSKINE. 

These  two  leaders  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
were,  as  it  happened,  colleague  ministers  in  the 
same  kirk  in  Edinburgh;  but  the  party  differencea 
which  separated  them  so  widely  in  the  eeclesias* 
f ical  coo^s,  were  never  permitted  to  disturb  ttie 
kindness  of  that  co-operative  zeal  with  which 
they  discharged  the  common  functions  thus  en- 
trusted to  tHeir  care.  While  the  minor  cham- 
pions of  the  two  parties  were  found  disturbing 
with  their  jealousies,  and  er^vies,  and  aversions, 
every  corner  of  the  country,  ihese  excellent  men 
might  be  seen,  year  after  year,  through  a  long 
period  of  their  lives,  walkin?  together,  in  brother- 
ly love,  to  the  church,  in  which  they  both  oflfiri- 
ciated,  eoch  re<M>mmt»n<lir;,  to  his  people,  by  his 
example,  fo  listen,  with  christian  conUdence,  to 
the  iristructioDs  of  the  oiher;  forgettinj  utter)|' 


the  paltry  disputes  of  preabyteries,  syaods,  and 
assemblies,  in  the  presence  of  their  common  Fa- 
ther and  their  common  flock,  and  looking  doan, 
with  equal  pity,  from  the  elevation  of  their  com- 
mon love  and  faith,  upon  the  little  heart-bornin?s 
which  agitated  the  bosoms  of  their  less  intelligent 
and  less  liberal  adherents.  The  example  which 
they  thus  afforded  was  of  course  valuable,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reputation  they  enjoyed ;  and,  in 
either  case,  this  was  very  great. 

RBMARKABLB  ^Ot'NDB. 

In  the  campaign  in  Holland,  in  179i»  a  mttsket- 
ball  entered  the  eS^e  of  the  left  eye  of  Captain 
Munro,  of  the  seventy-eighth  Highlanders,  and 
passing  under  the  bridge  of  the  nose  to  the  right, 
carried  away  both  eyes,  without  leaving  the  least 
mark  except  the.  blank  on  the  eyea  ahotaway. 
He  was  quite  well  in  a  few  weeks, asd  bstf  taught 
himself  to  write  a  short  letter  with  much  correct- 
ness, and  to  play  on  several  musical  instruments. 
He  is  now  a  judicious  agriculturist,  and  a  spirited 


.un'ce  of  blind  fanaticism,  both  in  .he  writer  eni    ^P"''!!  "'  ''i!i!«!'fL.ji^„\*L\r:^^^^^ 


of  tlie  same  regiment  leaped  into  the  trenches,  a 
ball  struck  him  high  up  on  tliia  outside  of  the 
right  thigh,  uassed  down  to  the  knee,  and,  enter- 
ing the  left  leg  at  the  calf,  came  out  ai  the  ankle  ; 
but,  as  it  touched  no  booe,  it  did  not  disable  him 
above  ten  days,  notwithstanding  lis  loti^  course 
I  unning  round  so  many  bones. 

A    SUBALTERN   OV   THB  SBVBNTY'BIOMTIL 

The  spirited  conduct  and  animation  of  a  sv- 
baltem  of  the  seventy-eighth,  so  mnch  attracted 
the  attention  of  General  Wellesley,  at  the  siormicc 
of  Ahmednaggar,  in  Indi^,  on  the  8ili  of  Aiiiru*  • 
1809,  that  he  took  him  into  his  coofideuc'*.  acJ 
made  him  his  extra  aid-de-camp.  Ukv  1  is  il- 
Kisirious  patron,  he  has  never  been  wonn''*  . 
although  present  in  every  batlle  fouj;l»t  by  it  • 
Duke  of  Wellington,  from  As»*iye  to  Wa'«^rloo 
Twenty-three  privates  of  this  corps  have  l*-c: 
advanced' to  the  rank  ol'  officers  in  tlie  last  ymt. 


THE'  PftlNCtPAL   TAILOR. 

All  Esg^lisb  Dobleman  aniviDfl;  at  an  Inn,  at 
Glaai^w,  desired  the  waiter  to  aend  for  the  prin- 
cipal tailor.  After  a  short  time,  his  lordship  was 
waited  upoo  bj  a  venerable,  respectable  gentle 
man,  whose  appearance  did  not  comport  with 
the  description  of  personage  whose  services  he 
reqairad.  However  he  proceeded  to  business, 
and  explained  his  wiahe«.  The  gentleman  was  at 
first  amaied,  but  soon  cleared  vp  the  mistake,  by 
ioformiiig^  his  lordahip  be  was  the  Rev.  Princi- 
pal Taylor,  of  Jhe  University.  The  blunder  led 
.  to  the  oonuDeneemeDt  of  an  ag^reeable  acquaints 
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not  willing,  and  gave  me  so  mych  to  dp  in  my 
life-time,  and  this  expedition  has  lasted  so  long, 
folU>wtHl  by  this  heavy  sickneas,  that  since  my 
body  cannot  accomplish  what  my  heart  wiahes»  I 
will  send  my  heart  instead  of  my  body  to  fulfil  my 
vow.  As  I  do  not  know  any  one  kuight  «o  B;al- 
lant  or  enterprising,  or  better  formed  to  compleie 
my  intentions  than  yourself,  I  beg  and  intreat  of 
you,  dear  and  special  friend,  as  earnestly  ii^  1  can, 
that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  undertake 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  RRUCE. 

DaTtog  the  truce  between  England  and  Scot- 
IrimI,  U  happened  that  King  Robert  of  Scotland, 
who  bRd  been  a  verv  valiant  knight,  waxed  old 
and  was  attacked  witR  so  severe  an  illness  (the 
leprosy)  that  he  saw  his  end  approaching;  he 
therefore  soiiimoiied  together  all  the  chiefs  and 
borons  in  whoa  he  most  confided,  and  after  hav 
ing  told  them  he  should  never  get  the  better  of 
this  sickness,  he  commanded  them,  upon  tlieir 
honour  and  loyalty,  to  keep  and  preserve  fiaith- 
folly  and  entire  the  kingdom  for  ^is  son  David, 
and  obey  him;  aod  crown  hini  King  when  he  was 
of  a  proper  age,  and  to  marry  him  with  a  i«ady 
toitable  to  his  station.  ' 

He,  after  that,  callvd  to  him  the  gallant  Lord, 
James  Douglas,  and  said  to  bin,  in  the  presence' 
of  the  othern ;  My  dear  friend,  Lord  James  Doug- 
las, you  know  thai  I  have  had  much  to  do,  and 
have  suliered  many  troubles  during  the  time  I 
have  lived  to  support  the  rights  of  my  crown ;  at 
the  time  1  was  most  occupied,  I  made  a  vow, 
the  non-accomplishment  of  which  gives  me  much 
Boeasiness;  I  vowed  that  if  I  could  finish  my 
-wara  in  such  a  manner  that  I  might  have  quiet 
to  g:ovem  peaceably,  I  would  go  and  make  war 
against  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  advetaaries  of  the  Christian  faith;  to  this  point 
m^  heart  has  always  leaneclj  but  our  Lord  was 


this  expedition  for  tlie  love  of  me,  and  to  acouit 
my  soul  to  our  I^erd  and  Saviour ;  for  I  have  tnat 
opinion  of  your  nobleness  and  loyalty,  that  if  vou 
undiertake  it,  it  cannot  fail  gf  success,  and  1  shall 
die  more  contented ;  but  it  must  be  executed  as 
follows : 

I  will  tlmt  as  soon  as  1  shall  be  dead  you  take 
my  heart  from  my  body,  and  have  it  well  em- 
balmed; you  will  also  take  as  much  money  from 
my  treasury  as  will  appear  to  you  auffiviept  to 
perform  your  journey,  as  well  as  for  iiU  tho^e 
whom  you  may  choose  to  take  with  you  in  your 
train;  you  will  then  deposit  your  chaige  at 
the  holy  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  where  he  was 
buried,  since  my  body  cannot  go  there.  You 
will  not  be  sparing  of  expense,  and  provide  your- 
self with  such  company,  and  such  things  as  naay 
be  suitable  to  your  rank,  and  wherever  you  pass 
you  will  let  it  be  known  that  you  bear  the  heart 
of  King  Robert,  of  Scotland,  which  you  are  carry- 
ing beyond  seas,  by  hi»  command,  since  hia  body 
cannot  ko  thither ! 

All  those  persons  began  bewailing  bitterly; 
and  when  Ijord  James  could  speak,  he  nid,  gal* 
lant  and  noble  King,  I  return  you  a  hundred 
thousand  tlianks  for  the  high  honor  yon  do  me, 
and  for  the  valuable  and  dear  treasure  with  which 
you  entrust  me,  and  I  will  most  willinely  do  all 
that  you  command  me  with  the  utmost  loyalty  in 
my  power;  never  doubt  it,  however  |  may  feel 
myself  unworthy  of  such  a  high  distinction. 

The  King  replied, gallant  knight,  I  thank  you, 
you  promise  it  me  then  ? 

Certainly,  sir,  most  willingly,  aDvwered  thti 
Ff 
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then  gave  bis  promise  upon    his 
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knight ;    he 
ktitghthood. 

The  King  said,  thanks  be  to  God,  for  I  shall 
now  die  in  peace,  since  I  know  that  the  most 
valiant  and  accomplished  knight  of  my  kingdom 
will  perform  that  for  me,  which  I  am  nnable  to  do 
for  myself. 

Soon  afterwards  the  valtant  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  Scotland,  departed  this  life,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1327.  His  heart  was  embalmed,  and 
his  body  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline, 

Sir  James  Douglas,  two  knights  of  the  name  of 
Logan,  and  other  brave  men,  set  out  on  this  ex 
pedition,  and  died  nobly,  in  fighting  the  enemies 
of  the  christian  fieiith,  in  Spain.  King  Robert's 
heart,  after  this,  was  brought  back,  and  deposited 
at  Metros^. 

A   FAMINB. 

In  the  reign  of  David  I.  a  grieiTous  famine  pre* 
vailed  in  Scotland.  Pour  thousand  half-iami^hed 
wretches  repaired  to  the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  reared 
their  huts  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  waited  for 
the  beneficence  of  the  brethren.  Waltheof,  the 
superior,  ordered  them  all  to  be  fed,  although  the 
stores  of  the  Abbey  were  almost  exhausted :  this 
Was  done  constantly  for  three  months  without  any 
visible  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  com  in  the 
granaries.  We  mean  not  to  derogate  from  the  cha- 
rity ,*  but  as  to  the  miracle,  any  one  who  has  seen 
a  room  >ivith  tSxK>  doors  in  it,  may  discover  its  so- 
lution. 

SIR   WALTfiR  P'aRQOHAR,  BARONET. 

This  eminent  physician  was  the  son  of  the  es- 
tablished minister  of  Peterhead.  At  the  usual 
time  of  life  he  was  sent  to  Aberdeen,  where  he 
studied  at  the  King's  College,  and  bedtme  a  favor- 
ite ptfpil  of  Dr.  Gregory,  a  man  of  extensive  lite- 
rature, and  great  professional  acquirements.  He 
passed  through  the  usual  course  of  literary,  ma- 
thematical, and  philosophical  learning,  and  at 
the  cud  of  the  fourth  session  took  the  degree  of 
A.    During  this  time  he  studied  surgery,  and 


regularly  attended  the  hospital.  He  afterwards 
completed  his  medical  studies  at  tite  Universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinbargh. 

After  this  he  resolved  to  enter  into  the  army, 
and  by  the  patronage  of  Lord  Howe,  waa  ap- 
pointed surgeon  of  the  19th  regiment,  in  which 
capacity  he  attended  his  Lordship,  when  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Beileisle.  The  regimeot  being 
subsequently  ordered  to  Gibraltar,  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  and  proceeded  to  France,  whe«e 
he  remained  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  pnrsait  of 
professional  knowledge.  He  studied  several 
months  under  the  great  Le  Bat  at  Rouon,  In  Nor- 
mandy, and  even  took  up  his  abode  in  the  hoose 
of  that  great  anatomist,  wlio  was  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  hospital  there. 

From  France  he -proceeded  to  Gibnltur,  but  re- 
signed his  situation  there,  on  account  of  bis 
health,  and  came  to  London,  where  he  resolved 
to  settle.  He  at  first  practised  as  an  'apothecary, 
and  soon  rose  into  high  eminence;  hia  practice  be- 
came most  extensive  and  profitable,  ftir  elceedinijg 
that  of  most  physicians.  He  mairied,  aooo  after 
his  settlement  in  London,  Mrs.  Harrfe,  the  widow 
of  a  physician. 

Mr.  Farqnhar  was  employed  as  conRdratial  m^ 
dicbl  adviser  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon,  who 
then  led  the  first  circles  of  fashion.  The  paCroM^ 
of  this  distinguished  lady  introduced  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  society, ami  his 
own  merit  superadded^  easily  enabled  blm  twamke 
his  way. 

For  seTCxal  years  his  practice,  thoug«h  he  was 
still  only  an  apothecary,  differed  but  little  in  faet 
from  that  of  a  regular  physician,  and  he  was  con- 
sulted and  vieWed  by  the  patients  in  tfaat  ebaiac- 
ter.  He  at  'last  resolved  to  reduce  the  extent  of 
his  practice,  and  became  a  licentiate  of  the  CoK 
lege  of  Phj^iciiins,  and  in  fbtore '  only  prescribed 
for  his  i^ttents ;  he  was,  at  the  snne  tnte,  nised 
to  the  dignity  of'  a  baronet.  Snch  a  laan,  ho«r- 
ever,  cotild  not  be  allowed  to  repOse,  and  so 
great  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  abthrr 
and  experience,'  that  hi*  advice  'waavow  aoogl^ 
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jn^m  tktm  emt,  «nd  1*0  it  ci^rftuHiadto  be  the 
.€aae:UU  l£^U|y.v»))«n.be  Y(ivb(imw  entirely  from 
geD«ii|l  .pTjiciioei  and  .<kn\y  ^j^^ve  advice  to  the 
.Prince xRegeDt,  MDvd  a  ti<^le4t  .circle  of  paiticu^r 

^W^tQT  fAniH?iJ|r>  profe«sional  avocations 
rbuQugtit  him  into  ^he  clc)8e«t  iotimacy  with  the 
JMisg  JKilitical  chanoteis  Qf  the  day.  Ue  was 
«P^AicNMi'U>  Mr.'Piit^  .Lprd  Melville,  and  qther 
;miliUteit  Qf  stale;  but  *^e  was  not  known  ever  to 
^t^b^yppd  (hek proper  boundary  of  hi*  own  charac- 
'U^fMod  avoided  thereby  aiyy  unpleasant  dilemi^as 
iftio  whieh^  by  the  jarring  of  political  interests. 
.be  roighi  oth^wifle  hftve  been  brought.  Thei 
eon^nce.  placed  in  him  by  his  pot^enu  was  un- 
bounded,  and  i«  a  proof  of  his  talents*  and  skiU, 
-aadi  it  could  oily  -hiive  been  produced  hj  their  ex- 
.p^rieace  of  the  beneftcial  efficacy  of  his  n^ic^l 

Jt.wgfl.  an  ABiiiAble  trait  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Walter  Farquhar,  that  when  he  was  hinoself  ar- 
rived at  the  highest  pitch  of  professional  emi- 
4Mlce.  be  neveriforgot  the  condition  of  life  fipm 
twrjuch  he  oinanated,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  give 
the  moot  friendly  .advice  and  assistance  lo  youpg 
4m>didalei,fpr  professional  advancement.  Whu- 
juft^UBte  to  Uoodon.with  a  letter  of  rccommcn- 
%\tHk  ioSir  WaAter  Farquhar,  was  sure  of  cxpe- 
•rien^ing '  in  him  a  valuable  patron  and  friend. 
4fir  Waller  ^anpibar  diod  in  January,  1880. 

One  othi»M»a  for  many  years  was  governor  of 
^le  lale  iof  Mauritius.  .His  eldest  son  ia  now  the 
Iradiag  partner  of  an  eminent  banking-house. 

. JiUfty t  pfe»fiol>ato»ea.ate  toM  in  i$t.  Aadimw's 
spf  Ibe  p»0|jit  Ryiwer,  After  he  iia4  attaioedv nearly 
40  the  ogeofAUietyj  among  the  old  people  nt  tbia 
•dny.  oFer  example,  when  tpme  one  piopcaed  p 
ibe  college  table  to  mix  some  common  table-be^ 
juid  some  vesy.ationg  ale-  togetber,  jMr.  Rym^r 
a|ipaovcd  >the  psopoeal,  but  began  to  .deliberati; 
•wbelberthey.slKiuld  pouiihe  table-beer  .into  tbe 
•le^  or  the  ale  into  tbe  >H,hlf^b<»r.  ,  It  .w^s  Kj^dily 


.»i 


observed  that  it  T^as  pne  and  the  faine,tbmg,  but 
tbe  Professor  ^aid  "  No ;  for  if  tjje  .sn^atf  .beer 
shoulfi  be  poured  into  the  ale, .it  would  make  the 
ale  wocae;  but  if  the  ale  should  be  poured  into 
the  table-beer,  it  would  make  the  beer  better." 
IfVe  may  say  of  .t^iis,  what  Lord  Bacon  say^  of 
poetry,  that  it  was  science  In  a  dream.  Mr. 
Rymer  one  day  observing  a  long  ladder  standipj;; 
against  the  wall  with  cow-dung  on  tbe  top  of  it, 
exclaimedj  **  Bless  me,  bow  dio'the  cow  get  op  to 
tbe  very  top  of  the  ladder/* 

SBAFORfH  HIGIILAlCDftnS. 

In  the  year  1778  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  ]vere 
marched  to  Leith,  where  they  were  quartered  for 
a  short  interval,  though  long  enough  to  produce 
complaints  about  the  infrtngemedt  of  their  en- 
gagements., and  some  pay  and  bounty,  which  they 
wid  were  due  to  them.  Their  disadection  wua 
greatly  increased  by  the  activity  of  emisaariea 
fro^  ]^in,burgh,  like  tliose  before  mentioned,  as 
^y^o^.^one  c^QWfi  ^(on^  London  to  PortsniouVh. 
The  regunent  refused  to  embark,  and  marching 
out  of  Leith,  with  pipes  playing,  and  two  plaiUs 
fixed  on  poles»  insiead  of  colours,  took  a  position 
on  Arthur's  seat,  of  which  they  kept  possession 
for  several  days,  during  which  time  tlic  inliabi- 
tants^  of  .Eldinbuigh  amply  supplied  them  with 
provis^ns  aM  ammunition ;  .after  much  negotia- 
tion,;a  proper  understanding  respecting  the  causes 
of  their  comptaint  was  brought  about,  and  they 
marqhed  down  the  hill  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  had  gone  up,  with  pip^  pinying,  oral 
wiiii  the  Earls  of  ^afortb  and  0mimore,  and 
Geneial  Skene  aLtbeir  head.  They  entered  X^itby 
.and  went  on  bo^  the  transports  .with  tbe,gp^teft 
readiness  and  cheerfulness.  J[n  ^is  case,  as  in  that 
of  tbe  Athol  Higblan^ers,  n(^QC  of  the  men  were 
brought  to  trial,  or  even  put  in^  conl^nement  for 
tbeie  ^cts  .pf  qp^  resistance. 

NBV^  X>RtrNlC  AT   THEIR  qWN  .BZPBNSB. 

An  Englfftlvq^per  being  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  Scots  regimehtj  afterwkrds  a£pear^d,^t 
F  f  8 
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the  board  of  an  insurance  office  to  get  his  life  in- 
suredj  in  the  presence  of  the  editor  of  this  work, 
A  question  being  put  to  him,  whether  he  was 
tempemte  or  free  in  his  manner  of  living,  he  re- 
plied "  Gentlemen,  you  may  he  perfectly  easy  on 
that  score,  now  that  I  belong:  to  a  Scotch  regi- 
ment, our  officers  never  get  drunk  at  their  own 
expense." 

CORY   VRBCKAN. 

Between  the  north  end  of  Jura  and  the  Isle  of 
Scarbu,  lies  the  famous  and  dangerous «  Gulf, 
cull4^  Cory-Vreckan,  about  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  it 
yields  an  impetuous  current  not  to  be  matched  any 
where  about  fhc  Isle  of  Britain.  The  sea  begins 
to  boil  and  ferment  with  the  tide  of  flood,  and  re- 
sembles the  boiling  of  a  pot ;  and  then  increases 
graduaHy  until  it  appears  in  many  whirlpools, 
which  form  themselves  in  sort  of  pyramids,  and 
immediately  after  spout  up  as  high  as  the  maft  of 
a  little  vessel,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  loud 
report.  These  white  waves  run  two  leVj^Ms  with 
the  wind  before  they  break^ ;  the  sea  continues  to 
repeal  these  various  motions  from  the  beginning 
of  the  tide  of  flood,  until  it  is  more  than  half 
flood,  and  then  it  decreases  gtadnally  on  til  it 
hath'ebbed  about  half  an  hour,  and  continues  to 
boil  till  it  is  within  an  hour  of  low  water. 

This  boiling  of  the  sea  is  not  aboVe  a  pistol 
shot  distant  from  the  coast  of  Scarba  Isle,  where 
the  white  waves  meet  and  spout  up;  it  is  called 
the  Kaitlach,  i.  e.  an  old  Hag;  and  It  is  said  that 
when  she  puts  on  her  kerchief,  i.  e.  the  whitest 
waves,  it  is  then  reckoned  fatal  to  approach  her. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  ferment  of  the  sea, 
which  brings  up  the  least  shell  from  the  groond, 
the  smallest  fisher-boat  may  venture  to  cross  this 
gulf  at  the  last  hour  of  the  tide  of  the  flood  and 
at  the  last  hour  of  the  tide  of  ebb. 

This  f  ulf  has  iu  name  from  Brekan,  said  to 
be  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  was  drpwn- 
ed  here,  cast  ashore  on  the  north  of  Jura,  and 
buried  ia  a  cave,  as  appears  from  a  atone  tombaad 
altar  here. 


'  The  natives  told  me  (taya  Mr.  Mattin)  that 
about  three  years  ago,  an  English  vessel  happened 
inadvertently  to  pass  through  thia  gotf  at  tlie  time 
when  the  sea  began  to  boil;  the  whiteness  of  the 
waves  and  their  spouting  up  was  like  the  break- 
ing of  the  sea  upon  a  rock :  they  fomici  ihenaelves 
attracted  irresistibly  to  the  white  rock,  as  tbey 
then  supposed  it  to  be;  this  quickly  obliged  them 
to  consult  their  safety,  and  ao  they  betook  Ihem- 
sel  ves  to  the  small  boat  with  all'speed,  and  thought 
it  no  small  happiness  to  landaafe  in  Jum,commitr 
ting  the  vessel,  with  all  her  sails,  to  the  oneertMB 
condhct  of  tide  and  wind.  Slie  was  driven  to  the 
opposite  continent  of  Knapdale,  where  she  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  the  tide  and  wind  became 
contrary  to  one  another,  and  so  the  vessel  orascast 
into  a  creek,  where  she  wan  safe;  and  then  the  mat- 
ter and  the  crew  were,  by  the  natives  of  tlie  Isk, 
conducted  to  her,  wheiu  they  found  her  aa  aaie  aa 
they  lef^  hor,  though  all  her  sails  were  still  hoisted. 

aiR  JOHN    COPE* 

General  Cope  is  said  to  have  enjoyed,  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction,  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Geneol 
Hawley ;  he  had,  according  to  the  English  custom, 
oflfered  bets  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  gui- 
neas, in  the  different  coflee-houees  in  London, 
that  the  flrst  general  sent  to  command  an  aimy 
against  u«  in  Scotland  would  be  beaten,  aa  be  had 
been  at  Preston-pans ;  and  by  the  defeat  of  Ge- 
neral Hawley  he  gained  a  considerable  anm  of 
money,  and  recovered  his  honour  to  a  ceitaia 


CHARMING   CLIMaTB. 

One  of  those  travelling  coUeetora,  called  En- 
glish riders,  came  in  his  route  among  other  placei 
to  Inverary.  He  staid  there  day  afler  day,  dehiy- 
ing  his  departure  until  there  should  be  aome  ap- 
pearance of  fair  weather.  At  last  hia  patience 
being  exhausted,  he*  awore  haatily  to  the  lan^ 
lord  that  he  believed  it  rained  every  day  ia  the 
year  at  Invemry,  **  Hoot,  nae,"  replied  the  Land* 
lord,  ^  it  anawa  soraetimaa.'* 
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SCOTS  fBTTLBMENT  AT  BARRAN's    RIVBR,   CAPB 
OP  GOOD  HOPE.  .^ 

A  Uttle  party  of  leYeii  Scotch  £unili««  was 
located  alBkrian's  RiTer ;  and  they  were  succesi- 
foly  whilst  moat  of  the  finglish  settlers  sent  out 
by  govetnmeot  had  fiiiled.  -Their  caltivated  landf , 
their  flocks  and  herds,  have  increased ;  that  loca- 
tion although  enlarged  by  the  government,  will 
soon  be  too  small,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to 
tend  off  their  younger  bmncbes  to  new  settlements. 
They  have  sent  to  Scotland,  to  their  friends,  for 
new  families  of  settlers  to  come  and  join  them. 
The  Scots,  particularly  the  Highlanders, are  consi- 
dered best  adapted  for  occupying  the  frontier 
country,  and  defending  it  against  the  Caffres. 

AORICULTURB  IN  1S98. 

At  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Dirleton,  in  East 
Lothian,  about  the  begianing  of  Joly^  1998,  the 
English  soldiers  were  reduced  to  great  scarcity  of 
provisions ;  they  subsisted  on  the  peas  and  beans 
they  picked  up  in  the  fields.  This  circumstance 
presents  us  with  a  favourable  view  of  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  East-Lothian  as  far  back  as  the 
13th  century. 

ijord  hbrxand  and  gut  mannbring. 
When  Guy  Mannering  came  out,  Lord  Elermand 
was  so  much  delighted  with  the  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  old  Scottish  lawyers  in  that  roost 
charming  novel,  that  he  could  talk  of  nothing  else 
but  Pleydell,  Dandie,  and  the  High  Jinks,  for 
many  weeks.  He  usually  carried  one  volume  of 
the  book  about  with  him;  and  one  morning  on 
the  bench,  his  love  for  it  so  completely  got  the 
better  of  him,  that  he  lugged  in  the  subject,  head 
and  shoulders,  into  the  midst  of  a  speech  about 
some  most  dry  point  of  law ;  nay,  getting  warmer 
every  moment  he  spoke  of  it,  he  at  kist  fairly 
ptacked  the  volume  from  his  pocket ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  all  his  brethren,  insisted 
upon  reading  aloud  the  whole  passage  for  their 
edification.  He  went  ihroogh  the  task  with  his 
wonted  vivacity,  gave  great  elTcct  to  every  speech. 


and  most  appropriate  expression  to  every  joke  ; 
and  when  it  was  done,  I  suppose  the  court  would 
have  no  dKBculty  in  confessing  that  they  liad  very 
seldom  been  so  well  entertained.  During  the  whole 
scene  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  present,  seated,  indeed, 
in  his  official  capacity,  close  under  the  judge. 

GBORQB  KBITII,  TENTH  AND  LAST  BARL 
MARISCHAL. 

This  distinguished  nobleman  was  born  in  1699, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1712,  when  he  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  estates  of  Inverugie, 
Dunnotter,  Fetteresso,  and  of  the  office  of  Mari- 
schal.  He  had  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
from  queen  Anne ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  earl 
of  Crawford,  he  ^raa  made  a  captain  of  the  Scotch 
troop  of  grenadier  guards,  in  1714. 

He  signed  the  proclamation  of  George  I.,  but 
being  suspected,  or  being  disagreeable  to  the  , 
duke  of  Argyle,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
at  the  same  time  that  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  Marr, 
was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State.  This  harsh  usage  irritated  his  mind,  and 
he  set  out  for  Scotland,  and  meeting  at  York  his 
brother  James,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Marshal 
Keith,  who  was  on  hif  way  to  London  to  ask  mili- 
tary promotion,  they  both  returned  together  |  and 
by  the  instigation  of  their  mother,  who  was  a 
sealous  Roman  catholic,  and  warmly  attached  to 
the  house  of  Stuart,  they  rushed  into  the  rebellion, 
and  joined  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Matr.  He 
assisted  at  the  consultation  at  Braemar,  before  the 
raising  of  the  Pretender's  standard ;  proclaimed 
the  Pretender  at  Aberdeen,  and  brought  to  the 
field  five  hundred  foot,  and  three  hundi^  horse. 
He  behaved  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir^ 
and  afterwards  commanded  the  horse  which  secu- 
red the  retreat  to  Aberdeen.  The  troops  being 
disbanded,  he  took  refuge  in  the  hills,  and  at  last 
got  out  of  Scotland,  having  forfeited^  by  his  rash 
enterprise,  his  honora  and  his  estates. 

The  lands  were  feized  on  behalf  of  the  crown, 
and  in  the  Report  laid  before  .the  House  .of  Com- 
mons, IB  1719,  the  whole  produce  of  the  eitate  for 
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IT)f,  after  <hsd(ictrtnt  th6  iJotmtesis  tMv'ager's  life- 
rent,  she  being  in  possessibn  of  land' fur  (he  Mme, 
i«  statt^J  to  bo  }05ii.  lOft,  ^iid,  Thi?  whole  annuo! 
rent  6f  the  mhrischal  estate  i«  said/  liowever,  to 
liave  bcert  £2384  ,•  and  it  ^as  sold  in  1120,  to  th^ 
York  Bblldings^OhliJafty,  fbr  £41,179. 

After  escapintr  from  Scotland,  tho  active  and 
umlnUbfod  iQiml  of  Garl  NCarisChal  would*  not 
allow  h^m  to  be  idle.  tU  went  to  Spain,  and 
eh^go(f  tfte  aissislnnc<^  of  eardtnal  Alberom,  who 
Airnished'him'  with  the  cn^ns  of  making  another 
effort  to  retriev'e  his  party.  In  1718^  h^  came  on 
tke  coa^t  of  Scotland,  in  company  with  the  earl 
of  Seaforth,  and  the  marqtiis  of  T^ullibardin,  hav* 
?ng  three  hundred'  Men  ot\  boaixf  two  frigates, 
^ith  arnis  fd»r  two  tftondaind'  fiieti.  The  attempt 
was  not  attended  with  aiVy  #ukc^^,  aM  th^  Were 
Rappy  i"n  berhg  able  t!o  escapte  to  the  Weit^m 
i'slos,  and  front  fhVnce  to  Sptfin.  lie  visited  dif- 
ferent for6?gri  cottrfs,  tfncf  so  much  gained  ^e 
Alitor  of  Frederick'  in.  61  Pru^ici,  tTmt  he  invested 
him  with  Ithe  orde^  6f  the  Bltecie  £&gt^,  and  gave 
MfA  Chft  goVernVftfent  of  N^ufch^teP,  in  Switier- 
frtt^'d,  iind  api^o'inflMf  hiiVt',  hi  17.50,  airrbaSMdbT  to 
the  com  of  FrAne^.  He  coritinHoed  ever  affer  to 
Hve  in  the  mo^  intinaate  friendshif^  t^ithf  his 
t^rosaian  Majesty. 

Atth<Mgh  he  had  unfoYtunaMlely  attached  hin^s^Tf 
fo  the  fblfehf  fortii^6^  of  the  Stinfrti,  he  cooM 
■ever  forget  (ha  love  of  hi»  native  co'antry  ;  and 
iti  1759/  w^eh  he  Wai  at  the  con rd  6f  Mndffd,  he 
distbvered  the  family  compact  entered  into  by  the 
different  brai^ch^s  of  the  house  bi  Bourhtoh.  He 
fnihiediaffely  feft  Madrid,  and  happily  Wai^  thirty- 
piz  ho\jr4  gone  before  the  Spanish  Mh^istera  were 
awa/re  of  h?a  Conduct,  and  could  take  Measnres  to 
arrest  firm.  The  British  govemrtkent  manifested 
ih^ir  grsltltude  for  his  services,  by  granting  bini  a 
p/ardote  under  the  great  «pal,  and  by  gettiaig  an  act 
bflfased,  eha^lhtg  him  id  snoceed,  Mtotwitfastanding 
his  attainder^  to  any  estertes  to  which  he  might 
feill  hWr.  This  etfabl6d  him  to  pbssess  the  en- 
teiled  eAftieir  of  tJie  etfrl  of  Kintore,  who  died  in 
^^1.    By  another  act,  his  majesty  witfs\nabled 


to  confer  ufiOB  htni  any  auin  of  money  firom  the 
purchase-money  of  bi»  forfeited  estates,  and  be 
receivod£S618,  with  iatefest  upon  it  from  Whit- 
sunday, 1720.  The  ear]  came  over  to  London, 
and  was  introduced  to  his  Majestyr  and  Waa  most 
graeiooaly  received.  On  the  news  of  hia  pardon 
thera  were  great  rejoicinga^  bonfiroa,  aiid  illami- 
nationa,  in  various'  plac^Sy  pan^uJarly  at  Peter* 
head. 

h  was  anppoaed  that  he  had  intended  to  reside 
in- Scotland,  and'  part  of  his  estate  was  pnrchaaed 
from  the  Yotk  Buiidingr  Conlpuav.  He  was  htm* 
self  preaent  at  the  saflfey  aH  EdtvLoii^,  February 
4th',  hie-U  The  annual  renta  at  tfa«-  Ume,  and  the 
price  giVi^,  arc'  as-  followa  :— 

JReni,        Price  ffhen. 
Lands  in  thejari>,hl    ^^^  ,g    ^       £2994    5  0 

of  Longsidb  •  •  ^*  y 

l>o.ifrSf.F«i^us 4dd  18     8        1-3,690  10(1 

Unda  iir  Aberdeen^  i^i    4    5  ^  ll,49«  IS  9 


and  Banff  ....•'•  ^ 
Dunotter,'  LuBgaiV,  \  .^ 
UiaaB,&e.«*«^«*/   *^ 


i    8         4,908  ti  S 


£1048  19  ll-6£81:,390  0  0 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  estate  was  wortii 
much  more  fha1A  it4  estimated  annual  rem,  and  the 
purchaite  moi^y  given  f6r  H,  The  peopfe  present 
at  the  tUfe  should  for  joy,  one  the  eatale  reCoraing 
to  iris  aiic?eilt  p^iiisesaor.  The  estates  of  Panmure, 
South^skc,  and  Pitetf^,-  wer*  piAchesed  at  the 
saJhtt  time  fbr  the  olid  p.>sse49of».  Tlie  Marischal 
entfrte  now  belongs  chiell-y  to  Ferguson  of  Pitfbor. 
After  th'tff  purchate  he  mad6  a  tour  tn  Sccvtland, 
and  excited  gteat  joy  Wherever  he  went.  He  came 
to  Peterhead,  and  aenl  his  secretary  to  csamicK 
the  estate  of  Inverugie.  If  would  have  ditftretised 
hia  heart  fo  have  gone  himseff  to  revisit  the  sees* 
of  his  boyhood,  and  to  dee  th^  aite  of  the  grandraf 
of  hia  fatnily  rained  lind  desolate. 

The  great  Frederick  longed  for  th*  aocicly  n/ 
his  friend,  and  urged  him  to  return.  In  oneof 
his  letters  he  saW  to  him,—"  I  cannot  allow  ih* 
Scots  ihe  happiness  of  posseting  yon  altojfethef. 
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Had  I  a  fleet  I  would  make  a  descent  apon  their 
coast,  and  carry  you  off.  The  banks  of  the  Elbe 
do  not  admit  of  this  equipment,  and  I  must  there- 
fore have  recourse  to  your  friendship  to  brine  you 
to  him  who  esteems  you,  and  loves  you.  I  loved 
your  brother  with  my  heart  and  soul,  and  was 
indebted  to  him  for  ^reat  obligations.  This  is  my 
right  to  yoQ^  this  my  title. 

"  I  spend  my  time  as  form^ly,  only  at  nights  I 
read  Virgira  Georgics,  and  go  into  my  garden  in 
tbc  morning,  to  make  rov  gardener  reduce  them 
to  practice.  He  laughs  both  at  Vixgil  and  me, 
and  thinks  us  both  fools. 

**  Come  to  us,  to  friendship,  and  philosophy. 
This  is  what,  after  tlie  bustle  of  life,  we  must  all 
have  recourse  to." 

He  returned  to  Prussia,  and' spent  at  Berlin  the 
cf s(  of  his  days. 

In  1762,  when  the  eccentricities  and  writings  of 
Rosseau  brought  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the 
Swiss  Canton^b  Earl  Mariacbal  granted  him  bis 
protection  in  his  territories  of  NeufchateL 

Whan  Dr.  Moore  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
w«re  at  Berlin*  Earl  Marischal  paid  them  ^freat 
attention.  He  asked  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  if  he 
reckoned  himself  a  Scotsman  ;  and  on  his  Grace 
aayiag  be  did,  he  told  him  he  lay  under  a  mistake. 
Being  asked  the  reason,  he  said,  "  Because  your 
birth  gives  you  no  Buoh  right ;  for,  in  reality,  you 
are  but  a  North  Briton,  unless  your  Gzace  can 
prove  that  you  were  born  before  the  Union,  j  but, 
(continued  he  with  an  air  of  triumph,)  1  am  a 
leal  Scotsman ;  *'  adding  a  little  after,  with  a  sigh, 
io  a  plaintive  accent,  "  and  almost  the  only  one 
in  the  world.  All  the  Scots  of  my  acqaaintance 
arc  now  dead.*^ 

'<  The  good  old  Earl  is  infinitely  fond  of  talking 
of  his  country,  and  of  the  days  of  former  years. 
When  I  make  any  enquiry  about  the  kin^  of  Pru»* 
aia,  or  concerning  Spain  or  Italy,  in  which  coun- 
tries he  resided  so  long,  he  answers  with  a  kind 
of  complaisant  brevity,  and  immediately  turns 
the  discourse  back  to  Scotland,  to  wliich  his  heart 
feemi»  wonderfully  attached. 


"  In  the  time  of  dinner,  one  of  his  servants,  a 
stout  Highlander,  generally  entertains  the  com- 
pany by  playing  on  the  bag-pipe. 

**  I  called  on  Lord  M&rischal  one  afternoon, 
just  as  the  king  had  left  him  ;  for  the  monarch, 
without  any  form  or  previous  notice,  sometimes 
walks  through  the  garden,  and  pays  a  short  visit 
to  his  old  friend,  to  whom  he  has  an  unalterable 
attachment,  both  from  personal  regard,  and  on 
account  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held 
the  memory  ofiiis  brother,  Marshal  Keith." 

Earl  Marischal  partook  of  the  society  of  Vol- 
taire in  his  visits  to  Frederick.  In  a  Ielter,to  the 
king  t>f  Prussia,  that  great  writer  thus  speaks  of 
him. 

*'  I  shall  venture  to  ask  one  favor  of  yoqr  Ma- 
jesty, that  is,  to  condescend  to  tell  me  who  is  oldest, 
m^  lord  Marischal  or  myself.  I  am  in  my  eiglity- 
third  year, and  I  think  he  is  but  eighty-two.  I  wish 
you  may  be  one  day  in  your  hundred  and  twelfth." 

A  traveller  in  1777  describes  Earl  Marischal, 
then  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  as  still  vigorous 
both  in  body  and  mind.  He  died,  unmarried.  May 
3 1st  of  the  following  year,  at  PotAlam.  M.  D  'Alem- 
bert  composed  an  eulogium  upon  him,  which  was 
published  at  Berlin  in  1779. 

FIRST  PLANTER  OF  FOTATOBS. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinbuigh,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Prentice,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kilsyth,  was  the  first  person 
who  planted  potatoes  in  an  open  field  in  Scotland. 
He  died  ui  1798. 

SCOTCH  REGIMENTS  AT  WATfiRLOO. 

In  addition  to  Marshal  Blucher*s  testimony  in 
his  disj^h,  that  ''  the  Old  Guard  were  bafiaod 
by  the  intrepidity  of  the  Scottish  regiraeaU,"  it 
was  most  flattering  to  hear  the  truth  of  this  almost 
miraculous  conduct  of  obr  countrymen  confirmed 
by  the  prevailing  belief,  both  in  Paris  and  on  the 
road,  in  consequence  of  what  was  toUl  by  the 
French  soldiers  themselves,  tliat  it  was  the  Scotch 
troops  w1k>  chiefly  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  bat- 
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ile^  by  defeating;  the  Old  Cuard.  The  impression 
thoy  made  in  Paris  itself  fully  jostiBes  the  belief 
on  that  subject.  Tartan  became  a  prevniliog 
filshion  vith  the  ladies,  aiid  the  full  garb  was 
employed  aa  an  attraction  by  i4'n\-work  cxhibhors. 
It  was  likewise  itilrodbted  on  the  stage  with  great 
applause. 

6JSC0ND  MONTH  FIRST* 

Aa  Irishman,  some  Teat's  ago,  attendii^;;  the 
tlniversity  of  Edinburgh,  waited  upon  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  teacher!^  df  the  German  0ute, 
desiring  to  know  on  what  terms  he  would  give 
him  a  few  lessons.  The  flute  player  informed 
him,  that  he  generally  charged  two  guineas  for 
the  first  month,  and  one  guinea  for  the  second. 
"Then,  by  my  soul,"  replied  the  Hibernian,  '•^Tll 
come  the  sccdnd  month  first." 


l>ATRaNA«il  OP  A  llOUSB. 

Hie  people  in  the  parish  of  Portmoak  having 
felways  been  dispTeated  with  the  clergyman  pre. 
sented  by  the  patron  to  the  living,  he  resolved  to 
present  whomroever  they  should  choose  to  be 
their  minister,  '<  if  it  nhould  be  the  devil  himself.*' 
This  being  intimated  to  the  people,  upon  the 
death  of  their  minister,  they  immediately  set 
ahont  calling  to  preach  before  them  the  yonng 
m^n  who,  in  their  language,  were  said  to  be  Gos- 
pel ministei-s.  t'ive  were  fixed  on,  and  invited  to 
come  and  preach  before  them,  by  way  of  trial, 
«hO  alt  attended ;  and  the  people  had  unanimously 
agreed  to  choose  one  of  the  five  as  their  niiaister, 
according  as  they  could  find  him  the  most  ortho- 
do;c  and  rigid  Calvinist  and  Predestinarian.  As 
there  was  an  inn  in  the  parish  appointed  to  accom- 
modate, at  the  joint  expense  of  the  parishioners, 
those  iK'ho  should  preach,  as  also  their  horses  and 
ft  friend,  a  young  man,  on  his  way  from  Edinburgh 
to  Perth,  to  see  his  father,  got  himself  appointed 
to  preach  to  thetu,  as  it  would  save  him  the  ex- 
pt'nse  of  himself  and  his  horse  at  the  inn  for  a 
night.  Suiting  himself  to  the  taste  of  his  audience, 
' '  the  coarse  of  his  Icctnro  in  the  forenoon  he 
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took  an  opportunity  to  harangue  fleaifist  the  Pa^ 
pists.  This  pleAsed  them  much.  In .(h«  a/tenwon, 
having  dined,  and  having  had  something  to  drink 
which  made  his  pulse  not  beat  slower  than  usual, 
he  raised  his  voice  again,  not  only  againat  papists, 
but  Armihians ;  and,  further,  be^n  to  thanip  the 
cushion.  • 

When  a  clergyman  to  wliom  ther  were  much 
attached  used  to  preach  to  them,  sometimes  a 
mouse  that  lodged  about  the  back  of  the  polpit 
would  ^me  out,  and  rnn  about  the  sounding- 
board,  or  that  which  hangs  over  the  minister's 
head.  This  mouse  had  not  been  seen  for  sii 
months,  nor  since  their  fevdurit^  minister  preach- 
ed, till  now,  that  the  gentleimm  preachit^  began 
to  thump  the  cushion,  when  the  mduae  again 
made  its  appearance  on  this  occasion.  The  peo- 
ple all  agreed  that  this  was  a  sign  from  heaven  to 
choose  Uie  person  preaching  for  their  minister, 
which  they  actually  did.  A  committee,  therefore, 
of  the  parishioners,  was  sent  off  to  tbe  petron. 
without  delay,  who  threw  the  preseotetion  to 
them,  saying,  "  It  is  signed,  and  ready ;  and  joa 
put  in  the  blank  the  devil's  name,  if  yott  pteaae." 


A  TOrRNAMBNT  AT  BEaWICK. 

Hetir^  de  Lancaster,  commalkle^  of  the  English 
forces,  invited  the  Kni§fht  of  Liddlesdale  to  com- 
bat with  him  in  the  lists  at  Berwick.  In  lU:  first 
course  the  knight  of  Liddlesdble  was  wounded  by 
the  breaking  of  his  Qwn  spear.  This  accidcot 
having  interrupted  the  sport,  Henry  de  Lancaster 
requested  Alexander  Ramsay  to  bring  twenty 
gentlemen  with  him,  to  encounter  art  equal  nnnv 
ber  of  English.  The  request  was  complied  with. 
and  the  sport  continued  for  three  days.  Two  of 
the  English  combatants  were  kilted  on  the  field  : 
nor  was  the  loss  of  their  antagonists  less  consi- 
derable. The  point  of  a  spear  pierced  the  brain 
of  William  de  Ramsay.  After  having  been  shriev- 
ed,  he  expired  in  his  armour.  John  Hay,  ma 
eminent  person  among  tlie  Scots,  received  a  nM>f>- 
tal  wound.  At  this  juncttire  PMrick  Graham  hap- 
penAd  to  oi'rive  frumlbroad.    An  finglisb  koigk 
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thalleoged  hiu.  '"Brother,  (aaid  Graham,  plea- 
notly,)  prepare  for  death,  and  confess  youraelfi 
and  then  you  shall  sup  in  paradise."  "  And  so 
it  fell  out,  (says  Pordan,)  for  Graham  trans  Axed 
him  with  his  spear,  and  left  him  dead  on  the 
field.'*  This  story  is  related  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  style  of  Foidun.  He  appears  not  to  have 
C^lt  any  horror  at  a  scene  where  brave  men,  with- 
out either  national  animosity,  or  personal  caose 
of  offence,  lavished  their  lives  in  savage  amuse- 
ments. 

ANCIBJIX  POaa  FAMILIES. 

At  Inch-Ewan,  in  Bredalbane,  a  fiunily  of  the 
name  of  Macnab  occupied  the  same  fiarm,  from 
father  to  son,  for  nearly  four  centuries,  till  within 
these  few  years  the  last  occupier  resigned. 

A  race  of  the  name  of  Stewart,  in  Glenfinglas,  in 
Monteith,  has  for  several  centuries  possessed  the 
same  fiirras,  and  from  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  present  noble  proprietor,  it  is  proba- 
ble, without  some  extraordinary  cause,  this  com- 
munity will  not  be  disturbed. 

It  would  be  endless  to  give  instances  of  the 
great  number  of  years  during  which  the  same 
families  possessed  their  forms,  in  a  succession  as 
regular  and  unbroken  as  that  of  the  landlords. 
The  family  of  Macintyre  possessed  the  farm  of 
Glenoe,  in  Nether  Lorn,  from  about  the  year  ISOO^ 
down  till  1810.  They  were  originally  foresten 
of  Stewart  Lord  Lorn,  and  were  continued  in  their 
possession  and  employments,  after  the  succession 
'of  the  Glenorchy  arid  Breadalbane  families  to 
this  estate,  by  a  marriage  with  a  co-heiress  of  tlie 
last  Lord  Lorn  of  the  Stewart  family,  in  the  year 
1135. 

TUB  BLACKSMITH  AND  TREASURE. 

The  earl  of  Traquair,  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Philiphaogh,  was  advancing  with  a  laiigo  sum 
of  money  for  the  payment  of  Montrose's  forces, 
attended  by  a  blacksmith,  one  of  his  retainers. 
As  they  crossed  Minch  Moor  they  were  alarmed 
by  firing,  wiiich  the  earl  ootceived  to  be  Montrose 
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exercising  his  forces,  but  which  his  attendant, 
from  the  constancy  and  irregularity  of  the  noise, 
affirmed  to  be  the  tumult  of  an  engagement.  As 
they  came  below  Broadmeedows,  upon  Yarrow, 
they  met  their  fugitive  friends,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  parliamentary  troopers.  The  earl  of  course 
turned  and  fled  also ;  but  his  horse,  jaded  with 
the  weight  of  dollars  which  he  carried.,  refused  to 
take  the  hill,  so  that  the  earl  was  fain  to  exchange 
with  his  attendant,  leaving  him  with  the  breath- 
less horse,  and  a  bag  of  silver,  to  shift  for  himself, 
which  he  is .  supposed  to  have  done  very  effec- 
tually. Some  of  the  dragoons,  attracted  by  the 
horse  and  trappings,  gave  chase  to  the  smitjiy 
who  fled  up  the  Yanow ;  but  finding  himself,  as 
he  said,  encumbered  with  the  treasure,  and  unwil- 
ling that  it  should  be  taken,  he  flung  it  into  a 
well,  or  pond,  above  Hangingshaw.  Maay  wells 
were  afterwards  searched  in  vain ;  but  it  is  the 
general  belief,  that  the  smith,  if  ever  he  hid  the 
money,  knew  too  #ell  how  to  anticipate  the  scru- 
tiny. *  There  is,  however,  a  pond  which  some 
peasants  began  to  drain,  not  long  ago,  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  gulden  prize,  but  were  prevented,  as 
they  pretended,  by  supernatural  interference. 

CATHEPRaL  op  BLGIZf. 

'*  Monday,  the  98th  of  December,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Ross,  minister  at  Elgin,  accompanied  with  the 
young  laird  of  innes,  the  laird  of  Brodie,  and  some 
others,  without  authority,  brakp  down  the  timber 
partition  wall  dividing  the  kirk  of  Elgin  frae  the 
quire,  whilk  bad  stood  ever  since  the  Keformation, 
near  seven-score  years,  or  above.  On  the  west  side 
was  painted,  in  excellent  colours,  illuminated  with 
stars  of  bright  gold,  the  crucifixion  of  our  I>ord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  This  piece  was  so 
excellently  done  that  the  cokMira  never  faded,  but 
kept  haill  and  sound  as  at  the  beginning,  notwith- 
standing this  college,  or  channery  kirk,  wanted 
the  roof  since  the  Reformation,  and  no  haill  win- 
dous  therein  to  save  the  same  from  storm,  snow, 
sleet,  or  wet,  whilk  myself  «aw  :  And  marvellpus 
to  consider,  on  the  other  side  of  this  wall,  towards 
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the  eait,  was  •drawn  the  Day  of  Judgment;  but 
all  is  thrown  to  the  g^rouod.  It  was  said  the  minis- 
ter caused  to  bring:  home  to  his  house  the*  -imbcr 
thereof,  and  burn  the  same  for  serTin^  his  kitchen 
and  other  uses ;  but  each  night  the  fire  went  out 
wherein  it  was  burnt,  and  couid  not  be  kept  in  to 
kindle  the  morning  ^re,  as  use  is,  whereat  the 
servants  marveiied  ;  arid  thereupon  the  minister 
left  ofT,  and  forbore  to  brings  in  or  bum  any  more 
of  that  timbtsr  in  his  house.  This  was  remarked 
and  spoke  through  Elf^in,  and  credibly  reported 
ki  myself.  A  f^reat  boldness,  withoiU  warrant  of 
the  king:,  to  destroy  churches  at  tliat  rate,  yet  it 
was  done  by  order  of  the  Assembly."— ;S/9^(2<^i^. 


OOLP. 

This  ^mewhat  resembles  the  g;ame  of  cricket, 
bM  is  not  ilear  so  violent.  Small  holes  are  dug^ 
at  different  intervals  from  a  quarter  to  about  half 
a  mile  each.  The  contest  with  tlie  players  is, 
who  shall  drive  the  ball,  with  an  instrument  they 
call  a  club,  into  the  hole  ot  the  fewest  strokes. 
The  ball  is  made  of  the  sole  leather  commonly 
nsed  fbr  shoes,  stuffed  ^ith  feathers.  The  club  is 
a  shaft  about  four  feet  long,  fixed  obliquely  in  a 
small  head  of  hard  wood,  into  which  some  lead 
is  run,  for  increasing^  its  weight.  Tliere  are  four 
or  five  different  kinds  of  cldbs,  coiTespbndifip  to 
the  position  of  the  ball>  or  the  natui-e  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  lies,  even  hollow,  decliningr> 
or  ^rhajis  a  rut.  When  it  happens  to  be  in  a 
nit«  the  club  made  use  of  lias  an  iroA  head. 

The  gentlemen  golfers  are  dreitoed  in  tlie  old 
Scottish  dress^  as  well  as  the  archerS)  and  are 
attended  by  a  servant  to  carry  their  clubs.  On 
observing  how  the  ball  lies,  the  first  queition  is, 
what  kind  of  club  is  to  be  used  for  striking  it. 
If  it  lies  advantageously,  on  a  level  surface,  the 
object  is  to  strike  it  fairly,  with  i^reat  force,  in 
the  proper  direction,  and  to  send  it  as  fkr  as  pos- 
sible. Having,  of  course,  the  sutface  or  spot  on 
which  it  may  fall  to  chance,  if  it  lies  in  a  diffi- 
cult position,  as  in  'broken  ground,, the  point 
^'"  ^«d  at  is  not  only  to  drive  it  out  of  this,  but  to 
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make  it  fall  on  even  groii^d,  and  not  again  into 
some  other  crevice ;  for  it*  must  bo  observed,  that 
the  down  is  very  frequently  broken,  and  intec 
spersed  with  sucli  crevices,  and  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, in  some  places,  with  pools  of  water.  To 
strike  the  ball  with  the  proper  instrumeTit,  ac- 
cording to  its  position,  to  measure  the  force  ap- 
plied according  to  the  distance  to  which  the  ball 
IS  to  be  driven,  requires  great  skill  and  address. 
And  here,  on  the  whole,  rather  than  driving  it  a 
long  way,  when  it  lies  fair,  by  the  application  of 
the  utmost  strength,  the  excellency  of  the  golf- 
player  consists.  The  whole  course  for  golfing, 
winding  through  the  plain,  is  nearly  three  miles; 
so  that  the  golfers  who  traverse  the  whole,  for* 
wards  and  backwards,  walk  over  a  space  of  six 
miles,  tiut  many  of  the  golferr-  are  content  with 
a  shorter  course,  and  return  on  their  steps*  playing 
back  all  the  way  at  any  of  the  other  holes  or 
stages. 

sons  ok  DAtJOHT^RS. 


About  the  year  thretty  sax,  a  company  differed 
''  Whether  it  was  better  for  a  man  to  h-^e  sons  or 
daughters?"  They  con'dn  'gree  but  disputed  it 
pro  and  con.  At  last  one  of  them  said  to  Gra- 
ham of  Kinross,  (wha  had  na  yoked  wi'  them  in 
the  aigument,)  ''Laird,  what's  your  opinion?*' 
Quo  he  *'  1  hae  had  three  lads  and  three  laasiea ; 
I  wataa  whilk  o*  them  I  liked  best,  aae  laiM:  as 
they  suckit  their  mother ;  but  de'tl  hae  my  abare 
o'  the  callanta  when  they  cam  to  sack  their 
father!" 

ANCIfiNT  YEW  TRCfi. 

Within  the  church-yard  of  Fortingel,  Perth- 
shire, the  ruins  of  an  enormous  yew-tree  still 
remain.  The  stem  is  tow  sepaiated  in  two  paru ; 
the  principal,  although  a  mere  shell,  the  centre 
being  entirely  decayed,  measures  thirty-two  feet 
IB  circumference.  Coionel  Campbell,  of  G^leolyon, 
used  to  say,  that  when  he  was  a  bojr,  (abovt  the 
year  179<5,)  the  parts  now  sepaiateJ  were  united, 
when  the  whale  stem  aieasufedl  fifty-aix  laet  ia 
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circonlBienoc.  TbU  venerable  relic,  vhich  ap- 
pear* wo  respectable  in  its  decay,  haa  suffered  much 
Irem  dilapidations.  Tradition  says  that  warriors 
at  one  time  cut  their  bows  from  it ;  latterlv>  dirk- 
maker^j  shoemakers^  and  others,  made  handles 
from  it  lor  their  dirks, awls,  and  other  instruments, 
and  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  curiosity  of 
modem  tourists. 

^OHN  KNOX'a  SACRAMENTAL  CUPS. 

Tlie  silver  caps  with  which  John  Knox  dis- 
pensed the  sacrament  in  ]55f>,  at  the  Finlayston, 
^he  Stat  of  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  arc  still  care- 
fully preserved.  Tlie  parish-  of  Kilmalcolm  is 
lavottrad  with  the  use  of  them,  at  the  time  of  dis- 
pensings the  sacrament.  They  are  venerated  by 
the  people,  both  for  their  antiquity,  and  the 
solemnity  attending  theni  in  former  times. 

LORD  DOWNS. 

The  form  of  creating  lord  Downe  a  peer,  is  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  7lh  of  James  Vlth.  anno 
1581,  that  the  lands  of  Downe,  &c.  were  feud  by 
Queeo  Mary  to  Sir  James  Stewart,  of  Downe, 
knight,  his  heirs,  &c.  and  the  said  Sir  James  be- 
ing descended  of  the  blood  royal.  Therefore  his 
Uighnes*,  with  the  advice  of  his  three  estates, 
erects,  creates,  and  incorporates  all  the  foresaid 
lands,  offices,  &c.  in  a  lordship,  to  be  called  the 
lordship  of  Downe,  who  aluil  have  the  dignity 
and  place  of  a  lord  in  parliament,  with  bis  arms 
•effeiring  thereto.  This  was  an  usvol  form,  (pos- 
aibly  for  the  greater  solemnity,  the  king  being 
under  age,)  in  imitation  of  the  old  form  of  crea- 
ting ao  earl,  by  creating  his  lands  into  a  county. 
James,  the  son  of  lord  Downe,  married  Elizabeth 
countess  of  Moray;  and  Crom  this  marriage  the 
pieaent  fiimily  of  Moray  are  descended. 

OLD  SOLDIERS  IN  SKYB. 

These  are  so  many  old  soldiers  settled  in  Skye, 
receiviag  peaaions  lor  wounds  and  length  of  ser- 
vice, that  the  eirculation  of  so  much  ready  money 
is  no  small  adva&Uige  to  their  naUve  isles.    The 
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collectors  of  exciso,  who  usually  pay  these  pen- 
sions, sometimes  find  their  collection  of  duties 
too  small  to  meet  the  military  payments,  which 
have  amounted  to  more  than  £'600  at  one  half- 
yearly  collection.  While  so  many  old  soldiers 
returned  home  to  enjoy  their  country's  reward  for 
their  services,  it  is  also  certain  that  an  ec^uai 
number  settled  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
after  their  discharge.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
Dr.  MaccuUoch  has  the  assurance,  in  the  face  of 
all  historical  (act,  to  assert  that  **  Skye,  with  a 
population  of  ir,000,  has  note  roan  in  the  army." 
The  doctor  has  the  hardihood  also  to  say,  that 
"  If  recruits  should  be  raised  in  the  islands,  they 
iQTould  be  found  in  Islay,  not  in  Skye,  or  in  the 
Lon^  Island."  Now  it  is  shewn  by  Colonel 
Stewart,  that  732  men  were  enlisted,  for  the  78lh 
regiment,  oa one  landlord's  estate.  Such  a  defiance 
of  truth  as  Dr.  Maccullocirs  libel  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Western  isles,  it  would  not  bo  easy 
to  find. 

RBVOLCTIONARY    PRINCIPLBS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  French  Uevolutioo, 
when  Dundee,  Perth,  and  other  towns  planted  the 
tree  of  I^iberty,  and  the  doctrine  of  equality  of 
property  Was  lield  put,  to  encourage  foUowcrs.and 
supporters,  the  late  Mr.  Dempster,  of  Dunichen, 
observed  in  the  spring  of  1791,  that  his  farm- 
grieve,  or  overseer,  had  paid  particular  attention 
to  a  lar^  field,  ploughing  and  harrowing  it  twice, 
and  bying  down  a  double  allowance  9f  manure. 
He  was  preparing  a  third  dressing*  when  Mr. 
Dempster  asked  the  cause  of  all  Uiis  care  be- 
stowed u|>on  one  field  more  than  others.  After 
some  hesitation  the  man  answered,  that  every 
man  had  a  right  to  attend  to  his  own  interest. 
Mr.  Dempster  observed,  tliat  however  true  that 
might  be,  it  could  have  no  concern  with  that 
field.  To  this  the  grit  ve  replied,  that  aa  he  had 
been  a  kind  and  generous  master  to  him,  he  would 
explain  the  whole  matter.  He  then  told  him, 
that  at  a  late  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  friends 
of  the  people,  tliey  bad  discussed  much  business ; 
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and,  ambtle  6ihet  mattets,  bad  made  a  division  of 
^1  the  lands  in  ttie  district,  when  this  T1eld>  and 
feome  acres  of  pasture,  fell  to  his  sbare.^  His 
inaaier  told  bim  he  was  happy  to  And  him  so 
Vrell  provided  fDr,  abd  asked  what  part  of  the 
estate' they  had  allotted  to  him.  ''  Oh,  as  to  yon, 
Sir,  and  the  Other  lairds,  (replied  the  man,)  it  was 
tesolved  IhAt  they  should  have  Tiotbing  to  do  with 
the  land,  and  that  none  of  the  old  lalrda  and  pro- 
prietdri  Were  to  have  any.  They  and  their  fismi- 
lies  hkd  had  these  lands  long  enough  j  their  old 
hottoiis  were  not  fit  for  the  new  time:*,  therefore 
they  must  all  quit  and  make  way  for  the  itew  sys> 
lero,  and  new  order  of  things  ;  but  as  you  have 
been  always  so  good  to  me,  I  will  propose,  at  the 
next  meeting,  tliat  a  portion  be  left  yoii. 


GEN^ftAL  RBStlTtJTiON. 

t)5taald  McGregor,  a  notorious  sheep -lifter, 
(alias,  sbeep-stealer,)  in  the  north  Highlands, 
being  at  last  overtaken  by  the  grim  tyrant  of  the 
faaman  race,  was  visited  by  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  whose  appearance,  however,  was  by  no 
tneans  agreeable  to  Donald.  The  holy  man  warmly 
exhorted  the  dying  Highlander  to  reflect  upon  the 
long  and  black  catalogue  of  his  sins,  before  H 
was  too  kte,  istherwise  he  would  have  a  tremen- 
dous acconat  to  give  at  the  great  day  of  retribu- 
tion, when  all  tfa^  crimes  he  had  committed  in 
this  world  would  appear  in  dreadful  array,  as  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt.  **  Och  I  Sir.  (cries  the  dying 
knanO  and  will  a'  the  sheepVy  the  cows,  and  Ilka 
thing  Donald  has  helped  hersell  to,  be  there  !  — 
Theft  let  ilka  shentleman  tak*  her  nain,  and  Donald 
>w ill  be  an  honest  man  again." 

tllUAIlRBL  AFT£R  THB  BATTLfi  OF  CVLLODEN. 

AA  accident  wluoh  took  plAce  at  Inverness 
M>me  days  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  mi^ht 
have  proved  very  advantageous  to  the  Highl^^ndens 
if  the  Prince  had  joined  them  at  Uuthven.  A  young 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Forbes,  related  to  lord 
Forbes,  and  a  cadet  in  an  English  raiment,  having 
^'^-^ftdo'lied  his  coloufs  to  join  the  Prince,  had  the 


misfortune  to  he  taken  prisoner,  and  waa  hailged 
at  Inverness,  without  any  distinction,  among  the 
other  deserters.  Whilst  the  body  of  Forbes  was 
still  suspended  from  the  gibbet,  a  brutal  and  vuU 
gar  Eilglish  bfficer  plulleed  his  sword  ioto  his 
body,  and  swore  that  all  his  coontrymea  were 
traitort  add  rebels^  like  himself.  A  ScoU  Officer 
who  heard  the  impertinence  of  this  Englishman, 
immediately  drew  his  sword,  and  demanded  satis- 
faction for  the  insult  done  to  his  country ;  and 
whilst  they  fought  all  the  officers  took  part  in  the 
(quarrel,  and  swords  were  drawn  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  soldiefs  at  the  same  time  beat  to  ^mB, 
drew  up  along  the  streets,  the  Scots  on  oap  sMe, 
and  the  English  on  the  otheri  and  were  about  to 
begin  a  very  warm  combat,  with  fixed  bayonets. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  happened  to  be  Out  of 
town ;  informniion  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
him,  and  he  hastened  to  the  aceno  of  action  before 
this  warfare  had  made  much  progress.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  immediately  to  the  Scots,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  mollify  by  the  high  compli- 
ments he  paid  them.  He  told  them  thai, whenever 
he  had  the  honour  of  commanding  them,  he  had 
always  experienced  their  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  his  family,  as  well  as  their  courage  and  exeio- 
plary  conduct;  and  he  succeeded  at  length  in 
appeasing  thero* 

A  GOOD  FACTOR. 

During;  flfty'-five  years  in  which  the  late  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Achalader  had  the  charge  of  Lord 
Breadalbane^s  estates,  there  was  no  instance  of 
tenants  going  to  law.  Their  dispbtes  were  referred 
to  the  amicable  decision  of  the  noble  proprietor* 
and  his  deputy  7  and  as  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  honour  and  probity  of  both  was  unli* 
mited,  no  man  ever  dreamt  oC an  appeal  from  their 
decision.  Admitting  even  that  their  judgn»ent 
might  occasionally  be  erroneous,  the  advaotatTes 
of  these  prompt  and  final  decisions,  to  a  very 
numerous  tenantry,  with  many  causes  of  differ- 
ence arisins  from  the  mixed  and  minute  ] 
sions^  weie  incalculable. 
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•*      6«.  Ki:«0*S  ACCOlJWT  OP  TUB  PItBTVNDBR. 

in  lYsO  (sajs  Dr.  Kin^,)  I  received  a  Tiote  fVom 
ifiy  lady  Primrose,  who  deftired  to  see  me  imme- 
diately. As  sooii  as  I  Waited  on  her,  she  led  me 
into  her  dremin^-room,  and  presented  me  to  the 

fretender.  If  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  there, 
was  still  more  astonished  when  he  acquainted 
me  with  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
hazard  a  journey  to  England  at  this  juncture.  The 
impatience  of  his  friends,  who  were  in  exile,  had 
formed  a  scheme  which  was  impracticable ;  bnt 
although  it  had  been  feasible  as  they  had  repre- 
sented it  to  him,  yet  no  |>reparation  had  been 
made,  nor  was  any  thing  ready  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  He  was  soon  convinced  he  had  been 
deceived,  and  therefore,  after  a  stay  in  London  of 
Ave  days  only,  he  returned  to  the  place  from 
whence  be  came.  As  I  had  some  long  conversa- 
tions with  him  here,  and  for  some  years  after  held 
a  constant  correspondence  with  him,  not  indeed 
by  letters  but  by  messengers,  who  were  occasion- 
ally dispatched  to  him,  and  as  during  this  inter- 
course I  informed  myself  of  all  particulars  relating 
to  him,  and  of  his  whole  conduct,  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  I  am  perhaps  as  well  qualified  as 
iany  man  in  England  to  draw  a  just  character  of 
him ;  and  I  impose  this  task  on  lAVself,  not  only 
for  the  information  of  posterity,  but  tor  the  sake 
of  many  worthy .  gentlemen  whom  I  shall  leave 
belund  me,  who  are  at  present  attached  to  his 
name,  and  who  have  formed  their  ideas  of  him 
from  public  report,  but  more  particularly  from 
those  great  actions  which  he  performed  in  Scot- 
hmd.  As  to  his  person,  he  was  tall  and  well 
made,  but  stooped  a  little,  owing  to  thu  great 
fatigue  he  uhderwent  in  his  northern  expedition. 
lie  had  a  handsome  face,  and  good  eyes  (I  think 
his  busts,  which  about  this  time  were  commonly 
sold  in  I>ondon,  are  more  like  him  than  ahy  of  his 
pictures  which  I  have  yet  seen ;)  but  in  a  polite 
rninpany  he  would  not  pass  for  a  genteel  man. 
lie  had  a  cjuick  apprehensioui  and  spoke  French, 
liatian,  and  Eng'tiih,  the  last  with  a  little  of  a 
foi«igD  accent;  as  to  the   rest,  very  little  care 
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seems  to  hare  been  tidcen  of'  bis  ediieation.  He 
had  not  made  the  hMea^k^ir^fr,  or  Any  of  the  liner 
arts,  his  study,  which  surprised  me  mneh.  eonL 
side  ring  his  preceptors,  attd  th«  noble  opporUnii- 
ties  he  most  have  had  in  that  nursery  of  all  the 
elegant  and  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Bat  I  was 
still  mor«  astonished  when  I  found  htm  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  eonstitntion  of 
England,  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  very 
early  instructed.  I  never  heard  him  express  any 
noble  or  benevolent  sentiments,  the  certain  in« 
dications  of  «  great  soul  and  a  food  heart— or 
discover  any  sorrow  or  compassion  for  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  so  many  worthy  men  who  bad  snlTered 
in  his  cause.  But  thtf  most  odious  port  of  his 
character  was  his  love  of  moneys— a  yice  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  imputed  by  our 
historians  to  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  is  the  cer* 
tain  indf  X  of  a  base  and  little  mind.  I  know  it 
may  be  urged  in  its  vindication^  that  a  prince  in 
exile  ought  to  be  an  economist ;  and  so  he  ooght, 
but  nevertheless  his  purse  should  be  always  open, 
as  Ion?  as  there  is  any  thing  in  it,  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  King 
Charles  II.  daring  his  banishment,  would  have 
shared  the  last  pistole  in  his  pocket  with  his  little 
family.  But  I  have  known  this  gentleman  with 
two  thousand  loais-d'ors  in  his  strong  box,  pre- 
tend he  was  in  great  distress,  and  borrow  money 
from  a  lady  in  Pftris,  who  was  not  in  afflaent  cir- 
cumstances. His  most  fiiithfol  servants,  who  bad 
closely  attended  him  in  all  his  diffienlties,  wtive 
ill  rewarded.  Two  Frenchmen,  who  had  left 
every  thing  to  follow  his  fortune--^ho  had  been 
sent  as  couriers  through  half  Eorope,  and  execu- 
ted their  commissions  with  great  punctuality  and 
exactness,  were  suddenly  discharged,  without  any 
faults  imputed  to  them,  or  any  recompeoce  for 
their  past  service.  To  this  spirit  of  avarice  may 
be  added  his  insolent  manner  of  treating  his  im- 
mediate dependents,  very  unbecoming  a  great 
prince,  and  a  sure  prognostic  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  him  if  he  acquired  sovereign  pow- 
er.   Sir  John  llttrriagton  and  Colonel  Coring > 
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who  ai]if4re4  tbenuefvet  to  be  imprisoDed  with 
bim,  rather  than  desert  him,  when  the  rest  of  his 
fiamUy  and  attendants  fled,  were  afterwards  obli- 
ged to  quit  his  service  on  account  of  his  illiberal 
behavionr.  But  there  is  one  part  of  bis  charac- 
ter which  I  must  particularly  insist  on,  since  it 
occasioned  the  defection  of  the  most  powerful  of 
his  friends  and  adherents  in  England,  ond,  by 
some  concurring  accidents  totally  blasted  all  his 
hopes  and  pretensions.  When  he  was  in  Scotland 
he  had  a  mistress,  whose  name  was  Walkenshaw, 
and  whose  sister  was  at  that  time  housekeeper  at 
Leicester-bouse.  Some  years  after  lie  was  releas- 
ed from  his  prison,  and  conducted  out  of  France, 
he  sent  for  thi»g^irl,  who  soon  acquired  such  do- 
minion over  him  that  she  was  acquainted  with  all 
his  schemes,  and  trusted  with  bis  most  secret  cor.> 
respondence.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  in 
England,  all  those  persons  of  distinction  who 
were  attached  to  him  were  greatly  alarmed ;  they 
imagined  that  this  wench  had  been  placed  in 
his  family  by  the  English  ministers ;  and,  consi- 
dering her  sister's  situation,  they  seemed  to  have 
nome  ground  for  their  suspicion;  wherefoie  they 
dispatched  a  gentleman  to  Paris,  where  the  prince 
then  was,  who  had  instructions  to  insist  that  Mrs. 
Walkenshaw  should  be  removed  to  a  convent  for 
a  certain  term ;  but  her  gallaat,  absolutely  refused 
to  comply  with  this  demand;  and  although  Mr. 
■M'Namara,  the  gentleman  who  was  sent  to  him, 
and  who  had  a  natural  eloquence  and  an  excellent 
understanding,  urged  the  most  cogent  reasons,  and 
used  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to 
part  with  bis  mistreis,  and  proceaded  so  far  as  to 
assure  him^  according  lo  his  instructions,  that  an 
immediate  interruption  of  all  correspondence  with 
his  powerful  friends  in  England,  and,  in  short, 
tliat  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which  was  now  daily 
increasing,  i^ould  be  the  infallible  consequence 
of  his  renisal,  yet  he  continued  inflexible,  and  all 
M'Namaia'a  i n treaties  imd  remonstrances  were  in- 
effectual M'Naaiaxa  staid  in  Paris  some  days 
beyond  the  time  prescribed  him,  endeavouring  to 
rc^aaon  the  prince  into  a  better  temper,  but  finding 


him  obstinately  peraevere  in.  hia  flrnt  answer,  he 
took  his  leave,  with  concern  and  indignation,  say* 
ing,  as  he  passed  out,  "  What  has  your  family 
done,  sir,  thus  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  oif 
H^ven  on  every  branch  of  it,  through  so  many 
ages  ?"    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  all  the 
conferences  which  M'Namara  had  wiUi  the  prince 
pn  this  occasion,  the  latter  declared  that  it  was 
not  a  violent  passion,  or  indeed  any  particular 
regard,  which  attached  him  to  Mrs.  Walkenshaw, 
and  that,  he  could  see  her  removed  from  him  with- 
out any  concern,  but  he  would  not  receive  direc- 
tions in  respect  to  his  private  conduct  from  any 
man  alive.    I  believe  he  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
declared  he  liad  no  esteem  for  his  northern  mis- 
tress, although  she  had  been  his  companion  for 
so  many  years.  '  She  had  no  elegance  of  manners, 
and,  as  they  bad  both  contracted  an  odious  Itabit 
of  drinking,  so  they   exposed  themselves   very 
frequently,  not  only  to  their  own  family,  but  to  all 
.their  neighbours.     They   often  quarrelled,  and 
sometimes  fought :  they  were  some  of  those  drunk- 
en scenes  which  probably  occasioned  the  report 
of  his  madness*    When  Mr.  M'Nainara  returned 
to  London,  and  reported  the  prince's  answer   to 
the  gentlemen  who  had  employed  him,  they  were 
astonished  and  confounded.    However,  they  soon 
resolved  on  the  measures  which  they  were  to  pur- 
sue for  the  fu^re,  and  determined  no  longer  to 
serve  a  man  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  serve 
himself,  and  chose  rather  to  endanger  the  lives  of 
his  beat  and  most  faithful  friends,  than  part  with  a 
harlot,  whom,  a«  he  often  declared,  he  neither  loved 
nor  esteemed.     If  ever  that  old  adage  '<  Quos  Ju- 
piter.vult  perdere,  &c."  could  be  properly  appli- 
ed to  any  person,  whom  could  it  so  well  fit  as  Uie 
gentleman  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  ?  for  it 
is  difficult  by  any  other  means  to  account  for  such 
a  sudden  infatuation*    He  was.  indeed,  soon  aftec- 
wa^ds  made  sensible  of  his  misconduct,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  repair  it :  for,  from  tbia  era^  xnav 
truly  be  dated  the  ruin,  of  his  cau^e,  which,    t^ 
the  fiUure,  can  only  exist  in  the  Noaconjurin^ 
congregations,  wluch  OLce  generally  formed  of  the 
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mrQOcsl  }peop\e,  fMm  Ivhom  HO  dadger  to  the  pw^ 
9ent  goremmefit  ne«d  evej^  be  apprehended* 

Dr.  William  Ktni^,  who  91  vet  the  above  accoani, 
wat  the  principal  of  9i*  Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 

CORONATION    STONB. 

In  the  church  of  Scone  abbey  waa  preserved 
the  famotts  atone  which  was  aaid  to  have  served 
Jacob  as  his  pillow!  and  was  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  Spain,  where  it  was  as«d  as  a  scat  of 
justice  by  Ckithelus,  a  contempomTy  of  Moses !  It 
afterwards  found  its  way  to  the  palace  of  Dun- 
staffnaf^e,  and  conttiraed  there  as  the  coronation 
chair  of  the  Pictish  kings,  until  Kenneth  11.  re- 
moved it  to  Scone,  where  it  was  used  as  the  co- 
mnation  seat  of  every  Scottish  monarch,  till  the 
year  1S96,  when  Edward  I.  carried  it  to  Enj^land ; 
and  it  continues  one  of  ^e  appendages  to  royalty 
ih  Westminster  abbey.  Tlie  following  prophetic 
distich  is  aaid  to  have  been  the  cause  of  its  re- 
moval, and  to  have  reconciled  many  of  the  Scottish 
bigots  to  the  Union  \ 

Ki  ftUlat  f>ifum,  Scof  i,  fpiantnque  locatum, 
Inteni^ni  lapidem,  regnare  tenvtntnr  ibidem. 

Unless  old  prophecies  and  wierds  are  vain, 
Where'er  this  stone  is  found,  the  Scots  shall 
reign. 
And  the  predietioh  was  considered  as  verified 
when  James  YL  ascended  the  En^ish  tbtone. 

.     COTTINO  Down  OV  OANAlIBIITaL  TRBBS. 

A  moat  extravagant  and  nhrewd  thrift  disfioai- 
tioB  is  seen  in  the  sale  of  woods,  which  beautiHed 
the  country  and  gave  an  appearance  of  antiquity 
and  pre-eminence  to  gentlemen's  seats.  The  de- 
struction of  old  timber,  hos  for  aome  years  past 
'been  ao  great,  that  if  continued,  Dr.  Johnson's 
remark^'  ihaA  no  ttee  in  Scotland  was  older  than 
the  fJnion,"  will  have  too  much  the  air  of  truth. 
Noble  trees,  of  the  age  and  growth  of  centuries, 
which  gatve  dignity  to  the  seats  they  ornamented, 
have  beM  leveHed  to  the  ground,  and  aold  for  a 
trifle,  as  the«ge  thai  ottde  them  so  venenbleaBd 
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honourable  to  the  propriotor,  diminished  thetr 
value  as  timber.  It  would  be  trifling  with  com- 
mon  sense  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  cutting  and 
selling  wood,  as  an  article  produced  by  the  soil ; 
but  that  cannot  be  applied  to  woods  planted  for 
ornament  and  shelter,  more  particularly  in  Scot- 
land, now  bare  and  destitute  of  trees,*aUhoQgh  once 
abounding  with  noble  forests.  There  are  few 
countries  where  the  woods  have  a  more  striking 
effect  than  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  from  the 
contrast  they  form  to  the  bleak  and  barren  moun- 
tains which  enclose  them.  Whether  these  trees 
are  found  in  natuml  woods,  covering  the  boldest 
and  roost  precipitous  rocks,  or  in  those  ancient 
avenues  and  groves,  which  are  seen  around  gen- 
tlemen's seats  in  the  glens,  they  alike  excite  the 
surprise  of  the  stranger,  who  does  not  expect  to 
see  such  strength  of  vegetation  and  brightness  of 
verdure  in  the  centre  of  mountains,  which,  on  the 
flrst  approach,  look  so  dreary  and  forbidding. 
Every  man  of  taste  must  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
woods  and  picturesque  scenery  which  animated 
the  poet  and  delighted  the  painter.  These  have 
been,  in  many  instances,  levelled  by  that  cupidity 
which  could  not  even  spare  the  weeping  btrches 
of  Coir-nau*wriskcr,  nor  those  natural  woods 
which  fringe  the  rocks  and  steeps,  giving  an  un- 
speakable grace  and  beauty  to  the  passes  and  ro- 
mantic glens,  in  various  parts  of  the  Highlands. 
These  trees  weie  in  fonner  ages  preserved  and 
venerated,  but  are  now,  like  the  fidelity  of  the 
clansmen,  soM  to  the  highest  bidder. 

OBBCIAN  ARCHITBCTITRB  AT  BOIflBOROH. 

The  edifices  with  which  Calton  Hill  is  sur- 
rounded, are  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as 
the  temple,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  place  on 
its  summit ;  and,  consecpiently,  no  infary  to  the 
unity  of  the  general  effect  is  to  be  apprelieuded 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a  aseaaure.  The  palace 
of  Holyrood-House,  the  dome  of  St.  George's, 
the  Melville  Monmneat,  the  Ufliversi^,  6L  An- 
drew's Chuich,  the  Re<;tster-House,  and  the  Ob- 
sarvatory,  which  form  the  leading  objecta'ia  look- 
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iof^  from  this  eminence,  are  all  in  the  Grecian 
style.  The  approach  to  the  proposed  site  of  'the 
Monument)  through  Waterloo  Place^  is  adorned 
by  colonnades  of  remarkable  beauty,  copied  from 
the  temple  of  Erychtheus,  at  Athens;  and  the 
new  streets  which  are  building  on  the  notthein 
and  eastern  sides  of  the  hill,  are  enriched  by  Doric 
columns  of  the  finest  proportions,  and  exhibit, 
perhaps,  tlie  most  beautiful  fronts  in  the  Grecian 
style,  of  which  the  island  can  boasU  The  new 
and  beautiful  ediBce,  about  to  be  raised  on  the 
mound  for  the  public  societies,  is  in -the  same  or- 
der ;  and  the  traveller,  returning  from  Sicily  or 
AUiens,  is  astonished  to  find  the  genaine  Grecian 
architecture  revived  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and 
6delity,  in  the  inetropolis,  of  which  no  other  city 
in  the  empire  can  boast.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
foresee,  that  this  order  will  continue,  to  be  the 
prevailing  style  in  future  times ;  the  enormous 
expense  of  Gothic  ornament^  tendering  buildings 
of  that  description  too  costly  for  onr  age,  when 
the  church  ha«  no  longer  the'  wealth  of  provinces 
at  its  command.  What  then  can  be  more  appro- 
priate, than  in  the  centre  of  a  city,  whitfh  already 
bears  the  Grecian  character,  to  place  the  most 
superb  monumental  edifice  of  which  ancient 
Greece  can  boast. 

TAKINO  OF  EDINBURGH  CASTLE. 

The  castle  of  Eklinburgh,  had  for  governor. 
Piers  Leland,  a  knight  of  Gascony.  Randolph 
blockaded  it  so  closely,  on  behalf  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  that  all  communication  with  the  adjacent 
country  was  cut  off.  The  garrison  suspecting  the 
fidelity,  of  Leland,  thrust  l^im  into  a  dungeon,  and 
chose  another  commander  in  bis  stead.  Matters 
were  in  this  state,  when  one  William  Prank  pre- 
sented  himself  to  Randolph,  and  offered  to  show 
him  how  the  walls  of  the  castle  might  be  scaled. 
This  man  while  young  bad  resided  in  the  castle, 
and  having  an  amorous  intrigue  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  been  wont  to  descend  the  wall  during 

-  night,  by  means  of  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and 
gh  a  steep  and  intricate  path  to  arrive  at  the 
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foot  of  the  rock.  The  road,  although  amidst  pe* 
rilious  precipices,  had  ^become  famiKar  to  him, 
and  he  still  retained  a  perfect  remembrance  of  it. 
Randolph  with  thirty  men  undertook  the  enter- 
prise of  scaling  the  castle  at  midnight.  Prank 
was  their  guide,  and  the  first  who  ascended  the 
scaling  ladder.  Before  the  whole  party  could 
reach  thesummit  of  the  wall,  the  alarm  was  given, 
the  garrison  ran  to  arms,  and  a  desperate  combat 
ensued,  but  their  governor  having  been  slain, 
the  English  yielded  Leland,  the  former  governor, 
being  released  from  his  imprisonment,  entered 
into  the  jiervice  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

GENERAL  DALZIEL. 

Thiaofficer>  employed  by  Charles  U.  against 
the  covenanters,  had  his  natural  ferocity  increased 
by  service  in  Russia.  He  was  a  man  of  savage 
manners.  A  prisoner  having  railed  at  him,  while 
under  examination  before  the  privy  council,  cal- 
ling him  a  Muscovia  beast,  who  used  to  rosst 
men,  the  general,  in  a  passion,  struck  him  on  the 
face  till  the  blood  sprung.  He  ha4  swoca  never 
to  shave  his  beard  after  the  death  of  Charles  h 
This  venerable  appendage  reached  his  girdle,  and 
as  he  wore  always  an  old-fashioned  buff  coat,  his 
appeaimice  in  London  never  failed  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  children,  and  of  the  mob.  King 
Charles  II.  used  lo  swear  at  'him,  for  bringing 
such  a  rabble  of  boys  togetlier,  to  be  aqueeied  to 
death  while  they  gaped  at  his  long  beard  and  an- 
tique habit,  and  exhorted  kirn  to  shave  and  dress 
like  a  Christian,  to  keep  the  poor  bairns,  as  Ual- 
siel  expressed  it,  out  of  danger.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  he  one  day  appeared  ai  court 
fashionably  dressed,  excepting  the  beard;  bat 
when  the  king  had  laughed  sufficiently  at  the 
metamorphosis,  he  resumed  hia  old  dcess^  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  boys,  bis  usual  attendants. 

PARSON  OP    PORDYCB. 

Mr.  Ilall  going  to  dine  with  the  good  old  par- 
son of  Fofdyce,  found  him  in  rather  b«d  foumoar 
with  his  .wife. '  The  dergyman,  who  was  w^l  is- 
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fanned,  and  pArtietilarly  fond  of  oatoml  history, 
had  tried  feveral  ezperimeQtB,aad  found  that,  if  a 
H\ile  salt  Is  pjjt  about  the  root  of  aay  plant,  it 
does  good;  hut  if  above  a  certain  proportionj  it 
always  does  harm.  His  wife  had  seen  hiin,  sum- 
mer after  summer,  in  his  garden.  &c.  tryinj^  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  with  cabbages,  gooseberry- 
OQshes,  trues,  &c.  and  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
it.  Being  fond  of  planting,  and  having  a  large 
glebe  soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  his  living, 
tliis  cleij^yman  planted  a  variety  of  trees  iii  his 
glebe,  several  of  wh^ch,  when  they  grew  up  and 
began  to  spread,  obscured  much  a  weave'r^s  wiA^ 
dows,  and  prevented  him  from  teeing  so  earlraM 
late  aa  be  otherwise  would  have  done,  these  Seing 
planted  on  the  side  of  the  fence  which  divided 
the  glebe  from  his  property.  The  weaver  often 
complained  to  the  clergyman  that  one  of  these 
trees  particubrly  ebscured  his  light,  and  over- 
shaded  his  house  ;  and  also,  that  seveml  of  them 
considerably  injured  his  garden ;  begging  that  he 
would  either  cut  them  down,  or,  apon  being  paid 
their  value,  lop  off  some  of  their  branehes.  The 
cleigyman,  as  did  all  the  neigfaboors,  saw  the  iojury 
that  these  trees  did  the  weaver;  however,  he  waa 
so  madly  fond  of  trees,  and  of  these  in  particabry 
aa  he  haih  planted,  prnaed,  and  .trained  them, 
when  young,  with  his  own  band,  that  he  could  not 
be  prevaiM  on  to  cut  them  down ;  and  be  sevaial 
times  hinted  to  the  weaver,  that  if  he,  or  any  other, 
injured  them,  he  would  have  them  punishad  as 
the  law  directs.  Aa  the  roots  of  these  trees  came 
through,  below  the  wall,  into  the  weaver's  garden, 
he  frequently  cut  them;  however,  this  did  not 
prevent  the  trees  fn>m  growing.  At  length  the 
parson's  wife,  to  whom  the  weaver  had  ofira  com* 
plained,  whispered  to  him,  "  As  it  is  the  spring 
and  you  are  diggtt^g  your  garden,  find  out  some 
stems  of  the  rom  of  the  tree,  most  inconvenient 
which  comes  under  the  wall  into  your  garden, 
and  put  a  plate-fbll  or  two  of  salt  aboat  them,  on 
your  side  of  the  wall,  and  the  tree  will  decay,  but 
do  not  tall  the  parson  or  any  body.**— The  weaver 
did  mh  and  also  poaied  pleotj  of  salt-brine,  in  the 


night-time,  all  about  the  tree,  and  about  May, 
when  the  otiier  trees  began  to  bod,  the  tuee  before 
the  weaverls  windc.v,  uiongh  the  parK)n  could 
see  nothing  wrong  about  it,  did  not  put  forth  any 
leaves,  nor  even  when  June  arrived.  Aathe  poor 
weaver  had  more  than  once  cursed  tha  tree,  even 
in  Use  parson's  hearing,  and  wished  that  the  devil 
would  take  it,  since  no  other  would,  the  people, 
and  even  the  parson's  wife,  began  to  hint  that  the 
weaver's  curse  had  lighted  upon  it.  The  pafson 
smiled,  and  said,  ^  it  is  only  a  blight—it  nnay  do 
well  enough  next  season."  The  weaver's  tree,  aa 
it  was  called*  continued  naked  and  brown  all  sum- 
niier,  and  was  sometimes,  on  Sunday,  more  attend- 
ed to  than  the  parson's  preaching.  At  lengthy 
next  spring,  and  summer,  with  a  third  and  fourth, 
having  arrived,  and  no  leaves  appearing,  the  par 
son  tut  it  down.  His  wife  th^  tokl  him  what  . 
she  had  done,  and  it  was  this  circumstance,  it 
seems,  that  made  him,  though  he  sometimes  smi 
led,  a  little  angry  with  her. 

UNFORTUNATB  nSV. 

la  the  4ight  from  Falkiik,  the  king's  troops 
took  one  prisoner  in  a  very  singukir  manner.  Mr. 
Macdonald,  a  major  of  one  of  the  Macdonald  re- 
giments, having  dismounted  an  English  oficer, 
took  possession  of  his  horse,  which  was  very 
beautiful,  and  inunediately  mounted  it*  When 
the  English  cavalry  fled,  the  horse  ran  off  with 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Macdonald,  notwithstanding 
«J1  his  efforts  to  restrain  him ;  nor  did  he  stop 
till  it  was  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  of  which 
apparently  its  master  was  the  commander.  The 
melancholy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ludieroua 
figure  which  poor  Macdonald  wonld  cut  when  he 
thus  saw  himtelf  the  victim  of  his  ambition  to 
possess  a  fine  horse,  which  ultimately  cost  his  life 
upon  the  scaffold,  may  be  easily  conceived. 

CHARACTBH  OV  AROHBItUOPtHAltF.  * 

From  the  first  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland  Sharp  was  the  third  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's  who  had  suffered  ftom  popubr  or 
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from  priwats  reweng^  The  asmanoation  of  Cm- 
dinohBeatoD  wa»  a-  crime  congenial  to  the  man- 
nora  ot  the  Dation  and  vices  of  the  age.  The  exe- 
cution of  Archbishop  Hamilton  was  sanctioned  by 
the  forais  of  a  legal  attainder :  but  the  murder  of 
Sharp  vas  rsgardedy,  even  by  his  enemies,  as  an 
in^uiBan-  act,  that  redeemed  his  memoiy  from 
some  shaie  of  the  detestation  which  he  had 
incufffod'  when  alive.  That  he  was  decent  if 
not  regularv  in  his  depoptment^  endaed  with  the 
n«Mt  hiduetrioas  diligence,  and  not  illiterate,  was 
never-  disputed;  tliat  he  waa  vain,,  vindictive, 
perfidious,  at  once  haughty  and  servile^  rapacious 
and  cmely  hia  friends  have  never  attempted  to  dia- 
own.  His  apostacy  waa  never  forgiven,  by  pres- 
bylBFians.;  but  instead  of  disarming  their  resent- 
ment by- mode»ti4Ni,  he  became  an  unrelenting 
perseoutor»  like  HBoat  apostates,  actuated  by  a. 
hatred  to>  the  sect,  which,  he.  had  desertod  and  be- 
tragrfMl.  Indiffeivnt  to  tha  doctrines  of  his  former 
party,  and  therefore  the  mose  feelingly  alive  to 
their  reproaches,  he  appears,  tinder  the  mask  of 
religions  aeal,  to  have  unifbrml^  consulted  and 
gFatified  hia  private  revenge.  His  death  was  ac- 
ceptable to  BOM  but  the  wilder  fanatics,  who  dia* 
coveoedy  in  a  crime  of  which  they  durst  not  have 
pfevi0«sly  approved)  the  eiecution  of  righteoua 
judgment  by  psivate  men. 


JUST  CONDUCT  OF  SANDOCPH,  VASL  OV  MORAY. 

In  eoBse^aenee  of  the  act  of  settlement,  IS  18, 
Iftandoipby  m  1S99>  aaaumed  the  cfaamcter  of  le- 
eenl.  Mefatigable  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  station,  be  secured  the  puMic  tranquility  by 
vise  ordinances,  and  distributed  speedy  and  se- 
vere justice^  One  etample  of  the  foitit  nde  of  his 
adknjiiiictration>  is  too  singular  to  be  passed  over 
ia  silence.  A  certain  man  having  slain  a  priest, 
went  to  the  papal  court,  obtained  absolution,  and 
boldly  returned  to  Scotland.  Randolph  ordered 
him  to  be  tried,  and  on  conviction  to  be  eiecuted, 
^  Because,  nltbovgh  the  pope  may  grant  absolu- 
tiotty  aa  to  the  spirijloal  consequences  of  sin,  he 
•Annot  SCI een  Qfeqdcn  fiom  civil  punithmeot.'* 


A  09Om  ftAC9  m  PIVB. 

A  goose-race,  as  they  call  it,  is  ao  amusemeDt 
chargeable  with  inhumanity.  The  poor  eoose  is 
hung  by  the  feet,  from  a  gallows^  and  its  neck 
being  denuded  of  the  feathers,  and  well  soaped  or 
greased,  to  make  it  slippery,  the  men  riding  below 
It  raise  themselves  from  the  horses,  as  fer  as  they 
can  ^t  hold  of  the  goose's  head,  which  it  natural- 
ly raises  up  to  avoid  them.  In  this  manner,  while 
they  ride  undet  it,  they  try  to  get  hold  of  its  htsid ; 
and  he  who  puHs  off  the  goose's  head,  is  said  to 
^in  the  race.  To  see  the  poor  animal  wreathing 
lU  neck,  and  tryin?  to  avoid  the  savage  hand, 
thatt  is  about  to  pull  off  its  head,  seems  to  afford 
the  people,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  a  high 
gratification. 

&ADY    BOTHVBLLHAVQH. 

Thb  kdy  and  her  ohUd 


lid  perished  in  eonse* 
f[ue&oe  ol  hafring  been  tunnd  onft  of  her  castle, 
in  nnseaaooable  weathec,  by  one  of  the  party  at- 
taahed  to  the  Earl  of  Mnmgr*  Popuhtf  report 
tensnta  the  raina  of  tha  old  castle  with  the  lest- 
lasa  ghost  of  the  lad^^  who  always  appears  ia 
white,  with  bar  child  m  hoc  anas.  Thia  spectre 
is  so  tenacioas  of  her  rights^  thai  a  part  of  the 
stonea  of  the  ancient  edi£e  havii^  beat  aaaploy- 
ed  in  repairing  the  present  Woodhousaiea,  ahe 
has  deenied  it  a  part  of  her  privilega  to  ooeaaieiH 
ally  haunt  this  building  also. 

POWBR  Of  OOMOMMCB  IB  A  DBBaBTBR. 

A  soldier  of  the  ninety-first^  or  Argyleahire 
Highlanders!,  deserted,  and  emigrated  to  America, 
where  he  settled.  Several  yeara  after  a  letter 
was  received  from  him,  with  a  sum  of  money  fox 
t}ie  purpose  of  procuring  one  'Ot  two  men^  to 
supply  his  place  in  the  regiment,  as  the  only 
recompense  he  could  make  "  for  breaking  hla 
oath  to  his  God^  and  his  allegience  to  his  king, 
which  preyed  on  his  conscience  in  such 
ner>  that  Ub  h«d.  qo  rest  d»y  nov  nigbt." 
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Vtlfl  ITAIHtfeiMrK. 

TlM^ol^i  'mfwi^rtb  the  Convtibto,  tlti*  offi(:er 
w»«f  gTeardMKy.  H»««»ma»t»r(if  ttlehofM 
m  die  aMny :  itt  the  court  of  chmtrf  he  nt  m 
jad)^e,  along  with^  the  cooilfaMe,  mi  lieeided  poiiitft 
of  hoiA>ur  aild'  a;nM»  He  oiiied  itf  pr^cemaim 
MtchaM  iMi  rhtk^  nf  t»e  Paiftitememf  aadf  in-  the 
iHetfervatioft  of  onle^  Thtf  ofllce  win,  Pontile 
e&rliest-^i4od>  in  the  pomtmotn  otf  the  KeitlM^ 
Mftdiira#ooilttiMe<»to  «lfei»by  Robert  ilrnee.  The 
liti>befai^^f«ib«eqMiifly  it^led  Earl  BiiKishftk 

JAM B8  WATSON. 

Tk»  ei»«nenif  prtita^r  wc*  die  mhi  of  an  emi- 
oeiit  merchant  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  In  1695 
he  set  ap  a  pr»tiiig-hoaae  in  Ediobuf^  and  in 
conaeqpenoe-  suffered  much  berdship^  being  pro- 
secuted before  the  privy  council  in  Scotia^,  for 
Srtnting  in  opposiuon*  to  a  patent  granted*  to  OM 
[r.  Anderson  aome  years  oefore.  lie  waanot, 
however,  lo  be  broken-  down>  and  persevered  in 
efforts  which  tended  to  the  promolioA  of  learning 
and  of  nanioiial  fiberty.  In  171  T»  he  entered  Into 
pactBcrsbif  with  Mr*  Freebaini,  and  they  pub^ 
Itsfied  a  variety  of  leaned'  works,  en  types  of  aufh 
1>eai>ty  ae  had  seldom  or  etei  been  ecfaaHed^ 
partieularty  a  most  elegant  bible,,  in  crown  Svo.  ia 
17 1^^  and  also  another  irr  4to.  • 

He  wrote  alaoa  tery  curious  hbteij  of  printing 
^n  Scotland,  which  is  preAxed  te  his  Specimens  of 
Types,  which  is  an  exceedingly  rare  and  cuitous 
little  volume,  published  in  the  beginning  of  last 
crntusy.  He  died  at  £dinborgb,  Septemfar  94th, 
1729. 

tHitf  AMoauf KivT  Of  aA«o(tia. 

ms  Glasgow  recreation  signilles,  as  its  name 
may  lead  to  suspect^  nothing  more  tbian  the  thrust- 
ing of  absurdities,  wholesale  :uid  retail^  down  the 
throat  of  some  too  credulous  gaper.  Whether 
the  gag  come  in  the  shape  of  a  compliment  to  the 
^gs^ce,  some  eeregious  piece  of  nutter,  which 
would  at  once  be  rejected  by  any  mouth  more 
aeositiva  than  Usat  for  whose  waU<kiiown  swoUow 


itr.is  iniended,i>-M>r  seme  wonderftil  story*  giavely^ 
delivered  with  every  circumstance  of  apparent 
seriousness,  but  evidently  involving  aome  shear 
impossibility  in  tlie  eyes,  of  all  but  Uie  obtnaa 
iodividual,  who-  ia  made  to  suck  it  in  with  tba> 
eagerness  of  a  starved  weanling  ;  or  in.  whatever 
olitf  way  the  gag  maj  be  diagnised*  the  prmciplb 
of  the  jfirfie  b  the  same  in-  its  esseiioe.  And  the. 
solema<  triumphs  of  the  gag^ar,  and  the  grim  ap^ 
plause  of  the  silent  witnessea  of  hiw  £xtericyw 
are  alike  visible  in  theit-  apaikling  e]^i.  A  Caw- 
in  dividualsy  particularlr  skilM  ia  this  eleganft 
exercise,  have  erected  themselves  into  a  club,  the 
sole  object  of  which  ia  ita  more  sedulous  and 
constant  «n]dvatioife  Thisekib  takeathaaame  of 
the  GaggCollege,  and  aoqie  of  the  very  iiat  OMia 
in  the  town  have  not  disdained  to  be  amtricnlaled 
in  its  paltry  album.  The  seat  of  Ihiaenlaghtaocd 
university  is  anobscuva  tavern,  or  ayateiwhoaae^ 
and  here  ila  emioeai  pcefeaaova  aMy  akraya  be 
found  at  the  appointed  bouM»ieagBged  in  eamaMi^ 
nicatmg  their  pfleeioua  laie  ta  »  set  af  wtlhag 
disciples^  or  sharpening  their  wits-  ia  naare  secret 
conclave  among  themselves,  sparring  as  it. 


in  their  gloves,  giving  blows  to  each  other,  more 
innocent,  no  doubt,  than  those  which  ore  reserved 
for  the  uniaitiaCed. 

MACaONALD  OT  KBrPOCB. 

The  amnaer  in  which  Macdonald  of  Xeppoch 
conducted  himself  at  CuUoden,  where  be  met  hia 
fate,  ia  hiehly  honourable  to  hia  meaMwy,  while  it 
haa  often  been  aaade  a  subject  of  reproach  lo  the 
Macdonalda  by  whom  he  waa  abaadoaad.  Tha 
three  Macdonald  regimenta  were  atalioned  oa  tha 
extreme  left,  and  went  off  without  striking  a  blow, 
when  they  were  within  twenty  paces  of  \Sit  vawmj^ 
though  they  had  drawn  their  swords  for  the  attacK. 
"  When  the  Macdonald  re|^ments  retreated,  (says 
Mr.  Home,)  without  having  attempted  to  attack 
sword  in  haddj  Macdonald  of  Keppoah  advanced^ 
with  his  dmwn  sword  in  one  haad,  and  hia  piatol 
in  the  other.  He  had  got  but  a  little  way  frooa 
I  hia  regiment  whea  ha  waa  wauaded  by  a  i 
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•hot,  and  fell.    A  friend  xrho  bad  followed  bim, 
conjuring  bim  not  to  tbrow  bis  life  away,  uid  that 


the  wound  was  not  mortal,  tbat  be  might  easiW 
join  his  regiment,  and  retreat  with  them.  Keppocb 
desived  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  gomg  on 
received  another  shot,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
Tbiimiicondact.of  theMacdonalds  was  chiefly 
occasioned  by  a  circumstance  whicb,  though  it 
may  appear  of  a  very  trivial  nature  in  our  eyes, 
was  capable  of  kindling  the  fiercest  rage  in  the 
bosoms  of  Highlanders,— thej  were  stationed  on 
the  left  instead  of  the  right  of  the  aimv. 

DEAD  DOQ  AND  VIOSONS. 

Id  the  interior  of  the  Highlands,  a  farmer  living 
near  a  gr^at  man,  whose  pigeons  ate  much  of  bis 
grain^  and  having  made  repeated  complaints  with- 
out effect,  as  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  shoot  them, 
got  ft  dead  dog  conveyed  into  the  pigeon-house, 
which  induced  all  the  pigeons  to  forsake  it ;  and 
it  was  not  till  some  months  after  tbat  the  gentle- 
man knew  the  reason  they  bad  done  to,  and  tbat 
any  carrion  in  a  pigeon-bouse  produces  such  an 
eflkct. 

A  VAN  STBALINQ  HIS  OWN  PLOUOH. 

About  1S29  theft  was  so  frequent  that  husband- 
men housed  their  ploughshares  every  night.  Ran- 
dolph, Regent  in  the  minoritv  of  ID^vid,  ordered 
that  all  ploughshares  should  be  left  in  the  fields, 
and  if  sU>len  the  counw  should  refund  their  value. 
The  iron  work  of  a  plough  was  estimated  at  two 
shillings.  A  farmer  having  secreted  his  own  tools, 
claimed  the  indemnification  of  his  loss ;  but  his 
villainy  being  discovered,  be  was  executed  for 
the  attempt^  and  thus*may  be  said  to  have  been 
hanged  for  stealing  bis  own  goods. 

LOYALTY  OP  TUB  SBCBDBR8,  I'MS. 

Lord  Milton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Aigyle, 

dated  91st  November,  1745,  says,  "  Besides  great 

quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  rebels 

foan4,  at  Carlisle,  about  eighty  horses,  well  ac- 

\«9d  i  tnd  upon  (heae  so  many  rebels  marched 


immediately  to  Dnmfries,  to  lery  money ;  as  the 
value  of  afcloQt  fifty  or  sixty  cart-loads  oJf  previ- 
sions and  baggage,  which,  for  the  want  of  horses, 
were  left  by  tnem  on  the  road,  and  carried,  by  a 
party  of  the  Seceders,  to  Dumfries."  It  b  well 
known  that  the  presbyteriaas  were  determined 
enemies  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  the  Seceders 
being  the  most  rigid  presbyterians,  were  of  coune 
the  most  sealously  attached  to  the  bouse  of  Hano- 
ver. Mr.  Adam  Gibb,  a  seceder  minister  at  Edin- 
burgh, bore  arms  in  a  rohmteer  corps,  andeftcoo- 
raged  bis  people  to  do  the  same. 

OBieiNAL  SOLDIBRS  OP  TBB  49D  RSMliBRT. 

The  king  having  never  seen  an  Highland  soldier, 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  one.  Three  privates, 
remafkable  for  their  figure  and  good  looks,  were 
fixed  upon,  and  sent  to  London  a  short  time  before 
the  regiment  marched.  These  were,  Gregor  Mc 
Gregor,  commonly  called  Gregor  the  beautifbl ; 
John  Campbell,  son  of  Duncan  Campbell,  of  the 
ftimily  of  Duncaves,  Perthshire,  and  John  Grant, 
from  Strathspey,  of  the  family  of  Ballindalloch. 
Grant  fell  sick,  and  died  at  Aberfeldy.  The  others 
were  presented  by  their  lieutenant-colonel,  Sir 
Robert  Munro,  to  the  king,  and  performed  the 
broad-sword  exercise,  and  that  of  the  Lochabar 
axe,  or  lance,  before  bis  Majesty,  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, Marshal  Wade,  and  a  number  of  general 
officers  assembled  for  the  purpose  in  the  g^reat 

Sallery,  at  St.  James's.  They  displayed  so  much 
exterity  and  skill  in  the  mana^ment  of  their 
weapons,  as  to  give  perfect*  satisfiiction  to  bis 
Majesty.  Each  got  a  gratuity  of  one  guinea, 
which  they  gave  to  the  porter  at  the  gate.  They 
thought  that  the  kin^  had  mistaken  their  character 
and  condition  in  their  own  country. 

Such  was,  in  general,  the  character  of  the  men 
who  originally  composed  the  Black  Watch.  This 
feeling  of  self-estimation  inspired  a  bif  h  apirit, 
or  sense  or  honour,  in  the  regiment,  whi^h  con- 
tinued to  form  its  character  and  conduct  long  after 
the  description  of  men  who  originally  composed 
it  was  totally  changed.     These,  men  afterwards 
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rose  to  rank  in  the  army.  Mr.  Campbell  got  an 
enaigncy  for  his  conduct  at  Fontenoy,  and  was 
captain-general  of  the  regiment  when  he  was 
killed  at  Ticonderaj^,  w)iere  he  also  distinguished 
himself.  Mr.  Mc  Gregor  was  promoted  in  another 
regimentj  and  afterwards  purchased  the  lands  or 
Invecaidioe,  in  Breadalbane*  He  was  grandfather 
of  Sir  Gregor  Mc  Gregor,  a  commander  in  South 
Anwrica. 

DINIIA  AMGBR  THE  LAIRD. 

When  a  poor  man,  aome  time  before  1748j  on 
the  banks  of  the  S|>ey,  was  found  fault  with  bv  his 
superior,  the  proprietor  of  Ballandalloch,  and  put 
into  a  pit  till  the  gallows  was  prepared,  he  drewia 
abort  aword  that  he  had  got  into  the  pit,  and  de- 
clared he  would  kill  the  first  man  that  put  a  hand 
to  him.  Hia  wife,  however,  upon  using  this 
argument— "  come  quietly  and  be  hanged,  and 
dinaa*  an^er  the  laiid/'  prevailed  on  him  to  check 
his  ferc»city,  and  submit  to  his  fate. 

OLD  LIGHT  AND  MBW  LIOBT  AHTI-BfmOHBRi. 

''From  what  particular  circumstances,**  obserres 
a  popular  writer,  '*  these  most  pictureKine  desig* 
nations  have  been  derived,  I  know  not,  and  care 
not ;  and  I  am  sure  your  curiosity  is  as  small  as 
mine.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  both  the  Old 
light  and  the  New  light  are  in  considerable  esti- 
mation at  present  in  Edinburgh^  by  reason  of  the 
more  than  common  talents  and  respectability  of 
their  respective  pastors,  both  of  whom,  as  it  hap- 
pens, are  among  the  most  distinguished  Scottish 
literati  of  the  day.  The  Old-light  Anti-burghers 
enjoy  the  ministrations  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Dr.  Mc  Crie,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  John  Knox, 
andihe  natural  obscurity  of  the  sect  accounts  for 
<vhat,  at  the  time,  I  could  by  no  means  understand, 
—the  ignorance,  namely,  under  which  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewers  professed  themselves  to  have 
been*  even  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as 
Or.  Mc  Crie,  till  the  day  his  history  was  publish- 
ed. Tlie  New-light,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ruled 
in  spirttualibus,  by  Dr.  Jameson,  the  .author  of 
the  admirable,  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
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guage,  and  many  other  works  illoilratiTe  of  the 
ancient  history  and  manners  of  his  comilry.  Not- 
withstanding the  eminent  abilities  and  learning 
possessed  by  both  of  these  individuals,  their 
labours  have  not,  so  Sat  as  I  have  understood, 
attracted  considerable  additions  to  the  adherenta 
of  their  respective  sects ;  but  the  authority  of 
their  names,  must,  without  doubt,  be  efficacioua 
in  preventing  those  who  have  been  educated  in 
either  of  the  Lights  from  reverting  to  the  dark* 
ness  of  the  established  kirk ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  more  than  Cimmerian  obscurity,  and  '  night 
palpable,'  of  the  Episcopalians.** 

XARiHAL  KBITH. 

When  a  treaty  of  peace  commenced  between 
the  Rnasians  anid  Turks,  Marshal  Keith  and  the 
Grand  Vixier  were  appointed  Commiasioners. 
These  two  personages  met,  and  the  interpietera  of 
the  •Russian  and  Turkish  languages  between  them. 
When  all  was  concluded,  they  arose  to  separate ; 
the  Marshal  made  his  bow,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  the  Vixier  his  salam^  with  his  turban 
on  his  head;  but  when  these  ceremonies  were 
over,  the  Vixier  turned  suddenly,  and  coming  up 
to  Keith,  took  him  freely  by  the  hand,  and  decla- 
red warmly  that  it  made  him  "  unco  happy,  now 
he  was  sae  far  free  hame,  to  meet  a  /Boonti7man 
in  his  exalted  atation."  Keith  stared  at  thia  ad- 
dress, and  expressed  his  surprise ;  the  Vixier  told 
him—''  My  father  was  bellman  of  KirkaMy^  in 
Fifeshire,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  you,  Sir, 
and  your  brother,  occasionally  passing**' 

VALUB  OF  HONBY  Ifl  THB  TBI RTBBNTU  AND 
FOURTBBNTU  CBNTURIBa. 

There  is  no  subject  respecting  which  there  is  • 
pmter  degree  of  error,  than  tlw  value  of  money 
in  former  timea.  Many  people  seem  to  think 
that  copper  was  as  valuable  as  silver  is  now,  and 
silver  as  valuable  as  gold ;  but  that  was  not  the 
case.  Thtf'true  mode  of  ascertaining  it  is  to  appeal 
to  what  was  the  price  actually  paid  for  commodi- 
ties ;  and  in  doing  this  we  must  keep  in  mind  what 
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W4ie  Ike  qnmi&by  •  of  iihwr  lin  ithe  dtiief^Dt  .eoiiuk 
At  first  a  pound  . of- silver fras  vm.de  into  90  dhil- 
lingSy-Midino  moie,  whieh  is  mow>coined.intO'66* 
Twenty  ^illiiigs  nvere  .equal  ito  a  paiuul  .weight 
6t  'silv«r,tiii  the  time  ^f  kimg  Bohert  Bruee.  In 
the  ehamberlaifiU  •rolls,) the  foUowiogr.aie  the  pri- 
ces charged  to 'king  Robert  for- various  articles.-^ 
Wheat,  per  tboll.  Is.  T^cf.  which  was  equal  in 
qaaatily  of  silver^  aay,  for  bsevtty,  only  thrae 
times  a«ima<<h.«rtbepre8eBt  tleBoiniiiationSy  and 
tht> .  price  then « was  Aa.  lOJd,  of  our  present  mosey. 
M«al  1«^  Sk/.  per  boll,  equaUkotSs.  9d.  Barley  and 
malt.  Is.  Gid,  equal  to  4s.  Tf^d.  Oats  fid.. equal 
to  Is.  6d.  A  mart,  8«.  2d.  equal  to  U.  At.  6d.  A 
sheep,  Is.  6</.  equdl  to  4s.  id.  At  another  time 
We  ffaide  sheep  charged  Is.  equal Jto  9s.  and  a  cow 
10s.  equal  to  \L  10s.  ^Cattle  were,  in  proportion, 
eheaperthan  now,  in  consequence  of  less  land 
being  under  >  c uUivation.  Aleicander  JU.  paid ftyr 
a  quarter  of  eats,  5|d.  equal  to  Is.  fid.  -For  barley, 
Is.  equal' to  S«.  For  wheat,  '9s.'8d.  equal  to  -Ss. 
Wheat  was  consideied  dear«t  3s.  4d.  equal  to  lOs. 
This  is  statedby  Winton  in.hisChroniele,.book 
VII.  line  d9l*684.  King  Bdward  I.  aa^  appeafs 
from  Rymer'sPoedera,  paid  per  day  y' to  a.  man  at 
arms,  lOd.  equal  in  quantity  toSs^6d. ;  to  a  cross- 
bowman  8d.  equal  to  9d.  and  to  an  archer  S<i. 
equal  to* '6d.  liking  till  in  ttll,  silver  seeais  to 
have  been  equal  in  power  only  about  aix  tinies  as 
nuch  as«at  preeant.  ^ 

BATTJLf  OP  DUPLIN. 

When  Edward  B%Uo]  invadad  the  country,  the 
Scots  kept  no  watch,  but  abandoned  themselves  to 
intemperance  and  riotous  mirth ;  -while  at  mid- 
night, the  English,  led  by  Aleiander  de  Mowbnty, 
crossed  the  river.  They  fwceaded  a  rising  ground, 
camo'iiBpefoaiveKlon  the  right  flank  of  Uie  Seot- 
Ciihtamiyy  and  ma^e  a  pitiless  slaughter.  At  the 
ttnt  ahwm,> Randolph  ea»i«f  Moray  hastened  with 
three  hundred  men  at  arms^to  oppose  the  euaipy. 
Being  gallantly  seconded  by  Murdoch  earl  of 
Mentelh,  Alexander  Fraser^  and  Robert  Bnice, 
«  natural  son. of  the  late  king,  be  checked  the 
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Englifh  liinpotiiQsity,  andawntaiivadAhe  CQmUt 
on.equal  terms.  But  the  recent  ^d  ^ihe  wiiolc 
multitivle  rushed  to  battle  without  Qr<]^r  or  dis- 
cipline, and  rUt  .oace  .pyeiiwhelmed  J^ndolph  &nd 
Jbis  copapanions.  4n.a  moment  all  was.unutterable 
confusion  j  and  .while. those  .behind  jstill  .pressed 
on^  the  foreq»ost  were  thrown  .down,  an^  trodden 
tinder  foot  and  sntfocated.  XheiEogUsh  slaugh- 
tered without  control.  The  carnage  and  pursuit 
lasted  for  m«ny  hours,  gnd  .the  remains '  of  this 
Diighty.army  .were  utterly  dispersed.  (August  19th-) 

V[ever  did  the  .Scottish  nation  receive  ^n  over- 
throw so  dif^racefoli  and  indeed  the  *E^Ii^ 
themselves  stood  astonished  4t  their  .easy  victoi7. 
In  the  action  of  Duplin  .Moor  there  were  slain 
many  Scotsmen  of  eminent  rapjc.  Ponald,  earl  of 
Marre,.ibe  regent,  whose  ignafance  .of  military 
discipline  was  ,t)te  chief  cause  of  this  national 
disaster  ;  .Thomas  eatl  of  Moray,  Murdoch  earl  of 
Menteth,  Robert  earl  yof  Qarric'k,  Alexander:Fra- 
ser,  and  Robert  Bruce ;  the  slaughtoF  made  of 
the  mcii  at  aims,  and* of  the  ioCuit^  ,ys9^  very 
great.  Of  the  men  at  arms  .under,  the.particular 
oonuvaBd  of .  tt^  earl  of  .Fife, .  ihi^e .  hundred  and 
six^Mvererslaif).  The  earl  hi w«elf. having  been 
made  a  prisoner,  submitted  lo  the  conqueror.  On 
the  aide  of  the  English,  there  fell  two  .knights^ 
4ohn  de  Gouidqn.and  Reginald  dc  la  Becbe,  wiUi 
thirty-three  asquires,4UKl  of  conunqn  .menuan  iA- 
oonsiderable  number. 

Next  da^  Baliol  took  possaasion  of  Perth,  and 
apprehending  an  attack  from  the  earl  of  >Iarch, 
he  onder^  Afae  ditch  to.be  cleared^  and  the  town 
to  be  inclosed  with  palUaa^oea* 

PRESEEVATION  OF  HEBS. 

An  Orkney  genUewan^.at  cqnsidemble  e^^peoae^ 
got  a  bee-luve  from  .the  South  country,  intending 
to  iatsodace  bees  into  .the  Orkney  islands.  To  hU 
auiprise>  heaoon  a(ier  fiound  thc.mouth  of  the  hive 
stopped  up  wUh  clay»  and  the  bocs  suflfoqated,  and 
on  enquiry  found  itiiad  been  done  by  .his  Her%'ant. 
who  was  .apprehensive  of  tlieir  bcipg  htt,  us  \vt 
•aw  them  coming  out  and  ilying  away. 


bife  xormkH^  umRART. 


BAttLlS  AT  tn*  PEIfTLA'TVD  «tLL«. 

An  indij^ctit  oM  taBxi,  unable  to  H'racliari^e'the 
fines  of  the  churchy  iras  bound  and  extended  on 
the  ground  to  be  conveyed  to  prison ;  bat  the 
peasants,  moved  with  sudden  indignation  ttt  this 
cruel  treatment^  disarmed'thc  soldiers,  in  order  to 
procure  his  release.  Despair,  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  an  indiscriminate  punishment  increased 
their  numbers;  and  after  securing  the  soldiers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  surprised  Sir  James 
Turner,  who  remained  at  Dumfries  with  a  slender 
guard.  He  had  no  mercy  to  expect  from  their 
rage ;  on  'examining  his  instructions,  however, 
his  severities  appeared  compamtively  so  mild, 
that  his  life  was  preserved.  Their  numbers 
were  still  inconsiderable,  but,  by  the  in^ence  of 
•ome  ejected'  cletgy,  they  were  augmented  to  two 
thousand  on  their  arrival  at  Lanark.  There  they 
renewed  the  covenant,  after  a  solemn  fast,  and,  in 
a  public  declaraiion,  professed  that  their  alle- 
giance to  the  King  was  undiminished,  protested 
that  their  recourse  to  defensive  arms  was  to  re- 
move the  oppressions  under  which  they  suffered, 
and  demanded  that  their  beloved  presbytery 
should  be  re-established,  and  their  ministers  re- 
stored. Their  commanders  were  Wallace  and 
Learmoat,  two  obscure  officers,  for  the  prin- 
cipal gentleman  were  still  imprisoned;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  country  was  subdued  by  oppression, 
and  10  a  fiitiguin^  march  towards  the  capital,  in- 
stead of  acquiring  strength,  they  were  deserted  by 
half  their  numbers  in  a  single  night. 

Rothes,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  insurrection, 
bad  departed  for  court,  and  the  eovemment  re- 
mained io  the  hands  of  Sharp,  whose  consterna- 
tion was  extreme;  Dale iel,  the  general,  collect- 
ing his  forces  at  Glasgow,  pursued  the  Whigs,  as 
the  insttrgants  were  denominated,  who  approach- 
ed within  a  few  miles  of  tlie  caoital,  but  the  gates 
were  secured,  and  protected  by  cannon.  The 
neighbouring  gentlemen  were  summoned  to  it^ 
defence,  the  lawyers  and  principal  inhabitants 
were  embodied ;  and  as  all  egresk  from  the  city 
was  prohibited,  the  Whigs  were  disappointed  of 
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the  expected  Hid  of  their  friends^'  om)  ihoy  Ustenvd 
to  an  insidious >eestati op  af  aimsftiUalmost.aiir- 
prised ;  but  the  pTochanatioii  leqaif  ing-thcm  to 
disperse,  contaaied  no>  offer  of  indeoinity  or  pai^ 
don.  Their  mimbers  weM  rsdueed  toeij^ht  •  hun- 
dred, dispirited  and  exhausted  by  want,  disappont- 
ment,  and  fatigve. 

On  attempting  to*  return  by  the  Peotland  HtUs, 
diey  wjere  oveilakeu  by  Deiziel,  whom  they  re- 
pulsed at  first  in  different  attacks;  bnt,'at  suiifot, 
their  ranks  were  lost,  or  broken  by  the  cavalry, 
and  they  were  overpowered  and  dispersed.  Not 
Above  fifty  were  killed,  nor  more  than  one  faand- 
rpdand  thirty  taken  in  the  pursuit,  the  rest  were 
preservtpd  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  by  the 
fiitigue  of  the  King's' troops,  and  by  tbeeempas- 
sion  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed-  the  cavalry, 
for  their  unhappy  couotrynen,  when  opprassion 
had  rendered  mad  and  desperate,  hut- whoso^ be- 
haviour during  the  insonpcction  was  inofiensiTo 
and  miM.  The  inhabitaats  in  the  vicinity -were 
less  merciful,  and  many  of  the^  fugitives  were  ia- 
tercepted  and  slain.— This  affair  took  place  on  the 
88th  of  November,  1666. 

PROOa  AND  FRBNCaiiBlf. 

In  1795,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pirie  published  a  small 
volume  intituled  "  The  French  Revolation,  oxhi* 
ted  in  the  light  of  the  Sacred  Oracles,  Ac."  Jn 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  verses  of  thesixtecftth 
chapter  of  the  Revelations,  John  tells  us  that  he 
saw  **  three  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs,  that  were 
the  spirits  of  devils  woiking  miracles."  Now, 
says  Mr.  Pirie,  '*  Progs  ase  Uie  natural  emblem 
of  Frenchmen,  as  they  furnish  a  dish  of  food  very 
common  in  that  coontrv ;  and  perhaps  no  nation 
partakes -so  much  of  that  reptile.  Frogs  dwell 
in,  andjssue  from  low,  nnclcon,  and  loathsoaio 
cells:  and  what  cells  are  more  andean  and  loath- 
some than  those  of  the  Jacobins^  Cordelien,  and 
disguised  Jesuits,  from  whwice  the  conf cation 
sprung.  Again,  Frogs  pcdf  themselves  up  with  air, 
are  boastful  and  k)quaciott8,  yet  still  repeating  the 
shme  hash  uncouth  notes ;  and^  teU  m;  when  or 
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vhere  Uny  iociety,  or  even  tabble  of  men,  hn   ^ ^ ^, 

ever  dunned  our  ears  ifith  auch  a  profusion  of  dress  with  an  air  of  unqoestionin^  submisvion, 


big  swelling  words  of  vanity  as  the  convention 
Spawning  tadpoles  of  constitutions,  they  liave 
stunned  us  with  the  moat  vociferous,  harsh,  and 
hideous  sounds.  Terror  is  the  word  of  the  day. 
A  little  more  blood.  No  mercy !  no  humanity  ! 
This  is  aucely  the  voice  of  the  bull-frog,  whose 
croaking  is  terrific,  and  whose  voracity  is  in- 
satiable.'* 

ORATITUDB   FOR  TUIfTLBS. 

%>  backward  was  agriculture  in  the  cara^  of 
Gowrie^  in  the  year  1756,  that  as  a  gentleman,  who 
by  hts  abilities  had  risen  to  the  highest  dignity  in 
the  law,  was  walking  with  a  friend  through  hia 
fields,  where  hia  servants  were  weeding  the  com, 
he  eipressed  gratitude  to  providence  for  raising 
such  a  quantity  of  thistles, "  as  otherwise'*  said 
the  learned  ju<%e,  "  how  could  we  in  this  district, 
where  We  cannot  allow  our  good  com  land  to  be 
in  pasture,  find  summer  food  for  our  working- 
horses?*' 

AMUSING  HISTAKK. 

When  the  late  Earl  of  Errolt  wai  the  commis- 
sioner to  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  had  thought  fit  to  send  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  his  Lordship,  on  his  having 
obuiin^  so  high  an  office,  their  envoy  was  their 
principal ;  an  ancient  divine  who  has  been  well  used 
to  assemblies  and  commissioners  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  On  this  occasion,  however,  bis  long 
experience  seems  to  have  been  of  little  use'  to  him, 
for  he  committed  a  sad  blunder  in  the  mode  of 
delivering  his  address.  The  gorgeous  array  of 
Bailies,  it  is'to  be  suflposed,  caught  his  eye  on 
first  entering  the  presence-room,  and  dazzled  it  so 
much  that  it  would  have  required  some  tiine  to 
recover  its  power  of  discrimination.  Of  this 
goiigeous  array,  the  centre  star  was  one^Bailio 
Anderson,  powdered  w^th  a  particular  degree  o* 
splendour,  and  the  FVincipal  never  doubting  tHat 
he  was  the  Commissioner,  stepped  close  to  him, 


and  rolled  out  the  well^poised  periodt  pf  hia  ad* 


that  quite  convulaed  the  whole  of  thoae  who  nrcie  ' 
up  to  the  joke.  The  Bailie  himaelf,  however, 
was  too  much  thunderatruck  to  be  able  to  stop 
him,  and  the  true  dignitary  enjoyed  the  humoor 
of  the  thing  too  much  to  deprive  his  double  of 
any  part  of  the  compliment.  In  ji  word,  it  vaa 
not  till  tile  Doctor  had  made  an  end  of  speaking, 
and^tood  in  smiling  expectation  of  his  Grace'i 
r^ly,  that  some  kind  friend  whispered  him,  be 
was  in  the  wrong  box ;  and  Ipokiog  zoond  he  saw 
in  an  oppoaite  comer  of  the  rpom  a  Deiaonage, 
not  indeed  so  fat,  and  perhapa  not  qufte  so  £»p 
as  hia  Bailie,  but  poaseaaing  a  native  grace,  w»A 
majeaty  of  port  and  lineament,  which  apoke  but 
too  plainly  where  the  incense  should  have  he^ 
offered.— TAts  «f<u  a  cruel  sc^ne* 

NEW   LIGHT. 

When  Cowper  was  made  bishop  of  Gallowav, 
an  old  wdman,  who  had  been  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners at  Perth,  and  a  favourite,  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  her  miniater  had  deaerted  the 
preabyterian  canaa.  Resolved  to  aatiafy  herself, 
she  paid  bin  a  visit  in  the  Cannongate,  where  hr 
had  his  residence,  as  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Rotal. 
The  retinue  of  servants  through  which  she  paned 
staggered  thegoodwoman*8  confidence,  and  cm  be- 
ing ushered  into  the  room,  where  the  bishop  sat  in 
state,  she  exclaimed  "Oh,  Sir,  what's  this?  and  ye 
ha  really  left  the  guid  cause,  and  turned  prelate  V* 
"  Janet,  (said  the  bishop)  I  have  got  a  new  liierht 
upon  these  things.'*  **  So  I  see.  Sir,  (replied 
Janet ;)  for  when  ye  was  at  Perth  ye  had'  but  a*e 
candle,  and  now  ye've  got  twa  before  ye :  that  s  a 
your  new  light." 

ANECDOTE  OP  COtONBL  OAROIKBB. 

When  colonel  Gardiner  took  leave^of  hts  ladf. 
to  go  to  attack  the  rebels,  in  1745,  she  expressed 
the  fears  natural  on  such  an  occasion ;  to  which 
the  pious  hero  replied,  "  You  forget,  my  dear,  tliai 
we  liave  an  eternity  to  gpcvd  togetbert  ** 
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SiaATAllfBM  pr  A   aOUMBR  OF  TUB  49flD    . 
lt8«I»BNT 

Lipntenant-colonel  Stirting^,  witb  the  Queen's 
mnd  4VfKi  re^ifnent,  wAa  oKlered  on  a  iotn^ing 
pjfTtr  imo  the  Jersers.  In  an  excursion  througrh 
the  woods,  a  Highland  soldier  came  uoexpeotediy 
in  si^bt  of  an  American^  when  their  pieces  hsip- 
pcned  to  be  untoaded.  Each  flew  behind  a  tree 
to  covftt  himseK  while  loading ;  but  feartnj^  that 
the  ftrst  who  ventured  out  of  cover  would  be 
bronj^ht  down  by  the  otht-r,  both  kept  ponession 
of  the  trees,  till  at  last  the  iiighlander  losing  pa- 
tience fmshed  his  bonnet  beyond  the  tree,  on  the 
point  of  bts  bayonet.  The  American  skiot  his 
nail  throujrh  its  eentre,  when  his  opponent  start- 
ing forward,  made  him  surrender  instantly. 

RBSIGNATION  TO  THE  DIVINB  WILL. 

The  following  remarkable  story  is  currently 
related  in  the  ilighlunds. 

A  Csrmer,  whose  weallh*  wisdom,  and  bsnefi- 
ccnce  gave  him  ff^reat  sway  in  his  elevated  hamlel, 
was  fortunate  in  all  respects  but  one.  He  had 
three  very  fine  chiidrvo,  who  all  in  auccession 
died  after  having-  b^eo  we&ned,  ihoueh  before 
they  gave  every  promise  of  health  and  firmness. 
Both  paren'^B'  were  much  a  icted ;  but  Uie.  (atlu^r's 
irrief  was  clamorous  and  unmanly.  Tliey  resolved 
the  next  should  be  suckled  for  two  years;  hoping 
by  this  to  avoid  tha  repetition  of  such  a  misfor- 
tune.  They  did  so;  and  the  child,  by  living 
longer,  only  took  a  firmer  bold  of  their  affections, 
and  furnished  more  nuiterials  for  sorrowful  recol- 
lection. At  the  close  of  the  second  year  he  fol- 
lowed his  brothers,  and  there  were  no  bounds  to 
the  affliction  of  the  parents. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  economy  of  High- 
land life,  certain  duties  and  courtesies  w4iicli  are 
indispensable,  and  for  the  omission  of  which  no- 
Uiinr  can  apologiae.  One  of  those  is  to  call  in 
all  .their  friends,  and  feast  them,  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  family  distress. 

The  death  of  the  ohild  happened  late  in  the 
spring,  when  sheep  were  abroad  ia  the  more  in* 
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habited  stiaths;  but  from  the  blasts  in  that  high 
and  stormy  region,,  were  still  confined  to  the  cot. 
In  a  disnutl  snowy  evening,  the  man,  unable  to 
stifle  bis  anguish,  went  out,  lamenting  alond,  for 
a  lamb  to- treat  his  friends  wiili  at  the  late-wnke^ 
At  the  door  of  the  cot,  however,  lie  found  a  stiao' 
ger,  standing  before  tl>e  entrance*  He  was  asto" 
nished,  in  such  a  night,  to  meet  a  person  so  far 
from  any  frequent^  place.  The  strtfnger  was 
plainly  attired,  but  liad  a  coontei»noa  expressive 
of  singular  mildness  and  benevolence ;  and  ad- 
dressing him  in  a  sweet  ioipresslva  voice,  asked 
him  what  he  did  there,  amidst  the  tempest  ?  He 
was  filhed  with  awe  which  be  could  not  account 
for,  and  said,  tliat  he  came  for  a  lamb,  "  What 
kind  of  a. lamb  do  you  mean  to  take  ?  ^  said  the 
stranger,  "  The  very  best  I  can  find,  (be  repUed,> 
as  it  is  to  entertain  my  friends,  and  I  hope  yo^ 
will  share  of  it.*'  "  Do  your  shet>p  make  any 
resistance  when  you  take  away  the  lamb,  or  any 
distnrhance  afterwards ?  *'  "  Never.**  was  the  an' 
swer.  **  How  differently  am  I  treated,*'  said  the 
traveller.  '*  When  I  come  to  visit  my  sheep-fold, 
I  take,  as  I  am  well  entitled  to  do,  the  best  lamb 
to  myself;  and  my  ears  are  filled  with  tlie  cla- 
mour of  discontent  by  these  ungrateful  sheep^ 
whom  I  have  fed,  watchi'd,  and  protected.** 

He  looke<J  up  in  amaze,  butthevision  was  fled. 
He  went,  however,  for  tho  lamb,  and  brougla  it 
home  with  alacrity.  He  did  more :  it  was  the 
custom  of  these  time8,*-a  cuitom  indeed  which 
was  not  extinct  till  after  1745,  for  people  to  dance 
at  late  wakes.  It  was  a  mournful  kbd  of  move* 
ment,  but  still  it  was  dancing.  Tlie  nearest  reU^ 
tion  of  the  deceased  often  began  the  ceremony, 
weeping,  but  did,  however  begin  it,  to  give  the 
example  of  fortitude  and  resignation.  This  roatf, 
on  other  occasions  had  been  quite  unequal  to  the 
performance  of  this  duty ;  but  at  this  time  he 
immediately  on  coming  in  ordered  music  to  begin, 
and  danced  the  solitary  m^a^ure  appropriate  to 
such  occasions.  The  reader  must  have  very  little 
sagacity,  or  knowledge  of  the  purport  And  cocse- 
quences  of  visions,  who  req^iires  to  be  ^Id  that 
Gg 
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wmny  «<Mis  wem1x>n|9  lived,  and  prospered  after- 
wArd%  IB  this  re'omied  family. 

A.  PASSIONATE  MAN. 

Fletcher,  of  Saltoon,  is  well  knonrn  to  have 
possessed  a  most  irritable  temper.  His  footman 
desired  to  be  dismissed;  "  Why  do  you  desire  to 
leave  me?"  said  he.  ^'Beeaase,  to  speak  the 
truth,  I  cdttnot  bear  your  temper.'*  *'  To  be  sure, 
1  am  pi^ssionate,  bat  mf  passion  is  no  sooner  on 
than  its  oflF."  *♦  Yes,"  replied  the  servant,  **  but 
its  no  sooner  6ff  than  its  on.** 

ANORBW   BAXTER. 

-  This'  to^enioDs  metaph^'sician,  and  natnial  phi- 
Ibaopher,  was  bom  in  1686,  or  1887,  at  Old  Aber- 
deen, in  Scotland,  of  which  city  his  father  was  a 
merc^nt,  and  edjicated  in  Kin^s  college  there. 
His  principal  employment  Was  that  of  a  private 
totor  to  young*  gentlemen ;  and  among  other  of  his 
pupils  were  lord  Grey,  lord  Blantyre,  and  Mr. 
mvy  of -Drommelzier.  He  published  in  4to.  "  An 
Enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Human  Soul, 
wherein  its  tmaiaterialtty  is  evinced  from  the 
prioeiples  of  Reason  and  Philosophy ;"  without 
date.  In  1T41,  he  went  abroad  with  Mr.  Hay, 
and  resided  some  years  at  Utrecht ;  having  there 
also  lord  Blantyre  under  his  caie.  He  made  ei* 
eufsions  fVotn-  thence  into  Flsnders,  France,  and 
Qermaoy;  his  wife  and  family  residing  in  the. 
aiean  time  chiefly  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1747,  and  resided  tilliiis 
death  at  Whiltingham,  in  the  shire  of  East  Lo- 
thiaft.  He  drew  up,  for  the  use  of  his  pupik,  And 
his  son,  apiede  entitled  "  Matho  :  sive,  Cosoio- 
theoria  puerilis,  Dialogos.  In  quo  prima  elementa 
de  mundi  ordine>  et  ornatu  propoauntur,  &c." 
This  was  tiftetwards  greatly  enlarged,  and  pub* 
lished  in  English,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  In  1750 
was  published,  *' An  Appendix  to  his  Enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  Human  Soul ;  *'  w'herein  he 
•ndeavoors  to  remoA^e  some  difliculties  which  had 
beca  started  against  his  notions  of  the  **  visioer-' 
tin''  of  matter,  by  MacUorin,  in  his  **  Account  of 
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Sir  Isaao  Newton's. Phi losoplMeal  Diacoveim* 
To  this  piece  Mr.  Baxter  prefixed  a  dedication  to 
Mr.  John  Wilkes,  afterwards  so  well  knowa  in 
the  political  world,  with  whom  be  had  coiBaM»> 
ced  an  acquaintance  abroad.  He  died  Uiis  year, 
April  the  23d,  after  suffering  for  some  months 
under  a  complication  of,di8<mier8,  of  which  the 
gout  vwas  the  chief,  and  was  buried  in  the  family- 
vault  of  Mr.  Hay,  at  Whittingliam. 

ROADS  IN    A.RGTLBSUtRB. 

The  military  roads  which  were  made  through 
the  upper  parts. of  this  county  about  sixty  yesia 
ago,  soon  made  every  petson  sensible  oF  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  good  roads  and  bridgea.  The 
heritors*  with  much  public  spirit,  obtained  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  assessing  tlie  lands  with  U.  io 
the  pound  of  valued  rent :  borrowed  or  advft:>ced 
money  upon  this  fund ;  commuted  the  statute 
labour;  and  often  contributed  by  vohintary  sub- 
scriptions, till,  by  every  exertion,  the  most  public 
and  necesary  roads  were  executed.  From  their 
spirited  exertions  much  pmise  is  .due  to  them. 
Some  of  their  undertakings  were  truly  arduous. 
A  mountain  which  separated  Kintyre  from  the 
rest  of  tlie  county,  and  which  used  to  be  cliaibed 
over^  to  the  height  of  about  1500  feet,  was  lon^ 
considered  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Of 
several  estimates  got  of  the  expense  of  cutitng  a 
road  for  four  or  five  miles  aloi^  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  remarkably  steep  and  rocky, 
the  lowest  was  ilSOOO.  The  kite  Captain  Archi- 
bald CaqipbeU,  of  GlenlyOa,  was  the  first  who, 
after  minutely  examining  it,  affirmed  it  could  be 
done  for  £1500.  This  sum  was  immediately  sub- 
scribed, and  the  road  actually  executed  foTiCU46t 
tliough  in  some  places  it  passes  throufrh  laige 
rooks,  which  could  be  broke  only  by  the  lorce  of 
powder*  The  same  public-spiriteifgendeBian  was 
the  means  of  throwing  bridges  over  Uie  two  lai]gest 
rivers  in  the  county.  Aw  and  Urehay,  by  obtaining 
liberal  subscriptions  from  the  duke  of  Aijgyle, 
lord  Bredalbane,  and  other  heritonu  VMb-,  under 
his  maoagementy  were  executed  for  jCIOOQ;  a  aoai 
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which  «r»  lonp  thoui^ht  to  be  much  lesv  than  was 
Mutsite  for  the  first  of  them  ;  which  ahows  that 
public  money  is  capable  of  doin^  much  more  than 
IS  g:eikerally  done  with  it.  Indeed,  these  works 
would  have  been  eiecuted  for  still  leas  money,  if 
an  unfortunate  accident  had  not  ^iven  thecon^ 
tractor  a  just  claim  for  more  than  the  sum  a^eed 
upon.  The  water  of  Aw,  which  discharge  at  an 
outlet  all  the  collected  streams  of  an  extent ,  of 
country  nearly  50  miles  in  lenj^th,  ahd  from  6  to 
10  in  breadth,  is  remarkably  large  and  rapid,  and 
subject  to  sucklen  rises.  After  the  work  was  begun 
in  a  very  dry  aefsson,  it  was  carried  on  with  all 

{>ossible  expedition,  but  just  as  the  arches  were 
ocked,  and  before  there*  was  time  for  removing 
f<ie  limbers,  a  sudden  flood  swept  timber  and 
Ktone  before  it,  and  obliged  the  undertaker  to  re- 
CAmmence  his  labours.  The  second  attempt  suc- 
ceeded, and  this  useful  bridlge  has  since  withstood 
crery  trial. 

HIGHCANPBRa  AT  FONTENOY. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''The  conduct  of  the 
officers  at  Fontenoy  considered,"  speaking  of  the 
exertions  of  the  duke  of  Cumb«rland,  the  aathoi 
saya,  that  **  His  Royal  Highness  waaevery  where; 
and  could  not,  without  being  on  the  apot,  have 
cheered  the  Highlander  who,  with  his  broad- 
sword, killed  nine  men,  and  making  a  stroke  at 
the  tenth,  had  bis  arm  shot  off,  by  a  promiae  of 
something  better  then  the  arm,  he,  the  duke,  saw 
drop  from  him.  On  thia  occasion,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  waa  ao  struck  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  concurred  so  cortiially  in  the 
esteem  which  they  had  secured  to  themselvei*, 
Tioth  from  friends  and  foes,  that  wishing  to  show 
some  mark  of  hia  approbation,  he  deaiied  it  to  be 
inlimatefl  to  them,  that  he  wouM  be  hnppy  to 
^rant  the  men  any  fhroor  which  they  cbo««  to  aak, 
und  which  he  could  concede,  as  a  teatisfiony  of 
the  good  opinion  he  bad  formed  of  them.  The 
reply  waa  worthy  ao  haodaome  an  offer.  Afle^ 
^tproasifig  aeknowledgmeuta  for  the  condoaceii- 
aiott  of  ll^  Comniaiider-iQ-Chtef>  the  men  aasured 
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him  no  favour  he  could  bestowcould  gntify  them 
ao  much  as  a  pardon  for  one  of  their  eomradeSy  a 
aoldier  of  the  regiment,  who  had  been  tried  by  a 
court-martialy  for  allowing  a  prisoner  to  eacape, 
and  waa  under  aentence  of  a  heavy  corpMeat  pu- 
niahment,  which,  if  inflicted,  would  bring  dii^ace 
upon  them  all,  and  on  their  families  and  oovntry. 
The  favour  of  course  waa  inatantly  granted.  The 
nature  of  thia  request,  the  feeling  which  suggested 
it,  and,  in  short,  the  general  qualities  of  the  corps, 
struck  the  duke  with  the  more  force,  as  at  the  time 
he  had  not  been  in  Scotland,  and  had  no  meass 
of  knowing  their  character,  unless,  indeed,  he  had 
formed  his  opinion  from  the  commoa  ribaldry  of 
the  rimes,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  consider  the 
Highlander  *<as  a  fierce  and  savage  depredator, 
speaking  a  barbarous  languare,  and  inhabiting  a 
barren  and  gloomy  region,  which  fear  and  pnft- 
dence  forbade  all  atrangera  to  enter/' 

ORIGIN  OP  TUB  49nD  TABTAN* 

While  the  companies  acted  independeBtly 
each  commander  aaauroed  the  tartan  of  hia  own 
clan.  When  embodied,  no  clan  bating  a  superior 
claim  to  offer  an  uniform  plaid  to  the  whole,  aad 
lord  Crawford,  the  colonel,  being  a  Lowlander,  a 
new  pattern  was  assum'ed,  and  which  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  the  49nd,  or  Utck  watch 
tartan,  being  distinct  from  all  othen.  Lord  Joho 
Murray  gave  the  Atholl  tar'^aa  Ux  the  philttieg. 
The  difference  was  only  a  stripe  of  scarlet  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  of  the  belted  plaid.  The 
pipera  wore  a  red  tartan  of  very  bright  colours, 
of  the  pattern  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stewait 
tartan.  When  a  band  of  music  was  added,  plaida 
of  the  pipera  patten  were  gives  u>  them. 

LORD  KAMSa   AND   A   FARMER. 

^  Lord  Kamea  paid  fl^reat  and  aucceasful  applica- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  a  German  quack,  who  called 
himself  Baron  von  liaak,  vauaied  of  haTtog  dis- 
covered a  powerful  fertilizing  manure,  which  he 
advertised  for  sale,  pretending  tha.  a  very  small 
og* 
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quantity  sofiked  to  fertilize  an  acre  of  land,  in  a 
very  extreordihary  manner.  Happenin^^  to  con- 
verse with  one  of  his  heighboors  on  this  subject, 
a  plain  sagacious  filmier,  the  farmer  observed  to 
lord  Karnes,  (liat  he  had  no  faith  in  the  Baron's 
nostrmp,  as  he  conceived  the  proposed  quantity 
was  vastly  too  smalt  to  be  of  any  use.  **  My  g^ood 
friend,  (Said  lord  Kames,)  such  are  the  wonderful 
discoveries  in  science,  that  I  shouM  not  be  sur- 
prised if>  at  some  future  time,  we  might  be  able 
to  carry  the  manure  of  an  acre  of  land  to  the  field 
in  our  coat  pocket."  "  Very  possibly,  (replied  the 
farmer.)  "  but  in  that  case,  1  suspect  you  will  be 
able  to  bring  back  the  crop  in  your  waistcoat 
pocket." 

THE   CATRAIL. 

This  is  a  remarkable  trench,  which  extends 
nearly  50  miles,  in  a  direction  north  and  south, 
and  may  be  traced  from  near  the  junction  of  the 
Gala  and  Tweed,  to  the  mountains  of  Cumberland. 
It  was  intended  to  protect  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Strath  Clwyde,  for  so  the  remaining  posses- 
sions of  the  Romanised  Britons  in  Scotland  w  ire 
called,  from  the  too  powerful  Saxon  invaders.  It 
was  natural  that  these  provincial  Britons  should 
endeavour  to  make  use  of  the  same  means  of 
defence,  of  which  they  had  an  example  in  the  wall 
of  Severus.  The  imperfect  execution  of  the 
Catrail  plainly  shews  their  inferiority  of  skill, 
while  its  length,  and  the  degree  of  labour  bestow- 
ed in  its  excavation,  indicates  their  sense  of  its 
importance.  The  rampart  is  the  most  curious 
remnant  of  antiquity,  which  can  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  same  period.  The  ditch  and  rampart 
are  of  irregular  dimensions,  but  in  breadth,  gene- 
rally, from  20  to  24  feet,  supported  by  manj  hill- 
forts,  and  corresponding  entrenchments,  indicating 
the  whole  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  people  pos- 
sessing some  remnants  of  that  military  skill  of 
which  the  Romans  had  set  the  example,  llerret's 
dyke,  In  Berwickshire,  appears  to  have  been  a 
more  early  work  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  it  is  pro- 

'  le  that  the  Britons  fell  back  to  the  Catrail,  as 
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tb^  Romans  did  from  the  wall  of  Anton  mas  to 
that  of  Severus.  The  Catrail  is  happily  sitnaicd 
for  the  protection  of  the  mountainoas  com)try, 
as  it  just  commences  where  the  valley  of  Tweed 
becomes  narrow  and  difficult  of  access,  and  skirts 
(he  mountains  as  it  runs  southward.  Contrary  to 
defences  of  the  same  sort,  it  was  erected  to  save 
the  mountaineers  from  the  continued  inroads  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  whereas  fortifica- 
tions have  usually  been  erected  in  the  plains,  to 
protect  the  low  country  from  the  mountaineers. 


HONESTY  IN   RHIPWRBCK8. 

During  the  winter  of  1 784-5,  a  vessel,  navigated 
by  Danish  seamen,  having  struck  on  a  rock  west 
of  I-colm-kil1,  the  men,  afraid  of  sinking,  took  to 
their  boat,  and  made  for  that  island,  U»ving  the 
vessel,  with  the  sails  set,  to  drive  witli  the  wind 
and  tide.  Some  of  the  natives,  seeing  the  vessel 
rolling,  without  being  under  proper  managensent, 
put  off  to  the  ship,  and  finding  nobody  on  board, 
look  possession  of  her,  and  carried  her  into  I  ocfa- 
Seridan,  in  Mull.  The  mariners  seeing  their  ves- 
sel safely  moored,  went  and  claimed  her,  and 
without  hesitation  or  dispute,  obtained  full  pos- 
session, without  any  salvage  or  other  cbai^gc  being 
made,  save  a  few  shillings  to  the  men  who  brought 
her  in.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  then  enttn^rd 
to  the  fiirmer  of  the  *  land  adjoining  the  port  in 
which  she  lay,  who,  for  a  very  trifling  considen- 
tion,  insured  the  whole  caigo  to  the  owners,  and 
delivered  it  over  to  them  some  months  afterwards, 
complete  and  in  ^ood  order.  Another  vessel  was 
put  ashore  about  the  some  time,  in  the  island  of 
Coll,  the  cai^o  of  which  was  in  like  manner  saved, 
by  Mr.  Maclean,  the  respectable  chief  and  laird 
of  the  island. 

SCOTS  III  THE  SWEDISH  ARXT. 

The  Scots  musketeers  were  selected  by  the  king 
of  Sweden,  to  storm  the  castle  of  Marienbur^. 
The  other  Scots  in  the  service  volunteered  to  aid 
their  countrymen,  and  were  armed  each  with  a 
partisan  and  two  pistols  in  his  belt. 


THfi  FAIIIi;r  OP  •UTIIBRLANO. 

The  late  lord  SutherlaDd  was  the  twenty-flnt 
earl ;  a  leo^h  cyf  Buccession  unparalleled  in  the 
peecage  of  this  country.  The  estates  which  sup- 
ported tbifl  ancieat  unbroken  descent,  ha>'e  under- 
gone less  change  than  almost  any  others.  In  all 
the  numberless  revolutions  of  property,  either  in 
tronbiesome  or  peaceable  times,  these  have  been 
preaerved  wttb  little  alteration.  With  a  boister- 
ous angeoial  climate,  and  rugged  barren  soil,  they 
supported  15,000  persons,  who  maintained  the  in- 
dependence of  their  superiors,  and  enabled  them 
to  preserve  their  title  and  propert]^,  in  a  manner 
which  no  other  can  boast ;  and  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  some  hesitation  would  have  been 
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he  was  still  alive,  they  pui  bian  ia  a  blanket,  and 
proceeded  in  search  of  a  surgeon.  After  travelling 
in  this  manner  four  miles,  they  carried  him  to  a 
military  post,  occupied  by  a  party  of  the  forty- 
second.  All  the  surgeons  were  out  in  the  woods 
with  the  soldiers,  and  none  could  be  found.  Co- 
lonel Graham  was  still  insensible.  A  ball  had 
entered  his  side,  three  inches  from  the  back  bone, 
and  passing  tlirougfa,  had  come  out  under  his 
breast;  another,  or  perhaps  the  same  htOl,  had 
shattered  two  of  his  lingers.  No  assista&ce  could 
be  got,  but  that  oY  a  aoldier^a  wife,  who  had  been 
long  in  tbe  service,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  She  washed  his 
wounds,  and  bound  them  up  in  such  a  manner. 


observed  In  asserting,  that  the  country  is  totally  that  when  a  surgeon  came«  and  saw  the  way 


incapable  of  maintaining  the  ancient  population 
When  it  is  recollected  that  this  population  has 
been  maintained  for  so  many  centuries,  these  aa- 
sertions  will  be  received  with  caution.  * 

One  thousand  men  of  Sutherland  have  been  em- 
bodied four  or  five  years  together,  at  difft^rent  and 
distant  periods,  from  1759  to  1763,  from  1779  to 
178S,  and  from  1793  to  1798,  without  any  instance 
of  military  punishment.  These  men  performed  all 
the  duties  of  soldiers,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  tlieir  commanders,  and  continued  so  unexcep- 
tionable in  their  conduct,  down  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod, when  embodied  into  the  ninety-third  regi- 
ment; that  according  to  the  words  of  a  distin- 
guished general  officer,  although  the  youngest 
regiment  in  the  service  might  form  an  example  to 
all.  And  on  ^neral  parades  for  punishment, 
the  Sutherland  Highlanders  have  been  ordered  to 
their  qoartersi  as  examples  of  this  kind  were  not 
necessary  to  such  honourable  soldiers. 

RBMARKABLB  RBCOTBKT  OF  COLONBL  GRAHAM. 

The  recovery  of  this  officer  from  his  wound, 
received  at  St.  Vincent**,  in  179r,  was  attended 
with  an  uncommon  circumstance.  The  people  be- 
lieving that  be  was  dead,  rather  dragged,  than  car- 
ried hini  over  the  rough  channel  of  the  river,  till 
they  reached  the  sea  beach.    Obstiiving  here  that 


which  the  operation  had  been  performed^  he  said 
he  could  not  have  done  it  better,  and  would  not 
unbind  the  dressing.  The  coTonel  soon  afterwards 
opened  bis  eyes,  though  unable  to  speak  for  many 
hours,  and  seemed  sensible  of  what  was  passing 
around  him.  In  this  state  he  lay  nearly  three.weeks, 
when  he  was  carried  to  Kingston,  and  thence  con- 
veyed to  England,  lie  was  still  in  a  most  ex- 
hausted state,  the  wound  in  his  side  discharging 
matter  from  both  orifices.  He  went  to  Edinburgh 
with  little  hopes  of  recoveiy  ;  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  illumination  for  the  battle  of  Camperdown, 
the  pmoke  of  so  many  candles  and  flambeaux,  af- 
fecting his  breath,  he  coughed  with  f^reai  violence, 
and  in  the  exertion,  threw  up  a  piece  of  cloth, 
left  no  doubt  by  the  ball,  in  its  passage  through  his 
body.  From  this  day  he  recovered,  as  by  a  charm* 
Being  afterwards  removed  to  tlie  S7th  regiment, 
he  went  to  Holland,  in  1799,  where  he  was  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  left  eye,  of  which  he  lost  the 
sight ;  but  a  g^od  constitution  again  triumphed, 
and  be  is  now  (in  1892,)  in  vigorous  health,  a 
Lieutenant  General,  and  L:rutenant  Governor  of 
Stirling  Castle. 

The  soldierV  wife,  who  was  so  useful  to  him  in 
his  extremity,  was  of  a  chnracter  rather  uncom^ 
mon.  She  had  long  been  u  follower  of  the  camp, 
and  had  ac<|uired  sooie  of  il^  manners.  While  sh'- 
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was  to  good  and  vmMI  a  nvrae  in  quarters,  ahe  was 
bold  and  fearleai  in  the  field.  When  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  previons  to  the  attack  on  the 
Vizie,  on  the  10th  of  June»  I  directed  (says  Co- 
lonel Stewart,)  that  her  husband  should  remain 
behind  to  take  charge  of  the. men's  knapsacks' 
which  they  had  thrown  off  to  be  light  for  the 
advance  up  the  hill,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  expose 
him  to  danger^  on  account .  of  his  wife  and  family, 
He  obeyed  his  orders,  and  remained  with  his 
chaige,  but  his  wife,  believing  herself  not  includ< 
ed  in  these  injunctions,  pushed  forward  to  the 
assault.  When  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from 
the  third  redoubt,  I  was  standing  giving  some  di- 
rections to  the  men,  and  preparing  to  push  on  to 
the  fourth  and  last  redoubt,  where  I  found  my- 
self tapped  on  the 'shoulder  by  my  Amasonian 
friend,  standing  with  her  clothes  tucked  up  to  her 
knees,  and  seising  my  hand,  **  well  done  my 
Ilighlaad  lads,"«  she  exclaimed,  "  see  how  the 
brigands  scamper  like  so  many  deer !"  **  Come," 
adcfed  she, "  let  us  drive  them  from  yonder  hills  i'* 
On  enquiry,  (says  Colonel  Stewart,)  I  found  that 
she  had  been  in  the  hottest  fire,  cheering  and  ani 
mating  the  men ;  and  when  the  action  was  over, 
she  was  as  active  as  any.  of  the  surgeons  in  assist- 
ing the  wounded. 

DANISH   FORTS   IN    GLENEI^O. 

These  celebmted  edifices,  attributed  to  the 
Danes,  arc  thus  described  by  Mr.  Pennant  :— 

The  first  is  placed  about  two  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  valley ;  the  more  entire  side  appears 
of  a  most  elegant  taper  form  :  the  present  height 
is  thirty  feet  six  inches ;  but,  in  1 7S2,  some  Goth 
purloined  from  the  top  seven  feet  and  a  half,  under 
pretence  of  applying  the  material^  to  certain  pub- 
lic buildings.  By  the  appearance  of  some  ruins, 
that  now  lie  at  the  base,  and  which  have  fellen  off 
since  that  time,  I  believe  three  feet  more  may  be 
added  to  the  height*  which  wiP  mike  the  whole 
about  forty-one. 

The  whoia  is  built  with  dry  walls,  but  the  liour- 

'  are  most  baautifuUy  disposed.    On  one  side 
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is  a  breach,  at  least  ona  quarter  of  the  circunifer- 
ence.  The  diameter  within  is  thirty-three  feet 
and  a  half,  taken  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  from 
the  bottom :  the  wall  in  that  part  is  seven  feet 
four  inches  thick,  but  is  formed  thinner  and  thin- 
ner till  it  reaches  the  top,  whose  breadth  I  foigot 
to  cause  to  be  measured.  This  inside  wall  is  quite 
perpendicular,  so  that  the  inner  diameter  mast 
have  been  equal  from  top  to  bottom ;  but  the  ex- 
terior wall  slopes,  increasing  in  thickness,  till  it 
reaches  %he  ground.  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
were  two  galleries,  one  at  the  lower  part,  about 
six  feet  two  inches  high,  and  two  feet  five  at  the 
bottom,  narrowing  to  the  top,  flagged,  and  also 
covered  with  great  flat  stones. — ^This  gallery  ran 
quite  round,  and  that  horizontally,  but  was  divided 
into  apartments  in  one  place,  with  six  flags  pla- 
ced equidistant  from  each  other,  and  were  acces- 
sible above,  by  means  of  a  hole  from  another'gal- 
lery  ;  into  the  lower  were  two  entrances,  (before 
the  rain  of  the  olherside  there  had  been  two 
others ;)  above  each  of  these  entrances  were  a  row 
of  ^holes,  running  up  to  the  top,  divided  by  flags, 
appearing  like  shelves;  near  the  top  was  a  circle 
of  projecting  stones,  which^  probably,  were  intend- 
ed to  hoM  the  beams  that  formed  the  rouf:  above 
is  another  hole  like  the  former.  None  of  these 
openings  pass  through,  for  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance  ot  window  nor  opening  on  the  out- 
side wall.  All  these  holes  are  square,  are  too 
small  to  admit  the  human  body,  so  were,  proba- 
bly, designed  to  lodge  arms,  and  different  other 
matters,  secure  from  wet  or  harm.  Over  the  first 
gallery  was  another,  divided  from  it  only  by  Aags. 
This  also  went  round,  but  was  free  from  any  sepa- 
ration :  the  height  five  feet  six  only,  twenty  inches 
wide  at  bottom.  This  was  also  covered  with  flag* 
at  top. 

At  a  distance  above,  in  the  broken  sides  of  the 
wall,  was  another  hole,  but  it  seemed  too  small 
for  a  gallery.  The  ascent  was  not  safe,  so  coaU 
not  venture.  The  height  was  taken  by  a  litUe 
boy,  who  scrambled  to  the  top. 

The  entranee  was  a  square  hole  on  the  west- 
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side :  before  it  were  the  remains  of  some  build- 
ine:,  ^Itk  a  narrow  opening,  that  led  to  the  door. 
Almost  contiguous  to  this  entrance  or  portico  was 
a  small  circle,  formed  of  rude  stones,  which  was 
called  the  foundation  of  the  Dmids'  bouses.  It 
probably  was  formed  for  some  religious  purpose. 
I  was  told  thee  were  many  others  of  this  1ci,nd 
scattered  over  the  valley. 

'  At  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
this,  stands  the  second  tower^  on  a  little  flat,  on 
the  side  of  the  hill.  The  form  is  similar,  but  the 
number  of  galleries  differs.  Here  are  three,  the 
lowest  goes  entirely  round  ;  but  at  the  east  end  is  an 
aperture,  now  of  a  small  depth,  but  once  of  such 
an  extent,  that  the  goats  which  sheltered  in  it  were 
often  lost  t  on  that  account,  the  entrance  was  filled 
with  stones.  Tiiis  is  six  feet  high,  four  feet  two 
inches  broad,  and  flagged  above  and  below. 

A  second  gallery  was  of  the  same  height,  bat 
the  breadth  of  the  floor  only  thn^  feet  five  inches. 

The  third  gallery  was  of  such  difficult  a  •cess 
that  I  did  not  attempt  to  get  up ;  it  was  So  narrow 
and  low^  that  it  was  with  diflkahy  that  the  child 
who  cHmbedto  It  could  creep  through.  The  pre* 
sent  height  of  this  tower  is  only  twcnty-foar  feet 
five  inches,  the  diameter  thirty/the  thickness  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall  twelve  feet  four.  I 
eoald  not  perceive  any  traces  of  the  winding  stairs, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gordon,  hot,  as  these  buildings 
have  suffered  greatly  since  that  gpentleman  saw 
tbemi  1  have  no  doubt  of  his  accuracy. 

A    HIGHLAND  TURK. 


Amongst  the  numbers  that  came  to  see  the  Bri- 
tish armament  at  Marmorice,  in  1801,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Eirypt,  was  an  unexpected  visitor  in 
the  dress  of  a  Turk.  This  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Campbell,  a  native  of  the  district  of  Kin- 
tire,  in  Argylcshire.  Early  in  life  Ite  had- been  so 
affested  by  the  death  of  a  school-fellow  who  had 
been  killed  by  accident,  as  they  were  at  play  to- 
gether, that  he  flad  from  the  country  and  joined 
tlw)  Turkish  army.  He  bad  served  forty  years 
under  the  standard  of  lalam,  and  had  risen  lo  the 
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rank  of  General  of*  Artillery.  He  went  on  board 
the  ship,  where  the  forty-toecond  were  embarked, 
to  enquire  about  his  family.  When  he  saw  the 
men  in  the  dress  to  which  he  bad  been  accustom- 
ed in  his  youth, lie  was  so  much  affected,  that  be 
burst  into' tears.  The  aslonishme'niof  the  soldiers, 
may  be  easily  imagined,  when  Ihey  were  address- 
ed in  their  own  lang^oage  (which  he  had  not  for- 
gotten.) by  a  Turk  in  fall  costume,  and  with  a 
white  beard,  flowing  down  to  his  girdle. 

<    INDIFFERBNCB  .TO   BOUNTY   MONEY. 

Ii  is  weir  known  that  the  birunty  money  had  no 
influence  in  the  Highlands,  when  men  weve  raised 
for  the  forty-second,  and  other  Highland  iCOrps,  in 
the  seven  years*  war,  as  well  as  that  which  ended 
in  178S.  In  lT7fi,  upwards  of  800  men  were  re- 
cruited for  the  forty-second  in  a  few  weeka^  on  a 
bounty  of  one  guinea,*  while  officers  who  offered 
ten  and  twelve  guineas  for  recrnits,  which  tliej 
were  raising  for  their  commissions,  could  not  get 
a  man  till  the  national  corps  were  completed.  I 
have  also  had  frequent  experience  of  this  (saye 
Colonel  Stewart,)  in  Vny  own  person,  while  servi^ 
in  the  forty-second,  and  seven ty-eighth  regiments.. 
On  many  occasions,  numbers  of  young  Utghland- 
ers  enlisted  for  foreign  service,  (and  this  aoma- 
times  iu  bands  together,)  on  receiving  lesa  tiian 
one  half  of  the  bounty  money  given  at  the  time 
by  officers,  for  their  commissions  in  the.  regular 
and  (iencible  regiments,  for  home  service,  a^  like- 
wise by  others  for  militia  substituti?s.  When  I 
was  recruiting  for  the  seventy-eighth,  the  ranm«nt 
was  in  the  EaaC  Indies,  and  the  prospect  ifeld  out 
to  men  embarking  for  that  country  in  a  few 
months,  yet  they  engaged  with  me^  and  other  of' 
fleers,  for  ten  guineas,  when  they  could  have  got 
twenty  as  militia  substitutes. 

LORD   BRJSADALBANk*8  MARCH. 

In  the  battle  with  the  Caithness  men.  In  1^6, 
when  Caithness  men  were  beginnin?  to  give  way, 
Glenorchy's  pipe  struck  up  a  voluntary,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment    W^n  the  -aounds  »f 
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the  iBitsaaaat  aaemod  to  eiprPM  ia  a  verj  re- 
markable manner,  the  words  **  bodach  oa  brigmh/' 
Sic,  "  the  breeched  men  ar»  retreating— the  men 
vf'uh  the  breechefl  are  fljing."  The  tone  ha»  ever 
since  been  cabled  Lord  Breadalbane'a  march  to 
battle,  and  wlien  well  played*  seems  to  articulMe 
(he  words  jusi  mentioned* 

rU£  C&VB   AT   OILMSflTON. 

Here  is  a  famous  cave,  dug  out  of  a  rock,  by 
one  Geor;3re  Peterson,  a  smith.  It  was  finished  in 
1784,  after  Hve  years*  hard  labour,  as  appears  from 
the  inscription  on  one  of  the  chimney-beads.  Irr 
this  cave  are  sovcrnl  apartments,  several  beds,  a 
specious  tabic.,  with  a  larj;:c  punch-bowl,  all  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  in  the  nicest  manner.  Here  then: 
was  a  forge,  with  a  well  and  washiog-house.  Here 
there 'were  serernl  windows,  which  communicated 
light  from  above.  The  author  of  this  exlfaord*- 
nary  piece  of  workmanship,  after  he  had  flnishei 
>l,  lived  in  it,  for  a  Ions:  time  with  his  family,  and 
prosecuted  his  hnsincss  as  a  smhh.  lie  died  in  it 
about  the  year  1785.  He  was  a  feuer,  or  feodary, 
and  conseqoonilr  the  cave  he  formed  and  emb»*l- 
lishcd  so  much,  and  the  prardcn  above  it,  was  his 
own  property ;  anr^  his  posterity  enjoyed  it  for 
Kmie  time  after  his  decease.  His  cave  for  many 
years  was  deemed  a  rreat  curiosity,  ilnd  vi- 
sited by  all  the  people  of  fashion.  In  the  autumn 
of  189S  it  was  full  of  water,  when  the  author  went 
io  see  it. 

8AlARfE8   OP   CL1!R6TMBN    IH    18$5. 

The  following  europlgs  will  give  a  notion,  to- 
fembly  correct,  of  the  salaries  of  parish  priests 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  ill.:— Ten  maike 
of  silver,  six  acres  of  arable  groimd,  and  one  acre  of 
meadow,  were  provided  to  the  vicar  of  Wofgs,  in 
GallowaT-  This  ;rmnt  was  copftrmed  by  Gilbert, 
bishop  of  Galloway,  who  died  in  1S5.S.  In  18r«8 
1^  pension  of  ten  nmiks  sterling  was  granted'to  the. 
vicar  of  Kilrethrny  (Kilrcnny,  in  Fife;)  of  ten 
marks  to  the  vicar  of  SaUoun,'ia  (Eost  Lx>tliian;)  of 
ten  pounds  to  the  vicar  of  Childerkirk  (the  chiircb 
now  dedireted  to  the  innocenU,  now  called  Giagle 
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Kirk  in  the  Mersey)  b«t  h^  vna  to'  dn  dnty  also 
at  the  chapel  of  liMider,  in.  the  neigfiboarfaood  of 
Cbildeikiik ;  twelve  monks  were  provided  to  the 
vicar  of  Golyn  (GHlaa),  in  li^st  Lothian  1985. 
The  cliaplain  of  Fiven  hul  a  grant  from  the  m»> 
nMtery  of  Aberbrothick  of  a  hundred  shillings* 
llencj  we  may  presume  to  fix  the  aetool  nwdium 
of  ten  marks.  Tlie  canons  of  the  chore h  of  Soot- 
land,  in  1212,  and  1869,  fix  the  mintmam  at  ten 
marks.  Ten  marks  at  that  period  contained  a« 
much  silver  as  £22  of  our  present  coinage. 

PRECIOrS   STOIVES. 

Most  of  the  gems  and  prccieas  stones  bar%'e  beca 
found  in  Scotland,  the  diamond  exoepCed*  Pearb 
are  found  in  the  great  liorse  muscle  (the  myttlna 
cvgnivs  and  anatinus,)  a  native  of  the  northera 
rivers ;  they  are  also  fiHind  in  the  eommon  oyscecs 
and  common  muscles,  though  of  sotiall  sine. '  The 
sapphire  is  found  in  several  places,  of  different 
stodes,  from  a  deep  red  to  a  transpaient  white, 
and  of  eqnal  baldness  with  the  oriental.  The  to- 
pax  is  found  in  many  of  the  Highland  moontains, 
particularly  the  Cairngorm,  and*  in  GoatfleM  in 
Anans  they  are  generally  named  Cairagorm 
stones,  from  the  former  mountain,  and  are  oC  va- 
rious hues,  and  generally  in  hexahednl  cryetali. 
The  ruby  and  hyacinth' are  found  near  Ely,  in 
Fifeshire,  mixed  with  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  adhering  to  the  rooks :  they  are  in  general  of 
inferior  lustre,  and  of  small  site.  Emeralds  are 
found  in  several  phices ;  and  amethysts  are  pretty 
frequently  met  with,  particularly  in  the  mountain 
of  Lochnagaraidh  in  Aberdeenshira :  some  of  these 
are  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  good  colour,  and  valu- 
ed at  thirty  or  forty  guineas  each.  Gerneta  are 
found  in  many  places  of  the  Highlands,  of  good 
sites,  and  in  considerable  qoantities.  Agatea,  car- 
nelians  or  Scots  pebbles,  are  abundant,  and  well 
known :  they  are  no  where  equalled  in  beauty  or 
variety. '  Jaspers  of  various  kinds  are  met  with  in 
akncst  every  district;  some  nf  them  of  t^rax 
beanty  and  value.  Chalcedony  is  found  in  Fife, 
«4»al  ia  hardness  and  water  to  the  oriental. 
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04.LLANT  CONDUClr  OF  MAJOR   HUilRAY« 

Or  the  night  of  the  I5ih  of  Sept.  1776,  Major 
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Murray,  of  ^he  42ikI  regiments  was  nearly  carried 
off  by  the  enemy,  but  saved  himself  by  his  strength 
cif  arm,  and  presence  of  mind.  As  he  was  cross- 
in;r  to  liis  Jrejeriment,  from  the  b^tialion  which  he 
conuneoded,  he  was  attacked  by  an  American  of- 
ficer and  two  soldieri,  against  wliom  he  defended 
•kiixnaelf  for  some  time,  with  his'  fusil,  keeping 
them  at  a  respectful  distance.  At  last,  however, 
they  closed  upon  htm,  when,  unluckily,  bis  dirk 
alipped  behind  him,  and  he  .could  not,  owing  to 
his  corpulence,  reach  it ;  observing  that  the  rebel 
officer  had  a  sword  in  his  hand,  he  snatched  it  from 
him,  and  made  so  good  use  of  it,  that  he  compel- 
1^  them  to  fly,  before  some  men  of  the  regiment, 
who  liad  heard  the  noise,  coo  Id  come  to  bis  as* 
aistance.  lie  wore  the  sword  as  a  trophy  ihiring 
Ihe  campaign.  He  was  promoted  to  the  Lieo- 
leoaat  Colondry  of  the  97  regiment,  and  died  the 
following  year,  much  respected  and  beloved. 

VBlOnTS   AND  nEASURSa 

1st.  Land  is  measured  by  the  Scots  ell  of  neady 
37  incUa«;  and  the  S9otaaere,  which  contains  4 
r.oof'S  of  40  Ha  Is  eaoh,  and  36  square  cUs  to  the 
fullj  in  all  160  (alls,  5760  square  ells  per  acre. 
Sofue  gentlemen  have  their  estates  naeasured  by 
tiic  English  acre,  five  of  which  are  held,  in  prac- 
tice, equal  to  four  Scottish  acres.  The  real  pro- 
portioQy  after  comparing  the  length  and  number 
ofv'he  DMasures  iu  «ach|  is,  in  round  numbers,  as 
1  a  to  14,  or  as  1  to  1.97*  An  English  chain  is  22 
yards,  or  66  feet,  or  4  poles  ;  it  is  the  tenth  of  a 
furlong  and  the  eightieth  of  a  mile.  An  acre 
contains  100,000  scpiare  links,  and  a  cliain  100 
links,  o/  7.92  inches  in  length  each.  A  square 
TiMie  «optains  640  acres,  En^^Iish.  The  Scots 
jbftinis  04  ells  long,  equal  to  74  feet,  as  is  coai* 
OAooly.naderstood  j  or  to  7;,  138  by  moi«  correct 
measurenMot.  In  some  of  the  upper  parishes  of 
Annandale  a  larger  ell  is  mentioned,  S9  iaches  j 
Qing,  which  is  only  3  inches  more  than  the  statute 


cU,  aod  yei  the  aqaare  ell  (and  of  coorse  the  acre)  I  country 


measured  by  it,  are  almost  eicactly  a  tenth  lar^^x* 
iluiDthe  Scots  stRtuie  acre,  nine  of  the  one  being 
ten  of  tlie  otlier;  the  one  fiquare  ell  containing 
1501  square  incites,  and  the  other  only  1369. 

It  is  the  practice  to  measure  land  in  small  par- 
cels by  a  ro J  containing  3  ells ;  but  when  a  brgp 
extent  is  to  be  gone  over>  or  accuracy  is  required, 
the  chain  is  always  employe^  and  thie  theodolite. 

8d.  Com  measures,  according  .to  the  old  stand- 
ards and  laws  of  Scotland^  consist  of  the  following 
names  and  proportions : 

4  lippies I  peck, 

4  pecks 1  flrlot, 

4  flriots I  boll, 

16  boUa I  chalder. 

These  were  the  oRt  .and  bariey  measu^i^ .  1m 
wheat,  pease,  beans,  and  rye,  8  oat  Uriels  were 
eonal  to  one  boll.  In  oRtmeal,  the  boll  consits 
of  8  stonesi,  AmsterdRm,  and  H^lbs  avoirdupois, 
per  stone,  in  all  140  lbs-  avoirdupois. 

NVW    LANARK. 

The  great  interest  excited  b^  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  Mr.  Owen,  the  principal  proprietor 
of  the  Cotton  establishment  ^t  New  Lanark,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  bis  views  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  inankind  have  been 
propagated,  induce  us  to  lay  an  account  of  it  be- 
fore the  reader. 

In  17S4,  Mr.  David  Dale,  of  Glasgow,  founded 
a  spinning  and  weaving  manufactory,  near  tlie 
celebrated  lalls  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  county  of  La- 
nark. The  chief  inducement  was  the  power  ob- 
tained from  the  falls  of  the  water,  as,  in  other 
respects,  there  wks  little  reconuhendation ;  the 
surrounding  country  being  then  oadly  cultivated, 
and  the  inhabitants  few  in  number.  He  'uas 
therefore  obliged  to  attempt  to  procure  kiboarers, 
by,  inducing  families  to  settle  round  the  works, 
and  as  a  s«^cient  number  could  not  be  obtaineil 
in  order  to  -s«ipply  the  deficiency,  by  procuriin* 
children  from  the  various  public  chanties  in  the 
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To  accommodate  the  labonrers^aod  their  fami- 
lies,  a  vilhge  wai  built,  and  the  houses  were  let  ata 
low  rent  j  and  for  the  cbildreni  a  large  bouse  was 
ereeied,  suflficient  for  five  hundred,  who  were  fed, 
elothed)  and  educated.  The  rooms  were  always 
olean  and  well  yentilated;  the  food  was  of  the 
qest  quality,  and  abundant;  their  clothes  were 
neat  and  clean,  and  a  medical  attendant  was  kept 
in  constant  pay,  both  for  preventing,  and  curing 
disease.  Notwithstanding  this  care  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietor,  his  plans  of  benevolence  were 
not  successful;  and  numbers  of  the  children  ran 
away,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  their  apprentice- 
ship, at  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  be- 
took themselves  to  Edinbuigh  and  Glasrow, 
where,  being  unable  to  provide  for  tliemselves, 
the^  were  assailed  by  numberless  temptations,  to 
which  many  of  them  fell  victims. 

The  great  cause  of  failure  arose  from  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  public  charities,  refusing,  out  of  a 
mistaken  idea  of  economy,  to  send  the  children 
to  the  Cotton-mills,  unless  they  would  be  receiv- 
ed at  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  the 
proprietor  was  obliged  to  accede  to  these  terms, 
or  stop  his  mills  altogether. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
and  obtain  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed, it  was  necessary  Jo  keep  the  children  at 
work  from  flix  in  the  morning  to  eeven  in  the 
evening^  summer  and  winter:  and  this  labour 
through  the  day,  and  tlie  confinement  in  school 
in  the  evening,  rendered  their  lives  iiksome  to 
them;  and  their  health  in  many  cases  suffered, 
and  they  became  dwarfs  in  body  and  mind,  and  in 
some  cases  deformed.  Hence  the  cause  of  many 
running  away,  stud  the  rest,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  apprenticeship,  bet&kiug  themselves  to 
^oeat  towns,  in  hopes  of  a  leys  disagreeable  mode 
of  gaining  a  living. ~The^  consequeace  was,  that 
Mr.  Dale's  benevolent  intentions  were  totally 
frustrated,  and,  in  despair,  he  sold  the  whole  es- 
tablishment to  a  company  of  English  merchants, 
one  of  whom  was  Mr.  I^obcrt  Owen,  who  under- 
the  management 


The  population,  which  had  been  brought  to- 
gether to  New  Lanark,  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  of  the  best  quality,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Owen 
found  them  much  given  to  petty  theft,  falsehood, 
and  deception,  drunkeness  and  quarrelling,  but  at 
the  same  time,  s^roqgly  attached  to  speculative 
sectarian  doctrines,  which  was  the  cause  of  much 
wrangling  and  dispute,  whilst  they  too  much  ne- 
glected the  virtuous  conduct,  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  religion  to  produce.  As  Mr.  Owen  came 
himself  to  settle  at  the  establishment,  which  the 
former  proprietor  had  not  been  able  to  do,  he 
applied  the  whole  force  of  his  talents  and  expe- 
rience, with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  real  welfare  of 
the  people  he  employed,  to  eradicate  their  \  ices, 
and  render  them  sober,  honest,  and  mutually  be- 
nevolent members  of  society.  This  was  done 
without  any  appeal  to  the  criminal  jiinsdiction 
of  the  covintrv,  by  mildly  exhibiting  to  them  a 
true  view  of  their  own  interest,  and  by  discharg- 
ing from  his  employment  such  characters  as  after 
a  time,  appeared  irreclaimable. 

The  sj^stem  of  receiving  apprentices  from  pub- 
lic charities  was  abolished:  permanent  settlers, 
with  large  families  in  lieu  of  them  were  engaged, 
and  comfortable  houses  were  erected  for  their  ac- 
commodation. It  deserves  to  be  stated  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Owen,  that  by  bis  representatioot 
to  the  legislature,  in  181^,  the  system  of  taking 
children  from  the  workhouses,  and  public  clmri- 
ties  at  a  very  early  age,  was  put.  an  end  to  by  act 
of  Ihirliament.  In  his  own  establishment, 'Mr. 
Owen  declined  receiving  the'services  of  any  child- 
ren, even  of  those  whose  parents  he  employed, 
till  they  were  ten  years  of  age.~  He  adviaed  the 
parents  to  keep  them  at  school  till  that  time,  and 
for  their  encouragement,  he  defrayed  the  expense 
of  their  education  himself,  by  maintaining  a 
school  for  that  purpose.  The  business  of  educa- 
tion was  so  arranged,  as  to  combine  pleasure 
and  instruction  together ;  and  such  branches  of 
knowledge  in  addition  to  the  common  routine  of 
rending,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  also  taught 
as  were  considered  likely  to  improve  their  minds, 
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•Dd  furnish  them  in  future  life  with  a  fund  of  ra- 
tional materials  of  thinking. 

For  the  advantage  of' the  population  about  him, 
Mr.  Owen  established  shops,  in  which  provisions, 
tae\,  and  clothing  were  .sold  to  them,  at  a  mode- 
rate rate,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do^  by  carry- 
ing a  large  capital  in  ready  money  to  the  first 
market.  The  houses  were  rendered  comfortable, 
and  the  streets  of  the  village  improved. 

A  fund  was  formed  for  the  support  of  persons 
uuableto  maintain  themselves  from  sickness, acci- 
dent, or  old  age,  by  the  work-people  contributing 
one  sixtieth  part  of  (heir  wages.  This  fund  was 
under  thtur  own  management.  Fines  for  immoral 
conduct  were  levied,  and  paid  into  this  fund. 

By  these  means  the  community  of  New  Lanark 
was' raised  to  a  degree  of  excellence,  beyond 
what  could  have  been  anticipated.  Tlie  people 
employed  became  industrious,  temperate  and 
healthy :  faithful  to  their  employers,  and  kind  to 
each  other;  whilst  their  employers  were  deriv- 
ing service  from  their  attachment,  almost  with 
out  inspection,  far  beyond  that  which  could  be 
ohtiiined  by  any  other  means,  without  those  mu- 
tual principles  of  confidence  and  kindness  exist- 
ing bct\yoen  the  parttes. 

After  Mr.  O^en  had  succeeded  so  far  in  his 
views,  he  proceeded  to  form,  what  )ie  called  a 
Now  Institution,  lie  erected  a  lar;;c  building  in 
the  centre  of  the  establishment,  with  an  area  be- 
fore it  as  a  play-ground  for  the  children  of  the 
villagers,  from' the  time  they  are  able  to  walk 
alone,  tin  they  enter  the  school,  when  they  are 
under  the  care  of  a  superintendant ;  this  is  a  great 
relief  to  the  parents.  The  children  attending  the 
aphool  from  nve  to  ten  years  of  age,  also  are  tid- 
mitted  into  the  area  during  play  hours.  A  shed 
is  erected  for  protiection  from  the  weather  in  time 
of  rain  or  snow.  Part  of  their  amusement  is 
drilling  in  the  military  exercise.  The  building 
i«  150  feet  long  and  45  broad.  In  front  it  has  the 
appearance  of  three  stories,  while  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  where  the  store  cellars  are,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  foar.    Tljcre  are,  however,  but 
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two  Stories  above  the  cellars,  as  both  the  upper 
rows  Qf  windows  belong  to  the  second  or  upper 
story. 

One  apartment,  on  the  lower  story,  is  a  pu^  I'c 
kitchen,  for  the  community;  the  other,  which  is 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  building,  is  aa 
eatipg  and  exercise  room.  The  upper  apartment 
serves  the  purpose  of  school-rooms,  h  lecture- 
room,  and  a  church.  The  public  kitchen'  and 
eating  room  is  a  substantial  advantage,  as  food 
can  be  prepared  to  more  advantage,  of  better 
quality,  and  much  cheaper  in  fargc  than  in  small 
quantities.  The  association  of  the  people  toge 
ther  at  their  meals  hat  a  tendency  to  attach  them 
to  each  other,  and  invigorate  principles  of  mutual 
benevolence. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  inhabitants  can  neither 
comfortably  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  walking, 
or  in  their  gardens,  other  amusements  are  proyi  f- 
ed.  After  seven  in  the  evening,  they  make 
themselves  clean  and  neat,  and  come  to  the  exer- 
r.ise-room,  to  dancing,  the  niales  entering  and  re- 
tiring by  one  door,  and  the  females  by  another. 
Ibis  takes  place  three  times  a  week.  In  the 
other  eveiiings  lectures  are  given  on  pleasing  and 
instructive  branches  of  knowledge. 

Such  is  New  I^anark.  The  general  appearance 
of  neatness  and  comfort  in  the  village  makes  a 
strong  imprc^ssion  on  every  visitor :  and  the  be- 
nevolent plans  of  the  proprietor  and  manager  have 
succeeded  to  such  a  degree,  as  must  afford  de- 
light to  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  looks  for- 
ward with  a  hope  to  a  time,  when  the  Condition 
of  the  laborious  classes  of  the  community  will  be 
raised  to  a  state  of  improvement  far  beyond  what 
has  hitherto  been  generally  the  case. 

MI8TR|;S8  STONE. 

In  the  face  of  the  rock,  south  from  the  town  in  St. 
Kilda,  is  the  fiamous  stone  known  bv  the  name  of 
the  Mistress  Stone ;  it  resembles  a  door  exactly, 
and  is  in  the  very  front  of  this  rock,  which  u 
twenty  or  thirty  fathom  perpendicular  in  height, 
the  figure  of  It  being  discernible    aftx>ui  the . 
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difttMice  of  a  wile.  Upon  tb«  UiHel  of  tUe  door 
every  bachelor  wooer  in  by  ancient  4ustofii>  ol>- 
Hged,  in  honour,  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  affec- 
tion for  the  lore  of  his  mietress,  and  U  is  thus  ; 
he  is  to  stand  on  his  leR.  foot,,  having  the  one  half 
of  his  sole  over  the  rock  and  then  he  draws  the 
right  foot  further  out  to  the  left,  and  in  this  pos- 
ture, bowing,  he  puts  both  his  fists  farther  out  to 
the  right  foot ;  and  then,  efter  he  has  performed 
this,  ]&  has  acquired  no  small  reputation,  being 
alwaj's,  after  it,  accounted  worthy  of  the  finest 
mistress  in  the  world.  They  firmly  believe  that 
this  atchievemeat  it  always  attended  with  the  de- 
fired 


0AXT9  At    ARDOCH,   IN   STRATH  AX.  LAN. 

There  are  tliree  Roman  camps  near  each  other. 
The  mean  length  of  the  lai^  camp  is  8S00  feet, 
and  its  mean  breadth  19  $0.  Deducting  the  inter* 
vallum  of  200  Homan  feet,  or  19S|  Gngliah,  and 
Uiere  will  remain  an  internal  area  of  8,778,507 
superficial  feet,  which  is  nearly  sufiicient  to  ac- 
commodate an  army  of  29,000  men.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  rompitrt,  with  three  gates,  remain 
entire.  "The  King's  road  en  tars  the  south  gate, 
and  in  so  doing  has  levelled  one  half  of  the  Ro- 
man epaulment  which  covered  it.  Within  the 
east  rampart  is  a  square  redoubt,  situated  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  which  is  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  in  any  of  tlie  works  of  Agricola. 

Near  this  camp  is  another  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions,'aofiieient  for  tlie  accommodation  of  19,000 
men.  It.  cuts  off  a  comer  of  tha  laig^er  camp 
which  is  ^closed  within  it. 

There  is  a  third  camp,  with  moch  stronger  en- 
trenchments, about  sufficient  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  4000  men,  and  may  have  been  formed  for 
the  use  of  a  giarrison  left  there,  when  the  rest  of 
the  army  was  removed  to  distant  services, 

ST.  KtLDA   MARRtAOCf. 

^  Their  marriages  are  celebrated  afLcr  the  follow^ 
ing  manner ;  when  any  two  of  them  have  agreed 
to  take  ope  another  for  man  and  wife,  tjie  officer. 
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who  preaidea  oror  them,  aiimaioiMea  ail  fbc  'nha- 
bitants  of  both  8exe%  to  Christ's  chap<i;i»  wbeie 
being  assembled,  be  enquires  publicly,  if  there  be 
any  lawful  impediment  why  theae  paniea  ahoitkl 
not  be  joined  in  the  bond  of  holy  matrinsony,  and 
if  there  be  no  pbjectiott  to  the  contrary,  he  tbcn 
enquires  of  the  parties  if  they  are  resolved  to  live 
together  in  weal  and  woe,  &c.  After  their  aaaent, 
he  declares  them  married  persons,  and  desires 
them  to  ratify  this,  their  solemn  promiae^  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  the  people ;  in  order  la 
which,  the  Crucifix  is  tendered  to  them,  and  both 
put  their  right  hands  upon  it,  as  the  cefemooy 
by  which  they  swear  fidelity  one  to  another  during 
their  life  time. 


A   FOOLISH   CUSTOM. 

The  American  General  I^ee  was  very  lieenlioni 
in  his  principles,  and  rude  in  his  manners.  Be- 
ing once  in  company  with  some  Sootch  gentle- 
men»  he  addressed  them  Rs  follows :  **  Genlianim 
I  must  inform  you,  that  when  1  get  a  little  grog' 
gish,  I  have  a  foolish  custom  of  railina*  against 
the  Scotch,  I  hope  no  gentleman  ,wiu  take  it 
amiss."  With  that  he  sat  down.  A  Scotch  offi- 
cer, present,  rose,  and  said  pleasantly,  **  Gentle- 
men, I  have  a  foolish  custom  when  1  am  a  little 
groggish,  and  hear  any  person  rail  against  the 
Scotch,  of  pulling  him  by  the  nose,  and  kicking 
biro  out  of  the  room,!  1  hope  no  gentleman  wiH 
take  it  arpiss.''  The  American  bebaied  very  pro- 
perly that  evening,  and  the  harmony  of  tlie  eom- 
pany  was  not  disturbed. 

JOUGf. 

Jouga  were  a  aort  of  imn  enllar,  fttstened  to  a 
chahi,  Hxed  in  the  wall  «f  a  chuich,  near  ihe 
door.  DeUnqacnta  guilty  of  pettv  theft  and  other 
offences,  were  thos  exposed  to  thel  acorn  of  the 
congregation. 

Mr.  Pennant  observed  the  Jougs  at  the  Hnireh 
of  Caldery  in  Nairnshire.  The  author  has  aeMi 
the  Jongs  at  the  church  of  t^dy  Kirk  in  the 
Oilmeys. 
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•AllOIAIIT   MAeCttEOOII. 

la  tbcAmericen  war  s('TJ(^fiTitMac|rreg'or,  whose 
compM)  J  wM  (mniedifltpt)'  in  the  rear  of  the  pieqaet 
in  aotion,  nishH  forwurd  to  their  aupport,  with  • 
few  men  who  happened  to  have  their  arms  in 
their  hands  when  the  enemv  commenced  the 
atta<1c.  Beint^  severely  wounded,  he  was  left  in- 
sensible on  the  grround,  when  the  pioqaet  was 
overpowefcd,  and  the  few  sarvtvors  forced  to 
retire.  Macgretror,  who  had  that  day  put  on  a 
new  jacket,  with  stiver  lace,  haWn]^,  besides,  Ur^ 
silrer  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  a  watch,  attracted 
the  notice  of  an  American  soldier,  who  deemed 
him  a  good  prise.  The  retreat  of  his  friends  not 
allowing  time  to  strip  tlie  serjeant  on  the  spot,  he 
thought  the  shortest  way  was  to  take  him  on  his 
back  to  a  more  convenient  distance.  By  this  time 
MbiGgregor  began  to  recover,  and  perceiving  where 
the  man  was  carrying  him,  drew  his  dirk,  and 
grasping  him  by  the  throat,  swore  that  he  would 
run  him  through  the  breast  if  he  did  not  tnni 
back  and  cany  him  to  the  camp.  The  AmeHca^ 
finding  this  argument  irresistible,  complied  with, 
the  ivquest;  and  meeting  lord  Comwallis,  (who 
liafd  come  up  to  the  support  of  (he  regimcm  when 
be  heard  the  firing,)  and  cokmel  Stirling,  was 
thanked  for  his  care  of  the  serjeant ;  but  ImI  hon- 
estty  foM  them  that  he  only  conveyed  him  thither 
t«  siMFe  im  own  life.  Lord  Comwallis  gave  him 
liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he  chose.  Ilis  Lord- 
ship procured  lor  the  serjeant  a  situation  under 
Gorermneut,  at  LeiCh. 

I>ISCOYBRY  OF   A    NURDBAER. 

8ir  Philip  Stanfteld  was  barbarously  murdered, 

A«D.  1637»  by  hia  eldest  son^  who  was  tried,  oon- 

deamedt  mud  eROCuted  for  the  «niider»  and  his 

hmdmnk  right  hand  placad  on  the  east  port  of 

liaddihgton*    Tha  triai,  which  is  a  very  oimoos 

'       one,  IS  published  in  the  State  Trials  j  and  what 

at»paar^  remaikabW  is,  thai  evaa  'at  so  bite  a  p^ 

'       riod  4ha  supsrsliiioos  notion  seems  to  hav«  nni^ 

'       vorsaUy  obtained,  Uiat  if  tba  body  of  a  person 

'       V  ho  has  heco  nmiderad  b  touched  bytbeaaiar'* 


deier,  the  wounds  will  bieed  afresh  ;  for  not  only 
was  8tr  PMUp  Stanfteld's  body  taken  pp  seveial 
days  after  it  liad  be4^n  buri(wi,and  his  son  compel- 
ed*  to  touch  it,  but  Sir  John  Dalrrmpte,  ihon 
King's  advocate,  afterwards  earl  of  Stair,  though 
a  man  of  the  grcsaicst  abilities  this  country  ever 
produced,  and  who  possessed  a  mind  as  little 
lioctui^d  with  vulgar  aaperstilion  as  any  of  his 
contempotaries,  kys  great  stress  in  his  cliarge  to 
the  jury,  on  the  circumstance  of  the  body's  bleed- 
ing when  touched  by  yooQg  Stanfield. 

CATALOOUn  OP  Kivoa. 
The  long  catalogue  of  Scottish  kings  in  BoGhBn« 
an  and  other  historians,  beginning  at  Fergus  I. 
SOO  years  belore  Christ,  is  a  mere  legcod,  unwor- 
thy of  notice.  From  the  time  of  Macbeth  dbwo- 
waids>  the  Anoaltof  the  kingdom  have  been  pre- 
served more  or  less  peffectly  ;  and  records,  char* 
ters,  chronicles,  and  chartularies  of  monasteries, 
elucidate,  cortect,  or  explain,  the  narratives  of 
our  hialorieos  F^rior  to  that  time«  occasionally 
there  aie  authenticated  events,  and  some  events 
which,  though  doubtful,  may  yet  have  occuned  ; 
but  the  greater  pan  have  no  other  foundation 
than  the  idle  Octioni  of  mouks.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  Une  genius  of  Buchanan  should 
have  stooped  to  adorn,  with  his  elegant  chuisic 
style,  the  iables  of  the  pretended  eariy  history  of 
the  coimlry. 

LORD  BIGU  CON8TABLB  AND  KARBSCHAlr. 

The  hti^tHCOBstable  possessed  signal  preroga- 
tives. When  the  sovereign,  upon  bisadvanoe- 
ment  to  myalty,  was  to  swear  ndelity  to  his  su^ 
jects,  and  pay  homage  to  the  laws,  he  d^liveted 
bis  naked  swovdl  into  the  hands  of  the  eottstable  : 
"  Use  Uiis  in  my  defence,"  said  he,  ^  while  I 
support  the  inierasls  of  my  people  :  «mi6  it  to  my 
deatruction  when  I  foistka  tbMu''  A  ntfked  sw(^d 
of  consequence  was  the  badee  of  his  o(Ece.  Whan 
the  king's  aniiies  were  ii»  ihe  fields  he  had  a  su- 
preme command  over  all  persons.  He  described 
the  g«»und  for  the  camp,  placed  the  ceiiUnels,  sent 


o«t  spies  to  disefve  Uit  etiemy,  and  gave  tbeir 
Olden  to  all  the  officers.  But  ^faen  the  troops 
were  in  eastles  and  garriionsy  bis  authority  did  not 
eiteod  to  them.  In  points  of  hononr  he  exercised 
a  superior  jurisdiction^  holding  courts  of  chivalry, 
and  regulating  the  ceremonial  of  those  duels  in 
vfaieh'pride  and  yirtue  vindicated  their  rights  and 
dignity  from  rudeness  and  insult.  All  disorders 
and  riots,  bloodshed  and  slaughters,  which  were 
committed,  and  took  place,  within  four  miles  of 
the  kii^s  person,  of  the  parliament,  and  of  the 
privy»council,  were  judged  and  punished  by  him. 
Military  contracts,  and  customs  of  arms,  were 
proper  objects  of  his  cognizance;. and  he  had 
powers  of  action  in  all  matters  connected  with 
war,  in  which  the  common  law  could  afford  no 
assistance. 

Though  inferior  in  rank  to  the  constable,  the 
maresctttil  was  of  great  dignity;  the  constable 
presided  over  the  whole  army ;  the  mareschsl 
was  master  of  the  horse.  In  the  court  of  chiva3rr 
they  were  judges,  and  decided  there  concerning 
matters  of  honour  and  of  arms.  In  tbecamp,  and 
in  the  field,  they  united  their  councils  to. direct 
the  troops,  and  to  perform  with  success  the  doties 
of  commanders. 

Sit  Gilbert  Hay,  of  Errol,  received  from  king 
Robert  Bruce  a  grant  of  l^reditarv  right  in  the 
office  of 'High-constable,  which  is  still  enjoyed  by 
this  Gaimily.  The  constable,  in  addition  to  his 
other^nties,  regulated,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
mareehal,  the  procession  at  the  opening  of  the 
padianent,  and  also  kept  order  during  its  sitting, 
tbi  which  purpose  be  had  guavds,  and  lie  took  his 
seal  in  the  lower  patt  of  the  house,  near  the  door. 

\  SCOTTISH   ADNIRAILS* 

During*  the  late  war  many  Scotsmen  rose  to 
great  eminence  in  the  naval  service  of  the  coush 
try.  Admspsl  Duncan  gained  the  great  victory 
over  the  Dutch,  off  Campc^down,  1 1th  October, 
1797,  for  which  he  wa4  raised  to  the  peemge.<» 
Lord  Cochrane,  besides  many  other  splendid  enter- 
prises, gloriously  defeated  .the  French  in  Basqna 
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Roads,  and  destroyed  sevari]  of  thair  sIum.— A 
Dutch  fleet  surrendered  to  admiral  Mitotiell— 
Admiial  Keith,  for  his  services,  was  raised  to  the 
peersge.— Lord  Northesk  was  one  of  the  adnuFali 
at  the  battle  of  Trafiilgar.<-3ir  Robert  Calder 
took  four  ships  of  the  line  from  the  enemy.  In 
addition  to  these  were  many  eminent  officers  in 
subordinate  rank.  England,  with  six.  times  the 
jtopulatiott,  which,  therefore^  ought  to  furnish  six 
times  as  many  eminent  naval  heroes,  could  not 
easily  furnish  double  the  number. 


LYKBWAKB. 

The  lykewake,  or  watching  a  dead  body,  in 
itself  a  melancholy  office,  is  rendered,  in  the  idea 
of  the  assistants,  more  dismally  awful,  by  the 
mysterious  horrors  of  superstition.  In  the  inter- 
val betwixt  death  and  interment,  this  disembodied 
spirit  is  suppooed  to  hover  around  its  rooital 
Imbitation ;  and  if  invoked  by  certain  rites,  retains 
the  power  of  communicating,  through  its  organs, 
the  cause  of  its  dissolution.  Such  enquiries  are 
always  dangerous,  and  never  to  be  resorted  to 
unless  the  deceased  is  suspected  to  have  suffered 
foul  play,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  the  most  unsafe  to 
tamper  with  this  chann  in.  an  authorizeii  manner, 
because  the  iobabitants  of  the  infernal  regions 
are  at  such  periods  peculiarly  active.  One  of  the 
most  potent  ceremonies  in  ^e  charm  Cor  oausing 
the  dead  body  to  ^peak,  is  setting  the  door  ajar, 
or  half  qpen.  On  this  account  the  peaaanu  of 
Scotland  carefully  avoid  leaving  the  door  ajar, 
while  a  ooKpee  lies  in  the  house.  The  door  must 
be  left  either  wide  open,  or  quite  shut ;  but  the 
first  is  always  prefesred,  on  account  of.  the  exer- 
cise of  hospital!^  usual  on  such  occasions.  The 
attendants  must  be  likewise  careful  never  to  leave 
the  corpse  for  a  moioient  alone,  or  if  it  is  left 
alone,  to  avoid>  with  a  degree  of  superstitious 
horror,  the  first  sight  of  it.  The  following  story, 
which  is  frequeMly  related  by  the  peasants  of 
ScotUndi  will  illostiaie  th«  im%giwry  .dai|goc^ 
the  leaving  the  door  ajar. 

In  former  times,  a  man  and  his  wifelivod  ia  t 
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■olitary  cottage  on  one  of  the  extensive  border- 
fells.  One  day  the  husband  died  suddenly ;  and 
his  wife,  who  was  equally  afraid  of  stayiug  alone 
by  the  corpse,  or  leaving  the  dead  body  by  itself, 
repeatedly  went  to  the  door,and  looked  anxiously 
over  the  lonely  moor,  for  the  sight  of  some  person 
approaching.  In  her  confusion  and  alarm  she  acci> 
dentally'  left  the  door  ajar,  when  the  corpse  sud- 
denly started  up,  and  sat  in  the  bed,  frowning  and 
grinning  at  her  frightfully.  She  sat  alone,  crying 
bitterlv,  unable  to  avoid  the  sullen  silence,  till  a 
catholic  priest,  passing  over  the  wild,  entered  the 
cottage.  He  first  set  the  door  quite  open,  then 
put  his  little  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  saiti  the 
Patenk>ster  backwards,  when  the  horrid  look  of 
the  corpse  relaxed,  it  fell  back  on  the  bed,  and 
behaved  itself  as  a  dead  man  ought  to  do. 

DONALD  MACKINTOtH. 

At  the  battle  of  Qoatre  Bras,  two  days  previoas 
to  that  of  Waterloo,  a  major  of  the  42nd  High- 
landers,  preferring  to  fight  on  foot,  gave  his  horse 
to  the  care  of  a  drummer- boy  in  the  reginnent. 
After  some  severe  fighting  with  the  French  curaa- 
siers  and  lancers,  and  after  receiving  several  severe 
woundtf,  he  fell  from  loss  of  blood,  near  a  private 
of  his  corps,  Donald  Mackintosh,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  same^time.  The  Kttle  drum- 
mer had  left  the  hone,  to  assiat  poor  Donald, 
which  a  lancer  seeing,  thought  the  horse  a  fair 
prize,  and  made  a  dash  at  it.  The  dying  High- 
lander, with  the  ruling  passioa  stronr  in  death, 
cried,—"  Hoot  mon,  ye  mauna'  tak  that  beast,  it 
belongs  to  our  major  here.**  The  lancer,  neither 
understanding  nor  heeding  himr,  waa  seizing'  the 
horse;  Donald  made  a  last  effbit;  fired,  and  shot 
the  lancer  dead,  and  fell  back  and  expired.  The 
major  was  earned  to  the  rear,  and  although  he 
had  received  16  womids,  he  tecovered. 

SOOTaMBN  IN  PRAMCB. 

In  tbe  Ititrodoction  to  Beague'i  History  of  the' 
Campaigns  in  Scotland,  in  the  years  1548  and 
1549;  printed  in  Paris  in  1556,  thp  author  states, 


that  in  consequencoof  the  alliance  between  Pianic* 
and  Scotland,  unlimited  confidence  was  placed  in 
the  Scots  by  the  kinn  of  France,  who  had  always 
a  atrong  body  guard  of  that  nation.  He  adcte, 
''  This  guard  alone  continued  to  attend  the  French 
kinga  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventll,  who 
joined  some  French  companies  with  them  in  the 
honourable  employment,  yet  so  as  to  give  the 
Scots  the  place  and  pre-eminence  in  all  thinga : 
for  example,— >the  captain  of  the  Scots  Guanis, 
so  called  to  this  day,  (1556,)  is  always  designed 
the  captain  of  his  Majesty's  Guards.  He  bn^ins 
to  attend  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  when  others 
are  on  duty,  he  may  take  the  first  rank,  and  oifr* 
ciate  accordingly.  When  the  king  is  annointed, 
the  captain  of  the  Scots  Guards  stands  by  htm, 
and  when  the  ceremony  is  over,  he  takes  his 
robes  as  his  due.  When  the  keys  of  any  town  or 
fortress  were  presented  to  his  majestyi  he  returned 
them  that  minute  to  the  captain  of  the  Soots 
Guards.  Twenty-five  of  tbii  guard  wear  always^ 
in  testimony  of  unspotted  fidelity,  white  coats, 
)ve«'laid  with  silver  lace;  and  six  of  them  in  their 
.urns,  stand  next  to  the  loyal  -person  at  all  tisMS, 
and  all  seasons ;  in  the  church,— at  the  reception 
of  Ambassadors,— in  the  courts  of  justice,  and, 
genemlly,  on  all  public  and  solemn  occasions 
whatever.  •  It  is  the  privilege  of  twentytflve  of 
these  gentlemen  to  carry  the  corpse  of  the  French 
kings  firom  Paris  to  the  burial-place  of  Sl  Den- 
nis. In* a  word,  that  guard  has  aver  been  in  pos» 
session  of  all  the  honowr  and  coofidenae  the  king 
of  France  can  bestow  wpon  his  neatest  and  densest 
friends.'*  The  above  was  written  by  a  Fcencb 
author,  consequently  there  can"  be  nodoubtaitlitf 
of  its  autbenticity  or  impartiality.  The  recollec- 
tion of  this  friendly  alliance  is  not  lost  in  France, 
particularly  in  the  aoothem  pcovinoes,  whrte 
ancient  manners  and  feelings  have  -been  \am 
changed  by  the  Revolution.  The  appearance  of 
the  Highland  regiments  revived  these  reoollee- 
tions,  and  ''When  tmvelling  through  Gapeooy, 
Languedoc,  and  Provence,  f says4}olonel  Stewart,) 
I  generally  found  tha  mention  of  my  BMne  mat 
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with  a  desire  to  fcnow  if  I  wu  from  ScotltDd,  ac- 
compaoied  by  a  number  of  observations  on  the 
friendly  connection  which  had  so  lov^  subsisted 
between  France  and  Scotland,  and  with  more 
knowledge  of  circumstances,  and  more  of  anec- 
dotes, on  the  part  of  the  people,  than  could  have 
been  expected;  concluding  always  with  an  expres- 
sion of  regret,  on  account  of  the  interruption  of 
the  ancient  intimacy. 

STARVATION. 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas^  during  the  American 
war,  recommended  to  subdue  the  Yankees  by  sfor- 
ration.  The  word  was  new  to  English  ears,  hut 
it  got  into  use ;  and  the  English  still  recollect  its 
northern  origin. 

DR.  GILDBWr  STUART. 

fn  the  course  of  one  of  his  rambles,  during  the 
publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Magasine  and  Re- 
view, Dr.  Stuart  came  one  evening  to  the  ^•^U8e 
of  Mr.  SmelHf^,  in  a  state  of  complete  intoxica 
tion,  and  was  immediately  put  to  bed.  Awakening 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  he  conceived  himself 
in  a  brothel,  and  alarmed  the  family  by  repeatedly 
vociferating  "  House !  House!"'  Mr.  Smellie 
came  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  berl-side  of  his 
friend,  to  learn  what  he  wanted,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  go  quietly  again  to  sleep.  On 
seeing  Mr.  Smellie  almost  naked,  and  atill  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  being  in  a  house  of  bad 
fame,  he  addressed  Mr.  Smellie  with  great  empha- 
sis, in  nearly  the  fotlowing  words  t  "^ Smellie!  I 
never  expected  to  find  you  in  such  a  bouse.  Clet 
en  your  clothes,  and  return  immediately  to  your 
wife  and  family ;  and  be  assured  I  shall  never 
mention  this  affair  to  any  one." 

On  a  ramble  of  dissipation,  Dr.  Stuart  is  said 
to  have  taken  several  days  to  travel  on  foot  be- 
tween the  etx>ss  of  Edinburgh  and  Musselburgh,  a 
distance  of  only  six  miles ;  stopping  at  every 
public  house  bv  the  way  in  which  good  ale  could 
be  found,  of  which  he  was  remarkably  fond.     In 

*s  strange  expedition  he  was  accompanied  part 


of  the  way  by  several  boon  compaBions,  who 
were  fascinated  beyond  their  ordinary  excesse», 
by  his  great  powers  of  wit,  and  hilarity  in  con- 
versation ;  but  who  gradually  fell  off  at  the  varioas 
stages  of  the  slow  progression.  The  last  of  tfaesi^ 
companions  began  his  retuis  towards  Edinburgh 
from  tfie  Magdalen  bridge,  within  a  mile  of  Mus- 
selburgh ;  but  oppressed  by  the  fumes  of  the  ale, 
which  he  had  too  long  and  liberally  indulged  in, 
he  staggerect  in  the  middle  of  the  night  into  the 
ash-pit  of  a  great  steam-engine,  wbicli  then  stood 
by  the  road  side,  and  fell  into  a  |»iofonnd  sleep. 
On  awakening  before  day  be  observed  the  mouUi 
of  an  immense  flery  furnace  open ;  several  figures, 
all  grim  with  soot  and  ashes,  were  atirriog  the 
fire,  ranging  the  bars  of  the  enormo«a  grate,  and 
throwing  on  more  foeli  while  the  terrible  clank- 
ing of  the  chains  and  beams  of  the  machinery 
above,  impressed  his  still  confosed  imagination 
with  an  idea  that  be  was  in  heH.  Honor-strock 
at  the  frtfrhtfol  idea,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed. 
"  Good  God!  is  U  comtt  to  tfm  aHatt*" 

A  TOUGH   STCHP  OP  A  SUTABRLAIID  HAN. 

A  distinguished  officer,  in  a  letter  respectiog 
the  16lh  o(  August,  17S0,  in  America,  grained  by 
the  troops  under  lord  Cornwallis,  after  eoomersr 
ting  several  acts  of  individual  prowess,  says,  *'  A 
lough  stump  of  a  Sutherland  Highlander^  of  the 
name  of  Mackay,  afterwards  my  own  baf-ttan» 
entered  the  battle  with  his  bayonet  perfectly 
straight,  but  brought  it  out  twisted  like  a  cork- 
screw, and  with  his  own  hand  had  pqt  to  death 
seven  of  the  enemy. 

-MBASORBS  TO  AVBRT  PA1II1IB  IH  IT8S. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1789,  at  «  pabiie 
meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Aberdees, 
the  meeting  after  a  very  full  investigation  of  facts 
laid  before  them,  from  all  parts  of  the  county, 
concerning  the  alarming  deficiency  of  the  crop, 
came  to  various  resolutions,  recommeiMiiiig- to  the 
people  at  ]|^  the  stricti^t  economy  in  regard  to 
the  expendiiRre^ofall  kinds  of  grain,  and  ppintiiv 
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out  the  mode  of  eoadoct  to  be  obtenred  by  all  the 
io  habitants,  to  at  to  guard  in  time.  •■  amch  aa 
poasible,  a^ainft  the  evils  that  were  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  in  particular  pointing  out  the  necea- 
siiy  of  taking  timely  precautions  respecting  seed 
to  be  sown  in  the  ensuing  spring.  These  resolves 
were  printed,  and  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  county ;  and  were  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest effect,  as  they  tended  to  impress  the  minds 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  with  a  deep  sense 
of  ihe  rectitude  of  mind  of  their  svpertora,  who 
were  thus  early  attentive  to  the  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  lower  orders,  in  the 
am  instance,  with  the  moat  grievous  calamity  ;' 
and  this  impression  was  heightened  by  observing 
that  it  was  not  by  words  alone  that  they  were  thus 
watcbfuU  but  by  deeds,  also  j  for  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions were  opened'  every  whete  among  the 
more  opulent  classes  of  the  people,  for  purchasing 
grain  and  distributing  it  gmtis,  among  avch  as 
should  appear  to  be  incapable  of  procuring  it  for 
fhemselvea. 

The  particular  iscts  that  were  stated  at  that 
meeting,  by  a  number  of  individuals  from  their 
own  knowledge,  respecting  (he  state  of  tlie  crops 
in  all  p-jrts  of  the  county,  were  of  a  nature  too 
singular  to  be  allowed  to  faM  into  oblivion.  At 
that  time  it  appeared  that  great  quantities  of  cora. 
in  auMy  parts  of  the  county,  were  still  to  cut 
down.  Some  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  best 
parts  of  tlie  county,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
a  boll  of  the  best  oats  might  give  aoout  half  a 
boll  of  meal ;  (in  an  ordinary  crop  they  ased  to 
yield  about  meal  for  corn  ;)  butothers,  especially 
in  higher  parts  of  the  county,  were  of  opmton  it 
would  require  three  bolls  of  the  best  oats  to  give 
one  bull  of  meal :  and  many  instances  were  pro- 
duced w  lie  re  it  had  not  yielded  oue«  fourth  of  that, 
proportion.  From  about  thirty  trials  in  the  lands 
or'  Mounie,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  places  in 
the  Garioch,  it  was  found  to  require  three  bolls 
of  oats  to  give  one  boll  of  meal,  upon  an  average. 

From  these  and  other  facts,  a  computation  was 
made  of  the  actual  amount  of  the  deficiency  of 


food  for  thp  coontv,  in  the  following  manner.'— >!t 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  in  consequence  of 
the  lateness  of  the  harvest,  the  badness  of  the 
weather,  the  destroctioti  by  rooks,  heating,  grow- 
ing, and  other  casualties,  at  least  one  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  crop  was  lost  before  it  could  be  got 
into  the  bam.  It  was  coinpnted,  that  in  an  ordi» 
nary  year,  the  eipenditure  of  100  bolls  of  greal 
com  might  be  thus  allocated,— 8ft  for  seed,  and 
75  for  meal ;  which  75  bolls  of  oats,  would,  on  an 
average,  afford  70  bolls  of  meal.  Of  the  present 
crop,  instead  of'S5  bolls  for  seed,  it  was  supposed, 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  its  quality,  80  bolls, 
at  ]eai»t,  would  be  wanted  for  seed ;  take  SO  bolls 
from  75,  (95  being  lost  by  waste,)  there  remains 
only  45  ;  which,  on  an  average  between  one-half 
and  two-thirds  meal,  would  leave  18)  boUs  of 
meal,  instead  of  70  tliat  could  be  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  in  an  ordinary  year ;  which  is  a 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  usual  quantity. 
To  ascertain  what  would  be  the  deficiency  for  the 
whole  county;  assomine  these  ihcts  as  data,  it 
Was  admitted  that  the  wnole  inhabitants  of  Aber. 
deenshire  amounted  to  IS  1,000,  nearly ;  and  allow.* 
ing  one  peck  of  meal  to  each  person  per  week, 
(the  stated  allowance  for  a  workman  is  two  pecks 
of  meal,  and  money  equal  to  the  value  of  half  a 
peck  more,  to  purchase  other  articles  of  food,) 
the  consuinption  of  the  whole  county,  would.be 
300,000  bolls  for  one  year,  within  a  very  small 
fraction.  It  was  admitted  that  the  county  used  to 
supply  its  whole  inhabitants  with  corn  in  an  ordi- 
nary year,  and  no  more  ;  as  it  appeared  from  tho 
custom-liouse  books,  that  the  e&portsand  imports, 
includii^  transportaticm  coast-wise,  in  both  cases 
were  nearlv  equal  on  an  average  of  years.  From 
the  data  above  given,  it  appeared  that  instead  of 
300,000  bolls  of  meal,  the  county  would  this  year 
have  no  more  than  79,000  bolls,  say  SOfiQO  :  ao 
that  to  give  the  inhabitants  their  usual  abundance, 
there  would  be  wanted  920,000. 

To  make  up  this  deficiency,  as  the  malting  of 
bear  was  unanimously  refrained  from  by  all  ranks, 
it  was  supposed  that  about  one  half  .the  usual 
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qnaatilj  of  bear  rMured  in  the  ooaBty,  which  w^ 
e«tiBtaied  by  a  partkalar  mye«ttgation,  at  80^0, 
nearly^  viz.  40,00&  boU«,  woald  be  made  iato 
meal,  which  at  8^  bolls  from  a  boll  of  bear  grivea, 
<»r  bear  meal,  to  be  appl led  for  food,      baiu  eO,000 

To  make  up  for  the  remain  tnf^  deficien- 
cy, it  was  computed  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  rise  of  prices^  there  woald  be  a 
considerable  saving  jm  the  quantity  con- 
aumed  by  the  lower  ranks  of  people; 
which,  if  esitimated  at  aboot  one<eighth 
oC  the  usual  consumption,  woukfamount 
to  about  -  -  -  -   S5,000 

^  The  next  mode  of  making,  up  the  defi- 
ciency was  by  acceleiating  the  harvest ; 
which,  by  sowing  early  grain,  and  mealing 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  might  be  estimated 
at  the  consumption  of  one  month,  near- 
ly, oif  .  -       '        -  *-  25,000 

Aad,  as  the  harvest  this  year  was  very 
late, and  the  former  crop  abaacbttt,.wef 
inay  suppose,  that  in  case  of  a  very  fa- 
votttablie  season,  and  beginning  very  soon, 
to  plant  early  potatoes,  the  Mst  part  of 
another  month's  consumption  might  be 
taken  from  a  former  year  ;  this  ia  •   SS,000 

Total  quantity  that  con  be  made  op  by 
the  whole  crop  of  the  coanty,  aided  by 
every  possible  method  of  saving  tliat  can 
be  devised  •  -  145,000 


Which,  deducted  from  the  former  deft> 
ciency  of  the  county         -  -  280,000 

I^eaves  a  deficiency  still  of  -  -  75,000 

This  was  considered  as  the  minimum  quantity 
that  could  be  wanted  for  the  county,  but  that  it 
probably  would  require  to  be  more.  And  had 
not  the  price*  risen  very  early,  and  the  people 
been  pot  upon  their  guard,  to  attend  to  every  pos- 
sible savmg,  very  soon,  there  must  have  been  at 
ieast  50,000  bolls  more  wanted.  This  estimate 
aad  been  made  with  so  much  care,  and  the  mea- 
stires>adopted  were  so  steadily  pursued  throughout 
''-5  whole  year,  that  it  afterwards  appeared,  by  the 


custom-house  books,  that  between  the  first  of 
November  1782,  and  the  first  of  November  1783, 
Uiat  there  had  been  imported  into  the  coanty, 
from  various  places,  considerably  above  8O«0,UQ 
bolls  of  grain  of  all  sorls;  which  is  20,000  more 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  bread  corn,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  crop  of  the  county,  that  could  be 
applied  towards  the  sustenance  of  the  people  for 
that  year,  of  which  a  considemble  <^uantity  was 
pease.  But. as  the  custom-house  limits  of  ihe 
port  of  Aberdeen,  includes  some  part  of  the 
Meams,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  esti- 
mate, was  in  all  its  parts  very  near  the  truth ;  and 
it  brings  to  light  a  series  of  facts  of  a  very  un- 
comrooa  nature,  and  what  we  should  have  had 
great  difficulty  to  believe  was  possible,  had  it  not 
actually  happened.  And  in  particular,  lint  that 
a  crop  may  be  so  deficient  through  the  extreme 
unbfourableness  of  the  weather,  during'a  parti- 
cular season,  as  not  to  leave  one-fourth  part  of 
the  quantity  of  bread-com  produced  and  consom- 
ed  by  Uie  inhabitants  in  an  ordinary  year ;  and, 
second,-~>t!hai  ia  the  event  of  such  a  deficiency 
happening  in  a  country  chiefly  depending  on  agri- 
culture, k  is  possible,  by  means  of  economy  and 
attention  and  a  spirit  of  sobriety,  to  overcome  it« 
without  allowing  a  famine  to  be  experienced. 

PAT   INSTEAD  OP   BUTTER. 

Robert  the  first.  Abbot  of  Deer,  waa  renowned 
for  his  piety.  It  is  ^vely  related  by  Pordon, 
that  when  he  was  sitting  after  dinner,  in  holy 
contemplation  on  a  fast  day,  a  figure  of  an  Ethio- 
pian, black  as  darkness,  appeared  to  him,  and 
then  with  a  loud  laueh,  vanished  from  bis  pre* 
sence.  The  holy  Abbot,  suspecting  the  cause, 
called  the  cook  before  him,  who,  at  first,  denied 
his  crime,  but,  {tfterwards  was  brought  to  c<Mifes% 
fhat  in  dressing  the  fish  for  the  coavent-diiiner, 
he  had  that  day  made  use  of  fai  instead  oCbotieff. 

How  must  evil  spirits  rejoice,  says  the  taonkisli 
historian,  whan  monks  in  disobedieBca  to  the 
rules  of  their  order,  eat  flesh  on  daya,  when  it  a 
prohibitod. 
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KONUIIBNTS   AT   ABERLBKNO. 

In  the  church-Yard  of  Aberlemno,  and  on  the 
road-tide,  are  to  oe  seen  some  of  the  corioai-carY- 
«d  atones,  supposed  to  have  been  erected^  in  me- 
morj  of  victories  over  the  Danes,  and  other  great 
evenu  that  happened  in  those  parts.  These  like 
the  Toond' towers,  are  local  monunienta.  The  first 
is  that  fl^re  which  stands  in  the  church-yard. 
On  one  side  is  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  is  common 
to  most,  and  proves  them  at  least  to  be  the  woit 
of  a  christian  people.  The  next  is  on  the  road, 
with  both  sides  full  of  tcolpture.  On  one,  a  neat 
cross,  included  in  a  circle ;  and  beneath,  two  ex- 
ceedingly rude  figures  of  angels,  which  some  have 
nistakieD  for  characters.  On  the  other  side  are 
the  figures  of  certain  instruments,  not  quite  un- 
intelligible;  beneath  are  two  men  sounding  a 
trumpet,  four  horsemen,  a  footman,  and  several 
animals,  seemingly  wild  hones,  pursued  by  dogs  ; 
under  them  is  a  Centaur,  and,  behind  htm,  a  man 
holding  some  unknown  animal.  This  is  the  ston^ 
mentioned  bjr  Boethius  to  have  been  put  up  in 
memory  of  a  defeat  of  a  party  of  Danes,  belon^psg 
to  the  army  of  Camus,  on  this  spot.  **  Quo  loco 
ingens  lapis  est  ereetns.  Huic  amantium  eftgies 
nonnullis,  cum  characteribis  artificioaa.  Hi  turn 
fiebai  que  fern  gestum  posteritati  anaunciaverunt 
aunt  insculptae.'*  On  a  tumulus  on  the  road-side 
is  a  tbird,  with  various  sculptmes. 

Near  this  is  a  fourth  pillar,  quite  plain,  which 
was  probably  erected  over  the  grave  of  some  per- 
son, w)k>  was  deemed,  perhaps,  unworthy  the 
tffMible  of  scttlpcun*.  This  is  as  artless  as  any  of 
tiie  old  British  monuments,  which  it  is  probable 
these  carved  stones  succeeded.  These  were,  from 
ibeir  excessive  rudeness,  the  first  effbrU  of  the 
aculptoT,  imitative  of  the  animal  creation;  and 
his  success  is  such  as  might  be  expected :  but  in 
the  ornaments  about  the  crosses,  and  the  running 
patterns  along  the  sides  of  some,  is  a  fancy  and 
elegance  that  does  credit  to  the  artist  of  those 
early  days.  Boethius  is  willing  that  these  en 
gnven  pillars  should  be  supposed  to  have  been 


copied  from  the  Egyptiinisi,  and  the  fignita  were 
hieroglyphicy  as  expressive  of  meaning  as  those 
found  on  the  cases  of  mummies,  or  the  sculptured 
obelisks  of  Egypt.  The  historian,  in  supposing 
bis  countrymen  to  have  been  derived  from  that 
ancient  nation,  is  destitute  of  all  authority ;  but 
his  conjecture  that  the  figures  we  so  frequently 
see  on-  the  columns  of  this  country  bad  tUeir 
signification,  and  were  the  records  of  aa  unletter- 
ed age,  is  so  reasonable,  as  to  be  readily  admiu 
ed.  It  was  a  method  eqoallv  commoa  to  the 
most  civilised  an^  to  the  most  barbarous  nations  j 
common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  natives  of  Mexico. 

MACLEOD   UIGULANDERS, 

It  M  well  known  that  the  last  £arl^  Cromarty 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  for  which  he 
was  tried,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  while  bis  title  was  attainted,  and  his  estate 
forteited  to  thettrown.  Some  favoumbie  circum- 
stances, however,  induced  George  II.  to  ^^ranl  him 
a  "wrdon  on  the  condition  of  confining  himself  for 
lite  within  the  county  of  Devon.  It  is  said  that 
the  countess  of  Cromarty  presented  a  petition  U> 
the  king,  praying  for  hei  husband's  life,  aceompa* 
nied  bv  her  ten  chiUren,  while  her  eldest  son. 
Lord  Macleod,  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  but  not 
yet  brought  to  trial,  and  herself  eight  months 
gone  with  the  twelfth  child.  The  family  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  king ;  and 
the  mother,  pointing  to  them,  said,  **  These  are 
your  majesty  s  humble  petitioners  for  the  life  «if 
their  father!"  His  eldest  son,  lord  Macleod,  had 
also  joined  the  rebel  standanl,  but,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  and  the  supposed  influence  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  received  an  unconditional  pardon.  De- 
prived of  rank  and  fortune  in  his  native  country, 
he  crossed  over  to  Sweden,  where  be  entered  into 
the  arm^,  and,  after  serving  for  thirty  years,  with 
distinguished^  approbation,  rose  to  the  suik  of 
lieutenant-general.  Preserving  in  exile  an  immu- 
table attachment  to  his  native  land— «  principle  so 
strong  in  all  well-disposed  minds -lie  reluuied  to 
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England  in  1777>  and  w«a  very  lavotifably  receir- 
ed  bv  hit  majestjr «  Finding  his  influence  in  the 
HighUnda  still  coociderable,  although  deprived  of 
all  property  and  poliUcal  tnl'.uence,  he  was  en- 
couraged to  offer  his  services  to.  raise  a  regimetit. 
The  offer  was  accepted;  and  so  well  grounded 
were  his  antic ipatipns  of  successj  and  such  wae  tlie 
respect  entertained  for  his  family  and  name,  that, 
in  a  very  short  time,  840  Higrhlanders  were  recruit- 
ed and  marched  to  Elgin,  lit^rethey  w«re  joined  by 
SSi6  LpwlanderS)  raisvc^  by  the  honourable  captain 
Lindsay,  David  Baird,  James  Fowlis,  and  other 
oificers,  along  with  34  English  and  Irish,,  who  had 
been  recruit^  in  Glasi(ow.  In  all,  they  amcHinted 
to  1100  men;  and,  under  the  name  of  Macleod's 
Highlanders,  were  embpdied  and  inspected  by 
general  Skeas,  at  Elgin,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1778,  They  were  an  excellent,  well-principled 
haidy  body  of  men,  and  fit  for  any  service.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  accond  battalion  of 
this  regiment,  for  which  letters  of  eervice  were 
granted  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the 
first.  It  was  raised  in  the  same  manner,  nearly 
with  t^e  same  expedition,  and  in  equal  numbers ; 
so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Lord  Mac- 
leod,  from  being  an  exile,  found  himself  at  the 
hes^i  of  upwards  of  ^SOO  of  h<is  councryroen,  of 
whom  nearly  1800  were  from  that  district  and 
neighbourhood  in  which  his  family  had  once  pos- 
aessied  to  much  influence.  It  is  not  in  many  conn- 
tries  that  a  man,  without  money  or  credit,  except 
that  of  a  loog^reroembered  and  respected  same, 
c^uld  have  thus  obtained  an  honoumble  command 
over  such  trusty  and  willing  followers,  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  future  eminence  Md  wealth. 

CAPTAfN    PATRICK    ROSS    AND  11|«   FATUBR. 

In  the  action  of  the  81st  of  March,  1801,  near 
Alexandria,  Lieutenant  Patrick  Rosa,  of  the  Ca- 
meron Uighlanders*  was  wounded,  and  his  arm 
amputated  close  to  the  siiouldcr.  By  a  good 
habit  of  body,  and  an  excoUent  constitution,  he 
rapidly  recovered,  and,  with  a  spirit  equally  honour- 
able and  exemplary,  lie  refused  tlie  loave  of  ab- 


sence offered  liim  to  go  home  for  tlie  cure  of  bis 
wound.  Eager  to  be  at  his  post,  he  joined  h\i 
regiment  before  the  skin  had  cIo8e<l  over  the  am- 
putated limb;  and,  on  the  25th  of  April,  leu 
than  five  weeks  after  his  arm  was  cut  off,  he 
mounted  picquet,  and  continued  to  perform  everv 
doty,  however  fatiguing,  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign ;  in  the  course  of  which,  at  Utiamanich,  he 
■had  nearly  lost  his  other  arm,  a  six-pound  sho'v 
having  passed  under  it  as  he  was  in  the  act  vt 
giving  directions  to  his  men.  On  inanr-inrfrr<l 
on  all  occasions,  he  displayed  the  same  spirit ; 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  with'  that  attention  ^\  hicli 
he  has  always  shown  to  merit,  when  maiie  knows 
to  him,  promoted  l»ientenant  Ross  to  a  compaov 
in  the  sixty-ninth,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was 
killed,  at  th,e  storming  of  Fort  Cornells,  in  Javc, 
in  1811;  on  which  occasion  he  was  animated  with 
the  same  enthusiastic  zeal  and  heroic  bravery. 

Those  who  have  faith  in  the  hereditary  influ- 
ence of  blood,  will  also  believe  that  this'  youns: 
man  had  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  firmnp>$ 
and  bravery.  His  father,  Mr.  William  Ross,  late 
tacksman  of  Brae,  in  Ross-shire,  evinced  simi- 
lar qualities,  in  very  early  Ufe.  In  the  summer  of 
1746,  when  so  many  gentlemen  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  were  forced  to  take  shehff 
in  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  when  the  troops 
were  quartered  on  their  estates,  Ross,  of  Piicaloey, 
a  chieftain  of  the  clan,  was  an  object  of  more  than 
ordinary;  search,  having  joined  the  rebels  in  op- 
position'to  the  remonstrances  and  threats  of  his 
uncle,  Lord  President  Forbos.  As  no  conceal- 
ment from  the  people  was  necessary,  PttcalneT 
was  in  tlie  habit  of  sleeping,  in  bad  weather,  io 
his  tenants'  houses,  but  alwn)-s  going  to  one  ano- 
ther of  his  hiding  places  before  day  light,  in  cb» 
of  a  search  of  the  house,  by  the  troops.  One 
night  he  slept  in  the  farm-house  of  Brae,«and  np- 
niainin?  later  in  the  mornin;?  than  ordinary,  Mr. 
Ross,  then  a  lad  pf  fifteen,  was  directed  by  bis 
father  to  accompany  Pitcalney,  ihroogh  the  nio« 
•nfi«quented  parts  of  the  woo'ls,  in  case  tlv 
troOiM  should  be  stirring  at  that  hoar  of  the 
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out  the  mode  of  eondact  to  be  obtenred  by  all  the 
inhabitants,  lo  as  ti>  gaard  in  time,  as  much  as 
possibley  a^iDst  the  evils  that  were  to  be  appre- 
headed ;  and  in  puticular  pointing;  out  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  timely  precaations  respecting  seed 
to  foe  sown  in  the  ensuing  spring.  These  resolves 
wpre  printed^  and  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  county ;  and  were  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest efl^t,  as  they  tended  to  impress  the  minds 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  with  a  deep  seaae 
of  the  rectitude  of  mind  of  their  superiora,  who 
were  thus  early  attentive  to  the  ciicomslances 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  lower  orders,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  the  moet  grievous  calamity ; 
and  this  impression  was  heightened  by  observing 
that  it  was  not  by  words  alone  tliat  they  were  thus 
WAtcbfuU  but  by  deeds,  also ;  for  voluntary  sub- 
scriptioQS  were  opened  every  whete  among  the 
more  opulent  classes  of  the  people,  for  purchasing 
grain  and  distributing  it  gratis,  among  svch  as 
should  appear  to  be  incapable  of  procuring  it  for 
themselves. 

The  particular  fects  thmt  were  stated  at  that 
meeting,  by  a  number  of  individuals  from  their 
own  knowledge,  respecting  (he  state  of  tlie  crops 
in  all  parts  of  the  county,  were  of  a  nature  too 
singular  to  be  allowed  to  Call  into  oblivion.  At 
that  time  it  appeared  that  great  qyantities  of  com, 
in  many  parts  of  the  county,  were  still  to  cut 
down.  Some  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  county,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
a  boll  of  the  best  oats  might  give  about  half  a 
boll  of  meal ;  (in  an  ordinary  crop  they  used  to 
yield  about  meal  for  corn  ;)  butothers,  e»peciaily 
in  higher  pxttn  of  the  county,  were  of  opmton  it 
would  re4uire  three  bolls  of  the  best  oats  to  give 
ooe  bull  of  meal :  and  many  instances  were  pro- 
duced wliere  it  had  not  yielded  oue^fourth  of  that 
proportioD.  From  about  thirty  trials  in  the  lands' 
or'  Mounie,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  places  in 
the  Oarioch,  it  was  found  to  require  three  bolls 
of  oats  to  give  one  boll  of  meal,  upon  an  average. 
From  lliese  and  other  facts,  a  computation  was 
made  of  the  actual  amount  of  the  deAciency  off 
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food  for  ihp  coonty.  In  the  foUowitig  manner.— It 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  in  consequence  of 
the  lateness  of  the  harvest,  the  badness  of  the 
weather,  the  destroctioii  by  rooks,  heating,  groov- 
ing, and  other  casualties,  at  least  one  fourth  pnrt 
of  the  whole  crop  was  lost  before  it  could  be  got 
into  the  bam.  It  was  computed,  that  in  an  o^i» 
nary  year,  the  eipendituce  of  100  bolls  of  greal 
corn  might  be  thus  allocated,— 36  for  seed,  and 
75  for  meal ;  which  75  bolls  of  oats,  would,  €tn  an 
average,  afford  70  bolls  of  meal.  Of  the  prasem 
crop,  instead  of 'S5  bolls  for  seed,  it  was  supposed, 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  its  quality,  80  bolls, 
at  leant,  would  be  wanted  for  seed;  take  80  bolls 
from  75,  (95  being  lost  by  waste,)  there  remains 
only  45 ;  which,  on  an  average  between  one-half 
and  two-thirds  meal,  would  leave  18)  bolls  of 
meal,  instead  of  70  that  could  be  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  in  ata  ordinary  year  ;  which  is  a 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  usual  quantity. 
To  ascertain  what  would  be  the  deficiency  for  the 
whole  county;  assnmine  these  ihcts  as  data,  it 
Was  admitted  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Aber. 
deenshire  amounted  to  181,000,  nearly ;  and  allow- 
ing one  peck  of  meal  to  each  person  per  week, 
(the  stated  allowance  for  a  workman  is  two  pecks 
of  meal,  and  money  equal  to  the  value  of  half  a 
peck  more,  to  purchase  other  articles  of  food,) 
the  consumption  of  the  whole'county,  would  be 
300,000  bolls  for  one  year,  within  a  very  small 
fraction.  It  was  admitted  that  the  county  ased  to 
supply  its  whole  inhabitants  with  corn  in  an  ordi- 
nary year,  and  no  more  ;  as  it  appeared  from  tho 
custom-house  books,  that  the  exports  and  imports, 
including  transportation  coast-wise,  in  both  cases 
were  nearly  equal  on  an  average  of  yearn.  From 
the  data  above  given,  it  appeared  that  instead  of 
800,000  bolls  of  meal,  the  county  would  this  year 
have  no  more  than  79,000  bolls,  say  80,000  :  ao 
that  to  give  the  inhabitants  their  usual  abundance, 
there  would  be  wanted  930,000. 

To  make  up  this  deficiency,  as  the  maltii^  of 
bear  was  unanimously  refrained  from  by  all  ranks, 
it  was  supposed  that  about  one  half  the  usual 
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to  have  Bccmmd  bim  of  fttheiim,  a  moat  •erioua 
charge  in  those  daya.  Coospiraciea'  were  even 
formed  against  bis  life.  Cardiual  Beaton  gave  or- 
ders to  apprehend  him ;  and  even,  it  is  said^  P'^f~ 
fered  King  James  a  considerable  sum  to  permit  his 
execution.  Aware  of  his  danger,  however,  Bu* 
cbanan  escaped  their  vigilance,  and  took  refuge 
in  England ;  but,  discouraged  by  the  state  of  pub- 
lic af&irs  in  that  country,  and  finding  from  Henry 
VIII.'s  inconsistency  of  character  and  conduct, 
that  Papists  and  Lutherans  were  aometimes  drag- 
ged together  to  the  aame  stake,  he  retired  in  the 
course  of  ^hat  year  to  Paris.  Unfortunately  for 
our  author  Cardinal  Eieaton,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
engaged  on  an  embassy  from  Scotland  to  the  court 
of  France.  Buchanan,  therefore,  hastened  from 
the  capital  as  privately  as  he  could  to  the  city  of 
Bourdeaux,  where  he  had  been  before  invited  by 
Andrew  Govea,  a  learned  Portuguese,  and  with 
whom  he  was  immediately  chosen  to  divide  the 
labour  "of  classical  instructions  in  the  public 
schools.  Here  he  taught  with .  applause  for  three 
years.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  fo%ir 
tragedies,  the  »  Baptisia,"  ''  Medas,"  "  Jephtha,*' 
and "  Alcestis."  About  tliis  time,  too,  he  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  verses  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
who  happened  to  pass  through  Bourdeaux,  But 
all  his  genius,  learning,  and  merit,  were  insuffi- 
cient to  allay  the  malice  of  offended  power.  Car- 
dinal Beaton  had  been  exerting  his  influence  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  to  have  him  appre- 
hended. This  revenge,  however,  was  seasonably 
frustrated  by  Buchanan's  friends,  into  whose  hands 
Beaton*s  letters  to  the  archbishop  had  fallen. 

In  the  ^'enT  1546,  his  old  friend  Govea  was  com- 
missioned by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  invite  able 
teachers  of  philosophy  and  classical  literature  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  University  of  Coimbre, 
in  Portugal.  Among  others  he  made  the  pro- 
posal to  Buchanan,  who  very  willingly  closed 
with  it,  as  ofCering  him  a  quiet  retreat ;  and  here 
our  author's  affairs  prospered,  till  the  dpath  of 
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the -malice  of  bia  inTeterale  eoemiea^  the  moiiks. 
They  loudly  objected  to  him  that  he  waa  a  Lu- 
theran ,*  that  he   had  written  poems  ajgsdnst  the 
Franciscans ;  and  that  he  had  oeen  guilty  of  the 
abominable  crime  of  eating  flesh  in  Lent.  Through 
their  influence  he  was  confined  a  year  and  an  half 
in  the  inquisition.    Delivered  from  thence,  he  was 
sent,  to  a  monastery  to  be  better  instructed  in  tlie 
principles  of  the  catholic  faith.    To  amuse  the 
ennui  of  his  confinement,  he  here  wrote  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  inimitable  T^atin  version  of  the 
Psalms.    Some  have  asserted,  that  this  task  was 
enjoined  him  as  a  penance  for  his  heterodoxy,  and 
that,  fascinated  by  the  divine  music  of  his  hre, 
the  monks  of  the  cloister  rewarded  him  with  bis 
liberty.    Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  he  at  length 
obtained  his  liberty.    He  now  earnestly  desired  to 
return  to  France ;  out  the  king,  persuaded  of  bis 
unconimon  merit,  endeavoured  to  detain  bim  in 
Portugal,  and,  to  tempt  him  to  stay,  held  out  to 
bim  prospects  of  honourable  advancement.     But 
his  aversion  to  the  clergy  determined  him  to  de- 
part     He  hastened  to  England.    Here  the  per- 
turbed state  of  affairs  during  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  not  giving  him  the  promise  of  any  lastii^ 
security,  he  again  set  out  for  France.     There  be 
had  not  been  long,  when  be  published  hia  Jepbtfas, 
which  his  necessities  made  him  dedicate  to  the 
Marshal  de  Brissac.    This  patron  did  not  wast 
generosity,  and  couM  judge  of  merit.     He  seat 
Buchanan  to  Piedmont,  as  preceptor  to  his  soa 
Timoleon  de  Cossi.    In  this  capacity  he  contino- ' 
ed  several  years,  and,  daring  the  leisure  it  afford- 
ed him,  he  fully  examined  the  controversies  whirl 
then  agitated  Europe;  and  likewise. pot  the  last 
hand  to  many  of  the  most  admired  of  liis  smallt* 
productions. 

In  1563  he  returned  to  Scotland,  a  professed  »•'- 
herent  to  the  reformed  church.  Two  years  Mk 
we  find  him  again  in  France  ;  a  country  to  mhu' 
our  author  seems  to  have  felt  peculiar  attractioc^ 
lie  was,  howeveri  •speedily  recalled  ~      ' 
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Govea,  who  lived  only  about  a  year  after  they  had  i  Mary,  and  engaged  as  the  future  preceptor  of  ^^ 
quit^  France.    Tlus  event  left  him  exposed  to   infant  son :  and,  till  that  prince  ahoold  be  of  tr 


to  commence  bis  ttudiea,  Buchaaan  was  appointed  j 
to  the  prio«ipal«hip  of  St.  lueooard's  College  dt 
St.  Andrews,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  four 
years  with  singular  credit.  Ifaving  applied  him- 
self in  the  former  part  of  his  life  to  the  stndy  of 
controversial  theolo;^y,  Buchanan,  though  a  lay- 
man, was  elected  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Scot- 
land, which  assembled  in  June,  1567;  and  the  am- 
bition of  the  Regent  Murray,  his  old  pupil,  dis- 
covered no  incons>iderable  resources  in  the  lltenr- 
ry  talents  and  politic ial  abilities  of  our  author, 
while  in  that  situation.  About  the  end  of  the  year 
15B3,  when  the  prince  had  nearly  completed  his 
fourth  year,  Buchanan  was,  by  order  of  the  privy 
council  and  statea  of  the  realm,  directed  to  attend 
the  charge  of  his  education  at  courts  being  at 
the  siime  time  very  honourably  permittiBd  to  no- 
minate a  successor  to  his  office  at  SC.  Andrews. 
The  literary  character  and  acquired  talents  of 
James  VI.  being  known  to  erery  one  at  all  con- 
versant in  history,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  tho 
public  expectations  respecting  bis  instroctorr, 
9o  far  as  Uieir  responsibility  went,  were  amply 
satisfied. 

Ou  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  beautiful 
but  imprudent  Mary,  he  went  over  to  the  party  of 
the  L^rl  of  Murray  ;  and  at  the  earrs  earnest  de- 
sire he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  his  **  Detec- 
tion,*' a  work  in  which,  he  endeavours  to  blast 
the  character  of  the  queen.  Having  been  sent 
\i'ith  other  co*\naissioner8  to  England  against  his 
mistress,  he  was,  on  his  return,  rewarded  with 
tlie  abbacy  of  C>ocera^ui>l ;  made  director  to  the 
chancery ;  and  some  time  after  lord  of  the  privy 
council  and  privy  seal.  lie  was  likewise  reward- 
ed by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  a  pension  of  £100  a 
year. 

The  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  employed 
in  composing,  in  liatin,  his"  IIi:itory  of  Scotland.*' 
After  having  vied,  with  all  the  more  eminent  of 
the  L4atin  poets,  he  contested  with  Livy  and  Sal- 
lutft  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  political  sagacity. 
Bpt  it  is  to  be  remembered  with  pain,  that  like 
the  former  of  these,  historians,  he  was  not  always 
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careftil  to  preMtve-bimaelf  from  the  chaige  of 
partiality.  Dnring  the  time  of  its  composition  he 
suffered  much  from  bad  h<*altby  and  the  inflrmitiet 
of  a^e.  In  a  letter,  dated  Augttst  25, 15t7,  writ- 
ten m  the  oM  Scottish,  and  addressed  to  Master 
Randolf,  Squeir,  Master  of  Postes  to  the  Queen^s 
Grace  of  Eingktnd,  he  thus  writes : — ''  As  for  the 
present,  I  am  ocupiit  in  writynge  of  our  History, 
being  assuht  to  content  few,  and  to  displease 
mony  their-throw.  As  to  the  end  of  it,  yf  ye  gett 
it  not  or  this  winter  be  passit,  lippen  not  for  it, 
nor  sane  other  wry  tings  from  me.  The  rest  of  pay 
occupation  is  with  Uie  gout,  qohilk  haldis  roe 
besy  both  day  and  nyt*  And  qnliair  ye  say  ye 
baif  not  long  to  lyf,  1  trust  to  God  to  go'  before 
yow,  albeit  I  be  on  fut,  and  ye  ryd  the  post,*'  &c. 
He  bad  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  com|:^eting^ 
this,  the  greatest  and  the  last  of  his  mortal  labours, 
■but  survived  its  publication  scarcely  a  single 
month.  Broken  by  age  and  infifmities,  he  retiretf 
in  1581  fiom  the  court  at  Stirling  to  Edinburgh, 
resigning  every  public  charge,  and  calmly  com-* 
posing  hynself  for  the  approaches  of  death.  In  & 
pleasing  and  pathetic  letter,  written  in  the  spring 
of  that  year  to  his  only  surviving  frieiid  in  Portu- 
gal, he  says,  "  I  have  for  sooa  time  bidden  adieu 
Lo  letters.  My  sole  concein  now  is,  how  I  may 
quietly  withdraw  from  my  ilUassorted  compan- 
ions; a  dying  man  from  the  society  of  the  living.'* 
Thus  gmcefnlly  and  deliberately  quitting  the  scene 
of  life,  departed  this  extraordinary  man,  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  28th  of  September,  1582, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 


OBNBROaiTT  OF   COMMOlf  SOLDI BMb 

While  the  forty-second  was  on  duty  in  Dublin, 
in  the  year  1770,  a  Scoteb  vessel  lay  in  the  bay, 
the  master  of  which  was  an  old  friend  of  three  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  regiment.  This  man  was  ar- 
rested for  a  debt  of  a  considerable  amount,  and 
lodged  in  jail.  There  he  was  visited  by  his  mili- 
tary friends,  throoglr  whose. means  he  was  enabled 
to  make  his  escape.  The  keeper  of  the  prison 
suspecting  the  soldiers,  took  out  a  warrant  to  ap* 
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prebend  tbenl,  and  aent  them  to  priaon.  When 
tbi»  was  reported  to  the  commanding  officer,  Co- 
•ionel  Goidoti  Graham,  he  mentioned  the  circam- 
stance  at  morning  parade,  and  expatiated  on  the 
dis'^^Tace  which  snch  conduct  reflected  on  the  re- 
giment. The  companies  immediately  consulted 
together  and  resolved  to  subscribe  a  sam  equal  to 
the  debt,  and,  on  condition  that  the  men  should  be 
discharged,^  and  their  punishment  left  to  their 
own  commanding  officer,  they  pledged  themselves 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  creditors.  This  offer 
wa9 rejected,  and  the  jailor  who  was  responsible 
for  the  debt  refused  to  give  up  the  prosecution. 
Lord  Townshend,  then  lord  lieutenant  hearing  of 
tbe  circumstance,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  regiment,  that  he  ordered  the  three 
men  to  be  set  at  liberty,  becoming  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  debt. 

ENDOWUBNT  OP  NOflASTERIBS  BT  DAVID  I. 

The  Itbemlity  of  David  to  the  ecclesinstical  or- 
der, highly  extolled  by  his  contemporaries,  has 
been  severely  censured  in  late  times.  Jtimes  (the 
flrstof  that  name  king  of  Scot  land.)  said  that  he  was 
a  sore  saint  to  the  cro^fn.  This  has  been  transmitted 
ro  posterity  as  a  shrewd  and  judicious  apothegm. 
We  ought  to  jndge  of  the  Conduct  of  men  accord- 
ini?  to  the  notions  of  theif  age,  not  of  ours.  To 
endow  monasteries  may  now  be  considered  as  a 
prodi^l  superstition,  but  in  the  days  of  David  the 
First  It  was  esteomed  an  act  of  pious  beneficence. 
Much  nay  be  otged  in  justification  of  this  benefl- 
oence.  ■  Although  David  was  the  founder  of  many 
monasteries,  it  was  not  be  nhme  that  endowed 
them.  >  An  ample  accession  to  their  revenues  was 
obtained  in  succeeding  ages,  by  the  donations  of 
private  men  as  well  as  of  princes.  In  monasteries, 
the  lamp  of  knowledge  continued  to  bum  however 
dimly.  In  them  men  of  business  were  formed 
for  the  state ;  the  art  of  writing  was  cultivated  by 
the  monks,  they  we're  the  onljr  proficients  in  me- 
ehanics^  gardening,  and  architecture.  When  we 
«»minf»  tHe  sites  of  ancient  monasteries,  we  are 
9tit4res  indined  to  «^y  wfih  the  vtllgar^-^ That 


the  clergy  in  former  timrs  always  choMi  the  beat 
of  the  land,  and  the  most  commodions  habita- 
tions," but  we  do  not  advert  that  religious  houses 
were  frequently  erected  on  waste  grounds,  after- 
wards improved  by  the  art  and  industry  of  the 
clergy  who  alone  had  art  and  industry. 

RAMAOB'S  RBFLBCTINO  TBLBacOPB. 

Mi  Dupin  and  Dr.  Gregory*  dnriiig  an  excorsion 
in  Scotland,  were  much  delighted  with  tbe  eicel- 
lence  of  the  instruments  miuie  by  Mr.  John  Ra- 
mage,  of  Aberdeen,  and  their  facility  of  use,  and 
valuable  observations  of  the  Heavens,  woithy  olan 
observatory  of  the  first  order.  They  were'aston- 
ished  to  find  such  ioventive  talents  and  knowledge 
in  a  humble  tradesman,  who  devotes  the  leisure 
hours,  spared  from  his  business,  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, whose  knowledge  and  genius  are  only  excel- 
led by  his  great  modesty,  and  readiness  to  oblige. 

One  of  these  telescopes  is  placed  at  Broadford, 
near  Aberdeen,  in  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Dauney,  the 

Krofessor  of  law.  Tbe  tube  is  twenty-tlvo  fN^t 
>nfr,  and  its  diameter  eighteen  inches.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  cube  when  the  telescope  is  to  be 
osed,  is  placed  a  metallic  speculum,  finely  polish- 
ed, of  fifteen  inches  diameter.— Prom  this  specu- 
lum a  fine  bright  and  clearly  defined  image  of  thi> 
body  observed  is  reflected  z  and  as  an  eye  piecre  of 
ooly  a  small  magnifying  power  is  required;  thei^t^ 
as  pleasant  anddistmct  a  view  as  if  the  object  wa;* 
seen  by  the  eye.— >The  superior  view  of  the  Hea- 
vens as  seen  by  such  an  instrument,  can  be  ap- 
preciated bv  those  only  who  Imve  einoyed  the 
advantage  of  an  observation  with  it.  To  produce 
any  considerable  power  upon  a  small  telescope, 
deep  magnifying  eye-elasses  must  be  used,  con- 
sequently the  jield  of  vieir  is  much  contiacterf. 
and  there  being  but  little  light,  the  object  is  sefc 
very  unsatisfactorily.  But  with  the  huge  reflect- 
ing telescope  the  observation  is  one  continue*! 
source  of  unmixed  pleasure.  Mr.  Ramage'steW*- 
scope  is  erected  on  a  cast  iron  platform,  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  on  piles  jbinled,  and  dov^ 
tailed'  together.     The  whole  was  placed  ia  * 
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bornonlal.potitiwi  by  mattis'of  a  ipirit  lerel.  Tbe 
centre  post  is  aboat  ibur  feet  deep.  The  tele- 
scope IS  moored  reuiid  to  any  direction^  on  cast 
iron  rollersy  by  a  winob  at  the  end,  D«ar  tbe  lower 
part  of  tbe  tube,  and  a  rope.  The  tube  of  tbe 
telescope  is  raised  to  any  altitude  by  tbe  winch 
on  tbe  one  side.  When  it  is  desired  to  be  elevated 
to  the  zenith,  or  to  any  hig^h  elevation,  the  end 
of  the  tube  is  brought  forward  ;  tbe  galle^iy  on 
which  tbe  observer  stands,  it  raised  by  a  simihur 
winch  OD  the  opposite  side.  AU  tbe  motions  of 
the  telescope  are  produced  in  tbe  simplest  man- 
ner by  means  of  a  lew  cords :-  yet  the  telescope  i» 
perfectly  st^adyt  anc^  free  from  tremor,  and  may 
be  mami^ed  by  the  observer  without  an  assistant, 
almost  as  easily  as  a  three  feet  achromatic  tele- 
scope. This  is  a  decided  advantage,  as  the  ob» 
server  can  place  the  tube  in  the  most  fisvourable 
|K>sition  for  vision,  better  than  any  assistant. 
^^hea  tlie  observer  is  in  the  gallery  ha  is  able  to 
keep  the  object  a  long  time  in  view,  a^  tbe  tele- 
scope may  sweep  backwards  and  forwards  10% 
and  the  observer  may  elevate ^4»r  depress  it,  and 
himself,  with  one  hand.  Tbe  oiMhinery  of  Her- 
scheVa  twenty4e«t  telescope  is  very  complicated, 
and  requires  two  assistants.  Mr.  Ramage  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  a  grand  telescope,  of  which 
the  speculum  is  tifiy-foor  feet  ^  in  loigth,  and 
twenty-one  inches  diameter.  The  casting  and 
polishing  of  the  specula  and  erection  of  tbe  tele- 
scopes are  done  under  his  direction,  and  in  a  great 
iegree  with  bis  o^A  hands..  The  excellence  and 
simplicity  of  management^  alike  entitle  the  in* 
siruments  to  admiration. 

THK  rOKTV-SBCOND  AT  qi!ATRB-imA9,  IN  1815. 

The  forty-second  was  drawn  up  in  a  field  of 
wheat,  nearly  breast-high.  In  this  situation  they 
experienced  that  perplexity  which,  must  some- 
times occur  in  armies  composed  of  tbe  troops  of 
^illerent  nations».and  even  in  an  army  of  the  same 
nation  as  our  own,  wliea  our  uaiforuis,  once  so 
distinguished  by  their  showy  and  striking  colours, 
^tm  bifconia  so  similar  to  foreign  troops,  that,  if 


contmued,  it  will  be  dilBcuk  at  any  dlstsmee  to 
discover  friend  or  foe>  British  from  foreign 
troops.  In  this  instance  a  body  of  Prench  Oavalry 
were  mistaken  for  Prussians  or  Baigians.  The 
mistake  was  not  discovered  till  too  bte  to  leteive 
the  squadrons  of  the  enemy  in  proper  fonnation. 
The  men  threw  themselves  into  a  kind  o^square, 
which  was  not  nearly  compfeted  when  tbe  enemy 
advanced  in  full  charge,  and  with  gr«4(er  impcs- 
tuosity  when  they  saw  the  imperfect  state  for  re- 
sistance of  the  body,  which  they  were  advancing 
to  attack.  But  however  imperfect  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  to  receive  the  enemy,  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  They  w%re  repulsed 
and  forced  back  at  every  point;  btft  stifll  they 
persevered  and  renewed  their  attempts  to  bieak  in 
upon  tbe  troops,  with  a  degree  of  eoafldence  in^^ 
cressed  by  the  sfxpeetation  of  a  compaf4tively 
easy  victory  over  men  who  appeared  incapable 
to  stand  their  ground.  But  these  brave  men  were 
not  possessed  of  such  elear  notions  of  their  own 
danger  as  to  give  wav  when  they  saw  it  approach. 
They  stood  back  to  back,  every  man  fighting  on, 
bis  ground  till  he  feU,  or  forced  his  enemy  to 
retreat.  At  length  wfaefl  the  enemy's  ardour  was 
somewhat  cooted,  pobably  by  disappointment  at 
the  little  impression  which  they  bad  made  $  and 
mben  they  had  relaxed  in  the  fraqnelicy  and 
fierceness  of  their  attacks,  the  reglmellt  eompletp 
cd  the  fomiation  which  was  at  first  so  imperfeet* 
After  the  feilnre  of  these  repeated  attacks,  the 
enemy  did  not  advance  again  in  great  force.  They 
contented  themselves  in  poshing  forward  smaU 
parties^  who  kept  np  a  galling  fire,  but  produced 
no  serious- impression*  till  at  fenglbi  despairiqgof 
snceess,  they  retired,  leaTing  tbe  British  in  po»» 
lemion  of  the  field  of  battle. 

FALLS  or   TUB  CLYDE. 


fells  of  ayde  principally  ia«erest  the 
,  and  we  shsU  begin  wub  the  oppannoet 
boogh  to  eooia  at  it,  wa  are  oUigad  M» 


The  fells 
stfsnger,  i 

aae»  alfboogh  to  eooia  1u  it,  wa  are  oblig«d  1 
pass  the  second  feu,  or  CotiaUMi.    Thauppst*' 
nasi  aae  is  semawhal  abova  €va  »iiaa  and  a  Mi^> 
Jtb 


eas 
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ter^dom  Ismrk,  Mid  ham  tbeeftat*  in  wiuoh  at  m 
siUiatDd,  i«  cfilM  the  BooMtoa  tall  or  liim,  From 
noniiitpn>hoiia«k  a  very  neM  amd  «legwit  wuodmn 
buildificb  yoi»  iirrive  at  the  ItnOy^by  a  most  roman- 
tic walk  akmg  the  Clyde,  leaving  the  pavilioa, 
and  Corra  Una,  oD  year  right  hand.  At  eQine  lit- 
tle diit^Qoe  frem  the  fall,  the  waHc,  leading  to  a 
rock  thai  j«l«  oat  and  overlianp  the  river,  brings 
you  all  at  oncewithia  sight  of  this  beentikil  sheet 
of  wnter  i  but  no  stmnger  rests  satisfied  with  this 
■view  ;  he  still  fmsses  onward  along  the  walk,  till 
from  the  rock  immediaifly. above  the  linn,  be 
sees  the  whole  body  of  the  river  piocipitate  itseK 
into  the  chasn  below.  The  rock  ever  which  it 
falls  ia  upwards  of  twelve  feet  of  perpendicular 
heighti  fien  which  the  Clyde  makes  one  pre- 
cipitate tumble  or  leap  into  a  hollow  den;  whence 
sofls^  of  it  again  lecoih  in  froth,  and  sinking 
mtsL  Above,  Uie  river  exhibita  abroad^  expand- 
ed, and  placid,  appearanoe,  beautiiully  ensritoned 
wi^  plafKeitioos  of  ftNeat  trees.  This  appearance 
is  suddenly  changed  .at  the  fall  4  and,  below  it, 
the  river  is  narrow,  contncted,  and  angcily  boils 
and  thJUuW s,  among  reoks  and  precipices.  The 
fame  beaulifal  and  romantk  wnHi  conduct*  yoo 
back  again,  alo^g  the.  precipice  thai  overhangs 
the  river,  both  sides  of  which  are  environed  by 
nMiral  leclui,  equidistant  and,  legnlar,  forniing,  as 
Mr.  I^ennant  eitpsssse*  it,  a  <'  stupendous  patural 
Wisoaty/'  fcom  whose  crevices'  choughs,  daws, 
and  other  wild  biida^  are  incessantly  springing. 
Yoodeioend  along  the  river  lor  about  hall  a  mile, 
tUl.  you  arrive  at  the  Corra  linn,  so  called  from 
an  old  castle  and  estate  upon  the -opposite  bank. 
The  old  €(i#t)e  IsU,  with  Corra^-house,  and  the 
Toeky  iin94,wo«dy  banks  of  the  Clyde,  form  q€ 
themselves  a  beautiful  and  grand  miu^milf  but 
oothiog  can  equal  the  striking  and  stupendous  ap- 
pearance of  the  fall  itself^  which,  when  viewed 
from  any  rT  the  diiferent  seats  placed  here  and 
theie  iftWng  the  walki>,fmust  flU  every  unaccttston»* 
ed  beholdez  with  astonishment  The  tiemendoua 
■^  arouftd,.  the  ^lUt  easde  upon  the  opposite 
a  ooin 4itU ««  the  rockbelanr, the  loriooa 


and  impatient  Mream  fontuing  «ver  the  roek,  the 
horrid  chasm  and  abyss  underneath  your  fret, 
heightened  by  the  hollow  nmrmur  of  the  water, 
and  the  screams  of  wild  birds,  form  at  once  a 
spectacle  both  tremendous  and  pleasing.  A  sum* 
msr-houM  or  pavilion  is  situated  over  a  high 
rocky  bank,  that  overlooks  the  linn,  built  by  Sir 
James  Carmichael  of  Bongiton,  in  1708.  From 
its  uppermost  room  it  affbids  a  very  striking  ptoa- 
pect  of  the  fall, -for  all -at  once,  on  throwing  your 
eyes  towards  a  mirror,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
room  fiom  the  Ml,  you  see  the  whole  tremendoes 
cataract  pouring  as  it  were  upon  your  head.  The 
Cqrralino,  by  measurement,  is  found  to  be  eighty- 
four  leet  in  height.  The  river  does,not  mah  over 
in  one  uniform  sheet  like  the  Bonaiton  linn,  but 
in  three  different,  thougih  almost  imperceptible, 
precipitate  leaps.  On  the  soothen  bank,  and 
when  the  sun  shines,  a  rainbow  is  perpetually 
seen  forming  itself  upon  the  mist  and  fogs,  arisii^ 
from  the  violent  dashing  of  the  waters. 

Tlie  next  piece  of  natural  curiosity  is  Chrtlane 
Cndgs,  upon  the  river  Monss,  which  enters  Clfde 
about  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Lanark.  This 
is  a  curious  and  romantic>den»  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
reef  of  lofty,  |Meeipit(His,  and  rugged  recka,  wiiich 
are  fringed  with  coppice  wood  umI  driving  plan- 
tations on  the  south.  Tlie  rOck][  hank  on  the 
north  side  is  aboiit  400  feet  in  height,  and  it  is 
not  much  lower  upon  the  sou^  side.  Boili  banki 
are  finely  varied  with  the  different  apneamnces  of 
rook,  wood,  and  piecipice.  At  the  bottom  rans 
the  river  Mouis,  which  scarcely  leaves  room  Ibr 
the  lonely  tmveller  to  tmverse  the  den  1  howetef, 
here  the  celebrated  botanist,  Mr.  Ltgbtfoot,  clam- 
bered ia  search  of  plants,  and  discovered  somt 
rase  and  nacommon  ones,  as  may  be  teen  in  hb 
FJora^Scotica.  At  every  reach  of  the  Monss,  of 
which  therft  -are  manyf  the  seeneiv  varies,  and 
wherever  yon  find  a  prominent  rockopon  the  one 
side,  you  are  sore  to  meet  with  -a'  rcfpilat  reems 
•on  the  other.  Caverns  in  the  rock  ate  licTe  tfi 
there ohseevaUe,bninonn oC them woKfaf-^  avf 
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pacticttliv  deacriptioo.  One,  adU  called  Wallace'e 
Cevc,  uadition  telU  u%  w&»  the  hidtogwbole  of 
tbat  patriot.  Another  eqaallj  trifling,  but  which 
beere  erideat  matki  of  the  cbiiel,  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  the  al^ode  of  a  hermit  in  former  timee,  bat 
mpfi  have  been  a  miserable  habitation,  Iwrdly 
affording  room  to  lie  down  in.  Considemble  veins 
of  the  tpaiumponderantm  roq  tliroogh  these  rocks; 
but  no  other  mineral  has  hitherto  been  traced  in 
thia  dreary  den  of  foxosy  badgers,  and  wild  birds. 
It  is  somewhat  etnguhc  how  the  Moass.  instead 
of  following  its  direct  course,  by  Baronald-hoase^ 
wbeie  the  ground  is  lower  and  unobstructed  by 
locks,  should  have  penetrated  the  bill  of  Cartlane, 
and  formed  a  bed  through  solid  rock.  It  seems 
presumable  that  this  vast  chasm  has  originally 
been  formed  by  some  earthquake,  which,  rending 
the  rocks,  allowed  the  water  to  pass  that  way.'* 

CURB   FOR   A   COLD. 

John  Campbell  Forrester,  of  Harries,  (says  Mr. 
Martin,)  makes  use  of  thia  singular  remedy  for  a 
cold.-— He  walks  into  the  sea  up  to  the  middle, 
with  bis  clothes  on,  and  immediately  after  sroes  to 
bed  in  hie  wet  dotlies,  and  then  laying  the  bed 
clothes  over  him,  procures  a  sweat,  which  re- 
moves the  distemper;  and  this,  he  told  nie,  is  hia 
only  remedy  for  all  manner  of  colda. 

BOCK  NnAR   8T.  KILDA. 

"  About  two  leaguea  aad  a  half  to  the  north  of 
$L  Kiida  ia  the  rock  Staek*Iiy,  two  hundred 
paees  in  circumference,  and  of  a  gieat  height, 
being  »  perfect  triangle,  turning  to  a  point  at  the 
top ;  it  it  viaible  above  twenty  leagues  distant  in 


•  tmit  dny,  and  appears  Uue.  There  ia  no  nasi  or 
earth  to  covei  it»  and  it  ia  perfectly  white  with 
Solan  geeae  aitting  on  and  about  it.  One  wouM 
think  it  nevt  to  impoaatbfo  to  olimb  thie  rock, 
which  I  expreaaed,  being  very  eloae  by  it ;  but  the 
inbnhitanta  aaeosed  me  it  was  pmcticable,  and,  t* 
convinoe  ne  oC  the  truth  of  it,  they  bad  me  look 
up  nenr  Uie  top^  where  I  peicetved  a  atone  pyra^* 
mid  honacf  which  the  iababilBila  bvilt  ibr  lodging 


themaelvea  in  it  in  Augvst,  at  #bieh  tkne^theaea* 
son  pf-ovea  inconstant  Hbere.  Thia  oUigea  the 
inhabitants,  in  point  of  prudence,  to  aend  a  com*' 
patent  number  of  them,  to  whose  ahare  the  lota 
fall.  Theae  are  to  land  in  tbia  rocfc  aome  doya 
before  the  time  at  which  the  Solan  geeae  uac  to 
take  wing ;  and  if  they  neglect  Uiia  piece  of  fore* 
sight,  one  windy  day  may  disappoint  them  of  fifc^ 
ais,  or  seven  thouaand  Solan  geeae.  Thia  lOck 
affording  no  leaa  yearly;  and  they  are-ao  Very 
nomeroua  here,  that  they  cannot  be  divided  with 
reapect  to  their  hmda  aa  elaewhere«  Therefore 
thia  ia  the  reaaon  why  they  aend  here  by  lota,  and 
thoaewho  are  aent  act  for  the  public  interest;  and 
when  they  have  knocked  on  the  heftd  all  diet  maY 
be  reeched,  they  then  carry  them  to  a  sharp  points 
called  the  casting-point,  from  whence  they  throw 
them  into  the  sea  (the  height  being  such  that  thev 
dare  not  throw  them  in  but  near  the  boat),  until 
the  bealman  cry  enough,  lest  the  sea,  which  has 
a  strong  current  there,  should  carry  them  off,  as 
it  doea  sometimes,  if  too  many  are  thrown  don-n 
at  once,  and  ao^  by  degnes,  getting  all  in,'  they 
return  homc^  and  after  their  arrival,  every  msit 
has  his  share  proportionable  to  his  laifris,  and 
what  remaina  below  the  number  ten,  ia  doe  to  the 
officer,  as  a  branch  of  his  yearly  salarv.  In  this 
rock  the  Solan  geese  are  allowed  to  Imtch  their 
ftrat  eggs ;  but  it  ia  not  so  in  the  other  roeks  of 
the  island,  and  that  for  this  reason,  that,  if  all 
were  aUsrwed  to  hatch  at  the  same  time^  the  lone 
of  the  product  in  one  rock  wonldr^ai  the  same 
time,  prove  the  lose  of  all  tile  restr  aibce  nil  would 
take  wing  nlnftost  at  once* 

We  made  paHienlar  tnqntry  after  the  number 
of  Solan  geeae  coniumed  by  each  fhrnily  Uie  year 
before  we  came  here,  and  it  aaaoumed  to  twenty 
two  ihoaaand  ain  hundred  in  the  whole  iated, 
which,  they  said,  waa  less  than  they  ordinarily 
did,  a  great  many  being  lost  by  the  badnesa  of 
the  season,  and  the  great  enrr^t  into  which  they 
must  be  thrown  when  they  take  them,  the  rock 
of  aneh  aa  mtraofdinafy  height,'  that  they 
t  raaeh  ifaa  boat.  Theig  ia  one  boat  i 
■  ha 
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oKtbiu  fc>n^,  vhibh  'wtttem  the  whole  common- 
wealth ;  it  is  very  cuiiouely  divided  into  apart- 
ments pvo|>ortioDable  to  their  lands  and  rocks ; 
every  .individual  has  his  space  distinguished  to 
an  hair's  breadth,  which  his*  nei^boor  cannot 
racroach  so  mi>ch  as  to  lay  an  eg^  aponit.  Every 
partner  in  the  summer  provides  a  Uir^  tarf  to 
cover  his  apace  of  the  boat,  thereby  defending 
it  from  Urn  violence  of  <he  san,  which,  in  its  me- 
ridian ho'i^ht,  reflects  most  vehemently  from  the 
sea  and  rock..apon  which  the  boat  lies:  at  the 
drawing- of  it  up  both  sexes  are  employed  pulling^ 
a  loni^  rope  at  the  fbse^nd ;  they  are  determined 
in  uniting  their  strength  by  the  .crier,  who  is 
therefore  excepted  from  being  obliged  to  deaw  the 
boat."'-^ar<rit.  ■ 

ANECDOTE  OF   DAVID   HUMS. 

One  day  that  lie  viaited  me  in  London,  (says 
lord  Cliarlemont)^  he  came  into  my  room  langh- 
ing,  and  apparently  well  pleased.  <  What  has 
pot  you  into  this  good  humour^  Home/  said  I. 
'  Wby«  man/  replied  he,  *  I  have  just  nw*  had 
the  best  thing  said  to  me  I  evex  heard.  1  was 
complaining  in  a  company,  where  1  spent  the 
morning,  that  1  was  very  iU-treated  by  the  world, 
and  tluit  ihe  cenaurea  passed  upon  me  were  hard 
and.'UnTeasooable.  That  I  had  written  many  vo^ 
luonesr  thrau^faeat  the  wiiole  of  wiiieh  there  were 
but  few  pages-  that  contained  any  reprehensible 
matter,  and  yei,  for  those  few.  ]Mges,  i  was  abased 
and  lorn  to  pieoes/  '  You  put  mr  in  mind/  said 
an  honest  lellotw  in  the  eompany^*  whose  name  I 
did  BQl  kftoilr,  *  of  an  aoqaaintanoe  of  mine,  a  ae* 
taryTpab^»<wfao^' having  iMan  condemned  to  be 
tengad  lor  forgery,  laaMiilttd  tha  hanMiip  of  his 
aaafi  thai,: alter  haviag  written  many  thousand 
•iioiiaBaAve  sheets,  he  should,  be  hangsd  for  one 
tine/ 

ATTACIIMISNT   OF  A   CLANSMAN. 

In  the  battle  of  KrlKctankte,  Loehiel  was  -at- 
^M  by  the  aon  of  hia  foater-brotlier*    This 


riHidy  to  assist  him  with  hia  sword,  or  cover  btn 
from  the  shot  of  the-  enemy.  8oon  after  the  bat- 
tie  began,  the  chief  missed  his  friend  from  his 
side,  and,  turning  round  to  look  what  had  become 
of  him,  saw  him  lying  on  his  back,  with  his 
breast .  pierced  with  an  arrow.  He  bad  hardly 
breath,  before  he  expired,  to  tell  I.«ocbiel  that, 
seeing  an  enemy,  a  Highlander,  in  general 
Maeluiy's  army  aiming  at  lUm  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  from  the  rear,  he  sprui^  behind  him,  and 
thus  sheltered  him  from  instant  death.  This  is  a 
species  of  duty  not  often  practised,  perhapsi,  by 
our  aid-de-campa  of  the  present  day. 

DBPARTURB  FROM  BRUS8BLa  TO  WATERLOO. 

The  inhabitants  of  Brussels  love  to  recount  the 
steady,  serious,  business-Uke  march  of  the  High- 
land regiments^  who  were  about  to  jaatify,  and 
exceed  the  utmost  of  which  had  been  said  of 
them  in  the*  Netherlands.  "  God  protect  the 
brave  Scotch!"  **  Gud  cover  tlie  heada  of  our 
gallant  friends  !**  were  often  repeated  as  they  ims- 
sed  along,  and  nsany  a  flower  was  thrown  from 
many  a  fair  hand  into  their  ranks.  In  three  hours 
the  Place  Royale  and  the  Park  were  empty  and 
silent;  and  the  mhabitants  retired  to  their  houses^ 
in  a  atata  of  anxiety  which  needs  no.deacriptian. 

OOOD  FOR  TRADB. 

The  late  well  known  Sandy  Wood,  aorgeon  in 
EdinboTgh,  was  walking  through  the  streets  «f 
that  city,  during  the  time  of  an  illnaiiBnlioB, 
when  he  observed  a  young  raacal,not  twetve  yeav 
of  age,  breaking  every  window  be  oouM  reaeb. 
with  aa  moeh  industry  aa  if  he  had  been  doing  the 
most  cowjnendabie  action  in  the  world }  <^nrag«4 
at  this  miachievoos  ditpoaition,  Santfy  aaiaed  him 
by  the  collar,  aqd  asked  him  what  h6  mennl  ht 
thus  destroying  the  honest  people*^  wiiKiow»r 
''Why  its  all  for  the  good  of  the  tiade/'  replied  tb« 
young  liiohin,  'M  am  a  ^teaier."  ^  AM  for  the  gooii 
of  the  trade  is  it  V*  said  Sandv,  miaing  hia  caae 
ai)Kl breaking  the  boy*shead.  <*  There,  ihen,  that) 


'A  adherent  fallowed  him,  like  his  shadow..  I  for  the  giVod  of  my  trade,  1  am  a  surgeon 
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SitVBR  riPte«  0¥'  THB  78d  HieilLANttBIIB. 

In  the  battle  with  Hyder  Ali,  on  the  lit  July, 
1781,  the  73d,  or  Macleod  Hi|^hlandere,  were  on 
the  right  of  the  first  line,  leading  all  the  attacks, 
to  the  full  approbation  of  General  Coote,  whose 
notice  was  particularly  attracted  by  one  of  the 
pijiers^  who  always  blew  up  his  most  warlike 
sounds,  whenever' the  fire  became  hotter  than 
ordinary.  This'  so  pleased  the  general,  that  he 
cried  aloud,  *'  Well  done,  my  braye  fellow  ^  yoo 
shall  have  a  pair  of  silver  pipes  for  this/'  This 
promiae  was  not  forgotten,  and  a  hattdsonie  pair 
of  pipes  was  presented  to  the  regiment,  with  an 
inscription  in  tesiimony  of  the  generaPs  esteem 
for  their  conduct  and  character.  Previously  to 
this  time  he  had  no  liking  to  this  warlike  instru- 
ment of  music  ;  but  the  distinctness  with  which 
the  shrill  sounds  pierced,  and  made  themselves 
heard  through  the  noise  of  the  battle,  and  the 
influence  the^  deemed  to  excite,  effected  a  total 
change  in  his  opinion.  The  Macleod  High- 
landers were  ever  a  favourite  regiment  of  general 
Coote,  and  rn  all  his  battles  he  was  always  on  the 
move  till  be  came  near  them,  when  he  stopped 
and  looked  on  with  delight. 
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BBBB0  or   UOR8BS. 

Th«  taste  for  breediBg  horses  beomae  general 
soon  tfter  the  year  ISOO^^hpcaose  the  exportation 
of  them  to  England  became  a  profitable  branch  of 
commerce,  and  was  OBtried  on 'by  meB  of  the, 
highest  rank.  We  have  several  instances  of  this 
in  Rymev's  Poedera.  la  18S0,  Thomas  Murray, 
Dominus  de  Bdthwell,  PBaetanot  Scotise,  and 
Alan,  second  son  of  William, -fifth  lord  Erakiae, 
obtained  a  passport  to  come  into  England  with 
horses  for  sale ;  and  the  grooms  aad  servants  of 
the  earl  of  Marr,  obtained  the  like,  for  coming 
into  England  in  the  year  IBAl,  with  »  fulUbied 
yrar-horse,  and  two  smaller  sixed  horses.  • 

This  trade^  however,  of  exporting'  horses,  was 
soon  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous  to  the  State, 
ttod  restraint  was  laid  apon  it  by  a  statate  •of 
PavidBtfuce,iB  1.169,  iitoposing  a  dutV4>f  Qjgt- 


sixth  part  of  the  valiie  on  every  horse  carried  out 
of  the  kingdom ;  perhaps  the  reasoa  of  this  might 
be,  a  mortality  which  had  happen^  among  the 
horses  and  cattle  some  time  before. 

This  prohibition  was  not  strictly  executed ;  for 
licences  were  obtained  from  the  sovereign,  .di^ 
pensing  with  the  statute. 

James  L  it  politic  prince,  finding  that  the  trade 
in  horses  was  an  advantage  to  the  country,  if  pro* 
perly  regulated,  departed  from  the  statute  of  David, 
and  allowed  horses  to  be  exported,  providing  they 
were  three  years  old,  when  they  were  ready  Cor 
use ;  and  we  suppose,  to  induce  the  owners  to 
pick  out  the  best  for  their  own  work,  as  at  that 
age  the  nature  and  temper  of  the  horse  would  be 
more  certainly  discovered. 

These  regulations  indicate  that  the  Scottish^ 
breed  of  horses  was  held  in  great  request,  and^ 
other  nations,  as  well  as  England  sought  alter 
them ;  for  a  total  prohibition  was  enacted  by  the 
legislature  m  1567. 

£neas  Sylvius,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  who  was 
in  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  II.  de- 
scribes our  horses  to  M  mostly  small-sized  paaers, 
a  few  of  them  reserved  for  stallions,  the  rest  geld- 
ed; that  they  were  never  dressed  by  brush  or 
comb,  nor  broke  to,  nor  used  with  a  bridle.  We 
aiie  infornned  by  some  Caglish  atainfes,  that  the 
stollions  were  14  haads  aad  the  mavM  U  hawla 
high,  aad  allowed  lo  be  Haported  into  Eaghindfor 
a  breed. 

The  breed  of  hofses  leroataed  uaioaproved  till 
James  11.  branght  slalUoBs  and  mares  from  Hun- 
gary, as  oar  historian  Boace  tells  us,  to  mend  the 
breed.  Probably  James  U.  procured  these  more 
easily  by  his  coanaxioa  with  SimoMNMi  duke  of 
Austria,  married  to  kis  sister.  Wa  believe  sach 
horses  would  mend  the  bssed  «f  aaddle  hoises, 
bat  not  raise  the  sins*  The  stxe  of  horses  was 
more  studiisd  in  the  next  reign.  The  two  younger 
SOBS  of  James  II.  viz.  the  duke  of  AUta'ny,  ami 
John  earl  of  Marr,  as  Pitscottie  informs  us,  were 
great  admipersof  what  he  calls  (iroat  horsos  ;  |iro- 
babty  horses  for  wari  and  far  toHniamenu.  .These. 
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pri4ecii  (6ok  ^ticsA  dtflifrht  Ui  these  hDric»  mid 
mares,  vheretff  the  offsprinir  mi^bt  flourish. 

The  taite  Mill  prevailed  during  the  reign  of 
James  IV.  ;who  waj  mach  f^iven  to  tilts  and  tour- 
DahieDTs,  antf  feats  of  horiemanshlp.  He  sent  his 
grooms  to  Spain^  and  brought  home  twelve  horses 
find  mares;  likewise  to  Poland  in  1509.  Lewis 
XII.  of  Fraftce  Hent  a  preaent  to  the  kin^  of  Scot- 
land, of  the  best  French  horses ;  in  return  for 
vrhtch,  James  sent  four  of  the  most  choice  am* 
biers,  which,  in  his  letter,  he  says,  were  proper  for 
running  and  buntitig ;  and  promises  to  send  more 
und  better  ones  when  he  could  get  them. 

James  IV»  promoted  more  the  face  of  swift 
horses  than  of  great  horses ;  for  he  was  accustomed 
to  make  frectuent  speedy  circuits  through  his  do* 
liiinions:  One  instance  is  told  us  by  Lesley,  made 
from  Stirling,  by  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  to  filgin,: 
u  distance  of  150  measured  English  miles,  in  one 
I'a/;  which,  even  supposing  relays  of  hones, 
D how 8  the  fltfct  horses  he  used  in  this  excursion. 

J&mes  V.  went  a  step  ferther,  for  he  applied 
hinvetf  to  improving  the  breed  of  all  kinds  of 
Itioral  horses,  tie  procured  a  law  for  raising  the 
»he  of  the  native  breed  of  horses  in  Scotland,  all 
manner  of  persons  being  enjoined  to  plenisb  their 
^ludds  with  studd  mates  and  great  stallions. 

lliis  law  extends  the  breeding  horses  to  all 
ranks,  which  formerly  bad  been  confined  to  the 
fu>biiity  and  gentry.  After  this  period,  a  stronger 
it«  I  more  weighty  breed  was  introduced :  for 
Jame3  V.  writes  a  letter  to  Christian  III.  king  of 
JDi\nmaTk,  and  to  Gustavus,  king  of  Swedeii)  for 
hotses,  and  sent  his  groom,  Charles  Murray,  to 
purchase  them.  This  was  in  15.^,  abour  four 
years  alter  the  above  law  was  made;  at  the  same 
time  he  signified  that  he  wanted  the  most  ap- 
proved hor^emenj  or  riders. 

In  the  reigti  of  this  prince,  races  and  horse- 
conrsing  were  very  much  in  fashion  among  all 
ranks,  which  are  most  humorously  describ^  by 
Bir  David  Lindsay. 

-  VIII.  of  Enghind,  in  19<0.  sent  a  present 
-"h  Sadler,  bia  ambaaaador,  to  our  king. 
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Spanish  jenneCa,  B.irbaTy'  honaar  beaidea  aoiae 
English  geldings)  they  are  described  to  have  br«o 
small,  but  well  proportioned.  These  foreign 
horses  contributed  to  mend  the  shape  of  our 
horses,  chiedy  for  the  saddle,  huntin^Tymd  laciog. 

It  would  seem,  that  from  1540,  during  the  reign 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  the  breed  had  been  greedy 
improved ;  for  the  French,  who  reniaioed  long  in 
the  country  at  that  time,  perceiving  the  good  qua- 
lities of  our  horses,  when  they  quitted  Scothmd, 
not  only  carried  many  of  them  away  witli  them, 
but  commissioned  many  more,  which  were  accord- 
ingly sent  off  for  Bourdeaux  in  1565  and  15P6;  so 
that  regent  Murray,  in  the  first  parliament  hpl»^ 
by  him,  in  1567,  discharged  the  exportation  of 
any  kind  of  horses  whatever,  to  any  part  beyond 
seas,  under  forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo,  whether 
by  strangers  or  natives. 

This  total  prohibition  of  the  export  of  horses, 
multiplied  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  J»mes 
the  Sixth's  reiflm^  a  lestraint  was  laid  upon  k«H*p- 
ing  too  many  of  them.  The  breed  at  thnt  time 
was  small,  and  there  were  many  jockey  a  and  horse- 
dealers  who  carried  on  a  great  trado.  In  the 
subsequent  reign,  it  is  surprisiiig  what  numbers  of 
hones  were  forced  out  for  the  public  service,  du- 
ring the  civil  eoaimotiofis,  from  every  quarter  cf 
the  kingdom.. 

The  chief  use  and  cmpk>yjneAt  of  horses  was 
for  war  and  inroads,  and  assialaaee  to  the  allies  of 
Scotland  abroad.  In  this  ortacWy  one  would  have 
thought  tliot  the  whole  honiea  of  &;oU«nd  had 
been  empio^.  To  fovm  soum  Dotion  of  this, 
we  mutt  notace^  that  by  an  ancient  statute  of  Wil- 
liam the  Lyon,  in  13^14,  every  sobjecl  in  ScoilGUKi 
who  possessed  property  in  landa  or  moveable 
goods,  landed  men»  and  burgesses,  woa  to  k«iep  at 
leust  one  horse  ;  for,  by  that  statute,  «v«ry  Umdtd 
man,  faavivig  £6  value  in  knd^  or  40  mcffka  is 
moveables*  was  ordered  to  oppear  at  the  tecMlea- 
▼ons,  furnished  with  a  horse*  The  inbabi taste  of 
burghs,  by  the  by-laws  of  their  oorpopatiaByobli- 
ged  every  borgesa  to  have  a  hone^  valoo  90s. 
tmm  laSi,  in  their  a^abla^  rtftdy  for  piiblie  oenrice- 
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No  wondei^thflfUMeh  Mumberi  of  honet  were  in. 
ouraimiea:  the  wbole  army  waafometiraet  mount- 
ed on  horielMick.  Raxulplpbi  earl  of  Manay,  and 
Douglas,  made  an  iocunion*  189T,  into  E^glandy 
in  Robert  Brace's  reign,  with  20,000  horse.  There 
vere  8000  6ghting  meo  or  horseback  at  Halydpon- 
bill.  FfoisMid,  who  was  present  in  that  incur- 
sion, in  the  tine  of  Robert  Bruce,  describes,  the 
whole  army  to  be  mounted  on  horseback ;  the 
knights  and  sqaires  on  coorseisy  and  the  peasants 
on  small  horses ;  and  there  is  a  very  accuiale  dis- 
quisition into  the  numbers  of  horse  at  Halydooa* 
hill,  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple's 
Annals  of  Scotland. 

Tbe  Statute  of  William  the  Lyon  must  have 
collected  vast  aunbc  rs  of  horses  together  i  for,  as 
the  jvhole  lands  of  Scotland  were  tlMn  valued,  tlie 
proprietors  of  land  alone  would,  in  the  above  pro- 
portion, have  amounted  to  the  full  number  men- 
ttoned  by  Froissard.  The  Scots  were  fond  of  the 
rendeevoos,  in  hopes  of  plunder;  besides  roainte- 
oance  in  |^ing  to,  and  coming  from  the  army, 
during  which  they  were  entitled  to  free  quarters. 
Our  subsequent  statutes  and  acts  of  parliament 
rc*fttrain  the  number  of  horses  ,*  and,  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  Fifth,  the  numbers  were  then  much 
reduced. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  toAccount  for  the  main- 
tenauee  of  soch  nembers  of  horses  as  were  always 
traversing  tbe  country;  but  the  wonder  ceases 
wlirn  we  discover  that  it  was  a  practice  among 
the  grest  to  quarter  their  horses  upon  tlie  farmens, 
the  leligiout  houses,  and  tlie  parochial  clevgy  s 
and,  when  passing  through  the  country  with  their 
mtinuesj  forced  their  quarters,  on  pretence  of 
being  entitled  to  purveyance,  by  being  in  the 
kint^'tf  senriee;  this  grievance  arose  to  sueh  a 
height,  that  it  uMis  resrniioed  by  many  laws. 

The  practice  of  shoeing  horses  was  noi  univer-i 
sal ;  few  of  the  work  horses  as  appears  from 
leges  Maleehni,  and  an  act  1487,  being  shoed, 
though  alMHit'  that  time  it  bccMme  more  common 
to  shoe  riding  horses ;  for  we  have  a  regulation 
that  makea  the  amitfa  who  pricked  the  liorta  Ua-r 
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hie  to  famish  another  till  tbe  cure  was  perforqied, 
or  if  thahone  died,  to  pay  his  viilue.  This  law 
was  procured  by  the  duke. of  Albany,  and  hisbix>- 
ther  tiie  earl  of  Marr,  1481. 

In  the  reign  of  James  IV.  when  tilts  and  tour- 
naments were  much  in  fashion,  foreign  grooms 
were  brought  from  Denmark }  and  James  V.  re- 
warded his  master  of  horse  with  ^n  extensive 
grant  of  kinds. 

ESCAPE  OF  liACLARBlf. 

One  of  the  lairds  of  Bak}uhidder,  Maclaren,  of 
Wester  Invemeuty,  escaped  sharing  the  fate  of 
manv  of  his  cpuntrymen,  who  sufTe>ed  at  Carlisle 
for  their  share  in  the  troubles  of  1745.  A  parly 
of  dragons  were  conducting  him  to  Carlisle,  to 
take  his  trial  as  a  rebel;  and  just  as  they  had  as^ 
cended  an  eminence  near  Moffat,  where  the  rivets 
Tweed,  Clyde,  and  Annan  originate,  and  descend 
in  different  directions,  the  former  to  the  German 
ocean,  and- the  two  latter  to  the  Atlantic,  tbe 
prisoner  requested  permission  to  step  aside,  which 
was  granted.  Seeing  his  guard  sauntering  on» 
inattentive  to  their  duty,  he  seised  the  favourable 
moment,  tumbled  heels  over  head  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  declivity,  and  ran  off  with 
astonishiug  swiftness.  Favoured  by  a  fog,  he 
gained  a.roomss^  into  which  he  darted  for  safety, 
and  soon  discovered  a  hole,  whence  peats  had 
been  dug,  ia  which  he  immersed  himself  up  to 
the  neck,  his  head  beio^  covened  with  a  turf.  In 
this  situation  he  remained  till  night,  when  he 
found  his  way  across  the  country  to  the  ptace 
where  his  wife  lived,  near  his  own  property ;  ahid 
disguising  himself  like  a  wosmu,  he  continued 
unmolested,  till  the  Act  of  Indemnity  passed, 
which  enabled  him  to  shew  his  face  without  feilr 
of  peril.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  story  of 
Pate-itt-peril,  in  the  novel  of  Re%auntlet. 

MTSTERtOI/a  AND  AWTUL. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuij, 
when  tbe  Jaige  castks  of  the  Soottisli  nobles,  and 
even  the  secluded  hotels  ^ke  those  of  the  French 
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noblesM,  which  tfief  potiesaed  fai  Eainbut^h, 
were  sometimeB  the  seenes  of  strange  «nd  myste- 
riofiH  ttatMactiofli,  «  divine  of  stogular  sanctity 
was  called  up  at  midni|h(»  to  pray  with  a  person  at 
the  point  of  death.  This  was  no  unosnal  summons ; 
bttt  what  followed  was  alaiming.  He  was  put  into 
a  eodan  chair,  and  after  he  had  been  transported 
to  a  remote  ^rt  of  the  town,  the  bearers  insisted 
upon  his  being  blindfolded.  The  request  was 
enforced  by  a  cocked  pistol,  and  submitted  to ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  he  conjectured, 
from  the  phrasea  employed  by  the  chairmen,  and 
fh>m  some  part  of  their  dress  not  completely  con- 
cealed by  their  oloaks,  that  they  were  ^eatly 
above  the  menial  station  they  had  assumed.  After 
many  turns  and  windings,  the  chair  was  carried  up 
stairs  into  a  lod^g,  where  his  eyes  were  unco- 
vered, and  he  was  introduced  into  a  bed*room, 
where  he  found  a  lady,  newly  delivered  of  an 
infant.  He  was  coinman^ed  by  his  attendants  to 
say  soch  prayers  by  her  bed-side  as  Were  fitting 
for  a  person  not  expected  to  survive  a  mortal  dis- 
order. He  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  observe 
that  her  safe  delivery  warranted  better  hopes.  But 
he  was  sternly  commanded  to  obey  the  orders 
first  given,  and  with  difficulty  recollected  himself 
sufficiently  to  acquit  himself  of  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  He  was  then  again  hdrried  into  the 
chair ;  but  as  they  conducted  him  down  stairs,  he 
heard  the  report  of  a  pistol.  He  was  safely  con- 
ducted home ;  a  purse  of  gold  was  forced  upon 
him ;  «bat  he  was  warned,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  least  alhision  to  this  daik  transaction  would 
cost  him  his  life.  He  betook  himself  to  rest,  and, 
after  long  and  broken  musing,  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  Prom  this  he  was  awakened  by  his  servant, 
with  the  dismal  news,  that  a  fire  of  uncommon 
fury  had  brcAen  out  in  the  house  of  ,  near 

the  head  of  the  Canongate,  and  that  it  was  totally 
consumed  ;  with  the  shocking  addition,  that  the 
daughter  of  the  proprietor,  a  young  lady  eminent 
for  beauty  and  accomplishments,  had  perished  in 
the  flames.  The  <^leigyman  had  his  suspicions, 
but  to  have  made  them  public  would  have  availed 


nothinjBT-  He  was  timid ;  the  UatSAj  was  pt  iBe 
first  distinction;  above  all,  the  deed  was  done, 
and  could  not  be  amended.  Time  wore  away, 
however,  and  with  it  bis  terrors. .  He  became  on- 
happy  at  being  the  solitary  depositary  of  this 
fearful  mystery,  and  mentioned  it  to  some  of  bia 
brethren^  through  whom  the  anecdote  acquired  a 
sort  of  publicity.  The  divine,  however,  had  been 
long  dead,  and  the  story  in  some  degree  forgotten, 
when  a  fire  broke  out  ag^in  pn  the  very  same  spot 
where  the  house  of  ■■  had  formerly  stood, 

and  which  was  now  occupied  by  buildings  of  aa 
inferior  description.  When  the  flames  were  at 
their  height,  the  tumult,  which  usually  attends 
such  a  scene,  was  suddenly  suspended  by  an  unex- 
pected apparition.  A  beautiful  female,  m  a  night- 
dress, extremely  rich,  but  at  least  half  a  century 
old,  appeared  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Are,  and 
uttered  these  tremendous  words  in  her  vernacular 
idiom:  ^ Anes  burned,  htice  burned;  the  Uurd 
time  I'll  scare  you  a}l !  "  The  belief  in  this  story 
was  formerly  so  strong,  that  on  a  fire  bteakin^ 
out,  and  seeming  to  approach  the  &tal  spot,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  testified  lest  the  appa* 
rition  should  make  good  bet  denunciationa 

MODB  or  uvme  op  thb  old  Scottish 
aoLDisaa 

Froissart  thus  describes  the  manner  of  living 
of  the  Scots  during  their  military  expeditions. 

**  Their  knights  and  esquires  ate  well  OMMBtcd 
en  great  doursers ;  the  common  sort,  and  the 
country  people,  ride  little  horses.  They  take  no 
carriages  with  them  by  reason  of  the  unevenness 
of  the  ground  amon^  the  hilb  of  Northumberland, 
through  which  their  road  lies ;  neither  do  they 
make  provision  of  bread  or  wine;  for  such  is 
tlieir  abstemiousness,  that  in  war  they  are  wont 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time  contentedly  to 
eat  flesh  half  dressed,  without  bread,  and  to  drink 
river  water  without  wine.  Neither  have  they  any 
use  for  kettles  and  caldrons ;  for  after  they  ha^e 
flead  the  cattle  which  they  take,  they  have  thdc 
own  mode  of  dieising  tham.*'  (This  he  elaen^  heis 


deicribet  16  be  by  6iiBg  tbe  hide  to  four  stakes, 
nuikinf  it  Wi  the  shape  of  a  caldron,  placiDg  the 
Are  bek)w,  so  boiling  the  flesh.)  "  They  are  surie 
of  flnding^  abtindaiice  of  cattle  in  the  country 
through  tirhich  they  mean  to  go,  and  therefore 
they  make  no  farther  provision.  Every  man  car- 
ries about  the  saddle  of  his  horse  a  great  flat 
plate,  and  he  trusses  behind  htm  a  wallet  full  of 
meal,  the  purpose  of  which  is  this ;  after  a  Scot- 
tish soldier  has  eaten  flesh  so  long  that  he  begins 
to  loath  it,  he  throws  this  plate  into  the  Are,  then 
moistens  a  little  of  his  meal  in  water,  and  when 
the  plate  is  once  heated,  he  lays  his  paste  upon  it, 
and  makes  a  little  cake,  which  he  eats  to  comfort 
his  stomach." 

Hence  we  may  see  that  it  is  not  stmnge  that 
the  Scots  should  be  able  to  make  longer  marches 
than  other  men.  For  the  above  reasons  it  was 
that  the  Scots  were  more  successful  than  the 
English,  in  the  forays  into  an  enemy's  territory. 

MARTYRDOM   OF   QBOROB   W18HART. 

In  1546,  Cardinal  Beaton  summoned  a  provin- 
rinl  assembly  of  the  clergy  at  the  Black  friars,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  order  to  concert  measures  for  re- 
straining heresy.  How  Car  they  had  proceeded  is 
uncertam;  but  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
cardinal  was  diverted  from  the  purposes  he  had 
tiien  in  hand,  by  information  he  received  of  Mr. 
George  Wishart,  the  most  famous  Protestant 
preacher  in'  Scotland,  being  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cockbnm,  at  Ormiston.  The  cardinal,  by  an  order 
from  the 'governor,  which  was,  indeed,  with  diffi- 
culty obtained,  caused  him  to  be  apprehended. 
He  wat  for  some  time  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  removed  from  thence  to  the  castle 
of  St.  Andrew's.  The  catdinal  havmg  resolved  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  his  trial,  summoned  the 
prelates  to  St.  Andrew's. '  At  this  meeting  the  arch- 
biahop  of  Glasgow  gave  as  his  opinion,  that  appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  governor,  to  grant  a 
comniisBion  to  some  noblemen  to  try  so  famous  a 
prisoner,  that  the  whole  blame  might  not  lie  upon 
the  clergy.    He  waa  acooidtngly  applied  Co ;  aofl 
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notwithstanding  his  lefuaal,  and  his  message  to 
the  cardinal,  not  to  precipitate  his  trial,  and  noc< 


withstanding  Mr.  Wishart's  appeal,  as  betnp:  the 
governor's  prisoner,  to  a  temporal  jurisdiction  ; 
yet  the  furious  prelat^  went  on  with  the  trial,  and 
this  innocent  gentleman  was  condcmaed  to  be 
burnt  at  St,  Andrew's.  He  died  with  aroaaing 
flrmiiess  and  resolution.  Buchanan's  account  i» 
as  follows :  after  relating  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Wishart  spent  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
he  proceeds  thus :  "  Awhile  after  two  execotioncra 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  oardinal ;  one  of  them  put 
a  black  linen  shirt  upon  him,  and  the  other  bound 
many  little  bags  of .  gun-powder  to  all  the  parts  of 
his  body.  In  this  dress  they  brouf^ht  hiin  forth^ 
and  commanded  him  to  stay  in  the  governor's 
outer  chamber,  and  at  tlie  same  time  they  erected 
a  wooden  scafibld*  iu  the  court  before  the  casile, 
and  made  up  a  pile  of  wood.  The  windows  and 
balconies  over  against  it  weieall  hung  with  tapea- 
try  and  silk  bangiogs,  with  cushions  for  the  cardi- 
nal and  his  train,  to  behold  and  take  pleasure  in 
the  joyful  sight,  even  the  torture  of  an  iimocent 
man ;  thus  courting  tho  favour  of  the  people  as 
the  author  of  so  notable  a  deed.  There  was  also 
a  great  guard  of  soldiers,  not  so  much  to  securef 
the  execution  as  for  a  vain  ostentation  of  powers 
and  beside,  brass  guns  were  placed  up  and  down 
in  all  convenient  places  of  the  castle. 

"Thus,  while  the  trumpets  sounded,  George 
was  brought  forth,  mounted  the  acafibld,  and  was 
fastened  with  a  cord  to  the  stake,  and  having 
scarce  IcAve  to  prav  for  the  church  of  God,  the 
executioners  fired  ttie  wood,  which  immediately 
takinz  hold  of  the  powder  that  waa  tied  about 
him,  Dlew  it  up  into  flame  and  amoke.  The  gover- 
nor of  tlie  castle,  who  stood  so  near  that .  he  was 
singed  with  the  flanke,  exhorted  him  in  few  words 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  aak  pardon  of  God 
for  his  offences.  To  whom  he  replied,  'This 
flame  occasions  trouble  to  my  body  indeed,  but  it 
bath  in  no  wise  broken  my  spirit ;  but  he  who 
now  looks  down  so  proudly  upon  me  from  yonder 
lofty  place,  (pointing  to  the  cardinal,)  shall  ere 
Hh3 
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^long  be  a*  ignomioiovilx  thrown  domn,  cm  now  h€ 
proudly  IoIIb  at  hit  ease.'  Having  thus  ^pokpn, 
they  itiaitened  the  rope  whkh  was  tied  about  h'lB 
neck,  and  ao  atrangled  him ;  his  body  in  a  few^ 
lioitii  being  coaaumed  to  aabet  in  the  flame." 
iSLH  OP  UAnoA,  tn  arqvlb. 
The  amall  island  of  Sanda  is  considered  anion^ 
the  least  of  the  Clyde ;  it  is  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Mull  of  Cantyrc;  it  is  three 
iniles  in  circumference,  forming  a  single  sheep- 
jfi»rm,  and  is  corered  with  excellent  grass.  The 
remains  of  the  chapel,  dedicated  to  t}fe  favoarite 
Saint  Colnmba,  are  still  visible,  with  two  rude 
croises,  and  various  grave^-stones  sculptured  witli 
representations  of  the  deeds  of  their  peacefnl 
tenants.  The  burial  ground  is  still  the  source  of- 
superstitious  dread  among  the  s&ilors  that  frequent 
this  port,  as  the  remains  of  an  elder-tree  are 
pointed  out,  as  maHcing  a  spot  over  which  who- 
ever  may  happen  to  walk  will  certainly  die  before 
the  expiration  of  a  year.  Like  most  other  repo- 
aiturios  of  the  dead  throughout  this  country,  (he 
hnrial-gronnd  of  Sanda  is  pointed  out  as  exhibit- 
ing every  mark  of  neglect,  bein^  Onenclosed, 
arid  covered  with  weeds  and  rubbish,  the  grave- 
stones broken  and  defaced.  The  contrast  between 
the  buryin^-grounds  in  the  Highlands,  and  those 
of  Wales,  IB  pointed  out  as  striking,  to  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  affectionate  attention  bsstowed 
upon  the  graves,  that,  instead  of  bein«^  neglected 
and  trampled  down,  are  preserved  and  adorned 
with  flowers,  n  practice  not  unknown  to  ancient 
nation*. 

BVtL  GBNIl. 


the  gemleman  aliQtild  ftlt6ni|it  lo  veaove  ic»ti» 
tander  nurse  will  still  conceal  the  bcoacb  under 
some  foki  of  the  ckHbes,  and  her  persevering 
affection  /or  her  charge  will  continue,  under  every 
discouragementj  to  render  this  important  aid. 


The  evil  genii  who  make  their  attacks  upon 
cows,  are  at  times  so  daring  as  to  a(|4fmpt  to  do 
mischief  to  children;  and  however  ignomnt  the 
gentlemen  and  clei^y  of  the  county  may  be  in  the 
means  of  defending  tliem,  such  kaowled^  has 
been  liberally  imparted  to  the  pUin  and  simple ; 
and  the  nurses  uaderstand  that  u  bro<*ch  fastened 
to  «  child's  clothes  inl'alliblv  defeete  the  witch's 
influence.    If  the  sceptical  infidejiu  4Uj  1  pride  of 


pAPBti  ttAKona. 
The  barons,  or  freeholders  of  the  comities  of 
Scotland,  who  ^lect  the  representatives  in  pari  a* 
ment,  consist  of  two  descriptions  of  peraons,  tlM 
real  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  the  flctitions  pro« 
prietors,  or  superiors,— the  latter  description  f^<^ 
quently  possessing  no  property  whatever  in  the 
county.  A  rich  proprietor,  who  is  desirous  of 
increasing  his  influence,  is  able  to  divide  his 
estate  into  different  parts,  and  thus  creite  addi- 
tional votes.  In  order  to  effect  this  he  surrendeit 
his  charter  to  the  crowu  ;  and  then  obtains  char- 
ters for  his  particular  friends,  for  the  several  par- 
cels of  his  estate,  in  lots  of  i'400  Scots  valued 
rent;  he  then  himself  obtains  a  charter  from  the^e 
friends  of  the  real  propsrty,  at  a  mere  nominal 
rent  per  annum.  These  friends  are  sccoidtngly, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  ihe  proprietors  of  the 
lands  of  which  they  hold  the  charters  from  the 
crown,  and  arc  en'ercd  on  the  roll  of  barons 
accordingly,  and  vole  in  choosing  the  member  ef 
parliamea^  This  scheme  is  founded  on  the  act 
of  Charles  11.  1C8I>  which  recognises  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  person  infeoffed  of  the  pt^perty  and 
iuperi&rity.  It  is,  however,  only  of  comparatively 
late  date  that  the  scheme  has  been  introdticed,  and 
there  were  not  many  instances  prior  to  the  reign 
of  George  III.  lite  law  has  endeavoured  to  stop 
this  evil,  by  devising  very  atrict  oaths  to  bo  takea 
by  the  voters ;  but  these  have  been  ve;^y  ioeOee* 
tual,  as  salvos  Itave  always  been  devised  |d  sooth 
weak  consciences.  An  elective  franchisa  has^  i« 
fact,  become  a  kind  of  property^  which  jnny  be 
sold  with  or  without  the  land,  and  b  pubhcly  ad* 
vertised  in  the  ne wapapfa-s.  l^eers  and  commoiMNS 
alike  avail  themselves  of  the  rights  of  CoeatinST 
f.epholders.  Such  freeholders  are  in  distinction 
oflon  called  pap^  barms,     Weix;  the  vhola  v/ 
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'flfec^aM  derided  into  fMMcets  of  £490  Seots  nthied 
'  rent,  the  nomber  of  voteri  wottkt  be  about  9500j 
or  foilr  fiuesas  mmy  m  they  actually  are. 

ARMOUR  OF  ALEXANDER  t. 

-  The  hauberk  of  Alexander  is  a  tunic  with  wide 
.sleevea,  the  body  of  which  has  been  made  to  At 
.clote»aiid  the  skirt  subaequantly  attached.  The 
.hood  ij  not  separated  from  the  liauberkj  but  ap- 
,|wara  to  let  loosely  on  the  head,  over  which  is  an 
iron  helmet*  with  a  piece  to  protect  the  nose. 
The  Scotch  seals  also  furnish  us  with  aootber 
species  of  armour  at  this  period,  called  trellised, 
or  a  kind  of  lattice-work.  It  appears  in  the  seal 
of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  afterwards  king  of 
.Scotland.  His  armour  resembles  a  cuirass  with 
^leuves;  and  as  is  depicted  in  Saxon  illumina- 
.tions,  instead  of  ihe  Norman  haubergcon^  with 
breeches  attached,  or  the  lon^  hauberk,  and  below 
^it  is  seen  the  skirt  of  the  tunic,  or  under  garment. 
The  shape  however  is  not  so  curious  as  the  for- 
mation of  it.  It  is  made  like  a  vest,  with  straps 
[of  leather  laid  upon  it,  and  crossing  in  opposite 
.directions.  Th^e,  by  passing  over  each  other, 
leave  large  intervening  squares,  placed  ai^ularly, 
in  the  centre  of  which  appears  a  round  knob,  or 
atud,  of  steel.  That  the  straps  were  leatlier,  and 
the  studi  steel,  is  determined  by  an  illumination 
jb  the  Bodleian  libracy.  .  The  tunic  was  of  cloth, 
and  in  all  probability  a  sm«Il  plate  of  iron  was 
£utened  within  by  eacli  stud,  while  the  leathex 
.parts  were  intend^  to  cover  t,he  parts  at  vhicn 
they  iB«i* 

GA8TLB  or  AARRA. 

The  voothem  end  of  Jiarra  is  distinguished  by 
the  'fuiot  «f  B  tower,  the  reiidleDee  of  aome  atieient 
cMef,  0r  a  place  of  refege  for  his  lail»ily.  And 
on  a  •mall  roek  about  half  a  mile  fvom  Ibe  shore, 
in  Chfriiiml  bay,  stands  a  castle,  onea  a  strong 
hold  of  the  Macneils  of  fiatre.  It  consists  of  an 
trreie«lwr  sijaam  area,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall, 
and  eotttaMing  numerous  buildings,  perhaps  capa- 
ble of  cotitalraD)7  590  meO)  an  araiy  of  ttie  sove- 
reigns of  those  times.    In  tlic  comer  of  (he  area 
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is  a  high  atad  stibot  s^naiekoctp)  ^i^^  nt^entranoa, 
but  a  flight  of  stairs,  in  the  opposite  .angle,.a 
narrow  tower  appoars  to  have  been  the  prison. 
The  walla  are  embattled  on  one  aids,  md  prosidMl 
with  a  covered  way  and  loop-holt*.  A  small  oir** 
cuhir  flanking  defence  covers  the  dungeon  tower ; 
the  remainder  of  tlie  walls  are  unsupported.  Near 
the  entrance,  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  keep, 
are  the  fonndatione  of  a  circular  i^closure,  or 
basin,  probably  intended  as  a  place  of  safety  for 
the  boats  of  the  castle.  But  in  the  centre,  of  the 
area  a  spring  of  fresh  water  is  ibond,  which? 
arising  in  the  middle  of  the  tea,  is  an  object  of 
much  wonder  to  the  natives.  This  spring  is 
secured  by  masonry. 

*HB   CLOTH    LAID. 

When  the  duke,  of  Bedford  approached  within 
a  league  of  Vernueil,  before  which  the  Scottish 
and  French  army  was  encannsed,  he  ^t  a  he  mid 
to  offer  them  battle,  and  at  the  same  time  bid  hiin 
tell  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  a.  principal 
command,  that  ho  was  *'coma  to  tako  a.bit  with 
him."  "  Very  well,"  said  Douglas,  «  ha  will  find 
the  cloth  laid.'* 

STEWART,  STBUART,  STUART,  STBfTARD. 

There  are  four  different  sjpellings  of  this  name, 
Stewart,  Sleuart,  Stuart,  and  Steward.  The  ancient 
and  original  name,  as  spelt  by  the  Royal  Family, 
is  Stewart,  taken  from  the  office  of  Loid*Iligh 
Stewart  of  Scotland,  which  was  haraditary  in  the 
family  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  succession 
of  Robert  II.  to  the  throne.  The  origuml  spelling 
of  Stewart  continued  for  several  reigns  af^er  this 
succession',  fill  the  inereased  cotMnoaieation  be- 
tween France  and  Scotland  csosed  so  ttrntfj  n^ble* 
men,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  to  serve  in  the 
French  armj.  James  Stewart,  earl  of  Bucha*, 
constable  of  Prance,  carried  with  him,  on  one 
occasion,  7000  men,  as  auviliafles  in  the  tHir  with 
England.  The  lofds  of  Damley  and  Aobigny 
were  frsqnent  visitoni  in  France,  and  held  eiten- 
stve  mililaTy  conmands  and  possessions  tbfeie  j 
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and,  follmvii^  the  idiom  ol  the  nwneh  hnguage, 
the  f»  beinp  vnkDown,  eerefal  of  them  began  to 
«se'tlie  u,  and  spelt  the  name  Stnaid,  or  Stuart. 
Marj,  q[tteen  of  Seots,  being  educated  in  France, 
on  her  aubsaquent  narriap»  with  the  Dauphin, 
and  oat  of  compliment  to  her  husband's  lanffuage, 
likewise  adopted  that  mode  of  spelling,  as  did  her 
brother  the  earl  of  Munav,  and  the  lunilies  of 
Traquair,  Bute,  Gastlemilk,  and  aereial  others, 
which  from  whim  or  accident  chaa^d  their 
names.  How  much  accident  guided  this  change 
is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  Lords 
Galloway  and  Blantyre  retain  the  old  spelling  of 
Stewart,  while  other  fomiltes  of  the  same  descent, 
as  Castiemilk,  fpell  Stnart;  Allanton,  Steuart; 
Allaabank,  a  branch  of  Allanton,  Stuart ;  Cold- 
ness, also  a  bmnch  of  Allanton,  Stewart ;  and 
while  Traquair  is  Stuart,  Grandtully,  of  the  same 
descent  and  (kmily,  is  Steuart.  Even  the  earl  of 
Murrey,  before  his  promotion  to  that  title,  when 
prior  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  previously  to  the  return 
of  Queen.  Maiy  from  Fiance,  spelt  his  name 
Stewart,  as  we  find  by  the  following  document 
signed  by  him  and  the  earl  of  Aigyle>and  Ruthven 
earl  of  Gowrie,  authorizing  the  laivds  of  AimluUy 
and  Kinvaid,  to  destroy  all  images  and  relics  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  in  the  cathedial  of  Daakeld. 

*'  Tp  our  traist  friends,  the  lairds  of  Aimtolly 
and  Kinvaid : 
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''  Ffeil  not  but  ae  tak  gmdhaydtbaineither  the 
desks,  windocks,  wx  dowes  be  any  way  knit  or 
broken,  eyther  Glassin  waik«  or  iron  waik."   •    - 


<'  Tnist  friends,  after  most  hearty 
tion,  we  pmy  yoa  fcil  not-  to  pass  incontinent  to 
the  kiik  :of  Donke&lden,  and  tak  doon  the  hail 
images  thereof,  and  biing  them  forth  to  the  kirk- 
yaird,  and  bom]  them  openly  :  And  sicklyke  cast 
doon  the  altars/ and  purge  tbe  kiik  of  all  kind  of 
tdolatyiy  :  And  tikis  le  foil  not  to  da,  as  ae  will  do 
OS  sM4;ular  impleaauie .  And  so  oonunHteth  yon 
to  the  pffotoction  of  God. 

^'.iProm  Edinburgh,  the  xjxl  of  August,  IS^. 

'^  JlMBs  STBwam-. 
'<  Wiu.taJi  Rornvflii. 


A  FRETTT  TRIO. 

There  are  three  of  the  natives  or  inhabitants  of 
Crail  celebrated  in  history  and  |>oetry ;  these  are 
Archbishop  Sharp ;  Clerk  Dishii^ton,  described 
in  the  song  of  "  Igo  and  Ago  f '  and  Maggy  t^u- 
der,  a  finmoos  courtesan  of  those  times,  and  the 
subject  of  the  meny  Scotch  ballad—^ 
**  Wha  wad  na  be  in  love 
Wi'  bonny  Maggy  Lauder,"  &c. 

PaiCB  PAID  FOR  LBAVB  TO  HARRT. 

The  probable  reason  of  the  custom  appean  to 
have  been  this  :— Persons  of  low  rank  residing  oa 
an  estate,  were  genemlly  either  adscript!  glebas,  or 
were  subjected  to  some  species  of  servitude,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  adscripti  glebse.  On  that  eslale 
they  vere  bound  to  reside,  and  to  perform  certain 
services  to  the  lord.  As  women  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  residence  of  their  husbands,  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  a  woman  of  dwt  mnk 
married  a  strenger,  the  k>rd  was  deprived  of  part 
of  his  live-stock.  He  would  not  submit  to  thii 
loss  without  requiring  an  indeomiflcation  ;  at  first 
the  sum  paid  by  the  fether  of  the  young  woaoan 
would  nearly- amount  to  an  estimated  iadeomifl- 
cation ;  and  as  the  villains  were  grievously  tinda 
the  Jpower  of  their  lord,  it  would  freqo«nUy  be 
exorbitant  and  oppressive.  In  proeaaa  of  time 
the  lord  would  discover,  that  as  the  young  women 
of  his  estate  were  exported,  the  young  inen  of 
his  estate  would  ijnpoct  otbera»  so  -.  that  upon  the 
wholes  no  great  prejudice  eouldjnse  Crona  oxtm- 
teiritorial  marriiigwi ;  ktmoA  •  tiia,  inilpiiiii  <lii»li*m 
wonM.lKi  iiawarltd  into  amall  ye^imiaiy  gowy»> 
aitie^«ckBo»le4iin^  the.  old  oMgn^andt^liP^iifhi 
of  th»  oMBtsr,  Aa.tha.i9»iMi«  fmiw^wrtwr 
vatoe  of  money  deeneaaedylhia  ataltd<Hi>ipg»itio» 
woRld  be  gmdaaUy  omitted  oatc  of  immmf  •ad 
sent-ioUs,  or  would  bo  Uitowir  is  the^aei^Eegais 
sum  of  rent. 


TUB  KWSUhWS  UBKASLT. 


'      8T«fl1i«  or  tTBUVIIS. 

Oirtlie  ««8t  0f  the  Loch  of  SteDoUy  aboat  three 
milet  from  the  towA  of  StiomneM,  in  the  Main- 
land of  the  Orkneji,  are  the  Stones  of  Stennia. 
There  is  a  circle  of  about  S60  feet  in  diameter, 
formed  by  a  ditch  on  the  outside  twenty  feet 
broaJ,  and  twelve  deep,  and  on  the  inside,  by  a 
range  of  standing  stones,  twelve  or  fourteen  fee 

hig^b,  and  four  broad.    Several  of  the  stones  have  f^tone  of  Odin,  at  Stennia^ 
fallen  down,  of  others,  fragments  only  remain, 
and  of  some,  only  the  holes  in  which  they  stood. 


The  earth  that  has  been  taken  from  the  ditch  haa 
been  carried  away ;  and  as  there  are  four  laree 
barrows^  two  on  the  east  side,  and  two  on  the 
west,  it  is  supposed  the  earth  may  have  been  em- 
ployed to  construct  them.  Near  the  circle  are 
standing  stones,  placed  in  no  regular  order  that 
can  be*  discerned. 

On  the  east' side  of  the  Loch  of  Stennisisa 
semieifcle  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter,  formed  not 
like  the  circle  already  described,  by  a  ditch,  bat 
by  a  mound  of  earth,  and  with  stoneft  in  the  in- 
side, like  the  former,  bat  of  mneh  lai^er  dtmei^ 
sions.  Near  this  semicircle  are  also  stones  of  a 
similar  description,  placed  in  no  regukr  order. 
In  one  of  them  is  a  rontid  hole,  not  in  the  middle 
bat  towards  one  of  the  edges,  nnch  worn,  as  if 
by  the  friction  of  a  rope  or  efaain,- by  which  soomb 
animal  had  been  bound.  Towards  the  centre  is  a 
very  large  broad  stone  now^  lynig  on  the  ground, 
but  whether  it  formerly  stood  on  end)  like  the 
others,  or  was  supported  onother  stones,  does  not 
Appear. 

These  iDominMiits  of  atttiqnity  have  been  sup- 
|Miied  to  be  Draidical,  bat  with  little  reason,  as 
there  is  iMr  eTidence  whatever  of  the  Dvaidi  ever 
iMttflg  been  on  the  Oiltiiey  islands;  nor  is  it  pro- 
kkUb,  that  ever  tbe€>lt8  had  a  footinr  there,  as 
flttBeefdMBaweiof  the  plaeea  and  ef  th»pgo- 
pie  Wk%  G^lli^i  bol  Piecish,  Geihic,  or  Dwiib. 
'  Il4c  na^^eetaieil.  thai  these  etreka  oiay  hwe 
%Be»  piMses  «f  AMetthly  ftft  the  •damisnalioK  of 
jestiise^mnd'AiaPf  also  have  been  ompleyed  lb  the 
worship  of  the  Scaodinarian  God,  (Min.    • 
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At  Appleensn^  iv  the-  weal  of  RooriufO,are  si- 
milar standing^  stones,  fanamd  into  cireles,.  and 
others  into  a  triangle,  with  one^  itt  the  midst  of 
them,  perforated  in  a  aimilar  manner ;  near  them 
are  tamali  or  moands  of  earth.  Another  similar 
circle  stands  inra  nMxir,  near  Baaalyin  Invemess* 
shire.  Lovers  still  pledge  their  &ith  to  each 
other,  by  joining  hands  t^ugh  the  imle  of  the 


BLACK  CAPTAIN. 


A  gentlemaD,  nstfally  called  the  Black  Gspcain, 
perished  together  with  his  eomfiaay,  in  the  snow, 
whilst  on  a  sporting  expedition  in  the  Higkiaads, 
near  Kinrara,  Pebroary,  1608.  It  was  well  be* . 
lieved  in  the  neighbovring  counttes  that  he  had  a 
compact  with  evil  spiriu,  and  that  it  required 
twelve  men,  with  all  their  force,  to  keep  down  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  whilst  it  was  nailed. 

AMBBR  THROWN  A8UORB. 

•  "^  Twa  year  afore  arrtvit  ane  gret  lump  of  thia 
goum  in  Buehqohaae,  als  meoLle  as  ane  hers; 
and  was  brocht  heme  be  the  hevdia  (ifnhilhia 
were  kepand  thair  beistis,)  to  thair  honsiSf  and 
cassen  in  the  fyre ;  and  becaus  they  fisud  ane  smell 
and  odour  thairwith,  thay  sohew  to  thayr  matster 
that  it  was  eanane  for  the  sens  (scent)  that  is 
maide  in  the  kiikis.  Thar  maister  was  ane  rude 
man,  and  tuk  hot  ane  litill  part  thairof.  The  maist 
part  was  destroyit  afore  it  come'  tct  ony  wyse 
mannis  eris,  and  sa  the  proverb  was  verifyit, '  The 
sow  curis  no  bahne.'  *'-^Bdle9^im'9  Timiidaikmtf 
Hector  Boelhiui,  vol.  ii. 

SCOTTISH   PEA8ANTRY. 

The  best  phwe  to  study  the  fiKea  of  the  Pea-» 
mnu  is  hi  theKirk ;  it  is  there  the  sharpneas  of 
their  discernment  is  most  vehemently  expressed 
in  cnrery  Hna,  for  they  are  all  critics  of  the  sar- 
moB,  and  even  of  the  prayers;  but  it  is  there  also 
that  this  sharpness  of  feature  is  most  lrei|ueBtly 
seen,  to  bmU  away  before  emotions  of  a  nobler 
oiifer,.wldoiunBaoleai  peealiarly,tlKnfbfer  lasr 
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l^rni»tte»tlT,  theiri.  -  It*  is  « tcrj  iatonttinp  thio^ 
to  witiieH  Uie  ilnigii^le  thmt  ttemt  to  be  perpeto^ 
iiiiy  t^oing  on  -between  the  wmnmie  and  reveren- 
tiiil  elementa  of  their  diapoeitioii.  How  bitterly 
lUey  leeiii  to  rB|oice  to  iheir  own  streDg:th,  when 
i^ey  efl|>7»  or  think  to  eepy,  lonie  iohink  m  the  ar- 
iiiour  o^  their  preacherfs  reaaoninir;  and  then 
with  what  sadden  hnnillty  they  appear  to  bow 
tlicmaelves  into  the  dust  before  some  aingleaoli- 
taf  y  gleam  of  warm  affectionate  eloquence,  the 
oniy  weapon  they  have  no  power  to  resist. 
.  Jt  is  in  this  mixture  of  sheer,  specniaf ive,  and 
hard*headedness,  with  the  capacity  of  so  much 
lofty  enthusiasm  conoeniinfr  things  intangible, 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  differential  quality  of 
the  Scottish  Peasants. 

PRATER   OF   A   PRESBTTBRIAN   MINISTBR,   FOR 
PRINCB    CHARLES. 

Whilst  Prince  Charles  resided  at  Edinburgh, 
ofter  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  some  of  the  pres- 
bytrrian  clergy  continued  to  preach  in  the  church 
<>>'  that  city,  and  publicly  prayed  for  King  George. 
One  ministeff  of  the  name  of  Macvicar,  being  so- 
licited by  some  Miglilandcrs  to  pray  for  their 
prince,  promised  to  comply,  and  performed  his 
promise  in  words  to  the  following  effect  t  "  And 
M  for  the  young  prince,  who  is  come  hither  in 
iftiest  of  an  earthly  crown,  grant,  O  Lord,  that  he 
may  speedily  receive  a  ctown  of  glory." 

THE   BAJLLAO   OV  SLR  JAIIB»,  TUB   ROSB. 

'  This  Mind,  written  in  imitation  of  the  ancimt 
traffic  ballad  by  Michael'  Bruce/  first  appeared  in 
I77(i,  in  the  annuel  regwter  of  which  year  it  is  to 
lie  found.  AUhongb  of  so  late  origin,  and  al- 
though tl;e  characters  are  aH  fbbwlous,  yet  there 
hte  persons  about  Old*  Deer,  who  pretend  to 
point  out  the  spot  wliere  tiie  events  narmted  in 
«eng  happened :  and  even  shew  the  tree  beneath 
which  the  imaginary  heio,  Sir  James,  the  Rose, 
slept  itt  ilie  wood,  and  whero  Matilda,  his  snp- 
«»oa.«i  love,  died. 

miUr  cticnroslances  takeb  in  other  countries. 


When  the  author  of  this  work  was  at  the  cattle 
of  Ohillon,  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  of  Oen^\-a,in 
181T,  the  goanls  pointed  out  the  places  mentioned 
in  Lord  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  related 
the  story 'as  a  real  not  an  Imaginary  hi^torr. 
Some  persons  would  have  supposed  tltis  to  he's 
tradition,  particularly  if  related  bra  ver^^  oMman. 

MAMB  or   LOOAfU 

The  name  of  Logan  is  one  of  those  derived 
from  locality,  and  hence  deemed  the  mote  ho- 
norable. It  appears  in  Scotch  history  at  the  early 
period  of  WilKam  the  Lion,  and  throughout  sub- 
sequent ages  is  connected  with  important  national 
transactions.  The  chief  wat  Bsron  of  Restalrig, 
and  this  house  was  connected  by  various  inter- 
marriages with  most  of  the  noble  families  in  the 
kingdom,  and  even  with  royolty  itself.  One  of 
them  having  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  II. 
who  granted  him  the  lands  of  Grugar,  by  a  char- 
ter addressed  **  milit!  dilecto  fmtri  suo.'' 

There  are  several  interesting  particntars  in  the 
history  of  this  nnfortonate  and  redoubtable  clan. 
In  1S89,  when  that  solemn  embassy  was  tindcr- 
token,  in  compliance  with  the  death-bed  request 
of  the  great  king  Robert  Bruce,  that  his  heart 
might  be  taken  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  whi'her 
the  distfsctions  of  his  country  tierer  petmi^ted 
him  to  make  a  pilgrimage ;  Sir  Robert  aM  SSr 
Walter  Logon  were  the  chief  associates  of  the 
good  Sir  James  Douglas,  in  that  illustrious  band, 
which  comprised  the  Slower  of  Scots  chivalry. 
The  fatal  termination  of  this  mission  under  the 
waUs  of  Grenada,  where  vh  excess  of  heroism  led 
them  to  battle  with  the  Moots,  flniahed  in  glory 
the  career  «f  most  of  the  troop,  and  in  attempt* 
ing  the  rescue  of  their  fViend,  the  Lotd  Sinclair* 
the  Logans  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Ho- 
nest Bart>oar  doubteth  not  for  their  merit  thai 
Caod  had  *'  thar  sanllis  till  hys  hewynnye  liicht.** 
Some  centuries  since,  the  Scots  navy  was  able  to 
cope  with  that  of  Engtend,  and  ht  MOO,  Sir  Hobert 
Lug  an,  of  Restalrigp^sotd  Admiral  of  Seotian•^ 
defeated  an  English  flee!  in  the  firtli  of  Portk.  Ot 
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the  refam  o(  Kiniip  jAmcs  1.  from  hit  ca|itivitv  in 
Eni^land,  he  kni^tod  the  Latrd  of  Uf-sUlrig.  and 
made  him  SberifiT  principal  of  Edinburgh. 
Another  was  inreated  I>ord  Provost  of  E^nborf  h 
in  1520,  au  honor  which  he  well  merited,  having 
sone  yearn  before  confirmed  «  charter,  granting  to 
the  citizens  liberty  to  pass  through  his  lands  to 
the  harbour  of  Leilh,  and  there  to  bnild  ware- 
houses, keep  ina%  and  merchant  booths,  frc.  In 
L555,  Mary  of  Lormine  intending  to  erect  JLeith 
into  a  royal«borongh,  purahaaed  the  eaperiority 
from  Lo!?an,  but  being  dethroned,  the  town  eonn*> 
iril  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  jealous  of  its  rising 
importsnce,  took  possession  of  it  by  an  armed 
force,  and  claim  to  this  day  tlie  sopcnority. 

The  strange  and  illegal  accusation  of  Reatalri^, 
in  ]  608,  eight  yean  after  his  death,  as  a  particK 
paior  in  the  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  and  tiie  singular  trial  of  his  mouldering 
remains,  ore  amongst  tlie  most  mysterious  tmn- 
sactions  of  King  James's  reign »  The  sentence  of 
'  Guil  y'  threw  his  forfeited  estates  into  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  and  extinguished  a  large 
debt  which  Salmerino  owed  (o  tlie  fiunily.  The 
infamous  Sprot,  the  only  acouser,  was  hanged 
for  his  perjury,  an<ii  the  last  act  oif  the  tragedy, 
was  a  proscription  of  the  name ! 

The  two  sons  of  the  unfortunate  Baron  went 
abroad,  from  which  the  ^omigest  took  conrage 
afterwards  to  return,  but  in  the  flrst  aterm,  many 
•dcloded  themselves.  Several  went  U>  America, 
nn'l  James  Logan  m  as  one  of  the  Aral  settlers  of 
Philadelphia.  The  name  is  kn^wn  in  moat  king- 
(jofos  of  Europe.  Frederick  Uaron  Ixigan  was  a 
celebrated  German  poet,  who  flourislied  about 
If  20  I  and  on  the  continent  several  eniinenC  men 
liave  appeared  of  this  name. 

At>DRKBS  OF  GBNBRAL  FLOYD  TO  THB  TlST 
lilUSlLANUCRS,  ON  PRtlAEMTIlVO  TllEIR/:0- 
LUtRS,  21  ST    APRIL,    1808. 

<'  You  j)ow  Stand  on  this  parade  in  deflance  of 
the  alluremenu  held  out  to  bare  desertion.  Yon 
fwc  cn^kared  Vo  the  army  nnd  to  your  tounlry. 
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Yoo  ensure  the  esteem  of  all  true  soMicri  aad  all 
•j^ood  men. 

**  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  witnessed, 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  world,- the  early  glories  of 
the  7  let  in  the  Held,  and  it  is  with  gmU  satisCae- 
tioa  l.now  meet  you  again,  ^ith  leptoniahed 
ranks,  arms  in  your  hands,  and  stout  hearts -in 
your  bosoms.  L([>ok  forward,  officers  and  soldiers, 
to  the  achievement  of  new  honors,  and  the  ac- 
quirement of  fresh  fame.  Officers,  be  the  friends 
and  guaidians  of  those  brave  men  eousmitted  to 
your  charge.  Soldiers,  give  confidence  to  your 
officers— they  have  shared  with  you  the  chancea 
of  wap— they  have  bled  along  widi  you.  Preserve 
your  regiment's  repuUtion  in  the  field,  early  and 
gloriously  gained,  and  be,  like  them,  regular  in 
quarters. 

*'  I  present  the  Royal  Colours.— This  is  the 
King's  Standard.— I  now  present  your  regimental 
colours.— May  honour  and  victory  ever  attend 
you." 

This  brave  regiment,  throualiout  thePeninaular 
war,  lias  sobseoueotly  nobly  mlfllled  the  espict** 
tions  of  the  galbnt  geneval. 

A    CREDITABLB   FACTOR. 

A  petty  pmctitioner  of  the  Law  in  Stirling  bein|^ 
proprietor  of  an  estate  in  a  neigiibonriag  parish, 
sent  his  proportion  of  the  stipend  to  the  clergy- 
mau,  by  the  hands  of  the  hnngmm.  When  the 
hangman,  who  here>  as  well  as  in  most  other  pin- 
res,  is  neither  a  respectable  nor  a  popular  charac- 
ter, and  who  is  aeldom  seen  without  the  walls  of 
the  town  where  he  Rsidea,  waa  appvoadiing  the  . 
minister'fi  house,  the  sefvanta,  and  all  In  the  bouse 
were  much  alarmed,  esoapt  the  olefgywMi,  and 
when  the  hangman  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was 
like  tlio  sentence  of  death,  as  every  body  had  run 
with  fear  and  iremWing  to  hide  themweWas,  and 
no  one  could  be  found  to  let  him  in.  How<fver  he 
was  at  lust  admittsd. 

Upon  being  desired  bjr  the  clefgyman,  Mr. 
Farmer  of  Alloa,  to  come  in,  he  iafonnad  him  ha 
hml  been  seat  1^  Mr*  J.  C.  U  with  hit  P^o^' 
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tioD  of  the  f  tipend.  Pindbp  the  monef  good, 
and  the  sam  due,  being  asked  a  receipt,  Mr.  Farmer 
wrote  "  Received  from  Mr.  C.  through  the  hands 
of  his  agent  aod  factor,  the  hangman  of  Stirling, 
the  sum  of  thirtj  pounds  sterling,  &c."  But  it 
seems  that  the  year  after  the  gentleman  judged  it 
unneeesssary  to  reipit  hb  money  by  his  former 
agent. 

JUDGES   NOT   TO  SIT   IN   PARLIAMENT. 

The  Duke  of  Areyle,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
that  Lord  Grange  hsd  taken  his  measures  so  well, 
as  to  be  sure  of  being  elected  into  parliament, 
brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
easily  passed  both  Hooses,  to  disqualify  any  Judge 
of  Scotland  to  sit  in  the  House  or  Commons. 

This  obliged  Lord  Grange  to  vacate  his  seat  of 
judge, before  coming  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

HONESTY   IN   SHIPWRECKS. 

A  vessel  from  Ireland,  laden  with  linen  yarn, 
waa  stranded  in  Islay.  The  weather  happened  to 
become  easy,  and  the  cargo  was  got  out;  but  it 
was  drenched  in  salt  water,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  have  the  whole  washed  in  fresh  water ;  this  was 
done  in  a  river  that  was  neur,  and  the  yarn  spread 
along  some  extensive  fields  near  the  shore.  Se- 
veral hundred  persons  were  employed  in  this 
work  for  several  weeks.  Yam  is  the  staple  ma- 
noihotare  of  the  island,  so  that  the  temptiation  of 
embezzlement  was  very  great,  as  a  discovery  in 
these  circumstances  would  have  been  extremely 
diffienk.  Yet,  when  the  whole  was  collected  to* 
geUier,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  parties 
concerned,  a  very  few  hanks  of  the  yarn,  value 
aboBt  two  or  three  shUlings,  were  wanting. 

RAPID  DISTILLATION. 

In  1785  a  proposal  was  niadeto  collect  the 
duty  on  the  manufacture  of  spirits  in  Scotland  by 
way  of  license,  to  be  paid  annually,  for  every  still 
aceerding  to  its  sise.  at  a  fixed  nte,  per  gallon,  in 
lieu  of  all  9iher  duties. 

The  ]:x>ndon  Distillers,  men  the  most'expe- 


rienced  in  theif  professloii,<whQ  ligwed  «•  tli^tite 
of  the  license  on  the  callon,  supposed- to  be  eqpA 
valent  to  the  former  diKies,  declared  <iieHMMlvts; 
from  experience,  satisfied  that  theiilMrfbr  working 
stiUs  to  advantage  was-limitadiD  an  extettt  perletiily 
well  known,  and  that  whoever  exceeded  those 
limits  would  infellibly  lose  upon  his  matetiaU 
and  the  quality  of -the  goods,  what  he  gRined  in 
point  of  time :  and  in  conformity  to  their  opinioD, 
the  dut^  was,  in  1786,  settled  upon  the  supposition, 
that  stills  could  be  dischaiged  about  tsoe»  timet 

Two  years  after  this,  in  a  memorial  presented 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  the 
same  men  alleged  that  the  Scotch  distillers  had, 
by  the  ingeriutty  of  their  contrivances,  found  means 
to  discharge  their  stills  farty  timet  a  «Mft,  and 
from  R  report  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  in  1783,  it  appears  that  a  forty-three 
gallon  still  was  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, as  to  be  discharged  in  two  minutes  and 
three  quarters;  almost  twtntif'two  timet  a»  hmsr ; 
and  it  was  supposed  it  could  be  done  still  faster, 
and  the  strength  of  the  spirit  no  way  iii|ared. 
This  mode  of  levying  duty  on  the  bulk  of  the  still 
is  discontinued,  and  the  duty  is  charged  on  the 
quantity  of  spirit  produced. 

WIT  AND  RAAVERT. 

When  the  brave  corpoml  Caithness  waa-asked, 
after  the  battle. of  Waterloo,  if  he  were  nokaftaid, 
he  replied,  *'  Afraid !  why  1  was  in  a'  the  battles 
of  the  peninsula  I  "  And  having  it  explained  that 
the  questioR  merely  related  to  a  fear  of  losing 
the  day,  he  said,  ^*  Na,  na>  I  did  na  fear  that ;  1 
was  only  afraid  we  should  be  a'  killed  before  we 
had  time  to  win  it.*' 

DIVORCB  OP  TUB  QUEEN  OP  DAVID  U. 

^vid  applied  to  the  Scottish  bishopa  to  be 
divorced  from  Maigaret  l4)gie ;  they  pronounced 
sentence,  but  she  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  re- 
paired in  person  to  Avignon  to  prosecute  htt  ap* 
peal.    The  case  was  never  determined. 
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^AXfll  mBJM^Mf  MARQVIft  OV  MOKTROSB* 

He  WM,  aa  antliteiy  cbBmcter^  compambte  to 
ibt  greatest  befoei  ef  enCiquUy.  Ai  first  be  ea- 
gifei  eagerly  «m1  deeply  upoa  the  side  of  the  co- 
▼eMBlera.  He  hmi  been  active  in  presaing  the 
towB  of  Aberdeea  to  lake  the  covenant ;  and  his 
soccess  against  the  Gk>rdens  at  the  bridge  of  Dee, 
left  that  royal  burgh  no  other  means  of  safety  from 
piilege.  At  the  head  of  his  own  battalion  he 
waded  through  the  Tweed  in  1640,  and  totally 
routed  the  vaogoard  of  the  king's  cavalry.  Bat 
in  1643,  moved  with  resentment  against  the  co- 
venanters, who  preferred  to  his  prompt  and  ardent 
character  the  caution  of  the  wily  and  politic 
Earl  of  Ai^ryle,  or  seeing,  perhaps,  that  the  final 
views  of  that  party  were  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  monarchy  and  of  the  constitution,  Mon- 
uose  espoased  the  .fislUng  cause  of  loyalty,  and 
laised  the  Highland  clans,  whom  he  united  to  a 
small  body  of  Irish,  commanded  by  Alexander 
Maodonald.  With  these  tumultuary  anfl  unceruin 
forces,  he  rushed  forth,  like  a  torrent  from  the 
mooDtaina,  and  commenced  a  rapid  and  brilliant 
care^  of  victory.;  At  Tipper  moor,  where  he  first 
met  the  covenanters,  their  defeat  was  most  com- 
plete, 1500  of  his  clan  perishing  in  the  fight.  .  A 
second  army  was  defeated  under  tbc  walls  of 
Aberdeen ;  and  the  pillage  of  that  ilUfated  town 
was  doomed  to  expiate  the  principles  which  Mon- 
troee  himself  had  formerly  imposed  upon  them. 
Aigylesliire  neat  experienced  nts  arms ;  the  do- 
mains of  his  rival  were  treated  with  mor«  than 
military  severity  ;  and  Argyle  himself  advancing 
to  Invej-locby  for  the  defence  of  bis  country,  was 
totally  and  disgcacefully  routed  by  Itrlontrose. 
Pressed  betwixt  two  armies,'  well  appointed*  and 
commanded  by  the  most  experienced  generals  of 
the  covenant,  Montrose  displayed  more  military 
skill  in  the  astonishingly  rapid  marches  by  which 
he  avoided  fighting  to  disadviyitage,  than  even  in 
the-  field,  of  victory.  By  one  of  these  hurried 
marches,  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Catrine  to  the 
heart  of  Invenies»-shire,he  was  enabled  to  attack, 
and  totally  delaa^  the  covepanters  at  AnUerne, 
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though  be  brought  into  the  field  a  nnmber  partly 
equal  to  half  of  their  forces.  Baillie,  a  veteran 
ofiicer,  was  next  ropted  by  him  at  the  village  of 
Alford  in  Stratbbogie. 

Encoivaged  by  these  repeated  and  splendid 
successes^  Montrose  now  descended  into  the  heart 
of  Scotland*  and  fought  a  bloody  and  decisive  bat* 
tie  near  Kilsvtli,  where  4000  covenanters  fell  un- 
der the  Highland  claymore.  This  victory  opened 
the  whole  of  Scotland  to  Montrose.  He  occupied 
the  capital,  and  marched  ibrward  to  the  borders ; 
not  merely  to  complete  the  subjection  of  the 
southern  provinces,  but  with  the  flattering  hope 
of  pouring  his  victorious  army  into  England,  and 
bringing  to  the  support  of  Charles  the  sword  of 
his  paternal  tribes.  The  once  formidable  name  of 
Douglas  still  sufficed  to  raise  some  bands,  by 
whom  Montrose  was  joined  in  his  march  down 
the  Gala.  With  these  reinforcements,  and  with 
the  remnant  of  his  Highlanders,  Montrose,  after 
traversing  the  border,  finally  encamped  upon  the 
Held  of  Philiphaugh.  Recalled  by  the  danger  of 
the  cause  of  the  covenant.  General  David  Lesly 
came  from  England,  at  the  head  of  those  iron 
squadrons,  whose  force  had  b^en  proved  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Long  Marston  Moor.  Uis  army 
consisted  of  f^om  five  to  six  thousand  men,  chiefly 
cavalry.  Lily's  fint  plan  seems  to  have  been  to 
occupy  the  midland  counties,  so  as  to  intercept 
the  return  of  Montrose's  Highlanders,  and  to  force 
him  to  an  unequal  combat.  Accordingly,  he 
marched  along  tlie  eastern  coast  from  Berwick  to 
Tranent;  but  he  there  suddenly  altered  his  direc- 
tion, and,  crossing  through  Mid-Lothian,  turned 
aeain  to  th^  southward,  and,  following  the  course 
of  the  Gala  water,  arrived  at  Melrose,  the  evening 
before  the  engagement.  The  first  intimation  that 
Montrose  received  of  the  march  of  Lesly,  was  the 
noise  of  the  conflict,  or  rather,  that  which  attend- 
ed the  unresisted  slaughter  of  his  infantry, -who 
never  formed  a  line  of  battle;  the  right  wing 
alone,  supported  by  the  thickets  of  Harehead 
wood,  and  by  the  intrenchmenta  which  are  there 
still  visible,  stood  firm  for  some  time.    Bnt  Utly 
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had  detacUed  two  thousand  meO)  who,  crouing 
the  Etterick  Btill  higher  up  than  hii  main  body, 
assaulted  the  rear  of  Montrose's  rtg:bt  wing.    At 
this  moment  the  marquM  himself  arrired,  and  be- 
held his   army  dispersed,  for  the  first  'time,  in 
.  irretrievable  rout.    Ha  had  thrown  himself  upon 
a  horse  the  instant  he  heard  the  firine,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  such  of  his  disordered  cavmy  as  had 
gathered  upon  the  alai^,  he  gallopped  from  Sel- 
kirk across  the  Etterick,  and  made  a  bold  and 
desperate  attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the 
day.     T^ut  all  wa*  in  vain  -,  and  after  cutting  his 
way,  almost  sinj^ly,  through  a  body  of  l<e8ly'a 
troopers,  the  gallant  Montrose  graced  by  his  ex- 
ample the  retreat  of  the  fugitives.    That  retreat 
he  continued  up  Yarrow,  and  over  Minchmoor; 
nor  did  he  stop  till  he  arrived  at  Traquair,  sixteen 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle.    Upon  Pbiiipbaugh 
he  lost;  in  one  defeat,  the  fruit  of  six  splendid  vic- 
tories; nor  was  he  again  able  to  make  head  in  Sent- 
land  against  the  covenanted  cause.    At  the  court 
of  the  exiled  monarch,  Charles  II.  Montrose  of- 
fered to  his  acceptance  a  splendid  plan  of  victoi^' 
and  conquest ;  pressed  for  his  permission  to  enter 
Scotland ;  and  there,  collecting  the  remains  of  the 
royalists,  to  claim  the  crown  for  his  master  with 
the  sword  in  his  hand.    Montrose  arrived  in  the. 
Orkneyswith  six  hundred  Germans,  was  furnished 
with  some  recruits  from  those  ishinds,  and  was 
joined  by  several  royalists  as  he  traversed  the 
wilds  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  But,  advancing 
into  Ross-shire,  he  was  surprised,  and  totally  de- 
feated by  colonel  Strachan,  an  officer  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
t}ie  civil  wars,  ana  aAer wards  became  a  decided 
CromwelUan.     Montrose^  after  a  fruitless  resist- 
ance, at  length  fled  from  the  Held  of  defeat,  and 
concealed  himself  in  the  grounds  of  Macleod  of 
Asamt,  to  whose   fidelity  he  entrusted   his  life, 
and  by  whom  lie  was  delivered  up  to  I^sly,  his 
most  bitter  enemy.      He  was  tried  for  treason 
ag:)inst  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,*  and  in  de- 
spite of  the  commission  of  Charles  for  his  pro- 
^ings,  he  was  condemned  to  die.    He  was  car- 


ried to  execution  with  every  circumstance  of  in- 
dignity that  revenge  for  his  apostacy  conld  invent, 
and  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high,  with 
the  book  of  his  exploits  appended  to  his  neck. 
He  bore  this  reverse  of  fortune  with  laudable 
greatness  of  mind,  expressing  only  a  just  sconi  at 
the  wanton  cruelty  and  insults  of  his  enemies.  In 
excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the  Scots  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bloody  bat- 
tle of  Kilsyth  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds, 
where  six  thousand  bmve,  but  nnpcactised  sol- 
diers, while  fighting  for  the  religion  and  liberties 
of  their  country,  fell  before  the  disciplined  troops 
of  Montrose.  The  execution  took  place  at  Edin- 
burgh, May  SI,  1650. 

U>RD  BaBADALBAKB's  BSTATB. 

liOrd  Breadalbane*^  estate,  which  supports  a 
population  of  18,587  persons,  ooouneDoes  two 
miles  east  of  Tay>bridge,  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
and^  extends  weatwaid  'ninety-niBe  milea  aad  a 
hall  to  Easdale,  in  Argyleshiie,  varyia^  in  breadik 
fi^om  three  to  twelve '  and  sixteen  miles,  aad  in- 
termpted  only?  by  the 'property -of  three  or  four 
proprietors,  who  possess  one  side  of  a  ▼alley  or 
glen,  while  Lord  Breadalbane  has  the  other ;  so 
that,  varying  his  direction  a  Httle  to  the  right  or 
left,  he  can  travel  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from 
east  to  west,  on  bis  own  y^roperiy. 

CRAio-BURNBTT  IIOUSB. 

Tile  sequestered  situatioB  of  Craig  -  Boraett 
Honse  is  not  dreary ;  and  aHhough  it  Is  qeite  re- 
mote from  the  great  road,  in  consequejice«f  be- 
ing environed  by  many  gentlemen's seaYa^aBd  the 
hills  chequered  with  oottageSi  it  possesKs,  boI- 
withstanding  the  wildness  <rf  the  scenery ,  a  Tc;fy 
lively  aspect.  This  noble  mansion  lies  at'tbe  foot 
of  the  green  hills  of  Campsie,  which  not  merely 
rise  to  defend  it  from  the  rode  blasts,  but  quite 
encircle  the  extensive  domain :  and  the  naxrow 
strath  or  vale  is  richly  embellished  by  wood* 
lands.  A  singular  superstitio|»  trsditioo  attend- 
ed the  buildbg  of  the  old  mansion  of  Craig*Bvr- 
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«et.  The  'gnQuKiilier  of  tljte  present  poMenor 
hud  popoaed  to  trect  his  hoase  on  the  banks  or 
Fin^ten  Midway,  between  Glenmill  and  Baillie, 
where  was  said  to  be  an  openin?  which  led  under- 
ground td  Keirfailly  an  artificial  mound  or  aepul- 
ehral  tomulas^  It  was  this  ancient  mound  the 
Lord  of  Craig^Bumett  had  fixed  upon ;  when  the 
progress  of  the  building,  as  soon  as  commenced, 
was  interrupted  by  the  little  fairy  elves*  who,  in- 
atii^ated  by  their  wicked  propensity  to  mischief, 
isKued  from  their  subterraneous  abode,  and  de- 
molished in  the  night  what  had  been  built  during 
the  day;  with  this  unequal  warfare  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  nether  uorld  nothing  was  seen, 
but  frequently  a  warning  roice  was  heard  to  re- 
peat J— 

**  Borrr,  big  your  house  in  a  bog. 
And  youH  nerer  want  a  fau  cog/' 

The  laitd  listened  to  the  admonition,  and  built 
the  old  castle  of  Craig-Burnett  (part  of  the  gate 
is  now  remaining,)  as  low  in  the  bog  as  possible, 
which  was  finished  without  further  molestation 
from  his  iBvisibte  counsellors. 

The  appellation  of  ''  Burry,'*  it  is  said,  was 
|:ireB  to  the  8  family,  from  having  a  burr 

in  tlieir  throat.  Tlie  foiries,  however,  whispered 
f<irtber  admonitions  into  his  eai,  and  advised  him, 
whenever  beset  out  on  a  journey,  on  no  coosi- 
rieration  to  turn  back,-  or  ill-lack  would  ever 
afrcr  pursue  him.  It  chanced  soon  that,  croasing 
n  burr,  a  short  distance  from  home,  his  horse 
tripped,  and  be  was  plunged  into  the  water.  In 
vain  his  aervaat  requested  the  laird  to  return  and 
change  his  clothes ;  but  so  entirely  did  he  con- 
-« aider  himself  undur  the  influence  of  the  fairies. 
be  would  not  consent,  but  waited  patiently  until 
his  man  returned  with  achaareof  miment,  which 
he  pot  on,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

HIOtlLAIID  SCBNBIIY. 

On  the  line  of  the  Grampians  there  are  many 
wioontiins  of  considerable  altitude,  such  as  Ben- 
lomond>  BenUwsfl,  Scichallain,  ftc.    The  vi^ws 
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of  the  Highlands  obtained  from  tlie  solnraitt  of 
these  mountains  are  wiM  and  magnificent.  Co* 
vered  with  clouds,  or  skirted  with  mists,  their 
summits  are  often  searcely  distinguishable  from 
the  vapours  which  envelope  them ;  while  their 
bleak  and  barren  aspect,  and  the  deep  rocky  chan- 
nels with  which  they  are  furrowed,  testify  the 
violence  of  the  tempests  which  have  swept  over 
them.  Towards  the  pointed  summits  of  this  sub* 
lime*range  there  is  little  vegetative  mould ;  but 
lower  down  we  meet  with  a  thin  covering  of 
stunted  heath,  inhabited  only  by  biitfs  of  prey,  or 
by  the  white  hare  and  ptarmigan.  Still  further 
down  is  the  region  of  the  mountain  deer  and 
muir  fowl,  producing  more  luxuriant  heath,  in- 
termixed with  nourishing  pasture,  and  supporting 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep*  Towards  the  base  of 
the  highest  mountains  there  are  many  romantic 
glens,  watered  by  mountain  streams,  or  diversifled 
by  winding  lakes,  and  in  some  places  beautifully 
wooded,  and  capable  of  producing  various  kinds 
of  grain.  Many  of  these  glens  contain  a  crowded 
population,  and  an  unexpected  number  of  flocks 
and  herds,  and  the  principal  riches  of  the  county. 

TBRRITORY   OP  THE   MACKAYS. 

Pari  of  two  lai^  parishes  on  the  bstate  of 
Sutherland,  inc hiding  Strethnaver,  from  which 
the  family  derives  its  secondary  title,  is  situated 
in  lord  Reay's  conntry,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  tlie 
Gaelie,  the  territory  of  the  Mackays.  The  ranks 
of  the  Sutherland  regiment  of  1198  bore  evi- 
dence to  the  propriety  of  this  appellation,  as 
there  were  ime  hundred tmd  four  WUiiam  Maekikvt, 
and  seventeen  in  one  company,  Captafai  Backvtlle 
Sutherland's, 

THB  OaSAT  MICIIABL. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  large  ship 
built  by  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  descriln 
ed  by  his  historian  with  the  greatest  exactness. 

"The  King  of  Scotland  ngged  a  great  ship, 
called  the  Gfeat  Michael,  which  was  the  largest, 
and  of  superidT  strength  to  any  that  had  ever  sail- 
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hepr^g^ars  and  itrangetsi  whorara  to  nsueioiiflj  while 
Ihe  native  beggars  are  ao  few,  the  people  wovM 
easily  sappovt  their  Hmn  poor  without  any  aatiBt* 
ance  whatever.' 

Ti-avelling  three  years  ago  through  a  high  and 
distant  g\en,  I  saw  (sajs  Colonel  Stewart;)  a  poor 
man  with  a  wife  apd  four  children,  resting  tbem<- 
selves  by  the  road  side.  Perceiving  by  their 
appeamnee  that  they  were  not  of  that  country,  I 
enqiiiied  whence  they  came.  The  man  answered 
front  West  Lothian.  I  expressed  my  surprise  how 
he  could  leave  so  ilne  and  fertile  a  country  and 
cone  to  these  wild  glens.  "  In  that  fine  country/' 
anawered  the  man^  "  they  give  me  the  cheek  of  the 
doot^  and  bound  Uie  constables  after  me ;  in  this 
poor  country,  as  you,  sir,  call  it,  they  give  me  and 
my  little  ones  the  fire  side,  with  a  share  of  what 
they  have. 


WHITB   AHD   BROWN  GATHER  THUN. 

Tho  White  and  the  Brown  Gather  Thun  are 
two  very  rematkable  British  posts  in  Stratbmore* 
about  five  miles  westward  from  Breehin,  situated 
on  two  contiguous  hills,  which  form  the  eastern 
eitremity  of  a  small  ratigei  which  run  parallel  to 
the  Grampian  mountains,  on  tlie  south  side  of  the 
West  Water,  which  fUla  into  the  North  Esk>  at 
the  church  of  Sticliatro.  These  posU  stand  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  each  other,  and 
are  both  rery  remaikable^  pa!ticu1arly  the  first, 
on  account  of  the  hugeness  of  its  rampart  of  stone. 
These  works  are  clearly  not  Roman,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Pictish,  from  the  Picts  in* 
habiting  this  region;  but  of  their  construction, 
neither  .history  nor  tradition  gives  na  any  infor- 
mation. • 

The  While  Gather  Thun,  <so  called  on  account 
of  thft  lip^ht  colour  of  the  stones,  of  which  its 
rampart  is  composed)  is  about  one  hundred  yards 
of  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of  Stroth- 
more.  The  most  wonderful  ciBcumslance  about 
it  is  the  aatonishing  dimensions  of  the  rampart, 
composed  entirely  ef  ▼eiy  Inige  looae  atones,  being 

*«at  twemj«^e  leet  at  the  top^aud  upwards  of 


one  hundred  feet  at  bottom,  reckoning  qottiB  tn  the 
ditch ;  which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  greatly  flbed 
up  by  the  tumbling  down  of  the  stones.  The  vast 
labour  that  it  must  have  cost  to  aanasa  ao  consi- 
derable a  quantity,  surpasses  all  descriptlosi.  A 
simple  earthen  breast-work  surrounds  the  ditch, 
and  beyond  this,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty 
yards  on  the  two  lides,  but  seventy  on  each  end, 
there  is  another  double  entrenchmett  of  the  same 
sort  running^  round  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Hie  in« 
termediate  space  served  probably  as  a  camp  for 
the  troops,  a  part  of  which  only  could  be  con* 
tained  in  the  interior  part,  from  ita  ..smaUness. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  single  gate  on  the  east  end ; 
but  opposite  to  it  there  are  two  leading  through 
the  outer  entrenchment,  between  which  a  circle 
projects,  no  doubt  for  containing  some  men  post- 
ed therei  as  an  additional  security  to  that  quarter. 
The  whole  is  in  the  form  of  an  oval.  It  tr  in*' 
length  4S6  feet  by  800  in  breadth.  In  thtf  apace 
within  the  innennost  rampart  is  a  prmtoriumy  of 
a  rectangular  form. 

The  Brown  Gather  Thua  is  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  its  rampart,  whioh  is  overgrown  with 
heath.  It  approaches  in  its  ft>rm  to  a  circle^  and 
it  is  not  so  high  as  the  last  described.  It  ia  for- 
tified with  five  slight  entrenchments,  of  wbich 
that  in  the  centre  may  probably  have  served  as  a 
prstorium.  The  next  to  it  is  the  strongeit,  and 
nas  no  fewer  than  seven  gates.  Those  without  it 
have  likewise  several  openings,  for  the  aott^  of 
the  garrison. 

DOO   AND  THIEF. 

Of  all  animals  in  the  Highlands  the  dog  ia  per- 
haps the  most  sagaicious.  Not  long  a^o,  while  a 
young  man,  an  acquaintanoe  of  the  coadrauin's. 
was  walking,  as  he  had  often  done,  in  Lord  Fife'a 
stables  at  BunS,  a  Highlandeur»  that  generally 
was  about  the  stables,  gave  the  young  nan  no 
trouble.  However,  having  taken  an  opportttnity» 
when  the  aefvanla  were  not  obisrving,  to  put  n 
bridle,  Ac^lato  his  pocket,  the  dac  began  to  baik 
al  the  ^oiug  man*  «Bd  whan  hi  ownn  to  the  «lable 
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door  "WCvH  ikol  tiifiiBff  himUi  pat^  l>n(  flctually 
.  bit  his  leg  to  prevent  him.  As  the  servants  had 
never  seen  the  dog  do  so  before,  and  the  nme 
yoong  man  had  been  often  with  them^  diey  coold 
not  conceive  what  could  be  the  reason  for  the 
dog's  conduct.  However,  when  they  saw  the  end 
of  a  valuable  bridle  peeping  out  of  the  voung 
man's  pocke^  they  were  able  to  account  for  it, 
and  upon  the  youDg  man  giving  the  servants  the 
bridle,  &c.  the  dog  left  the  middle  of  the  stable 
door,  where  he  for  some  time  had  stood,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  go  out. 

One  of  the  servants  of  the  Viscount  of  Arbuth- 
not,  at  Hattoo,  in  the  parish  of  Mary  Kirk,  one 
of  bis  lordship's  estates,  went  out  one  morning, 
and  found  a  man  that  they  knew,  and  that  lived  a 
few  miles  distant,  lying  on  the  road  a  few  yards 
from  the  .stable,  with  a  number  of  bridges,  girths, 
AcSlC'  near  him,  aiid  the  house  dog,Vhicb  was 
of  the  Highland  breed,  lying  -nlao  nt  his  ease, 
holding  the  seat  of  the  man's  breeches  in  his, 
mouth.  The -man  confessed  his  crime,  and  (old, 
them  that  the  dog  had  struggled  with  him  and 
held  him  in  that  situation  for  five  hours ;  but  that 
immediately  after  the  servant  appeared  the  dog 
let  go  his  hold.  .   . 
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LATB  1T8B  OV  BOWS  Aff1>  AKKOWS. 

Among  the  last  instances  of  bowmen  in  the 
Higblanda  were  two  which  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Alter  a  long  and  protracted  feud 
between  the  lairds  of  ^ckintosh  and  Lochiel, 
commencing  in  a  claim  of  the  former,  to  lands 
held  by  ine  latter.  Mackintosh,  to  enforce  his 
claim,  coiBed  his  clan,  and,  assisted  by  the  Mac- 
phecsonsy  matched  to  Locbaber  with  1600  men. 
He  was  met  by  Lochiel  with.  1200  men«  of  whom 
300  were  Macgregors.  About  800  wpre  armed 
^i«h  bows.  When  preparing  to  engage,  the  Eail 
of  Breadalbane,  who  was  nearly  related  to  both 
chiefi,  eame  in  sight  with  500  men,  and  sent  them 
notioa  that  if  either  of  them  refused  to  agree  to  the 
taoiia  irhieh  he  bad  to  propose, -he  would  throw 
hia  forne  into  the  opposite  scale.    Thia  was  a 


stroqg 'aij^omeftt,  and  not  easily  rafotcil.  Alter 
some  hesitation  his  offer  of  mediation  was  accept 
ed,  and  the  feud  amicably  and  finally  settled.  The 
other  instance  happened  about  the  same  time,  iu 
a  contest  between  the  Macdonalds  of  Glenco,  ami 
the  Breadalbane  men.  The  former  being  on  their 
return  from  a  foray,  in  the  low  country,  attempted 
to  pass  through  Breadalbane  without  giving  due 
notice,  or  pay  the  accustomed  compliment  to  the 
Earl,  who  had  a  short  time  previooslv  been  raised 
to  that  rank.  A  number  of  his  loxdship^s  follow- 
ers, and  a  great  many  others  who  were  assembled 
at^tbe  eastle  of  Finlarig,  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter  of  the  family,  enraged  at  this  iDsuhy 
instantly  rushed  to  arms,  and  following  the  Mac- 
donalds with  more  ardonr  than  prudence,  attacked 
them  on  tlie  top  of  a  hill,  north  from  the  village 
of  Killin,  where  they  had  taken  post  to  defend 
their  cattle.  The  assailants  were  driven  back 
with  great  loss,  principally  caused  by  the  arrows 
of  the  Lochaber  Inen.  H  is  said  that  nineteen 
young  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  im- 
mediate descendants  of  the  family,  fbll  on  that 
day.  Colonel  Menzies  of  Culdares,  who  had  been 
an  active  partisan  under  tlie  Marquis  of  Afgyle, 
and  the  covenanters  in  the  civil  wars,  and  whose 
prudent  advice  of  atUcking  in  flank  the  hot  head- 
ed youth  despised,  bad  nine  arrow  wounds  in  his 
legs  and  thighs. 

The  yew  was  the  common  material  of  the  bows 
of  the  Highlanders. 

"  ■  who  drew. 

And  almost  joined  the  horns  of  the  tough  yew.** 

IHJ|[BAnTOII   CA8TLB. 

The  eastle  of  Dumbarton  lies  at  a  sm'aU  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  on  the  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  Junction  of  the  Clyde  and  tievenj'it  is 
situated  on  the  top  at  a  rock,  which  presents  a 
picturesque  objects  the  rock  divides  about  the 
middle,  and  forms  two  summits:  tbo  sides  are 
craggy,  anJ  the  buiMings  upon  it,  though  not  of 
themselves  beautiful,  have  a  good  effect,  an'' 
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Mr.  Gilpin  observes,  "  serve  to  give  it  ,an  air  of 
coDseauence."  The  fortress  is  eote^  by  a  gate 
at  the  bottoih  ;  and  within  the  rampart,  which  de- 
fends the  entrance,  is  the  guard-house, and  lodgingd 
for  the  officers;  from  hence  the  ascent  is  by  a 
long  iBight  of  stone  steps  to  the  part  where  the 
rock  divides :  here  is  a  strong  battery,  barracks 
for  the  garrison,  and  a  reservoir  always  filled  with 
water:  above  these,  on  the  lower  summit,  are 
several  batteries,  which  command  a  most  exten- 
sive lange.  According  to  Pennant,  the  Britons, 
in  very  early  times,  made  this  rock  a  fortress,  it 
being  usual  for  them,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  to  retire  to  the  tops  of  cr^^y  inaccessi- 
ble mountains,  to  forests,  and  to  rocks  on  the  sides 
of  rivers,  or  the  shores  .of  the,  sea.  Boeihius, 
however,  asserts,  that  it  was  possessed  bv  the  Ca- 
ledonians long  before  the  Britons,  and  that  it  re- 
sisted all  the  efforts  of  Agricola  to  reduce  it.  The 
venerable  Bede  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  strong- 
est fortification  in  the  kingdom  in  his  time,  and 
deemed  almost  impregnable ;  it  was  reduced  by 
fiamine  in  the  year  756,  by  Egbert,  King  of  Nor- 
thumberlftnd,  and  taken  by  escalade  in  the  year 
1551.  The  rock  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a 
volcano :  the  sides  are  composed  of  rude  basaltic 
columns,  of  which  huge  masses  have  been  broken 
elf,  and  fallen  to  the  bottom,  by  the  injuries  of 
time.  Many  parts  of  the  rock  are  strongly  mag- 
netic, causing  the  compass  to  vary  at  a  consider- 
able distance :  indeed,  this  circumstance  was  long 
since  noticed  by  Buchannan,  (Scot.  Hist  lib.  xx. 
lect.  98,)  but  was  never  accurately  examined, 
until  Professor  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  ascertained 
the  powers  of  each  part,  and  marked  the  variation 
of  the  poles.  The  Scots' thistle,  a  rare  plant,  is 
found  here  in  great  abundance.  As  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde, 
and  is  the  key  of  the  western  Highlands,  the  for- 
tifications are  generally  kept  in  repair^  It  is 
earrisoned  by  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  a 
fort-inajor,  subaltern  officers,  and  a  company  of 
invalids.  The  government  is  said  to  he  worth 
^00  jier  ofiiMm. 
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The  family  of  Athol  possesied  great  power  and 
many  superiorities  in  Perthshire ;  and  when  they 
held' their  courts  of  regality  at  Loj^ierait,  their 
followers,  to  the  number  of  nearlv  a  hundred  gen- 
tlemen, many  of  them  of  great  knded  property, 
assembled  to  assist  in  council,  and  as  jurymen, 
on  such  trials  as  it  was  necessary  to  eonduct  on 
this  principle.  And  as  these  gentlemen  weie  ac- 
companied by  many  of  their  own  followera  and 
dependents,  this  great  chief  appeared  like  a  so- 
vereign with,  his  parliament  and  army.  Indeed, 
the  whole  was  no  bad  emblem  of  a  king  and  par- 
liament, only  changing  a  chief  and  his  clan,  to  a 
kin?  and  his  nobles.  The  hall  in  which  the  feu- 
dal Parliament  assembled  (a  noble  chamber,  of 
better  portions  than  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons,) has  been  pulled  down,  and  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  vestiges  of  the  almost  rqpal  influence 
of  this  powerful  fomily  has  thus  been  destroyed, 
and  along  with  it  many  of  the.  recollectiona  of  the 
power  and  dignity  to  which  it  owed  its  fonndfUion 
obliterated. 

FAMILY  OF  CAKMICBABL* 

8ir  John  Carmichael  accompanied  the  Scottish 
auxiliaries  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Charles  VI.  of 
Fiance,  against  the  Enelish.  .  At  the  battle  of 
Baoge,  in  Anjoo,  1422,  be  eminently  signaUnd 
his  Valour,  by  dismounting  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  English  general,  which  decided  the  victory 
in  favour  of  the  French  and  Scots.  In  the  action 
he  broke  his  spear,  in  remembrance  of  which 
piece  of  service  his  successors  bear  for  their  crest 
a  dexter  hand  holding  a  broken  spear. 

■  ARB  wmSKBV. 

A  Highlander  expressing  his  ideas  about  future 
happiness,  said  he  expecteid  "  plenty  of  whiskey,*^ 
and  being  asked  what  Airther  he  expected,  replied 
**  mare  whiskey .'*  Being  again  urged  i^hat  hs 
expected  in  addition  to  this, lie  said'*  inBie  wht*> 
key  still.'* 
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OBOROB  CXAftKy  PIFER  TO  TUB  SBVBNTT-PIRST. 

The  piper  of  this  jc^ment  being  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  in  1809,  was 
unable  to  keep  hU  legt,  but  this  did  not  damp  his 
military  ardour,  for  raising;  himself  on  the  ground 
he  called  out,  "  I  canna  gang  farther  wi'  you,  lads, 
but  deil  ha'  my  saul  if  ye  shall  want  music  ;**  and 
he  continued  to  animate  them  with  his  most  war- 
like airs. 

•      ST.  KATHBBINB'S  BALM-WBLL  AMD  CHAPBL. 

At  St  Katherine*s,  in  the  parish  of  Liberton, 
near  Ekiinbnrgh,  is  a  fiimous  well.  Oil^  substan- 
ces of  a  black  colour  are  continually  floatmg  on  the 
surface. .  These  are  called  Petroleum.  Remove 
as  many  of  them  as  you  please,  still  the  same 
quantity,  it  has  been  observed,  remains.  It  is 
called  the  Balm-Well  of  St.  Kathefine.  It  was 
much  frequented  in  ancient  times,  and  considered 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  several  cutaneous  dis- 
tenopers.  It  owes  its  origin,  it  is  said,  to  a  mira- 
cle m  this  manner :  St.  Katherine  had  a  commis- 
sion from  St.  Margaret,  consort  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  to  bring  a  quantity  of  oil  from  Mount  Sinai. 
In  this  rery  place  she  happened,  by  some  acci- 
dent or  other,  to  lose  a  few  drops  of  it,  and,  oq 
her  earnest  supplication,  the  well  appeared  as 
just  now  described.  When  King  James  VI.  was 
in  Scotland,  in  1617,  he  went  to  visit  it;  and  or- 
dered that  it  should  be  fenced  in  with  stones  from 
bottom  to  top,  and  that  a  door  and  stair-case 
should  be  made  for  it,  that  people  might  have  the 
more  easy  access  unto  ibe  oily  substances  which 
floated  always  above,  and  which  were  deemed  of 
so  much  importance.  The  royal  command  being 
immediately  obeyed,  the  well  was  greatly  adorned, 
and  continued  so  antil  the  yearr  1650,  when  Crom- 
well's soldiers  not  only  defaced  it,  but  almost 
totally  destroyed  it.  It  was  j^y paired,  indeed,  after 
the  Restoration,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  before. 

Hard  by  this  well  a  chapel  was  erected,  and  de- 
d i cated  to  St,  Maigaret.  St.  Kather  i ne  wa s  bu  ried 
ia  the  chapel,  and  the  place  where  her  bones  lie 
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is  still  pointed  out  unto  stntngen;  and  it  was 
observed,  that  he  who  {pulled  it  down  was  evet 
afterwards  nnprosperous.  The  ground  afound  it 
was  consecrated  for  burying.  It  is  considered  as 
the  most  ancient  place  of  worship  in  the  parish. 
After  the  nunnery  at  the  Sheens  was  founded,  the 
nuns  there  made  an  annual  solemn  procession  to 
this  chapel  and  well  in  honour  of  St.  Kathexiae, 

TITHR8 

Assomrog  that  there  must  be  tithes^  and  that  in 
the  hands  either  of  the  church  or  of  lay  impro- 
priators, they  form  a  separate  property,  the  Scot- 
tish Legislature,  in  1639,  applied  the  fullest  re- 
medy which  the.  nature  of  the  thing  permitted. 
They  lay  it  down  as  a  great  principle  that  the  ipsa 
corpora  of  the  tithes  sliould  in  no  case  be  levied  j 
that  the  proprietor,  or  occupier  of  the  ground, 
shpuld  not  sp^er  any  immediate  interruption  or 
molestation,  it.  the  reaping  and  management  of 
his  crop,  which,  *n  the  iTrst  instance,  should  be 
entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  precisely  as  if  it  had 
not  been  tithablo,  or.  as  if  be  liad  lease  of  his 
tithes  from  the  impropriator,  at  a  fixed  rent.  To 
accomplish  this  consistently  with  the  interest  of 
the  impropriators,  and  of  the  church,,  a  judicial 
valuation  of  the  tithes  throughout  the  kingdom 
was  ordered.  That  valuation  was  conducted  upon 
principles  of  great  indulgence  to  the  proprietors ; 
for  where  the  tithe  was  drawn  in  kind,  a  fifth  part 
was  deducted,  in  estimating  thef  rate  at  which  they 
were  to  be  valued,  and  p^id  in  future.  When 
they  were  not  drawn  in  kind,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
rent  paid  to  the  proprietor  by  the  tenant  occupy* 
ing  the  ground/  was  taken  as  the  value  of  the 
tithe,  and  in  estimating  the  rent,  of  which  a  fifth 
part  was  so  taken,  very  large  and  liberal  deduc- 
tions were  made  in  favour  of  the  proprietor.  The 
valuation  of  the  tithe  so  made,  was  the  rale  for  its 
future  payment  in  all  time  to  come,  either  to  the 
church,  or  to  the  titular.  The  proprietor  of  the 
ground  was,  and  is  liable  to  no  further  demand, 
from  either  of  these  parties ;  and  the  valued  r***' 
of  the  tithe,  thus  forms  an  invariable  compul 
li 
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:  and  judicial  rent,  to  the  extent  of  which,  alone, 
the  proprietor  can  ever  be  made-  accountable, 
^either  to  the  church,  or  to  the  impropriator. 

In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  bej^inninje^  of 
the  last  centurj«  the  valuations  went  on  rapidly  ; 
find  at  this  day,  infinitely  the  sweater  part  of  the 
tithes,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  or  lay 
hnrpropriatort,  have  been  valued.  There  are  still 
ithes,  and  perhaps  to  a  considerable  extent,  un- 
valued ;  but  the  system  of  valuation  has  made  a' 
beneilcial  arrangement  with  respect  even  to  them. 
Tithes  levied  in  kind  are  almost  unknown  over 
Scotland,  eiccept  perhaps  in  Orkney  or  Shetland, 
end  where  they  have  not  been  valued,  they  are  ge- 
nerally leased  to  the  proprietor  for  a  fixed  rent.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  the 
proprietor,"  or  the  titular,  to  demand  at  any  time 
a  valuation  of  the  tithes  that  have  not  yet  been 
valued.  The  application  of  the  law,  however,  is 
now  left  entirely  to  their  own  interest,  and  is  not 
enfoTced  by  such  means  as  were  adopted  before 
th?i  ttestoration.  Wo  have  already  mentioned, 
that  when  tiihes  were  drawn  in  kind  tbey  were 
estimated  according  to  thuir  actual  value,  under 
deduction  of  a  fifth  part,  or'  what  was  called  the 
kinsj^s  eas.».  It  very  rarely  happens,  however, 
that  any  valuations  are  now  inaile  in  this  mj»de  ; 
for,  in  jrenera).  the  rent  of  the  land  is  taken,  a 
fifth  part  of  which  is  held  to  be  the  value  of  the 
lithe.  But  in  estimating  the  rent  by  which  the 
tithe  is  so  computed,  deductions  are  made  of  too 
grv»at  an  extent  to  be  passed  over  without  some  pe- 
n-jral  notice.  For  example,  an  income  derived 
by  the  proprietor  fiom  what  is  a  part  of  the  land, 
rather  than  of  its  fruits,  is  deducted  in  estimating 
the  rents,  becAue«  (he  tithe  is  due  out  of  the 
fruits  only.  Tliustbe  rentsof  a  lead-mine,  or  coal- 
pit, or  a  clay-pit,  er  a  peat-moss,  are  all  de<4uct- 
ed  in  esrimati*;!  the  rent  ;  berausG,  by  the  law  of 
Scotland,  no  lithe  is  due  from  these  subjects. 
Abatement  is  also  male  for  the  rent  of  any  s  • 
pernuinerary  houses  upon  the  estate ;  that  is  to 
'^y,  of  ^ny  houses  b;,'yond  those   which  may  b? 

essary  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land. 
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The  rents  of  Tnilh  and  ferries  me  ftlao  abMnl. 
WIten  a  rent  has  been  created  by  extTaordinary 


improvements,  as  by  draining  a  lake,  or  by  reco- 
verinyi^  laod  from  the  sea,  a  proportionafcle  de- 
duction must  be  made.  The  rents  of  orchards, 
too,  as  they  produce  no  crops  which,  by  ifae  bw 
of  Scotland,  were  tithable,  must  be  deducted  in 
calculating  the  rent :  so  likewise  must  any  addi- 
tional rent  which  may  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  in 
consequence  of  the  landlord  undertaking  any  bur- 
den which,  by  law,  is  incumbent  on  ihe  tenant 
Such,  for  example,  as  the  repair  of  bouses.  The 
^nefa!  rale  of  law,  in  short,  is,  that  the  valued 
tithes  are  a  fifth  part  of  the  rent,  which  a  tenant 
trulv  pays  in  coDsidemtidn  of  those  fraits  of  the 
lancl  that  are  tithable.  If  the  land  be  In  the  im- 
mediate occupation  of  the  proprietor,  then  d>e 
tithes  are  a  fifth  part  of  the  rent  it  is  really  worth, 
in  consideration  of  iu  tithable  fraita.  Tlie  lean- 
ing of  the  courts  in  the  application  of  the  law  is 
always  in  favour  of  "the  proprietor  of  the  grounu. 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  in  estimating 
the  advantages  to  Scotland,  that  have  flowed 
from  the  system  of  valuation,  a  great  de«]  nra^t 
be  attributed  to  the  remote  date  at  which  tht* 
greater  number  of  valuations  have  been  made, 
and  to  the  prodigious  advance  of  the  country  in 
the  intervening  period;  where  the  valuation  wiii» 
made  in  money,  the  benefit  arising  to  the  pro- 
prietor has  been  prodigious ;  but  even  wliere  it 
has  been  made  in  grain,  the  valuation  has  cpeia- 
ted  as  a  great  diminution  of  the  tithes.  Th<^ 
greater  number  of  estates  in  Scotland,  valw'^ 
during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  ceiitury,  r 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  instead  of  peyin: 
a  tithe,  probably  do  not  pay  a  thirtieth  or  fortVc 
pb  :  of  the  tithable  produce.  This  early  adop- 
tion of  the  system  has  perhaps  been  the  cause  f' 
the  ffreat  benefits  that  have  resulted  fr«vin  it.  ' 
has  beep  seen,  that  one  great  principle  of  the  tf* 
scheme  was  to  enable  every  proprietor  to  p'V 
chase  the  rights  to  his  owtt  tithes.  The  price  y- 
scribed  in  the  statute  16SS,  chap.  17,  is  nine  yea> 
purcliase  j  but  the  inter^t  of  money  has  been.ii*'' 


ten  pef  cent,  in  Scotlaiid ;  and  ll  wfts  only 
reduced  to  eig^ht  by  a  statnte  of  the  same  year. 
Tbe  advantage^  therefore,  was  not  so  great  as  it 
may  now  appear ;  especially  when  it  in  consider- 
ed the  proprietor  did  not  by  tliat  purchase  acquire 
the  atttolute  rig^ht  to  his  tithes,  but  remained 
subject  to  tbe  extent  of  their  valued  rate  for  the 
stipend  which  either  had  been,  or  might  afterwards 
be,  awarded  by  tlie  commissioners  to  the  minister 
of  the  parish.    The  Large  Declaration  declares 
that^according  to  the  rate  of  purchasing  in  Scot- 
land, the  price  of  tithes  was  estimated  to  the  ut- 
termost farthing  ,*  and  undoubtedly,  if  the  rate  of 
Interest  and  the  burdens  to  which  the  tithes  were 
liable  be  taken  into  account,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  not  estimated  much  be- 
low their  value.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  And  that  there  are  few  sales  previous  to  the 
Uaioa.    Sir  John  Connel  mentions  that  he  found 
only  two  sales  prior  to  the  Restoration,  and  four 
been  the   Restoration  and  the   Union ;   subse- 
quent to  which  period  they  continued  to  increase, 
.both  where  tbe  tithes  had  been  valued— and  where 
a  valuation  had  been  demanded  for  the  flrst  time. 
The  leduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  foil 
in  the  value  of  money,  while  the  rate  of  purchase 
continued  the  same,  gave  every  day  additional 
advantage  to  the    proprietor;    and,  during  the 
eighteenih  century,   sales   were  very   numerous. 
Where  Uie  tithes,  too,  were  vested  in  the  patrons, 
by  the  acts  of  William  and  Mary,  the  proprietor 
purchased  on  yet  easier  terms,  because  the  pa- 
tron was  obliged  to  sell  tlie  tithes  he  aoquired 
under  these  statutes  at  the  rate  of  six  years'  pur- 
chase.   Still  the  tithes  so  purchased  remain  liable 
for  the  stipend  of  the  minister  to  tlie  extent,  tliat 
is  to  say,  of  their  valued  rent ;  and  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  have  led  to  a  constant  aug- 
mentation of  stipend,  and  at  no  distant  intervals 
the  advantage  of  the  pnrchase  was  not  so  great 
as  it  at  first  sight  appears.    The  tithes  which  bo- 
lunged  to  the  bishopii,  and  *.vhich  became  vested 
in  the  crown«  on  the  abolition  of  prelacy,  and 
those  belonging  to  colleges,  or  destined  to  pious 
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uses,  were  not  liable  to  be  sold,  but  were  only 
subject  to  valuation.  Sir  John  Cohne)  states 
that  almost  all  these  tithes  are  now  valncd ;  of 
course  the  proprietor  is  liable  only  for  the  amount 
of  the  valuation,  whether  tlie  tithes  renuiined  en* 
tirely  with  the  titular,  or  have  been  in  whole  or 
part  allotted  to  the  minister^  as  stipend. 


TAKING   OP   BERWICK,   1816. 

One  Spaldinff,  a  citizen  oi"  Berwick,  having  been 
harshly  treated  by  the  governor,  resolved  to  re- 
venue  himself.     He   wrote  to  a   Scottish  lord, 
whose'  relation  he  had  married,  and  offered  on  a 
certain  night  to  betray  tlie  post  where  he  kept 
guard.   Tlie  Sottish  lord,  who  durst  not  of  himself 
engage  in  an  enterprise  so  perilons  and  important, 
communicated  this  intelligence  to  the  kin^,  *'  You 
did  welV  said  tlie  king, "  in  making  ine  your 
confident ;  for  if  you  had  told  this  either  to  Ran- 
dolph or  to  Douglas,  you  would  have  offended 
the  one  you  did  not  trust.    Both  of  them  sliall  aid 
vou  in  the  execution  of  the  enterprise."     The 
king  commanded  him  to  assemble  a  body  of  troops, 
and  repair  to  a  certain  place.    He  gave  separate 
orders  to  Randolph'and  Douglas,  for  rendezvous- 
ing at  the  same  place  and  hour.  The  troops  thus 
cautiously  assembled,  marched  to  Berwick,  and 
assisted  by  Spalding  scaled  the  walls,  and  in  a  few" 
hours  were  masters  of  the  town,  28lh  of  March, 
IS  18.    The  English  historians  acknowledge  that 
the  Scotch  g^ve  quarters  to  all  who  demanded  it. 
The  garrison  of  the  castle,  and  the  men  who  had 
fled  into  it  from  the  town,  perceived  that  the  num- 
ber of  Scots  were  small,  and  made  a  desperate 
sally  ;  but  they  were  repulsed  chiefly  by  the  ex- 
traordinary valour  of  a  young  knight,  Sir  William 
Keith,  of  Galston.    When  the  king  of  Scots  heard 
the  prosperous  result  of  the  enterprise  against 
the  town  of  Berwick,  he  collected  what  forces  he 
could,  hastened  to  the  siege  of  the  castle,  and 
obliged  the  English  to  capitulate.     lie  commit- 
ted the  charge  of  this  important  acquisition  to 
Wnlttr,  the  Stewart  of  Scotland.    The  Stewart 
not. doubling  that  the  English  would  endcavo' 
1  i2 
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recover  Berwick,  made  preparations  for  sustaining 
a  siege,  and  asoembled  his  own  kindred  imd  vas- 
sals to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust. 

ANDREW   LUMSMN. 

This  gentleman/of  the  family  of  Cushnie,  was 
about  the  person  of  the  young  pretender,  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  after  the  flight  re- 
ceived from  him  a  message,  thanking  him  for  his 
fidelity  and  courage,  and  desiring  him  to  provide 
for  his  own  safely.  He  went  abroad,  and  resided 
many  years  at  Rome,  which  he  has  desc:ibed  in 
his  celebrated  work, "  Remarks  on  the  Antiquities 
of  Rome  and  its  Environs."  This  book  cannot 
be  loo  highly  praised,  and  its  merits  can  be  best 
appreciated  by  him  who  has  used  it  as  his  guide 
in  the  survey  of  the  magnificent  remains  of  the 
capital  of  the  world.  Mr^  Lumsdcn  afterwards 
passed  many  years  at  Paris,  in  the  first  literary 
circles,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XVI.  His  amiable 
manners  rendered  him  every  where  welcome.  He 
died  in  his  eighty-first  year,  at  Aberdeen,  Decem- 
ber 26th,  1802,  on  a  visit  to  bis  native  city,  at 
the  house  of  John  M*Gowan,  Esq.,  who  had  been 
the  friend  and  companion  of  his  youth. 

MACDONALD's   HIGHLANDERS,   OR   SEVENTY- 
SIXTH    REGIMENT. 


In  the  year  1779,  this  corps  was  ordered  up 
from  Fort  George  for  embarkation,-  and  quartered 
in  Burntisland  and  Kinghom.  Soon  after  they  ar- 
rived there,  great  numbers  of  the  Highlanders 
were  observed  in  parties  in  eamesi  conversation. 
In  the  evening  of  the  third  day  each  company 
gave  in  a  written  statement,  complaining  of  non- 
performance of  promises  of  bounty  money,  un- 
paid, &c.  and  accompanied  their  statement  with  a 
declaration,  that  till  these  were  satisfoctorily  set- 
tled they  would  not  embark.  They  requested  at 
the  same  time  that  Lord  Macdonald,  the  chief  and 
patron  of  the  regiment,  should  be  sent  for  to  see 
iustice  done  to  them.  An  aT\swer  not  having  been 
'led  Koon  enough;  or  in  the  manner  they  ex- 
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pected,  they  marched  away  in  a  body,  and  took 
possession  of  a  hill  above  the  town  of  Bumtislaod, 
continuing  firm  to  their  purpose,  but  abstaining 
from  all  violence;  and  when  several  other  young 
soldiers  wished  to  join  them,  perhaps  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  frolic  as  of  any  thing  else, 
they  ordered  them  back  to  their  quarters,  teUing 
them  they  liad  no  cause  of  complaint,  and  no 
claims  to  be  adjusted,  and  that  therefore  they 
ought  to  obey  their  officers,  and  do  their  duty, 
and  leave  them,  the  Highlanders,  to  answer  for 
their  conduct.  Things  remained  in  this  state  for 
some  days.  The  Highlanders  regularly  sending 
parties  to  the  town  for  their  provisions,  and  pay- 
mg  punctually  for  what  they  procured.  It  hap- 
pened fortunately  that  the  regiment  was  at  that 
time  commanded  by  Major  Alexander  Donaldson, 
an  officer  of  ^reat  experience,  and  not  leas  firm 
than  conciliating.  Bom  in  the  Highlands,  he  had 
served  nineteen  years  in  the  forty-second  regi- 
ment, and  understood  perfectly  the  peculiar  habits 
and  dispositions  of  his  countrymen,  and  aided  by 
Lieutenant  Robert  Barclay,  the  paymaster,  an 
investigation  took  place,  and  every  man^s  claim 
was  clearly  made  out.  When  this  statement  was 
laid  before  Lord  Macdonald,  on  his  aniral,  he 
advanced  the  money  claimed  by  the  soldiers, 
which  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  taking  apoe 
himself  the  risk  of  recovering  it  from  those  whose 
conduct  Md  nearly  ruined  a  brave  and  honourable 
body  of  men,  as  they  afterwards  proved  them- 
selves to  be.  The  result  shows  how  this  act  of 
insubordination  was  thought  of;  for  no  man  was 
brought  to  a  trial,  or  e>^en  put  in  confinement*  and 
when  all  was  settled,  they  embarked  with  the 
greatest  alacrity. 


SPIRITED  REPLY   OF   THE   DUKE   OF    ARGYLE. 

Queen  Caroline  was  so  much  incensed  at  tht^ 
conduct  of  the  Scots  in  the  affJEiir  of  Captain  For- 
teus,  that  she  threatened  to  turn  Scotland  into  a 
hunting-park.  The  duke  of  Ai^le  replied  ''Th^t, 
please  your  Majesty,  it  is  time  I  wefe  gone  dowa 
to  collect  my  hounds." 
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HIGHLAND   TENURE. 

It  was  only  in  modern  times  that  the  Highland 
cfaiefs  deigned  to  accept  charters  for  their  lands ; 
and  they  preferred  the  pride  of  holding  them  by 
the  valour  of  their  clans.  Macdonald,  of  Kep- 
poch,  after  charters  came  in  nse,  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  custom,  saying  he  did  not  choose  to 
hold  his  land  in  a  sheep-skin.  This  proud  inde- 
pendence proved  unfortunate  for  his  family,  as  it 
prevented  their  recovery  of  their  lands,  lost  on 
account  of  their  conduct  in  1745,  after  the  general 
pardon  and  amnesty  had  been  granted.  Tlib  es- 
tates went  to  a  distant  branch. 


Bobert  Macgregor  Campbell  was  »  younger  son 
of  Mr.  Macgregor  of  Glengyle,  (a  respectable 
family  in  Perthshire,)  by  a  daughter  of  Campbell 
of  Glenlyon,  sister  to  the  commander  at  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glenco.  He  was  bom  some  time  between 
1657  and  1660,  and  married  Helen  Campbell,  of 
the  family  of  Glenfalloch.  As  cattle  was  at  that 
period  the  principal  Biarketable  produce  of  the 
hills,  the  younger  sons  of  gentlemen  had  few  other 
means  of  procuring  an  independent  subsistence, 
than  by  engaging  in  this  sort  of  traffic. 

At  an  early  period  Rob  Rov  was  one  of  the 
moat  respectable  and  snccesaful  drovers  in  his 
diatrict.  Before  the  year  1707,  he  had  pnrchaaed 
of  the  family  of  Montrose,  the  lands  of  Craig- 
roslane,  on  the  banks  of  Lbchlomond,  and  had 
relieved  some  heavy  debts  on  his  nephew's  estate 
of  Glengyle.  While  in  this  prosperous  state  he 
continued  respectcKl  for  his  honourable  dealings, 
both  in  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands. 

Previously  to  the  Union,  no  cattle  had  been 
permitted  to  pass  the  English  border.  As  a  boon, 
or  encouragement,  however,  to  conciliate  the  peo- 
ple to  that  measure,a  free  intercourse  was  allo^^ed. 
The  marquis  of  Montrose,  created  duke  the  same 
year,  one  of  the  roost  xealous  partisans  of  the 
Union,  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  pri- 
vilege, and  immediately  entered  into  partnership 
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with  Rob  Roy,  who  was  to  purchase  the  cattle, 
and  drive  them  t<3, England  for  sale,  the  duke  and 
he  advancing  an  equal  sum  ;  (10,000  morks  each, 
a  large  sum  in  those  days,  when  the  price  of  the 
best  ox  or  cow  was  seldom  twenty  shillings  ;)  all 
transactions  beyond  this  amount  to  be  on  credit. 
The  purchases  having  been  completed,  Macgregor 
drove  them  to  England  ;  but  so  many  people  had 
entered  into  the  same  speculation,  that  the  market 
was  completely  overstocked,  and  the  cattle  sold 
for  much  less  than  prime  cost. 

Macgregor  returned  home,  and  went  to  the  duke, 
to  settle  the  account  of  their  partnership,  and  to 
pay  the  mone^^  advanced,  with  the  deduction  of 
the  loss.  The  duke,  it  is  said,  would  consent  to 
no  deduction,  but  insisted  upon  principal  and 
interest.  "  In  that  case,  my  lord,"  said  Macgre- 
gor, "  if  these  be  your  principles,  I  shall  not 
make  it  my  principle  to  pay  the  interest,  nor  my 
interest  to  pay  the  principal ;  so  that  if  your 
Grace  do  not  stand  your  share  of  the  loss,  you 
will  have  no  money  from  me."  On  this  they 
separated.  No  settlement  of  accounts  followed  ; 
the  one  insisting  on  retaining  the  money  unless 
the  other  would  consent  to  bear  his  share  of  the 
loss.  Nothing  decisive  was  done,  till  the  rebellion 
of  1715,  when  Rob  Roy  "was  out,**  his  nephew 
Glengyle  commanding  a  numerous  bod^  of  the 
Macgregdrs,  but  under  the  control  of  his  unclc*s 
superior  judgment  and  experience.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  duke  of  Montrose's  share  of. the  cattle 
speculation  j^ras  expended.  The  next  year  his 
Grace  took  legal  means  to  recover  his  money,  and 
got  possession  of  the  lands  of  Craigrostane,  on 
account  of  his  debt.  This  rendered  Macgregor 
desperate.  Determined  that  his  Grace  should  not 
enjoy  his  lands  with  impunity,  he  collected  a 
band  of  about  twenty  followers,  declared  open 
war  against  him,  find  gave  up  his  whole  course  of 
regular  droving,  declaring  that  the  estate  of  Mon- 
trose should  in  future  supply  him  wkh  cattle,  and 
that  he  would  make  the  duke  rue  the  day  he  quar- 
relled with  him.  He  kept  his  word;  and  fo- 
nearly  thirty  years,  that  is,  till  the  day  of  h 
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death,^  regularly  levied  contrlbations  on  the  duke 
and  fau  tenaots ;  not  b;  nigbtlj  depcedationa  and 
robberies,  but  in  broad  da^,  and  in  a  sysiematic 
manner,  on  an  appointed  time,  making  a  complete 
sweep  o(  all  the  cattle  of  a  district  ;  always  past- 
ing over  those  not  belonging  to  the  duke*s  estate, 
or  the  estates  of  iiis  friends  and  adherents.  And 
having  prevloasly  given  notice  where  he  was  to 
be  on  a  certain  day,  with  his  i^ittle,  he  was  met 
there  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  cooatrjr,  to 
whom  he  sold  them  publicly.  These  meetings, 
or  tiystes  as  they  were  called,  were  held  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country ;  aometimes  the  cattle 
were  driven  south,  bat  ohcner  to  the  north  and 
west,  where  the  influence  of  his  frient^  the  duke 
oC  Argyle,  protected  him. 

Whent^e  cattle  were  ia  this  manner  driven 
«w«y,  the  tenants  paid  no  sent,  S9  that  the  duke 
w«s  the  ultimate  sufferer*  But  be  was  made  to 
suffer  in  every  way«  The  rents  of  the  lower  Cums 
were  partly  paid  in  grain  and  meal,  which  was 
generally  lodged  in  a  store-house,  or  granary, 
called  Gimal,  near  the  loch  of  Monteith.  When 
Macgregor  wanted  a  -8Upf>ly  of  meal,  he  sent 
notice  to  a  number  of  the  tenants  to  meet  him  at 
the  Qtmal,  on  a  certain  day,  with  their  horses,  to 
carry  home  his  meal.  They  met  accordingly, 
when  he  ordered  the  horses  ta  be  loaded,  and 
giving  a  regular  receipt  to  his  Qrace's  storekeeper 
fgr  the  ^nantity  .taken,  he  marched  away,  always 
entertaiung  the  people  very  handsomely,  and 
careful  never  to  take  the  meal  UH  it  had  been 
lodged  in  the  duke's  store-house,  in  payment  of 
rent.    When  the  money  rents  wer^  paid,  Maceie- 

S>T  frequently  attended.  On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
raham,  of  Killearn,  (the  factor,)  had  collected 
the  tenants  to  pay  their  renta,  all  Rob  Rot*s 
men  happened  to  be  absent,  except  Aleaander 
Stewart,  the  Bailie.  With  this  single  attendant 
he  descended  to  Chapellairoch,  where  the  factor 
and  tenanuVere  assembled.  He  reached  the 
house  after  it  was  dark,  and  looking  in  at  the 
window,  he  saw  KiUoam,  surrounded  by  a  number 
Pf  the  tenanU,  with  a  bag  full  of  money  which 


he  had  received,  and  was  in  the  act  of  depositiB^ 
it  in  a  press  or  cupboard  :  at  the  same  time  sav- 
ing, that  he  would  cheerfully  give  all   in  the  ba^ 
for  Rob  Roy's  head.    This  notiflcation  was  not 
lost  on  the  outside  visitor,  who  instantly  gave 
orders,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  place  two  men  at  each 
window,  two  at  each  coraer,  and  four  at  each  of 
the  two  doors,  thus  appearing  to  have  twenty 
men.  Immediately  the  door  opened,  and  he  walked 
in,  with  his  attendant  close  behind,  each  armed 
with  a  sword  in  his  right,  and  a  pistol  in  his  left 
hand,  and  with  dirks  and  pistols  slung  In  their 
belts.    The  company  started  up,  but  he  desired 
them  to  sit  down,  as  his  business  was  onlj  with 
Killearn,  whom  he  desired  to  hand  down  the  bag, 
and  put  it  on  the  table.    When  this  was  done,  he 
desired  the  money  to  be  counted,  and  proper  re- 
ceipts to  be  dmwn  out,  certifying  that  he  received 
the  money  from  the  duke  of  Montrose's  a^nt,  sj 
the  duke's  property,  the  tenants  having  paid  their 
rents,  so  that  na  after-demand  could  to  mac^  on 
them  on  account  of  this  transaction ;  and  finding 
that  so^ie  of  the  people  |^d  not  obtained  receipts, 
he  desitTed  the  factor  to  grant  them  iramediateK, 
*'  to  shew  his  Grace,  (sant  be,)  that  it  ia  from  him 
I  take  the  money,  and  no^  from  these  honest  mea^ 
who  have  paid  him."    After  the  whole  was  coa- 
cludedy  he  ordered  supper,  saying,  that  aa  he  had 
got  the  purse  he  should  pay  the  bill;  and  after 
they  had  drank  heartily  together   for    several 
hours,  he  called  his  Bailie  to  produce  his  dirk, 
and  lay  .it  naked  <m  tlie  table.    Killeara  was  then 
sworn,  that  he  would  not  move,  nor  direct  an; 
one  else  to  moye  from,  that  spot,  for  the  space  d 
an  hour  after  tlie  <kparture  of  BAacgregor,  who 
thus  cautioned  him  :   *'  If  you  break  your  oath, 
yen  know  what  you  are  to  expect  in  the  next 

world;  and  in  this" pointing  to  his  dirk,    fh 

then  walked  away,  and  was  beyond  pursuit  beftfe 
the  hour  expired. 

At  another  collection  of  rentj  by  the  same  gei^ 
tleman,  Macgregor  made  hia  appearance,  aa' 
carried  him  away,*  with  his  servants,  t^  a  aanH 
Ishind  in  the  west  end  of  L6ch  Cathrinr ;  astf 


having  kept  him  there  for  several  clays,  entertain- 
io^  him  in  the  best  manner,  as  a  duke's  represen- 
tative ought  to  be,  he  dismissed  him  with  the 
usual  receipts  and  com^pUments  to  his  Grace. 

In  this  manner  did  tiiis  extraordinarf  man  live 
in  open  violation  and  defiance  of  the  bws  of  his 
Gouotry,  and  died  peaceably  in  his  bed,  when 
neatly  eighty  years  of  age.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  country  round,  high  and  low, 
the  dnke  of  Montroae,  and  his  immediate  friends, 
only  excepted. 

IIow  such  things  could  happen,  at  so  late  a 
period^  must  appear  incredible ;  and  this,  too, 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  ganisons  of  Stirling 
and  Dumbarton,  and  the  populous  city  of  Glas- 
gow  ;  and,  indeed,  with  a  small  garrison  stationed 
at  Inversnaid,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  on 
the  estate  which  had  belonged  to  Macgreeor,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  checking  his  depredations. 
The  truth  is,  the  thing  could  not  have  happened 
had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  man's 
character ;  for  with  all  his  lawless  spoliations, 
and  QBiemitting  acts  of  vengeance  and  robbery 
against  tiie  Montiose  fomilv,  he  had  not  an  enemy 
in  the  country  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 
lie  never  Irart  or  meddled  with  the  property  of  a 
poor  man ;  and,  as  has  been  slated,  was  always 
careful  that  his  great  enemy  should  be  the  priuci- 
|]a|  and  the  only  sufferer.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
It  was  quite  impossible  that,  notwithstanding  all 
his  enterprises,  address,  intrepidity,  and  vigilance, 
he  could  have  long  escaped,  in  a  populous  coun- 
try,  with  a  warlike  people,  well  qualifled  to  exe- 
cute any  daring  exploit,  such  as  the  seizure  of 
this  man,  had  they  been  his  enemies,  and  willing 
to  do  so.  Instead  of  which,  he  lived  socially 
among  them,  that  is,  as  social  as  an  dutlaw, 
always  under  a  certain  degree  of  alarm,  could  do ; 
^viag  the  education  of  gentlemen  to  his  sons, 
frequenting  the  most  populous  towns,  and  whether 
in  Edinbuigli,  Perth,  c*  Glasgow,  equally  safe, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  displayed  great  and 
masterly  address  in  avoiding  or  calling  for  public 
notice.     These  instances  of  hii  adcSress  struck 
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terror  into  the  minds  of  the  troops  whom  he  often 
defeated  and  ont-generalled. 

One  of  the  instances  occurred  in  Breodalbane,. 
when  an  officer  and  forty  chosen  men  were  sent 
out  aftcT  him.  The  party  crossed  through  Glen* 
blloch  to  Tynedrum ;  and  Macgregor,  who  had 
full  ioformation  of  all  their  movements,  was  with  ■ 
a  party  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  He  put 
himself  in  disguise  of  a  beggar,  with  a  bag  of 
meal  hung  on  his  back ;  (in  those  daya  alms  were 
always  bestowed  in  produce ;)  went  10  the  inn  al . 
Tynedrum,  where  the  party  was  <|uartered,  walked 
into'the  kitchen  with  great  seeming  indifleieaee, 
and  sat  down  among  the  soldiers.  Tltey  soon  f<Qund 
the  beggar  was  a  lively  sarcastic  fellow,  when  they 
began  to  attempt  some  practical  jokea  upon  hinu 
He  pretended  to  be  very  angry,  and  threatened  to 
tell  Rob  Roy,  who  i^oold  quickly  show  they  were 
not  to  give,  with  impunity,  such  usage  to  a  poor 
harmless  person.  |le  wasimmediateh  asked  what 
he  knew  of  Rob  Roy,  and  if  he  coaJd  tell  friiefi» 
he  was.  On  his  answering  that  he  knew  him  well, 
and  where  he  was,  the  seijeant  informed  the  offi- 
cer, who  immediately  sent  for  him.  After  some 
conversation,  the  beggar  consented  to  accompanyr 
them  to  Crianlarieh,  a  few  miles  diitant,  where 
he  said  Rob  Roy^  and  his  men  were,  and  that  he 
believed  their  arms  were  lodged  in  one  house, 
while  they  were  sitting  in  another.  He  added, 
that  Rob  Ro^  was  very  friendly,  and  aometimes 
joked  with  him,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the 
table;  '<  And  when  it  is  (kick,*'  said  he,  "  1  will 
go  forward ;  you  will  follow  in  half  an  hoar,  and 
when  near  Uie  house,  roah  on,  place  your  men  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  ready  to  seise  on  the  arms 
of  the  Highlanders,  while  yon  shal(  go  round  to 
the  front,  with  the  serjeaut  and  two  men.;  walk 
in,  and  call  out  that  the  whole  are  your  prisoners, 
and  don't  be  surprised  although  you  see  me  at  the 
head  of  the  company."  As  they  maiched  on  they 
had  to  pass  a  rapid  stream  at  [Mhie,  a  sffot  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  defeat  oCllobert  Bruce, 
by  Macdougal  of  Lorn,  in  the  year  1864.  Here 
the  soldiers  asked  their  merry  friend,  tl^e  beggarj 
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to  Mri7  tbem  throng  on  hif  beck.  Tbis  he  did, 
sometimes  taking  two  at  a  time,  till  he  took  the 
whole  over,  demanding;' a  penny  from  each  for  his 
trouble.  When  it  was  dark  ihey  pushedT  on,  the 
beggar  having  gone  before.  The  oflicer  followed 
the  directions  of  his  guide,  and  darted  into  the 
liouse,  with  the  Serjeant  and  three  soldiers.  They 
had  hardly  time  to  look  to  the  end  of  the  table, 
wbece  thsy  saw  the  beggar  standing,  when  the 
door  was  shot  behind  them,  and  they  were  in- 
stantly pinioned,  two  men  standing  on  each  side, 
holding  pistols  to  their  ears,  and  declaring  they 
wers  dead  men  if  they  uttered  a  word.  The  beg- 
gar went  oat  and  called  in  two  moro  men,  who 
were  instantly  8ecarrd,and  so  on  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  whole  party.  Having  been  disarmed, 
they  were  placod  nnder  a  strong  guard  till  morn- 
ing, when  he  gave  them  a  plentiful  breakfast,  and 
released  them  on  parole,  (the  bailie  attending 
with  his  dirk,  over  which  the  olRcer  gave  his  pa- 
role,) to  return  immediately  to  their  garrison, 
xrithoot  attempting  any  thing  more  at  this  time. 
This  promise  Rob  Roy  made  secure  by  keeping 
their  arms  and  ammunition,  as  lawful  prise  of 
war. 

Some  time  after  the  same  officer  was  again  sent 
ftflter  this  noted  character;  probably  to  retrieve 
his  former  mishap.  In  this  expedition  he  was 
mor<»  fortuoate,  for  he  took  two  of  the  freeboot- 
ers prisoners,  in  the  higher  parts  of  Brcadalbane, 
near  the  scene  of  the  former  exploit,  but  the  con- 
eloaion  was  nearly  similar.  Hb  losf  no  time  in 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Perth,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  patting  his  prisoners  in  jail ;  but  Rob 
Uoy  was  equally  alert  in  pursuit.  His  men  march- 
ed in  a  parallel  line  with  the  soldiers,  who  kepi 
along  tUe  bottom  of  the  valley,  on  the  south  side 
of  i^h  Tay,  while  the  others  kept  close  up  the 
side  of  the  hill,  anxiously  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dash  down  and  rescue  their  comitides, 
if  they  saw  any  remissness,  or  want  of  alien  lion 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.  Nothing  of  tliis  kind 
offered,  and  the  party  had  passed  Tay  bridge,  near 
'^h  they  halted  and  slept.    Macgregor  now  saiv 
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that  something  must  soon  be  done,'  or  nover,  as 

they  would  speedily  gain  the  low  country,  and  be 
out  of  reach.  In  the  course  of  the  nigbt  he  pto- 
curcd  a  number  of  goat-skins,  and  cords,  with 
which  he  dressed  himself  and  bis  party  in  the 
wildest  manner  possible;  and  poshing  foiwafd 
before  day-light,  took  post  near  the  road-side,  in 
a  thick  wood  below  Grandtully  castle.  When  the 
soldiers  came  in  e  line  with  the  party  in  ambosb. 
the  Highlanders,  with  one  leap,  darted  down  apoo 
them,  uttering  such  yells  and  sboQta»  as,  along 
with  their  frightful  appearance,  so  confounded 
the  soldiers  that  they  were  overpowered  and  <&•• 
armed,  without  a  man  being  hurt  on  either  aide. 
Rob  Roy  kept  the  arms  and  ammunition,  released 
the  soldiers,  and  marched  away  in  triumph,  with 
his  rescued  men. 

The  terror  of  his  name  was  much  increaeed  by 
exploits  like  these,  which  perhaps  lost  nothing 
by  the  telling,  as  the  soldiers  would  not  probably 
be  inclined  to  diminish  the  dimger  and  fatigues  ci 
a  duty  in  which  they  were  so  often  defeated.  Bat 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  sloriea  preserved 
and  related  of  this  man  and  his  actiona,  which 
were  always  daring  and  well  contrived,  often  sac- 
cessful,  but  never  directed  against  the  poor,  nor 
prompted  in  revenge,  except- against  the  dake  of 
Montrose  ;  and  without  an  instance  of  murder  or 
bloodshed  committed  by  any  of  bb  party,  except 
in  their  own  defence. 

In  his  war  against  the  Montrose  family  he  was 
supported  and  abetted  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  firom 
whom  he  always  received  shelter  when  hani  preaaed, 
or,  to  use  a  hunting  term«  when  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  earthed  by  the  troops.  These  two  pow- 
erful families  were  still  rivals,  although  Montrose 
had  left  the  Tories,  and  joined  Ai^yle  and  the 
Whig  interest.  It  is  said  that  Mootiose  reproached 
Argyle,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  with  protectisc 
the  roblicr  Rob  Roy ;  when  the  Utter,  with  bis 
usual  eloc^uence  and  address,  parried  off  ibe  accu- 
sation, (>^-hich  he  could  not  deny,)  by  jocukrly 
answering,  that  if  he  protected  the  robber,  the 
otlicr  supported  him. 


PtRST  B0TABLI8)IMBIft  OF  A  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  THB  PRB8BYTCRIAN  CHURCH. 

U  was  not  till -ie)7,  fifty  yoars  after  the  final 
establishment  of  the  presbyterian  religion  in 
Scotland,  that  Parliament  made  any  effectual  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  its  ministers.  '  By  the 
statatOy  chap.  S,  of  the  Parliament  of  that  'year, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  along  vith  certain  commis- 
siooecs  from  the  clergy,  nobility,  baro^  or 
knights,  and  boTgesses,  were  appointed  with  pother 
to  call  before  them  all  persons  having,  or  claim- 
ing right  to  tithes,  either  as  proprietors  or  as 
leasees,  and  to'  assign  from  the  tithes  of  esch 
parish  a  perpetual  local  stipend  to  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  the  minimum  being  500  merks,  or 
about  £%7»  15s.  sterKng,  and  the  maximum  800 
merks,  or  £44. 9s.  sterling.-  This  statute,  how- 
ever, provides  that  where  the  fruits  of  any  benefice 
were  in  possession  of  the  minister,  they  should 
be  enjofsd  bv  him,  as  before,  and  should  not  be 
fiobject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  be- 
caaae  thero  were  many  parsonages,  at\he  time  of 
tbe  Reformation,  which  had  not  been  attached 
to  any  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  but  be- 
Jong«d  to  the  clergy  actually  serving  the  cure. 
The-churches  again,  belonging  to  the  episcopal 
bene6ces,  seem  also  to  have  been  exempted  from 
this  commission,  as  falling  under  the  general 
clause  of  the  statute^ restoring  tlie  episcopal  or- 
der, by  which  the  bishops  were  bound  to  provide 
a  competent  stipend;  but,  in  all  other  cases,  the 
]p>rovision  of  the  church  was  placed  on  a  sure 
VAfctflriation,  the  commissioners  having  power  to 
uSsign  a  competent  L^ipend  to  each  minister  from 
the  tithes  of  his  own  parish,  and  the  tithes  were 
cqaalW  subject  to  the  burthen  of  this  stipend,  and 
placed  equally  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
^miasioners,  whether  they  were  vested  in  the 
'  crown,  by  the  act  of  Annexation,  1587,  or  had 
'  passed  into  iho  hemls  of  the  lay-impropriators. 
»  Tlie  statute  in  conchision,  enacted,  probaoly  with 
^  a  view  of  reconciling  tlie  lay-impropriators  to 
this  augmented  provision  of  the  clergy,  that  no 
r    person  who  enjoyed  the  possession  of' tithes,  by 
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rights,  according  to  law,  at  the  time  when  tbey 
^i^re  granted ,  should  be  liable  to  any  further 
challenge,  or  alteration  in  their  pof 


TERRIBLB    IHONDATION.. 

On  Christmas  eve,  in  1^58,  there  happened  ao 
inundation  in  Lothian,  great  beyond  example. 
The  rivers  swollen  by  excessive  rains,  rose  above 
their  banks,  and  swept  away  many  bridges  and 
houses;  tall  oaks  and  other  large  trees  that  grew 
on  the  banks  were  undermined  by  tbe  wtUers,  and 
carried  off  to  the  sea.  The  sheaves  of  com,  laid 
out  to  dry  in  the  adjacent  fields,  were  utterly  lost. 
The  suburb  of  Haddiugton,  called  the  Nuagate, 
was  levelled  to  the  ground.    When  the  water  ap- 

R reached  the  Nunnery  at  Haddington,  a  certain 
un  snatched  up  the  statue  of  tbe  Virgin,  and 
threatened  to  throw  it  into  the  river,  unless  Mary 
protected  her  abbey  from  the  inundation;  at  that 
moment  the  river  retired,  and  gradually  sabsided 
within  its  ancient  limits.  The  Nun  (savaFordan) 
was  a  simpleton,  but  devont,  although  not  ac* 
cording  to  knowledge.  If,  however,  she  per- 
ceived any  abatement  of  the  inundation  before 
she  uttered  her  threat,  she  waa  not  a  simpleton. 

JOHN  ROT  STEWART. 

A  gentleman  of  the  Bradwardioe  ohtfaeter  ia  . 
still  remembered  by  tbe  Bighlandeia  with  a  de» 
giee  of  admiration  bordering  on  entbusiasm ;  this 
was  John  Stewart,  of  the  fiunily  of  KincardiBe, 


in  Strathspey,  known  to  tbe  covntry  by  the  i 
of  John  Roy  Stewart,  an  accomplished  gcnileBuiD, 
an  elegant  scholar  and  poet,  a  brave  soldier,  and 
an  able  ofl&cer.  He  composed,  with  equal  (acility, 
in  English,  Latin,  and  Gaelic ;  but  it  was  by  hia 
songs,  epigrams,  and  descriptive  pieces  in  tbe  lat- 
ter language,  that  he  aUiacted  the  admiiation  of 
his  .countrymen. 

*  He  was  an  active  leader  in  the  lebellion  of 
1745,  and  during  his  hiding  of  many  months,  be 
had  more  leisure  to  indulge  his  taste  for  poetry 
and  song.  The  country  traditions  are  fall  of  hia 
descriptive  pieces,  eulogies,  and   laments   on 
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frieitdi,  or  in  sttuiiim  to  the  eveflita  of  that  aofor- 
tonate  period.  He  had  been  loogr  is  the  iervice 
of  PniDoe  MMtFoittigal,  and  had  riicB  lo  the  rank 
of  Colonel. 

He  wai  in  Seotfaind  in  17459  snd  commanded  a 
regiment  compoaed  of  the  tenMta  of  haa  family, 
and  a  considerable  vmnAier  el  tbe  foilowen  of 
Sir  Geofgo  Stewart,  oi  iSnsdtolly,  who  had  been 
platec^  under  hit  finaiMand ;  with  thaie,  amounl-  >■ 
ing,  in  ally  to  4$d  mum,  ho  joined  the  rebel  army, 
and  Movad  o«e  of  ita  ableat  parUaana.  Had  the 
rebel  rawarinndera  beaeflted  by  his  judgment  and 
flMtitary  talents,  that  deplorable  contest  would 
kavo^pfobablyy  been  lengthened,  anA  naieh  addi- 
^onat  aiMery  inflicted  on  the  coonlry.  Cokmel 
Stewart  rocoaiuended  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  Dtthe  of  G^mberlaad'a  army  across  the  Spey. 
Had  thia  adrice  been  actad  upon,  allowing  for  the 
expeditioua  moveaaenta  of  we  rebels^  many  men 
maat  have  been  loot  in  foseiag  the  passage  of  that 
rapid  rive*. 


P&ICB   QF   woo;.  AFTER   TUB   UNION. 

The  wool  of  Scotland  fell  vety  considembly  in 
its  prke  in  conse^once  of  the  Union  with  Eng- 
land, by  which  it  was  excluded  from  the  great 
mafket  of  Europe,  and  confined  to  the  narrow  one 
of  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  landi  in  the  son^em  counties  of  Scotland, 
lehieh  are  chiefly  a  aheep  conntry,  would  have 
been  very  dseply  afieoted  oy  this  event,  had  not 
tharwe  in  the  prise  of  butchers*  meak  fully  com- 
pensated the  iaU  in  the  price  of  wooL 

HIRaCLB   PLAYS,  OR   IIY8TBRIB8. 

Miracle  plays,  or  Mysteries,  weoe  common 


many  P\"*^*  '^^  ScoUaad  in  the  time  of  Popery, 


rs,  or  Myi 

iScothmd 
Being  the  first  and  eatUest  of  modem  dramatic 
exhibitions,  they  were  performed  originally « in 
charehesaad  monasteries,  afterwards  in  the  open 
aiv^  or  sooiespdt  calcukted  to  shew  the  pecfprm^ 
anceto  the  greatest  advantage.  Rude  and  even 
ndicalom  as  they  may  now  appear  to  be,  they 
eimrft  imeresting  aa(|  iaalraetive  lo  oi|r  anceftois ; 


they  liad  a  tendency  to  soften  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  to  teach  the  great  trutln  of  cbristianit; 
to  many  who  coukl  ^ot  read  the  holy  scriptures. 

These  mystenes,  or  religious  exhibitions,  were 
origimally  ander  the  direction  of  the  monks  and 
of  the  clergy,  who  were  the  actors;  and  to  whow 
the  people  were  probably  indebted  for  their  in- 
troductMB  into  Scotland*  In  Aberdeen  they  ap- 
.  however,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  been 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  two  personages, 
styled  "  The  Abbot  and  Prior  of  Boa-Accord," 
who  were  represented  by  two  young  citizens, 
probably  sons,  or  connexions  of  some  of  the 
magistrates  in  whom  the  nomination  of  these 
popular  dfices  was  vested. 

The  salary  which  was  annexed  to  them,  Cos 
supporting  their  charges,  was  genamlly  five  merks, 
or  the  fines  of  admimioa  of  two  bargesses  of 
guild;  bat  was  increased  f^om  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  addition  which  was  made  to  those 
fines.  The  earliest  exhibition  of  this  kind  on 
record,  is  the  play  of  ^  Halyblnde,"  which  was 
performed  in  1440,  at  the  Windmilk^hUl,  under 
the  "  Abbot  and  Prior  of  Bon-aeeoid.*'  The  ex- 
pense on  this  occasion  bfting  fiT«  aiecks,  iraa  de- 
frayed as  above  mentioned. 

In  1479,  we  find  announced  ia  the  feast  of  Cor» 
pus  Christi,  a  similar  play,  which,  was  attended 
with  the  like  expense.  In  process  ol  tiaae  saeh 
religious  exhibition^  became  secular  amua^ments, 
and  profane  subjects  were  introduced,  as  tbe  lavor- 
ite  topics  of  plays  performed  by  the  citiaens. 
These  recreations,  it  aeems,  were  loo  frequently 
practised;  accordingly,  we  fi:»i  they  were  after- 
wards restricted,  by  the  magisUatea,  to  cenaia 
days  in  the  year;  namely,  to  the  Anniveraarr  of  St. 
Nicholas,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  boroug^ha,  tl» 
Buadayaof  May,  and  other  festival  day  a.  On  these 
occasions,  the  citiaens  dressed  in  their  gayest  ar- 
ray, assembled  at  the  Woolman-hill  and  Play  field, 
where  they  received  the  Abbot  and  Prior  of  Boe- 
accord  with  pompous  ceremony.  These  persoa- 
ages,  and  their  tmin  of  attendants,  mounted  cs 
steeds,  afterwards  proce^  in  pamde  throa^h  tb< 
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fttreets  of  the  town.  The  remainder  of  tlie  (fey 
was  devoted  to  mirth  and  festivity,  to  dancing, 
and  to  the  exhibition  of  gannet,  fiarces,  and  plays, 
Goneludiog  with  a  banquet,  which  appears  to  hme 
been,  not  uufreqneatly,  attended  with  tumult  and 
disorder. 

To  be  absent  on  these  festivals  was  an  offence, 
which  was  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  of- 
fender's lease,  if  he  held  such  of  the  commuaitv ; 
or  by  a  pecuntary  fine,  t»  be  applied  either  to  ifie 
expense  of  the  lights,  or  of  the  repairs  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas. 

ANCtBNT   HIGHLAND   DRB9S. 

The  following  account  of  the  dress»  is  by  an 
author  who  wrote  before  the  year  1597.  **  They," 
the  Highlanders,  **  delight  in  marbled  cloths,  es- 
pecially that  have  long  stripes  of  sundrie  colours; 
they  k>V«  chiefly  purple  and  blue ;  their  predeces- 
sors used  short  mantles,  or  plaids  of  divers  co- 
lours, sundrie  ways  divided,  and  among  some,  tlie 
same  custom  is  observed  to  this  day ;  but  for  the 
most  part  now  they  are  brown,  most  near  to  the 
colour  of  the  hadder,  to  the  effect  when  they  lie 
among  the  hadders,  the  bright  colour  of  Uieir 
plaids  shall  not  bewray  them*  with  the  which  la- 
ther coloured  than  cMy  they  aafier  the  aiost  cruel 
tempests  that  blow  in  the  open  ftelds»  \u  mch 
sort,  thai  usa  night  of  snow  they  afeep aoHMt'' 

PSTRIB  W9t,  nuL  ■WWfWJm. 

Petfie  Roy  came  4dwb  f^on  the  HighfeadaiB 
w^th  hia  meu  to  levy  contrihations  in  tn&  town  of 
Keith,  in  1661,  aod  threatened  to  bvn  it  down  if 
he  was  mot  satisied.  Daring  the  time  that  they 
were  drinksag  at  a  poUic  hooee,  the  gndwifla  aod 
the  servaat  contrived  to  pour  raw  aowcsa  into 
their  guns,  and  word  was  sent  to  thefaiiidof  Glen- 
gerroon,  who  dwells  at  a  place  now  called  New 
Mill.  An  alarm  was  given  by  lowing  the  kirk 
bell,  which  was  done  with  such  violence  as  to 
crack  it.  Petrie  and  his  men  found  themselves 
in  ap  unpleasant  situation  when  their  guns  would 
not  go  off.  At  the  brig  of  Isia,  Glengerroch  fired 
and  shot  the  piper  who  marched  in  front,  who 


tumbled  into  the  water,  and  beat  Roy*s  men  back' 
to  the  kirk-yard,  where  several  were  killed.  Clen- 
gerroch  and  Roy  there  engaged,  where  the  hitter 
was  severely  wounded;  He  however  escaped  to 
Balloch,  and  took  shelter  in  a  lami.  The  owner 
sent  a  child  to  Keith  for  medicines,  who  being 
questioned,  replied,  **  they  were  for  a  man  who 
was  bleeding  m  my  Csther's  bam."  This  led  to 
the  discovery,  and  he  was  taken,  and  carried  to 
EdtnboTgh,  where  he  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
sevemi  moideiB,  for  which  he  was  executed. 

SUPBUNTBNSIA  HTS. 

llie  few  proteslant  ministers  at  the  reformat  ion 
were  distributed  among  the  Royal  Baighs,  and 
made  it  more  their  concern  to  establish,  and  pnv* 
pagate  the  pure  doctrines  of  religion,  than  lo  de* 
lermine  and  fix  any  one  model  or  fenn  of  ehueeii 
government  $  and  u^til  government  shooM  he  do- 
Kbemtely  settled,  a  few  sapeiintesdaels  were  ap^ 
pointed,  but  these  conU  in  no  propriety  be  called 
bishops,  soch  as  were  apder  popery,  or  in  some 
after  periods  of  the  reloitaation,  for  they  had  no 
episcopal  oenseciation.  They  were  sokosly  act 
apart  *to  tlMir  ofice  by  mere  prcahytera;  they 
neilhor  dsined  nor  exeicised  a  sale  power  of 
ordinsUoB,  or  jorisdiciion ;  they  ner^  pretended 
to  bo  an  order  abovo  presbyters :  they  i 
countable  to,  aad  ceantetf  by  the  Geaeial  ^ 
My,  aarf  what  shows  they  ware  bat  a  tetoporanf 
expedieM,  tbeio  were  bat  Are  aamrd,  of  whii5n 
noaBhar  when  one  died,  there  was  no  successor 
to  him  appointed.  And  when  prrsbyteries  were 
erected  the  superinteadanCs  office  ceased, 

HBMBY  acouaiii. 
This  very  learned  professor  of  Theology  in  the 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  was  the  son  of  I^itrick 
Scougdl,  bisbop  of  Ahefdeen,  from  1664  to  1689. 
He  has  the  distinguishing  merit  of  being  tlie  first 
Scottish  divine  who  wrote  a  good  book  of  practi- 
cal piety.  Before  his  time  Theological  authors 
employed  their  pens  in  writing  on  the  controver- 
sial topics  of  doUrine,  or  on  ecclesiastical  polity. 
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Scougars  ''Life  of  God  in  the  loul of  man/'  was 
published  by  Biihop  Bomet,  in  1091,  8vo.  and  it 
haaiinoe  paaaed  tbroag^h  manj  editions,  being 
considered  ja  work  of  eminent  piety,  without  en- 
thosiasm,  and  written  in  a  clear  neat  style. 

Henry  Scougal  died  in  the  life  time  of  his 
lather,  the  bishop,  who  is  said  to  have  supported 
his  loss  by  the  purest  source  of  christian  conso- 
lation, and  offered  up  thanks  to  Qod  as  his  son's 
funeral  passed  by  the  house  in  which  he  was,  that 
he  had  been  blessed  and  honored  with  jiuih  a  son. 

Of  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  Heory  Scou^al 
little  is  known,  and  the  traditions  respecting  him 
are  somewhat  contradictory. — He  is  said  to  have 
been  eminently  pious  towards  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  found  it  hard  to  restrain  the 
excess  of  his  devotion  towards  women.  It  is 
said  that  becoming  enamoured  of  a  married  lady, 
at  Aberdeen,  that  he  might  keep  himself  from  her 
Company,  and  subdue  his  passion,  he  took  up  his 
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pointed  towards  the  east  and  south.  The  colonels, 
who  were  mostly  noblemen,  as  Rothes,  Cassilis 
Eglington,  Dalhousie,  Lindsay,  Lowdon,  Boyd, 
Sinclair,  Balcarras,  Flemyng,  Kircudbright,  Ers- 
kine,  Montgomery,  Yester,  &c.  lay  in  large  tents, 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  regiments ;  their 
captains,  who  generally  were  barons,  or  chief 
gentlemen,  lay  around  them  ;-  next  to  these  were 
the  lieutenants,  who  were  generally  old  vetemna, 
and  had  served  in  that,  or  a  higher  station,  over 
sea :  and  the  common  soldiers  kiy  outmost,  all  in 
hots  of  timber,  covered  with  divot  or  straw. 
Every  company,  which  according  to  the  first  plan 
did  consist  of  two  hundred  men,  had  their  colours 
flying  at  the  captain's  tent-door,  with  the  Scots 
arms  upon  them,  and  this  motto  in  golden  letters, 
**  For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant" 

Against  this  army,  so  well  arrayed  and  discipli- 
ned,.and  whose  natural  hardihood  was  edged  and 
exalted  by  a  high  opinion  of  this  sacred  cause. 


residence  in  an  apartment  of  the  steeple  of  the  I  Charles  march^  at  the  head  of  a  large  force ;  but 
Cathedral  Cha^h  of  St.  Machars,  until  his  death.  1  divided  by  the  emuliation  of  the  commanders,  and 


He  is  said  to  have  been  then  so  corpulent,  that 
his  executors  were  forced  to  extract  the  body 
through  a  window. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he  may 
have  chosen  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  singular 
place  for  the  sake  of  retirement,  and  from  an  en- 
thusiastic ^desire  of  applying,  without  interrup- 
tion, to  his  literary  pursuits.  A  portrait  of  him 
is  preserved  in  the  hall  of  the  King's  College. 
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It  is  a  round  hill,  about  a  Scots  mile  in  circle, 
rising  with  very  little  declivity  to  the  height  of  a 
bow-shot,  and  the  head  somewhat  pluin,  and  near 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  and  breadth ;  on  the 


enervated,  by  disuse  of  arms,  a  faintness  of  spirit 
pervaded  the  royal  arm^,  and  the  King  stooped  to 
a  treaty  with  his  Scottish  subjects.  This  treaty 
was  soon  broken,*  and  in  the  following  year, 
Duns-law  again  presented  the  same  edifying  spec- 
tacle o^  a  presb^terian  army ;  but  the  Scots  were 
not  contented  with  remaining  there.  They  passed 
the  Tweed ;  and  the  English  troops  in  a  skir- 
mish at  Newl^um,  shewed  either  more  daaafection 
or  cowardice  than  at  any  former  period.  This 
war  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  ia 
consequence  •  of  which,  and  of  CharWs  conces- 
sions, made  during  his  subsequent  visit  to  his  na- 
tive country,  the  Scottish  parliament  congntuls- 
ted  him  on  departing  "  a  contented  king  from  a 
contented  people."    If  such  content  ever  existed, 


top  it  was  garnished  with  nearly  forty  field-pieces,  |  it  was  of  short  duration! 


THE  END. 
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I^ealey,  Bishop  of  Ross,  Mstllir 

*Jt 

loch  Keith           ... 

4* 

K«lth,lhmllref               —            ~ 

54 

Leslie,  Dr  John,  hia  life 

«S9 

Xodtoa  Udr*a  rMMTlu  oa  the  Hlshlud 

marshal,  669— bU  life 

636 

Lettered  crjigs                •              - 

398 

aoifonn                 .     * 

4«3 

Kdlhs  and  Cbn  Gaa               -> 

471 

Levea  ualer            -              - 

54* 

IoftAt«,ti«atine«toff 

«40 

Kelso,  Old  Kirk  of         —            — 

66 

Leren,  Loih,  siege  of  the  Cm«I«  «*f    - 

46 

iMcs,  naaae  of            •              - 

113 

Abbey                —                — 

7» 

Lcyden,John,  his  life 

54* 

Ioa*of  Scotland 

474 

Kdbnaca          —                   — 

391 

Library  advocates 

471 

3S3 

Kcoaedy,  htetep,  hia  puUIc  works 

175 

writers  to  the  sigset            ^ 

150 

1*7 

Kenneth  Macalplaa,  his  laws          — 

39 

Library,  EdinVurtOi  University 

187 

7*9 

Kefr.fhmllfof             —            — 

f6ti 

LhWel,  Ooacaa,  bis  life 

304 

lavararr.cartteof 

105 

Klloonquar  Loch           —            — 

196 

Liddcadale,  Knight  «f 

113 

Xavcrarr  h«iae  vf,  with  the  Cobtm 

33 

KlUa,  St.  cloMt                —        .  — 

143 

Light,  to  act  a  hood 

«3'i 

fovwe*             '    - 

585 

1aad.fowl                   « 

177 

LlRht,oldaadnew 

66 

Jilc<,  Lords  of           •               -         6l^li 

ratloBs  at       —               — 
Kk 

17 

Ll0it-huu«e  la  the  Isle  oT  Uhy      • 

11 
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- 

PlflC. 

hic. 

'   • 

Paice. 

8herUristar,tetUeor 

43} 

SmientUhminLom 

380 

ULUAVAR  Cavern 

M 

mm 

1x0 

a30 

SargBry,<dMoisof      ....       - 

384 

Vdol  tenure  of  iaads 

m. 

mm 

36« 

fio 

8oUlcr«^,  doMKoT  ihMhel  tBd  Coooteaa  1 J  3 

Umbcage,  taking  of 

«. 

*. 

15 

Skinwotealntbc&iom 

483 

nghlaiid^ 

3»9-48j  1 

Vnioa  Canal 

mm 

mm 

59 

family  of 

677 

m. 

mm 

4^*- 

Shower  of  rain  .           -           - 

547 

• 

688 

Urr,eaoteer        m» 

mm 

mm 

«67 

SightifMCoad           -               -    .  24i.aM  1 

Sweartag,  profane,  actsgalMt 

- 

5IO 

SisBCt,  ndcty  of  Wiiten  to  Uie 

aai 

Symmetry 

516 

VALIANT  Qoaker 

mm 

mm 

6fl6 

SisMwi«iroad9s 

aao 

«. 

mm 

45 

SUver  pipes  of  Um  73Arci*fBeot 

70I 

TACKSMAN 

m. 

5*7 

■» 

M 

4OJ 

Slaclsinof  RotUa          -             -* 

U7' 

Tail  of  a  Chief 

.. 

356 

Vitrified  roru 

« 

M 

M6 

stBgatarcoaooBlmat 

43 1 

Taltananic  ehanctert  w  hooaea 

mm 

040 

SkyUrkt 

347 

TamO»8hanter 

m. 

534 

WADE,  Geacrat,  his  Roada 

mm 

389 

Skr»oUlNliUenU 

659 

M 

046 

WndaetU         •    - 

«. 

M 

asj 

SlotoMd  md  UlBdSoB 

40B 

TaaUllan  Castle 

«. 

ftgS 

Walker,  laobcl,  her  age 

» 

M 

96t 

S«»U*»plo<iik            - 

44» 

Tir«»wny,Caatleof          «. 

». 

xao 

Whllaoe,  Sir  William 

•. 

mm 

54S 

aawllct»ToUaHM«U«B 

4>3 

Tuiam  of  the  4Ud           *» 

« 

675 

Slrjaaam 

•. 

.. 

640 

moaoimnt  of 

103 

TM^ImoMy 

M. 

561 

Tree  and  Tower 

M 

496 

8«ow,hearrfUlof            -       - 

IJ>7 

61 

dword^ 

M 

•. 

6a 

Soiaten,iencrodtTor 

0J»5 

Taylor,  principal 

M 

640 

•• 

408-S33 

aadeat,  their  mode  of  life    - 

704 

TclndCoart         .            .. 

«•' 

IQI 

WMeUnds         m.   . 

— 

■~ 

546 

Sotw»ytlrth,rouUat 

ap4 

Tele*cope,hyR«ma«e        «. 

•. 

696 

Wntch,adeadoae 

«• 

•» 

334 

Bon^  Mdcat,  their  Oflgla 

445 

Temple  la  LewU 

M 

613 

Water  BaU          ^ 

— 

0 

89 

SouordMigMars 

05» 

Tenantry,  warlike 

«. 

49 

Waterloo,  lart  charge  at 

— 

mm 

871 

Spalding,  Chwlee 

385 

Tenotc,  corlona                 ^ . 

«, 

5« 

Wataoa,  Jamea,  hii  Life 

«*      X 

m. 

667 

Spear,  S«otti»h                  •           • 

4I» 

Teaorea,  Feudal. 

mm 

tM 

Watson**  HoepiUl  « 

mm 

^ 

333 

3«5 

Teaof«,  Highland 

7*5 

Watt,  James,  his  Life 

mm 

■• 

S*S 

Spey  Wter 

405 

Thaaea  and  Abthaaet>     ^ 

«. 

4A4 

Wdghta  and  Mcasorea 

-     540^610^601 

SpUer  ud  King  Kobert  1. 

57 

Thief,  trial  of        ^       -^ 

«, 

549 

cr 

69 

demthcwMdhT* 

168 

». 

91 

Whalca,yomig     -. 

M 

m. 

161 

SplrUilntheatr 

M4 

Tbifiage             » 

391-551 

Whirlwind,  remarkable 

«. 

mm 

57 

Tl40M  of                  .                  . 

18 

67« 

— 

M 

98 

Sporta,  Boigher        - 

i»3 

Thunder  atorma                  » 

mm 

33 

Wkk,01d,caBtleof 

— 

-. 

6lf 

sulfa,  dcacdptlon  of        - 

4*5 

Timber,  expmCation  of      - 

mm 

338 

WIckllffe,  hh  followm 

•-> 

•. 

a6r 

55« 

Thomson*!  Seaaona            m 

M 

63 

WKcduUfol 

mm 

^ 

ii6 

■Stkoltona  Imptorenieiits 

430 

Tide,  extraordinary           « 

«. 

.393 

ontstel      ^ 

— 

— 

49 

SUrvstioB 

688 

Tinlla.Wtt 

^ 

%st 

William  and  Margvet 

m 

mm 

197 

S|een7WOod»or  WodStMny 

M 

Tithe  paid  to  Hone 

^ 

ai 

\iniUe  Wastlc,  In  his  caaSle 

«k 

4» 

709 

Tlthea    -           -           -        ^ 

«. 

7«i 

•* 

— 

631 

Stewart,  Stmit,  Sdttrt,  Steward 

707 

Torrent,  auddea    •. 

«• 

300 

Wilsoa,  Marpuct 

— 

mm 

534 

Stcmrtaof  Garth 

433 

Tortare               «.           m. 

M 

S6 

M 

4«r 

S40 

«, 

6J6 

Wbebrldie.       -. 

— 

» 

4fT 

Stewart,  Ja»a  Eoy               -  ^ 

7*9 

mm 

63D 

Wisbart  and  Cromwell 

— 

•• 

374 

stcwarta  aadMiclvon,battl8  bclwcou 

633 

«. 

«57 

Wtshart,  Geoage^  tbe  martyr 

» 

70s 

saniag  CMtle 

645 

.Stepleof  ~ 

M 

tta4 

Wit  and  bravery 

— 

mm 

7" 

Stone  to  yonr'caim 

643 

inUMmUdUages    - 

«. 

51 

Witch  of  ThBWO 

• 

— 

1»S 

Stntastmof  a  aoldter  of  the  4«iul 

673 

T(aiaiBg,cariy     ^ 

«. 

48 

Witchenft    '       . 

mm 

•- 

M4 

440 

» 

Til 

Witches,  eonfiBsaloBfl* 

mm 

— 

3»7 

StrathanM,Lord,proof  of  Ua  death 

431 

Travelling,  rapid 

«■ 

5»0 

ezpenaeoflniraiac 

•- 

.173 

444 

Trial  by  Peera,30a^-by  Jury 

•M 

5fiO 

•M 

•- 

*53 

Stroma 

453 

Tromcha 

^ 

589 

•  scarcity  of 

■•m 

•• 

3t 

•taeita,thcirarlgla 

50s 

TlUchan  Blthopi  mm            .« 

_ 

41 

Wool,  Plioe  of        mm 

« 

•. 

730 

of  BotctiMlrorlslfl 

475 

Tummel  River    « 

»m 

577 

y-m 

U 1.376 

ftitt  King  of  the  fiunUy        30e-3«O 

Taralps,ciiltttBtlonof      ^ 

483-61  f 

•M 

mm 

648 

their  fH«iidal«X74S 

17 

TUrbot 

93 

Wychtlm       ^ 

•N 

mm 

430 

8taai%,  Dr.  Gilbert       - 

668 

Turk  from  the  HlghUnda  ^ 

«. 

679 

mm 

37* 

Sudorific  Ilcbrideaa 

93 

Tva  ftelts           m.           -. 

M 

139 

Sumptnarrtaws 

139 

Twopenny           ^           ^ 

~. 

511 

TARROW,  rinwer  of 

-       •» 

.  ^ 

3it 

731 

Tymwly,  bis  Idea  of  h  good  army  » 

134  1  Tew  tree,  aadeat 

•• 

mm 

6f« 
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BapocMaaitHMpofM 

S$4 

PoMyce,  James,  lib  Ufe 

30 

Glenorvhy,  niinliler  of 

441 

Ssteat,oUudMv 

Oai 

panoBOf 

664 

Olenroy,  parallel  loads  of             — 

4d9 

Forest,  Ettricke       . 

113 

Golf           —               -     — 

6S8 

r ACTOR,  «|DodOM 

660 

Thomas,  bornlng  of        .         . 

198 

Good  advloe           -«             — 

31 

,r»lr  at  In^retMH 

1*5 

PlUar 

154 

Goldmines            —                  — 

igp 

Fair  Heleft  ud  Adam  Flemtog 

540 

654 

Good  and  bMl  copper           — 

«I3 

McoMr»WUltam»hlsUfe        . 

•      34 

Fort  Augnstos,  131— toad  to 

199 

<}ood  far  trade           ^               — 

TOO 

ralklrk^lwtUeof 

544 

-'George 

131 

Goodmaa's  Croft                 -> 

541 

rails  of  tbeClyds 

697 

near  the  Tweed 

X50 

Gooserace  .                — •               •» 

666 

>03 

WllUam 

410 

Gordon  Castle       —               ~ 

83 

ramlae 

65C 

Forts,  vitilflad                                  .    " 

186 

Golden               —             — 

191 

Famine,  maHBrei  to  avert 

ova 

599 

GoMon,  James  his  Ufe               — 

431 

615 

at  Qoatre  Bras 

697 

Gordon,  Jock  and  Tm               — 

111 

FannertiOommcMi 

•     349 

at  Puntcaoy 

628 

Cordon's  Hospital        -*           — 

l<^8 

Farqaluir,  Sir  waiter 

650 

ngnlar  soldiers  of 

668 

Graemes,  clan  of  the        ^              — 

1S« 

ratlatteidof  bottor 

OOO 

Foster  brother,  fidelity  uf 

lOJ 

Giaham,j0hn,ef  ClaverhdbK      — 

4S1 

ntaUtr              - 

aof 

Foster  chUdica 

540 

Colonel,  remarkahlo  s«co*cryef,677 

Fwnor  tteFroiefe 

577 

Foyers,  iliU  of 

401 

Jamos,  MarqnU  of  iioirtnae 

7tS 

PeadU't  Cattle 

405 

France,  Scottish  privileges  in        .      IO3.687 

Grange,  Lady               —           — 

618 

FeiiUNB.GeBeral 

44 

Fiaser  lUghlaBders,  raising  of 

no 

Grant,  Sir  Fraack,  Lord  CoUea,  Us  Itfe 

513 

James,  his  Ufi 

18 

Dr.  James,  his  moniAueaM 

389 

Laird  of  Imprisoned        — 

655 

Robert,  hit  UCb 

3« 

633 

Gram  en  ntm           —                -i» 

6fi2 

the  plotter 

51 

-317 

Gmsing  in  OsUowny               —    ^ 

5>4 

FerocHf  of  a  yoang  soidldr 

3t3 

Fn^s  and  Frenchmen 

671 

Green  an  onlnsky  coloor                — 

145 

Pcrriatoch  whlAer 

98 

FotUng  cloth  in  the  Highlands 

404 

GvBcnGooae           ^                «. 

l«l 

Perrr,  paasafo  of  a        • 

513 

Fyfe,Andrew,hisUfe 

515 

Greenlaw's  Gbmt        •^               — 

333 

PeoholdiBB 

490 

OccpDry,  David,  hU  Ufe             — 

4U 

PlarsoftheCoaatlea 

4*1 

GABSIEL'5  read         —           — 

5 

John,  his  Ufe                — 

406 

PMelItT  to  an  exUod  chief 

574 

Gagging              ^                     — 

667 

OfeyCdf  from  ovOT  the  water         — - 

6»7 

Fiery  Crotf 

•       I5» 

Gale  of  wind         —             — 

109 

Greys,  Scot*,  at  Waterloo            — 

1*1 

Flfoibraed  of  cattle  la 

3I9- 

Game  in  Galloway            —            — 

334 

Grinder,  trade  rtf               —            — 

46t 

FltUl  piety 

I8« 

Gaminer,  Colonel                     — 

671 

Guards  aad  Gendarmes  la  the  Fmcb 

FUlaa,3alBt 

18 

Gcdde*,  Dr.  Alexander,  his  Ufe        — 

576 

•  687 

his  arm  at  BannoeHmni 

186 

OOncraloaccr              —             — 

444 

171- 

Fladho*m,fUfHacof  Cte 

"^i 

General  icstitution            —           -; 

660 

01 0^76 

GeaUc  Shepherd,  scene  of              — 

533 

Flae  trees 

4*8 

when  arst  acted 

560 

HAIL,  drcsifai  storm  of            — 

296 

Fleming,  Robert,  his  Ufa     . 

41-74 

Goorgr  Fort                —              ■— 

>3l 

Bailidon  UiH,  battle  of           — 

3-4 

Ftre  arms,  Introdoctioa  o^ 

11 

Georges-street                —               — 

493 

BamUton  Oavia,  the  painter           — • 

415 

416 

G«fard,  Alexvider,  his  Ufe        — 

50a 

Bsi<g  together        —                   — 

144 

Fishermen,  piety  of 

585 

Ghost,  how  to  lay  one            — 

471 

Hancnian<apen|obice8        —           ^ 

49a 

404 

Glbbs,  James,  hit  Ufe                — 

579 

Happy  IgnoraMie           —            — 

Mg 

FHtdng  Kings 

391 

Giles,  Saint,  church  of,  s68->hlsreUcs 

%gi 

Heath  peuling         ~               — .. 

S66 

rioddcn,hBtUeof 

406 

GUmerton,ca«e  of        —           — 

680 

Heather  bod               —                   ^ 

417 

a96 

GIpseys              —               —            170-570 

IIS 

Flying,  an  attempt  at 

494 

fifS 

Heaven,  gate  of            — .           .-. 

9« 

Fool,  royal 

I07 

Glasgow  Bishopric                    — 

533 

Hcbrtdeaa  Castle        —                 -. 

17 

Foolkhcvstom 

6«4 

Cathedral                  — 

568 

Hcriublc,  Jurisdictions.  aboUtloa  of 

ft« 

Foot.ball 

84 

CoUcgebniUlngs               — 

581 

Hennand,  Lord,  and  Guy  MaMMrteg 

«S3 

13 

flood  at    .     — 

IBs 

Heion,  Robert,  bis  life                — 

i»5 

Bbhep,hU  Integrity 

564 

JkUtnd  court  house           — 

394 

Ucrrlng  ashing  la  1812                   ^ 

SO9 

CaptalnandArchbiahopTiUotson,  M7 

rain  at       •—           — 

99 

In  the  Flrtto  of  Fwtk 

IT 

OoBcan,  his  life 

60 

University                — 

»55 

Herrlot's  Hoipital           ^            .» 

459 

General  John 

539 

noble  answer  of  the  ProTOst  of 

94 

Hey  tutty  taitti          —                 — 

141 

John,  hk  Ufe 

15 

^pearanoe  oC            — 

631 

lUchlandbsndita                   — 

■  ♦♦ 

Patrick,  his  Ufe 

15 

Glcncnie                —                ~ 

457 

Bedlam             —             ^ 

M8 

XVIlUam,  hto  life 

3« 

Gicnelg,  Danish  foru  of            — 

678 

Brogues                       ^ 

lf« 

«f  Cralskvar,  origin  of  thefaa 

■nT576 

Gtongarry  in  Canada                    — 

611 

T^mUftttft^t                «» 

«ie 

Fecdna.Johade 

48 

Glenlla,  MinUter  ot ,  punished         -» 

63  s 

Chiefs,epithet>  of            — > 

$46 

Poidyce,]>aTid,hUlUe 

04 

Glealtvct,  battle  of             -r 

*17 

Colonies  to  Aacrka        — > 
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